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PHILANTHROPISTS IN PARLIAMENT. 








\CH general election intro- 
duces new members to the 
House of Commons and en- 
forces the retirement of 
some of the older members. 
The varied causes of the 
choice of electors increase 
as the thoughts of men 
widen, but it is noticeable 











how some families continue 
for generations to claim and hold seats. Great 
wealth, great fame, and great endeavours for popular 
good, have all proved the opcu-sesames for descend- 
ants who desired to enter the House of Commons ; 
and in the new Parliament the names of philanthrop- 
ists—giving the word no narrow meaning—are 
found frequently enough to suggest that the fathers’ 
mantles have fallen on their descendants. Wilber- 
force, Buxton, and Bright, Morley and Russell, Fry 
and Smith, are names of successors of men who in 
bloodless fields fought for slaves, for prisoners, for the 
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burdened and the poor. The muster-roll of the 
members reveals a varied and diversified choice, and 
points to the presence of philanthropic effort in many 
fields—some that the stricter meaning of the word 
might not suggest. Here is a member of whom the 
world knows little but his wealth; and next his name 
is that of a leader of men in the Welsh coal-mines. 
This county constituency honours the son of a past 
leader of the “ House”; and that borough has elected 
a journalist who is becoming a professional politician. 
Personal attractions, gifts and graces of oratory, 
promises of support to popular measures, local in- 
fluences, trade relationships—all these motives and 
aids have assisted in the determination of the choice of 
electors. And thus it is well for the country and well 
for the House of Commons that the changeable voices 
of the electorate decide in favour of some of those 
whose interest is other than personal or party, and 
who devote much of their time to what is really 
philanthropic effort. 

. PEASE, A division of the county of Durham has for sixty 
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years, with slight intermission, returned one of the 
locally potential Pease family. Sir Joseph W. Pease, 
who sits for Barnard Castle division, is not only a 
coal-owner and a railway magnate—he is the pre- 
sident of the Peace Society, and represents an interest 
in the promulgation of the views of Sturge, and Burritt, 
and Richards, and Charleton, that is not only personal, 
but is inherited. Not alone by support of the Peace 
Society, but by varied and munificent gifts, have the 
family of which Sir Joseph Pease is the head justified 
the claim and their position. Public libraries, schools, 
and institutes for children and workmen, a lavish sup- 
port of missionary and temperance effort, have for 
years been their generous methods of aiding localities 
they are interested in. In the House of Commons 
are three members of that northern family—Sir 
Joseph Pease, his son, and his cousin—each repre- 
senting county divisions in Durham, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire. 

Differing widely in experience in business and in 
the arena of his life-work, but with an equal zeal for 
the common good, is the member for the Keighley 
division of Yorkshire.’ Mr. Isaac Holden is one of the 
“grand old men” of the new Parliamemt. His life 
has been The son of a coal-miner, he 
began life as a draw-boy to two hand-weavers ; thence 
he entered a cotton-mill, and successively he was a 
mathematical teacher and classical master, then book- 
keeper. manager, and owner of a wool-combing mill, 
and inventor—the son of a poor miner in Scotland be- 
same a princely manufacturer. But it is not the mere 
success in business life that won him his seat in the 
House of Commons; it has been the liking of the 
common people for one whose aim has been not only 
to perfect plans of manufacture and to build up huge 
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works, but to care for the welfare of the workmen, 
to give them facilities for their education in things 
both mental and spiritual. Springing from the 
people, knowing their struggles, sympathising with 
their aspirations, and endeavouring to direct their 
efforts to the better things of life, Mr. Isaac Holden, 
in a green old age, is one of the striking personalities 
Yorkshire sends to Parliament. 

One of the divisions of Bradford returns Mr. W. S$. 
Caine to the new Parliament. In him there is one of 
the most active of the philanthropic commercial men 
of the day. In middle life—this is his fiftieth year— 
a retired merchant, and the son-in-law of one of the 
most revered ministers of Liverpool, the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Brown, Mr. William Caine brings to the 
House of Commons knowledge of men and places. 
He brings. too, the reputation of being one of the 
most wenerous supporters of religious and temperance 
causes in the districts he is associated with; and 
though some of his letters from India were supposed 
to press bardly on missionaries there, those who know 
the busy member for East Bradford best, believe that 
his aim has been rather to make religious effort 
abroad more productive of results than to reflect on 
its executive. Your commercial man desires results 
that are visible. and is too apt to judge by these 
visible results only. But there are those who believe 
that the former member fur Scarborough and Barrow 
will become one of the forces that in the future will 
mould philanthropic effort. 

Two members. Mr. Thomas Burt the member for 
Morpeth, and Mr. Abraham who represents the 
Rhondda division of Glamorganshire, have given 
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much effort to the limitation of the hours of labour in 
mines, and to the improvement of the condition of 
the mining population. There is room for difference 
of opinion as to methods, but there is little doubt that 
the efforts of these two gentlemen have resulted in 
amelioration of the hard lot of the miner: and they 
bring to the House of Commons personal knowledge 
that is invaluable, and lives that are earnest in de- 
yotion to the commonweal. It would be unwise to 
forget that the somewhat spare Northumbrian and 
the burly Welshman, whose voice rolls out a song to 
the land of his fathers, have for years exercised a 
most beneficent influence in the limitation and removal 
of the causes of the strikes that were so disastrous. 
One of the best-known members of the House of 
Commons is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who, with brief inter- 
mission, has therein for thirty years promulgated 
his schemes of licensing changes and temperance re- 
His energies are not confined to the United 
wisdom” is usually 


form. 
Kingdom Alliance; his 
found on the side of peace, and against that of de- 
but he is best known for his advocacy of 


“ ay 


grading sport ; 
that temperance cause and measure of which he has 
long been a munificent supporter. 

Nor should the work of Mr. Balfour in the west of 
Ireland be forgotten. It may be that it was political in 
origin, but the feeding of the famishing peasants. the 
provision of work that is reproductive, and the open- 
ing out of wild districts by railway lines, are instances 
of real philanthropy. 

Lincoln introduces into Parliament one of the most 
active citizens of Liverpool in Mr. William Crosfield. 
In the temperance work of that city, in ragged-school 
work, in educational and religious effort, much of his 
life had been spent before he became a candidate for 
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a constituency. His work in Liverpool will endure, 
for in that great city his 
money have been freely given over many years to 
promote purity, sobriety, and social order. In the 
House of Commons, too, he will find a worthy 
associate in Mr. Albert Spicer, who sits for the Mon- 
mouth Boroughs, but known in the 
metropolis and in Walthamstow. As a Sunday-school 
teacher, as a helper and director of the London 
with many 


time, his talents, and his 


who is best 


Missionary Society, and in connection 
offices in the Congregational body, Mr. Albert Spicer 
first won distinction which the Monmouth Boroughs 
have only emphasised in his election. There are many 
others whose names occur as one reads the muster-roll 
of the there John Pender, again 
representing the Wick Burghs, whose keen business 


members : is Sir 
instincts and vast enterprise have aided so greatly in 
that submarine telegraphic work which is beneficent 
in result ; there is Mr. J. W. Maclure. who in the time 
of the cotton famine won for himself a name that 
Lancashire will not willingly let die: there is Mr. S. 
D. Waddy. Q.C.. whose work at the Bar is so often al- 
ternated with that in the pulpit; there is Mr. Jacob 
Bright, 
dead brother; and there is Mr. G. W. Palmer, of Read- 


who shared in some degree the work of his 


ing, whose associations with that place are more 
pleasant even than that of one of its great employers 
of labour. As one looks over the list of members, 
there are found philanthropists working in many 
ways; and the thought involuntarily arises, Will they 
be able to wheel into line in that great and historic 
House, and unite their efforts to lessen the darkness 
that in parts hovers over the land, by the light of 


Christian effort and example? 











THE MANAGER OF MANSTON MILLS. 


BY S. SOUTHALL LONE, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE READING OF THE WILL, 






-N the dining- 
room of a house 
* whose windows 

~ overiooked 
Hyde ak, and 
through tie door of 
which had that day 
been carried the re- 
mains of its late 
master, were seated, 
one lovely May after- 
noon, a party of 
mourners. Two of 
them were daughters 
of the deceased, one 
was his son, and four 
others were friends 
who had come to 
bear the daughters company while the funeral was 
preceeding, 

No greater contrast could be imagined than these 
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two sisters. The younger, a child of some fourteen 
years, of a dark, almost Italian, type, black liair and 
eyes, olive-tinted skin, and eager, passionate face. 
The elder, fair, with a wealth of rich brown hair 
clustered round the oval face, and shining in the sun 
with a golden light ; features not aquiline, but with a 
sweet English grace, and eyes almost dark, yet really 
of the deepest blve, and glowing with a tender light 
from the loving soul within. If it were not for the 
traces of grief and anxiety constraining the lines of 
the fair face and dimming the light of those stead- 
fast eyes, her beauty would have been perfect. 

Little was said in the room, and all was spoken in 
an undertone. ‘lhe party were waiting for Mr. 
Carleton’s executors, who were consulting in another 
rvom previous to reading the will. Hilda Carleton, 
the elder daughter, was reclining in an easy-chair ; 
and Katie, her sister, with her head nestled against 
Hilda's face, and holding Hilda’s hand within her 
own, was by her side. 

The brother was cast in a different mould. Like 
his sisters, he had the family features; but, unlike 
them, his face was weak and characterless, save for the 
indications of unrestrained indulgence. To-day, how- 
ever, he had a boastful look, as though conscious of 
circumstances that to him were a considerable miti- 
gation of grief. He was seated on the edge of the 
table, his lips screwed up as if whistling in a subdued 
tone, and his < yes eagerly watching the gay crowds in 
the Row and the occupants of the carriages passing 
up and down the nearer drive. 

“JT wish they would make haste with this will,” he 
said. “Aficr being shut up a whole week, it is too 
bad to be kept waiting like this.” 

An indignant murmur went round the room. 

“Have patience, Roger,’ said Hilda Carleton. 


* Now the you are the head of the family, you ought 
to know how things are with us. Mr. Lascelies and 
Mr. Jayden will be back soon.” 

“We are all right; I’ve no doubt of that. But, 
seriously, Hilda,” he continued, “you must bring 
Allerdale up to the scratch. I’m not going to have 
him mooning about here for nothing——-” 

The girl’s face flushed with shame. 

“You must not interfere, Roger,” she answered, 
with suppressed anger. “If you do, I will dismiss 
him at once.” 

“No you won't,” he replied, his dictatorial tone 
contrasting oddly with his irresolute face. “I shall 
bring him to book, if you don’t. And as for Katie, 
I'll send her to boarding-school somewhere as soon 
as matters are settled—she wants it badly enough.” 

“No, Hilda, indeed I won’t leave you! You are the 
only friend I have got in the world,” cried the child, 
clinging closely to her sister. 

“Won't you really, my dear? Wait a little while, 
and we shall see. You needn’t go into your tantrums ; 
I’m master here, now, I can tell you.” 

Then the door was thrown open, and a servant 
announced— 

* Mr. Lascelles and Mr. Jayden.” 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Miss Hilda,” said the 
first of the two gentlemen ; but he was interrupted by 
Katie, who rushed to his side exclaiming— 

* You won't let Roger send me away from Hilda, 
will you?” 

“Send you away, my dear?” he answered, with an 
odd glance at Roger. “Certainly not, unless with 
your sister’s consent.” 

“And you won't let him interfere with Hilda, will 
you? because he says she is to bring Lord Allerdale up 
to the scratch, and I know she doesn’t want to——” 

“ Katie!” exclaimed Hilda. ‘ Be quiet!” 

“Hold your tongue, can’t you!” said Roger, look- 
ing as if he could have strangled her. 

Murmurs of surprise and indignation came from 
the four ladies. The younger of the two executors 
looked on curiously. He was a sandy-haired, freckled 
man, young, as years go for a man with his practice, 
but with a face and figure that defied one to give an 
accurate guess at his age. 

“Slightly premature, I think,’ he said, with a 
yawning smile. But whether he was laughing at or 
with Roger, that young gentleman could not well 
determine. 

Then Mr. Lascelles spoke— 

*T think, if you are all ready, we will read the will; 
that will define these matters once for all.” 

toger looked somewhat uneasy, and he glanced 
suspiciously at the document. 

“This is yonr father’s last will,” continued Mr. 
Lascelles. “Tam sorry it is the last, for it was his 
intention to have altered it in several respects; but, 
unfortunately, he did not live to carry out his in- 
tentions.” 
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Rozer looked relieved. 

After reading the formal commencement, Mr. 
Lascelles came to the part which interested them all. 
It directed that his business carried on at Manston 
Mills, in the town of Lymeport, should be sold, and the 
proceeds invested on trust for his son Roger and his 
daughter Hilda in equal portions—Hilda to receive 
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“ And I also empower my executors and trustees to 
carry on my said business at Manston Mills for so 
long as they shall think fit. Aud I also direct that 
my daughter Hilda shall, so soon as she attains the 
age of twenty-one, become a trustee of the trusts 
contained in this my last will and testament. And I 
also direct that my son Roger may, at the discretion 
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“*T wish they would make haste with this will,’ he said.”—p. 4. 


hers at the age of twenty-one, Roger to receive one- 
third only of his moiety, and the remainder to be held 
in trust for him. And as his second daughter Kate 
was entitled to the whole of her mother’s fortune, the 
sum of one hundred pounds was left to her as a mark 
of his love and affection, and until she was of age 
she was to be under the guardianship of his friend 
Thomas Lascelles and his daughter Hilda, with power 
to appoint any other of whom they might approve. 

“Tam so glad!” murmured? Katie. with a deep sigh 
of relief. Roger's only commetit was an angry scowl. 
Mr. Lascelles went on, taking no notice of the in- 
terruption— 


of my trustees, be employed in my said mills, but 
without any power of control over the business, 
except such as may be delegated to him by my 
executors and trustees, and only for se long as they, 
or any two of them, may think fit.” 

Then followei sundry small legacies and directions 
which do not concern this history, ending with 
the signature, Richard William Carleton, duly attested 
by the witnesses. 

“There it is, my dear Miss Hilda, and we must 
make the best of it.” said Mr. Lascelles. “Fortu- 
nately, it frees you from any control of any third 
person, and, as soon as you are twenty-one, puts you 
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in all respects on an equality with Mr. Jayden and 
myself.” 

Before Hilda could reply, Roger faced Mr. Lascelles 
angrily. “Do you mean to say, sir, that my father 
has made no better provision than that forme? Why, 
I shall be completely under Hilda’s thumb.” 

* Roger!” said Hilda reproachfully. 

“No better than that, sir; and that, let me tell you. 
is a great deal better than you deserve. If your 
father had lived to make another will you would 
not have been left so well off as you are by this.” 

* It’s a scoundrelly shame. I shall contest it.” 

“As you please. If you have a later will to pro- 
pound, do so, and welcome, as far as I am concerned. 
But, in the meantime, we shall proceed to act upon 
this, as far as it is possible to do so.” 

Hilda looked up with tearful eyes. “ Why do you 
say ‘as far as possible’? I thought there was no 
alternative.” 

“There is not. But we can only carry out the 
will as far as the estate will enable us; and I very 
much fear that it will not realise sufficient to carry 
out all that is directed.” 

Then Roger broke in again. “It is a beastly shame 
for me, any way. And you say there is not enough 
even to pay these miserable legacies?” 

“TIT did not say that. But the estate is very much 
less than when your father made this will. And, 
if you will have the truth, your own conduct has very 
much helped to bring about that result.” 

Then Hilda spoke. “It is of no use to be angry, 
Roger; we must face things as they are. I shall 
never be any other to you than a loving sister, you 
know that.” 

He turned contemptuously from her to Mr. Lascelles, 
“How much does it come to—the whole estate, I 
mean)” 

‘The mills must be sold as well as the rest of 
the property; and it quite depends on what they 
realise. If they sell well, there will probably be a 
good surplus—if they sell badly, there may be little 
or no surplus left.” 

“Hang it all!” replied Roger. “And with this 
risk I am to have no voice in the matter?” 

“You can express your wishes, certainly. It rests 
with us to act on them, or not, as we think best.” 

“Don't be foolish, Roger,” said Hilda; “Mr. 
Lascelles would certainly hear anything you had to 
say, and act on it if it were needful.” 

“Certainly I would,” he answered. “But,” he 
continued, “there is another matter which grieves 
me very much. Your father left your sister—Miss 
Katie—only one hundred pounds, as a token of affec- 
tion, because. as he said, she came into her mother’s 
fortune at her decease. Now, when the will was 
made there was no reason. so far as I know. to prevent 
this. But not long before Miss Katie’s mother died 
your father was in serious trouble. THe was called 
upon suddenly to pay a very large sum of money 
under very distressing circumstances; and your step- 
mother, like the noble woman that she was, sacrificed 
her fortune to bring your father through this 
trouble——” 

Mr. Lascelles paused for a moment, for his voice 


had become thick. There was a dead silence in the 
room—Roger looking away, out of the window ; 
Katie listening keenly, yet apparently unaware of 
how closely her interests were affected ; Hilda pale, 
but evidently trying hard to control herself. Mr, 
Lascelles resumed: “The one great object of your 
father in desiring to make another will was to replace, 
as far as he could, what had been so generously given, 
and, failing that, at least to give Miss Katie an equal 
share with her sister and brother. But it was too 
late ; with the exception of the hundred pounds, Miss 
Katie has nothing.” 

Hilda’s arms stole gently round the child. 

“Katie and I wiil never be parted!’ 
“Whatever I have will be hers also!” 

“I don’t care for the money, Hilda, now that 
Roger can’t send me away. I’ve got you, and that 
is better !” 

Mr. Lascelles was busy with his eyeglasses, and did 
not speak. Only Mr. Jayden broke the silence by 
saying, in a hard tone of voice — 

“Of course Mr. Roger will join with Miss Hilda in 
any arrangement for Miss Katie's benefit?” 

“Of course he won't do anything of the kind—at 
least, not until he knows how much there is for him- 
self,” said Roger defiantly. ‘ What is not enough for 
two is to goround for three, I suppose?) She must try 
to do something for herself !” 


“For shame, Roger !”’ exclaimed Hilda indignantly. 


she said, 


“How cruel you are to the poor child! Have you no 


feeling for her?” 

For Katie, in a tempest of sobs. had thrown herself 
into Hilda’s arms. 

“You are a bad young man!” said Mr. Lascelles 
angrily. “If you had not broken your father’s heart 
your sister would not have been left penniless.” 

Then Hilda carried oif the sobbing child. com- 
forting her as she went by kisses and assurances that 
they should never be parted ; and there was left an 
angry silence in the room. 

“T never thought it was as bad as this,” said one of 
the ladies to her daughter. “There seems to be 
nothing left when the debts are paid !” 

“* There would be less than that if all were known,” 
said a fierce-looking old lady at the end of the room. 

“ Thank goodness, you won't be so badly off, Carrie,” 
said the one who had first spoken. “If it had not 
been fcr Jane's money, Hilda would have had 
nothing; and as for that poor child, I don’t know 
what she is to do. I can’t have her—that’s certain!” 

“Hilda says she will keep her,” answered the 


daughter. 

“ Of course she must! But mark my words. Carrie, 
this affair with Lord Allerdale will go off—I°m sure 
of it. A brother-in-law like Roger would sicken most 
men.” 


CHAPTER II. 
LORD ALLERDALE IS DISAPPOINTED. 
IN a yacht becalmed off the high cliffs of Freshwater 
Bay was a party of two ladies and three gentlemen, 
enjoying, so far as four of the number were concerned, 
the languid pleasures of an afternoon siesta. The 
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sky overhead was hot; but the shadow of the huge 
mainsail left the starboard side comparatively cool, 
and the long smooth ground-swell disposed all to 
be somewhat sleepy. The two ladies were reclining on 
deck-chairs. with tea at hand; two gentlemen were 
sitting opposite, under the bulwark. and the other, 
whose bronzed face caught the sunlight, was steering. 

Of the two gentlemen, one was the husband of the 
elder lady; the other, Lord Allerdale, a fair-haired 
young man, was making himself agreeable to the 
other lady, her sister. He had the look of a man to 
whom life had been all along a luxurious pleasure, 
but who had not been spoiled, so far as his nature was 
concerned, by the absence of that discipline of cir- 
cumstances which goes to make up the strength of 
a true man. If his nature was kindly and sweet, 
there was not in it the “grit” which could face a 
great difficulty, or rise to a great sacrifice. 

Of quite an opposite temperament was the steers- 
man and owner of the Janthe. A distant cousin of 
Lord Allerdale’s, he, more than the other, seemed to 
have the knightly qualities of strength and self-com- 
mand, and to be the more true representative of the 
ancient Border family. No nursing in luxury had 
been his lot, for he had been fot the greater part of his 
life an accountant’s clerk, of very moderate means and 
lonely life. But things were changed now, and with 
them people’s estimate of him. After working his 
way from the lowest seat in Chatsworth and Sons’ 
offices to a position second only to the partners in the 
great firm. he suddenly, and to his own great surprise, 
succeeded to a fortune. Many in his circumstances 
would have been overbalanced by such unexpected 
prosperity ; but John Haileybury in his professional 
experience had seen so much poverty and misery 
spring from the same accident that had happened to 
himself that he was able to accept his new position 
with equanimity, and without exultation. 

He had bought the Janthe : and, on Lord Allerdale’s 
proposal, had been elected to a Thames club, of which 
his other guest, Captain Barcaple, was also a member. 
They were bound for Cowes, where Hilda and Katie 
Carleton were to join them, being, of course, under 
the care of Mrs. Barecaple and her sister, Miss Neville. 
Of all his guests on board his yacht, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Barcaple, the owner was the senior. 
The little he had heard of Hilda Carleton had greatly 
interested him in Lord Allerdale’s courtship, which, 
for a few weeks, was to go on under his own eyes and 
on board his own yacht. 

But he had so long lived a solitary life, immersed in 
a business of which the cares and responsibilities were 
never-ending, that he had come to look on this little 
romance as a matter quite outside his personal con- 
cern. He was no longer a youth. He was thirty, at 
least; and fifteen years in Chatsworth’s office had 
thoroughly knocked all romance out of his nature ; 
besides which, he was so accustomed to regard himself 
as one who, by lapse of time, if for no other reason, 
was shut out from women’s regard, that he was in- 
sensible to the little innocent wiles and bewitching 
flatteries which since his accession to fortune had 
been lavished upon him; and which indifference 
caused Mrs. Barcaple to say that, for a man reputed to 
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be so clever as was Mr. Haileybury, she had never 
known one so remarkably obtuse. 

Standing at the helm of his yacht, he contrasted 
strongly with the fair, almost effeminate-looking 
young man who was sitting just at his feet. Tall and 
well built, with close-cut hair and full moustache, 
just grizzled with grey; keen, resolute blue eyes, in 
which the sunshine glinted pleasantly, he looked 
more like a man who had passed his days on fields of 
battle than in the dull routine of City life. Yet, till 
within the past year, he had been only a clerk, 
solitary, and for the most part friendless; his most 
intimate friend being his huge St. Bernard, Odin, who 
lay asleep not far off. 

“Can't you whistle for a breeze, Mr. Haileybury?” 
said Miss Neville, with a sweet smile at the steersman. 
“T should be awfully impatient if I were in Lord 
Allerdale’s place.” 

“TIT am sure he is very patient, considering all 
things,” said Mrs. Barcaple. “Those wretched cliffs 
are so dazzling ; and we have not moved an inch in 
the Jast hour. Do you think we shall get to Cowes to- 
night, Mr. Haileybury?” 

“Not unless we get a breeze,” said the steersman. 
“ But are you tired of your cruise, Mrs. Barcaple ?” 

“By no means. But Laura and I are longing to 
see the inside of a milliner’s shop again. We haven't 
a thing fit to wear. All our bonnets are spoiled by 
the spray and the sea-air.” 

“T didn’t know you had one on board,” said a 
gruff voice under the bulwark. “I’ve never seen 
it.” 

“You absurd man!” laughed Miss Neville. “Did 
you think the Janthe was a Noah's Ark, that we 
should be shut in for forty days? Don’t you know 
that we have been ashore each Sunday to church?” 

There was a laugh all round. 

“Then that accounts for your not seeing it, Bar- 
caple,” said Lord Allerdale. 

“If you mean to imply that I did not go to church, 
you are mistaken. We have had service on board each 
Sunday. Mr. Haileybury reads the service to the men 
every Sunday morning.” 

“Oh, how nice!” said both ladies at once. “And 
we have never heard him.—Why did you not ask us, 
Mr. Haileybury? We should have been delighted ! ” 

John Haileybury’s bronzed features relaxed into a 
grim smile as he replied 

“Tt was not for me to ask you, especially as you 
went to church on shore. But you are welcome to 
join us next Sunday, if our cruise lasts so long.” 

“Thanks so much. And by that time we shall 
have Miss Carleton ainé her sister to swell the con- 
gregation.” 

“ They will be welcome too, if they choose to come,” 
he answered gravely. “But I am not desirous to 
‘swell the congregation,’ as you term it.” 

“T hear Miss Carleton bids fair to be the beauty of 
the season,” said Mrs. Barcaple. “I think you are a 
very fortunate man, Lord Allerdale.” 

“She is the beauty of the season—to me,” he 
replied. 

* What a knightly speech!” said Laura Neville. “I 
shall be quite curious to see you together.” 
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“You are too good,” he returned. “I hope you 
will not be too critical—of me, at least.” 

‘What is the sister like?” asked Mrs. Barcaple. 

“She is quite a child; but tall and dark, which 
makes her look older than she is. She is devotedly 
attached to Hilda.” 


“Rather a bore for you, Allerdale. You will have 




















to marry the family,” 
said Captain Barcaple, 
rather incautiously. 

“Miss Carleton’s wishes 
on that point will be law 
to me,” said Lord Aller- 
dale. “I would not 
separate them even if I 
could.” 

“T think Miss Carleton 
is fortunate,” said Laura 
Neville pointedly. “Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Hailey- 
bury?” 

“Thatisa matter which 
[ am not competent to 
decide, Miss Neville.” he 
replied. But though his 
words seemed indifferent, 
his eyes, lighted by the 
glow of the westering sun, showed no lack of interest 
in the conversation. Thongh he was truly regarded 
as indifferent to the charms of female society, there 
was something, he could hardly tell what, which 
made him envy Lord Allerdale’s happiness, and think 
somewhat sadly of his own solitary lot—solitary still, 
though he was no longer poor. Friends he had, now 
that he was rich; but as for loving him, the only 
creature who loved him was his big doe, Odin, asleep 
on the deck, but whose car could detect the slightest. 


change in his master’s words, or almost even in hig 
thoughts. 

There was no chance of their reaching Cowes that 
night. or of Lord Allerdale keeping his tryst with Hilda 
Carleton. But when the party were at breakfast next 
morning, the Jvxthe was already inside the Needles, 
and tearing along on the top of the tide towards Cowes, 

“What is Miss Carleton thinking 
of us, I wonder?” said Laura Neville, 

*She knows all about us by this 
time,” Haileybury. “I 
signalled to the coastguard at the 
Needles before you were up.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said Lord 
Allerdale. ‘It was very thoughtful 
of you, Haileybury ——” 


answered 


And very soon afterwards a forest 
of yachts’ masts appeared on the 


“She was shown its actual financial position.”—p. 12. 


horizon, and, a little while after, Cowes itself. Directly 
the anchor was dropped, the gig was lowered, and the 
party pulled ashore. All were, for various reasons, 
anxious to land: Allerdale, quiet but nervously impa- 
tient; the two ladies, first of all curious to see and 
criticise Miss Carleton, and next, revelling in the 
anticipation of a day’s shopping and the probabilities 
of meeting frish friends ; Haileybury, somewhat 
cynically curious to see the beginning of the play 
which was to be acted on his own stage, 
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As they neared the shore, Allerdale glanced 
anxiously at the landing-place to see if Hilda were 
there. But no one was there; no one even with a 
message. But at the club they found the solution of 
the mystery: two black-edged letters of different 
dates in Hilda’s handwriting, the later a more bulky 
letter than the first. He tore them open, one great 
relief being to recognise Hilda’s hand. 

“Most sad,” he said to Haileybury, as he read the 
first. “Mr. Carleton—sudden death—and, of course, 
Hilda and her sister cannot join us. I must leave 
you, too, Haileybury, for that matter. I must go to 
her at once. I will see what she says in the next, 
however.” 

An exclamation of surprise escaped him as ‘he began 
it. Then his eyes grew stern,and he read the letter 
through without a word. But as he read, bewilder- 
ment and anger showed visibly on his face. 

“This is an awkward business, Haileybury,” he said. 
“T can’t quite make it ont. Miss Carleton says in 
this last letter that her father’s affairs, and another's in 
which she is personally involved by his death, are in 
such a serious condition that they will need all her 
energy and undivided attention for some years to 
come to put them upon an equitable footing. and 
therefore she is sure that I shall see with her that any 
question of marriage must be put off for an indefinite 
time (which I don’t see at all), and that under those 
circumstances she feels it only right to release me 
rement. What do you think of it, 





from my en 
Haileybury?” 

*Go to her at once,” he answered laconically. “TI 
should not think you wanted any prompting as to 
what you shonld say. She is in trouble, and the 
greatest part of it has probably been the writing of 
that letter. But it does not follow that she expects 
you to act on it literally. Go at once, I should say. 
We shall be here a few days longer, and you will be 
back in time to join us; and, perhaps, after all, you 
can persuade them to come. It will do them good 
after their trouble.” 

Lord Allerdale acted on the suggestion, and sent a 
telegram telling Hilda that he would be with her 
that day. 

“Do not come : am leaving for Lymeport to-day.” 

“What can I do, Haileybury? She seems terribly 
in earnest.” 

“You can do nothing at present,” returned Hailey- 
bury, who was thinking he had somewhat under- 
estimated Miss Carleton’s character. “But we will 


3ut very soon after came her answer— 


put you ashore at Lymeport as we go down Channel. 
She cannot refuse to see you then.” 

“That is the only thing I can do, I am afraid,” 
replied Allerdale ruefully. He was so miserable that 
he deserved to have been spared the infliction of 
another missive which arrived that day from his 
mother, Lady Cheviot, and which was marked on the 


envelope “ Urgent—to be forwarded at once.” What 
the contents were he did not communicate to anyone, 
not even to Haileybury. But he wrote to Hilda, 


telling her that but for her telegram he should have 
been with her, and that, thinking she would not 
care to be disturbed for a few days after her arrival, 
he had determined to continue his cruise with his 
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friends, who would land him at Lymeport. As to her 
supposed decision, he would not hear of it. He could 
not understand how any circumstances not personal 
to himself could determine her to break off their 
engagement. The breach, if she could contemplate it 
calmly, was not possible to him without the deepest 
pain. 

The answer to this came just as they were leaving 
Cowes. It was brought off by the yacht’s boat, which 
Haileybury had sent in at the last moment on Aller- 
dale’s account. It was written more calmly, but evi- 
dently with more determination than the others. She 
said that she would see him. since he so wished it ; and, 
perhaps, she owed him at least so much as that. But 
she warned him that it could only result in grief to 
both of them. Her father had died before he was able 
to do that justice to her sister which he had striven to 
accomplish. It was in her power to carry out his 
wishes, and, having the power, she could not absolve 
herself from the duty of doing it ; and, to do it, it was 
necessary to give him up. both for his own sake and 
her sister's ; and she begged him, as he had been true 
to her in the past, to be true to her now, by not 
tempting her to swerve from her duty. 

“That is the letter of a girl whose heart is breaking 
as she writes it,” said Haileybury, as he and Lord Aller- 
dale were talking that night after the other had 
turned in. “She is worth waiting for.” 

“What do you advise me tc do, then?” asked 
Allerdale. 

Haileybury looked curiously his friend; then 
he answered— 

“It is not for me to advise you. In such circum- 
stances every man is bound to think for himself. I 
know what I should do if I were in your position ; 
but Miss Carleton would hardly thank you for acting 
under my advice in such a matter.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HILDA FACES HER DIFFICULTIES. 


Ir was not until the funeral guests were gone, the 
house quiet, Roger absent on some congenial errand, 
and Katie in bed, sleeping peacefully now that her fear 
of falling into Roger’s power was allayed by Mr. 
Lascelles’ assurances, that Hilda was able to review 
her position. It was not so much as to what would be 
their future position under the impending reverse, but 
how this defenceless orphan sister of hers was to fare. 
To leave her as she was left by the will, when she her- 
self was richer by the stroke that had prevented her 
father from altering it, was out of the question. But 
how was the mistake to be remedied ? 

It seemed to her as though her father, by making 
her Katie’s guardian, had in some way passed on to 
her the duty in which he himself had failed, to per- 
form which she had already two powerful motives— 

an intense love for her step-sister, and an equally 
intense desire to clear her father’s memory of all re- 
proach. There was one plan which seemed to shape 
itself before her, though as yet not very distinctly. 
If that failed, then her own mother’s fortune should 
go to fill the void. 
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A chance word from Mr. Lascelles had given her a 
hint—”* If she had been a son, she could have carried on 
the mills.” Why should she not carry them on, even 
though she were a girl? She went the next day, full 
of her idea, to see him. He looked into her eager eyes 
with a fatherly pity. 

“My dear Miss Hilda,” he said, when she had told 
him her mind, “if the mills can be kept going, the 
But have you considered all that 
3ecause it will not be child's play for 


question is solved. 
is involved? 
It means taking a man’s work and a man’s re- 
Do you really think you are equal 


you. 
sponsibilities. 
to it?” 

“T think I am! 
not?” 

‘Tf only your brother had been what he ought to 
have been!” said Mr. Lascelles. * But there; it is no 
use talking about what might have been. Your 
father did once raise the question as to whether we 
would carry on the business with Roger, but both 
Jayden and [I flatly declined the responsibility. But 
your proposal puts.an entirely new face on the matter. 
The only question is whether you are equal to the 
demands it will make upon you.” 

“IT will answer for that, if you will agree to have 
me.” said Hilda. “Iam not yet of age, and I do not 
know whether it is possible for me to take an active 
part till then.” 

“Tf we are all agreed—and I think I can speak for 
Jayden—I do not see why there need be any difficulty. 
But, before I do anything further in the matter, are 
you quite sure, Miss Hilda, that you know your own 
mind? Because I must warn you that, bad as things 


And it is worth trying, is it 


may be now, the estate will have to be realised under 
much more unfavourable circumstances if you try 
your experiment and fail.” 

“T will try it. notwithstanding !” said Hilda. 

* You must pardon me if I still urge you to give it 
more thought. Have you considered—I don’t want to 
intrude on personal matters—but have you considered 
how this plan may affect your engagement with Lord 
Allerdale?” 

Hilda 
question ; 
sult Lord Allerdale on this matter. 


indeed the crux of the 
but she answered steadily. “I cannot con- 
In any case, I 
could not marry him till I had replaced my sister's 
fortune in trust for her. And J think he would agree 
with me that I am right.” 

* You are a noble girl!” said Mr. Lascelles warmly. 
“Whether he thought it right or wrong, it ought to 
make no difference to him. He will wait.” 

Hilda thought of a certain letter of Lady Cheviot’s 
hidden in her pocket, and made no answer to this. 
All she said was 

*T cannot help what Lord Allerdale may think of 
it; it is my duty to do it. 
is, will you allow me to do it?” 

* Certainly ; I will not deny you. 


winced. It was 


The only question for me 


But we must have 
Jayden’s consent.” 

“Which you will undertake to get?” said Hilda 
eagerly. 

“T will, if you are in the same mind.” he said. 

As he looked at her he wondered how Lord Aller- 
dale could find it in his heart to take her at her word. 


Her soft, lithe figure clad in deepest black, the gloom 
of which was broken by some soft material at her 
throat; the fair young face and eyes, roused out of 
their sadness by the anticipation of success with its 
consequences as yet hidden from her, stood before 
him like a portrait out of some old gallery—a picture 
which stirred his old blood, and roused in him a 
regretful remembrance of his own vanished youth 
as it seemed to him. If her lover could only see 
with his eyes, how he would brush aside all that 
stood between him and this girl! But, for all this, 
he doubted ; and if he had known of Lady Cheviot's 
letters to Hilda and to her son, he would have been 
sure that Lord Allerdale would relinquish the prize 
that lay within his grasp. 

“IT am so glad you are back, Hilda!” said Katie, 
when she had returned. 
without you.” 

* Now that I have done my business, Katie, I must 
take you into my confidence. How would you like to 
go right away, and live in the country, miles away 
from London?” 

“In the country? Oh, glorious! I should like 
it above all things—that is,” she continued, in an 
altered voice, “if you are with me. But where, 
Hilda?” 

* How should you like to live in the large house at 
our mills at Lymeport?’ 

“The mills? i thought they were to be sold, 
Hilda.” 

* Not if my plan is carried out,” replied Hilda. 

“Not sold?” replied Katie. her great black eyes full 
of wonder. Hilda found it not so easy to explain 
herself to Katie as to Mr. Lascelles. There were 
some matters on which she could not venture with 
Katie. 

“You know. Katie,” she said, “we are very poor— 
that is. compared with what we were before ; and I have 
been thinking that. as we are poor, it is a great pity 
to sell the mills, which might be made to bring in a 
good income. Roger cannot manage them, and is not 
allowed to, even if he could. So I have offered to 
learn the business, and with Mr. Lascelles and Mr. 
Jayden try to keep them going. But it cannot be 
done by deputy. If it is to be done, you and I must 
go and live there.” 

“Oh, Hilda, how jolly!” exclaimed the child. But 
then, with a sudden change in her voice, * But it will 
be awfully hard work for you.” 

“We must not mind hard work, Katie. Nothing 
can be done without it: and there are several thing's 


“The house is so miserable 


I have set my heart on doing.” 

* What does Lord Allerdale say, Hilda? Does he 
know of it? And will he come to see you at Lyme- 
port?” 

Even before Katie, Hilda could not help shrinking 
as the hidden wound was touched. The child saw it, 
and her glowing eyes looked keenly at Hilda. 

Lord Allerdale must do as he pleases, Katie; I 
must do what is right, whether he likes it or no.” 

Katie’s eyes glistened. “If he does not come to 
Lymeport I shall hate him, Hilda.” 

* Nonsense, Katie. I shall not be able to marry 
for a good many years, and it would be very 
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unfair to make Lord Allerdale wait till I am an old 
woman.” 

Katie drew along breath. “ Hilda,” she cried, “it 
is too bad. You are sacrificing yourself for us—for 
me and that unkind Roger. You must not do this; 
indeed you must not.” And the child threw her arms 
passionately around Hilda’s neck, as if she could 
hold her from her purpose by force. Clasped in 
Hilda’s arms, she could not see her sister’s face, or 
she would have been more vehement still to protest 
against her determination. For, as John Haileybury 
had said, Hilda was breaking her heart in the at- 
tempt to do right. But, sore as the struggle was, 
there was something else behind. which Katie did not 
know, and which Hilda had not told Mr. Lascelles, 
which nerved her, and steeled her heart to carry out 
what she had decided. That cold heartless letter of 
the Countess of Cheviot, Lord Allerdale’s mother, 
lying in the pocket of Hilda’s dress, would have fully 
explained her decision. even if the promptings of her 
conscience had been wanting ; and Mr. Lascelles had 
not been far from the truth when he inferred that 
Hilda's altered circumstances would alter that worldly 
lady's views for her son. 

Katie was crying in Hilda's arms, and Hilda herself 
had hard work to keep her own tears back. Then. 
to make matters worse, the door opened, and Roger 
suddenly entered the room. 

* What are you two snivelling for?” he said. “It 
seems to me that I am the one who ought to ery. 
You've got the pull of me, any way, by this con- 
founded will.” 

“Why are you always thinking about the money, 
Roger? Your share is secured to you. Don't you 
think our loss is greater than any gain of that 
sort?” 

“Tt is a great shame of vou, Roger,” Katie broke in, 
passionately, “when Hilda is giving up so much 
for us. Don’t you know that she is going to keep 
on the mills herself, so that there may be more for 
us?” 

tover gave a long whistle. “My word, Hilda! 
Do you really mean it’? You are a brick, and no 
mistake. Why, it is just the very thing for us; keep 
us going, and all that. I ought to have had it, of 
course, if that confounded will had not cut me out. 
There will be a chance for me to pull myself round, 
after all. For, of course, you'll have me with you. 
And there will be no end of hunting; and yachting 
in the summer. By Jove! 
such poor beggars as we are now. What put it into 
your head, Hilda?” 

“You must not deceive yourself, 


it is not half a bad idea for 


toger. We are 
not going to Lymeport simply to enjoy ourselves. 
If I had thought only of that I should not have 
proposed to go.” 

“Yes, of course. 
Allerdale? He will have a word to say to it.” 

‘I shall settle that matter with Lord Allerdale 
himself,” said Hilda with dignity. 

* You don’t mean to say you are going to be sucha 


int, I say, Hilda; how about 


fool as to throw him over?” 
“This is a matter on which I could not consult 
Lord Allerdale. My decision has been made, neces- 
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sarily, without consulting him, and without reference 
to what he might think of it.” 

“Well, of all the tomfoolery I ever heard, this 
beats everything 

Hilda rose silently, and left the room with Katie. 
When they were alone, Hilda said: ~ Do not talk 
with Roger about my affairs, Katie. He does not 
understand what it is to make a sacrifice.” 

3ut I do, Hilda. And I know what you mean 

todo. I know you are giving him up for us. Don't 
do it, Hilda; please don’t,” said the child, clinging to 
her and passionately kissing her. 

“Don't tempt me, Katie. I must do it. There is 
no choice left me.” And then Hilda herself broke 
down, and mingled her tears with Katie's. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. JAYDEN AT HOME. 


BARMINSTER on market-days is a lively place. On 
other days in the week it is ancient and sleepy. The 
bells of St. Peter's and St. Ethelwold’s ring out on the 
summer air with a drowsy clangour; people walk 
along Cornhill, up High West Street, down High East 
Street, with a general air of nothing to do, and plenty 
of time to do it in. But on market-days it is very 
different. The streets are crowded; all up High 
West Street, and in certain parts of High East Street, 
are carriers’ carts, rude Noah’s Arks of antique omni- 
buses, hard to get into, and harder still to sit in, 
hailing from distant villages, and drawn up like cabs 
on a rank, minus the horses, till their passengers come 
back one by one, laden with purchases. All the 
shops are open, not as they seem open on other days, 
for appearance’ sake, but with the expectation of 
business. The inn-yards are full of vehicles of all 
kinds, from the comfortable family wagonette to the 
rakish dog-cart ; every loose-box tenanted ; every bar 
and parlour filled with noisy, red-faced yeomen ; and 
the comely Mrs. Jarvis’s confectioner’s shop at the 
corner of Cornhill and High West Street crowded with 
their wives and mothers and cousins. 

In an old-fashioned house standing back in its own 
garden from the street, in which, adjoining, was the 
office, were sitting Mrs. Jayden and her son Nicholas, 
Mr. Carleton’s executor. 

‘A nice development of things.” the lady was 





saying. “That last marriage was unfortunate for 
Carleton. Marry in haste and repent at leisure, they 
say. Only here it is the unfortunate family who have 
to repent.” 

“It suits me,” said Nicholas, behind his spectacles. 
“Young hopeful came to me yesterday with his 
troubles, and some news.” 

* He is a young villain,” said Mrs. Jayden. “I could 
hardly keep from boxing his ears.” 

“No need to do that. He is sowing the hemp that 
is to hang him. He has a number of post-obits fall- 
ing due; and he wants me to help him.” 

“Which you are not going to do,” said his mother, 
with a sniff habitual to her when excited. 

“Which I am going to do—up to a certain amount, 
on the security of his reversion,’ replied her son, 
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leaning back in his chair, and watching a ring of 
smoke ascend to the ceiling. 

“Pshaw !” said Mrs. Jayden. 
security.” 

“Tt will be good enough for me, because there is 
something else attached to it; and he has also given 
me some valuable information.” 

“What?” 

“Hilda Carleton is going to carry on the mills her- 
self.” 

“You knew that before. She will come to grief.” 

“Not necessarily ; especially as I intend to supervise 
her financially.” 

Mrs, Jayden sniffed. 

‘aren: 
pose, she has dismissed the young lordling. 

“She has? His people would 
have ended it, in any case; and she is quite right to 
forestall them. They are proud and poor; and it was 
nothing but her supposed wealth that was the attrac- 
tion with them.” 

“Probably. But this, you see, gives me the chance 
I thought I had missed; and, having got it, I am 
determined to keep it. Now vou see why it suits me 
to finance young hopeful. As to his security, it isn’t 
worth what I am giving; and he will want more 
But he is to work in the office at the 
mills; and the condition of my help is that he keeps 
me informed of all that goes on there.” 

“Could not Gaston do that better?” 

“ Gaston does very well what I want himtodo. But 
he could not do this. He cannot be on terms of intimacy 
with Hilda; nor could he possibly tell me what Roger 
will. Gaston represents me in the business; Roger 
will represent me with Hilda. But this is not all. 
Hilda told us that if the mills did not sueceed, she 
would settle her fortune upon Katie. I thought little 
of this at the time—people so often say things of this 
kind without meaning them. But the real reason, 
Roger tells me, of her giving up Allerdale is that she 
may be free to effect this. Now, this won't suit my 
book. I’m quite content that she should give up 
Allerdale; but I don’t intend, if I can help it, that 
she should give up her fortune. I don’t quite see 
my way at present, but it must be managed some- 
how.” 

**Where there's a will there’s a way,’” quoted 
Mrs. Jayden. “And there is always the chapter of 
accidents that, as often as not, run in one’s favour. 
But, if you will take my advice, don’t let Hilda have 
any idea that her fortune is in your thoughts; and if 
she should speak of her intentions, be sure you fall in 
with them, and on no account oppose them. I know 
what she is—obstinate asa mule; if she thinks you 
are trying to persuade her out of them, it will be all 
up with your chance.” 

“Let me alone for that—it is a little too early for 
love-making. She doesn’t know as yet what these 
Lymeport mill-people are like; nor what it is she 
has undertaken to do. She will want my help; she 
will not be able to get on without it. Then, when I 
am indispensable, will be the time for courtship ; and 
I will take good care she shall be in such a position 
that she will not be able to say ‘No,’ ” 


“A very uncertain 


“You?” she said. 
And, as a first step to carrying out her pur- 


Well, she is wise. 


before long. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. JAYDEN INTERVENES, 


Ir was with strange sensations that Hilda awoke on 
the morning of her first day at Lymeport. Yesterday 
she and Katie, with Roger, had travelled down, and 
to-day Mr. Jayden was to initiate her into her new 
life. Yesterday the old life did not seem so far off; 
to-day it seemed separated by an age. 

She had succeeded in carrying out her plan. Mr. 
Jayden had not only not objected, but had warmly 
approved it ; the business was to go on as before under 
the title of “ Richard Carleton’s Exezutors” ; and to- 
day he was to introduce her to her new position as 
head of Manston Mills. Roger accompanied her ; and 
Katie would not be left out of what, to her, was an 
immense treat—to walk through the mills, to see all 
the machinery in action, wheels whirling, looms 
racketing up and down. curious machines like the 
works of old-fashioned pianos netting the long Noith 
Sea fishing seines ; ropes twisting in long sheds and 
twine spinning in sheds still longer; and women 
tending old-fashioned spinning-wheels, driven, how- 
ever by steam and not by foot. 

But if Katie interested, Hilda was almost 
dazed by the noise and heat. By the time Mr. Jayden 
had taken her through the works and introduced Mr. 
Gaston to her in the effices as her head-clerk, and 
after an inspection of the more private books of 
the firm, in which she was shown its actual financial 
position at that moment, she was almost inclined to 
regret having undertaken her task, so utterly in- 
capable did she feel of ever gaining the mastery of 
it. ~ 

“T am quite confused with all I have seen, and 
hardly able to comprehend anything,” she said to Mr. 


was 


Jayden. 
A smile, half-contemptuous, half-compassionate, 
flitted across Gaston’s face. But he said nothing. 


Mr. Jayden replied cheerily— 

“You must not expect to comprehend it all at once. 
Everything is new to you now ; but after atime things 
will drop into their places, and you will be able to 
master them.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said Hilda wearily. She was 
more discouraged than she would admit ; disheartened 
at the crushing responsibility she had taken upon her- 
self. 

Mr. Jayden answered in a tender voice— 

“Don't worry yourself now. You will understand 
things better by-and-bye. And, if you are in any 
difficulty, or anything happens that you cannot 
understand, send for me. I shall be delighted to do 
everything I can for you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Hilda. 
to trouble you more than I can help.” 

“ And if,” he replied in a low voice, so as not to be 
overheard by Roger or Katie, ‘you should find your- 
self temporarily short of funds, let me know instantly, 
and I will put you right at once. Such things do 
happen occasionally in the hest firms; and it is, of 
course, possible that vou may have to face the same 
exigency.” 

Hilda simply replied, “ Thank yeu very much.” 


“T shall try not 
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*In the darkness he told his friend the result of his talk with Hilda.”-—p. 15. 


There was a look in Mr. Jayden’s eyes as he 
proffered this assistance that she did not like ; and she 
resolved that she would be driven to very great straits 
indeed before she would ask him for money. 

“That is settled, then,” said Mr. Jayden. “Now I 
must go, for I have a heavy case on at the assizes. I 
shall be here in a month, unless you should happen to 
want me earlier.” 

“T hope not,” said Hilda; and then he took his 
leave. But, before he was clear of the mills, he 
was waylaid by Roger, who came for final instruc- 
tions. 

* What are you to do next?” repeated Mr. Jayden. 
“ Why, make yourself as usefuii as you can ; be attent- 
ive to your sister and polite to Mr. Gaston ; and keep 
your eyes and ears open. Don’t take upon yourself to 
judge whether a thing is important or not. Send 
word of it to me, and leave me to judge.” 

“ And if I want to hear from you?” 

“T shall write to you at the mills. But you need 
not trouble yourself about that. Anything important 
I should answer in person. and not by letter.” 

Mr. Jayden had intimated that Hilda might safely 
rely on any estimate of Gaston's, but an instinctive dis- 
trust of the head-clerk prevented her from taking much 
comfort from this assurance. All this, and more, of 
her hopes and fears had been recounted in a letter to 
Mr. Lascelles, with urgent requests for advice. Then 
she had gone for a walk with Katie. and had posted 
the letter herself at the head-office in the town. In 


the office were two gentlemen and two ladies, the 
latter of whom eyed her with those keen but con- 
cealed glances which women so well know how to use, 
the elder of the two gentlemen doing the same, not 
less keenly, but with less disguise. The younger 
man made way for her courteously, though he, too, 
was not less struck by her appearance. 

The clerk gave her some stamps, and said— 

“There are some letters for you, Miss Carleton, if 
you would like to take them instead of waiting for 
the delivery.” 

“Thank you very much—I will,” said Hilda, in her 
gentle voice. 

A meaning glance passed between the members of 
the party. John Haileybury (for it was he, with 
Captain and Mrs. Barcaple and her sister) moved 
courteously aside to let her pass. 

“The young lady herself,” said Mrs. Bareaple, in a 
low voice. “Iam glad to have seen her! But what 
an awkward meeting if Lord Allerdale had been with 
us!” 

‘A splendid-looking girl, in spite of her weeds,” 
said Captain Barcaple. 

“T never saw such lovely eyes.” said Miss Laura. 
“ And the sister, too, as dark as night, and yet like her, 
somewhat. Quite an Italian face.” 

John Haileybury alone made no remark. But he 
envied his friend all the more. What could Allerdale 
be thinking of to be so faint-hearted? Would that he 
himself had the chance! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LORD ALLERDALE PLEADS IN VAIN. 
THE Janthe was lying in Lymeport Bay, as was evi- 
dent from the presence of her owner and his guests in 
the town. Lord Allerdale, however, had not landed 
with them, preferring to remain on board rather than 
risk a casual meeting with Hilda in their present un- 
But the next day, when Hilda was 
resting after a morning spent in the mills, Katie, also, 


certain relations. 


being engaged with her governess, a servant entered, 
bearing Lord Allerdale’s card. 

“He be in best parlour, missus,” said the country 
girl, who had never heard of a room called by any 
more ambitious name. 

Tell Lord Allerdale I will be with him directly, 
and ask him to be seated,” said Hilda, one of whose 
cares was to train the raw peasant girl into a fairiy 
good parlour-maid. 
partly to restore 


Then. after going to her room, 
feminine adornment, and 
partly to quiet her throbbing heart, she went down- 
stairs to meet her lover. 


some 


* Hilda !” he exclaimed as she entered ; “ my dearest 
Hilda!” 

He would have kissed her; but there was something 
so sorrowful and yet so steadfast in her look that his 
courage failed him, and he did nothing but hold her 
hands and look helplessly into her eyes. 

“Tam sorry you have come—it is needless pain for 
both of us. You should have left me as I desired.” 
she said, withdrawing her hand. 

* My dearest girl!” he said, vainly trying to regain 
it. ‘“Howcould you imagine me so base?” 

“I do not think you base, Alick; but clearly you 
do not comprehend the circumstances which have 
compelled me to this decision.” 

“Compelled, you say, Hilda! 





Then, as I have felt 
sure all along, you are not giving me up of your own 
free will?” 

“Tam not compelled by anything but that which 
points out my duty.” 

* Then what is it that has come between us, Hilda? 
I know your father’s death has altered your position, 
But did you think I 
You are the same Hilda to 


or you would not be here. 
should care for that? 
me.” 

Her eyes glistened and her voice faltered. The 
temptation strong, as her lover put her 
But, if We were kind and 


Was so 
own wishes into words. 
good, and ready to take her as she was, there was 
Lady Cheviot’s letter to remind her that his family 
were not. And there was her duty to the orphaned 
child, who trusted her so implicitly—nay, even to 
the wayward, extravagant brother, who would need 
all the help and guidance a sister's influence could 
give. She answered him lovingly, vet firmly. 

“Tt is only right that you should know what has 
come between us. It is nothing in yourself, Alick ; 
I know you are too noble to cease loving me because 
Iam poor. It is not because I am poor that I have 
to give you up. It is because poverty has laid certain 
duties upon me which I cannot discharge if I marry 
you. Not only is it needful to carry on these mills, 
but Iam the only one who can carry them on. My 


brother is excluded by the will; the executors cannot 
give their time to them.” 

“Why need that break our engagement. Hilda?” 

“Do you know that Katie’s fortune is sunk in these 
mills, and that if they were sold she would be penni- 
less?) My first duty is to restore her fortune; and 
even if there were nothing else, I could not marry 
you till I had done that. How long it will take me 
to do it I cannct tell; but in any case I have no 
right to ask you to wait. I love you, Alick, too well 
for that.” 

There was silence between them for a few minutes. 
Now that she had told him all that was in her mind, 
there was a reaction. Her love fought hard for life. 
She gave it, a willing sacrifice ; yet hoping all the 
while that his love would prove stronger than her 
duty. For evenif duty gained the day, it was some con- 
solation if his love would not own itself vanquished, 
would not resign its right. But even this consola- 
tion was denied her. For, if she had deceived her- 
self in the vain hoping against hope, the dubious form 
of his answer would have undeceived her. “I don't 
see why your plans should require this delay,” he said. 

There was nothing in the words themselves; but 
that subtle intuition which at times comes to all of us 
illuminated the answer with the hidden meaning 
that lay behind it. and dispelled, once and for ever, 
her fond dream. With her mind once more on its 
even poise, she replied— 

“It could not be otherwise, Alick. At present it is 
uncertain whether I shall succeed in my enterprise. I 
have everything to learn; I am at the mercy of those 
I employ ; and I may fail. But if I do fail, I intend 
to settle my own fortune on Katie as soon as I am 
levally able to do so, which will not be for another 
year at least.” 

“ But, Hilda, I would help you; if we were married 
you could still do as you liked about this.” 

“Would your parents consent, do you think, to 
your marriage with a girl who insisted on giving 
her fortune away from her husband?” 

Lord Allerdale was silent. He knew well enough 
that Hilda’s supposed wealth was the only thing 
which recommended the marriage to his 
Hilda continued calmly— 

“Even if they consented, Alick. I could not devolve 
It belongs to me, and to 


parents, 


such a charge upor you. 
me only, to do it.” 

“Only because you choose to assume it, Hilda. 
You are under no compulsion.” 

“No other compulsion than that of my own con- 
science. I shall never be satisfied till I have re- 
placed it.” 

He looked at her with a curious expression on his 
face. “Then must I take it, Hilda, that you give 
me no hope whatever ?” 

“T am bound to release vou from an engagement 
which I have no chance of fulfilling, for some years 
at least.” 

* But if I agree to wait?” 

His tone was not that of an eager lover ; and Hilda 
noted it. 

“You know, Alick, as well as I do, that you can- 
not. The only right thing is for me to release you 
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absolutely. An engagement contingent upon my 
success. would be the worst thing possible for both 
of us; and I am sure that, on reflecton, you will see 
it also.” 

He was convinced, and she read it in his eyes, but 
he made no reply. She continued— 

“There is this also against it: your parents would 
never consent to their only son marrying a penniless 
girl? Answer me truly.” 

“They would not,” he said humbly. “ But if we 
waited——” 

“It could not be, Alick ; and I would never consent 
to drag you down, even if I had not my own duty 
to show me my way.” 

“TI think you cannot really have loved me, Hilda, 
or you would not treat this matter so calmly,” he 
replied, betrayed into irritation by what he thought 
was her indifference. 

“It is cruel to say that, Alick,” she replied, while a 
look of pain came into her eyes. “But let us part 
friends. You will thank me hereafter, and I——” 

Her voice broke for a moment, and Lord Allerdale 
might yet have won her back from her duty. But he 
let the chance slip. She continued— 

“T shall at least know that I have done my duty.” 
She held out her hand. “It is best to part now,” she 
said. “Do not prolong the pain of what is inevit- 
able.” 

“Must it really be so, then?” said Allerdale, taking 
her hand. 

“It must indeed.” And with a final grasp of his 
hand, and gathering tears in her eyes, she parted from 
him. 

Lord Allerdale left the house with an uncomfort- 
able consciousness that he had not played a very dig- 
nified part in the interview. He had come to conquer, 
and he had gone away—conquered. He had been very 
amenable to reason, and very far from that height 
of passion which he had supposed himself to possess. 
He had imagined himself stopping her mouth with 
kisses, and overbearing her arguments by the sheer 
force of his passion ; but, instead, he had been overcome 
by her reason. He was dissatisfied with her, and still 
more dissatisfied with himself. 

And Hilda was not less hurt. She had decided on 
her course, and meant to keep it. But she was dis- 
appointed to find Lord Allerdale make such a poor 
fight, and be so easily convinced. She had credited him 
with a more manly love; and it was humiliating to 
find him, after all, only a commonplace sort of lover. 
Humiliating as it was, however, it served to mitigate 
the final wrench of parting, and to brace up her mind 
for those new duties that lay beyond. Some tears she 
shed, not altogether for herself. Some were for the 
idol that lay prostrate and broken in the shrine of 
her affections. 

When Lord Allerdale returned to the Junthe, the 
party on board had a very fair estimate of the 
object of his visit. and of its result; though he, of 
course, was reticent about it. Only to John Hailey- 
bury did he say anything. and not to him till the 
other members of the party had turned in for the 
night, and only the lookout man forward and Hailey- 
burys huge St. Bernard were present besides them- 
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selves. Then, in the darkness. he told his friend the 
result of his talk with Hilda. 

“T could not move her,” he said sadly. “ Every- 
thing was against me; for, though she did not say so 
in definite words, I infer from some of her questions 
that my mother, Lady Cheviot, is mixed up in the 
matter. She told me she was going to write to Miss 
Carleton.” 

* Did you see the letter?” 

“No; but I know what my mother would be likely 
to write, and I know what Hilda would be sure to 
say in reply. I am afraid that is the cause of the 
mischief.” 

Haileybury had an answer on his tongue, but did 
not say it. Allerdale continued — 

“IT do not know whether Hilda has answered it ; 
but if she has told my mother what she told me, Lady 
Cheviot’s opposition will be fatal. She is not only 
poor, but she has undertaken to restore her half- 
sister's fortune, which is sunk in the mills; and she 
will not marry in any case till she is of age, so that 
if the mills fail she can settle her own fortune on the 
child.” 

“What a noble girl! Why do you not wait for 
her?” 

‘I asked her why it need hinder our marriage. I 
would have helped her to do it.” 

* And what was her answer?” 

“That it was a task she could not and would 
not devolve upon anyone. I could not force her to 
give way.” 

Haileybury looked at his friend, who seemed as if 
he were defending himself against some unseen 
accuser, though Haileybury had said little. Probably 
he could not conceal that silent disagreement which 
needs no words to express itself. He knew that he 
would not have acted with such tame acquiescence. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that you must submit 
to the delay. But that does not necessarily imply 
that you give her up.” 

‘I do not know how to act,” said Allerdale. * If 
it were simply a question of overcoming her scruples, 
I think I could do it. But this delay (and I am 
sure she will not yield on this) is where my family 
will come in. As I said before. I am afraid there has 
already been some interference by my mother; if that 
be so, nothing on earth will move Hilda. I am afraid 
there is nothing left but to submit.” 

By daylight the Janthe was well on her way down 
Lymeport Bay. At breakfast nothing was said about 
Lord Allerdale’s business; but everybody had a very 
good idea of what had happened. Mrs. Barcaple said 
privately to her sister that it had turned out exactly 
as she thought it would, and that both Lord Allerdale 
and Miss Carleton had acted very sensibly. John 
Haileybury said nothing. But he made an inward 
resolve to know more of * Carleton’s” and of the fair 
head of the firm. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SERVING TWO MASTERS. 


In the excitement and worry of entering on her 
new life, the necessity of gaining some insight into 
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its routine, and the anticipation and harassment of 
the final interview with Lord Allerdale, Hilda had 
somewhat let slip her care of Katie’s education. 

Katie had pleaded hard and successfully not to be 
sent away from Hilda, she yielding somewhat against 
her judgment, so far as the child was concerned, 
because she felt she could not face the inevitable lone- 
liness which sending her to school would entail. So, 
as a@ compromise, a governess had been engaged, on 
Mr. Jayden’s recommendation, who was to teach 
Katie, as far as the wilful child would be taught. 
during the hours that Hilda was engaged in the mills. 
The remainder of the time she was with Hilda. 

These hours of emancipation were real delights to 
both of them; either walking, or driving in the little 
pony chaise, which was the sole remainder of the 
equipages they had possessed in Mr. Carleton’s time, 
they became acquainted with the wooded lanes and 
rounded hills that environ Lymeport, and with the 
sea-coast and little harbour some two miles distant. 
Everywhere they met with respect mingled with un- 
disguised curiosity and admiration. In the villages 
and hamlets round the town children would gaze, and 
women come to their doors to see the beautiful young 
lady, who was the new owner of Manston Mills, and 
the dark Italian-looking child who sat by her side in 
the In Lymeport itself they were better 
known, though, perhaps, not less objects of curiosity 
and speculation ; and before long people began to call 
and leave their cards at Manston House. 

Their society, however, was but limited. Their loss 
was still too recent, and Hilda’s heart too sore, to 
allow of much visiting. The rector and his family 
were, of course, visitors from the first, and one or two 
others, near neighbours; but there were others who 
prided themselves on their selectness, who thought 
that a young girl who was to be seen at times in 
every one of the different mills at Manston, who 
exercised a vigilant oversight over all the details of 
her business, and who spent hours in her counting- 
house, was hardly a fit associate for daughters who 
played tennis, sang more or less indifferently well, 
held stalls at bazaars, rode to: hounds, and moved in 
the first circles of Lymeport society. 

If she had not dismissed Lord Allerdale, the case 
would, of course, have been different. A future 
Countess of Cheviot would have been too distinguished 
a person to be neglected, even if she did spend her 
time overlooking ropemakers and twine-spinners and 
in keeping accounts. But of that event Lymeport 
had only got a confused idea. No one in the town 
knew that Lord Allerdale had been to the mills and had 
been dismissed. Some said there had never been an 
engagement ; others, that it had been broken off the 
instant her altered fortunes were known; but no one 
knew the exact truth. 

But all were not of this type ; some were actuated 
by sincere sympathy for a young girl placed in such 
a difficult position and with such arduous work before 
her. And of these there were only a very few who 
could refrain from questions which were, but were not 
meant to be, impertinent, and from advice which was 
not less impertinent because well meant. So Hilda 


chaise. 


had but few friends, and little leisure or desire for 
making more. She had occupation enough, too, in 
her business and its anxieties, without needing to 
seek distraction abroad. 

And there were other matters. which were making 
her anxious. It was not only that she could not 
understand Mr. Gaston’s accounts; there were also 
large sums of money going out every week for 
wages, expenses, and other matters. which seemed, so 
far as she could judge, to be so heavy as to swamp 
all the profits of the business, and which there 
seemed to be no mode of checking with the work 
actually done. 

She appealed to Roger to help her in instituting 
some kind of check, but after one attempt he gave it 
up, as indeed was to be expected. 

“You'll never do it, Hilda,” he said; “you'll have 
the pot boil over if youdo. These people won't stand 
it from you.” 

Mr. Jayden, however, answered in person Roger's 
report of this attempt and its result. 

* Too much money going out?” he said, when Hilda 
had told him her trouble. 

“It is not so much the amount, though it does seem 
large, as that I have no means of checking it with the 
work actually done.” 

“My dear Miss Hilda, in every business you have to 
depend on the accuracy and honesty of subordinates. 
If you are dissatisfied with them, the obvious remedy 
is to discharge them. But I should deprecate that. 
It would be very unwise just now.” 

“IT do not want to discharge anyone; I only want 
to control the expenditure,” said Hilda. 

“Let Gaston be called in. Perhaps he can show 
you where the check is.” 

Mr. Jayden gave the head-clerk a peculiar look as 
he came in, which Hilda noted with some surprise. 
“Miss Carleton cannot understand these accounts as 
they are rendered, Mr. Gaston. Can't you throw them 
into a clearer form? Miss Carleton complains that 
she has no means of checking them by the work 
actually done.” 

“They have always been given in that form,” said 
Gaston. 

* What is wanted is,” said Mr. Jayden, looking very 
straight at Gaston, “ that the work paid for should be 
vouched by someone competent to check it. You 
understand ?” 

“That is exactly what I want,” said Hilda. 

“T will try to arrange it. I ought to have told you, 
sir, that the crank-pin of the engine is cracked,” said 
Gaston, with a responsive look at Mr. Jayden. 

“T will look at it, if Miss Carleton will excuse me,” 
he replied. 

They went to the engine-room together, and when 
out of earshot Gaston said, “I’ve hard work to 
satisfy Miss Carleton, sir. She will have a reason for 
everything.” 

“So it seems. 





You must try and pacify her, Mr. 
Gaston—satisfy her, mind,” he added, fixing his eye 
on the head-clerk. “It is not for me to tell you. 
You know as well as anybody how to do it.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“New bonnets and the butcher's bill.”—p. 18. 


ISS PROCTER, in her pretty poem, “The 

| / Tyrant and the Captive.” describes a 
/ prisoner who, when he feels the March 
winds blowing, can dream the rest of 


spring, and finds comfort and content 
in the sight of a swallow flitting past his window, or 
a star shining out of the darkness of night. There 
are many other stories of the same kind in both fact 
and fiction, in which prisoners have been kept from 
despair and madness, through all the horrors of soli- 
tary confinement, by a plant on the wall, some tiny 
elimpse of the outer world, or even by the companion- 
ship of mouse, spider, or toad—anything, in short, 
which gave them a subject for thought, and kept hope 
alive within them. 

These stories carry with them the moral that it is 
well for everyone to have an outside interest in their 
lives: a something, be it what it may, differing froin 
the daily work, giving a larger horizon, and change of 
thought out of working hours. Most men who have 
succeeded in life have had a hobby of this kind, often 
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r OUTSIDE. 


curiously different from the main work of their lives, 
but appreciated all the more by reason of its refresh- 
ing effect on the tired brain. The two great statesmen 
of the present day who cast aside the burthens of 
public life for the chemical laboratory and the study 
of Homer, are cases in point, and by no means isolated 
ones; and every business man has the daily change 
between office and home life to refresh his brain, and 
keep mind and body true to their balance, even if he 
have no absorbing study for his spare hours. 

With women it is different ; and even in these days 
of higher education and wider interests, the average 
woman remains absorbed in family and society cares, 
and needs urging to the duty of looking outside. 
The young girl fresh from school is eager for the 
amusements natural to her age, and books and studies 
are only too often thrown aside, till the brain gets 
rusty and the time for returning to them is past, and 
the result in later life is distressing. A girl who 
marries young is apt to think that housekeeping ar. 
the care of children are the whole and only duties of 
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a wife, and the gradual decay of belief in woman's 
powers on the part of her husband is an instructive 
commentary on the condition cf her brain after lying 
fallow for years. Mothers of this kind, when their 
daughters grow up, either encourage them in idleness, 
or grieve and complain because they have no share in 
the pursuits and objects of the young people's lives, 
though they are probably no longer capable of being 
interested in anything but new bonnets and the 
butcher's bill. If a woman of this type does not 
marry, she degenerates into the gossiping, scandal- 
loving old maid we all know and deplore, her natural 
goodness of heart so overlaid by the perpetual chatter 
which is the result of narrowness, that she is dreaded 
by those to whom she most desires to show kindness, 
and is looked upon as either a dangerous person or a 
bore by all her neighbours. And all the while, if 
these people would only have kept an open window, 
much outside! Charities are growing 
more systematic, less pauperising ; men and women 
need the help of human sympathy; nature is ever 
beautiful; art, science, and literature grow richer 
every year; and though only the few can originate, 
the many can enjoy and learn. 

Dwellers in towns can give a helping hand to 
students of all kinds, and few people realise how 
much a little intelligent sympathy helps and en- 
courages the worker. The artist, the wood-carver, 
the embroiderer, the musician, are all glad of appre- 
ciative notice—not merely the careless “ Very pretty,” 
but the comprehensive understanding of technical 
details, and the realisation of difficulties of which the 
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1G “The legends that cluster round 
ME the old Hall.” 


ignorant know nothing. The district visitor is glad 
of a pair of ears into which she can pour her troubles 
without being told that all poor people drink, or 
something equally sweeping: just as if poor people 
were not as different one from another as their 
richer neighbours. 

There are young people to be amused (and it does 
not invariably amuse a young gir: to be asked to a 
téte-a-téte tea, with unlimited criticism of her dress 
and manners thrown in !), old ones to be cheered, sick 
ones to be comforted, stupid ones to be enlivened ; and 
for all these things to be well done, tact and sym- 
pathy are needed—not clumsy good intentions, but the 
kind that are polished and brightened by friction. In 
the country some people spend terribly dull lives for 
want of neighbours to gossip with, and all the while 
the seasons come and go, flowers bloom and birds fly, 
fields grow ripe for harvest, and the woods put on 
their glory of autumn colour, but the window is shut, 
and all these beautiful things pass unnoticed. While 
perhaps in the next village lives some old lady who 
has learnt to look outside, who spends life in a 
ceaseless round of interests, with her garden and her 
rain-gauge, her botanical specimens or fossils, ‘her 
books and papers, and with time to make a frock for 
the keeper’s child or take a class at the school into 
the bargain. How delightful those old ladies are! 
An intimate acquaintance with the needs and desires 
of every man, woman, and child in the parish does 
not make them narrow, nor are their subjects of 
conversation limited to local affairs. They have read 
and enjoyed the biography of which everyone in town 
is talking, but can leave that subject to 
discuss the beauties of the neighbourhood. 
They know the particular hollow of the 
downs where the frog orchis grows, and 
the legends that cluster round the old 
Hall; to their eager eyes the golden oriole 
shows himself, and the wryneck builds in 
their trees. Their gardens are gay with 
the newest flowers and the rarest ferns, 
and, however poor, and however ill-pro- 
vided with lively neighbours they are, their 
regular habit of looking outside has en- 
larged their brains, strengthened their 
memories, and given them a lasting happi- 
ness which reacts on all their surround- 
ings, 

It stands to reason that everyone can- 
not have windows all round, for that re- 
quires exceptional ability ; but when one 
faculty is cultivated others come into 
play, and every bit of knowledge acquired 
throws a fresh light on the path, so that 
every fresh study means an additional 
source of happiness, and often of useful- 
Then when the troubles of life come 
on, and disappointments, trials, ill-health 
take away the capacity for mere amuse- 
ment, there is something to fall back 
upon ; outside interests will be balm in 
bereavement, occupation in dull days, 
sheet-anchors in time of temptation. 

It seems a very small thing for a young 


ness. 
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girl to read a solid book for half an hour a day, 
to give the same amount of time to a Beethoven 
sonata, or to purchase a cheap handbook and begin 
identifying the flowers, birds, or shells she sees in 
her daily walks; but it is a beginning, and the 
habit acquired in youth grows with her growth. 
She will find how much more it is possible to do 
in a day than she imagined when she dawdled 
away all her time; she will find herself able to 
enjoy the society of intelligent people, and as years 
go on she will be saved from that worrying over 
fancied slights which is the curse of the unoccupied 
female mind. And finally, she will be more and 
more impressed by the beauty and goodness of God's 
beautiful wor!d, and will be able at last to give back 
to Him the gifts He gave, brightened, polished, made 
use of in a worthy manner: honoured, in short, 
as all good gifts should be. All this can be done 
at the expense of a little effort ac the beginning 
—only at the beginning, for it soon grows into a 
habit. Surely it is worth while, for the sake of 
the future, to take a little troubic and learn to look 


outside. 
M. PAYNE SMITH. 


B. POWER, M.A. 


“And the Lord shewed me four carpenters.”—Zecu, i. 20. 
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something is for all of us—one 
thing, it may be, more than another for this person or 
that, but all Scripture profitable for our instruction : 
it may be reproving, it may be teaching, it may be 
comforting, but profitable in all cases for the life 
which now is, as well as for that which is to come. 

And so it comes to pass that, according to our needs, 
we are always turning up something good out of the 
old Bible. Kings and their subjects, lawyers, doctors, 
priests, thieves, murderers, women good and bad, and 
little children, and old, old men, the needlewoman, 
the engraver, the mason, the jeweller, the brass- 
founder, and the smith ; all the people of daily life ; 
they are all there—and amongst them “the Lord 
shewed me four carpenters.” 

Four carpenters, as seen by themselves, may mean 
very little to us: but four carpenters, as shown by 
God and with their work explained by Him, may 
mean a very great deal. 

The Hebrew ‘vord which we translate “ carpenters ” 
means workmen in iron, brass, and stone as well as 
wood. 





They are here the workmen of God. They are 
behind the scenes of ordinary life; they are invisible 
skilled workers—not visible unless specially revealed 
to the human eye. They are God’s operatives, by 
whom He is going to work; they are a revelation to 
the prophet, under a human symbol, of the means at 
His disposal. 

It is worth our while to tarry for a moment here 
You will observe that of the horns it says, “ Then 
lifted I up mine eyes and saw, and behold four herns.” 
Of the carpenters it says, “And the Lord shewed me 
four carpenters.” 

The horn is, as you know, in Scripture, the symbol 
of power—an instrument of force, whether of offence 
or defence, as the case may be. 

Here the four horns are the symbols of persecutors, 
of violence and oppression—of what the propi:et 
knew only too well—the destroyers of his people and 
State. He needed but little to make him understand 
about these—he knew them, as I have said, only too 
well. 

But he did need a revelation as to how they were 
to be crushed—to be put in fear, to be destroyed. 
That he never could have found out for himself ; but 
what he could not do for himself the Lord did for 
him : the Lord shewed him four carpenters. 

“Then said I, What come these todo? And He 
spake, saying, These are the horns which have scat- 
tered Judah, so that no man did lift up his head: but 
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these are come to fray [or frighten] them, to cast out 
the horns of the Gentiles, which lifted up their horn 
over the land of Judah to scatter it.” 

Think fora moment of what this teaches you in 
the experiences of daily life. Cannot you see your 
troubles plainly enough? the wasting horns which 
meet you in life, wasting you, it may be, in your sub- 
stance, in your family, in your prosperity, in your 
health—aye, it may be in worse than all these—in 
your soul; these you see plainly enough; and it may 
be that all or any of these we have brought upon 
ourselves, even as Judah did when he was subjected 
to the horns of the Gentiles. 

Oh! it would be heartbreaking, crushing, if there 
were nothing for us but to realise the evils we have 
brought upon ourselves, even as Judah did when he 
was subjected to the horns of the Gentiles: if our lives 
were to be spent only under the ban of those terrible 
words, “ Know, therefore, and see that it is an evil 
thing and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy 
God” (Jer. ii. 19), if we had only to do with the 
horns which have scattered, so that no man did lift 
up his head; if we were left only to all that we 
3ut there is, thank God, a 
revelation for us, and an interpretation of the revela- 
tion too, Let us seek it, and we shall get it. The 
prophet needed to have it revealed to him who these 


could see of our troubles. 


carpenters were, and what these carpenters had to 
do. He sought the revelation, and it was given. 

And we, often we miss comfort 
Wedo not know 
the nature of a trouble, because we do not ask to be 
We know indeed the trouble, but not 
and how often we do not know His helps, 


brethren ! how 
because we do not seek it from God. 


taught by Him. 
its nature ; 
His mercies, His intentions of grace, because we do 
not ask Him to teach us about this and that, as it 
comes up! 

We cannot bring together things which differ, and 
make them meet; we cannot fit opposing cireum- 
stances and manifestations into each other; we can 
no more do this than could the prophet fit together 
-the four carpenters and the four 
horns; but God, if we seek them from Him, can and 
will give us beautiful revelations of comfort, as He 
did to Zechariah when, having seen four devastating 
horns, he said, ‘*And the Lord shewed me four car- 
penters.” 

The revelation which God gave to the prophet was a 
very comprehensive one. 


the two fours- 


The four horns were met by four carpenters. It 
was a declaration to Zechariah that there existed— 
ready to act out of the unseen world, whether by 
energising human means, or not—a system of counter- 
poises, and counter-influences, and means of salvation, 
with Divine intentions concerning them, all of which 
were there, though man saw them not. God revealed 
the workers of the spirit-world ; who—it may be with, 
or it may be without, human instrumentality—would 
fray, or frighten, the horns; and not only fray them, 
but also cast them out. 

I am not the least concerned as to how the car- 
penters would act, with what tools, smiting, as it were, 
with hammer or axe, or gnawing away with saw or file; 
my concern is with the fact that they appear upon the 


scene, and that I know what was their work. I know 
that they were to fray the horns, and to cast them out. 
Ah! we are too curious as to the tools by which God 
is going to work ; we are too often for prescribing to 
H.m what there ought to be. At times we are thinking 
of the thunder when He is going to use the still small 
voice. Weare for ten thousand men with sword and 
spear when He is for but three hundred with pitchers 
and lamps; we are for the armour of Saul when He 
is fcr the smooth stone of the brook. The revelation 
is of workers and their work, and not of the tools by 
which the work should be done. The great doctrine 
that ‘“ His ways are not as our ways, nor His thoughts 
as our thoughts,” is seen by the way in which He 
sets His carpenters to work, as well as in the work 
which He gives them to do. 

Tarry for a moment on this thought. Think of 
how He gave the bread to the beleaguered city. He 
made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of 
chariots and a noise of horses, even the noise of a 
great host, so that they arose and fled in the twilight 
—fled, we are told, for their life; and then the four 
leprous men, the visible, acting in conjunction (though 
they knew it not) with the noise of a great host, the 
invisible, entered into the camp, and were the means 
of bringing bread into the city. 

Think of the revelation of the secret to that young 
man whose eyes were opened at the prophet’s prayer. 
“And behold, the mountain was full of chariots and 
horses of fire round about Elisha.” 

Think of Sennacherib’s host. An angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
an hundred fourscore and five thousand, 

Think of the wheels taken from Pharaoh's chariots, 
and of the chains struck from Peter's limbs, and the 
door opening to him of its own accord. 

Remember the fourth in the furnace with Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego ; and the angel with Daniel 
in the lion’s den ; and the men who took hold of the 
hand of lingering Lot; and how Abraham was sure 
that God would send His angel before his servant, to 
find amongst his kindred a wife for his son. 

Who was that man that appeared with the drawn 
sword in his hand unto Joshua?) Who met Elijah 
in the wilderness and told him to arise and eat, for 
the journey was too great for him? Were they not 
all the secret powers of God, manifested more or less 
openly, but existing with Him, to be used at His will? 
The world unseen is peopled with ministering spirits, 
which are sent forth to minister to those who shall be 
heirs of salvation. 

At times the Lord shows how He works, at times 
He does not; at times He works with means, at times 
without. But what I want you to have grafted on 
your minds is this, that the powers of evil have not 
got it all to themselves—that they are matched and 
overmatched for the people of God. 

Zechariah saw four horns; it was the human ap- 
prehending the terrible ; and the terrible is not ignored 
by God; it is emphasised, it is explained : “ These are 
the horns which have scattered Judah, Israel, and 
Jerusalem—measure the length, and breadth, and 
depth of their powers and acts of ruin—but they are 
provided against, judged, and doomed.” 
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God puts their evil work against His people side by 
side with the work that He will do on their behalf: 
“ And the Lord shewed me four carpenters.” 

There was a matching of four against four. There 
is a carpenter for every horn ; the tools by which each 
was to work are unrevealed, but they are revealed 
themselves. Do not be too curious to see the car- 
penters’ tools; your concern is with the carpenters 
themselves. Enough for us, by God's gift to us of 
faith, that we see Him thus providing for each and 
every trial that comes upon us: that He has power 
to cope with each evil; that when chastisement has 
done its work upon us, He will stay its hand, and 
break its power. 

All evil meets its match in every part when God 
comes forth to work. The four carpenters were to 
fray the four horns, and cast them out. 

Led, then, by this revelation to Zechariah, we are 
privileged, even as he, to look for a moment into the 
world invisible, and see what there is for us there. 
In that world there exist counterpoises, counter-in- 
fluencings, meansof salvation, Divine intentions, Divine 
interpositions, which the Lord must show us and must 
explain to us, or we shall not know anything about 
them. Sorrow, sickness, loss, shame, disappointment, 
temptation, sin, may certainly be to us as the horns 
which scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem, but in 
the world invisible are the means of meeting them all. 

If there be bad influences against you or yours, 
God can bring counter-influences against them, and 
He can break the spell of evil even already done. 
The horn has done its work; now He can bring the 
carpenter upon the scene. All may seem desperate, 
even as regards accomplished evil; but the horn. that 
has scattered, casting misery all around, embracing as 
it were Judah, and Israel, and verusalem, can be con- 
fronted by the skilled workman of the Lord. His 
carpenter can fray it, and cast it out. 

A Divine interposition can do the work; ask God 
to withdraw your eyes from what is around, as were 
withdrawn the eyes of the seer of old, to show you 
intentions of grace, to show you the destruction of 
evil, to show you the worst evil balanced and counter- 
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poised by His provision of grace and power. It is an 
immense gain to us when we come to believe that 
there are powers which can work us good, which are 
far more potent than those which are working and 
which have worked us ill. We lift up our eyes and 
see, and behold four horns ; thus far only can we go, 
alas! too sadly, with the prophet. Oh, may we be 
privileged to take up his words, and say,“ And the 
Lord shewed me four carpenters.” 

And evenif no distinct revelation be vouchsafed, 
may we have grace to believe in the existence of the 
Lord’s resources which have not been manifested. 
Let us put ourselves within the range of Divine possi- 
bilities. Let us believe that we live amid a real 
unseen. Let us be sure that whatever our trouble, 
however great our ruin, there are agencies suited to 
our care. Let us be certain that, however great our 
enemies, God has means to cope successfully with them, 
to fray them, and to cast them out. 

Why need you despair of restoration, of help, of 
salvation, be your cause never so low, when the mystery 
which hath been hid for ages and for generations is 
now made manifest /—Christ in us the hope of glory. 

This is what God has shown to us. Let me not 
say “This,” but He—He, the One who is now set 
forth: “For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that He might destroy the works of the devil” ; 
and his worst work was the scattering of the scul, so 
that no man in himself does lift up his head. 

Look, look into the unseen, and there, like Stephen, 
behold Jesus at the right hand of God; there see the 
Divine intention of grace, there the Destroyer of the 
one who would destroy you. 

There is for youin the New Testament as great a 
revelation of grace, according to your need, as there 
was to the prophet in the Old. Zechariah has given 
even to you and to me to-day a great prophecy of hope, 
security, and peace, when he tells us that he lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld four horns; and stopping not 
amid the wreck and ruin of Judah, Israel, and Jeru- 
salem, then goes on to the revelation of mercy, power, 
restoration, wisdom, and grace, saying to us— 

“ And the Lord shewed me four carpenters.” 





GOOD CHEER FOR SICK FOLK. 


A HOSPITAL 


ADDRESS. 


BY A. L. SOMERVELL. 


“And, behold, they brought to Him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.”’—Str. Marr. ix. 2. 


} EOPLE are generally most ready to talk 
} about what personally interests them. 
When two sailors meet, they will not 
exchange many words before they get 
on the subject of a seafaring life; 






ships, storms, rocky coasts, and good 
harbours ; what voyages they have been, 
what captains they have sailed with; or 
the sort of vessels which they have them- 
selves commanded. It is the same with those 
who have some taste in common, such as music; they 


will talk together by the hour about the music they 
have heard, or discuss the composers they like the best. 
Gardeners, and even those who care about flowers, 
but can only grow a few in a box on the window- 
ledge, are never at a loss, when they get together, for 
something to talk about. Indeed, most of us have 
some occupation, or trade, or subject in which we are 
interested, and about which we know more than we 
do of anything else. It is one thing with one man, 
and something quite different with his neighbour. 
There is, however, one subject in which almost 
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everyone is personally interested—that is, sickness and 
suffering: so that if we began to talk about aches 
and pains, and doctors and medicines, each one of us 
could tell a tale to which the others would be able to 
listen with a good deal of fellow-feeling or sympathy. 
I know it does not make illness easy to bear, or pain 
less painful, to be told that someone else suffers more 
than you do. Yet it is well that we should be 
reminded sometimes of what is merciful and comfort- 
able in our lot, even when we have much to bear. If 
we lived in some of the uncivilised or less civilised 
places in the world, to fall ill would mean that we 
were sure to be exposed to ignorant, barbarous, or 
even cruel treatment. 
Listen to what a young Egyptian told not long 
ago of the treatment he had been accustomed to. He 
says :—‘If you get sick in Egypt they don't know 
what to do. 
red-hot iron. 


Doctor come and burn your neck with 
See here, these marks in my face; I 
was cut all over like that when a boy because my eyes 
were And once when I had bad pain in my 
stomach, doctor burn it with hot iron, very bad—the 
marks are there now. Poor Egypt! the people very 
dark, very ignorant.” 

Of the women of India we read :—‘The idea of 
making invalids comfortable never occurs to them, 
and they are frequently left to suffer and die alone. 
The so-called native women doctors only aggravate 
their sufferings : 


sore, 


the treatment and remedies being 
in most cases positively injurious.” 

Among the wandering tribes of Northern Indians, 
anyone becoming too ill to travel is left behind. His 
companions cover him with deer-skins, light a fire, 
and leave some food, and tell him in what direction 
they are going. If the poor sufferer gets worse, there 
is no help for him; and if he does not die of disease 
he will probably perish of hunger. 

In some of the savage islands of the South Pacific, 
the only remedy by which they attempt to cure a sick 
person is to kill one or more of his neighbours. 

Dr. Livingstone tells in his Journal of the method 
of treating a fractured leg he found among one of the 
tribes of Central Africa. A large hole was dug in the 
ground, into which the patient was put, and the earth 
was filled in till he was buried up to his waist. Then 
a large fire was kindled over the leg, which must 
have half-roasted the poor fellow, whether it helped 
to set the broken bone or not! 

When we hear things like these. we can feel thank- 
ful that we live in England, where there are doctors 
and nurses who are able and willing to do better for 
us than that. 

But, after all. illness is often a time when the mind 
suffers quite as much as the body. <A man is laid up, 
and has much to bear in the way of pain, or weakness 
and weariness. But beyond all that is the trouble 
about his wife and children. 
get along without him? 


How are they able to 
Or if he has enough laid 
by to provide for their present needs, he can't help 
fearing forthe future. Will he ever be strong enough 
again to do a day’s work? He hears that his place 
where he worked has been already filled up, and he 
will be obliged to go elsewhere in search of employ- 
ment, 


The sick mother’s heart aches to think of the little 
ones she is no longer able to care for; what hurt or 
danger, or harm may befall them while they are 
deprived of her watchful care. These are only 
instances; the “ heart knoweth its own bitterness ;” 
and many a one who knows what it is to be laid upon 
a sick-bed will be ready to agree that the pain the 
mind suffers is often than the 
disease itself. It is fvv hard, until we listen to the 
voice of our Heavenly Friend saying, “Call upon Me 
in the day of trouble. 


far harder to bear 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” 

But anxiety about husband or wife, or child or 
future, is not the worst pain that can come. 

In the long, quiet hours many a one begins to feel, 
for the first time, perhaps, that his heart is not right 
in the sight of God. Things he did long ago, and 
had forgotten all about, come back to his memory. 
Perhaps the pain all gathers round one wrong act, 
which he would give anything to have the power now 
to wndo, Or it may be rather the bitter feeling that 
he has lived his life hitherto on the tack 
altogether ; loved by his family, and respected by his 
friends, but with never a thought of his Father in 
heaven, or of the Saviour who shed His life-blood for 
him. Could the doctor give a draught that would 
enable him to forget the past, or that would wipe out 
the soiled record of the years that are behind—then 
indeed his mere bodily pain and 
seem light and easy to bear. 


wrong 


weariness would 


“They that be whole need not 
they that are sick.” 


a physician, but 
These are the words of Jesus 
Christ; and to show plainly that it was this very 
soul-sickness that He came to cure, He went on—*I 
am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” 

We may all go to this Physician. 
actly what is wrong with us; 


He knows ex- 
and no one can turn 
away saying, “ He doesn’t understand my case.” 

The story of the sick of the palsy shows us how He 
can see through us. The man is carried by his friends 
on his bed into the midst before Jesus, and it does not 
need the practised eye of a doctor to see that he is ill 
and weak and suffering. 
helpless limbs ! 
sick body. 

But Jesus saw more than 


Look at his wan face and 
That is what the multitude saw—a 


that. He saw through 
the man, into his heart, into his past life 
plain before Him. 


it was all 
“He knew what was in man;” 
and He knew what was the real necessity of this 
man—that his sick with sin, should be re- 
stored to health; and He said unto the sick of the 
palsy, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” 


soul, 


Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever. 70-day, He sees into ov inmost souls, He 
knows everything We cannot hide or 
cover up one bit of our life, or keep secret from Him 
a single thought or feeling. Thank God that we 
eannot! Why should we wish to hide anything from 
the only One who can deliver us? It is an untold 
relief that He does know all, and knows the worst 
about each one of us, and yet has authority to say, 
“Son—daughter—be of 
forgiven thee.” 


about us, 


good cheer; thy sins be 
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> CHAPTER I. 

ELL, dear, what are you 
going to do to-day’ I 
must go to the City, 
and leave you to your 

own devices,” said Harry 
Melton to his young wife, 
«a few days after their re- 
turn from the honeymoon, 
as they sat at the breakfast-table 
one morning. 

The newly made Mrs. Melton had 
attracted the rising young solicitor by 
the sweet naireté of her manner and the 
delicate beauty of her soft hazel eyes. 

Like many a young man in love, he 
had not sought a wife for the deeper qualities of 
intellect and soul which would make her a fit com- 
panion and helpmeet in the trials and pleasures of 
daily life. 

“Must you go, dearest. and leave me alone all the 
day?” was the reply, as she leant caressingly against 
him. 

‘IT am afraid you must learn to get through the day 
without me. I shall be back as early as I can this 
evening. You can amuse yourself by decorating the 
drawing-room and doing the housekeeping. If you 
have any time left, you will find some books on that 
shelf which will improve your mind.” 

* You don’t mean to say that you expect me to read 
those dry old books, Harry? I had enough of them at 
school. If you subscribe to Mudie’s, I shall find some- 
thing more to my taste.” 

“T don’t think, May, that you should read novels 
before lunch.” 

“What does a woman want to read heavy books for 
when she is grown up? When I left school I thought 
my education was finished.” 

“Finished! It only begins when we enter the 
world, and finishes when we leave it—if then.” 

“Well. mother said it was finished. and I don’t want 
to learn any more. I shall want some money this after- 
noon, Harry. I must get some things for the house.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I have no idea how 
much they will come to. Besides, I must get some 
things for myself.” 

* Will ten pounds be enough?” 

“T really have no idea how much they will come to; 
I don’t know what the things cost.” 

“Tam afraid I can't give you a cheque if you can't 
tell me how much to make it out for.” 

“But if you give me one I can fill in the amount at 
the shop,” said May pleadingly. 

“T really cannot do that: it is not business,” 
answered Mr. Melton firmly. 

“Well, [I have some money from my wedding 
presents in the bank, and can make a cheque for 
myself,” was the pouting reply. 
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“Very well; but mind you fill it in properly; ” 
and he ran down the steps into the street, waving a 
smiling farewell as he passed out of sight round the 
corner. 

After a quarter of an hour spent with the cook, in 
which that experienced functionary so overawed May 
by her superior knowledge that she gladly jumped at 
every suggestion made, she retired with a sigh of 
relief to a sofa and a three-volume novel. Brought 
up in a luxurious home, she had never been allowed 
to learn the duties she was now called upon as 
mistress of a household to perform. Her mother’s 
sole idea in life with regard to her pretty daughter 
had been to find a husband for her who would be 
able to give her every luxury and comfort to which 
she had been accustomed at home. The result of this 
training was that May had been thoroughly spoiled. 

Conscious of her own beauty, and confident in its 
power, she had no ambition to train her mental facul- 
ties ; forgetting that though beauty of face and form 
may attract the eye, and even win the love of a man, 
it cannot keep it. Like many a pretty girl, she 
sought rather to win the admiration of men than a 
deep and lasting love founded on qualities which 
would not fade with advancing years, but rather 
grow deeper and bind with firmer cords the heart 
of her husband. 

If mothers would only train their daughters to de- 
vote less time and energy to the acquirement of accom- 
plishments which are thrown aside after marriage, 
and to develop those qualities of heart and brain 
which would enable them to counsel and encourage 
their husbands. to make a comfortable and happy 
home whether the income be large or small, and to 
bring up their children to be earnest thoughtful men 
and women, many a home now divided and unhappy 
would be united and loving. We should then hear 
less of sons running into debt, and worse; of the 
increasing number of bachelors, who declare that they 
cannot afford to marry girls with the extravagant 
tastes of those they meet in society. 

Having read till she was tired, May devoted the 
remainder of the morning to arranging a costume 
for a shopping expedition in the afternoon. A soli- 
tary lunch followed—the first meal May had ever 
taken alone—and she dimly realised something of 
the loneliness in which Harry had lived before his 
marriage. 

After lunch, May went to town, and made her way 
to one of the large stores. Here she bought a few 
trifles, seldom inquiring the price. To save trouble, 
all were entered on a list, so that they might be paid 
for in one sum at the end 

At the cashier's desk she was horrified to find that 
the few trifles amounted to the total of £8 9s. 6d. 

“Are you sure it is so much?” said she to the 
cashier in astonishment. 

“Yes, madam, that’s the amount,’ answered he 
politely. 
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He was a young man, and his rapid addition of the 
figures impressed her favourably, as she mentally con- 
trasted the painful effort it would have cost her to 
arrive at the total, even with the assistance of her 
fingers as counters. 
“T have a cheque here,” 


“Thank you; good-morning;” and she 
hastily away, left the shop, and entered a cab, 

The young cashier turned over the cheque to see 
that it was properly completed, and found that the 
space left for the amount to be written in was blank, 


He rubbed his eyes, but there was no doubt about 


turned 


said May, with a ring of 








“She retired with a sigh of relief to a sofa.” p. 23. 


importance in her voice, and feeling quite business- 
like as she produced it. 
“What is the amount. madam?” 
“It is not filled in,” 
shall I put?” 


asked the cashier. 
answered she. ‘“ What name 


“Messrs, Jeremy and Ord, madam,” handing her a 
pen. 

“There it is; it’s signed at the bottom. 
you will find it correct. 
account? 


I think 
Have you receipted the 
T am in rather a hurry.” 

“Yes, madam ; here it is,” stamping it with a vigor- 
ous bang, and passing it through the little hole in the 
wire cage which surrounded his desk. 


“The goods 
shall be sent at once.” 


it; it was blank. What should he do? 
amount of the account, or 
complete it? 


Fill in the 
refer to the drawer to 


Mr. Simpson had some months before been pro- 
moted to his present post, and on the strength of it 
had married. His young wife had long waited for 
him to be in a position to take her to his home. 
After a few brief months of happiness. she fell ill. 
Her appetite failed, and in the purchase of delicacies 
to tempt it, and in the payment of the doctor's bill, 
every penny of his salary that could be spared from 
the most absolute necessities went. 

Everything failed to restore her, and the doctor 
ordered a visit to the seaside as a last resource. It 
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(vas beyond the power of the poor husband to find the 
sum necessary for this purpose, and he was forced to 
watch his young wife slowly sink for want of a 
paltry sum that he daily saw frittered away on the 
passing whim of a moment. 

“It’s no good, Tom dear,” said she one morning, as 
he was starting for his place of business ; “you have 
done all you can; besides, I don’t believe the change 
will do so much good as the doctor says. I would 
rather be here with you than anywhere without you ;” 
and she smiled fondly at his anxious face. 

“Tt’s more than I can stand, Mary, to see you lying 
there, and to be unable to do anything for you. Even 
the furniture is not ours to sell. I must go to work 
now, and leave you alone till six o'clock. 
put any heart into my work when a pale little face 
will come between the figures and my eyes?” 

“You dear old boy! I daresay I shall get strong 
Iam not very lonely ; 


How can I 


when the weather gets cooler. 
I have lots to think about.” 

“T always think what a selfish fellow I was, to take 
you from your happy home, where you had all you 
wanted. If it wasn’t for me, you wouldn't have 
quarrelled with your father, and he would have sent 
you to the seaside now.” 

“You mustn't talk like that, Tom; you know I 
should never have been happy if you had left me at 
home. It was not your fault that he threw me off 
when I married you.” 

Tom abruptly left the room. dashed down the stairs, 
and jumped into a passing “bus. Arrived at his place 
of business he tried to fix his attention on the work 
before him, and drive out of his mind the picture of 
his wife lying in her lonely room. 

Whilst his thoughts were far away, May Melton 
presented her cheque, and her bright healthy face 
made a startling contrast with that in his mind. 

Mechanically he added up the figures and watched 
her fill in the names of his employers. She had left 
the shop when he compared the amount of the cheque 
with the total of the account, and found that it was 
not filled in. 

It was payable to bearer, and was not crossed! His 
first thought was astonishment at the carelessness 
that parted with a cheque which permitted the re- 
cipient to draw every penny that the drawer had in 
the hands of her bankers, if he only knew the sum. 

It was practically an order on her bankers to pay 
to anyone who might present the slip of paper he held 
in his hand the whole amount they had to her credit. 

Trained as he was in the strictest business habits, 
such culpable carelessness was incredible. 

“She looked as if she had never owned a cheque- 
book before,” said he to himself. »robably only just 
married, and always had a kind father to send her 
bills to. 

As he was thus wondering over the matter, one of 
the young women who had served Mrs. Melton came 
up to speak to him on some business. Having given 
her the information she required, he asked— 

“The lady you served just now seemed to be a bride, 
didn’t you think so?” 

“Yes, she as good as told me so. She looked at 
some things, and said her husband would come to- 


_ 





I wonder what her husband will say to this!” 


morrow to decide on them, as they were rather ex- 
pensive. They would come to over £100. They are 
evidently furnishing on a grand scale—lucky people ! ” 

“Yes,” said he bitterly to himself: “nearly my 
whole month’s salary spent in a few useless trifles 
like that ;” and he put aside the bill with an impatient 
gesture, and went on with his work. 

In the afternoon the stream of purchasers grew 
thicker, and his thoughts were engrossed in his duties. 

Towards six o’clock there was a lull. Weary with 
the effort of keeping his mind fixed on his work, and 
physically tired as well, his thoughts flew back to 
his lonely wife. lying in that stuffy room, longing for 
his return. Well, it was pay-day, and he would get her 
some grapes on his way home; they were cheap now. 

“Was it right to go to this extravagance when he 
owed more than a month’s salary?” What was he to 
do? He could not see her lie there with a parched 
mouth, suffering for want of a bunch of grapes. 

He had spent little enough on himself lately: so 
little that he had had scarcely enough food to keep 
him in health, ay from the heavy day’s work he 
had to go through. 

“Well. I’ll go and draw my pay, and ask the chief 
cashier what to do about this cheque,” said he wearily 
to himself. as he left his desk, and the blank cheque 
returned to his mind. 

So saying, he got up, taking it in his hand. Hav 
ing drawn his pay, he found the chief cashier too busy 
to attend to him, and therefore returned to his desk. 

Arrived there. he sat down to wait. On his way to 
business he had passed a fruiterer’s stall, and had 
determined to pay it a visit on his way home. 

This now recurred to him as he felt the money in 
his pocket. 

* Eight pounds nine shillings and sixpence,” said 


The cheque lay before him on the desk. 


he: “an awkward sum to make out a cheque for. 
It’s very easy to add a‘y’ to the eight, and a nought 
to the figure 8. 
cheques that it’s a wonder there aren't more frauds 
committed. But it beats all to draw a blank one!” 

As he sat soliloquising thus, he idly scrawled the 
figures £8 9s. 6d. on his blotting-pad, and then altered 
them to £80 9s, 6d. 

“The only way to prevent that would be to squeeze 
the nine close up to the eight, and make a thick dash 


People are so careless in drawing 


between them. and do the same with the words. 

3other that cashier! Ican’t wait. Ah! of course, 
I can take the cheque, and put in the amount out 
of my pay till to-morrow.” 

In a few moments he had balanced up his books, 
and in a short time was on his way home, with the 
blank cheque in his pocket. 

He bought the grapes and hurried on his road. 

During his absence the doctor had called. and had 
left a written message to say that if he wished to 
save his wife's life he must send her to the seaside. 


CHAPTER II. 
On reaching home after his work in the City was 
over, Mr. Melton was received by May in the most 
attractive of costumes. 
She had found the day very tedious and long, having 
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returned from shopping early, in hopes that her hus- 
band would be back in time for afternoon tea. 
Disappointed in that, she took .a solitary cup, and 
returned to her novel. It was not a very exciting one, 
and the time passed slowly. 
* Well, May, you seem quite glad to see me,” 
he, as she met him at the front door. 


said 
“I daresay you 
What a jolly dress you 
I don’t think I have seen it before.” 


found the day very long. 
have on! 

“Do you like it?” answered she carelessly, as if 
she hadn’t spent a full hour before ti_e glass, trying 
the effect of the various parts. 

~ Well, [daresay it ’s not altogether the dress,” said he 
playfully, as he ran up the stairs to his room to change 
for dinner, with an admiring glance at the pretty face 
and trim figure that lent the charm to the costume. 

The implied compliment repaid May for her dull 
afternoon, and she met him on his return to the draw- 
ing-room with a happy flush on her cheek that 
attracted his attention. 

* Well, dearest, what have you been doing all day?” 
said he gaily, as he closed the door. 

“Oh, Harry dear! L saw such lovely Persian rugs 
at Jeremy and Ord’s. You really must let me have 
them for this room.” 

“What did they cost?” asked he. 

“Tam sure [ don’t know,” was the pouting answer. 
“I know they are simply lovely. 
about the price.” 


I never thought 


“I hope, dear, that you will never buy anything 
without asking the price,” said her husband seriously. 
“It tempts a dishonest man to add on to what he 
would have asked you in the first instance. I hope you 
didn’t make a very large hole in your bank account.” 

“No, I only got a few things. I hurried home to 
meet you.” 

“Tam sorry I was detained ; but tell me, how much 
did you spend?” 

“T really forget,” said May. 
think.” 

“ Not so bad in the time.” 


* About ten pounds, I 


said he, laughing. “You 
drew a cheque. didn’t you? The counterfoil will tell 
you the amount of it.” 

* What is the counterfoil’” asked May. 

“Why. the little piece of paper that is left in the 
book when you tear out the cheque.” 

*I didn’t know that I had to fill in that as well. I 
suppose they will send a list with the things, so it 
won t matter.” 

“Well, you will learn these things in time,” said 
Mr. Melton. 

Dinner was announced, and May was complimented 
on her menn, 

Perhaps if Mr. Melton had known how much was 
due to the cook he would have been more sparing of 
his praise. 

After dinner May recounted her doings during the 
day, whilst her husband took his ease. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
IN a small lodging in a back street in Southsea lay 
Mrs. Simpson. Her husband had brought her down 
a week before, and the fresh salt breezes had, even in 
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the small rooms he had taken, done her a great deaij 
of good. She had already made several trips in an 
invalid chair to the common which stretches along 
the sea-front, and had been wheeled by her husband 
along the esplanade that skirts the beach. 

* You feel better, dear ?”’ he said to her. 
go back to work to-morrow. 


“T must 
I have arranged for 
you to have a daily drive while Lam away. I’ll run 
down on Saturday evening to see you.” 

| think I shall be strong enough to go back then, 
Tom. I hate to think of you alone in the evenings: 
and you seem in such low spirits, too, since we came 
down here.” 

“Oh, Tam all right, Mary. All you have to do is 
to get well. and not worry yourself about anything.” 

“Tam sure you have some business worry on your 
mind, dear. I wish you would tell me; perhaps [ 
could help you.” 

“It’s nothing; or, at any rate, nothing you could 
help me with, so let’s drop the subject,” said he, with 
a forced laugh. 

Next day Mr. Simpson returned to his place of 
business with a sinking heart. He had cashed the 
cheque under pressure of great anxiety, and had 
scarcely realised the guilt of his act until he came 
back to the familiar scenes. In fact, he had resolutely 


tried to avoid looking the matter in the face until 
now, when he could no longer help doing so. The 


depth of his sin now forced itself upon him in all its 
He also saw only too clearly what risk of 
detection he ran. In the wild moment when he had 
filled in the cheque he had vaguely trusted to Mrs. 


horror. 


Melton’s forgetting the amount she had spent, for he 
had observed her neglect in not filling in the counter- 
foil, though he had taken no note of it at the time. 
He had soothed his conscience with the fallacy that it 
was only a loan, and that when he was in a position 
to repay it he would do so anonymously. He had 
faint hopes, from the lavish way in which Mrs. Melton 
had made her purchases, that she would not recollect 
what she had spent, and vaguely imagined that he 
would have plenty of time to make the difference good 
before she received her pass-book from her banker's 
and detected the error. 

These thoughts had run through his mind in the 
moment when he had paid his landlady’s bill before 
leaving for Southsea. He was no practised sharper, 
accustomed to weigh accurately and coolly the risks of 
detection ; but only a weak man, driven into a corner 
by love and despair. encouraged by the ignorant care- 
lessness of a girl who had thrown temptation in his 
way at a time when he was least able to withstand it. 

With a heavy heart he resumed his work. Now 
that he came to think the matter over calmly, he saw 
little prospect of being able to repay the amount he 
had added to the cheque beyond the value of the 
bought, in payment of it had been 
presented. And even if he had the sum, he now saw 
that it was impossible to return it unless he did so 
anonymously to Mrs. Melton or her bankers, neither 


goods which 


of which plans was a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. At any moment he might be arrested, and 
condemned to imprisonment. What would then be- 


come of his wife? Better far that she should have 
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died for the want of the change he had acted so 
foolishly to provide, believing in him, than that she 
should die deserted, disgraced, and heartbroken, while 
he paid the penalty of his folly in a felon’s prison. 

“The governor wants to see you, Simpson,” said a 
fellow-employé of the firm. “I am to take your 
place.” 

Silently, and with a sinking heart, Mr. Simpson 
made his way to the room of the managing partner. 

He had so long dreaded some such summons, that he 
had no doubt that his guilt was known, and that his 
fate was sealed. 

In the managing partner's room was Mrs. Melton 
with a gentleman. Ina few stern questions the truth 
was elicited. Mr. Simpson made no attempt at 
defence or concealment, but told his story in the 
weary tone of one who had borne his secret with 
difficulty, and to whom it was a miserable relief to 
part with it. 

The culprit was given in charge, and was driven 
away from the private entrance of the office, to 
prevent a scene in the establishment. With an icy 
politeness that left little doubt as to his opinion of 
the share Mrs. Melton had in the wretched man’s guilt, 
although that share was unrecognised by the law, the 
manager opened the door and stiffly bowed as they left. 

In due course the cashier was tried for his crime. 

When May saw him stand pale and dejected before 
the judge, she for the first time realised how deeply 
she was to blame for her carelessness in placing so 
great a temptation in his way. She gave her evidence 
with a feeling at her heart, that she had never felt be- 
fore, of overwhelming pity, and a deep sense of the 
importance of our most trivial actions. Never before 
had she so clearly recognised her responsibility and 
the utter selfishness of her life. 

Absorbed in these reflections. she was roused with 
astart by the voice of the judge as he pronounced 
sentence upon the prisoner. His award was im- 
prisonment for one year. 

A ery of despair rang through the breathless silence 
as the fatal words were pronounced. It scarcely 
needed a glance at the prisoner’s despairing face to 
reveal to May the state of the case, for her woman’s 
heart told her that the voice that rang with such 
deep despair could only be his wife’s. 

She rose, leant forward, and touched the arm of the 
prisoner, who had buried his face in his hands, and 
whispered, as well as the dryness of her throat would 
allow, “Don’t fear for her. I will take as much 
care of her as if she were my own sister.” 

The unhappy man raised his head with a look of 
gratitude that changed the whole expression of his 
face, and he raised himself with the air of one relieved 
of a heavy burden, as the warders motioned to him to 
leave the dock. 
speak 


He did not dare to trust himself to 


A glance at her husband's face showed May that 
her thought met with his approval. Together they 
hastened to the group that had gathered round the 
fainting woman. <A cab was called, and Mrs. Simpson 
was placed in it and driven to the Meltons’ house. 

In spite of the care that was lavished upon it. the 
child that might have grown to be a joy to its parents 
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oe 
lived for a few hours only. That evening, as May 
bent over the little form, lying in its tiny coffin, the 
still face brought to her mind with a rush the ex- 
pression of his father’s as he heard his fate that day at 
the bar. She gently covered the dead child with white 
flowers, all but the waxen face, which was of the same 
delicate texture as the lilies of the valley in which it 
was almost hidden. Her tears fell fast. 

“May dear.” said the voice of her husband behind 
her, “don’t take it so to heart; the poor little fellow 
is happy now.” 

“Yes, Harry, I am sure he is: but I cannot forget 
that, but for my carelessness and thoughtlessness, he 
Just think 
what the poor woman will suffer when she goes about 


might have been a happy child some day. 
without child or husband! I—I——” Here the sobs 
became so violent as to prevent her speaking. 

“Hush! May, you will hurt yourself. It certainly 
does show us how our simplest actions affect others, 
but no one could have foreseen this.” 

* Please don’t try to excuse me, Harry. I can never 
do so myself. Oh! what should I do if you had 
stood at that bar because you had tried to save my 
lite? If I had known all the terrible story, I would 
have done anything rather than have stood there and 
given the evidence that sent him to prison. How his 
poor wife will hate me!” 

“It is too late for these vain regrets now, dearest. 
We must do what we can for this poor woman 
while her husband is in prison, and when he is free 
again we may perhaps be able to start him afresh. I 
think I might be able to get him a place in Australia.” 

“Banish them for my fault!” said May bitterly ; 
and added, almost forgetting the husband in her 
newly aroused interest in the bereaved wife—* No, I 
must help her myself. I have been the cause of the 
whole mischief, and I must put it right as far as lies 
in my power.” 

With this determination, May busied herself about 
the sick woman, and led her to talk of her home be- 
fore she married, to make her forget her trouble for 
the moment. She heard that her marriage had led to 
a rupture with her father, and a bright idea struck 
her. Why father and 
daughter? It would be a kindness to both, and it 
would be a trial to her pride to humble herself to the 
fierce old man, as she pictured him to herself, and in 
her present state of mind the prospect soothed her 


should she not reconcile 


conscience. 

Promptly the next day after she had formed this 
determination, she made her way to Mrs. Simpson’s 
father with some trepidation of heart. On being 
ushered in, she found herself face to face with a stern 
old man, who eyed her expectantly. 

May told her story. Not a word of assistance did 
the old man vouchsafe, but he kept his eyes fixed on 
her face as she falteringly gave the details, sparing 
herself in no way. 

“Well, young lady.” said he at last, after a pause of 
some minutes, after May had ceased speaking, “and 
so my daughter has married worse even than I feared. 
A man who would steal a daughter would not stop 
short at thinks the more 
valuable, and for which it punishes.” 


money, which the law 








“*Tt’s nothing: 


“He never meant to steal it!” said May hotly ; “it 
was my fault for being so careless.” 

*“T have no wish, young lady,” drily replied the old 
man, “to justify your carelessness, but it is no excuse 
for what is little less than a forgery.” 

May accepted the rebuke in silence. 

“And might I ask, madam, what is your object in 
coming to me?” 

“My object!” cried she, with suddenanger. “ What 
object could I have but to ask you to take back your 
daughter in her misery? Not that I wish to part 
with her, and I certainly will not till she is well, but 
she has lost child, father, and husband; and surely, if 
you ever had a spark of affection for your daughter, 
you would not add to her present sorrow by continu- 
ing in your unnatural rejection of your child because 
she obeyel the dictates of her heart, and married a 
man whom you chose to think beneath her—as if she 
was not the best judge of whether he was worthy of 

her.” 





or at any rate nothing you could help me with.’ ”—p 
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May broke down, overcome by the 
her own eloquence, and out of breath. 

Her companion looked at her with a gleam in his 
eye. 


vehemence of 


Your sympathy is very strong for my daughter. 
Have you thought that I might have suffered, sit- 
ting here alone?’ No doubt you have drawn in your 
mind many pictures of her pleading to be forgiven 
—you have read many in novels, probably—and of 
my sternly returning the letters unopened, have you 
not, young lady?” 

May murmured something in the way of assent, for 
she had had some such picture in her mind. 

“Well, do you care to know, then, that I have never 
heard a word of my daughter from the day she left 
my house, nor did I even know where she was living?” 

May was silent. 

“No doubt the young people fancied themselves 
much aggrieved by my not consenting to the match. 
I thought—and events have proved me right—that 
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he was unable to support a wife, and my forethought 
has been punished by the loss of an only child, who 
leaves her father to live or die, alone and uncared for. 
Perhaps you did not look at it in this way?” 

May sat silent; the tables were turned. The ob- 
durate father, whom she had come to beg on her knees 
to receive his outcast daughter, claimed her sympathy. 

She looked round the room, and with a woman’s 
quick eye took note of the disorder which marked the 
absence of a woman’s hand. The books and papers 
that lay in unsightly piles almost made her start 
from her chair with the desire to put them straight. 

“Ah!” said the old man grimly, as he caught the 
direction of her eye, “you are thinking that my 
daughter's duties are neglected. Well, so they are. 
I have a charwoman in to cook my meals, but she 
shan’t lay a finger on my papers. Mary used to do 
them for me, and since she left they have got rather 
into a mess, as you see.” And he choked an in- 
voluntary sigh, 

“Won't you let me do them?” said May, full of 
sympathy for the father in his bereavement. 

The old man watched her as she moved about 
briskly, settling the room with rapid touches. She 
was so full of her new interest that it never occurred 
to her to think what her mother would have thought 
had she seen her fashionable daughter dusting the 
books and furniture of the sitting-room of a retired 
tradesman ; while the owner of the room sat watching 
her with a twinkle in his eye, as he compared her 
well-meant efforts with the practised dexterity of his 
own daughter. 

When his visitor sat down and surveyed the result 
of her efforts, he thanked her in a kindly tone, and 
added—* Perhaps when Mary comes back you would 
do her the kindness to come and see the difference 
in the room after she has been here a few days. You 
have made it far more presentable, but I fear it has 
been of too long standing to be put right in a few 
minutes.” 

“ Then you mean to have her back?” said May joyfully. 

“Of course I do, young lady. What is more 
natural than that a father should receive his only 
daughter when she has no home? ” 

“Yes ; but her husband?” began May. 

“Her husband must take the consequences of his 
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sin,” returned the old man sternly; “but it is not a 
father’s place to point the finger of scorn with the 
world at his own daughter because her husband is a 
scoundrel.” 

May hastened home to announce the happy result of 
her mission, and in due course Mary Simpson was 
received by her father, and welcomed to his home and 
heart, and learnt how foolishly she had behaved in 
not trusting his affection for her even after her 
disobedience. 

Time passed on, and the day of her husband's 
release from prison came. Mrs. Simpson had begged 
her father to receive him in spite of his disgrace. 

For a long time he had stood out against her 
entreaties, and had finally given in only on her 
representing that it would be her duty to cling to her 
husband, and that she could not be on intimate terms 
with anyone who did not receive him as herself, even 
though it was her own father. 

The old man had tasted the delights of her society 
after his loneliness, and was glad to keep her with 
him on any terms. 

He reluctantly gave his consent to receive her 
husband, and make no reference by word or manner 
to his disgrace. 

The prison gates were opened, and among others 
came out a slight pale-faced man, who looked furtively 
round, bent his head, and walked aimlessly away from 
the prison. A cab which had been waiting the open- 
ing of the prison gates followed, and on its reaching 
him he heard a voice saying, “ Tom dear.” 

The man turned, looked at the face at the cab 
window in a dazed sort of way, and then walked 
towards it, opened the door, and stepped in. 

What followed is sacred, but it left no doubt on the 
mind of the unhappy man that he had not lost his 
position in one heart at least, however the world 
might look down upon him. This knowledge lifted 
him from despair, as it has done many a man before 
him, to a feeling that, black as things looked, there 
was hope and happiness in store for him yet. With a 
lightened heart he entered his father-in-law’s house. 

Thanks to Mr. Melton’s personal influence, he was 
found a situation, and became the trusted friend of 
his employer, who knew of his one lapse, and the 
sincerity of his repentance. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


NOVEMBER 20TH. St. PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY SERMON, 


To read—Aets xiii. 26—43. Golden Text—ver. 26. 








FAN TRODUCTION. 
ys Mark had left Cyprus and sailed across 


Paul, Barnabas, and 


\ to Perga, on the south coast of Asia Minor. 
-. Here Mark left them, and returned to Jeru- 
salem. The two Apostles travelled north 
to Antioch. They went first to the Jewish syna- 
gogue, where they were invited by the ruler of the 
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synagogue to speak to the people. St. Paul, like St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost and St. Stephen before 
the Council, began with the history of the Jewish 
nation, showing how Jesus came of the seed of David 
according to God’s promise. At this point to-day’s 
lesson begins. 

I. CHRIST PREACHED, (26—39.) Zo whom ? 

To the Jews first—the chosen nation. 

So Christ preached first to the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel. (St. Matt. x. 16; xv. 24.) 
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After them to all everywhere who fear God. 

The message—tidings of salvation from sin. 

As to shepherds at Bethlehem. (St. Luke ii. 11.) 

As to the woman in Simon’s house who was a 
sinner. (St. Luke vii. 47.) 

Rejected 

Especially by the rulers and scribes in ignorance. 

Proofs of Jesus of Nazareth being the Messiah, 

(a) The promise to Abraham, that one of his 
family should bless all the world, fulfilled in Christ. 
(Gen. xxii. 18.) 

(4) The prophecy to David that God’s Holy One 
should see no corruption (Ps. xvi. 10) fulfilled in the 
resurrection of Christ. 

Christ's life. Innecent—no cause of death found. 

Fulfilled all written of Him by the prophets. 

His birth—of a poor origin, (Is. vii. 14.) 

His life of shame and suffering, (Is. liii. 3.) 


by His own people at Jerusalem. 


His patience under undeserved condemnation. 

His death on the cross with malefactors. 

His burial in the grave of a rich man. (Is. liii. 9.) 
His resurrection and ascension into heaven. 
Christ's blessings. Glad tidings to all who hear. 
Forgiveness of sins—peace, love, and joy. 

LI. A WARNING. (40—43.) 
(Is. xxix. 14.) 

The Jews of old despised the prophet’s warnings. 


Taken from the 
prophets. 


They were told they would be taken into exile. 

They refused to believe, and despised the message 
—ey., King Jehoiakim, when burning the roll. (Jer. 
XXXvi. 27.) 

But the Captivity overtook the whole nation. 
(Jer. lii. 15.) 

So will it be with those who reject Christ now. 

III. Resuir. (42, 43.) Report of the sermon 
spreads through the city. 

Gentiles hear the glad tidings, and entreat 
Apostles to address them the next Sabbath. 

Jews and proselytes who received the word ex- 
horted to continue steadfast. 
(Ver. 45.) 


LEssons. 1. Christ is exalted to give repentance 


The rest are envious and angry. 


and forgiveness. 

2. Christ is a savour of life unto life, or of death 
unto death. 

3. To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not 
your heart. 


NOVEMBER 27TH. THE APOSTLES TURNING TO THE 
GENTILES. 

To read —Acts viii. 44—aiv. 7. 

INTRODUCTION. Paul and 

Antioch, in Pisidia. Their visit has caused a great 

stir in the city. 

enthusiasm excited. 


(olden Text—ver. 47. 


Jarnabas are still at 


There is a decided religious 
Jews and Gentiles alike are 
moved. The next Sabbath the excitement cul- 
mninates. 
I. PREACHING RENEWED. (44—49.) The scene. 
A dense crowd fills the Jewish synagogue. 
Jews and Gentiles come to hear God's Word. 
The sight of the Gentiles fills the Jews with envy. 


Envy leads on to anger, hatred, and malice. 

What was it they objected to ? 

That the Gentiles should be admitted to the same 
privileges as God’s ancient people. 

So they began to argue, contradict, blaspheme, 

No wonder the Apostles were bold ans indignant, 

The Word of God was sent first to Jews. 

But they rejected it, and also Christ Himself. 

Like the guests in the parable (St. Luke xiv. 18) 
who refused to come to the feast. 

So the outeast Gentiles were invited. 

This according to ancient prophecy. (Is. xlix. 6.) 

Result. 

They by accepting judged themselves worthy. 


Gentiles eagerly received the message, 


Thus were set in the way of eternal life. 

The Gospel preached in all that region. 

Il. PERSECUTION. (50—52.) Faith soon tried, 

Civil rulers stirred up against the Christians. 

The Apostles expelled from the neighbourhood. 

They “shake off the dust,” as bidden by Christ 
(St. Matt. x. 14), a sign that they were leaving the 
Jews to their fate. 

But the Christians are full of joy and happiness. 

Lessons. 1. Ye must through tribulation enter 
into the Kingdom of God. 

2. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake. 

III. FLIGHT. (xiv. 1—7.) Visit to leonium., 

A city in Pisidia, to the east of Antioch. 

Apostles proceed on the same lines as before. 

Preach first to Jews, then to Gentiles, 

But unbelieving Jews unsettle the Gentiles. 

So a long stay is made in this city. 

Four special results followed : 

(a) Faith of converts confirmed by miracles. 

(6) Marked divisions between Chiristians and 
others. 

(c) Consultation among Jews to maltreat Apostles. 

(¢) Flight of Apostles to other parts. 

LESSONS. 1. Choose ye whom ye will serve. 


2. Blessed is the man that endureth trial. 


DECEMBER 4TH. WORK AMONG THE GENTILES. 
To read—Acts xiv, 8—22. Golden Text—st. Matt. 
xu. 2). 
INTRODUCTION. So far the Apostles had been 
very successful in their missionary work. They had 
made numerous converts amongst great and small, 
both Jews and Gentiles. They had, indeed, met 
with difficulties and opposition, but so far there had 
been little actual persecution. But now they had been 
obliged to flee to the half-civilised people of the hill- 
country of Lycaonia, There they began at once to 
preach the Gospel. 
I. ‘THE CRIPPLE HEALED. (8—10.) 
A village in the hills called Lystra. (xvi. 1.) 
Home of the Jewish Eunice and her mother Lois. 


The scene. 


Her son Timothy carefully taught the Scriptures. 
(2 Tim. il. 15.) 
St. Paul preaching daily at some frequented place. 
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A lifelong cripple hears, listens, and believes. 

Attracts one day the attention of the Apostle. 

Is seen by his very face to have true faith. 

Is bidden in a loud voice to stand upright. 

At once springs up, leaps, and begins to walk. 

Here was a sign of the mighty power of God. 

The old prophecy of Isaiah fulfilled (Is. xxxv. 6), 
for the “ lame man leaps as an hart.” 

Lessons. 1. The power of faith—‘“ according to 
your faith be it unto you.” 
" 9, The power of God—* able to save to the utter- 
most.” 

II. APOSTLES WORSHIPPED.  (11-—18.) 

The people of Lystra full of astonishment. 


Why ? 


Think that their gods have come down as men. 

Jupiter, their own tutelary deity, and Mercury. 

At once propose to do them all honour. 

Rush with excitement to the gate of the city. 

Arrange a procession from the Temple of Jupiter. 

Priests lead oxen adorned for sacrifice. 

People follow in greatest excitement. 

Procession halts at the Apostles’ quarters. 

But they stop all this at once. 

Rend their clothes to show their grief and horror. 

They are beings like themselves, come to tell them 
glad tidings of God, the Creator of the world. 

He had by His works shown men His power. 

Now let them hear more of His goodness. 

So they succeed in stopping the people’s worship. 

LESSONS. 1. 
His hand. 

2. Him only shalt thou worship. 

II. THe APposTLES PERSECUTED. (19—24.) 
What a change! 

Crowds easily led, proverbially fickle. 


We are His people, and the sheep of 


(Remind of “ Hosanna!” and “ Crueify !” before 
Christ’s death.) 

Jews persuade the people to stone St. Paul. 

They drag him out of the city for burial. 

But as the disciples stand round he rises. 

God has more work for him yet to do, 

So the message is carried around once more. 

The disciples are strengthened ; their faith con- 
firmed. 

The Church is organised ; Elders ordained. 

LESSON :— 

“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the Land where sorrow is unknown.” 


DECEMBER ILITH. THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL. 
To read—Acets xv. 12—29. Golden Text—ver. 11. 
INTRODUCTION. Last lesson 
St. Paul’s first missionary journey. 


closed 
It had begun 
under direct guidance of Holy Spirit, and had taken 
nearly three years. He and Barnabas started from 
Antioch (xiii, 12), and returned to the same place, 
holding a missionary meeting there, and giving an 
account of their work. But now a diffienlty arose. 
Some Jewish converts came from Judea to Antioch, 


with end of 


and taught that the Gentiles must be circumcised 
and join the Jewish Church if they would be saved. 
St. Paul speaks of these teachers as “alse brethren” 
(Gal. ii. 4). 
to consult the Apostles at Jerusalem on the subject. 


After much argument, it was decided 


So Paul and Barnabas, with others, were sent up, 
First 
Peter told how he was taught to receive the Gen- 


and a Council of the whole Church was held. 


tiles, then Paul and Barnabas were called on to 
speak. 

I. THE CounctIL. (12—18.) Notice— 

The place. Jerusalem, the birthplace of the 
(St. Luke xxiv. 47.) 
James, brother of the Lord, and 
first Bishop of Jerusalem. (See xii. 17.) 
The Apostles and Elders. (Ver. 4.) 


The position of converted Gentiles. 


Church. 
The president. 


The members. 
The question, 
The evidence. 


nabas as to genuine conversions of Gentiles. 


The testimony of Paul and Bar- 


The counsel of God revealed to Peter. 

The prophecies of the Old Test. (Amos ix. 1], 12.) 

“God’s temple, the living Church, to be restored.” 

“ Gentiles, as well as Jews, to seek the Lord.” 

“His name is upon all whom He has made.” 

“ His designs for the Gentiles have been from the 
beginning.” 

The decision. 


No obstacles to be placed in the way of Gentiles. 


Spoken by James, with authority. 


They need not be circumcised, 

Only must keep from things offered to idols, from 

impurity very little thought of 

(Gen. ix. 4.) 
Three classes of Jaws among the Jews— 
Moral (the Ten 

duty to God and man. 
Civil (in Exodus), containing duties of citizens. 


sins of among 


heathen, and from blood. 


Commandments), comprising 


Ceremonial (in Leviticus), the laws of religious 
ceremonies. 

These last laws now in question. Gentiles freed 
from their observance. 

LEssONS. 1. Submit yourselves one to another 
in the fear of God. 

2. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

Il. THE DEPUTATION. (19—29.) 
The whole body of Christians at 


The decision 
was unanimous. 
Jerusalem agreed. 

A deputation sent out to the Gentiles at Antioch. 

Also a letter embodying decision of the Council. 

They have heard with regret how they had been 
troubled. 

They have deliberated and come to unanimous 
conclusion. 

The Holy Ghost has guided them as promised. 

Gentiles need not keep the ceremonial law. 

Only abstain from certain specified things. 

Lessons. 1. The Holy Ghost shall guide you 
into all truth. 

2. Fear God, and keep His commandments, for this 
is the whole duty of man. 
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“WITH HEALING 


IN HIS WINGS.” 


cements 


William Carey, 
Wilberforce said 
in Parliament, 
“T do not know 
a finer instance 
of the moral sub- 
lime than that 
a poor cobbler, 
working at his 
stall, should have 
conceived the 
idea of convert- 
ing the heathen 
to Christianity.” 
Nearly a hundred 
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“ oood tidings of 
good,” and pub- 
lishing salvation 
amid waste and 
darkened places ; 
he 
panied by a surgeon, Mr. Thomas; and though no 
immediate fruitage of their labours appeared, the Lord 
was with them, and abundantly honoured their work 





was accom- 


in His own yvood time. <A native carpenter met with 
an accident, and the doctor, having attended to the 


injury, proclaimed the messaye of the Divine Healer 


to the gathering multitude; Krishnu, the sufferer. 
was made whole not only in body, but spiritually, 
for he learnt to trust the Saviour, and, despite power. 
ful opposition, he cast in his lot with the Christians, 
being baptised in the Ganges amid great crowds of 
onlookers. A hymn composed by this early convert 
is well known and dear to many of us— 
“O thou, my soul, forget no more 

The Friend who ail thy sorrows bore 

Let every idol be forgot, 

But, O my soul, forget Him not!” 

Medical 
widening 
then ; but, 
it was an 


Missions, as they now exist in their ever. 
channels of helpfulness, were unknown 
as has so often happened before and since, 
angel that troubled the waters of vigour 
and health, for at the time of suffering Krishnu’s 
heart found the Life-Giver. 

* A hakim [doctor] in the likeness of Jesus”—such 
was the expression used by a Koord concerning a 
medical missionary. There is often suspicion of new 
doctrines, of European ways, of foreign looks and 
speech, but when eyes and feet and limbs are streng- 
thened, when the crippled child is cared for tenderly 
and restored to health and activity, when the needy 
are clothed and the feeble nourished by wholesome 
food, the faint light of morning begins to glow—the 
thankful heart learns to trust the Christian teacher, 
and to listen to the music of the Gospel. “ //eal the 
sick” was the Master's bidding to those He sent forth 


to proclaim His Kingdom, and, by the skill and 
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HEALING 


wisdom He bestows and blesses, still far and wide 
are medical missionaries bearing His Name amid 
those they comfort and relieve. 

The Medical Missionary Association has a literature 
of its own more wonderful and enthralling than the 
pages of romance. From its narratives of devoted 
labours, deeds of mercy, tender ministries, we have 
culled a few suggestive facts that speak for them- 
selves concerning the need and value of such methods. 
The Society begins at home—it provides Christian 
teaching and medical treatment for the poor in many 
parts of London, in Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, and other populous places. It has a 
“Holiday House,” to which children needing a change 
are sent from London courts in the bright weather. 
“T think this place must be Heaven,” said one of the 
little inmates ; and when asked his reason, he replied 
that they were always singing there, and no swearing 
or fighting went on in that home of peace. “I have 


303 





THE SICK. 


seen such fat mice, with green backs!” cried a “city 
sparrow,” being introduced for the first time to some 
frogs; another child asked how so many birds round 
“Holiday House” managed to escape from their 
cages? This little one came from a district of bird- 
sellers, and thought that the natural home of a song- 
bird isa cage! “About 200 little human birdies get 
loose every year out of their London cage to rejoice 
awhile in the free air,” says Miss Annie Butler, the 
secretary of the “ Children’s Branch” of the Society. 
A great auxiliary force, helping forward Medical 
Mission work at home and abroad, now exists in boys 
and girls throughout Great Britain, across the Chan- 
nel, and in many a quiet remote dwelling. One mite 
of three made a pink cotton bag for the “ Wedlikur 
Misshur. money ”; little hands make wool-work texts, 
scrap-books, flannel vests, knitted garments, and the 
like, for patients ; then the flower-text distribution 
has room for workers in many a garden and wood, 
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and picture-books and toys Gan be sent about here 
and there on missions of cheer and consolation unto!d. 
-arents rejoice in the thought’ that their healthy 
bairns should have a hand in ministering to the sick ; 
and “ Busy Bees,” “Snowdrops,” ‘Little Helpers,” 
and the like, devise all manner of means to show 
practical sympathy for the Master’s suffering lambs 
at home or in regions afar. 

Jerusalem, Nazareth—* the highland town perched 
like an eagle’s nest among the hills ’—Lebanon, Cairo, 
Rome, Paris, Florence (“the city of flowers”), and 
many an Indian district, are the scenes of Medical Mis- 
sion labours. Trained workers, too, are busily engaged 
in Africa, and amid the unspeakable needs of the 
vast empire of China, “It is extraordinary that the 
foreigners should teach the children anything like 
that.” said a .learned-looking Chinese gentleman, 
struck by the singing of the mission-scholars— 

“In heaven there is no more sorrow, 
There is no more death and pain!” 

“We learnt that at the Glad Tidings Hall,” they 
told him. May it not be that children’s voices, trained 
for the Lord, will yet be mighty to break down pre- 
judice and prepare the way for His truth? The 
workers find their patients have, in many cases, been 
used to medical treatment based on superstition and 
magic, and this makes the changed order of things 
difficult at times. A dark obstacle is the opium trafiic, 
with its many attendant evils. The missionary’s work 
knows a side of weariness and discouragement, but 
only eternity will reveal the full worth of the minis- 
try that soothes the sick-bed, sets itself to battle 
against pain and disease. and whispers to the sufferer 
of the Great Physician, the sinless One who has arisen 
“ with healing in His wings.” 
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>. HAT will become of her?” 
2 It was Stephen Lawrence who 
made the exclamation to his wife, as 
they drove back to the Blue Gums, 
leaving Margaret Hayley at Spitzkop. 

She was an English girl of nine- 
teen; Spitzkop, a farm in a South 
African Republic. 

There she was received with re- 
spect bordering on reverence. Her future pupils, 
shy as wild birds, kept out of sight until schooltime 
next day ; then, driven in before father and mother, 
they were presented to her—five of them, one a young 
man. 

The father and his boys were clad alike. in short 
round jacket of fustian, trousers of the same. tanned 
hide, home-made shoes, and broad-brimmed_high- 
crowned hat on head. The old man held. due sign 
of authority, his sjambok in hand. Tante Martha 
and her yirls kept in the rear, as beseemed the in- 
ferior creature. 

With loud and hearty voice Oom 


Koos began 
Stephen Lawrence interpreting. : 


AWKWARD 


oe 


THE QUIVER. 


Three or four years ago, among our * Short Arrows," 
we briefly mentioned the kindly agencies carried on 
by Medical Missions. Two new branches blossomed 
out right helpfully, and much interest was awakened. 
THE QUIVER containing that notice came into the 
hands of a mother away in the Highlands. She had 
one little son, seven years old, and she longed for him 
to help as far as he could those who knew little of 
home-love and comforts. ‘From that day,” says the 
children’s secretary, “ parcels began to find their way 
from that Highland home to the Medical Mission 
house in London—toys, books, and Christmas-cards, 
but chiefly warm woollen garments, knitted by little 
John Borrie.” By-and-bye John gathered round him 
a “Highland Laddie Band” of helpers. They made 
a beautiful quilt in German stitch, exhibited it at a 
penny a head, and sent it to the hospital in far-off 
Kashmir. The boys invented ways of earning money, 
such as picking up stray pins, winding wool, ete. 
John went heart and soul into the enterprise, and 
still the “Highland Laddie” Society exists, and will 
strive year by year to support a cot in an Indian 
hospital. But one of the band--John Borrie--has been 
called away from his Highland home to the land 
where sickness and need are not. Dr. Lankester, of 
Amritsar, India, asked for a namie for that hospital- 
bed, and the answer went over the sea, “ Call it the 
John Borrie Cot.” So the memory of the little helper 
in the Homeland lives on in the East as in bonnié 
Scotland. May the prayers of God’s people deepen 
and widen the Medical Mission work he tried to aid; 
and may the skill of the missionaries and their 
messages of eternal peace be mightily blessed, that 
the way of our God may be known upon earth, His 
saving health among all nations, 

M. 8S. H 
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YOUTH. 


“Niece Margaret, this”—giving a sounding slap on 
the back to the eldest boy, that, had he been less 
sturdy on his feet. must have sent him staggering 
forward, but which he felt no more than a stone 
pillar would—* this is Friekje, my eldest son. He 
knows his ‘questions’ [catechism], and can read his 
Bible, and write finely, I can tell you! But he is 
still somewhat backward with his reckoning. Not 
but that he knows how much a bale of wool comes to 
as well as ever a winklier [storekeeper] of them all. 
But he can’t put it down on the paper as they do, and 
so they come off best whenever there is a dispute. He 
must learn English too, that he may understand their 
plans when they are talking about us.” 

The subject of these remarks stood blushing and 
hanging his head; so he did not see Margaret's half- 
alarmed, wholly amused looks as she listened. His 
father gave him a shove towards her, saying— 

“Where are your manners, lad? Greet your mis- 
tress.” 

Friekje stumbled forward overwhelmed with shame, 
confusion, and dread. Blindly and awkwardly he 
stuck out a brown hand, saying in a choked voice— 
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“Dag, meesteres ” (Good-day, mistress). 

with the poor fellow’s 
kindly 
upon his great brown palm, in an elder-sisterly way, 


Margaret, sympathising 
embarrassment, laid her soft white fingers 


saying 

“* Good-day, Friekje; [ hope we shall get on very 
well together.” 

Friekje looked for an instant at the little white 
hand as at some strange and wonderful thing, then 
closed his fingers in a reverential pressure. But he 
was not used to handling so frail a thing ; Margaret 
gave a little sigh of pain. The youth, in terror of 
having hurt her, forgot his bashfulness, and lifted his 
eyes to her face with genuine concern, saying— 

“Have [ hurt you?” 

As their eyes met, he forgot where he was and who 
were present. Only he saw in wonder a fair face ; 
he looked into the depths of dark blue eyes; he heard 
a musical voice speak words he understood not liter- 
ally. but which went to his heart ; and he trembled. 

Each was thus in turn presented. Who shall paint 
the searchings of heart of the little band, teacher and 
taught? They had not even a common language. 
Friekje withdrew as much as possible from notice 
during lessons, but he lost not a word. or tone, or look. 
He wanted to account to himself for this wonderful 
creature. Whence came it, that a young maiden’s 
voice—-a mere girl's /—should make him so afraid ! 

How could such a small frail thing as that hand, 
that had rested a moment in his, keep running in his 
head so? He felt it yet: yes, and what a savage he 
was to have hurt it! He felt enraged with himself. 

3ut her eyes! How strangely they could look at 
one: He felt sure they had seen right down into his 
seul, ard had found out how hard and ignorant and 
rude and nothing worth he was. He had felt his 
courage melt like wax before her, although she had 
not looked angry and had spoken kindly, Yet how 
she must loathe and despise him; sie, so wise, so pure, 
so good, so—svo—heautiful | 

So he looked and listened and fell into a reverie of 
peace and thankfulness. But when the mistress called 
him by name, he started and fell into tenfold humility 
and bashfulness. 

On leaving the schoolroom Margaret showed them 
how to bow and curtsey, over which there was much 
tittering and but awkward imitation. 

Friekje let the younger ones receive their lesson 
first, and dreaded the instant when /v must stand 
before her “like an awkward ox.” he told himself. 

The moment came. Before her stood a youth like 
4 young Hercules. He looked down upon her from a 
height of over six feet, with eyes as black as coal, and 
bright as black, yet kind and gentle. His curling 
hair, matching the eyes in colour, clustered round a 
brown forehead now flushed with shame from a sense 
of his own awkwardness, 

Margaret could not help gazing in admiration, as at 
a statue whose beauty not all his rough, uncouth 
surroundings could conceal. And she was the 
* Meesteres ” of this Titan. 

Poor Friekje thought she was standing aghast at 
his awkwardness, and stammered— 

* Indeed, meesteres, I will do my best.” 


“Good, good!” said Margaret, as he made his bow. 
* You have done very well.” And she turned away to 
her room smiling at the droll position she was in. 


Oom Koos had from the beginning been very 
doubtful whether a “meesteres” would be strong 


enough in the muscles to use with due effect the 
sjambok that was placed upon the school table along 
with the ink, pens, and books. He shook his head 
still more gravely, and quoted King Solomon, when 
Margaret laid the symbol of power away on a shelf. 

But Friekje kept jealous watch over the younger 
ones, and never word, or look, or act, happened to vex 
the mistress. 

Every morning a fresh bunch of flowers lay on her 
window-sill ; she had said she loved them. One day 
she spoke of her flower-garden in far-off England, 
sighing as she named it. Next day the rising sun saw 
Friekje as silently as possible—for the mistress still 
slept—piling up stones to enclose a little plot before 
her bedroom door, which opened outside. The 
day after that it was dug and planted, and a little 
furrow made to lead on water from the dam to keep it 
fresh. Oh! the joy of our Friekje to hear his mistress 
praise his skill and thank his kindness. 

Little did she suspect the worship with which her 
young giant pupil regarded her. He was to her 
only an overgrown boy, beautiful, and endowed with 
a simple, honest, kindly heart. 

Friekje conned his books early and late, and spent 
are and thought to make his appearance less repul- 
sive to his mistress than when first she saw him. Oh, 
that first sight! How his cheeks burned with shame 
when he remembered it! Yet strange, unaccountable 
contradiction, his heart at the same time glowed with 
a feeling he could not define. 

The holidays Margaret spent at the Blue Gums. 
Thither Friekje often found his way upon his well- 
groomed horse. his brown face all aglow with exercise 
and pleasure ; as fine a picture of rustic manliness as 
painter need desire for a model, 

When Margaret was bantered about her big 
handsome schoolboy, she only laughed and said— 

“Yes, he is very handsome, and interesting too ; 
and sv obedient and docile!” Evidently her favourite 
pupil. 

One day she and the Lawrences rode over on horse- 
back to Spitzkop. Her dress and posture were a fresh 
enchantment, and put a new idea of homage into her 
schoolboy ‘s head. 

He trained two horses for the side-saddle, and 
taught one of his sisters to ride, and on Mar- 
garet’s return what glorious gallops they three 
used to have over the sea of level veld! 

About this time came trouble to Spitzkop. Lung- 
sickness broke out among the cattle. A rainy season 
followed. and the sheep died in hundreds. Oom Koos 
put his stur¢y shoulder to the wheel; but things got 
worse and worse. 

Tanse Martha went about despondingly. Instead 
of merry jokes, she had only songs of woe. But Oom 
Koos still joked. and ate his spare meals with thanks- 
giving; and comforted his wife with the words of 
Jcb and David, bearing himself like the dumb hero 
he was. 
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But the misfortunes of the house proved a crisis in 
the life of Friekje. His losses compelled Oom Koos 
for the first time to send corn to the far-off Dia- 
mond Fields for sale; and Friekje had to drive the 
wagons. 

Such an assemblage of people, such a buzz aia 
whirl of activity he had never even dreamed of as 
he saw there. The dress, speech, and bearing of this 
eager multitude struck him with despair. hese, 
then, were the kind of people amongst whom his 
mistress had lived, to whom she belonged. How 
she must despise—at best pity—such a clod as he! 

On his return, he begun to shun Margaret: he 
would not endure the contrast between himself and 
“her people.” His inferiority now maddened, now 
desolated him. He temper, and 
brooded over, his imaginary degradation. Out of 
this brooding cume at last a movement towards life. 

Once or twice a year the huge tented wagon was 
inspanned, and the whole family journeyed to church, 
some fifty miles away. It so happened, that at the 
very next they attended after this, the 
minister spoke of a school just founded in the 
capital; and set forth the duty of using it. The 
He heard in it 
the voice of Heaven replying to the groanings of his 
despair. It never occurred to him that his twenty- 
two years unfitted him to be a schoolboy. 

Oom Koos thought him mad, and said so. 


became sour in 


service 


sermon brought new life to Friekje. 


But 
to rid himself of importunity, which, for the first 
time, his commands failed to silence, he consented to 
talk to the minister. And Oom Koos lost the day. 

Who now so glad as Friekje, and who so sym- 
pathetic and proud as Margaret when she found the 
seed that she had sown bring forth this noble desire 
for improvement? 

When Friekje, at the June vacation, cantered up to 
His fine 
limbs were set off by his improved dress and carriage ; 
his speech was changed; he looked and acted like the 
brave, sensible, handsome man nature meant him for. 

Margaret received him with a smiling welcome, 
and spoke her admiration of the He 
winced. 

“She holds me still for a child, and her school- 
boy,” he thought. “But Iam two years older than she.” 

For a time the old shyness and despair tried to 
grasp him. //e neve’ could reach the height upon 
which she stood. It began to dawn upon him why he 
wanted to reach her level. A 
sciousness of what he hoped 
appalled at his own boldness. 
dawn. 

On his return from school the second time, no 
mistress was there. Oom Koos compounded with his 
thrift by sending her away to balance Friekje’s 
She was staying at the Blue Gums. 
Thither very soon our Friekje found his way. 

It was Christmas-time ; African Christmas, when 
tie sun is hottest and the earth most gorgeous. As 
Friekje neared the homestead. whom should he see 
but Margaret, clad in cool white. with quaint white 
hépi on her head, walking in the garden. 

Beside her sauntered a fine gentleman, who held a 


the homestead, not a soul recognised him. 


change. 


glimmer of real con- 
for. But he shrank 
It was as yet but the 


expenses. 
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white umbrella to shade her from the sun. He was 
looking down-into her smiling upturned face and 
chatting gaily. 

Then Kriekje turned grey and red by turns. He 
set his teeth, but a groan escaped them. A knife, a 
poisoned arrow, shot through his heart. Convulsively 
he dug his heels into his horse’s sides and struck 
him a great blow. In that moment his soul’s eyes 
opened, and he knew that he adored his mistress; 
schoolmistress no more, but mistress of his life, his 
soul, for ever and for ever. 

On he galloped past the house ; away into the veld: 
whither? He knew not, he cared not. He loved her, 
She was lost tohim. Oh! let him but die! 

He threw away the bridle, and fell from his horse, 
Stretched upon the ground he lay in the wide lonely 
veld, like one indeed lifeless. 

No sound or sight of man or animal was near, 
Nothing but the distant grey mountains ; the shining, 
solemn dome above ; the wide, wide plain. 

The summer wind swept across the long brown 
grass with a soft soughing, like the murmur of the 
distant sea, or a mother’s voice when she hushes her 
babe to rest. 

The sound crept into his ears and soothed his 
rage; by-and-bye up came the blessed dew to his 
hot eyes. 

After a while the man in him awoke. Why should 
he fly like a coward, and hide away like a wounded 
springbok? He would up and fight for his life. 

Yet that day he went home. Like the knights of 
old, of whom he had lately learned, he did not think 
it vain to spend a night in vigil and prayer, before 
raking his venture for his life’s better life. 

wo days later he again took his way to the Blue 
Gums. His face was grave and earnest, but his heart 
was glowing with love and courage. He did not know 
what the end might be. 

If death to all his hopes, why, who was he to dare 
expect aught else?) He would try not to rebelagainst 
God’s will, but die submitting. 

For die he should ; without her, henceforth no Jife. 

But if—i/—he found some hope! Only atiny spark 
would serve for the beacon-light of his life. By 
years, if need be. of patient devotion he would win 
her, then wear her in his heart, as God’s gift. 

So resolving, he rode steadily on, a great awe 
upon his soul. For this was the crisis of his life. 

He did not blush or hesitate in asking for her, as he 
often had done. They said she was in the peach- 
garden ; and thither he went to seek her, so calmly 
that they thought he had only some message from his 
mother to deliver. 

He saw her from afar, her white dress gleaming out 
of the shade of the peach-trees. Her képi was in her 
hand, and a braid of yellow hair had fallen loose, 
which she was trying to rearrange, laughing all the 
while with the children, who, sitting astride branches, 
were shaking down the ripe fruit over her head and 
shoulders. 

He stood to watch the sweet idyllic picture. 

“T see Friekje!” shouted a merry voice from the 
tree. With that she turned, and each advanced. He 
did not take her hand as usual; but, in a voice so 
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grave as almost to be cold, yet with a look of loving 
anxiety in the manly eyes that sought hers, he 
said— 

“Miss Hayley, I have something to speak to you 
about, if you wil] let me.” 


“Yes, Friekje ; what is it?” Margaret felt almost 
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how, nor what he said. But as he spoke he waxed 
bold and eloquent. 

And Margaret, the sometime mistress, trembled, and 
grew frightened, and tottered as she walked. Then sud- 
denly she stood still and veiled her face with both her 
shaking hands ; and the tears fell fast, and the sobsshook 




















“ As Friekje neared the homestead, whom should he see but Margaret.”—p. 36. 


afraid of her schoolboy, he looked so much in 
earnest. But she felt a thrill of admiration, too, and 
pride; so like a great sheltering rock he towered 
above her. 

They walked on side by side among the trees, 
nor heeded any more the merry children at their 
play. 

Silently at first. Then he began, he never could tell 


her. Yet she knew her tears were not of pain, or anger. 
Friekje opened his strong arms and drew her to 
the shelter of his broad and loving bosom. And he 
knew that God had given him to win life that blissful 
hour. And she that in the selfsame hour the death- 
knell of her liberty had sounded. for she had become 
the willing, lifelong slave of love. 
And that is what became of her. M. C, 
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THE FOOL. 


THE REV. J. THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D. 


“Behold, | have played the fool.”—1 Sam. xxvi. 21. 


“wet AUL the son of Kish is by no means 
the only man who has had to make 
this humiliating confession. I have 
heard it from the lips of many an 
English youth who woke up to dis- 





cover—alas ! too late—his egregious 
folly. When aman is swayed more by passion than 
by principle, when he is dominated rather by low 
and selfish aims than by the fear of God. his life is 
sure to turn out a blunder. 

Whether he owns it or not, it cannot be otherwise 
than a failure. 

Saul began his career with good promise. There 
was nothing of the fool about him when the prophet 
Samuel anointed him to the kingly office. He _ be- 
haved himself wisely. Noble and commanding in 
personal appearance, his mental endowments were of 
corresponding order. 

Moreover, we read that “the Spirit of God came 
upon him; ” that “he was turned into another man,” 
and that he was associated with a band * whose hearts 
the Lord had touched.” 

In those early days he was far from playing the 
fool. But a bright beginning does not always mean 
a good ending. The excellent promise he gave in the 
first years of his reign was not fulfilled. Naturally 
strong-willed and imperious, he was too confident in 
self ; and unhappily illustrated the truth of Solomon's 
proverb, “ He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” 

It is instructive to mark the successive steps in his 
career : how with rapid strides he rose to the apex of 
popularity and influence ; and then, like an exploded 
rocket, fell with ignominious suddenness so low that 
we actually find him consulting a wretched sorceress 
at Endor. Jt will be remembered, too, that, after a 
series of splendid military successes, he was Divinely 
commissioned to execute vengeance on the Amalek- 
ites; and that. acting on his own impulse, and con- 
trary to God’s command, he spared the Sheik of the 
tribe, and carried off part of the booty. 

This sin marked the commencement of his down- 
fall, and proved the loss of his crown. 

From this period onward he appears as the slave of 
jealousy, duplicity, and malice. An evil spirit took 
possession of him. and he became the victim of a dark 
and sullen hypochondria. 

His terrible reverses worked upon his brain, and led 
to fierce outbursts of insane passion; whilst his 
jealousy of David. whom he had early learned to re- 
gard as his destined successor, filled his mind with the 
most wild and gloomy suspicions. He detested the 
young shepherd-warrior, simply because he saw that 
God was with him: and in defiance of every generous 
and manly feeling, chased him as though he were a 


bird hunted by the fowler, and bent on putting him to 
death. 

It was whilst he was playing this mad game that 
the incident occurred which led up to the text before 
us. Saul is pursuing David amid the hilly ridges of 
Hachilah. Through the mean treachery of the men of 
Ziph, he has information that David is secreting him- 
self in the immediate neighbourhood, and he hopes to 
make him a captive before another day has gone, 
Meanwhile darkness comes on, and the tired monarch 
lays himself down for the night beside the baggage 
wagons of his army, his spear stuck in the ground 
beside him. The w. le troop are sunk in sleep. All 
is still as death, and nothing is heard but the oe- 
casional sound of a horse’s hoof or the tossing of some 
restless sleeper. 

David and his nephew Abishai have learnt by spies 
where King Saul is.lying, and creep over stealthily to 
have a look at their slumbering foe. “Hush!” Abishai 
whispers to David; “this is your opportunity : God 
has given your enemy into your hand ; let me take his 
own spear, and smite him to death at once; I promise 
it shall not need a second blow.” But David will not 
listen to such a proposal. He will not dare to permit 
that a hand sho«ld be lifted against the Lord’s 
anointed. However, he quietly replies, * Just step over 
softly, and take the spear that is beside his pillow, 
and the little cruse of water that is standing there ; 
and let us go.” So they crept back as noiselessly as 
they came: and not a soldier in Saul’s camp knew 
anything of it. And when they had safely recrossed 
the intervening valley, and stood upon a distant 
ridge, David shouted with all his strength to Abner, 
Saul’s chief officer. in words to this effect :—“ A pretty 
soldier you are! a valiant guard indeed! Why, you 
deserve to die, not keeping watch over the king. 
Look! where is his cruse of water? where is his 
spear?” 

The voice awoke the king, who recognised it at once, 
and perceived what a risk he had run: he also saw the 
magnanimity of David, contrasting so signally with 
his own meanness, and in hypocritical snivelling 
tones he cried across the valley, “ Is this thy voice, my 
son David?” And having reccived a dignified rejoinder 
he at last took shame to himself, confessed his mis- 
conduct, and exclaimed 
fool!” 


Now, if Saul’s folly mainly consisted in yielding to 


Sehold, I have played the 


the impulses of passion, and obeying the dictates not 
of duty but of a selfish heart, with no regard to the 
consequences, certainly he has no lack of snecessors : 
and one or two of these I propose now to introduce to 
you. A few choice specimens have come under my 
personal notice, 














My album has some rare portraits: and the first I 

shall name is 
THE IDLER, 

If the world contains a genuine fool, it is the young 
man who wastes his time. 

Some things God gives often, others only once. 
Youth belongs to the latter category, and if it be 
thrown away is beyond recovery. No treasure so 
precious, no waste so ruinous. Money lost may be 
recovered, health lost may be restored, friendships 
lost may be regained, character lost may be retrieved, 
but time lost, never. 

The years, the months, the weeks, the days, one 
may almost say the hours of our life are valuable 
beyond price: there is not so much as one you can 
afford to squander. But is it not so, that some of you 
have to bewail the loss of hundreds of hours spent on 
—nothing? Remember, a young idler is the worst 
of all, for no moments are so precious as those of 
youth. Such a lad is sowing an ugly crop: I pity 
his lot when the harvest comes. 

There is always in the community a certain per- 
centage of these ne’er-do-wells loafing about, lazy 
indolent fellows, who would hardly take the trouble 
to hold up a basin if the clouds were to rain down 
gold. They seem born but to eat and sleep, and 
remind one of Tudham’s dog, that was so lazy that 
it leaned its head against the wall when it was about 
to bark. Were St. Paul’s rule carried out to the 
letter—* If any man will not work, neither shall he 
eat "—there would be no want of skeletons about ; but 
unhappily these lazy-bones generally contrive to get 
their mouths pretty deep into the troughs of other 
people. What is that I observed in the newspaper the 
other day ?—“*A young man advertises for a light 
situation.” Iam ashamed of him. No one who is in 
health should wish to shirk good hard work. One 
of the most melancholy sights in the world is a youth 
with nothing to do. To be out of work is bad enough, 
but to be indisposed to work is a great deal worse. 


* An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 


As useless when it goes as when it stands.” 


I wish you would let me say a plain word to you 
about the use of your leisure hours, for many is 
the young’ man who, to do him justice, is thoroughly 
assiduous in his office or place of business, but as soon 
as he shuts his books, locks his desk, puts on his hat, 
and turns his steps towards his home or lodging, he 
abandons himself to idleness, and then comes the 
devil's chance. Idleness is always demoralising. 
Almost all the moral havoc that is wrought amongst 
young men is effected after the office door is closed. 
Few men go wrong when they are busy at work. 
Tell me how a youth spends his evenings and his 
half-holidays, and I shall have a good idea of his 
character. The worst thing you can do of an evening 
is to do nothing. You may easily predict a man’s 
future when you know how he spends his hours of 
leisure. All honour to those who take up some course 
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of wholesome reading, some branch of literature, some 
form of practical philanthropy, or even, in moderation, 
some bracing athletic exercise; but, as everyone 
knows, there are hundreds who never think of such a 
thing, who waste their time on inanities; and not a 
few of these will wake up, when a few years are gone, 
to see how stupid they have been, and to exclaim— 
“ Behold, I have played the fool ! 

The next portrait I have to present is 


THE BUFFOON, 

Not a syllable would I utter to the disparagement 
of mirthfulness. No; God has given us this faculty, 
and life is grave and sad enough without extinguish- 
ing the electric sparkle which throws a little bright- 
ness into many a monotonous life. 

Pity on the miserable soul that condemns every 
flash of wit and humour, that frowns on fun and 
playfulness and laughter as if they were all 
unbecoming the Christian. Such a person is really 
an enemy to religion. 

At the same time it must be confessed that there 
are many who seem incapable of a serious thought. 
They jest at everything. They live in an atmosphere 
of hilarity. They treat life as if it were a great joke. 

There is scarcely a trace of gravity or good sense in 
them. They are to society only what bells are to 
horses, making plenty of jingle, but not assisting to 
draw. 

What with stale puns, and quibbles, and threadbare 
stories, and slang of the street, their supreme aim in 
life is to keep the world a-giggling. The true sparkle 
is wanting: they are but painted gems, gewgaw 
tinsel, worthless baubles, everything but the real 
diamond. It is a poor ambition this; the habitual 
jester is an empty fribble. 

Such men have no reverence in their nature. Levity 
is the very air they breathe. They have not a con- 
ception of the dignity of manhood. 

They have scarcely respect even for religion, and 
some profane quotation from Holy Writ is enough to 
set them in a roar. Thus they go giggling through 
life, illustrating the words of the prophet—‘ Ye 
shall conceive chaff, and bring forth stubble.” 

Let all such characters awaken within you a feel- 
ing of revulsion. Give them a wide berth. Do not 
associate with them. 

Admissible they might be in a menagerie, but life 
is too serious to tolerate them. 

Ah! I have known the men I speak of, and have 
heard from their lips the confession, when the ig- 
nominious tragedy came to an end—* Behold, I have 
played the fool!” 

The next page of my album introduces to us 


THE WORLDLING. 


This man has no time either for idleness or buf- 
foonery ; he is busy from morning till night, and 
there is no nonsense about /iim. 

Life, he considers, is given for one great purpose, 
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and that is to make money; so every other aim is 
tossed to one side. 
theatre and the ball-room, if he never patronises the 
casino or the gaming-table, it is not because he has 
any objection to these things, but because they mean 
the spending of money. If he rises early and sits up 
late, it is not because he grudges his energies upon 
sleep, but because he is greedy of gain. If he rarely 
attends a place of worship, it is not because he has 
anything to say against religion, but because his 


If he does not give himself to the 


heart is so preoccupied by business he cannot give 
his mind to higher themes. He does not deny that 
there is a God, a Day of Reckoning, an Eternity ; but 
in the eagerness of his money-making, those are all 
unreal and visionary to him. 

Oh, stop, friend, ere there is not an atom of soul left 
in thee, and thou become assimilated to the beasts 
that perish. What can all thy hoarded gain do for 
thee when a few more months or years have passed 
over thy head? Well may Cowper say— 

** They call thee rich, I call thee poor, 
Since if thou darest not use thy store, 
But savest it only for thine heirs, 
Thy treasure is not thine, but theirs.” 

The gluttony of wealth grows upon one till it 
becomes a positive disease of the mind, and cases are 
not rare of men who from the commencement of their 
business-life have been so uninterruptedly using the 
rake, gathering to themselves all they could acquire, 
that it becomes a torture to them to part with a 
sixpence. The tendency needs to be checked in youth, 
otherwise the lust of gain eats up every generous 
instinct of the soul. Says Young— 

“ Be wise with speed : 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed |” 

Remember the terrible warning of St. James, who 
would save you from the blunder of heaping up gold 
and silver till it is cankered, and the rust of it 
becomes a witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire ; and amid the treasure which you 
have heaped together for the last days, you are com- 
pelled with bitter remorse to own, as you leave it all 
behind you—* Behold, I have played the fool!” 

The next on my list is 


THE SENSUALIST. 

I mean the man who is a slave to his baser passions 
and wallows in the mire of bestiality. I shall not 
offend you by a particular description of him; alas! 
he is but too well known. The pure shrink from his 
touch ; his breath blights every innocent thing. 

There are such men who presume to mix with good 
society, and even’aspire to positions of influence and 
Ah! an awful Nemesis is at their heels. 
Rather would I see a friend of mine laid in a pauper's 
grave than that he should fall into the maw of this 
besotted devil. No miscreant in the gaol more loath- 
some than the abandoned reprobate. Tamper with 
the demon at your peril! If there be a bit of manh- 
ness in you, if there is any energy of will or power of 


power. 


resolution, gather up the whole vehemence of your 
nature, and hufl it at the tempter. 

Of all kinds of pleasures, those of sense are the most 
short-lived and ephemeral ; none so quickly meet their 
due retribution. 

If you supinely yield, the bitter hour will come 
sooner than you think, and, looking back on a dis- 
honoured life, and forward to a hopeless future, you 
will be ready to lift up your hands in dismay, and in 
self-condemning tones to exclaim—*“ Behold, I haye 
played the fool !” : 

Yet another character must be named from whose 
lips this confession has come— 


THE PERSISTENT UNBELIEVER. 
I refer not so much to an intellectual obstinacy as 


to that unbelief of the heart which is 


righteousness. 


unto un- 
Many a man, at whose door no one 
could lay the charge of indolence, of profanity, of 
avarice, of licentiousness, has at the last pronounced 
himself a fool, becanse he had rejected the salvation of 
God. 
You may be reproachless before men, and yet con- 
demned before God. 


You may be moral without being religious. 


You will want something better 
than the best morality when the great folding-doors of 
Eternity are thrown back, and you find yourselves face 
to face with the great Judge of all. “ Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” ‘“ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
“He that believeth not is condemned already.” Ah! 
light as many make of it, there is a sharp line, often 
invisible to us, but clear and palpable to the eye of 
God, which divides men into two classes; and the 
grand question for you is, On which side of that line 
do you stand? 

Only leave the matter alone, and the issues will be 
eternally disastrous. It calls for prompt and resolute 
decision. It claims your eager and supreme attention : 
for, if you put it away from you, deferring it to some 
vague period of the future, the chances diminish every 
day that you will ever take it up in downright 
earnest at all, and there may await you the dark and 
rueful hour, when, waking up from your long dream 
of apathy, you may be ready to exclaim over the ruins 
of a wasted life, and in full view of the Great White 
Throne—“ Behold, I have played the fool!” 


Young men, be Christians indeed, and yours is a 
noble heritage : you have a grand future before you. 
Even as regards this life, there opens up before you 
a vista of unsullied happiness, not to speak of splen- 
did opportunity. 

Spring, then, to a sense of your dignity and re- 
sponsibility. Believe it, the secret of true manliness is 
real godliness. Let every particle of influence you 
wield be on the side of righteousness and truth, and 
do vour very utmost to hasten on the day 


** When crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale, 
Peace o'er the land her olive-branch extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend.” 
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pressed, 
Ere baby goes to rest. 


For the first time her lisping speech 
Entreats the gracious Saviour’s name, 
Whose heart her childish words can reach, 


Whose love is still the same. 


Thou still art willing, dearest Lord, 
That little ones should come to Thee, 
As when, with smiles at Thy sweet word, 

They crowded round Thy knee! 


Kind Shepherd, now Thy lamb behold, 
And early may her heart rejoice 
To seek the shelter of Thy fold, 
And hear Thy guiding voice! 
J. R. EASTWOOD. 
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THE WILFUL 


A CATHEDRAL 


BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER I. 
A BITTER PILL. 
~HLL. boys, what news? 


You have not kept us 
much informed as to 
how things have gone 


with you all this 
while. We have had 
to digest our im- 


patience as best we 


might. Come, speak 
out!” 

* Don't be so ob- 
secure, old man. Out 


with it! Tell us what 
it feels like to 
country squire, with 
a couple of thousand 


be a 





of acres and a fine 
old manor-house to live in as well.” 

“And horses to ride, and any amount of shooting. 
Speak out. Eusie, and be quick about it!” 

Letty, in a new black frock. which seemed to be- 
token recent mourning, was dancing round her two 
tall brothers, who were taking off their hats and coats 
in the hall (the black bands upon the former rather 
suggested the idea that they had recently been worn 
at a funeral), while Roscoe and Ruby outpoured their 
eager questions. A flood of bright light streamed out 
into the hall through the open door of the drawing- 
room, and it was plain, from the hum of eager voices 
proceeding thence, that the return of the travellers 
was somewhat anxiously awaited. 

“Come in and tell us all about it !” cried Ruby, who 
had not had leisure as yet to observe the gravity upon 
the faces of her brothers. ‘“ Mother is very anxious 
to hear everything. She quite expected a letter this 
Is it a very lovely old 
Wouldn't you 
I*m just 


morning from one of you. 
place? Are you awfully proud of it? 
like us all to come and live there with you? 
aching to hear every single thing about it!” 
Whilst Ruby was pouring this broadside of com- 
ment and question into the ears of her silent brothers, 
the two young men had allowed themselves to be led 
into the cheerful drawing-room, where the rest of the 
family were assembled, and where the tea equipage 
and the hissing kettle upon the glowing fire seemed 
An elegant-looking and 
sweet-faced woman, still wearing the garb of widow- 
hood (though now in its modified form), and two tall 
girls, evidently her daughters, were the occupants of 
the homely apartment—homelike would be perhaps 
the better word, for though there was no ostentation 
of wealth in the plenishing of the room, there was 
much quiet elegance and refinement of taste. These 
elder girls, like Ruby and Letty, wore mourning, and 


to give cheery welcome. 


“DOROTHY'S VOCATION,” “THE STRONGER WILL.” 
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the black dresses were evidently fresh and new. Plainly 
there had been some recent loss in the family. yet not 
one of a nature to awaken any deep sorrow in the 
hearts of its members. 

Three faces were turned eagerly upon the brothers 
Mrs. Willoughby only read in their 
grave looks something of the feelings incidental to 
the solemn scenes which they had been recently 
sharing in. and Helen attributed it to much the same 
cause; but Vera, whose quick sympathy with her 
twin brother enabled her to read his face almost like 
a book, felt instantly sure that there was something 
greatly wrong, and her eyes sought his face with a quick 
searching glance, as though to ask what this was. 
The death of an uncle whom they had never known 
personally could not be reckoned as a very heavy 
trouble, although old Mr. Willoughby had been a 
kind friend to his sister-in-law, and had allowed her 
two hundred pounds a year ever since the death of his 
brother, Canon Willoughby, had left them in some- 
what straitened circumstances. 

As this old Mr. Willoughby, the head of the family. 
had lived and died a bachelor, and his brother's 
family were his next-of-kin. it had surprised no one 
to hear that Eustace had been made the heir to the 
property. As a matter of fact, the yonng man had 
known this for many years; for his uncle had made 
Canon Willoughby, who was 


as they entered. 


no secret of the matter. 
aman of sound sense and high principle, had never 
let his son live upon his prospects, and had given him 
the education to fit him to make his own way in life; 
at the same time, it had been impossible for the young 
man not to feel that his profession was only a tem- 
porary occupation; although, as until the last few 
months the old uncle had seemed likely to live on toa 
green old age, he had not looked forward to any 
immediate change in his position. 

And now, what was wrong? Not the matter of the 
heirship, they knew, for the will had been opened at 
once, and Eustace’s name had stood foremost as next 
in succession and residuary legatee. He had known 
as much as that before he and Vere had started off 
for his uncle’s house, to remain there till after 
the funeral. What, then, had occurred of a serious 
nature! Vera was not left long in suspense, for after 
kissing his mother and sisters, Eustace spoke, and 
spoke tersely and to the point. 

, afraid we are the bearers of bad 
mother,” said he. “No, Ruby, you must dismiss 
these golden visions from your mind. I shall never 
be master of Willoughby Hall. The old place will 
have to be sold to clear off the mortgage upon it.” 

“Mortgage!” echoed Mrs. Willoughby, clasping 
her hands closely together, and looking from one grave 
face to the other. “What do you mean, Eustace ? 
What can you mean? Your uncle could never have 
done anything so strange as that. He was a wealthy 


‘hm news, 
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man. He had an income double his expenditure. 
The thing is impossible.” 

“I'm afraid that it is true, all the same,” answered 
Eustace, with an air of certainty that carried convic- 
tion to his hearers’ hearts. ‘* We were not easily con- 
vinced. I can tell you; but we went into the matter 
with the lawyer, and there is no loophole left for 
hope. Our eccentric uncle took to speculating in his 
later life, thinking to double and treble his fortune 
before he died. He appears to have had a perfect 
genius for getting hold of thoroughly rotten things. 
and his thousands melted away with great rapidity. 
It almost seems as though latterly his mind must 
have become unhinged, for he grew absolutely reckless 
in his most recent transactions. He raised money 
upon every sort of security, and lost it as fast as he 
got it into his clutches. Whether or not he was 
really aware what he was doing does not appear. 
His will, made many years back, leaves almost the 
with a rent- 
mother. 


whole of the property to us—to me 
the estate for your benefit, 
there has been no 


charge upon 
Since he took to speculation, 
addition or alteration in the terms of the will—only 
now there is nothing to inherit. By the time the 
debts have been paid off, and the small legacies to the 
servants settled, it seems doubtful whether there will 
be so much as a thousand pounds to be paid over to 
me. The Hall is mortgaged up to almost its full 
value, and the bulk of the so-called securities in 
which the money is placed are little better than 
waste-paper.” 

The news was told now. A dead silence fell upon 
Mrs. Willoughby’s face grew slightly 
She seemed to be bracing herself 
Helen’s face was the 


the room, 
paler than before. 
to meet a heavy blow. 
most anxious, as she realised what this news might 
mean to the family. Ruby and Roscoe had broken 
into loud exclamations of sorrow at being disappointed 
of seeing Eustace a country squire. They were laugh- 
ing as well as lamenting, for they were light-hearted 
young things, upon whom the troubles of life sat 
lightly enough in the present. Letty’s face was a 
trifle more grave, although she was the youngest of 
the party. She began to understand. from the looks 
of those about her, that this thing might entail serious 
consequences upon the family. 

Mrs. Willoughby spoke at last, and spoke in a low 
tone. 

“That two hundred a year your uncle has always 
allowed us hitherto: what about that?” 

* That, of course, will cease from henceforward.” 
answered Vere, speaking for the first time. “As 
Eustace says, if a thousand pounds is saved from the 
wreck, that is the best we can expect. Perhaps there 
will not be as much. In any ease, it will mean a 
serious diminution of income for us. We shall have 
to consider how it is to be met.” 

“Shall we be poor?” asked Letty, under her breath, 
addressing her timid query rather more to Vera than 
“Oh! I do not 
Sometimes I think 


to any other person in the room. 
think I should much mind that. 
it would be charming to live in a dear little house, 
and cook one’s own dinner, and do more things for 
oneself. Vera darling, shall we be quite poor 
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Don’t laugh at me, but 
I do so want to under- 


romantically poor, I mean ? 
tell me something about it. 
stand.” 

Vera was little disposed to laugh, but Letty’s words 
had called up a simile upon her face. She did not 
know very much of the world as yet, having led the 
sheltered life of the average English maiden in a 
quiet cathedral town ; but she knew a little more of 
life than the more youthful and impulsive Letty, and 
was doubtful how far poverty and romance were con- 
nected in every-day life. 

“Hush, Letty dear! we will talk later. Let us 
listen to what the boys and mother are saying now.” 

The * boys ” were trying to take as bright a view of 
the situation as was possible under the circumstances. 
They had had time, whilst travelling home, to face 
the situation the unwelcome news made plain. They 
now spoke bravely and hopefully. 

“We boys must turn to and see what can be done,” 
said Eustace. “Thanks to my father’s foresight and 
good sense, I have a profession to live by. I shall not 
be master of Willoughby Hall, but I may live to bea 
fashionable M.D. yet. I must have a talk with 
Anstruther, and see what he has to say about it all. 
Perhaps he will take me into partnership—I am such 
a favourite with the ladies, you know—and then I 
should get on like a house on fire, and make up the 
deficit in income very fast indeed. Cheer up. mother ; 
with two such clever and attractive sons as Vere and 
my humble self, you shan’t be left in the lurch. 
We'll manage something for you, never fear, poor old 
uncle’s folly notwithstanding.” 

And Eustace bent down to kiss the pretty, troubled 
face of his mother, showing by the protecting fashion 
in which he spoke to her that she was a woman to be 
managed for rather than to manage herself, to be cared 
for rather than to care for others. 

“A very sweet woman—a very charming woman—a 
woman to fascinate and win hearts by her appealing 
gentleness and softness”: such was the verdict passed 
by society upon Canon Willoughby’s wife when the 
pair had first come to Monkton Carbury. The Canon 
had been a man of wide erudition and great social 
gifts. He had been beloved and respected wherever 
he went, and his death had made a distinct blank in 
the place. Perhaps this was one reason why his 
widow and family had been so kindly treated by all 
who knew them, and why their path in life had been 
so greatly smoothed. 

Monkton Carbury was a place which had recently 
been visited by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
some of its great wealth had been diverted into new 
channels. Thus it had come about that the number 
of the canonries had been cut down, and therefore 
there were more houses in the Close than canons’ 
families to occupy them. 
the rather sudden death of Canon Willoughby his 
widow had been permitted to remain in the fine old 
ecclesiastical house she had occupied ever since her 


This being the case, upon 


residence in the place commenced. and the Chapter 
had permitted her to retain it at a rent that was 
nominal. Then Dr. Anstruther. the 
popular and busy medical man of the place, had 
offered to take Eustace, whose medical studies were 


merely most 
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drawing to a close, as his assistant, and the young 
man had readily accepted the berth, although the 
salary was nothing very great. He did not look to be 
long connected with doctoring, and for the present it 
was pleasanter to remain at home, and concern him- 
self with his townsfolk whom he knew. Vere, who 








So, with one thing and another, the family had 
managed to go on living in the big old house pretty 
comfortably, even when the Canon's salary had been 
snddenly cut off. There had been the insurance 
money. The expensive education of the two elder 
sons was finished, and Roscoe was being educated at 








‘He looked at them again and again, and held them up.’”--p. 48. 


had always been the intellectual one of the family, 
had obtained a mastership in the fine old collegiate 
school of Monkton Carbury, which was as old as 
almost any like institution in the country, and was 
thought no small thing of by the inhabitants of the 
place. Dr. Fane was said to think very highly of the 
young man, and there were those who declared that 
Vere Willoughby would likely enough rise in time to 
the post of head-master himself; but at present he 
only occupied a subordinate position, though he liked 
his work and was popular both with the senior 
masters and with the boys. 


Monkton Carbury school. Above all, there was the 
two hundred a year regularly paid by old Mr. Wil- 
loughby to his sister-in-law, and the prospect of 
much increased wealth at his death. 

It is wonderful what a difference that expectation 
made to the family. The furniture was growing dim 
and faded—almost shabby in some of the rooms: but 
what did it matter? Eustace would say that when his 
ship came in, he would furnish the old house from 
top to bottom with the first capital that came into his 
hands. If Roscoe’s future were under discussion, it 
was just the same thing. Eustace would be ready 
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with the premium money long before it was wanted, 
and the boy had only to make up his mind what he 
would like to be, and stick toit. Trousseaux for the 
girls (who, by-the-bye, had no serious thoughts as yet 
of matrimony), and all other things needful or ex- 
pedient, were to be forthcoming in the golden days 
that were coming. The wealth that was to be had 
gilded over anything that might have seemed pinch- 
ing and hard in the comparative poverty that was. 
It had made everything bright and everything easy. 
And now that the confidently expected plenty and 
affluence had taken to itself wings and fled away 
in a moment of time, it seemed as though they all 
began to realise as they had never done before the 
exigencies of the present. 

And the mother must not suffer—must not be cast 
down—must not be allowed to see too clearly how 
heavy was the blow which had fallen. That in the 
first moment was the leading idea in the minds of the 
two sons, and the sisters bravely seconded them in 
this resolution. At the dinner-table that day no one 
would have guessed that a heavy reverse had been 
experienced by the family. There was light, and 
brightness, and gaiety as the meal proceeded, and Mrs. 
Willoughby almost forgot that the news brought by 
her sons had been so bad. She began to think that 
there would surely be something more saved from the 
wreck than had at first been supposed, and that the 
news about the mortgage must be a mistake. Her 
sweet face lost its look of vague distress. She began 
to listen with interest to the accounts her sons brought 
back of the meetings with various kinsmen and 
friends at Willoughby Hall; and nothing of a dis- 
quieting nature passed in her presence during the 
remainder of the evening. 

But the surface calm was deceptive. Thoughts and 
questions were stirring in the minds of others. Vera's 
grave eyes often rested upon Eustace’s laughing face, 
and she wondered how this handsome, gay, laughing 
brother of hers, with his graceful easy manners and 
pleasant idle ways, would stand the test of real hard 
work, which would now become necessary if he meant 
in any way to make his way in the world. How was 
that deficiency of income to be made up? How were 
they to meet the expenses which had been hitherto 
staved off until the ship came in? The ship never 
would be in now. It had foundered before ever 
reaching port. What would be the practical result 
in the family circle? What must the daughters do 
to try and meet the deficit? 

Others beside the golden-haired Vera were mutely 
asking this question. Ruby and Letty shared a large 
room on the gallery which led to a supplementary 
wing of the queer old-fashioned house they had 
always called home. Vera’s room led out of theirs, 
with an independent door of its own upon the gallery. 

Vera was long in coming to bed that night, but the 
two younger sisters could not settle till she had 
come. They divined that after Helen had taken 
mother to bed—since their father’s death Helen had 
shared her mother’s room—Vera and the elder boys 
would sit up talking together, and they were 
in a fever to know the result of the discussion. 
Poverty had no terrors for these two brave bright 
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girls. Perhaps it was their inexperience, perhaps 
their instinctive longing to try conclusions themselves 
with the world, and learn usefulness in a wider 
sphere than that of home; but be it as it might, the 
prospect of poverty in no way daunted them; and 
their airy castles had reached a prodigious height 
before the light step of Vera was heard in the 
passage, and the door opened to admit her to her own 
room. 

The younger pair precipitated themselves upon her 
at once, both speaking together in almost the same 
words. 

“Oh, Vera dear ! do tell us—you won't keep it secret 
from us? Are we dreadfully poor? Shall we have 
to go away, and live in a little house or a cottage? 
Shall we girls have to work for our living? Oh, Vera 
dear ! I do hope it isn’t naughty : but we should so 
like to do something for ourselves, like girls in books 
—be great authors or artists in time, perhaps, and not 
leave everything to the boys. I don’t see why the 
boys are always to have al/ the work and all the fun. 
I think we ought to share in both. Have you been 
talking aboutit? Oh, do tell useverything! Indeed, 
we are not children now. We are old enough to 
understand. We will help as much as ever we can—if 
only we may know everything.” 

“You shall know all that I do, dears,” answered 
Vera, her face, which had been grave before, kindling 
low into smiles as she met the eager glances of the 
bright-faced younger sisters. “I’m afraid, perhaps, it 
will not be quite as nice as you think to be so much 
poorer- —” 

“Oh, but in a sweet little cottage in the country we 
should not be nasty-poor, you know !” 

“But think of mother in a cottage, away from all 
her friends—no, we do not think that would do. 
JSesides, as Eustace and Vere say, we pay so little rent 
as it is that we could hardly get a house to hold us all 
that would cost us less. We have not had time to make 
plans—that must come later ; but what I think it will 
come to is this—that we go on living here as before, 
but that some of us girls will have to turn to and do 
something for ourselves. Mind you, the boys don't 
allow this. Eusie was quite angry when I ventured 
to suggest it ; but I believe it will come to that in the 
end; and J do not think that any of us will much 
mind if it does. 


COURAGE IN ADVERSITY. 
“Ou, Helen! is it really so?’ questioned Mildred 
Carew. 

* Yes, I am afraid there is no way of shirking the 
difficulty. We are a good deal poorer than we have 
been before, and the only thing is to be brave over it, 
and not to let ourselves lose heart.” 

Mildred’s face was so very grave that it provoked a 
smile in that of her companion. 

“Well, Milly, and what is the matter now? Were 
you not prepared to be told as much? I thought the 
news would be all over the place by this time. News 
generally flies fast in Monkton Carbury.” 

“T had heard, of course. about— Eustace,” answered 
M.ldred, with a very slight hesitation in pronouncing 
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* People are all talking about him and his 
disappointment, and everybody is dreadfully sorry, 
because he is such a favourite, and he is taking it so 
bravely. That is what they are all saying, at least.” 
Pretty Mildred’s cheeks were a deeper pink than 
usual as she spoke, and her eyes had brightened with 
* But I did 
I don't think that people do know—that 
the rest of you will be any poorer. I have not heard 


the name. 


visible emotion of some kind or another. 
not know 


a word about it.” 

‘I am very glad you have not, Milly. and I hope 
you will not say anything about it to anybody, either. 
I tell you things because you are my friend, and 
because I know you care; but of course the boys 
would not like our private affairs yossiped about ; and 
though I suppose in time people will learn that things 
are rather different with us, we shall not talk about it 
ourselves, and———” 

“Oh! I quite understand. 
word of it. 


I will not breathe a 
It isso very good of you, telling things to 
me, and letting me be your friend. How I wish I 
could do something myself to help you all!” 

Helen smiled. She did not think it likely her 
brothers—who were virtually the rulers of the house 
—would easily allow themselves to be helped by any 
outsiders ; certainly, Mildred Carew would be about 
the last person in the world they would think of as a 
possible friend in need, notwithstanding the fact that 
she was heiress to a very pretty and considerable 
fortune. 

The friendship between Helen Willoughby and the 
daughter of Carew, the retired cotton-spinner, was 
sometimes commented on rather contemptuously by 
the elite of Monkton Carbury ; but since Mrs. Wil- 
loughby did not interfere, it was useless for anyone 
else to object. There is perhaps no society so select 
and so defined as that of a cathedral city, and Monk- 
ton Carbury, far from being an exception to this rule, 
seemed rather to push exclusiveness to its extremest 
limits. 

Long years ago Monkton and Carbury had been two 
distinct places. The former graced by its fine Cathedral 
and Cathedral buildings, and its fine school and ad- 
jacent houses, the latter merely a small town lower 
down the winding river, where nobody ever dreamed 
of living—nobody, that is, with any kind of claim 
upon society. Little by little, however, the town had 
encroached upon its proud neighbour; mills had 
sprung up on the banks of the river, fortunes had 
been made by the owners thereof. and as a natural 
consequence, fine large houses, some of them encroach- 
ing upon Monkton itself, some of them on the Carbury 
side of the river, had rapidly sprung up. and the dis- 
tinction between the two places grew gradually less 
and less defined. 
the school ; a general fusion between the places set in. 
The very names became at last bracketed together ; 
and though there was still a distinction in living on 
the Monkton side of the river and in its old environ- 
ments, the two places were practically one, and Monk- 
ton and Carbury visited amicably together for the 
most part. 


Rich mill-owners sent their sons to 


But every rule has its exceptions. and the exception 
here was the Cathedral “set.” The old Dean had sct 
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the example of holding aloof socially from the rich 
Carbury people, with their grand houses and lack of 
culture, and his successor followed his example in 
this. In the community of the Close the Dean sets the 
example—at any rate, it was so here—and the Canons 
follow his lead. There should be only one set in 
the precincts of the Cathedral, and that set should not 
include the doubtful class of self-made commercial 
men. Society without might be mixed enough ; there 
might even be reasons alleged why it was better so; 
but within the Close old traditions should be kept up; 
and kept up they were. 

Yet Helen Willoughby was allowed to call Mildred 
Carew her friend. The cotton-spinner’s daughter 
came pretty freely to the house in the Close, and 
Helen not unfrequently spent the day in the huge 
and luxurious mansion across the river which Mr, 
Carew playfully termed “the nest he had built for his 
little bird.” Mildred was an only child, and was 
much idolised by both her parents. 

This friendship had come about suddenly and oddly 
many years ago. An epidemic of virulent scarlet- 
fever had broken out in the place, and all Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s younger children fell ill almost immedi- 
ately. In that time of terrible confusion and distress, 
when the distracted mother knew not which way to 
turn, Mrs. Carew, who had the kindest heart in the 
world, and was acquainted with the Canon's wife, 
although the two did not visit, swooped suddenly 
down upon her, full of eager desire after helpfulness, 
and forthwith carried off Eustace and Helen--the only 
two who had not got the fever—to her house, to be 
out of harm’s way ; and there they had remained for 
several months, for the fever hung about long in the 
Canon's house, and it was out of the question for the 
children to return till all risk was at an end. 

Helen and Mildred were just growing out of child- 
hood : just at an age when enthusiastic girl-friendships 
are easily made, and sometimes easily broken. But 
in this case there had been never any break. The 
mutual liking had only deepened with time ; and after 
the substantial proof of friendship shown by the 
Carews to the Willoughbys in their hour of need, no 
obstacle had ever been raised against the friendship 
between the girls. 

One great bond between the pair had undoubtedly 
been the great admiration and affection they both felt 
for Eustace. During those summer months, spent all 
together, Mildred, who had never had any brother of 
her own, was let into quite a new world of romance, 
and excitement. and delight. Eustace, like his sister, 
had never entirely dropped his friendship with the 
family, and as years had passed by, the admiration and 
almost adoration with which Mildred had learned to 
regard him rather deepened than lessened. and he was 
as much her hero and preva cheralicr to-day as ever 
in those old and happy hours when she had really 
believed him to be the knightly personages he took 
upon himself to depict. 

Is it fair to say any more? There is something cold 
and harsh in trying to put into words the dim, vague, 
scarce realised fancies, hopes. and dreams that come 
into the heart of every young girl, yet do not of 
necessity make her bold, unmaidenly, or forward. 
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Could Mildred help it that her heart bounded at the 
sound of one voice, that her colour came and went 
fitfully in her cheeks if she chanced in her walks to 
meet one tall and graceful figure /—that the winning of 
a gay greeting or passing smile made her happy for 
the whole day afterwards? Surely there could be 
nothing wrong, she argued to herself, in a love that 
kept itself resolutely hidden: a love so worthily, so 
well bestowed. She did not even analyse what 
manner of love it was. She never ventured to let her 
mina dwell on the hopes and fancies which came 
naturally enough to other girls in her place. She 
fancied sometimes that Helen knew something of it, 
that Helen would gladly have welcomed her as a 
sister; but some girls are very reticent upon such 
themes, especially where their own brothers are con- 
cerned ; and the social gulf that existed between 
Helen’s world and Mildred’s rendered speech on such 
asubject more difficult than it might otherwise have 
been. 

Just once, when Mildred had first heard that 
Eustace would never be the rich man he had looked 
to be, a fierce exultant throb went through her. Was 
she not rich?) Had she not enough for both? What 
was money to a woman if she might not with it 
enrich ! But there she had pulled up short, afraid 
whither her thoughts were taking her. Now sie had 
begun to wonder if her own wealth might not be an 
added barrier between them. Eustace was a Wil- 
loughby. and all the Willoughbys were proud. Anda 
heavy sigh had broken from her as she wondered how 
it would all end. 

“ But. Helen. do tell me more. What difference will 
it make to you!) Oh! I do think you mght let me do 
something. Are we not friends?” 

“Oh yes. Milly. or I should not be talking to you 
like this. But we must help ourselves first before we 
ask other people to help us. Milly. I am going to let 
you into a great secret. only you must not breathe a 
word about it yet. We are keeping very quiet till 
things have time to settle down. I think very likely 
we shall not Go anything till Eustace has gone away.” 

Mildred’s face grew suddenly several degrees 
paler. 

“Is Eustace going away?” she asked faintly. 

“I do not know yet; we have had so little time to 
talk things over; but I think it is very likely. Dr. 
Anstruther has very little real work for him to do 





here, and his practice does not increase with all the 
new doctors setting up in Carbury. Eustace has 
talked things over with him, and I'm afraid the end 
of it will be that he will go off to London. Dr. 
Anstruther has a cousin there who was wanting an 
assistant a little while ago. and he said if that place 
was vacant still. he should strongly advise Eusie’s 
taking it. It might lead to better things in time. 
But nothing is settled yet.” 

Mildred’s face had changed a good deal. It seemed 
as if half the light and colour had gone out of it; but 
rallying herself, with an effort, she asked what it was 
that would be more considered when he was gone, and 
how it would make things better for them all. 

“It will make things better if we can some of us 
make some money,” answered I[elen, with slightly 
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heightened colour, but a brave bright face. “ And 
perhaps you might be able to help us, Milly, by 
keeping your ears open, if you heard of people want- 
ing music or singing lessons for their children. I 
don’t think we could take any but children. Singing 
or music lessons for grown-up girls ought to be so 
very good now. But we have all been well taught, 
and people call us musical. I think we could teach 
little children.” 

“[T should think so, indeed!” cried Mildred breath- 
lessly ; “but. Helen darling. it doesn’t seem right. 
What will people say? Oh. I don't feel as though I 
could bear it! What does he—I mean what do your 
brothers think about it?”’ 

Helen laughed a little, in spite of herself. 

“Ah! that’s the rub of it. as people say. I don’t 
think the boys will like it at all: and in fact we are 
‘lying low, and waiting to see whether we can't get 
Eusie quietly out of the way before we show our 
hand. By himself, Vere can’t do so very much; we 
shall be four to one then, for Roscoe hardly counts. 
though I suppose he will be very angry. As for the 
rest of the world, if they do not like it, and think we 
have disgraced ourselves, why, they must just drop us 
quietly, and we must try and make the best of it. I 
know that the few people in the Close will feel a little 
vexed, as well as sorry. People in Monkton Carbury 
are what would be called old-fashioned, and will 
not like to see girls making their own way in the 
world. But——” 

Helen got no farther, for the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Ruby and Letty came bursting in. 
Both were overflowing with excitement, and even the 
sight of Helen’s companion only checked for a few 
minutes their flow of information. 

tuby and Letty were very fond of Mildred, and 
she would have loved to have them backwards and 
forwards to the house as much as three and four 
times in the week. But they were not of an age to 
come and go at will without consulting their mother, 
as Helen was : and Mrs. Willoughby, in her gentle way, 
had tried to check the growing intimacy between her 
children and the cotton-spinner’s daughter. feeling 
that she must consider in some measure the advice 
and example of her neighbours and friends. 

But still, meetings were not infrequent, and it was 
well known that what Helen knew generally found 
its way to Milly's ears. 

“Have you been hearing about our being poor?” 
asked Letty, as eagerly as though being poor were 
something very delightful and exciting; and as Mil- 
dred made a sign of assent. the eager tongues found it 
quite impossible to keep silence any longer. 

“It’s a great. great secret. I- x 

“You mustn't tell anybody for anything.” 

‘I don’t think even mother is to know just yet.” 

“And if Eusie or Vere were to find out, I believe 
they would just go and spoil everything.’ 

* Oh. I do wish I was the one! I do wish I were 
clever like that!” 

3ut you won't tell, will you. Milly? Promise you 
won't say a word to anybody to let it out.” 

“My dear child. how could I? I haven't a notion 
yet what it is you are talking about.” 
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And at that the two excited girls began to laugh, 
and collecting their faculties, began to speak more 
coherently. 

* Well, we will tell you properly now. I don’t know 
if Vera would quite like it; but then, you know, it is 
asecret. We went together into the town to-day. 
Mother lets us go when Helen or Vera will take us, 
though we mayn’t go alone. Vera had a little port- 
folio under her arm, but she didn’t say anything 
about it, and we didn’t think of asking. Well, you 
know the big shop just over the bridge—Compton 
and Vokes, the art decorators? We had never been in 
before, and we couldn't think what Vera was going in 
for. It’s a huge big place, very beautiful inside, and 
there was nobody there when we got in. Vera was 
looking rather queer, but we didn’t think much about 
it until she asked if she could see the manager. Then 
we were shown into a queer little room, like a big 
vlass case, and a very fine gentleman of a shopman 
came to us, rubbing his hands, and looking as though 
he hoped we had come to give a big order——” 

“But Vera was quietly undoing her portfolio,” cut in 
Ruby, who was not going to let Letty have the telling 
of the whole tale; “and then she just looked up at 
him, and said that she had seen his advertisement in 
this week’s paper for designs for papers and hangings, 
and asked if he would like to look through some she 
had brought with her, and see if they would serve his 
purpose.” 

“And did he?” asked Helen breathlessly. 

“To be sure he did!” cried Ruby, with triumph in 
her tones. “I didn’t think at first that he particu- 
larly cared to look, but he didn’t say ‘No ;’ and Vera 
got out the sketches and put them before him. He 
was quite different when he had seen them.” 

* He didn’t want us to see it, but he was really most 
awfully pleased,” cried Letty. “He looked at them 
again and again, and held them up, and some he 
pinned up on the wall and stared at ever so long. In 
the end——” 

“Oh yes, that was the best of it all,” broke in Ruby 
rapturously. ‘In the end he picked out five. and said 
he would give two guineas each for them, and that he 
should be happy to look at anything more in that 
style if Vera liked to do them.” 

“And Vera has got the ten guineas, for he gave 
them to her straight away, and she put them in her 


purse. Oh, Milly! Oh, Helen! Isn’t that a fine 
beginning? Oh, I do wish we were all clever like 
Vera! I felt how delightful it would be to be 


useful—really to be able to help when things are 
different from what they were.” 

Helen and Mildred exchanged glances. They felt 
what they could not say openly—that there were some 
amongst the residents of Monkton Carbury who 
would take more exception to this step of Vera’s than 
to any amount of teaching of pupils. To sell designs 
to an art decorator! Why, that was almost crossing 
the magic line that. divided the professions from 
trade. 

What would some people say? There was some- 
thing very calmly independent about beautiful 
golden-haired Vera; but was not this going rather 
far? Nobody liked to say it exactly, and the two eager 
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girls did not understand the meaning of the suddey 
silence. They “thought it had been caused by the 
sound of a latch-key in the door, and they put their 
own fingers upon their lips as they heard the quick 
step of Eustace in the passage. 

He came in eagerly, his handsome face flushed. He, 
too, had news to tell. He shook hands in easy 
friendly fashion with Mildred, but her presence did 
not hinder what he was about to say. Probably he 
had some masculine instinct that what he said never 
came amiss. 

“Well, the letter has come, and it’s all right, 
Dr. Rufus Anstruther offers me the post of assistant 
in London, with the possibility of a partnership after 
some few years if the practice flourishes as he hopes 
it will.” 

* And shall you accept?” 

“Rather! I’m not a fool. 
often come in a fellow’s way just for the asking. If 
Dr. Anstruther hadn’t spoken up for me like the 
old brick he is, I don’t suppose I’d have had a chance 
now. Oh yes, it is all settled, and I’m to be off in 
a week. That’s the stipulation. He can't wait 
longer.” 

“A week,” breathed Mildred softly. 
is very quick work.” 

“The quicker the better now,” cried Eustace, with 
all the restlessness of youth upon him. “ Now that 
things have changed so with me, I seem to want to be 
off. Nobody will miss me except those at home, 
and——" 

But faithful Milly could not let that word pass. 

“We shall miss you,” she said bravely, looking 
straight into his handsome grey eyes; and he looked 
back at her with a kindly but careless glance. 

“It’s awfully good of you to say so,” he said, 
“But you'll soon forget all about me when I’m 
gone.” 

Mildred did not protest, but she knew she should 
not forget ; and perhaps Eustace hardly wished to be 
forgotten by her, though he said a laughing good-bye 
when she rose to go, telling her that if she would 
but be a fashionable young lady, and come to town 
in the season, they might chance to meet there. 

They neither of them guessed then what manner of 
meeting theirs would be. 


“Surely that 
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“OF course I am sorry for the young fellow himself,” 
said Dr. Fane, in his full, hearty voice, “but I’m by 
no means svre that I think it on the whole such a 
bad thing for the younger boys. Vere has head-piece 
enough of his own to get on admirably without any 
shoving from a rich brother ; and as for young Roscoe, 
I think it will be a very good thing for him to have 
his own way to make in the world. He is just the 
kind of lad to do well if he has to exert himself; 
but to lean upon others, and kick his heels in gentle- 
manly idleness so long as there is anybody to keep 
him in that state.” 

“There may be something in that,” answered Lady 
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Louisa, “ yet, all the same, I am very sorry for them 
all. Mrs. Willoughby is a very sweet woman, and 
I am grieved for anything that comes as a trouble 
to her. I am looking forward to seeing a good deal 
of the girls too, now that Cynthia is coming home 
to live. Dear Cynthia! how sweet it will be to have 
her here. It was right, I think, to let her go to share 
the advantages of her cousins, but it has been rather 
hard to be parted from her so many long years.” 

Lady Louisa’s face was unwontedly bright, for 
her daughter was expected home that very afternoon. 
Lady Louisa Fane was a daughter of the Earl of 
Atherley, and it was she who helped in part to keep 
the inner circle of Monkton Carbury society so free 
from taint and so very select. She was a woman of 
aristocratic appearance and refined tastes, and natur- 
ally took a leading place in the circle of which she 
was a member. When her eldest child, her daughter 
Cynthia, began to grow from the child into the girl, 
it had seemed to the anxious mother that a large 
boys’ school was hardly the place to keep her. Hard 
as it had been to part with her, the mother had made 
up her mind to do so; and the way had been much 
smoothed by the cordial invitation received at that 
time from her sister, Lady Grace Ducie, asking that 
Cynthia might come to her to be educated with her 
two daughters, Violet and Mabel. Nothing more 
suitable than such an arrangement could well 
have been made, and Lady Louisa had gladly 
consented to it. Since that time Cynthia had never 
visited her home in Monkton Carbury, though she 
had frequently seen her parents, her brother Harold, 
and her little sister Gwennie, when they had visited 
at her uncle’s house in holiday times. The Fanes 
were seldom at home in vacation days, and the term- 
times were rather rigorously kept at her aunt’s 
house, so that the girl could not get away then. But 
now Cynthia was out of the school-room. She had 
finished not only the ordinary educational course, 
but had had extra training in music, drawing, and 
foreign languages. During the past two years she 
had lived almost entirely abroad, in France, Italy, 
and Germany, acquiring, with her cousins, familiarity 
with the languages, and visiting in the highest circles 
of the places to which their uncle and aunt took 
them. 

Now, at the age of twenty-one, Cynthia was coming 
home to live, and her mother was not unnaturally 
both excited and delighted at the prospect. She knew 
her daughter was beautiful ; she had heard on all sides 
that she was accomplished and admired. Naturally, 
the mother’s heart swelled with pride and pleasure 
at the thought of presenting her to her own little 
world, and she was anxious that that world should 
be a pleasant and attractive place to the daughter 
who entered it almost asa stranger. Naturally, she 
was casting about in her mind for friends suitable 
for a girl brought up with the refined and exclusive 
tastes of one educated as Cynthia had been, and her 
thoughts had turned towards the Willoughby family 
—those elegant, bright-faced, sweet-voiced girls ; with 
their pleasant home in the quiet Close, and their 
unassailable position amongst the é/ite of Monkton 
Carbury. 
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Gwennie was running backwards and forwards and 
in and out of the room, ina little fever of excitement : 
for was not Cynthia coming home—coming home to 
live? And what a delight it would be to have her 
lovely sister to look at, and to worship and wait upon 
always ! 

Gwennie was fifteen, but it had not been thought 
needful to send her from home to be educated. 
Things had changed a little in Monkton Carbury 
since the days when Cynthia’s education had been 





“Gwennie’s arms were about her sister’s neck.”—p. 41. 


a difficulty. There was now a high-class school 
established there, where the daughters of all the best 
people went. Gwennie was a delicate child, and her 
mother had not thought it right to send her away 
from home. Moreover, she had a bosom friend in the 
person of Letty Willoughby, who shared her more 
advanced studies, and almost filled the sister’s place, 
so that Gwennie had never known dulness at home. 
although her sister had so long been absent. She 
was an animated little mortal, with a great crop of 
auburn hair, that Harold called “ carrots,” waving 
round her head in rampant fashion. It had been cut 
short during a recent illness. and was now trying to 
grow long again: a process which takes time and 
patience, and leaves much to be desired in the matter of 
tidiness, especially in hair that curls and frizzes down 
to the very roots. 

“The carriage !—the carriage!” cried Gwennie 
excitedly, as the sound of wheels made itself audible, 
rolling under the archway which led into the great 
school quadrangle of which the head-master’s house 
formed one side. It was growing dusk now. There 
were no boys to be seen in the enclosure, and Gwennie 
flew out upon the steps, and stood quivering and 
flushing with excitement whilst the carriage drew 
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up accurately at the door, and the sober old man- 
servant descended ard opened it. 

Gwennie had not seen her sister for more than two 
years, and it was with an interest almost breathless 
that she watched the slight. tall, graceful figure step out 
upon the flags and turn to walk up the steps. Harold, 
who had met his sister at the train, and the maid 
who had travelled with her, had no manner of interest 
for Gwennie at that moment. 
upon the face now just being revealed by the gleam 
of lamplight in the hall, and with a little catch in 
her voice she flung herself upon her sister, and cried— 

“Oh, Cynthia, I am so glad you have come! Oh, 
do let me look at you! I believe you are lovelier 
than ever !” 

“Silly puss! Where is mamma? Oh, mamma dear, 
there you are! And papa too, And this is reaily 
home! What a long time I have been away; and 
yet it does not look different. I wonder if I shall 
know my way all about the old winding passages. 
Gwennie, you must not laugh at me if I make mis- 
takes.” 

Cynthia’s quiet tones seemed to dominate the joyous 
hubbub of welcome going on around her, wherein 
parents, sister, brother, and the old servants were 
all striving to speak a few kindly words, to show 
their pleasure at having the girl home again. The 
traveller did uot seem the least shy or discomposed ; 
she looked from one to the other with quick respon- 
sive glances, and rejoiced the heart of her old nurse 
by kissing her then and there, as she stood in the 
background looking ‘eagerly into the face she had 
not seen for seven long years. Then the party moved 
forward into the drawing-room, and Cynthia, throw- 


Her eyes were fixed 


ing off her long fur-lined cloak, stood revealed to 
her mother’s anxiously tender eyes. whilst she tried 
to answer the thousand questions Gwennie was heap- 
ing upon her, and to hear the remarks addressed her 
by her father. 

“She is all I expected—and more.” breathed Lady 
Louisa. drawing a long breath: and a fiush of pride 
and happiness crept into the mother’s face. 

Cynthia was, in truth. a girl that no one would 
pass by without a second glance. She was possessed 
of a rare style of beauty, delicate, refined, and un- 
She had all her mother’s chiselling of feature, 
her father’s intellectual breadth of 
and decision of jaw, and with all this an air 


usual, 
with some of 
brow 
of distinetion, a high-bred grace and dignity of 
movement peculiarly her own: a thing that would 
have made a mark in any society. even had she not pos- 
Her figure 


was tall and slight, her hair was dark and silky, and 


sessed actual beauty of form and feature. 
waved over her low broad brow in tiny tendrils and 
soft curls. It was piled upon her head in heavy plaits, 
artistically arranged. and seemed almost heavy enough 
to weigh down the delicately poised head. For the rest, 
the eyes were the most remarkable feature of the 
There 
was something also a little enigmatic in the curves 
of the lips, and beneath the eyes there was a dark 
stain which gave a look of delicacy to the whole face. 

“She is like nobody else.” thought Gwennie, with 
a sndden burst of enthusiastic admiration. “JT shall 


face—dark. soft, and inserntable in expression. 
I 
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adore her if she will let me—I know I shall! Oh! 
I hope she will-like me, and let me be with her g 
good deal. It will almost make up for having had 
to leave school.” 

For Gwennie had reached that rather difficult age 
when childhood is being left behind, and young-lady- 
hood has not become interesting. Being possessed of 
very quick wits and great powers of application. Gwen- 
nie had risen to the first rank in school at a very early 
age, and had reached the top when much younger 
than most of the girls. So she had had to leave when 
Letty Willoughby did, and others of her own stand- 
ing, although the prospect of coming out and being 
introduced to society was yet far enough distant, 
and had no attractions for her. She was still more 
interested in her books than in anything else, and 
had felt that life in the immediate future was likely 
to be a little dull and colourless. 

But Cynthia was coming home 





that had always 
been the hope foremost in her thoughts—and here 
Cynthia was in the flesh, and Gwennie was already 
finding in her every virtue and grace under the sun. 

Presently, when the tea had been drunk. and _ the 
most important messages delivered, Gwennie started 
forward from her dim corner, where she had been gazing 
and listening. Harold had taken himself off to the 
schoolroom for the evening preparation. His posi- 
tion as Dr. Fane’s son was not permitted to give 
him any privileges in these matters. A ring at the 
door-bell announced the arrival of a late afternoon 
caller, and the younger sister felt that her time had 
come. 

“Don’t you want to see your room? 
want to 
else comes. 


Don't you 
rest? Please let us escape before anybody 
I do so want to have you all to myself 

And I want to 


have made it so 


I have such a lot of things to say. 
show your too. We 
pretty |” 

Cynthia rose with a smile, laying her hands upon 
Gwennie’s arm as they moved across the room together 
to the other door, which opened near to the staircase, 
As they commenced the ascent Gwennie spoke egain 
in her eager, impetuous way— 

“Oh, Cynthia ! do tell me—do you /‘ke coming home 
again ? Does it make you 
feel unhappy—not in a nasty way, you know—but as 
if everything were uprooted? You know I should 
quite understand if it did. It must be so very, very 
queer to give up everything you ‘ve been used to——” 

Cynthia interrupted her sister's eager and not too 
coherent talk by a little laugh. as she said— 

‘T am very pleased to be at home again. Iam sure I 
shall like it better than being with Aunt Grace. I 
think I am rather tired of being so very fashionable, 
and doing nothing but go out to parties and recep- 
I want to have time to read again, and to 
think more. TI don’t like all holiday and amusement. 
T think all amusement is very dull work: but 
Violet and Mabel like it, and don’t understand what 
T mean 

“Oh, T understand !* cried Gwennie eagerly. 
Cynthia! IT amso glad you think like that. 
to read—I want to know sneh lots of things. 
Will You 


you room, 


Does it feel very strange ? 


tions. 


“Oh, 
T want 
Will 


you help me? you teach me? must 
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know such a lot! Oh, T have so longed for you to 
come home!” 

Cynthia smiled, but could not immediately reply, 
for they had reached the door of her room. and she 
stopped short, uttering a little cry of delight. 
Gwennie’s face was glowing with happiness, for the 
effect of the surprise was quite equal to anything she 
had expected. 

Cynthia’s room had always been a pleasant one, 
with two large oriel windows overlooking the garden, 
and another in a deep recess which formed almost a 
supplementary room by itself. And in honour of her 
return, after all these years, this apartment had been 
done up in exquisite style for her reception, and was 
a perfect picture of delicate luxury. The furniture 
was all new—made to order to fit the unusual and 
irregular shape of the room. It was all made in the 
white enamelled style recently become so popular, 
and the draperies were of white and amber—cur- 
tains, lounges, and the cushions of the deep wicker 
chairs. The ruddy glow of a generous fire lighted up 
the whole place, even penetrating to the smaller inner 
chamber formed by the deep recess, in whicha writing- 
table and bookcase stood, of the same description as 
the rest of the furniture. 

“Do you like it? Do you like it?” cried Gwennie, 
dancing about, her face all aglow with pleasure. 
“We took such pains to get it done, mamma and J. 
Oh, I am so glad you like it! You will try to be 
happy with us, Cynthia darling?) You won't want to 
be always running back to Aunt Grace avain ?” 

Cynthia sank down upon one of the comfortable 
couches and drew Gwennie to her side, looking with 
penetrating eyes into the open, sensitive face of her 
younger sister. She smiled as she did so, and pressed 
the hand she held in hers. 

“I do not think you need be afraid of that, for 
many reasons, Gwennie ; [ am much too glad to be at 
home to want to run away again. I think a little 
sister of my very own will be better than two cousins 
Besides, I 
shall not need to leave home now to see a good deal of 
them ; for they have decided to do up Monkton 
Hall once more, and come and live there for a good 
part of every year.” 


who often got out of patience with me. 


Gwennie’s eyes opened in wide astonishment, 
Such a thing as that had never been spoken of all the 
years she could remember. Of course she knew that 
the old Hall. away back upon the hill, with its woods, 
and park, and fish-ponds, was the property of her 
uncle, Sir John Ducie: but he had never lived there 
since he had married, and she had always believed 
that the place did not suit her aunt. 

“Tt isnt so much that.” answered Cynthia, with a 
smile that expressed something more than mere 
amusement, “I don’t think Aunt Grace is at all de- 
licate; but she found Monkton Hall too dull, and did 
not think ita good place for bringing up her daughters 
in. But things have changed a little now, and she 
thinks it would make a nice country-house for them.” 

“ Why, to be sure it would—it is a lovely old house. 
I’ve so often wondered why they never lived there. 
But how have things changed, Cynthia? And what 


yo. 


makes them want to come 
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One of those looks Gwennie was beginning to ob- 
serve upon her sister's face without exactly under- 
standing what they meant was creeping over it now. 
The two sisters—such strangers, and yet bound to- 
gether by so close a tie—sat for a moment looking 
into each other's eyes, and then Cynthia suddenly put 
her arm about Gwennie’s neck and kissed her. 

“Darling,” she said softly, “lam going to love you 
very much. I am going to tell you all sorts of things 
as time goes on, and to have no secrets from you. 
But, Gwennie, if I tell you things, can you be a dis- 
ereet little mortal, and not go babbling of them to 
everybody you meet? ‘There are some things I should 
like to tell you that I would not even trouble mamma 
with—things that you and I can laugh over together, 
but that would sound too serious to speak of to grown- 
up people. Pussy, can you and I be friends like 
that? Can I talk to you like a real sister, and know 
that everything I say in confidence is safe?” 

Gwennie’s arms were about her sister’s neck, she was 
covering her face with rapturous kisses, thanking her, 
assuring her, caressing her all in a transport of joy, 
and feeliny that this wonderful and beautiful new 
sister was bringing a most delightful element into her 
rather solitary life. 

‘Then, darling, if we are to be friends, you shall 
share this pretty room with me. You say your own 
little room is next door, and that there is a door 
between? That will just do nicely. It will be a nice 
little dressing-room for you. But we will share this 
room of mine as well, and sleep together in this big 
pretty bed. Oh yes, we will have a charming time, 
you and I; and you shall begin by helping me to dress 
for dinner to-night. I see my boxes are up. You 
shall get me out a dress, and see what you would like 
me to wear.” 

Gwennie was in the seventh heaven of delight as 
she helped her lovely sister to remove her travelling- 
dress and don a long sweeping robe of delicate cream- 
coloured silk—rather too grand, perhaps, for every-day 
wear at home, but which the child begged her sister 
to put on that night to please her. Certainly Cynthia 
looked very beautiful in it. Her clear pale com- 
plexion was flushed a little with the excitement of 
the home-coming; her soft dark eyes were bright, 
and the sensitive lips quivered from time to time with 
the rush of some wave of emotion resolutely held in 
check. It was Gwennie who did the talking, not 
pressing for any of the promised confidences yet, but 
chattering away about her own life, her own friends, 
her own affairs, and flitting like a sprite round the 
tall and graceful figure of her sister till the last 
finishing touch was given, and the whole effect pro- 
nounced “ quite perfect.” 

‘And now, pussy, you must get yourself dressed, 
and I must run down and talk to mamma. She will 
think I have quite deserted her ; for I have only just 
had a few words with her since I came.” 

Gwennie did not protest, and Cynthia stepped out 
of her door, and down the long corridor to the head 
of the staircase, which she descended with her graceful 
stately step, the light shining upon her white dress, 
and for a moment half dazzling her eyes as she passed 
the level of the great swinging lamp. A bright fire 
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of wood burned in the hall, and she paused with a 
smile to look around her. Then she gave a little in- 
voluntary start, for she found that she was not alone 
in this big silent place. 

A tall young man, who looked about four-and- 
twenty, suddenly stood up—he had been sitting in 
one of the big arm-chairs until he had seen the white- 
robed figure at the foot of the staircase—and Cynthia, 
raising her eyes with her customary self-possession, 
saw before her a good-looking and well-dressed man, 
with a keen intellectual face. hair of a true golden 
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“Vere certainly managed cleverly enough when they reached the ford.”—p. 55. 
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colour, and an air of great refinement and good-breed- 
ing. She acknowledged his presence with aslight bow, 
which he returned in silence, though his glance was 
bent upon the lovely vision before him with a look of 
distinct admiration. There was a momentary hesita- 
tion in his manner, as though he almost meant to 
speak ; but just at that instant the study door opened, 
and Dr. Fane came out with some papers in his 
hands. 

* Sorry to keep you waiting, Willoughby, but I had 
mislaid the things. Here they are, if you will kindly 
look them through, Oh, 
and I suppose I must 
introduce you two 
afresh, though as chil- 
dren surely you knew 
each other well enough. 
—Cynthia, let me pre- 
sent to you in proper 
style one. of my most 
valued 
an old friend of your 
own, I imagine—Mr, 
Vere Willoughby.” 


assistants, and 


CHAPTER IV. 
SISTERLY CONFI- 
DENCES. 

“OH yes, that would be 
delightful. I should 
like a walk this lovely 
afternoon. We will walk 
up to the Hall, just you 
and I together, Cynthia, 
and find out everything 
Aunt Grace wants to 

know.” 

For Lady Grace Ducie 
had quite decided upon 
the step of doing up the 
old Hall, her husband's 
property, and coming to 
live there for part of 
the year. The Fanes 
were greatly excited 
about this prospective 
move — particularly 
Lady Louisa; and when 
a letter had come ask- 
ing for measurements 
of a good many of the 
principal rooms, she was 
quite pleased to let the 
girls go up together to 
superintend matters. 
The Hall had _ been 
empty long that 
much had to be done. 
And Cynthia, who knew 
her aunt’s tastes so well, 
was just the person to 
be deputed to go there 
to inspect, 


so 
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The girls might have had the carriage, but they 
preferred to walk. The days which had intervened 
between Cynthia’s arrival and this expedition had 
been so fully occupied that Gwennie hardly felt she 
had had any of the promised good of her sister's 
company. The mother had wanted so much of her 
daughter's society, and callers had come pouring in 
in the afternoons to pay their respects or renew their 
acquaintance with Lady Louisa’s daughter at such a 
rate, that Gwennie had given up the hope of getting 
Cynthia to herself for the present ; but as they left 
the quiet precincts of the Cathedral end of Monkton 
Carbury behind, and emerged upon the open country 
road, the younger girl turned her eager fave upon her 
companion, and said— 

*“ Ah, how nice this is! Now I have you ail to my- 
self. Now we can have a real good talk. There are 
such hundreds and thousands of things I want to 
know.” 

“In that case. you had better begin quickly, dear, 
for hundreds and thousands of things will take some 
time to discuss.” 

“No, don’t laugh at me, Cynthia; Iam really in 
earnest; and I will begin at once. Why do you 
always laugh when people ask you why Aunt and 
Uncle Ducie are coming to the Hall’? At least, you 
don’t laugh really, but you look as though you could ; 
and when you tell them what Aunt Grace says, you 
look as though you really meant something quite 
different, if only you would say so.” 

That queer little half-laughing look that Gwenn‘e 
had noted so often before now flickered over Cynthia's 
face. Her reply—if it were one—did not appear to 
be very direct. She began by asking a question— 

* Do you know our Uncle Atherley !” 

“T’ve never seen him. He is so much abroad, and 
I've never been out of England in my life. Do you 
know him?” 

“Oh yes—he is one of the ambassadors, you know. 
We saw a great deal of them last year. Our aunt was 
very kind to us; and part of the time St. Aiden was 
there. Have you ever seen him ?” 

“Only once. He stayed a night here then; I corget 
why. He was very nice, I thought ; don’t you?” 

“Oh, he is a nice enough boy—very frank and 
ingenuous, and all that.” answered Cynthia, with a 
slightly contemptuous air. “ Well, Aunt Grace seems 
to like him very much, anyhow ; and you see, as he 
has done with Oxford, and is very fond of sport and 
the life of a country gentleman, it is rather difficult 
to know what he is to do. He can’t yo and live by 
himself at Atherley Towers, and he hates being abroad, 
and does not intend to take up diplomacy as a pro- 
fession, as his father would like. He has plenty of 
money—more, I believe, than he knows what to do 
with ; and it is whispered that the best thing would be 
for him to marry and settle down. Any way, it seems 
to be Aunt Grace’s present mission in life to make a 
home for him somewhere; and as he hates London. 
and there is neither shooting nor hunting to be had at 
Donner House, it has suddenly been discovered that 
Monkton Hall is the very nicest spot upon earth; aa.«l 
all the family are to come down as soon as it can be 
made ready, bringing St. Aiden with them.” 
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“ Well, I call it very nice and kind of Aunt Grace,” 
said the unsuspecting Gwennie ; “and I don’t see what 
there is to laugh at, Cynthia.” 

“My dear child, lam not laughing. I thinkit is very 
nice of Aunt Grace to care so much for her nephew. 
Only I do sometimes wonder whether she would have 
‘ared quite so much if he had been only an ordinary 
nephew, like our Harold, instead of a dashing young 
viscount, with a handsome property of his own, and 
the future title and estate of Atherley to come into in 
due course.” 

Gwennie’s face took a half-shrewd, half-puzzled ex- 
pression, and Cynthia, reading the unspoken question 
in her eyes, laughed outright. 

“Oh, you innocent child! It is quite plain that you 
have not been into fashionable society! Can’t you 
see it all? Aunt Grace has two marriageable 
daughters; she is beginning to think it time that one 
of them got engaged, at any rate. The Viscountess 
St. Aiden would be a very pretty title, and St. Aiden 
is a very nice boy : just the sort of boy to fall in with 
a comfortable family arrangement like that.” 

Cynthia's tone was not in the least ill-natured, al- 
though it was just a little mocking. Gwennie, only 
just emerging from the school-room stage of exist- 
ence, listened to these revelations with a keen intensity 





of interest, catching her sister's meaning with quick 
intuition, and fancying herself upon the verge of a 
romance, 

“Oh, but, Cynthia,” she exclaimed breathlessly, “ I 
don’t think St. Aiden is a bit like a man to marry for 
—for—— Oh! I mean just because people tried to 
make him. He seemed so brave and manly to me, and 
so tall and strong and handsome. I don’t think he 
would just let himself be ordered about. And oh, 
Cynthia! suppose he fell in love with you instead? 
Oh! I do think that would be beautiful.” 

Cynthia’s face had been smiling during the first 
half of Gwennie’s sentence; now it became suddenly 
grave, with a curious thoughtful gravity, and her 
voice as she spoke was full of repressed feeling. 

“ Ah, little sister, if you had only seen as much as I 
have, these last years, of lords and ladies and grand 
people, and the world they live in, I do not think you 
would say so. Ah! how tired I have been of it— 
nothing but amusement from morning till night, 
dressing for this promenade or that reception, or 
going to milliners and court dressmakers to get the 
wherewithal to appear in. It is so fascinating at 
first, and oh! so wearisome afterwards. How glad 
and thankful I am to be out of it, at home with 
a little sister of my own to talk to, and in a place 
where parties are not going on from morning to night! 
Sometimes I have quite longed to be a little poor—to 
have to do something for myself. Not desperately 
poor, hardly knowing how to get food, but a nice, 
comfortable sort of poverty, which would make it 
needful for me just to do something to help the rest. 
Why, Gwennie. how red you have turned! Have you 
got some plan of that sort in that wise little head of 
yours?” 

Gwennie looked round hurriedly. as if half-afraid of 
being overheard even in this solitary place. She 
hesitated a moment, and then said— 
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“No, not quite that, Cynthia: it is nothing about 
myself; it was something uetty told me. It is a 
secret, really ; but if you tell me-your secrets, I think 
I might tell you mine. You won't let it out, I 
know?” 

Cynthia’s quiet smile was reassuring. Gwennie had 
learnt already that her beautiful sister was a very 
safe confidante. 

“It cannot be a secret so very much longer if they 
do it. Cynthia, you have seen the Willoughbys, haven’t 
you! You remember them, when you were little and 
used to play with them?” 

“Oh yes, quite well. Besides, Mrs. Willoughby 
has called, and Helen came with her. I liked them 
very much. I saw the brother here, too, the first 
night [ was here. Vere I think is his name. I 


thought him .interesting. Papa says he is the 
cleverest of his masters. I like clever men when 


they do not think themselves too clever. I liked this 
Vere.” 

In old days the Fanes and Willoughbys had always 
called each other by their Christian names, and 
Gwennie naturally kept up the habit. Whatever 
Cynthia would do in the future, when face to face 
with her father’s under-master, it was natural enough 
for her to speak of him thus now. 

“Mamma hopes that I and the Willoughby girls 
will be very friendly,” she added, in conclusion. 

Gwennie’s colour came and went, as it had a way of 
doing when she was excited. 

** Mamma does not know yet,” she said softly. 

“Know what, you mysterious child?” 

* What the girls intend to do.” 

* And what do they intend to do that is so remark- 
able?” 

Gwennie pressed close to her sister as she said, in 
low tones— 

* They have lost a good deal of money lately. At 
least, somebody died, and the money they expected 
didn’t come to them, and they will have less. It has 
made a difference to them. Eustace, who 
expected to be a country gentleman, with a big house 
of his own, has had to go to London to be a doctor ; 
and—and—you won't tell. Cynthia?” 

“Certainly not; but don’t betray other people’s 
secrets (if they are secrets), Gwennie.” 

“Oh, it can’t be a secret long now. 


great 


It was only till 
Eustace had gone that it was to be kept. But, you 
know, Helen. who manages the house and all that 
kind of thing, says that they cannot go on living 
there unless they get some money somehow. They 
think it would break Mrs. Willoughby’s heart to have 
to go away; and so the girls are going to try and 
get something to do themselves to try and keep 
things going.” 

“How very nice of them!” said Cynthia warmly. 
“T think I almost envy them ; but what makes you 
speak so mysteriously about it, Gwennie /—and what 
You spoke as though 
it was something she would not qu.te like.” 

“JT don’t think she will,” said Gwennie ¢ravely. 
“IT don't think know what Monkton 
Carbury is like vet, Cynthia. When I hooks 
about other places, I see how aifferent they are from 


did you mean about mamma? 


you quite 


read 
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this. Letty and Ruby feel just the same about it, 
They are afraid people will be very vexed with them, 
No girls ever do anything here. It will be thought 
quite eccentric—I’m not sure if they will not be 
cold-shouldered and rather looked down on for it. 
I know they think so themselves.” 

Cynthia's short upper lip. curled with a suspicion 
of disdain. 

“Surely people are not so narrow-minded as all 
that? They ought to respect and honour them for 
their independence and courage.” 

“That’s what I feel about it!” cried Gwennie, 
kindling and flushing. “Oh, Cynthia! it is so de- 
licious to have somebody at home who understands 
and feels the same. I suppose perhaps people will 
respect them in a way. They will make excuses for 
them. but they will not like it, and they will very 
soon show that they do not. In our set in Monkton 
Carbury people are always saying that “ it is necessary 
to be so very select,’ and they will talk and talk; 
and I know the end of it will be that the girls will 
gradually be shouldered out of everything——” 

“Oh, surely not!” cried Cynthia, with a flash in her 
eye. “I can hardly believe such a thing possible in 
these days: why, so many girls of good family are 
forced to teach. or to do something for a profession.” 

“Tf it was teaching, perhaps they would not mind it 
quite so much.” answered Gwennie; “ but here there 
is so little work of that kind to be done. Helen will 
give music lessons if she can get any; but Ruby and 
Letty think they would be considered too young. 
Ruby has got a type-writer, you know. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby got one when people wanted the Canon's 
sermons to be published, and Ruby copied them all, 
because they could not bear to send the manuscripts 
away: and, besides, his writing was so hard to read. 
She has written letters and things since for Eustace 
and Vere, and understands it very well. She wants 
to make money by copying, and if she gets plenty 
of work Letty thinks she shall help at it too; for 
nobody can work all day at it. and they could take it 
in turns to dictate to each other, which is a great 
help. Then Letty and Helen both work beautifully, 
and Vera draws—draws the loveliest designs and 
things for decorative work; but Letty says she has 
no taste or talent for teaching, and will have to make 
money by selling her work. 1 believe she has begun 
already, so as to get Eustace an or.tfit for London. But, 
so far, nobody really knows anything, and I am so 
afraid what they will say when they do. I am—oh, 
so tired of hearing talk about people who are ‘just 
below the line’! I wish there were no line! I wish 
I were below it myself! If they go and ostracise my 
friends for doing what I think is splendid of them 
to do, I shall feel inclined never to speak to one of 
them again!” 

Cynthia smiled at this impetuous outburst, but 
though she kept her usual tranquillity, her reply 
was eminently satisfactory to the little sister who 
looked up to her so adoringly. 

“Well, pussy, I suppose I shall be allowed to judge 
and act for myself in the matter of my friends; 
and T certainly have no intention of cutting my 
old playmates because they have the sense and the 
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independence to strike out a new line for themselves. 
I like people for what they are, not for the amount 
of money in their pockets. If they are well born, 
well educated, and refined in mind and person, I am 


content. I only wish one could say as much for 
half the people one often meets in society now-a- 
days.” 


Gwennie’s delight was deep, but there was no 


more time for talk on the subject. as they were 
approaching Monkton Hall, and it was really very 
interesting to wander over the fine old house, and 
picture the life there of a family of cousins. Gwennie 
was anxious to know if Jack, the only son, were a 
nice boy, and if the youngest girl, Rose, would be 
likely to be “ Cynthia had chiefly 
talked about the two elder ones who were her com- 
Of the younger daughter in the school-room 


any good” to her. 


panions. 
she had known much less. 
capricious child, and gave a good deal of unnecessary 
trouble, it appeared, to everybody about her. 

The sisters were a good time getting through the 
needful inspection, and there was just the danger of 
being benighted as they went home. 

‘Let us take the short cut through the wood and 
over the stepping-stones,’ urged Gwennie, as they 
stood at the gate dividing garden and park. “ It is 
much nearer, and such a lovely walk in the spring. 
If it is light enough, perhaps we shall find some 


tose was a delicate and 


early primroses.” 

“We shall hardly have time to look for them,” said 
Cynthia, “but we will take the shorter way, by all 
meals. Come along!” 

And taking hands, the sisters ran lightly down the 
green slope of the deer-park, and quickly found them- 
selves in the heart of the little dell at the bottom. 
It was a pretty place, though lonely, and Cynthia 
was not quite certain that they had done quite 
prudently in wandering there alone at that dim hour 
of fading daylight. She was not exactly nervous, 
but her shielded life had given her something of a 
horror of loneliness in lonely places. Her heart 
certainly beat rather fast as the sound of undeniably 
masculine footsteps came crashing through the wood 
behind them, and Gwennie glanced round her with 
something like the startled look of a timid hare. 

“Oh, I do hope it isn’t a tramp—tramps are sv rude 
and violent sometimes. At least. I have heard people 
say so; and Cynthia had to allay her own vague fears 
to smile reassurance to her little sister. 

Nevertheless, her heart was beating a little faster 
than its wont, and it was with a thrill of real relief 
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that she saw and recognised in the intruder nobody 
more formidable than Vere Willoughby. 

Gwennie uttered a little cry of pleasure. Vere 
lifted his hat, his face lighting with a bright smile. 
but Vera and I 
came primrose-hunting this holiday afternoon, and 
as she could not vet across the brook, I had to advance 


‘I’m afraid [I am trespassing : 


alone in the search. How did you get across! Did 


you fly over? For you do not look as though you 
were very wet.” 

*We came by 
want to go back this way; it is getting so dark. 


What is the matter with the brook! Why cannot we 


the road and the bridge, but we 


get across. 

“Well, it is very full 
the stones ; 
are here. It would be too provoking to have to go 
back. Ah! here is a fine old stone! We will press 
him into the service. I’m afraid you may get your 
feet just a little wet, but I do not think anything 
worse will happen.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind that—we shan’t melt!” cried 


the water is over several of 
but we will manage something now you 


Gwennie, laughing ; and as she skipped eageriy on 
ahead to inform Vera of their predicament, Cynthia, 
who had offered to carry the flowers for Vere, after he 
had burdened himself with the big stone, walked 
quietly at his side, talking in her gentle. self-possessed 
to have found somebody 
their dif- 


way. by no means sorry 
able and willing to help them out of 
ficulty. 

Vere certainly 
they reached the ford, althouvh at the expense ot 
thoroughly wet feet himself : for he waded bodily into 
the water himself, laid his extra stone on each of 
the submerged stones in turn, taking Gwennie over 
first. and then returning for Cynthia, after which 
the whole four walked together through the dusk 
into Monkton 
they reached the precincts of the Cathedral and col- 
legiate buildings. which were closely adjacent. 

Vera. as she stood at her brother's side, looked 
after the two retreating figures of the sisters, and 


managed cleverly enough when 


Carbury, only saying good-bye as 


said— 

* What a lovely face she has—so unusual and 
interesting. I thought mother and Helen perhaps 
exaggerated when they spoke of her; but I do not 
think they did.” 

~T think she is the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen.” answered Vere : and there was something in 
his tone which made Vera turn quickly to look at him, 


(To be continued.) 
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ord in Glory Seated. 


Music by GrorcE Garrett, M.A., Mus.D., F.C.O., 
Organist to the University of on idge. 
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2. Heaven is still with glory ringing, 

Earth takes up the angels’ ery, 

Holy, Holy, Holy,” singing, 
use wed of hosts, ‘the Lord most high.” 

* Lord, Thy glory fills the heaven ; 

Earth is with its fulness stored ; 
Unto Thee be glory given, 

Holy, Holy, Holy Lord!” 
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3. With His seraph train before Him, 
With His holy Church below, 
Thus conspire we to adore Him, 
Bid we thus our anthem flow : 
“ Lord, Thy giory fills the heaven : 
Earth is with its fulness stored ; 
Unto Thee be glory given, 


Holy, Holy, Holy Lord |” 
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THE RECREATIONS OF JOHN WESLEY. 
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WESLEY'S JOURNEY IN THE FEN COUNTRY.— p. 89. 


IR,” said Dr. Johnson, addressing Boswell at 
breakfast in Bolt Court, “John Wesley’s 
conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at a 
certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold his legs and have 

out his talk as Ido.’ * The force of this remark will 

be evident to anyone who has read the * Life of John 

Wesley,” and especially to the reader of his wonderful 

“Journals.” The vreat evangelist seems to have been 

so much the man of one idea, and with whom work— 

daily, hourly, constant work—was so absorbing a 

passion, that the very mention of the word recreation 

in connection with him seems at first sight incon- 
gruous, 


* Buswell's * Life of Jolinson,” March, 1778. 


Yet the careful student of John Wesley cannot fail 
to note that in the midst of his busy and earnest life, 
he found time for recreations which were to him the 
highest forms of earthly delight, although they were 
the very essence of simplicity in themselves, and were 
as a rule enjoyed in solitude. His mind was as 
capable as that of “Childe Harold” of realising that 
great and solemn truth— 

“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where hone intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 

During the many thousands of miles compassed by 
his wonderful itinerary, his hours and days on horse- 
back were by no means unemployed. Giving his good 
steed the loosest of reins—the safest form of such 
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travelling, he always averred—he diverted his long 
journeys with contemporary literature, and rarely 
passed a place of historic interest or natural beauty 
without stopping to admire it and record his im- 
pressions. In these and kindred ways he found 
innocent but real pleasure, all the greater because of 
the sharp contrast of the foreground of a life of stern 
and solemn duty. 

Some examples of what the great evangelist re- 
garded as the recreations of his career will not be 
without interest to our readers. 

On a January morning in the year 1756, Wesley 
found time to attend the opening of Parliament, and 
was granted admission to the robe-chamber adjoining 
the House of Lords, where the king put on his robes. 
He thus records the scene— 

“The king’s ‘brow was furrowed with age, and 
quite clouded with care. And is this all the world can 
give even toaking? All the grandeur it can afford? 
A blanket of ermine round his shoulders so heavy 
that he can scarce move under it. A huge heap of 
borrowed hair and a few plates of gold and glittering 
stones upon his head. Alas! what a bauble is human 
greatness! And even this will not endure. In the 
words of the Latin poet— 

*** Death will deprive thee of thy borrowed hair.” 

One day he was desired to step into the “ little 
church behind the Mansion House,” commonly called 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook. “It is nothing grand, but 
neat and elegant beyond expression ; so that I do not 
wonder at the speech of the famous Italian architect 
who met Lord Burlington in Italy. * My Lord, go back 
and see St. Stephen’s in London. We have not so fine 
a piece of architecture in Rome.’ ” 

A visit to Colchester greatly interested him. He 
writes— 

“To-day I walked all over the famous castle, 
perhaps the most ancient building in England. A 
considerable part of it is without qvestion fourteen 
or fifteen hundred yearsold. It was mostly built with 
Roman bricks. each of which is about two inches thick, 
seven broad, and thirteen or fourteen long. Seat of 
ancient kings, British and Roman. Once dreaded far 
and near, but what are they now?” 

*** A little pomp, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the great and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

What a touch of satire there is in the following 
note about Norwich— 

“IT was shown Dr. Taylor's new Meeting House, 
perhaps the most elegant one in Europe. It is eight- 
square, built of the finest brick. with sixteen sash 
windows below, as many above, and eight skylights in 
the dome. which, indeed. are purely ornamental. The 
inside is furnished in the highest taste. and is as clean 
as any nobleman’s saloon. The communion-table is 
fine mahogany: the very latches of the pew doors 
are polished brass. How can it be thought that the 
old coarse Gospel should find admission here?” 

In the year 1757 Wesley took a walk in the Charter- 
house, where as a boy of ten he had been admitted asa 
scholar on the nomination of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. He wriies— 


















































* T wondered that all the squares and buildings, and 
especially the schdolboys, looked so little. But this is 
easily accounted for. I was little myself when I was 
at school, and measured all about me by myself, 
Accordingly the upper boys then seemed to me very 
big and tall, quite contrary to what they appear now, 
I question if this is not the real ground of the 
common notion that our forefathers, and in general 
men in past ages, were much larger than now ; an 
imagination current in the world eighteen hundred 
years ago. So Virgil supposes his warrior to throw a 
stone that could scarce be wielded by twelve men— 


‘Men that in size of body are like those earth now produces,’ 


and Homer long before, in like comparison, wrote— 


‘Such as are the men of these our days.’ ”’ 


In the September following he records a visit to the 
Land’s End— 

“T know no natural curiosity like this. The vast 
ragged stones rise on every side, when you are near the 
point of land, with green turf between, and smooth 
as if it were the effect of art. And the rocks which 
terminate the land are so torn by the sea, that they 
appear like great heaps of ruins.” 

Of Glasgow he writes— 

“In the afternoon (June, 1757) we walked to the 
college and saw the new library, with the collection of 
pictures. Many of them are by Raphael, Rubens, 
Vandyke, and other eminent hands, but they have 
not room to place them to advantage, their whole 
building being very small. I walked also through 
all parts of the old cathedral, a very large and once 
beautiful structure: I think more lofty than that at 
Canterbury, and nearly the same length and breadth. 
I then went up the main steeple, which gives a fine 
prospect both of the city and the adjacent country. A 
more fruitful and better cultivated plain is scarce to 
be seen in England.” 

At Lurgan, in Ireland, Wesley was diverted by a 
very curious piece of mechanism, to which he thus 
refers: “I now embraced the opportunity, which I 
had long desired, of talking with Mr. Miller, the 
contriver of the statue which was in Lurgan when I 
was there before. It was the figure of an old man, 
standing in a case with acurtain drawn before him, 
over against a clock which stood on the opposite side 
of the room. Every time the clock struck he opened 
the door with one hand, drew back the curtain with 
the other, turned his head as if looking round on the 
company. and then said with a clear, loud. articulate 
voice, ‘ Past one, two, three,’ etc. But so many came 
to see this, the like of which, all allowed. was not to 
be seen in Europe, that Mr. Miller was in danger of 
being ruined, not having time to attend to his own 
business ; so, as none offered to purchase it, or to re- 
ward him for his pains, he took the whole machine to 
pieces, nor has he any thought of making anything of 
the kind again.” 

On another visit to Lurgan he was desired to see 
the house of an eminent scholar near the town. 
“The door into the yard we found nailed up, but we 
got in at a gap which was stopped with thorns. I 
took the house at first for a very old barn, but was 
assured he had built it within five years; not, indeed, 
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by any old vulgar model, but purely to his own taste. 
The walls were part mud, part brick, part stone, and 
part bones and wood. There were four windows, but 
no glass in any, lest the pure air should be kept out. 
The house had two storeys, but no staircase and no 
door. Into the upper floor we went by a ladder, 
throuzh one of the windows into the lower floor, 
which was about four feet high. This floor had three 
rooms—one three-square ; the second had five sides, 
and the third I know not how many. I give a par- 
ticular description of this wonderful edifice to 
illustrate the great truth: There is no folly too 
greateven fora man of sense, if he resolve to follow his 
own imagination.” 

John Wesley was charmed with the scenery of 
North Wales. He describes the situation of Bangor 
as “delightful beyond expression. Here we saw a 
large and handsome cathedral, but no trace of the 
good old monks of Bangor, so many hundreds of 
whom fell a sacrifice at once to cruelty and revenge. 
The country from thence to Penmaen Mawr is far 
pleasanter than any garden. Mountains of every 
shape and size, vales clothed with grass or corn, woods 
and smaller tufts of trees, were continually varying 
on the one hand, as were the sea prospects on the 
other. Penmaen Mawr itself rises almost perpendicu- 
lar to an enormous height from the sea. The road 
runs along the side of it so far above the beach that 
one could not venture to look down but that there is 
a wall built all along about four feet high. Mean- 
time, the ragged cliff hangs over one’s head as if it 
would fall every moment. An hour after we had 
left this awful place, we came to the ancient town of 
Conway. It is walled round, and the walls are in 
tolerably good repair. The castle is the noblest ruin 
I ever saw. It is foursquare, and has four large 
round towers, one at each corner, the inside of which 
have been stately apartments. On one side of the 
castle is a large church, the windows and arches of 
which have been curiously wrought. An arm of the 
sea runs round two sides of the hill on which the 
castle stands; once the delight of kings, now over- 
grown with thorns, and only inhabited by doleful 
birds.” 

He gives a pleasant, and for him a jocular, account of 
a journey in the Fen Country when the roads were 
flooded :—** Honest Mr. Tubbs would needs walk and 
lead the horse through water and mud up to mid- 
leg, smiling and saying, * We fen-men do not mind a 
little dirt.’ 
road would not admit of a chaise, so I borrowed a 
horse. and rode forward, but not far, for all the 
grounds were under water. Here. therefore, I pro- 
cured a boat, fu/] twice as large asa kneading trough. 


When he had vone about four miles the 


I was at one end and a boy at the other, who paddled 
me safe to Earith.” 

In 1779 he was at Broseley. in Shropshire. and went 
to see the iron bridge about to be erected over the river 
“We 
walked.” he says, “from th2ace to Coalbrookda'e, 
and took a view of the bridge which is shortly to be 
thrown over the Severn. It is one arch, a hundred 
feet broad. fifty-two high. and eiehteen wide; all of 
cast-iron weighing many hundred tons. I doubt 


Severn, with which he was much impressed. 
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whether the Colossus at 
more.” 


Rhodes weighed much 


At Stourton, in Somersetshire, he was prevailed 
upon to spend two hours in the gardens of Mr. Hoare. 
He says :—‘ TI have seen the most celebrated gardens in 
England, but these far exceed them all. First, in the 
situation being laid out on the sloping sides of a 
semicircular mountain ; second, in the vast basin of 
water inclosed between them, covering, I suppose, 
sixty acres of ground; third, in the delightful in- 
terchange of shady groves and sunny glades, 
curiously mixed together. Above all, in the lovely 
grottoes, two of which excel everything of the kind I 
ever saw : the fountain grotto made entirely of rock- 
work, admirably well imitating nature ; and the castle 
grotto into which you enter unawares beneath a heap 
of ruins. This is within totally built of roots of trees 
wonderfully interwoven. On one side of it is a little 
hermitage, with a lamp, a chair, a table, and bones 
upon it.” He did not like the temples, because of the 
images of heathen gods and the nude statues, which 
he “defied all mankind to reconcile with common 
sense and common decency.” 

Here is Wesley in his humorous vein: “I spent an 
agreeable hour with Dr. S., the oldest acquaintance 
I now have. He is the greatest genius that ever fell 
under my notice. Almost everything about him is of 
his own invention, either in whole or in part. Even 
his fire-screen, his lamps of various sorts, his inkhorn, 
his very save-all. I really believe, were he seriously 
to set about it, he could invent the best mouse-trap 
that ever was in the world !” 

Of the homes of the Irish peasantry, with which he 
was familiar, he observes: * One who looks on the 
common Irish cabins might imagine that Saturn still 
reigned there :— 

‘“**The narrow cave a cold retreat affords, 

And beasts and men screens with one common shade, 
Communi umbrad indeed; for no light can come into 
the earth- or straw-built cavern, on the master and 
his cattle, but at one hole which is both window, 
chimney, and door.” 

He was not impressed with the aspect of Dublin. 
“The town has scarce any public building, except the 
Parliament House. which is at all remarkable. The 
churches are poor and mean. within and without. 
St. Stephen’s Green might be made a beautiful place, 
but the houses round about it. besides that some are 
low and bad. are quite irregular, and unlike each 
other; and little care is taken of the Green itself, 
which is as rough and uneven as a common.” He 
admired Phoenix Park, however, with its “thick 
grove of tall old oaks.” its open green. its vistas, and 
its handsome stone pillar “having a phoenix on the 
top.” 

One day, in a rare interval of leisure, Wesley went 
with two or three friends “to see what are called 
electrical experiments.” He adds, * How must these 
also confound those poor half-thinkers who will believe 
nothing but what they can comprehend? Who can 
comprehend how fire lives in water. and passes 
through it more freely than through air’ How flame 
issues ont of my fineer, real flame. such as sets fire to 
spirits of wine? How these, aud may more as 
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strange phenomena, arise from the turning round a 
glass globe’ It is all mystery: if haply by any 
means God may hide pride from.man !” 

But we must turn now, in the brief remaining space 
at our disposal, from the recreations of Wesley in the 
study of places and persons, to those which he derived, 
usually on horseback, from the study of books and 
other contemporary literature. 

Of Dr. Beattie’s “Inquiries after Truth” he says : 
“He is a writer quite equal to his subject, and far 
above the match of all the minute philosophers, Davil 
Hume in particular—-the most insolent despiser of 


* Theologia Celestis,” although he admits “ it surely 
contains many- excellent things. The fever he had 
twenty years ago which he thinks brought him into 
the society of angels, really introduced him into the 
society of lunatics. Still there is something noble 
even in his ravings. 
“* His mind has not yet lost 
All its original brightness, but appears, 
Majestic, though in ruins.’ ” 
In January, 1772, John Wesley, at the earnest 

solicitation of his brother Charles, was reluctantly 


persuaded to “sit for his picture,” or, in other words, 
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truth and virtue that ever appeared in the world. 
And yet it seems some complain of this Doctor's using 
him with too great severity! I cannot understand 
how that can be, since Hume is an avowed enemy to 
God and man and to all that is sacred upon earth.” 

Here is a criticism which savours of Lord Macaulay : 
“In my way to Perth, I read Robertson’s ‘ History of 
Charles the Fifth, and I know not when I was so 
disappointed. It might as well be called a History of 
Alexander the Great. Here is a quarto voiume con- 
taining dry verbose dissertaticns on feudal govern- 
ment, the substance of all which might be comprised 
in half a sheet of paper. But where is Charles the 
Fifth? 

“Leave off thy reflections and give us thy tale!’” 


“A strange book,” he calls Baron Swedenborg’s 


to have his portrait, painted in oils. He writes con- 
cerning it:—‘ This melancholy employment always 
reminds me of that natural reflection— 
“*Behold what Frailty we in man may see; 
His shadow is less given to change than he.’” 

About the same time he read a book by an honest 
Quaker, on the slave trade, “ the execrable sum of all 
villanies,” which he says exceeds in its narration 
anything in the shape of atrocity that the heathen 
world, whether ancient or modern, could produce. 

Of Dr. Leland’s “ History of Ireland” he says :-— 
“A fine writer, but unreasonably partial. I can easily 
believe that the Irish were originally Tartars or 
Scythians. though calling at Spain in their way; but 
not that they were a jot less barbarous than their 
deccendants in Scotland; or that even they were & 
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civilised nation until they were civilised by the 
English ; much less that Ireland was. in the seventh 
or eighth century, the grand seat of learning; that it 
had many famous colleges, in one of which, Armagh, 
there were seven thousand students. All this, with St. 
Patrick’s converting thirty thousand at one sermon, 
I rank with the History of Bel and the Dragon.” 

Of Ewen Cameron’s translation of “Fingal” he 
writes :—‘* What a poet was Ossian! Little inferior 
to either Homer or Virgil; in some respects superior 
to both. And what an hero was Fingal! Far more 
humane than Hector himself, whom we cannot excuse 
for murdering one that lay upon the ground; and 
with whom Achilles, or even pious /Eneas, is not 
worthy to be named. But who is this Ewen Cameron? 
Is not his other name Hugh Blair?” 


——— -~f+ 
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An old Greek writer has well and wisely said that 
the trnest test of a man’s character is the way in 
which he employs his leisure hours, We may learn 
from these examples of the recreations of John 
Wesley what manner of man he was. 

It was not until he had reached his eighty-sixth 
year that the infirmities of age somewhat suddenly 
overtook him. “ Last August,” he writes pathetically in 
1790, “I found an almost sudden change. My eyes 
were so dim that no glasses would help me. My 
strength likewise now quite forsook me, and prob- 
ably will not return in this world. But I feel no 
pain from head to foot; only it seems nature is 
exhausted, and, humanly speaking, will sink more and 
more until at last 


“*The weary springs of life stand still.’” 


OF LOVE. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF RIPON, 


“Charity never faileth.”—1 Cor, xiii. 8. 


O religion gives such prominence 
to love as does the religion of 
Christ. Take, for example, 
3uddhism. Buddhism recog- 
nises earth’s sorrows, but she 
knows nothing of a love which 
streams from Heaven to man ; 
and even the love which wells 








up in the human heart she 
seeks to quench, for she regards it as the source of 
pain. Let a man, therefore—so runs her counsel—free 
himself from love. 

Christianity, on the contrary, brings love into her 
whole system. Love is the root of her theology, for 
she tells us that God is love, and that the source of 
His most wondrous manifestation to mankind was 
love; “for God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
the root of Christian ethics; for love, says the 
Apostle, is the fulfilling of the law. Love, further, is 
the condition of spiritual vision—only the one who 
has learned to love ean hope to behold the beatific 
vision of the Divine presence. He that loveth alone 
can know God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God. Thus, in theology, in ethics, and in the 
spiritual sphere, Christianity gives love a supreme 


Love is 


position. Love is at the root of all. 

Now, in the same way the Apostle in this chapter 
gives a dominant position to love. Love, according 
to him, is the most effective power of all life. He 
has been speaking of the gifts which adorn life. He 
has spoken of the gifts of utterance, and of govern- 
ment, and of miracles, and of tongues. These all 


are valuable, but their value is only transient. 
Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; 
tongues, they shall cease ; knowledge shall vanish 


away—but charity, or love, never faileth. It has 
an effective and enduring power. It is an unfail- 
ing force in relation to the duties and also to the 
problems of life. 

Let us see how the Apostle shows the effective- 
ness of love in regard to the duties of life, and to 
what we must call its problems, 

1. In regard to the duties of life, love is an 
effective and unfailing force. 

Love is the salt of life. It cannot be denied that 
there comes a time when many duties become dull. 
We recognise them as duties, and we acknowledge 
duty to be the “stern daughter of the voice of 
God” ; but we feel that duties are a drudgery ; 
things to be done because they are duties, but in 
the doing of which we find no joy. When things 
are thus, if love comes in a change takes place. 
Love moves the heart towards duty, and duty be- 
comes delight. Love supplies the salt; duties are 
no longer insipid : they are palatable, they bring a 
joy which is love’s satisfaction ; they are drudgery 
no longer, they are delight. It was this love which 
made the sacred writer say—“I delight to do Thy 
will.” It made our Lord speak of duty as the 
nourishment of the heart. “ My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent me.” 

This wholesome influence of love over the duties 
of life the Apostle illustrates in speaking of the 
greater and the lesser duties of life. 

There is a shadow which waits upon the per- 
The passion which Young 
called the universal passion—pride—works alongside 
us in the discharge of the greater duties ; contempt, 
which is akin to pride, hinders us in the discharge of 
But love vanquishes pride and 


formance of all duties. 


the lesser duties. 
contempt vanishes, 


Take the great duties of life. The Apostle 
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The gifts of eloquence, knowledge, 
strong faith, conspicuous devotion, all enable men to 
All 
are useful to the Church of Christ ; but the Apostle 
sees that over all these may creep a corrupt spirit, 


speaks of these. 


do work which is distinguished and eminent. 


unless love be present. Though I speak with the 
though | have faith 


tou move mountains, knowledge to understand all 


tongues of men and of angels : 


mysteries, devotion to go to the stake: yet without 
charity I am nothing ; 
gift of 
knowledge may breed conceit, energetic and triumph- 


and reasonably so, for the 


utterance may become  vaingloriousness, 
ant faith may lead to insolence, and devotion may 


be allied with arrogance. These are but forms of 
pride ; these are the ways in which the spirit of 
corruption spreads through the soul in the discharge 
of the greater and more conspicuous duties of life. 


Love corrects this ; for love’s eyes are not set upon 


the greatness of the service, but on the use and 
helpfulness of it. Love asks not glory. Charity 


charity is kind, the 
Love thinks of doing kindness, and finds 


seeketh not her 
Ape stle. 


its joy in doing good : 


own 3 Says 


this our Lord exemplified. 


It was enough that the people hungered and 
needed food: He fed them; He asked no glory ; 
He sought to avoid being dragged into fame. When 


he saw that they would come and take Him by 
force and make Him a king, He departed, He with- 


drew Himself; for love in Him came not to be 
ministered unto, but te minister. He sought only 


to do good to the helpless and the hungry, and in 
the doing of it He found His reward. 

Take There are duties 
which, because they are small, we are tempted to 
despise, and so to neglect. But love knows no con- 
tempt. Love vaunteth not itself; love is kind : it 
is not above the small duties, for it sees in the little 
things the glory of the service which is love’s delight. 


the small duties of life. 


There is nothing small or insignificant, which is of 
use and help to others. No duty is too small for 
love, since love measures not by the greatness or 
conspicuousness of the work to be done, but by the 
help which it can afford. It was said of old, that in 
the hands of Apollo all instruments were alike. It 
iy always thus in the hands of love: all duties are 
alike, and, may we not add, that from all, even from 
the least, forth 

sweet and helpful service ? 


love can bring the harmony of 


He 


wrought as earnestly in the lesser as in the larger 


Here, again, our Lord’s example teaches us. 
actions of His life. He worked when commonplace 
duties had to be done. In the home at Nazareth, as 
well as in Jerusalem, He lovingly did what duty 
brought to be done. It is said that one of old was 
ask what the Child 
Christ did in the home at Nazareth. In answer to 


wont to himself in wonder 
his question, he had a dream, and in his dream he 
saw the Child Christ gathering up the shavings 
which fell as Joseph worked, and then, at the fitting 
The 


not the stilling of 


hour, summoning Joseph to the simple meal. 
story illustrates what we know : 
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the tempest, not the raising of the dead, not alone 
the startling and splendid works of merey ocenpied 
Christ’s thoughts. The siinple and obscure works 
were His care also. The word to the weary, the 
help to the leper, the pardon to the Magdalen - 
also He wrought. 


these 
Nothing was little to Him: no 
duty insignificant or to be despised. Thus love, like 
the sunshine, flings its impartial light upon the least 
as well as the greatest, and makes all things beauti- 
ful and worthy upon which its splendour falls, 
Love, then, is the salt of life. It saves great duties 
from the corruption of pride, and protects small 
duties from the neglect of contempt. Love becomes 
a force, and a healthful force, among the duties of 
life, 

2. Love is effective with life's 
Two things strike us with regard to life, 
We are reminded of 
life’s incompleteness and of life’s pain. How often 
we speak of the unfinished work of life! It is a 
shattered column. It lacks its ‘ Men 
show capacity, they give proof of their powers, but 
they die with the promise of their life unfulfilled. 

Men form high thoughts of what they would fain 
accomplish ; but the thread of life is snapped, and 
We find the 
incompleteness pressed upon us when we seek the 


regard to 
problenis. 
and raise perplexing questions. 


‘ eapital.” 


their ambitions remain unachieved. 
meaning of these things ; we are as those who have 
been given a puzzle to put together of which one 
piece is missing. We are as those who see only one 
half of the world : we look for the explanation from 
the other half, but the other half lies in the shadow. 

Our knowledge is limited: so says the Apostle. 
“We know in part.” Religion does not attempt to 
deal with explanations of all the problems. Even 
after Revelation has said its best word, much remains 
We know in part. True, 
also prophesy in part. But, for all that, love puts 
into our hand a golden key: not indeed to unlock 
the door of all the mysteries of life, but to bring us 
into the chamber of hope and trust. ‘ Love,” 
the Apostle, “ believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” And these, faith, hope, and 
endurance, are not to be exercised by love’s influence 


unexplained. and we 


says 


only in our duties towards men. True, towards men 
love will trust and hope for the best ; true that love 
will endure difficulty and disappointment while it 
3ut towards Heaven 


also love must exercise its qualities of faith, and 


works for the good of others. 


Indeed, the words here used by 
Stanley pointed out, 
Love will have 


trust, and patience, 
the Apostle 
employed often in relation to God. 


are, as Dean 
faith in God ; she will have patience for His sake ; 
she will exercise these towards the problems of life ; 
she will recognise that she lives in a world where all 
is not explained, but she will believe that all can be 
explained, and she will live in the hope that all will 
work for good; she will endure till the dawn shall 
come. She will deem it her work to use towards 
the order of life, and towards the great Father of all, 


the spirit of trust and hope. She will believe al! 
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things, hope all things, endure all things : as Tenny- 


son sings—She 
“Will cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. 


She sees the best that glimmers through the worst, 
She knows the sun is hid but for the night. 
She spies the summer in the winter’s bud.” 


And thus she wins that which an earlier poet said 


was the heritage of love. “ Charity 


Lays the rough ways of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven.” 


Thus life, incomplete though it may seem to us, 
and disappointing in its incompleteness, becomes 
filled with the light of hope when love, clinging 
to a trust which her own nature reveals to her, is 
courageous to endure all things, feeling that all 
things together will work together for good to them 
that love God. 

Again, love helps in the problem arising from the 
These pains love may endure for 
herself, and, harder still, may endure to see even in 


pains of life. 


others; for love alone can understand how these 
things must needs be. Love is not a mere senti- 
mental, flabby, or emotional thing. Love has a 
fire within, which is a token of her Divine original. 
As love grows conscious of herself, she gains a 
heroism to endure. 
all bad ; life makes us sometimes welcome the pain 
which falls on those we love, even when we fain would 
shield them from it. When the little one is placed 
in our arms, we shelter it from the chill wind. We 


Life teaches us that pain is not 


would shield it from every pain. Joy, sunshine, and 
smiles we desire as its portion ; but there comes a 
time when we withdraw our shelter. We welcome 
for the child, now grown to man’s estate, the rough 
things in which manly courage and energy of character 
are found. Nay, there may come a time in which 
we, seeing in him waywardness of character and 
restlessness of life, may even pray for anything which 
would awaken the better and more serious spirit 
within. We would weleome pain which might 
arouse the heart of good ; we may even realise that 
nothing short of an experience of bitterness and sor 
row will serve to awaken the soul which slumbers 
in selfishness and sin. In Dante’s immortal pilgrim- 
age he depicted the need of such a sad experience, 


Only by going through such a sad experience, only 





by going through the sad and doleful regions of the 
Inferno, could the pilgrims climb the height or soar 
through the heavens where the vision of God could 
Only thus in hard and rough ways are 
Love, eager for the 
highest good of those it loves, soon Jearns this with 


be seen. 
some awakened to their good. 


a joy which is also agony ; she can welcome the 
suffering through which salvation becomes possible. 
Love can understand that thus sometimes it must be. 
But he that loveth not cannot understand. Thus 
we are taught through love—love’s pang, love’s readi- 
to interpret some- 
He that 
so loves may understand that God should act through 


ness to welcome such suffering 
what the need of suffering in the world. 


pain for good ; but he that loveth not knoweth not 
God, nor can he guess at the wisdom of iod’s ways. 
But love can guess ; love can see that the sons of 
God, like the Captain of salvation, may become 
qualified for work, and for what lies beyond, through 
suffering. There are souls who can perceive that 
tribulation can work experience, and experience 
hope, and that hope maketh not ashamed ;_ this 
perception comes because the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart. 

Thus, for the duties of life and for the problems of 
life love is an effective power. It brings to our aid 
a force which is mightier than that of knowledge or 
talent, sagacity or insight. In the changing order of 
life these gifts may wither and_ fail. 
alters from age to age, tongues change with the 


Knowledge 


changing ways of men, prophecies achieve their 
purpose and pass away, but love lives on, charity 
never faileth ; for love is of God, and God is love. 
With this power beside us, we can face doubt 
and vanquish it, meet suffering and triumph over it, 
encounter duties, and no Jonger find them irksome, 
With this power, as life changes, we learn more of 
In the growth of our own love we 
We learn to trust Him 
always: we know that every way the world is 


life’s meaning. 
learn more of God’s love. 


bound by love’s golden chains to the throne of God. 
Filled with love, we know that God is near; for he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him. All things move by love, and so move onward 
towards what is right and well. We have at hand 


the eternal power of God. We need not be afraid, 


for He is love, and His love is that power by which 


“ 


the world and all creation move.” 


ne 
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WHAT HOME-LIFE SHOULD BE. 


BY THE REV. FRED. HASTINGS, ADELAIDE, 8.A. 
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¢yj0 those who have to be 
a3" away, perhaps far 
; from home, this 
subject may be 
suggestive of 
pleasant memo- 
ries, bringing joy- 
=* fy / ous anticipations. 
, ~ Toothers whocan 
go every evening 
to their own 
J er homes it should 
lead to resolves 
to make the home 
= life all it should 
= be. The strength 

+ Seer of any country 
will be commensurate with the beauty of its home- 
life. 

All homes are not pure. The atmosphere in one 
differs from that in another. The general character 
of the several members of the family determines that 
atmosphere. In some there is a coarseness or harsh- 


ness of language ; in some a low moral tone; in some 
cynicism reigns; in some bitterness of feeling, love 
of scandal, meanness of spirit. Chronic irritation is 
found in others. Some are ruled by the debasing love 
of pleasure, increasing pelf, or social prestige. In 
some homes you could not remain a week with 
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comfort, for you would find the family either divided 
in spirit, subject to the clouds of recurring gloom, or 
ready to quarrel over the merest trifles. You would 
notice many sharp jibes uttered. You might find 
that although the members were outwardly courteous 
to one another, there was an ill-concealed mutual 
contempt: that there was an undercurrent of fear 
because of the violence of one or the snappiness of 
another. You might find fault-finding the paramount 
amusement of some, and nagging of others. Trifling 
neglects, slight mishaps, find no mercy. Endless mis- 
conceptions and constant contradictions have sway 
In some homes no subject of conversation is started 
but some oppose, sneer, lift the eyebrows. Remarks 
are met with ridicule; kindly propositions are met 
with persistent resistance. Where you thought there 
was gentleness you find temper; where love was 
supposed to be only dominant, hate ; instead of peace 
prevailing, passion scorching. It would be unpleasant 
to be in such a home. 

It is also unpleasant to be in a home where the 
family has a “down” (to use an Australian expression) 
on one of the members. In some homes one member 
of the family may have at one time done something 
that was accounted a mistake. Perhaps there had 
been a failure in some business undertaking, or a 
mistaken attachment. The other members are not 
slow to let the blunderer feel the bitterness of the 
blunder. They chill; they throw out hints that are 














constantly’ being taken up as reflections. No attempt 
js made to cover up a failure, but only to widen a feud. 

In some homes there is not only an indifference 
to the feelings of others prevailing, but a pervading 
atmosphere of despondency. of moodiness, of moping 
and morbidity. The father, perhaps, is like a “ killing 
frost.” He may be unapproachable, and almost in- 
comprehensible. The mother may be like an iceberg, 
winning no love and exerting no binding influence on 
the home. Sons may be wilful and daughters utterly 
worldly. There is no eXort on the part of any to 
carry brightness into the family circle. Business 
cares, or domestic worries, or athletic engagements, or 
visiting weariness, may make that home anything but 
sunshiny. 

Many forget that it is as much a duty to make a 
home cheerful as to make it comfortable ; to provide 
for the longings of the spirit as well as for the wants 
of the body. Many a husband or son comes back 
from city life bringing sourness, begotten of dis- 
appointed aims. Many a wife, too, may meet her 
husband with the tale of annoyances in the domestic 
circle, adding a burden to the already bowed spirit. 
The bread-winner may be jaded and fagged with the 
difficulties or disasters of business life, and may find 
no hearty words of welcome or loving kiss, no balm 
toa wound. Perhaps the wife has not had anything 
meanwhile to do more burdensome than shopping, or 
visiting fashionable friends, or attending to a few 
domestic duties. Yet she can leave the 
warrior to unbuckle his own armour, and sink down 
under a chilliness that is worse than the sanguinary 
conflict of keen competition. Such cases are 
tunately rare. 


business 


for- 
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What a beautiful picture in a few words Scotland's 
poet gives us, in his * Cotter’s Saturday Night” !— 
“At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th’ expectant wee-things, toddling, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee.” 
And that picture is reproduced in thousands of homes 
to-day. 

Where home-life is not what it should be, there will 
be little joy for the children. Disobedience will soon 
be rife. . Division between parents will hardly be 
hidden. The wilful spirits in the family will take 
advantage of the separation between the parents. 
Part, perhaps, will hold with the mother, and one or 
two with the father. The “house divided against 
itself” will not stand. 

Moreover, how little effort will be made either by 
the mother or father to make the home attractive ! 
There will be no time apportioned for joy-giving. 
Perhaps there will be no nursery, all gay with pictures 
and littered with toys, to which the parents will steal, 
and in which they will linger with pleasure while 
little ones jump around, and make even the rocking- 
horse threaten to expire with the swiftness of the 
pace he is driven. The “children’s half-hour” will 
be a thing unknown. The father will not be seen 
unbending after tea, laying aside paper or book that 
for a time he may romp with his little-ones on the 
floor: becoming a horse for them to ride, or a fish 
under the table for them to catch. Still less is he 
likely to be seen seated either at or by the piano 
while simple melodiés are played and joined in by all. 
And as to his bending down to pray with them, and 
lead them to realise that there is a God who “ setteth 
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the solitary in families,” that will be far from his 
thoughts. Ah! much will be lost, and those children 
are to be pitied wo have to grow up and suffer the 
loss of such memories of early joy. Children brought 
up in a bright home will make it brighter. They 
will be more to each other. They will be careful to 
avoid anything that can give pain to others. They 
will not cherish selfishness and jealousy over any 
little extra indulgence granted to any brother or 
sister. They will not shirk duties, trying to put upon 
one that which should be done by all. They will 
bear one another’s burden, and in the home “ fulfil 
the law of Christ.” 

Where, however, no religious and joyous home-life 
prevails, antipathies will be developed, and that 
rapidly. Cliques will be formed, however small. 
The slights given by a father to the mother will have 
their effect on the children. Alas! we have seen such 
effects as these where brother would not speak to 
sister, allow a sister to pass the plate at table, or even 
pass the collecting-box to her at church. Certain 
members of families never consider that it is their 
duty to contribute to the sum of home happiness. 
They take no more interest in each other than if they 
belonged to different planets. 

On the other hand, we have a picture in our mind's 
eye of a home where a brother and sister were so 
attached that they were like two lovers. The brother 
could never go off to the office without having his 
sister hasten to get his great-coat, brush his hat, find 
him sometimes a “button-hole,” hand him his um- 
brella, cheer him with chatter, and send him off at 
last with a warm kiss of real love. That young man 
could not bear to pass evenings away from home. If 
he went out, his sister must go too. He would decline 
invitations frequently that were for himself alone. 
Art-galleries, museums, churches, were visited to- 
gether. The boat that held the one on the river 
would probably hold the other. And that young man 
was all the more thoughtful for other members of 
the family because the love of one was so great. Nor 
could he think of doing anything that would disgrace 
his family, lessen his own self-respect, or bring a 
blush within leagues of that sister's face. Such 
mutual affecti‘n between the young people is one of 
the most beautiful things in home-life. 

Probably where sons and daughters are united to 
make home-life what it should be, more is, after all, 
owing to a mother’s influence than to that of the 
father, One little girl was not far wrong in her 
answer, when asked to define ‘“ Home.” She said, “‘ Home 
is where mother is.” Where a mother is pious, the 
aroma of her life will diffuse itself throughout the 
household. Whatever a father may be, the mother 
can often correct any evil influence, and hold her boys 
together. Where, however, to the mother’s piety is 
added the father's, then home-life, if keps up to a 
cheerful key, is likely to lead sons and daughters to 
be very useful members of society and of the church. 

Home-life, though suffused with religion, should 
never be made gloomy. Religion should never be 
made burdensome and repulsive. We have, alas! 
known homes where it has been wrongly used. There 
the Bible was uscd only as an armoury of textual 


javelins to hurl at wrong-doing. When it was read at 
family worship, it was read in a drawling, lugubrions 
tone. Sundays were made burdensome by many un. 
necessary restrictions. Every outburst of joy was 
met with such cold looks that repression soon did its 
work, and brightness was banished. 

Each home should really be full of sunshine, It 
should bubble over with joy at times. It should be 
made the most delightful spot in which the weary 
may rest. Under the roof-tree ripples of laughter, 
strains of music, innocent banter, should be heard, 
Books and magazines should bring the intellectual 
nourishment. Flowers should add beauty on brackets 
and in windows. Sensible conversation at table and 
in drawing-room or garden should strengthen char. 
acters. Pictures should lend a taste for art. Innocent 
games should bring soothing variety. Purity, peace, 
and piety should prevail, so that the foundations of 
the home may be secure. The best construction 
should be put on the doings of any member of the 
family. No gossip should be permitted outside, 
Everything that went on should be sacred, and kept 
to the family. Little failings should not be constantly 
pointed out. Familiarity with failings in one should 
not lead to disbelief in the good of all. Faith in God 
should lead to faith in one another. His love to us 
should lead to unstinting service to all, especially 
members of the same household. The bond of love 
and a common religion should hold the family ‘to- 
gether. All should hold together like the timbers 
and planks of a ship. There should be no neglected 
leak, no continued corrosion unattended to. The 
intrusion of selfishness, its continued corrosive in- 
fluence, the habit of moodiness and ill-temper, will 
soon damage the best home-life. If it is not to 
be damaged or wrecked, there should be the culti- 
vation of that piety which is even more effectual 
for preserving family life than any laws of primo- 
geniture. There should be such a home-life as that 
which must have been dominant in the home of the 
Wesleys and in that of Wilberforce, or of Lyman 
Beecher. There should be that in the home that 
would make others glad to come within. There 
should be that which would make others ready to say 
with Matthew Henry, “It is good to live in a home 
that entertains the Ark of God, for all about it will 
fare the better.” There should be that which would 
evén diffuse benefits directly and indirectly outside 
its pale. There should be a contagious joyousness 
and hopefulness. There should be such a life in the 
home that it would make it a very great pain to have 
any gaps made in the family circle. It should be 
such as would make the home a type of heaven; it 
should be such as would make us think of heaven as 
home; it should be such as would make us even look 
forward to gathering there with our loved ones. It is 
in the power of every father. mother, brother, sister to 
help to develop such a home-life. They can make the 
home here hellish or heavenly. They can make it 
such that, no matter how far any member may be 
removed from it, he would always kasten towards 
it, and no matter how iong he may have left it, 
memory would always hark back to it as the sweetest 
place on earth. 
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PEGGY'S 


BY ETHEL 





CHAPTER I. 
ND what is D:. Chrisholm’s 
prescription, dear!” 

The curate did not im- 
mediately answer. He was 
unfastening his muffler 
rather carefully, and now 
smoothed it out with pre- 
cision as he said, with a half- 


A 


smile— 

“T don’t know that he exactly gave me one.” 

His wife did not return the smile. She sat down 
suddenly on the horsehair sofa, her hands tightly 
clenched in her lap, and her pretty, faded face turned 
towards the window. 

“IT know what that means, Geoff. You can’t de- 
ceive me! It means that he gave you one you could 
not carry out: a journey and sojourn at the Riviera, 
perhaps—no worry and no work—no slumming ; 
nothing but ease, and luxury, and sunshine. All so 
“asy to prescribe, of course; and—I have no doubt— 
so perfectly sure to cure. Your lungs «re sound, 
naturally ; it’s only you who are——" 

“Nina!” 

The tone of utter amazement brought poor Mrs. 
Geoffrey Ware to her senses, and she suddenly got up 
with a little stifled cry. 

“Geoff, I’m a wretch! You don't know all the 
wickedness I cherish! I’m not gooda bit! I'm not 
patient, nor resigned, nor trustful! You need to 
preach to me, Geoff; and yet, preaching is no use. 
And don’t you see where the sting comes in? But 
for me, your father would have you back at King’s 
Thorpe; he would forgive you, and get some of his 
rich friends to give you a living. It’s that, Geoff, 
that breaks my heart, that makes me wicked !” 

Geoffrey Ware put his hand on hershoulder. “ And 
do you think—even granting that what you say is 
true—that I should be happy with the richest of 
livings without you and Peggy?” 

Asif the child’s name touched a new chord, Mrs. 
Ware looked round. Peggy was writing ina copy-book 
at the table near the window, her little head, with its 
wealth of red-gold hair, bent over the page; but she 
did not look up. and Nina resumed, her pale face 
flushing—* But tell me, Geoff : what did he say?” 

“He told me to go to Switzerland for a month, and 
then come back to him.” 

“To Switzerland for a month! What would it 
cost ?” 

“We could do it for—well, say twenty pounds,” 
Geoffrey answered smilingly. * Now, don't be foolish, 
Nina! You know he might as well have said the 
Riviera. And don't look like that. I’m going to get 
quite well, in spite of the doctor and without Swit- 
zerland! When August comes we will go down to 
Ramsgate or Hastings, and take a little lodging.” 
“Yes, that will do you so much good!” Nina said 
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bitterly. “In a stuffy lcdging—worse than this— 
with another horsehair sofa, and chiffonnier, and 
round table; the carpet even more ‘twine and 
tradition,’ the pictures——” 

“Father, haven't you got twenty pounds?” 

Peggy spoke half-dreamily, raising a pair of grey 
heavily fringed eyes to her father’s face, and the 
curate bent over to the table and put his hand on 
her head. His thin face brightened oddly as he did 
so. 

“No, Peggy: not, as you might say, to lay my hand 
on. Won't you coin this golden fleece of yours?” 

Peggy did not quite take that in, but she sat still, one 
blotted little hand resting on the very uneven letters 
of the praiseworthy maxim which she was copying ; 
and then her father. stooping to kiss her softly, turned 
away. 

‘I must go out, Nina, to the afternoon service. 
Will you come?” 

He knew he could talk to her better in the open air 
and alone, and she went and put on her things in the 
stuffy London bed-room, which opened off their sitting- 
room, tears beginning to chase themselves suddenly 
over her face. 

“He looks so dreadfully ill! Oh, it is hard, hard! 
When money—just a little money—might save him! 
And when, but for me——” 

* Are you ready, Nina?” 

He called her from the hall outside, and as just 
then she heard the bell of St. James's, she took her 
Jace scarf hastily and joined him, and they were soon 
walking down the street together. 

“T never said good-bye to Peggy,’ Nina said 
remorsefully ; and then her husband began to talk 
cheerfully and patiently, and his wife's look lifted. 
With him near, all bitterness died out of her heart, 
and it seemed easy, somehow, to rest and trust. 

“Tt is when I am alone that ‘my little devils are 
very ill-chained, as poor Mrs. Carlyle said,” she 
whispered penitently, and Geoffrey only smiled. 
Perhaps the curate thought the little devils in that 
loving heart were easy to exorcise. 

Meanwhile, Peggy, her copy-book discarded, was 
standing looking into the dusty street, her hands 
clasped ; and Peggy was thinking with all the might 
of her seven years. 

“Twenty pounds! Twenty pounds! And _ that 
was what the man said he would give.” 

She went into the bed-room then, and climbing up, 
took a funny old-fashioned notebook from a shelf. 
In large letters on the front page was written 
*“ Pegey’s Diary,” in her father’s hand, and Peggy had, 
once on a time, written for four days in this book, 
and now she wished to refresh her memory as to a 
certain event recorded there. Here, in her own hand, 
was the desired memorandum :— 

“We plaid at being pictures, and father was a 
Cafalieer and i was a littel gur), and i had my hare 
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curcled and the man in the shopp sade my hare was a 
oncommon colore and everry curle was worthe a 
pounde, and father sade there was twenty curles: [ 
am a riche gurle, but i must not be vane glorous, 
he sais.” 

Here the record came to an end, and Peggy put the 
book away, sitting down fora moment or two, her 
elbows on the table, and her golden locks falling far 
below her waist and seeming to envelope the tiny 
figure. 

But she wasa young woman of action, and very 
soon she rose resolutely and put on her jacket and 
hat, taking a very tiny purse, in which reposed half a 
crown, from her own drawer. 

Thus Peggy was apparently equipped, and she 
walked then out of the hall and into the street, as if 
the setting off for town by herself was the most 
ordinary errand possible, and fraught with neither 
difficulty nor trouble. At the place where she and 
her mother sometimes took the “bus into Piccadilly 
Circus, Peggy waited for it, her face a good deal 
flushed, but her eyes very bright, and the conductor, 
when he appeared at last, helped her in politely, and 
he made no remark till Peggy put her fare into his 
hand. 

“ Please put me down,” she said, “where mother 
and I generally get out at. There are a lot of streets 
together, you know.” 

“Somebody to meet you there, missy?” he inquired 
paternally ; but just then another fare entered and 
asked him a question, and Peggy got drifted up to the 
top of the conveyance, where she sat primly, her white 
cotton-gloved hands folded together, and her face 
very grave indeed. She was not at all to be taken 
liberties with. When they reached the Circus, the 
conductor had forgotten, but Peggy had not, and she 
slipped out by herself, and was soon an atom ot the 
crowd that swept down Regent Street. and there, 
looking curiously into every window, she soon came to 
a magnificent hair-cutting establishment, where there 
was an array of elegant wigs in the window. These 
seemed suddenly to bring her to a standstill. 

“Tm sure this was it.” 

A year ago last Christmas, Peggy and her father had 
taken part in some Christmas entertainments at the 
house of a wealthy parishioner, and the lady of the 
house had brought the child to Liventi’s to have her 
really wonderful hair curled. Peggy, standing here 
now, her small face regarding the wax models 
solemnly, and her hair floating over her little black 
jacket, was trying to remember exactly how Mrs. 
Mark Redfern had made her wishes known to the 
magnificent shopman—also if she, Peggy, would 
remember him. 

Weil, she must be brave and go to work. for she 
must be home with that twenty pounds before tea! 
She entertained no doubt whatever that she would 
get the money. The man had told her it was worth a 
guinea a curl ; and had her father himself not asked if 
she would not coin the golden fleece? And, though it 
was very nice indeed to have such pretty hair—hair 
that made people turn round and look after her in the 
street—hair that her father’s thin hand used to stroke 
every night caressingly when he called her his “ fair 


one with the golden locks ’"— would she not sell it, 
every lock, and curl. and braid, a hundred times over. 
if possible, to send the dear father to Switzerland 2 
She entered the shop, and stood looking around her 
timidly, feeling suddenly overwhelmed. The perfume 
and heat of the place, too, were a little overpowering 
on this sultry July evening, and no one took any 
notice of her atall. When she was with Mrs. Mark 
Redfern, they had come up to meet her and the lady, 
and had bowed; now that she was alone, why did no 
one attend to her? Were not ladies always attended 
to? How long she waited there she did not knoy, 
and the flush had left the little grave face, leaving it 
very white, when a shopman passed at last, and looked 
at her curiously. 

* Well, little miss,” he said, “are you waiting for 
someone ? ” 

“Oh no! If you please, I came by myself. And 
could I speak to the gentleman who curled my hair 
the Christmas before last?” 

Pegey’s listener stared broadly, and then grinned, 
Good gracious ! ” he ejaculated ; and then he turned 
to another man, to whom he whispered something, and 
both men regarded Peggy, whose face was crimson 
now with blushes, 

* Please,” she repeated, with a child’s sweet dignity, 
“could I see him?” 

* What was he like?” 

“There he is!” and Peggy suddenly went forward, 
as if relieved, to a pompous elderly man, who came 
past just then, carrying a lady's fringe. He bent 
politely enough when addressed, and Peggy poured 
her story in his ear quite coherently and confidingly. 
He had said her hair was worth a guinea a curl, 
and she had come to sell it. Would he please take it 
quickly and give her the money, for she must hurry 
home? 

At which the shopman looked first amazed and then 
slightly amused. 


“It is very pretty hair indeed, my dear,” he said 
patronisingly, “ rery pretty—and I’ve no doubt worth 
all that. But 7 couldn't buy it. I’m not the head of 
the establishment.” 

* But—where is he?” 

* He happens to be travelling just now—abroad,” the 
man said vaguely, and then he moved away as if he 
had said everything required. ‘You had better go 
home now, my child.” 

Peggy stood as if rooted to the ground, a very 
storm of disappointment and grief flooding her little 
heart. They had deceived her, she felt; the chief of 
the establishment must be there, and /e would buy 
her hair, if he only knew. But oh! how could she 
reach him? And why was that man so cruel? 
The great tears rushed to her eyes as she thought 
of returning without the money. Her father woul 
not go to Switzerland, and he would be ill, and 
her mother would cry at nights, as she did so often 
ry say her prayers, with her 





when she heard Peg 
head bent over the child’s, her tears dropping on the 
very hair which ought to save them. 

Oh, it was too hard and cruel! 

She turned away to hide her tears, for they coursed 
down her cheeks, a7. great sobs would choke in her 
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PeEGGY’S GOLDEN FLEECE. 


throat ! and just then a hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and a soft voice asked, ** What is it, little one? Have 
you lost someone?” 

p Peggy was conscious that a lady ina 
white gown, and long yellow silk cloak, 


shady hat, 
around all 


“Climbing up, she took a funny old-fa 


of which hung a faint odour of violets, was looking 
down at her with the most beautiful eyes she had ever 
seen ; also that a tall soldierly man had stopped too, 
and was regarding her with very bright blue eyes, 
that seemed always amused ; and she looked up at once 

“No,” she said, “it’s not that!” and then she 
choked down the sobs determinedly, led into recount- 
ing her woo by the charm of the sympathetic face. 


.” 


“It’s—it’s my hair! 
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“What about your hair? It is very beautiful hair! 
Are they going to cut it off?” 

“They won't!” Peggy sobbed ; and she fairly broke 
down then. “They promised, and they won't!” 

* But why do you wish them to cut it off?” 





shioned notebook from a shelf.”—p. 67. 


“Tt's for father,” Peggy said, between her sobs. 
“He is ill. and the doctor said he must go to Switzer- 
land, and it would cost twenty pounds. Mother cried 
because he said he couldn't, and he said he would go 
to Ramsgate perhaps, and mother said the carpet 
would be twine and tradition, and worse than ours! 
And father laughed. and said would I not coin my 
golden fleece? And I came to doit. The man curled 
my hair once here, and he said it was worth twenty 
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pounds. But now—he says he can’t; and I’m so— 
disappointed ! ” 

There were actually sympathetic tears in the sweet 
brown voice 
ended, and then the lady bent lower still. 

“But, little one, did your father know you were 
coming here alone to do this?” 

“Oh no! They went to church. 
read the prayers. Mother went too. 
self!” 

“Harry! did you ever hear anything like this? 
She comed he:self! Oh, Harry! This mite!” 

“ What is your name, little one?” 

* Peggy.” 

“Peggy what? She is oddly like someone I have 
scen, Adela. Poor little mite! Peggy what?” 

*Peoegy Ware.” 

“Ware!” 

And both hearers started. 
Ware's little girl! 
one? 

“Geoffrey. Tather is curate.” 

“Oh, it’s like a romance!” And Adela clasped her 
hands. “Give her the money at once, Harry. If to- 
morrow were not our wedding-day, we would go and 
look them up at once. You know I never knew I 
had a cousin till you told me. They say the old man 
has not mentioned his son for ten years, and in 
Australia they never talked of my home relatives. 
And fsr’t it like a romance? Your college chum, and 
my cousin!” 

She stooped and kissed the child, Peggy looking 
with wondering eyes, and hardly taking all this in; 
and then the tall man took two notes from his pocket- 
book, and put them carefully in her purse, tell- 
ing her to hold it tightly all the way. Peggy did 
all she was told, and then she lifted her serious eyes. 
* And when will you come for my hair, please?” 

He burst out laughing, the merry eyes twinkling 
more than ever. ‘When I come back to town, in 
October. Iam going to marry this lady, Peggy, and 
carry her off in a yacht to-morrow; but when we 
come home I'll come for the golden locks! See you 
keep them safe for me.—Get her address, Adela, and 
then we must put her into a cab. You will be late, 
darling, for dinner, as it is!” 

Peggy knew the address. Adela wrot2 it on an old 
envelope, and then they hailed a hansom, and her 
benefactor lifted the child in, after a kiss from each. 
It all seemed a bewildering and delightful dream, only 
not very much to be wondered at, because childhood 
wonders at nothing ; and soon she was rolling home- 
wards, the precious notes clasped very tightly in her 
pocket, and the tears only half-dried on her faze. 


~ * * * * 


eyes above hers as Peggy's sobbing 


Father had to 
I comed my- 


“If it should be Geoffrey 
What is your father’s name, little 


Geoffrey Ware, pale and agitated, was just preparing 
to set out on his search for Peggy when the hansom 
drove up, and from it tumbled a small child, in such 
a wild and hopeless state of excitement that for a 
long time any coherent explanation was impossible. 
And then she had thrust the shabby little purse upon 
her father, who was holding his darling still by 
a fold of her frock, as if to keep her safe. 

“It’s the twenty pounds; and I’m to keep my hair 
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till he comes. She kissed me, and she was lovely ; and 
they are going to be married to-morrow, and he is to 
carry her away in something—I forget what; and 
oh! father, ‘svt he lovely ?” 

“Peggy, Peggy, stand still, and tell us what you 
mean. 

And yet, though they asked a hundred questions, 
they never got a clear narrative from Peggy. In her 
grief and excitement, she had scarcely taken in all 
the strangers said; but one thing she was clear about 
—the money was hers, for her hair: they had given it 
to her, and her father must use it. 

Bewildered and puzzled as they were, that the 
money had been given to the child as if by the hand 
of Providence seemed clear; and Geoffrey and his 
wife decided to torment her no more with questions, 
but to use it. An advertisement which Geoffrey put 
into the papers received no answer, and that this fact 
was accounted for by the notice of a wedding which 
he read out to his wife next evening, never entered 
his head. 

“At St. George's, Hanover Square, on the 13th, Sir 
Henry Godolphin, Bart., of Lewiseroft, Kent, to Adela 
Margaret, only daughter of Hugh Martineau, Toorak, 
Melbourne.” 

“She is a cousin of mine, I believe, and very 
wealthy. I never saw her,” the curate said ; and then 
he thought of the matter no more. But he went to 
Switzerland with the money so providentially pro- 
vided, and he returned in October, stronger in mind 
and body, and able—thorovehly able—he told the 
happy Nina, for all the old work. They heard nothing 
at all, however, of Peggy's benefactors. 

* * * * a * 

Peggy was more careful than ever of her golden 
fleece in the months that followed, and, to humour 
her, her mother used to brush and comb it patiently, 
till the little lady was satisfied. ‘“ Because, you know, 
mother, it made father so well; and the gentleman 
said he would come.” 

She was quite sure he would; and then one murky 
November day, when the curate had gone out visiting 
in the worst part of his parish, Nina took Peggy, 
who had been a little ailing lately, into the park as a 
treat, and there they sat down for a moment to watch 
the carriages rolling past. 

Nina’s face took a little of its old bitterness as they 
sat there. She told herself that money was so ill 
divided. These women who rolled past in their 
luxurious broughams, what did they know of life 
and life’s hardships? of living, and paying for lodgings, 
food, and fuel, and clothing, for three people on £80 a 
year; of living as a clergyman must live? And 
Geoffrey—brave, uncomplaining Geoffrey—would be 
fagged and worn-out soon again, and the cough would 
return. And even Peggy lately had grown to look 
like a plant that needs to see the sun, and cannot 
raise its tiny head far enough. Ah! in that blissful 
wooing of theirs. when “love and faith and fifty 
pounds a year” seemed a possible all in all, she had 
not recked of how it would sting her one day to think 
that Geoffrey had left wealth and his father’s favour 
to marry /icr. She had not known of all that great 
poverty could bring and take away. 
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“ Mother dear !” 

She roused herself fiercely. Now she was doubting 
again. They had cach other, and she knew that God 
was good, and that He reigned on high. 

“Yes, Peggy?” 

“IT wonder when that genticman wié// come for my 
golden fleece? Ah! ah, mother! There—there they 
are!” 

A carriage rolling by, in which sat 2 lady and her 
husband, the girl-wife raising her laughing face to 
his from thick sables, and then a child's figure rush- 
ing across the road, stooping under the barrier, 
almost under the horses’ feet. 

“Peggy! Pezgy ” 

Nina had rushed after the child, and she caught her 
from under the horses; and then there was a little 
crowd, a policeman, indignant and scolding generally 
all round, and Sir Harry Godolphin had alighted, and 
had bent above the white face on Nina’s breast. 

“Tt is the child. She is not hurt, is she?” 

Nina did not even hear him. ‘Peggy! Peggy 
Was God punishing her thus for her want of trust 
and faith? Ah, no! He was good and merciful; 
He was pitiful! He knew Peggy was their all, that 
it would kill Geoffrey —— 

“Peggy. Ah! open youreyes. Peggy, it is Wother!” 

“She is not much hurt, I think,” the baronet’s kind 





voice said ; 
eyes, and, looking up at him, smiled weakly, and 
moved in Nina's arms. 

“You were such a time coming,” she said faintly, 
“for my hair, you know ; but mother combed it every 
night, and I think—you ‘ll think—it’s all right.” 

“Oh, Peggy !” 

They lifted her into the carriage then, not hurt 
mueh, after all, though weak and dizzy still ; 


and as if at sound of it, Peggy opened her 


and on 
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BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A., 


“ GLEANINGS 


one,” says Aristotle, “ would 
choose to spend this life with 
a child’s thoughts retained 
throughout.” 

And yet, does one gain 
much, or lose, by letting it 
go—the mind of a child? 
That simple 
faith, that ready fresh love, 
that unbounded audacity of 
whose sable has frosted into 
grey, with your “ new criticism,” your blunted heart, 


unquestioning 


hope—consider, O man ! 


your of-course anticipation, in most things, of failure, 
disappointment : are you the gainer ? 

At any rate. we cannot retain the child’s thought, if 
ve would. The experience of life will not allow this. 
Indeed, we ourselves, in the early years, are eager to 
let it go. We long for April to pass,and bring May 
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the way home everything was told and everything 
explained ; and Peggy sat on Sir Harry’s knee, and 
was carried out by him, and up the steep lodging- 
house staircase. 

And there, Geoffrey, bending over his sermon, looked 
up in amazement to see the soldier lay her gently on 
the sofa, and in a moment Adela was in the room, and 
1ad taken his hands in hers, looking up with smiling 
eyes. 

‘Iam your cousin Adela; and you are so like my 
We would have written, but we 
lost Peggy's address : our dear, faithful Peggy!” 

* Peggy ! what has she to do with it?” 

“T bought the golden fleece,” Sir Harry said. 
thus at last the mystery was made clear. 

I have only to add that very soon these mysterious 
cousins, Who had come like good fairies into Peggy's 
little story, achieved & more wonderful change than 


own dear mother ! 





And 


even Switzerland. 

For Sir Harry had a living in his gift: a living 
down amongst the hop-fields of sunny beautiful Kent, 
and in the boundaries of h’s own property, and here. 
very soon, Geoffrey and Nina and Peggy went, and 
were so happy that it all seemed like a dream. 

So Nina said one day to her husband, while Peggy 
made daisy-chains on the grass, and the sun turned 
every hair on her little head to gold— 

“Tt all seems 2 dream, Geoff : a lovely dream, from 
which we shall wake up. But, after all, even if we 
did, God would still be good. 
us. I forgot that.” 

* We often do.” And Geoffrey’s eyes wandered far 
away over the green fields and the winding river anil 


He would take care of 


the willows and alders bending above the cool grey 
water. “And we forget //im; but He never forgets 


us, and sconer or later we all come back to Him.” 


ee ee ——_—. 


YOUNG,’ 


“THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” 


HARVEST,” ETC. 
flowers ; for May to pass, and bring the leafy month of 
June ; for June to pass—but here a slight hesitation 
stays us—that we may enter upon the fruition of July 
and August. 

Then we cease longing for life to pass—that is, for 
life to wane, for it hasceased to wax—and what would 
we do? Call back, if we could— 





* Call back ‘merry April,’ with all its birds and beanties, 
With its cresecnt brows and its flowery, showery - 


Call back maiden May, and sweet matron June, and 
the flush of life, and the eagerness, and the hurry, and 
the days that seemed so long, and the nights that 
seemed so short, and the unwilling lying down, and 
the untroubled and glad awakening, and the health, 
and the vigour, and the smooth brow, and the care- 
less heart. 
But these will not come any more. 
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“There will be in their eyes a look of that old self of his.” 


Still, the child’s heart, the child’s thought—these, 
we gather, must be in some dezree possible of recovery 
—the yielding, again, of wayward will to restful 
obedience in the Father’s House ; the bringing the hush 
of the child’s unquestioning trust over the troubled 
waters of doubt and profitless askings, which did 
but cast up mire and dirt; the brightness of the Star 
of a revived hope, which beams on jaded heart and 
harassed spirit with the reflex of that great future 
word, “ Behold, I make all things new ! ” 

For He, who never speaks in mockery nor counsels 
in derision, bids those who ave parted with the child’s 
heart, the child's simplicity, yet. to “turn again, and 
become as little children.” That must be possible 
which He commands. 


How long ago that child lived, and thought, and 
wondered—that child that once this man of sixty 
was! He seems to usa very distant ancestor. What 
legacies he left behind him! How much of that we 
are and that we have are consequent upon the think- 
ings and doings, the restraining or indulgence of that 
far-away ancestor! 


Do we call him sumetimes to mind? Then, curly- 


locked and pinafored, his portrait. that 
of the earliest ancestor, hangs in the 
hallof memory. Jacketed and trousered, 
thus his successor appears. Then 
another in college cap and gown: Do 
we look at them, so different as we are 
from them: look at them wistfully 
sometimes, and wonder? Have we in 
our memory cause for resentment, or 
for loving remembrance? Can we 
now, aS we are now, put ourselves in 
their place?) The child's thought, the 
boy’s thought, the young man’s thought, 
have we fossilised from fresh and living 
¥ youth? Or is there for us yet the 
“child’s heart within the man’s”? 

It is not well to grow wholly old. 
The “crescent promise” of our spirit 
should never set. It should in maturity 
grow into the full orb— 


* Rounder ‘twixt the cypresses and rounder.” 


Being full, it must wane; but though 
it wanes into “a piece of its old self 


impoverished,” yet still a seeming 
“crescent” should abide, although 


the aspect of it be turned backward 
now: that which was “ Hope” having 
become ‘* Memory ”—Memory cherishing 
the dead but still faintly luminous past : 
“the old moon in her lap.” 

A man should be tender towards that 
wayward, impetuous thing that now he 
hardly can believe himself to have once 
been. He may be vexed with him, 
bemoan his extravagance, which has 
impoverished his heir (for Age is the 
heir of Youth), but his anger must be 
tender and kindly, for then he will 
know how to deal with those other 
testators to the later years whom he has summoned 
about him. There will be in their eyes a look of 
that old self of his. in their headstrong wilfulness, 
many reminiscences for him—tender recallings in 
their eager hopes, their disinterested loves, their 
simplicity of faith. In them he will, so to speak, be 
able, though his hair be silver, to pat (on their heads) 
his own raven curls. The young self will seem to 
look at the old self when they turn, in roguish glee 
or serious confidence, the bright eyes into the eyes 
that have grown dim. In their person he will leap 
over a wall which, indeed, he can, in his own, really 
scarcely climb. 

It is good to keep the child's heart under the widen- 
ing waistcoat, to let the child’s tear sometimes thread 
its way along the crow’s-feet and down the wrinkles. 
the child’s glee—— 

But no, that will not return any more. We can but 
ring its full effulgence with the faint halo of the 
smile of age. 

The crescent moon: we were not happy till it was 
full. That time of ever-growing light, we did not, we 
sce, value it when it was ours : not as we value it now, 
when it is the decal globe, luminous only with the 
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spent glories of the past. Was it really so glorious 


then? Was, one asks— 
“* Was the day of our delight 
As pure and perfect as we say.” 


Or is it-only an illusion from. the enchantment of 
distance? Is it only that 

** The past will always win 

A glory from its, being far ; 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein ’’? 

“We fvel at the time,” says Newman ; “ we recognise 
and reason afterwards.’ Hence ‘the sweetness and 
softness with which days long passed away fall upon 
the memory. The most ordinary years, when we 
seemed to be living for nothing : these shine forth to us 
in their very regularity and orderly course. What 
was sameness at the time, is now stability ; what was 
dulness, is now a soothing calm; what seemed un- 
profitable has now its treasure in itself; what was 
but monotony is now harmony. All is pleasing and 
comfortable, and we regard it all with affection. Nay, 
our sorrowful times (which at first sight is wonder- 
ful) are thus softened and illuminated afterwards.” 

This will be especially the case when a religious 
mind has perceived, after the first hour has spread its 
wings and gone, that it was the Lord who was indeed 
then walking with us and teaching us, although at 
the time we knew Him not ; and just as our eyes were 
opened, and we recognised Him, He vanished out of 
our sight. 

Yet we would not really be children again. What 
we would have is the possessions of youth with the 
experience of age—the bounding pulse, the 
exuberance of life, the ecstasy of hope, the 
audacity of faith, the fervour of love. The 
fire is low in the embers, ashes are piled 
where once fuel was; there is a feeble flutter, 
for the eager mounting flame. Yet in the 
years of decay 
our longing may 
still be ‘for- 
ward.” Itis an 
instinct of the 
soul that points 
to the fuller life. 
“We are full of 





tender affec- we 
tionatethoughts = WY 
towards those ©’ a 
first years, but Ki, 
we do not know \ x 


why. We think 
that we regret 
the past, when 
we are but long- 
ing after the 
future.” We 
have dropped, 
we see, the 
flowers we held, or carelessly held, in the over-filled 
hands ; and we have passed out of the land of flowers. 
Those dried in the heart's herbarium content us not. 
Therefore we cast a longing lingering look backwards 


at the fields where the flowers grew: the daisy-and- 
buttercup field of childhood : boyhood’s primroses and 
cowslips and blue-bell copses: early manhood's roses 
and garden lilies. 

Courage, however. Across the stream that we are 
approaching, better delights than these await us. Life 
in its fulness : life eternal. 

“ There, everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers,” 


* * * * * 


There is one attribute of youth which is not per- 
ceived, when youth is ours: which is valued. when 
youth is far behind. It is youth’s freedom from care ; 
also its recuperativeness. Youth is like the crust- 
aceans : take a limb off, so to speak, and another grows. 

So says Sydney Lysaght— 

* How the wound heals itself! How the world rights itself! 
Hearts live again, be they ever so true 
Something is gone from us, changed the old song of life, 
How the heart sets itself unto the new !” 

“Ts not the world full of loveand forgetfulness ? 
Old songs forgotten and sweet ones unsung, 
What is a wound, or a flower, or a memory, 
What is a song tous, while we are young 2” * 

But here, again, youth is not conscious at the time 
of the blessedness of freedom from care, and of the 
ready healing of what seem deep wounds. Youth 
envies Maturity, though Youth compassionates Age. 


* “ A Modern Ideal,” by Sydney Lysaght. 














“Wordsworth reverenced cil ihoed.”—p. 75, 
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The cark, the care, the rising carly and sitting up 
late, the troubled heart as to ways and means, the 
furrows stamped by care on the once smooth brow, 
the wolves that are closing their circle round to force 
to some precipice of ruin, the wakeful hours in the 
night, the burden weighing on the mind on the ap- 


pearing of morning: of these they know, are told 
nothing. For why should manhood make youth pre- 


maturely sad? Or if a suspicion came to them, a too 
soon saddening away of the forced smile that is fain to 
put them off, why, they cannot realise the ghastli- 
Youth is ever hopeful, ever full 
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ness of these truths. 
of resources. “Jf no bread, why not toast or cake : 

Meanwhile, that they need is provided for them day 
by day. The Father, the Mother, have the care, while 
they have the result of it. Safe in the nest while the 
old birds faze thé storm and risk the snare, to bring to 
them what they need. Enough for the day ; and why 
should they care for to-morrow? 

Ah, cares ! our cares would lessen if we also learned 
to rest thus on the care, on the provision of—* Gur 
Futher.” 

But so it is, that it is when they are over and gone 
that youth perceives its blessings, and loves to count 
over the vanished wealth into the empty coffers. A 
fixed time for work, and then hours, half-days, whole 
days, and weeks of pure unadulterated play. Play that is 
not harassed by thoughts of this or that duty undone, 
and persistently crowding out the hours of recreation : 
time that need not be grudged from the demands of 
mere enjoyment. Lithe in limb, aad eager of heart, 
and free in mind: this for the play. And the work : 
just enough to make play delightful, as the country is 
loveliest to those obliged to live much of their life ina 
town. Then such work! What would some of us 
give to have leisure and leave to read the magnificence 
of antiquity again: the poetry, and history, and 
philosophy, par caccllence 2 Oh, for time to revel 
again in Iliad and Odyssey : to plunge into Aschylus 
and Sophocles: to dally with Horace : to be admitted 
as an allowed companion to the society of Virgil and 
Dante! But we have not time now; and our reading 
of these has lost the glibness and the ease of the days 
when these gods of literature were, or might have 
been, our friends and intimates. Friends? Alas! too 
often they were not recognised as such, till the gates 
of Olympus clanged upon our eternal exit from the 
comain of leisure, of demi-gods and heroes. 


“ Oh, man, that from thy fair and shining youth, 
Age might but take the things youth needed not.” 


Aye. or at least valued not: thought rather a 
weariness than a delight. 

Macaulay wasa mighty reader : rapid and retentive, 
a rare combination. He read what would be nearly a 
life’s reading to some men, on board ship on his way 
to India. In India he found, or made, leisure to read 
the classics : Greek and Latin, the same book over and 
over again, with the ease and readiness of youth and 
the enjoyment of maturity. But this is a very rare 
case. Oh, guill-driver in an office, or literary hack! 
with what joy would you exchange the present mono- 
tony of ploughing the same field day by day, in 
furrows parallel and unvaried, for that once-thought- 


wearisome cy 
privilege of ‘ 
roaming 
through Sem 
gardens of 
delight and AG: 
prairies cf \ 
endlessly 
diverse 
flowers ! 
The elder 
people 
might do 
more than 
they do to 
help the 
young to 
rejoice in 
their youth. 
Not, per- 
haps, mueh, 
but some- 
thing. “Ah! 
lookatthese 
flowers that 
you are now 
gathering. 
Enjoy scent. 
co lo wu x, 
form, before 
you throw 
t hem 
aside!" But 
no; the eye 
of youth is 
fixed on the 
next field, 
and so on to 
the next— 
until the 
flower-fieids 
are left be- 
hind, and the sombre pine-wocds or the bare plough- 
lands are reached. Then, they would fain retrace 
their steps, and pick up even some of the withered 
flowers, so gaily gathered, so lightly thrown away ! 
There is an instinct in it all. “This is not your 
rest,” a voice ever says to mankind. 
through those flower-meadows, through the gloom 
also, and the barrenness, to the Elysian fields. For not 
here, on this side of the River, is found the flower, 
* Satisfaction.” 


“T shall be satisfied, but oh, not here!” 





“The child’s heart growing prematurely 
o!d.”—p. 75. 


Press on 


“Those strange fresh thoughts and fancies which 
are seldom written in our too elderly volumes for 
children.” Thus a writer of our day complains. We 
who are old have, I suppose it means, lost the child’s 
thought, and cannot recover it. Perhaps not. The 
flowers, when we have retraced our steps to find them, 
are no longer discoverable by us. We may pick up, 
no doubt, some of those that we dropped; but they 
are no longer children’s flowers. They are flaccid 
and “pull sideways”; the juice is out of them, and 
the colour and the scent are not what they were when 
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they were fresh from the meadows. No; the child’s 
thought could not be expressed while we had it; it 
was mysterious, unspeakable to ourselves, like the 
words which St. Paul heard in his vision, but might 
not utter or express. But might we not, if reverent 
and patient enough, act as interpreters—give ex- 
pression, in some sort, to the poet-thought in the 
child's mind? It is not well to smile, as from a 
superior height, at the fancies of children. In some 
things they are nearer to Ged than we are. 
‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Wordsworth reverenced childhood ; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds courted the artless, natural criticism of the 
child's eye and mind; JEsus, when the elder minds 
were turbid with ambition, set the sweet simplicity 
of a little child among the disciples. It is to the 
child-mind that He reveals His Kingdom. 

Come then, bow, ye Positivisis and Agnosties of 
our day, bow your shallow audacity before the depth 
and width of a child's happy faith. You, if you but 
knew it, are far more credulous in your unbelief than 
is he in his trust. “God is NOWHERE,” wrote the 
infidel; “God is NOW HERE,” read the unconscious 
true interpreter. It went to his heart, the child's 
Jesson, I believe. Untameable and wily hearts—yes ; 
but “a little child shall lead them.” 





The case is sad of those who may be said to have 
had no youth: the child's heart, but not the child's 
life. And the child's heart growing soon prematurely 
old—the child of the slums, the street-arab, for 
instance. Not only these. What a childhood was 
that of John Stuart Mill! The knowledge of God 
shut out of his life. but Greek read at three and his 
classical education finished at thirteen! An old, un- 
childlike child is a heart-bruising anomaly. How 
cruel for the world, for the elders, to rob that which 
is so lovely, which is so evanescent, and which cannot 
be restored ! 

“There are,” says Newman, “a number. after all, 
who may be said to have no youth; who, from weak 
health, or from narrow circumstances, or from un- 
kind superiors, or from family affliction, or from 
other causes, though in the world, have scarcely been 
at all exposed to its seductions, or have seen anything 
in it to delight them, or to arrest their imagination 
or reason.” Even as the little orphan Indian children, 
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SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
WANTED. 

T is said that nobody is necessary ; and certainly 
when some of us pass away the world will 
have little difficulty in filling our places. 
Almost every business is overstocked, and 

there are many anxious to step into our shoes. 
Still, most people are wanted by someone, and it 
is the thought of the few who do want us that 


after the great famine, are said to have played, for 
their favourite game, at dying, and being carried 
away to the grave. 

There seems to us something peculiarly sad in the 
spoiling of the days of youth, something sad, “ out of 
all cess,” in the thought of a child's life with no 
child’s thought. 

** Alas for the little children, 
The lives without any morn! 

The thought of them always haunts me, 
And their faces hardened and worn, 
Till I sometimes think it were better— 

Better they never were Lorn.” 

Yet Newman finds a benefit for—not the poor waifs 
of the street, no doubt; we must leave the problem of 
their lives to God—but for some c* these springless 
lives :— 

‘“*God’s providence has so ordered it for them, that 
whatever be their peculiar trials and temptations. 
these do not come from the gaieties or the occupations 
of life. From the first, they have only had experience 
of the world as a hard master. and owe it nothing.” 

It has worn no fair mask for them over the hard- 
ness of its features, and they are spared the pain of 
disillusion in later years. And yet, I doubt this. 
Even under the premature maturity so painful to see, 
of face and manner. is there not, while they are young, 
yet something of the elasticity of the child’s spirit, 
some castle-building in the child’s thought—in the 
child’s heart, some secret miserly-stored hint of hope? 
Is not the mind of even the most suppressed child like 
to Pandora's box? Every evil may seem to swarm to 
the surface ; yet hope lurks at the bottom. 

Dally not with a child’s faith. Disappoint not a 
child’s hope. Betray not a child’s love. Wipe the 
bloom from the grape, brush the splendour from the 
butterfly’s wing, and you have done that you never 
can undo, defaced that you can never restore. 

Yet, where the irreparable injury has been cruelly or 
thoughtlessly done, and the poised stone that moved 
at the least touch displaced, and left, like the others. 
a dull and dead thing—something may be attempt.d 
in this sad world to alleviate, if not here to restore. 


“If only all who are happy, 
If only all who are strong, 
Would take a share of the weak one’s load 
And help the weary along ; 
How light a burden the werld’s wouk 
How easy to bear the wrong ! 








ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


makes life worth living. The deepest of all lu- 
man longings is to be wanted—to have some one 
or more persons glad when our voices and footsteps 
are heard, 
with poor wretches who commit suicide when they 


We can understand and sympathise 


feel that in the wide world no one wants them, 
except perhaps the police.. Oh! if these and all 
of us could but believe that there is One in Heaven 
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who wants us, who asks for our hearts and invites 
us to come to Him! But even in this world, if we 
choose to be, we can be wanted. Deeds of love like 
those related in these Short Arrows make people 
wanted. So does the small act of kindness—the 
cup of cold water given in the home circle. “Oh! 
I did so want him! he was everything to me!” said 
a broken-hearted widow to the writer in reference to 
her husband who had just died. The best epitaph 
a man could have would be something like this— 
He was wanted by his wife, his children, his friends, 
and those who had only him for a friend. 


THE BEST ALMS. 
Do not put off trying to do good until you are in 


an influential position ; until you have a_ large 
income ; until you have much leisure: for these 


things may never come and are not necessary. 
“One smile can glorify a day, 
One word new hope impart ; 
The least disciple need not say 
There are no alms to give away, 
If love be in the heart.” 


LIVE IT DOWN 
Consistency of life and patient continuance in 
well-doing seldom fail to confute the argument of de- 
rision, and by means of them the laugh is often turned 
to the other side. When Sir Henry Havelock was a 
regimental officer, he was in the habit of assembling 
for religious instruction such of the soldiers of his 


regiment as chose to attend. Because of his own 
piety and his regard for the religious welfare of his 
men, he had to endure much ridicule and mockery. 
His knot of godly soldiers were sneered at as “ Have- 
lock’s saints,” but their good conduct elicited from 
the commanding officer, blunt old Sale, the character- 
istic aspiration—“ 1 wish the whole regiment, were 
‘ Havelock’s saints,’ for I never see a ‘saint’ in the 
guard-room, or his name in the defaulters’ book !” 
Better in this way to live down ridicule than to allow 
oneself to be laughed down. 


ALL THINGS NEW. 

“Every day,” says an old writer, “ we ought to 
renew our purpose or resolution, saying to ourselves, 
‘This day let us make a thorough beginning, for 
what we have hitherto done is nought.’” Without 
the Gospel of the grace of God it would not be 
possible to do this; but with it we can. The at- 
tractive strengthening power of the religion of Jesus 
Christ is contained in these words: “Behold, I make 
all things new.” When we are really serry for 
our past sins and tell Him this, He forgives us, puts 
them behind His back, and enables us to make 
a new start, and, it may be, do better in the future. 


THE VISITATIONS OF GOD. 
We read that Ruth returned from the country of 
Moab when she had heard about her own country 
“that the Lord had visited His people in giving them 
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bread” (Ruth i. 6). This is the right way to think of 
the visitations of God ; for surely if famine is called 
a visitation of God, plenty ought much more to be 
so called. When our Heavenly Father gives us 
daily bread, He may be said to visit us with bread. 
He gives to men and horses strength to work the 
ground, to the seed reproductive power, and then 
rain and sunshine to ripen the harvest. We too often 
call things that go wrong visitations of God, and not 
things that go right. A jury says that a man “ died 
by the visitation of God” ; but if we live to a green 
old age, this is supposed to be owing to the goodness 
of our constitutions. 
shipwrecked or meets with any other accident, people 
say it is “the will of God,” but if we travel several 
thousand miles and nothing unfortunate happens, we 
too often forget God’s providential care in the matter. 


In the same way if a man is 


You visit a house in which a child has lately died, 
perhaps owing to the carelessness of its parents, and 
you are told it is “ the will of God.” Then you go to 
another house in which are several children “ the pic- 
ture of health,” but perhaps their mother takes all the 
credit to herself, and never says as much as “ thank 
God,” or sees, as she ought, in the health of her 
handsome family, the visitation of God to her all 
unworthy. 


DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH. 

Nothing speaks more eloquently of the gap which 
Mr. Spurgeon’s removal has made in the religious 
life of the day than the number of memorial volumes 
which his death has called up. The latest is ‘ The 
Prince of Preachers ; A Sketch, a Portraiture, and a 
Tribute” (Morgan and Scott), by the Rey. James 
Douglas, M.A., of Brixton. The writer was for 
many years in the closest intimacy with the great 
preacher, and many of the anecdotes with which his 
book abounds are not only new, but are told ina 
fresh, vivid manner which adds much to their 
value. —There is about the next book on our table a 
thoroughness and earnestness which would have 
gone far to commend it to that earnest champion of 
the faith who is the subject of Mr. Douglas’s loving 
portraiture. ** The Church in Relation to Sceptics ” 
(Longmans) is its title, and the Rev. A. J. Harrison 
is its author. For twenty years and more he has 
been labouring as an “evidential missioner,” and 
this volume is an able setting forth of the arguments 
by which he meets the doubts and questionings with 
Which the Christian faith is assailed. Its style is 
distinetly conversational, and the work is so ar- 
ranged that it may serve as an armoury for any 
pastor or teacher. We should hear of fewer 
“scepties ” and “ backsliders ” if more of the leaders 
of religions thought were as well equipped as Mr. 
Harrison to deal with the difficulties not only as 
they arise, but even when their growth has made 
headway in the mind. He places his experience in 
the hands of his readers in this volume, and we 
hope that many will be led to use wisely the 
Weapons he has put within their reach, 


NI 
N 


SOME SAYINGS OF THE WENDS. 
A writer about the Wends, who were once a 


“ 


famous people of the Slav family, says : “ Religion 
seems to be in all their thoughts and most of their 
acts.’ The invariable greeting given is “God be 
with you.” They talk habitually of “ God’s rain,” 
“God’s sun,” “ God’s crops,” “God's bread ”—to 
them ‘“‘every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above.” Worshippers returning from church are 
hailed with a ‘‘ Weleome from God’s Word.” When 
the sun goes down it is “to God” that it goes to 
rest. Whenever a bargain is struck, the appeal 
to the other party is “God has seen it,” or “ God 
has heard it.” 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 

A few evenings ago we were present at the in- 
spection by the Commandant of the Royal Marines 
at Plymouth of a company of the Boys’ Brigade 
that has been organised by a curate of that town. 
The boys, who looked bright and smart, presented 
arms to the colonel, and after being critically in- 
spected by him, marched past to the lively music of 
their excellent band in a way that would not have 
discredited real soldiers. We confess that before 
the evening to which we refer we did not know 
much about the Boys’ Brigade, but we have since 
made inquiries, and perhaps our readers may like to 
know what we learned. Each member has a card 
on which it is stated that “The object of the 
Brigade shall be the advancement of Christ’s King- 
dom among boys, and the promotion of habits of 
reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that tends 
towards a true Christian manliness.” What started 
this movement was the felt want of something 
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calculated to improve the discipline of Sunday- 
schools ; to interest older boys, and to reach them 
not only on Sundays but every day of the week. 
On the 4th of October, 1883, three teachers and 
twenty-eight boys in a Sunday-school in Glasgow 
This small 
beginning has grown into a regularly constituted 
organisation, with a headquarters office, a paid staff, 
and a throughout the United 
Kingdom of about 470 companies, 1,450 officers, and 
20,000 boys ; and a great many companies in the 
United States, Canada, and other parts of the 
world. 


called themselves “ The Boys’ Brigade. 


present strength 


UNSELFISH GRIEF. 


There are some people who are so selfish in their 


sorrow that they torment the living on account of 


their dead friends. They become morose and melan- 
choly, as if those with whom they came in contact 
were personally to blame for their loss. This was 
not the way Miss North, who wrote the autobio- 
graphical “ Recollections of a Happy Life,” mourned. 
Her father died in October, 1869. ‘‘ He left me in- 
deed alone,” she says : I couldn't 
bear to talk of him or anything else, and resolved 
to keep out of the way of all friends and relatives 
till I had schooled myself into that cheerfulness which 
Note that 
It is, as it 
were, the theme that is constantly recurring in the 
noble symphony of that brave and unselfish life. 


“T wished to be so. 


makes life pleasant to those around us.” 
phrase—“ pleasant to those around us.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW THEMES. 

At this season of the year new books and new 
editions follow one another with great rapidity, and 
it is difficult to do justice to them all. 
Nisbet send us a new volume of their “Scripture 
the 


notes and explanations by Mr. George E. Johnson, 


Messrs. 


Handbooks,” on Book of Joshua, edited with 
M.A., than which it would be impossible to imagine 
a more useful handbook for an elementary examina- 
tion.—The same publishers have issued two more 
volumes of the “Men with a Mission” series, by 
the Rey. James J. Ellis, devoted to admirably con- 
cise and anecdotal biographies of Lord Wolseley 
and the philanthropic Earl of Shaftesbury.—In 
“Christus Magister” (same publishers), the Rev. 
Alfred Pearson, M.A., gives us some teachings from 
the Sermon on the Mount, that old and ever new 
subject, which he treats thoughtfully and thoroughly. 
—An interesting but too brief story of a Hindu 
Nisbet, have 
brought it out under the title of “Premi.”. The 
author is Miss Fallon, a Zenana missionary at 
Faizabad, who has been fortunate enough to secure 
an appreciative preface for her little volume from 
Professor Sir Monier Williams.—And still 
story from the same publishers is “ New Relations,” 
Emma Marshall. The tale 
loses nothing in interest from the fact that its moral 
tone is high, and it would serve admirably as a 


cirl, we also owe to Messrs. who 


another 


2 story for girls, by 
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reward-book or gift-—A new book 
Hodder and Stoughton send us, 
Palaces,” 


which Messrs, 
“The Ivory 
by Mr. J. Oswald Jackson, might well 
be called a volume of teachings from nature and 
art. Taking the beautiful image of the ivory palaces 
from the forty-fifth Psalm, the author groups round 
it a number of very clever and telling illustrations 
of the power and beauty of God’s Word and its 
truths.—Messrs. Cassell have just published a truly 
“popular edition ” of “ Cassell’s English Dictionary,” 
with its 100,000 clearly printed references, at a 
price which leaves no one with an excuse for not 
handy comprehensive modern 
English dictionary.—A_ capital series of character 
sketches from Old Testament history is published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title of ‘ Revelations of 
Character,” by the Rev. Robert Tuck, whose volume 
will doubtless suggest many an address to young 


possessing a and 


people during the coming winter, as well as to wile 
away not a few otherwise tedious hours. —Mr. Henry 
Wood, of Boston, U.S.A., gives an explanatory sub- 
title to “God’s Image in Man” (which is also 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock) of “Some Intui- 
tive Perceptions of Truth.” His work is thought- 
ful, logical, and attractive in style, but we cannot 
do more than invite our readers’ attention to it, 
without endorsing all the author’s conclusions.— 
From the same publisher we have received a new 
edition of an admirable “ Catechism on the Church 
Catechism, ete.” by the Rev. J. Thornton.—The 
yearly volume ef the Church Monthly (Sherlock) is 
very bright throughout, and in its particular sphere 
(as a magazine for localisation in parishes) is in our 
judgment distinctly the best among the magazines 
of its class, and also one of the cheapest.—Messrs, 
A, and ©. Black send us an able study of the Gospel 
of St. John, under the appropriate title of “ The 
Memorabilia of Jesus,” by the Rev. W. W. Peyton. 
The work is alike fresh and thoughtful, and its 
suggestive pages should be in the hands of every 
preacher. 
KILLING TIME, 

If, as Milton says, destroying a good book is a 
kind of murder, we may say this even more of killing 
time, for time is the stuff of which life is made. 
And yet Horace Mann only spoke the truth when he 
remarked that many people might every day put 
forth some such sad notification as the following— 
“Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours (or more), each one worth 
sixty diamond minutes. 
they are gone for ever.” 


No reward is offered, for 


DISCOVERING BLESSINGS. 
Some people have a happy way of finding 
blessings where others only see curses. One ot 


these was Margaret, the Queen of Maleolm, who 
came to Seotland about the end of the eleventh 
century. Shortly before her death she knelt in her 
little oratory which many of our readers must have 
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visited on the Castle Rock, Edinburgh, and there 
thanked God that at the very last He had crowned 
her happy life with His high sanctity of supreme 
sorrow. She found nothing but blessing in the 
sorrow her Heavenly Father had given to her. Of 
a similar nature was Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
twelfth century. He was often heard to say, that 
“we should be indeed unhappy if we were not 


allowed to die at all.” Death, which seems a curse 


JENNY LIND SINGING 


to some people, was considered a blessing by this 
good man, whose whole life was a preparation for a 
grander state of being. 


“FULL OF PROMISES.” 

We heard a lady not long ago remarking that 
before the great sorrow had come which then was 
bowing her down, she never cared to read the Bible. 
“But now,” she added, “it seems to be full of 
promises, no matter where I open it.” 


FOR THE GOOD OF OTHERS. 
The famous singer Jenny Lind looked upon her 
natural faculty as a gift of God, and never sang 
Without reflecting that it might be for the last time. 





Here is a lesson to all of us, whether we have been 
entrusted with ten talents or with only one. She 
gave to charitable objects thousands of pounds gained 
by that wonderful voice, in reference to which she 
said—“ It has been continued to me from year to 
A gentleman of 
musical culture had, with his wife, anxiously looked 
forward to her visit to the town. When she came 
Jenny Lind heard of his 


year for the good of others.” 


he was on a sick-bed. 








TO THE INVALID. 


desire, and found time to go to his house and sing to 
Again and again, when the 
opportunity offered for such an act of kindness, she 


him and his wife. 


sang to invalids who could not be present at her 
concerts. 
BEDTIME. 

Children are often reluctant to go to bed; but 
when they trust their mother’s wisdom, they cheer- 
fully obey her orders in this as in all other matters. 
And if we who are grown up have this childlike 
trust in our Heavenly Father, it will be the same 
with us when it is our time to die. At a dinner 
given in his honour a few weeks before his death, 
Peter Cooper, the great American philanthropist, 
used the following touching words—“ Gentlemen, I 


am ninety years old. In the course of nature I 
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must seon depart. Of late, it has often seemed to 
me I could hear my mother’s voice, speaking as 
when I was a boy, and saying, ‘Come, Peter, it is 
almost bedtime.’ ” 


A NEVER-FAILING COVER. 

In a deeply pathetic letter the poet Burns thus 
wrote to a friend :—‘‘ I was for some time past fast 
getting into the pining distrustful mood of the 
I saw myself alone, unfit for the 
struggle of life, shrinking at every rising cloud in 
the chance-directed atmosphere of fortune, while, 
all defenceless, I looked about in vain for a cover.” 
Burns need not have looked about in vain for this 
There is One who has always proved Him- 
self “a covert from storm” to those who trusted Him. 
“He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under 
His wings shalt thou trust.” 


misanthrope. 


cover, 


A RICH EXPERIENCE. 

“Poor Miss G., she has now ceased to pursue 
happiness, and las made up her mind to do without 
it.” These were the words which a lady spoke in 
our hearing not long ago about a friend after she 
had read a letter from her. In her young days, Miss 
G. had been very keen after pleasure and gaiety, 
but for the last few years she had suffered much in 
inind and body, and this had steadied and sobered 
her, and made her feel that the conscious pursuit of 
l:appiness is invariably followed by misery. 

‘Oh, righteous doom, that they who make 

Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend ; 

While they who bid stern duty lead, 
Content to follow, they, 

Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasures by the way.” 


*BE COURTEOUS.” 

How muel easier life would be, and how much 
friction there would be and 
masses, if the Apostolic precept—‘ Be courteous,” 


less between classes 
were obeyed by all of us as it was by Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester. 
staying at a house, he would sometimes lay his 


His biographer tells us that after 


hand upon the shoulder of a servant, and say—* So 
much obliged to you all for your goodness.” Travel- 
ling one day by rail, his secretary said “ Thank 
you” to the porter who shut the carriage door. 
“That’s right, Charlewood,” rejoined the bishop : 
“T always like to hear people say ‘ Thank you.” 


HINTS FROM EVERYWHERE. 

The famous artist Sir Joshua Reynolds was one 
day walking with a friend when he met a fine rosy 
little peasant boy. Reynolds patted him on the 


head, and after looking earnestly in his face, said, 
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“IT must give more colour to my Infant Hercules,” 

If we were as ‘anxious to make our lives morally 

beautiful as Sir Joshua was about his pictures, we 

should be continually on the look-out for hints for 

their improvement. As it is, we copy the faults 

more than the excellences of those whom we meet. 
“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from August 25th, 
1892, up to and including September 23rd, 18992, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs Fund: W. E.S., Wakefield, 
£1; A Glasgow Mother (29th donation), 2s.; J. J. E. (59th 
donation), ds. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Jessie Miller, 5s. Dr 
Barnardo also asks us to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following amounts, which were sent to him direct :—Enid, 
Anglesea, 10s.; C. S., Peterborough, ds.; Papecastle, £4; 
E. B. W., 10s. 

For The Convalescent Home Fund of the East London 
Hospital: N. C., £1. 

For The Mission to Deep Seca Fishermen: W. E. 8, 
Wakefield, £5. 

pas The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS.* 
(BASED UPON THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS.) 
QUESTIONS. 

1. In St. Paul's address at Antioch, upon what does 
he lay special stress as showing the fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecies ? 

2. To whom did God first reveal that the giad 
tidings of the Gospel were for the whole world? 

3. In what way did St. Paul warn his Jewish 
hearers against rejecting the Gospel message ? 

4. What notable act did St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
perform when leaving Antioch ? 

5. What is known of Iconium? 

6. What miracle was performed by the 
Apostles at Lystra ? 

7. What is meant by the words, * Then the priest of 
Jupiter which was before their city”? 

8 Why is it probable that the people of Lystra 
thought St. Paul and St. Barnabas were Jupiter and 


great 


Mercurius ! 
9, What marvellous event in 
Paul took place at Lystra? 
10. What reason is there to think that Timothy 
was witness of the persecution of St. Paul at Lystra: 
11. What is the last mention made of St. Peter in 
the record of the Acts of the Apostles? 
12. What was the object of the first Church council 
held at Jerusalem ? 


connection with St. 


*In our next number will be given answers to these questions, 
by which our readers may verify their own work. 
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HEN God raised 
W up Samuel to 
deliver His peo- 
ple their condition was 
one of very great dan- 
The 


had virtually subdued 


ver. Philistines 
them, and, totally dis- 
armed, watched by 
garrisons posted on all 
the strongest points, 
and reduced to utter 
poverty, it seemed as 
if the national inde- 


pendence, and even 
the continuance of the 
existence of Israel as 
a people, was gone for 
ever. But Samuel. by 
his piety and carnest 
preaching brought 


&: 
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PAYNE SMITH, 
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DD. DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 





CARMEL. 


them to repentance, and then God was gracious and 
gave them deliverance. 

In the days of Elijah there was again great danger, 
After a period of 
great glory under David and Solomon had 
and things were made 


but of an entirely different, kind. 
Israel 
broken up into two parts, 
worse by these petty kingdoms wasting their strength 
in continual war. Upon the the 
that followed after 


Judah had gained the advantage 


whole, during 


century Jeroboam’s rebellion, 


but not to any great 





extent. The reason of this superiority of Judah was 
that the Kings of Israel were powerless and insig- 
nificant men. The royal authority did not count for 
much in a reaim where revolutions were constantly 
happening. A dynasty generally lasted about twenty 


years, and then some new usurper arose, who put to 
death the whole family and lineage of the king whom 
he had dethroned. At last Omri was made king by sony 
sort of right; for he had put Zimri to death for con- 
spiring avainst and murdering his master Baasha. He 


had then been made king by the army, after a brief 
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struggle between him and another general, which ends 
with the significant words, “So Tibni died, and Omri 
reigned.” 

Except Jeroboam none of these kings were men of 
much ability, nor was Omri; and the people de not 
Popular 
life went on in the same grooves whoever was king. 
They had their farms and cattle to attend to, and the 
gods set up by Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan satisfied 
their desire to have some kind of religion ; especially as 


seem to have been much interested in them. 


all the priests and Levites and the more pious people 
had withdrawn from Israel and migrated to Judah. 
The ten tribes as yet had not even a capital city. 
There was no national centre. No town rose above 
the general level; while in Judah there was David's 
vlorious city of Jerusalem, and the magnificent temple 
which Solomon had built. 

But now all this was to be changed. Not by Omri, 
who was not a man capable of commencing a new 
policy; nor by Ahab, his son, who throughout his 
reign appears as a man of feeble purpose and common- 
place powers. No; it was by the influence of a 
woman. Ahab had married Jezebel, the daughter of 
Ethbaal, king of Tyre, and she was a woman of 
character but of magnificent mental 
Ethbaal. her father, like 
He had been high priest of Astarte at Tyre. 


abominable 
ability. Omri, was a 
usurper. 
but had conspired against and murdered the lawful 
king, and had seized upon the throne. 
ous and able man, and Omri sought his daughter in 


He was a vigor- 


marriage for his son in order to strengthen his own 
throne. For in the Moabite stone, so 


wonderfully found, in which we have an inscription 


tottering 





THE HILLS OF SAMARIA AND SOME OF 


actually carved by the command of that Mesha king 
of Moab who rebelld against Isracl after the death 
of Ahab, it is recorded that Omri warred against 
and conquered Moab. but that Ben-Hadad. the king 
of Damascus, was irritated at Omri’s success, and 
attacked and defeated him, and took from him 
several Ephraimite towns. Ben-Hadad seems also to 
have threatened Tyre, and thus Ethbaal and Omri 
determined to strengthen their position by uniting 
their children in marriage ; and Jezebel is one of the 
most remarkable women mentioned in the Bible. 
Omri, after reigning six years in Tirzah, bought the 
hill of Shemer as a site for a new town, and began to 
build there. Jeroboam’s capital had been Shechem, 
about six miles distant from Samaria. After his death 
the old Canaanite town Tirzah had been the capital, a 
place so beautiful that Solomon, in the Song of Songs, 
says to the Shunammite, “Thou art beautiful, 0 my 
love, as Tirzah !” But when Zimri, in his desperation, 
burnt the palace there, he probably destroyed much of 
Tirzah’s beauty, and Omri, struck with the remark- 
able position of the hill of Shemer, determined to make 
it his abode. The hill lay in an extensive valley, 
with steep but not precipitous sides all around, and 
with a considerable amount of flat space fit for build- 
ing purposes at the top. Moreover, as the valley 
which encircles it is itself girt around with the 
mountains of Ephraim, which much 
greater height, there are copious springs of water 
even at its very summit, fed by the rains which fall 
on these mountains. 
Omri had not done much towards building his new 
city at his death six years after the purchase ; but now 
Ahab and Jezebel de- 
termined to make it 
the rival of Jerusalem, 
and they began also 
another policy, of ex- 
traordinary daring and 
ae impiety. It was to 
strengthen the Canaan- 
ite portion of the popu- 
make it 


rise to a 


lation, and 
dominate over the true 
Israelites. 

For in Palestine, and 
especially in the central 
and northern parts, the 
formed a 
very numerous body. 
Saul had seen the 
danger of their gain- 
ing the upper hand, 
and had sought to slay 
the Gibeonites, who 
were of this Canaanite 
stock, in his zeal for 
the children of Israel. 
When David wanted a 
capital he had to take 


Canaanites 
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DANCE OF DERVISHES. 


Jerusalem by force of arms from the Jebusites, 
another Canaanite race. They would have been more 
dangerous from their numbers had they not been 
devoted to trade; but they were such keen traders 
that the word for merchant is literally in the 
Hebrew “ Canaanite.” Thus in the Book of Proverbs, 
in the description of the virtuous wife, we read, “ She 
maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth 
girdles unto the merchant,” but literally “unto the 
Canaanite.” (Prov. xxxi. 24.) It is a well-known 
fact that any people of energy who are deprived of 
freedom constantly devote themselves to trade. But, 
besides this, the Canaanites had a natural vift for 
commerce ; and Tyre and Sidon, and subsequently 
Carthage, all of them Canaanite towns, were the great 
trading emporiums of ancient times. 

Jezebel came from Tyre, and she determined that 
her people should be bowed down beneath the Israelite 
yoke no longer. Ahab probably did not like it, but 
hers was the stronger will, and she carried her pur- 
pose through. She determined also that her new city 
should rival Jerusalem. She built there, first a royal 
palace, and then a temple to the Sidonian Baal ; and 
this on so vast a scale that in the account of its de- 
struction by Jehu it is called a city—“ the city of the 
house of Baal” (2 Kings x. 25)—and it was capable 
of holding all the worshippers of Baal assembled 
at a feast of unnsnal magnificence. These would 
most of them be Canaanites; and Jehu, by his cruel 





destruction of them, gave the Israelites once again 
the upper hand. 


” 


We also read that “ Ahab made a grove.” The words 
really mean a temple for Ashera. Now Ashera was 
the goddess of love and pleasure, who hestowed en 
her votaries all kinds of enjoyment. Her temple 
would be near to or joined to that of Baal, while that 
of Astarte would complete the Sidonian representa- 
tion of the Deity. Astarte was the opposite of Ashera. 
She was chaste, but devoid of love and pity, and her 
worship required those terrible sacrifices which spring 
out of the deep fanaticism of the human heart wher 
convinced of sin but hopeless of forgiveness. Maidens 
as they grew up must offer to her the things they 
valued most: and like Moloch she required human 
sacrifices, and would accept no substitution of slaves, 
or victims bought for the purpose. Her sacrifices 
must be children of noble birth, and especially 
maidens just grown up. And there must be no tears, 
no sorrow, no regret. The maiden must come smiling 
to the sacrificial knife, and the mother and nearest 
relatives must assist at each stage of the sacrifice 
without emotion or sign of grief. 

It was this strange mixture of voluptuousness, 
joined with the darkest fanaticism, which gave the 
worship of Baal and Astarte its wonderful power 
over the Canaanite and even the Jewish race. Horrible 
as it seems to us. there was a strange pleasure in 
giving the first-born as the penalty for transgression, 
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the fruit of the body for the sin of the soul. When 
conscience smote them, when sin rose up in its 
horribleness, and confronted them, and there was 


no redeemer, no one mighty to save, the guilty sought 
for peace in rites full of pain and horror, and crushed 
the terrors of the soul by sacrifices which made every 
tibre of their natures quiver with agony. 

And who was there ready and able to offer resist- 
Not the king of Judah. 
(ood and pious as was Jehoshaphat, plainly Jezebel, 
had friend 
She tried even to draw Juda 


ance to Jezebel’s policy? 


by her seductive arts, made him her 


rather than her foe. 


into her meshes, and having arranged a marriage 
between her daughter Athaliah and Jehoram the son 
of Jehoshaphat, she left it to that woman, as un- 
scrupulous as ‘herself, to carry out her plans there. 
No! the good and true men, who resisted Jezebel, 
were the sons of the prophets, the men trained in 
They had 


spread over the whole country, and whatever there 


the schools which Samuel had instituted. 


was of knowledge of the past history of Israel, and 
all that was left of faith and love towards Israel's 
God, was the result of the teaching of these schools. 

It would be indeed most interesting if we had a 


As 


a few words, which seem dropped by chance, 


full history of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
it is, 
are all we have as the record of scenes and struggles 
full of weighty importance. The Bible has one great 
object, to which all others give way, and that is 
the preparation for the coming of the Jewish Messiah, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And so we learn of the fierce 
persecution waged by Jezebel against the prophets, 
* Was it not told 
my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the prophets of 
the Lord, how I 


prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread 


from what Obadiah said to Elijah : 
hid an hundred men of the Lord’s 


and water?” So determined was this persecution, 


and earried out with such ruthless severity, that 
Mlijah supposed that he alone had escaped : *T, even 
l only, remain a prophet of the Lord.” 

But when Jezebel supposed that she had gained her 
fall. 


Temples of vast extent and of costly splendour 


end. then came ber 
built. 
had 


ministered by hundreds at her altars. 


Her magnificent city was 


been erected. Priests clad in gorgeous robes 


Crowds of 
the votaries of licentiousness thronged the gardens of 
\s] 


vera: and from the maddening pursuit of pleasure 
they passed on to the horrid rites of Baal and Astarte. 
bowed 


And 


then there went a whisper through the land that 


Only seven thousand men in Israel had not 


the knee to Baal, and these kept out of sight. 


one prophet remained, and that he had declared that 
for many years there should be no rain, yea, not until 
had withdrawn the after 
away, and the iron. 


Each day the misery grew more intense, and at 


he himself ban. Season 


eason passed heaven was as 
lenyth, after three years and a half, Elijah stood 
Ahab 
crowds of priests to a public trial, and summoned 


all 


forth and challenged and Jezebel and their 


Israel to witness it, and decide whether Baal or 
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Jehovah should be their God. And they were forced to 
accept the challenge. The famine had humbled them 
too much for them to refuse obedience to this one man, 

We all know well the history of that great day 
Mount 
stood Ahab and Jezebel and the prophets of Baal, 


upon Carmel; how on the one side there 
four hundred and fifty men; and on the other a 
solitary brave man, girt in a robe of black camel's 
And all 
Israel stood below looking on in silence and fear, and 


hair, and holding only a staff in his hand. 


wondering what would be the result of this strange 
meeting. 

At the time of the morning sacrifice the priests 
of Baal offer their bullock. They repeat their prayers 
and incantations, they practise those wild dancings 
and leaps which may still be witnessed in Palestine, 
and 
there that 
And then Elijah prepared to offer his 


they shriek and cut themselves with knives 


lancets. “ But 


regarded.” 


was no voice, nor any 
bullock at the time of the evening sacrifice, and the 
fire fell upon it and consumed it, and licked up the 
wood, and stones, and dust, and the water which had 
filled the trench round about the altar. 

That day saved Israel from Canaanite ascendency, 
and from sinking into the mire of sensuality and 
corruption such as prevailed at Tyre, and such as 
had 
political as well as a religious victory. 


Jezebel introduced and practised. It was a 
But in the 
subsequent history of Elijah there is a great lesson 
for us. St. James, from this narrative of the drought, 
and the rain coming at Elijah’s entreaty, draws the 
lesson of the value of prayer. Elijah was a man such 
as we are. but he prayed earnestly, and God granted 
all he asked. But this he 
lesson the God 


famine and earthquake, the tornado and the burn- 


besides was taught the 


that means which blesses are not 


ine fire. No! God blesses the still small voice; and 
Elijah came back to labour, as holy men labour now, 
by teaching and preaching, by restoring the schools 
of the prophets, by urging men and women to a 
holy life, by moving them to repentance and con- 
vineing them that God is good and merciful and ready 
to forgive. Elijah stands forth as one of the grandest 
and most colossal figures of the Old Testament, but it 
was to him that this lesson came—that God prefers 
gentle and loving means, and that men are to be per- 
suaded—not foreed—to love and serve Him. Except at 
the giving of the Ten Commandments at Mount Sinai, 
God's 


power, and no grander scene recorded. and no mightier 


there is no more wonderful manifestation of 
hero presented to our imagination, than Elijah at 
Mount Carmel, 
watching the struggle between him and the strone- 


with Israelite and Canaanite below 


willed and fanatic queen. But God tells us that many 
a quiet, patient labourer is as great a hero in His 
sight, and that we are to labour for Him by methods 
which appeal to the conscience and to the heart. 
And we ean all work for God by these calm simple 
God labour for Him 
which proceeds out of love and 


means, and will aecept every 


faith in Jesus Christ, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WHO IS TO BE MASTER? 


OME little time had passed 
since Mr. Jayden’s visit. 
Business at Manston 
Mills had gone on in 
the usual monotonous 
fashion. Hilda was get- 
ting more accustomed 
to the routine, getting 

@ firmer grasp of the reins, and 

congratulating herself that at 

length she was getting her some- 
what unruly team into order. Mr. 

Gaston had presented the accounts of 

late in such a fashion that Hilda was 

able to check the wages by the amount 

of work done; and even Roger was 

working more steadily than she could 
\\ "have hoped for. 

Then one fine morning came a bolt 
out of the blue. On her desk lay, amongst other letters, 
two or three containing invoices of goods on their way 
to Lymeport. As she had not ordered anything of the 
respective firms, she was about to return them by the 
next post, when it occurred to her to examine them 
more closely. ‘They were duly made out to Richard 
Carleton’s executors, and were for goods which she 
knew would soon be needed. Then she rang for Mr. 
Gaston ; but he was out, conveniently, and she had 
to defer her questions till he came back, 

It was a crisis in her management of the mills, and 
she felt that if she could not surmount it she must 
abandon all hope of ultimate success. She was not 
without trepidation, for it was the first time in her 
life that she had had to call a man to account for an 
offence. But though she could hear the beating of her 
heart, she was none the less resolved to have it out 
with her presumptuous head-clerk. A glance at his 
face as he entered the room convinced her that he 
knew what he was sent for. There was a mixture of 
confidence and insolent deference in his behaviour 
which did not make the matter easier to her. 

“You sent for me, madam !” he inquired. 

“T sent for you, Mr. Gaston, to request you to 
explain the meaning of these invoices which came by 
this morning's post.” 

“We were in want of the goods, madam. The 
spinners would have been short of work in a week or so.” 





“Tam quite aware of that from my own observa- 
tion. But who ordered them?” 

“TT took the liberty, madam, to order them a week 
or ten days ago. I thought it would be troubling you, 
as you were new to the business.” 

There was a palpable sneer on his face as he gave 
this answer, which roused Hilda, who replied very 
sternly — 
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* Did it not occur to you, Mr. Gaston, that it was 
your duty to inform me of the deficiency ! 

“TI did think of it, once or twice, madam ; but my 
reason was to save you trouble.” 

“ You need have no concern of that kind in future,” 
said Hilda, with a glance that made Gaston quail. 

“T am very sorry if I kave displeased you, madam, 
but I thought I was doing right.” 

The look of supreme contempt in her eyes stopped 
him. 

“Do you consider it right to give an order of this 
magnitude without being authorised, and that the 
first intimation I should have of it should be these 
invoices ?” she asked. 

“T was not without authority, madam. Mr. Jayden 
told me to order them when he was here last.” 

“Mr. Jayden—told—you?” repeated Hilda, slowly, 
as the importance of the matter unfolded itself to her 
mind. 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, with a look of gratified 
malice. 

“That explains, then, to some extent, why you may 
not have known your proper position in the new firm. 
Now, Mr. Gaston, you will understand for the future 
that I, and not Mr. Jayden, am the head of this busi- 
ness. Some responsibility to him as my father’s exe- 
cutor I have, of course, but that matter is not one 
with which you have any concern.” 

Gaston’s face was a study as Hilda confronted him 
with a steady gaze. 

“T am extremely sorry, madam,” he said humbly. 
“T had no idea that I had offended you in ordering 
the goods. I thought, as Mr. Jayden had given. me 
the order after leaving you, that you were aware 
of it.” 

He knew perfectly well that the reverse was true, 
yet it was a plausible excuse—so plausible that it 
deceived Hilda, and stopped or modified what she 
was going to say to him. It had been in her mind to 
tell him that the next offence would be punished by 
instant dismissal, but instead she only said— 

“Take care it does not occur again, Mr. Gaston. I 
pass it over for this time, as there may have been 
some misapprehension. For the future you will be 
good enough to leave these matters to me.” 

“Certainly, madam,” he replied, and retired sadly 
crestfallen. But Hilda was seriously disquieted by 
what she had learned. If Mr. Jayden was really 
going to control her in this way, it would be fatal to 
her hopes. Advice she would gratefully receive and 
act upon ; but to be rudely thrust aside before her 
own people was beyond endurance. What was the 
best thing to do? Should she write to Mr. Lascelles 
for advice? But she had already written for advice 
on another matter ; and to write again before she had 
received an answer would be a practical confession of 
incompetence. Or should she write to Mr. Jayden, 
and tell him that while she was always glad to have 
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his advice, she would permit no interference with 
her control of the business. That seemed to be the 
straightforward course ; and yet-—if it should lead to 
an open breach between them? That was a contin- 
vency not lightly to be faced. 

She might have spared herself any anxiety on this 
matter, for Gaston sent Mr. Jayden by that night's 
post a full and graphic account of the whole matter. 
~T did not think she had it in her; she looks such a 
virl,” he wrote. ‘ But it can’t be done a second time, 
Mr. Jayden. If it had not been for a lucky thought 
of mine, I should have been dismissed then and there ; 
and she will do it next time, without a doubt—I 
could see it in her-eyes; so if you wish me to act for 
your interests here, [ must know exactly what to do, 
and which master to obey. It is quite certain I can’t 
obey both.” 

Mr. Jayden’s reply was very terse and short. 

“Keep on good terms with Miss Carleton, and keep 
me informed of everything. I will do the rest.” 

In the midst of Hilda’s perplexity her way out of 
the difficulty was made clear. Mr. Lascelles’ answer 
to her first letter arrived ; and in it was the solution 
of this last trouble as well as of the first. 

*My DEAR Miss HILpa,” it ran— I am not sur- 
prised at the contents of your letter. Your troubles 
are only what I knew you would have to face sooner 
or later, and in my opinion there is only one way out 
of them, if you intend to succeed. 

* You want a man as your deputy in whom you can 
place the utmost confidence, and to whom you can 
delegate entire authority. Such a man is not easy to 
find at a moment's notice; but my solicitor referred 
me to John Chatsworth and Sons, the great firm 
of accountants. They, in turn, referred me to a 
ventleman who had been in their service. had left it, 
and was again desirous of employment, and of whose 
character and ability they speak in the highest terms 
—such terms as would leave no hesitation in my mind 
as to the wisdom of engaging him. 

*He is willing, for what I consider a very moderate 
salary, to thoroughly investigate your affairs, put 
them on a proper basis, and act generally as your 
confidential adviser and manager. It seems to me 
that you have no other course open to you; and with 
Chatsworth’s strong recommendations in his favour, I 
should have no fear in adopting it. Send me a 
telecram if you decide to engage him.” 

Hilda was delighted. This lifted the load from her 
shoulders, and gave her hope. She telegraphed an 
acceptance to Mr. Lascelles, with a request that the 
gentleman from Messrs. Chatsworth’s would come at 
the earliest opportunity that was convenient. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 
Mr. LASCELLES was extremely glad that Hilda had 
sought his advice and acted upon it. Mr. Carleton’s 
estate and the conduct of Manston Mills were a 
continual anxiety to him. He had consented, and 
had gained Mr. Jayden’s consent, given with a reluc- 
tanee which, though it impressed him, was far from 
being real, to Hilda’s desire to avoid the sacrifice of 


the mills. But he was very doubtful whether her 
strength and courage were equal to the task ; and her 
letter asking his advice confirmed him in his doubts, 
He was extremely glad when her telegram arrived 
giving consent and urging haste, and acted upon it 
at once, with the reply from Chatsworths’ that their 
late clerk would go down that day, and be with 
Miss Carleton that same evening. 

His anxiety was no less relieved than Hilda’s. But 
he was no sooner assured on one point than another 
and quite different trouble awaited him. The clerk 
who brought in Chatsworth’s answer brought also a 





message from a gentleman who would not vive his 
name, but who insisted on seeing Mr. Lascelles: a 
foreigner, by appearance and speech —so said the clerk. 

Mr. Lascelles was about to give a hasty refusal. 
when a sudden remembrance flashed into his mind. 
Mr. Carleton’s second wife, Katie’s mother, had been 
the daughter of an Italian merchant with whom h: 
had had dealings, and who had married an English 
woman. Possibly the man’s business related to tho 
child. 
to remain in ignorance of it. “Show him in,” he 
said to the clerk. 

In response to his permission, a man entered the 
room whose appearance involuntarily sugyested to 
Mr. Lascelles the instant locking of the drawer in the 
table at his right hand, so strongly was the predatory 
instinct stamped upon his visitor's features. He was 
a lithe and wiry-looking man of about five-and-forty, 
with a square, broad head, whose jet-black hair 
descended in an angular form into the centre of the 
forehead, beneath which, and set at an upward angle 
from the nose which corresponded with that of the 
hair on the forehead, gleamed eyes with a sinister, 
searching gaze. The hair of the lower part of the 
face was clipped short, with the exception of the 
moustache, which, long and upcurved at the same 
angle as the eyes, gave a Mephistophelian expression 
to the face. 

As he came in, his eyes wandered restlessly over 
the room and its appointments, then settled on Mr. 
Lascelles, as if to measure the strength of an un- 


Whatever it was, good or bad, it was not wise 


known antagonist. 

“What is your business with me?” inquired Mr. 
Lascelles. 

“You read those,” said the man, producing a bundle 
of papers, and pushing them towards Mr. Lascelles. 

Mr. Lascelles pushed them back. “ Have the good- 
ness to state your business as briefly as possible. Mj 
time is much occupied.” 

“My beesness! They will show what is my bees- 
ness. You have a child in your care—Caterina Car- 
le-ton. I have come for her.” 

“You have?” said Mr. Lascelles, amused, in spite 
of his rising anger, with the man’s audacity. “And 
what may be your business with Miss Carleton ?” 

“Read those papers, and you will see. I am come 
for my niece Caterina—my sister’s child.” 

Mr. Lascelles glanced through them. “They may 
be right, for all I know. But, even if you were her 
uncle, T should not give Miss Carleton into your care. 
You have no right to have her; I have no right to 
give her up.” 
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“You would not?” asked the man, with a wicked 
gleam in his eye. “ Am I not her uncle? Is she not 
my sister Caterina’s child?” 

“If you ask me those questions as matters of fact, 
I should siy I have very great doubt of both of them. 
But, if you were twenty times over the child’s unele, 
I would not give her to you. You must first prove 
your right in an English court of law.” 

“Si,” said the man, “ what can that matter, with 


“As he came in, his eyes wandered restlessly over 


the room.”—p. 88. 


honourable English gentlemans like yourselfs? Did 
not Meester Carleton marry my sister-re, Caterina? 
And did he not have her money? And you are his 
executioner, and know what he has done withit. I 
come to know what you have done with it. Perhaps 
you will tell the court of law what you have done 
with it?” , 

“ As a foreigner,” said Mr. Lascelles, * you may not 
be aware that my colleague and myself hold the 
whole of the late Mr. Carleton’s property by virtue of 
his will, proved in the Court of Probate ; and that we 
are answerable to no authority but the Court for its 
due execution. More than that, we have no concern 
with anything that Mr. Carleton did or did not do in 
his lifetime, but only with the property of which he 
died possessed. If vou “hink ‘ou have any ereun of 
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complaint against us, the Court is open to you, and 
we shall obey its orders. But, you may rely upon it 
we shal! do nothing that we are not obliged to do by 
the Court.” 

“Bah! I do not care for your Court. I come to 
you as honourable mens, and you will not tell me 
what has become of my sister-re’s money. Has the 
leetle girl got it!” 

“T told you just now that our duties as executors 





apply only to the funds left at Mr 
Carleton’s death. All we can do is to 
carry ont the will as we find it. I 
must tell you, too, that by our law Mr. 
Carleton was under no obligation to 
return what was a free gift on the 
part of his wife. And we, as his executors, have no 





right to use his money to restore anything that is not 
a debt, proved to be such in the proper manner.” 

“Then what is the leetle girl todo? You say she 
have nothing?” 

“That is true; but her sister will never let her 
want. It is for her sake she is carrying on the mills.” 

“Ah! but she has been very badly treated. She 
has been robbed of her money ; and I will not let her 
live with you.” 

* What will you do?” said Mr. Lascelles, smiling. 

“What will I do?” said the Italian, grinding his 
teeth with rage. ‘I will not tell you what I will do. 
But I will take her away—from you.” 

“ Our law has a very long arm. as vou will find, my 


friend, if you in‘er’cre {.rleéon Jas lft his 








go 


eldest daughter and myself guardians of Miss Katie, 
and any interference with her or us will be heavily 
punished by the Court of Chancery.” 

‘T do not care for your Court of Chancery. If you 
have nothing left for my niece, it is I that will take 
her. I will take her to my own country—to Italy, 
And if she have a good voice, she shall sing, and 
earn money to make up what you have stolen from 
her—yes, stolen !** he hissed out between his teeth. 

Mr. Lascelles’ face grew angry. “If-you were not 
a foreigner,” he said, * I would make you pay for your 
The child is in our keeping under her father’s 
will: and if you think you can upset that, you are 
welcome to try.” 


words. 


The Italian's eyes gleamed with rage under his 
black brows. “I will try,” he said, “ without asking 
leave of the Court of Chancery.” 

“Do, if you dare!” said Mr. Lascelles passionately. 
“But I warn you not to go near the mills. If our 
people know what you’ve come for, they will tear 
you to pieces. I will take good care to let them 
know.” 

The threat told, for the Italian’s face blanched. 
“You are brutal,” he said; “but I have other ways, 
and we will see. Addiv,’ he continued ; “ I will come 
again for the child.” 

* Mr. Haileybury, sir,” said a clerk, putting his 
head in at the door. 

“Show 
the diversion ; 


him in.” said Mr. Lascelles. not sorry for 
and in he came, bringing with him an 
“What are you growling for, sir?” 
said Haileybury, with his hand on the dog’s collar. 
‘I propose to take him with me to Lymeport, if I 
may. 


enormous dog. 


* What is 


*A very good idea,” said Mr. Lascelles, 
he growling at!” 


“He has instinetive dislikes, in some eases. And I 
don't think he liked the look of your friend.” 
“Probably not.” And Mr. Lascelles told John 


Haileybury of the Italian's visit, and its object. 
‘T will keep a look out for him. Odin will know 


him again.” 


CHAPTER X. 
HILDA’S DEPUTY. 
ON a certain morning not very far distant from the 
events recorded in the last chapter, John Haileybury, 
who had arrived in Lymeport by the last train on the 
previous night, was sitting in the large old-fashioned 
dining-room of Manston House, waiting for Hilda, to 
whom his card had been taken. On the walls of the 
room hung portraits of various members, male and 
female, of the Carleton family, and suspended from 
the rails of an immense antique sideboard 
decked with old silver plate, was a shield with the 


brass 


Carleton arms blazoned in colours, 

Cool-headed and clear-sighted as John Haileybury 
was, he was conscious of some inward trepidation as 
he sat waiting for Hilda Carleton, knowing 
what secret motive had impelled him. Chatsworth’s 
people, of course, knew nothing of it. They simply 
judged that yachting had made such inroads on his 
fortune as rendered it needful for him to vet back to 


there 
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work, and, as his place in the firm was filled up, they 
were glad to befriend him by putting this work in his 
way. Now that he was on the threshold of his 
enterprise, some fear as to its ultimate success would 
thrust itself on him. But the first glance at Hilda's 
face as she entered the room made him resolute again, 

He could see now how great was the burden she had 
taken on herself. The sweet fair face had lines about 
it telling of care and anxiety. The deep grey eyes 
met his with a wistful look that pleaded for help, 
And though he could feel for her and sympathise 
with her, he was overjoyed to think that the help and 
sympathy she needed it was his privilege to give. 
She greeted him with words that seconded her looks, 

*“T am so glad you have been able to come, Mr, 
Haileybury. I have been afraid for some time past 
that I had over-estimated my powers in attempting to 
carry on this business.” 

“TIT am astonished that you should ever 
thought of undertaking it,” said Haileybury. 

“There was a very pressing necessity for it, or I 
should not have ventured, I assure you,” said Hilda, 

“T am sure of it,” rejoined Haileybury. Sut what 
is the most pressing trouble just now ?” 

Hilda had her private books and Gaston's balance 
sheets before her on the table. 

“Ts it possible, Mr. Haileybury,” she asked, “to 
have a system of accounts which shall show accurately 
whether there is profit or loss in a business, and if 
there is, whether the actual amount of either can be 
viven with exactness?” 


have 


“Certainly; and what you want to know is, I 
presume, whether the accounts furnished you do thus 
show the exact amount either way?” 

“That is exactly what I want,” she replied. 

“Of course, it would be easy to say whether these 
But, 
even if they were, their accuracy would depend on 
It will be 


balances were framed on right principles or not. 


the accuracy of the items composing them. 
my duty to inquire into these matters.” 

“That is what I have been trying to do, but 
vainly,” said Hilda. 

‘I can quite understand that influences have been 
at work to prevent you. They will not prevent me, 
however, and, as I understand you wish me not only 
to investigate, but to act as may be needful, I shall 
have to insist, probably, on alterations in the manage- 
ment.” 

“T intend that you shall have absolute authority,” 
said Hilda, “as my manager and deputy.” 

“That will be sufficient,” said Haileybury quietly, 
but not without inward pleasure at hearing her 
determination. There was one matter, however, on 
which he was anxious, but yet could not ask for 
Mr. Lascelles had confided to him that 
he was somewhat disquieted at the Italian's appear- 


information. 


ance and inquisitiveness about Katie, and vexed, also, 
that in his anger he had let slip the fact that the two 
girls were living in Lymeport. Haileybary felt sure 
that sooner or later he would be brought into conflict 
with some who professed to serve Hilda Carleton— 
possibly, also, with this Italian—and he did not wish 
to be taken at a disadvantage. He did not infer from 
what he had been told that the Italian had any legal 
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right over Katie. But then, Italians were not as other 
men, and the law would probably have but very 
shadowy terrors to restrain him from some violent 
attempt to enforce his supposed rights. Hilda Carle- 
ton, no doubt, could have supplied much that Mr. 
Lascelles had left untold, but he had no right to ask 
for confidences which had not been given him, and 
he was adverse to causing needless alarm by his 
questions. 

One resource he had. He intended that his huge 
St. Bernard, Odin, should keep guard over the sisters. 
He could not give him as a present to Miss Carleton 
in the peculiar position he occupied in.Manston Mills. 
But Hilda and Katie herself unconsciously solved this 
difficulty for him, for when he asked Hilda if there 
was any house close to the mills where he and his dog 
could live, adding that he must get back to him soon, 
for he had left him chained up, and she had men- 
tioned one or two places, saying she did not think 
anyone would object if the dog were not savage. 

“He is not savage, except to tramps and burglars, 
though most people think he is,” he replied. 

“No one would object, surely,” said Hilda. 

“You might alter your opinion, if you saw him,” 
said Haileybury, laughing. “He is like a young 
elephant, and would think nothing of a leg of mutton, 
if he had the chance of eating it.” 

Hilda laughed in turn. 

“Do bring him here,” she said. I should so like to 
see him; and Katie would be wild with joy. Where 
are you staying ?” 

* At the * Three Choughs.’ ” 

“Do bring him, then ; and come back here to lunch. 
I won't promise him a whole leg of mutton, but he 
shall have a good dinner.” 

John Haileybury went back to feteh Odin, and 
while he was gone Katie came in after her morning's 
lessons. 

“Mr. Haileybury has come, Katie,” said Hilda. 
“He has gone back to the hotel to fetch a friend, and 
they are coming back to lunch.” 

sringing a friend with him? What cheek!” said 
Katie. ‘ But, Hilda, is he nice?” she asked eagerly. 

“Which, Katie, Mr. Haileybury or his friend?” 

“What a dear old duffer you are, Hilda! Mr. 
Haileybury, of course.” 

“You shall see for yourself; but I faney you will 
like the friend best.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Katie, with a saucy toss of her 
head. ‘We shall see. But, I say, Hilda, I want a 
half-holiday to-day.” 

“Why, Katie?” 

“Why? Because I want to go round the mills 
with you and Mr. Haileybury. I want to see how 
that pasty-faced Gaston looks when the new master 
comes in.” 

“Katie!” said Hilda, “choose your languaye 
better, child. Mr. Haileybury is to act for me, but 
he is not going to be master here.” 

“Isn't he?) He won't be of much use then. Gaston 
is a cheat, I know, and Roger is very thick with 
Gaston.” 

* Katie!" said Hilda severely. “How dare you say 
such things?” 
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“You dear old sis! I do dare,” said Katie. “You 
are so good, you think everyone else as good as 
yourself. That fellow Gaston would not do as he 
does if he were not sure of it. I can read people. 
Gaston is a cheat; and somebody else that I know 
isn’t much better. I hope Mr. Haileybury will knock 
all their heads together. Old Caleb is the best of the 
lot, but he doesn’t like me, because I can’t help 
laughing at his queer talk. Just faney! he told me 
the other day he couldn't understand my ‘ London 
clack.’ ” 

* And no wonder, if you had been using some of 
your choice words.” said Hilda. 

The door opened, and the servant, with a face as 
pale as a sheet, announced “ Mr. Haileybury.” 

He entered the room, holding Odin by his 
collar. 

“My sister Katie, Mr. Haileybury,” said Hilda. 
“ And is this your dog?” 

“This is Odin,” he answered, as he shook hands 
with Katie. “Iam afraid your servant is terribly 
frightened by him.—Say ‘ How-d’ye-do?’ to the ladies, 
Odin.” 

The dog sat on his haunches, and gravely put his 
right paw into Hilda’s hand, and then into Katie’s. 

“What a lovely dog!” cried Katie. And Odin, 
understanding the praise, and having a dog’s appre- 
ciation of it, sidled up very lovingly to her and re- 
peated the salutation. 

Then lunch was brought in; and Odin discreetly 
retired to the window, where he had a view of the 
passers-by, and also the advantage of having one eye 
upon the table. His presence served as a distraction 
for Katie, who was rather inclined to give Haileybury 
her descriptions of his future subordinates. Roger 
came in, and was also introduced. He eyed the guest 
with a sulky, suspicious glance; but, remembering 
Jayden’s admonitions, took care to behave himself. 


CHAPTER XT. 

A FAMILY COUNCIL. 
JOHN HAILEYBURY’S arrival and entrance on the 
duty which Hilda had assigned him was like the casting 
of a heavy stone into a small pond. As the waves, 
circling outwards, disturb the whole surface of the 
water, so Lymeport, in every rank of its society, was 
suddenly moved by the astounding fact that Miss 
Carleton had sent to London fora new manager, and 
had invested him with despotic power over everyone 
in the mills. 

To society itself. or to what were self-styled the 
upper circles of Lymeport society, Hilda Carleton’s 
assumption of the management of Manston Mills 
had always been somewhat of an offence. The wives 
and daughters of the mill-owning ranks of society 
could not quite condone the fact that one of their 
own order and sex should do what their husbands 
and sons did every day without reproach. The hus- 
bands and sons looked upon Hilda’s experiment as 
very doubtful from a mereantile point of view, and 
were more disposed to stand aside and watch the 
progress of events with a neutral eye. The last 
development was startling. The husbands and sons 
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thought it a wise thing—there was more in the girl, 
after all, than they had imagined; the wives and 
danghters said amongst themselves, “ I told you so!” 
*T always said it would come to this!” and so cn, 
But 


Manston 


the centre of excitement was, of course, in 
Mills, and it 


from a batch of letters sent in different directions on 


is best described in selections 


and about that time. Roger Carleton wrote thus to 
Mr. Jayden : 

*A new man has turned up here to take the 
management of affairs on behalf of my sister. T don't 


know what is the canse ; but T fancy Gaston does not 
like it. Neither should IT, if IT were in his place, for I 
fancy Hilda means to sack him soon.” 


Francis Gaston to Nieholas Jayden, Esq. 

“ DEAR StrR,—It will be needful for you to come here 
at the earliest opportunity. Our principal has taken 
the bit between her teeth this time, and no mistake. 
Yesterday a gentleman called and went over the mi!1 
with her. Afterwards in the office she introduced him 
as Mr. Haileybury, of Chatsworth and Sons, the great 
accountants, who had come down to investigate the 
business on her behalf. 

“T sent by yesterday’s post some books which I 
thought had better be in your eustody. There are 
several other matters which are rather awkward ; and 
he is evidently not a man to be put off with an excuse. 
Mr. Roger hed another ten pounds of me the day 
betore, which makes thirty. What am I to do about 
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““Say “How d’ye do?” to the ladies, Odin.’”—p. 91. 


Miss Carleton won’t want much excuse for send- 
that. 


it? 
ing me about my business. even if T escape with 
It is very hard to serve two masters.” 


Hilda Carleton to Mr, Lascelles. 

“Mr. Haileybury arrived yesterday, and has com- 
menced work to-day. Tle ‘strong’ 
I am so thankful for 
I feel at last as if I had someone to 
depend on. I have so much to learn ; and I have, I 
don't know why, an instinctive distrust of Gaston. I 
do not like to suggest it, but he certainly seems to be 
more in Mr. Jayden’s confidence than Tam. Not long 
after my last letter to you, T found he had, without 
asking me. ordered large quantities of goods; and 
when I questioned him he almost insolently gave Mr. 
Jayden’s authority. But please consider this in con- 
fidence. Mr. Haileybury, whom I told of it, seemed 
to think it was not so culpable, considering the cir- 
cumstances—considering my ignorance, I suppose he 
meant—and I do not want to think evil of anyone— 
least of all of Mr. Jayden.” 


seems to be a 


man in every sense. to you 


sending him. 


John Haileybury to Mr. Lascelles, 

“T have begun my investigation of the business at 
Manston Mills. I am not able, as yet, to speak 
positively as to its position, but I have seen enough to 
show me that the system on which it has been con- 
Ther: bas been no check 

-o different departments 


Aneted is radically wrong. 
on expenditure ; the heads o. 
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seem to have done much as they liked, with no inde- 
pendent iudit or any means of estimating profit or 
loss in any branch of the business. 

“Miss Carleton, even with all her energy and will, 
is ata tremendous disadvantage. How she has managed 
to effect as much as she has isa wonder tome. And I 
have no doubt but that, in the end, I shall be able to 
lighten her task. Some information I want which 
perhaps, you can supply. 
materials on which to form an accurate estimate of 


There seem to be no 
the late Mr. Carleton’s capital in the business. Some 
books, which ought to be here, are wanting. On what 
was the estimate for probate founded ?” 


Mr, Lascelles to Mr. John Haileybury. 

* As to propate, all I can say is, that it was granted 
on Mr. Jayden’s valuation of the capital. I cannot 
tell you of any books that are missing; Jayden 
probably could help you. He was Mr. Carleton’s right- 
hand man in all matters connected with the business, 
All I know is, 


that a heavy sum had to be paid on behalf of Roger 


of which, specially, I knew nothing. 


Carleton to extricate him from what I have heard 
was worse than mere financial difficulty. Jayden 
managed that business; and I suspect it had a great 
deal to do with the loss of capital, and of poor little 
Katie's fortune. 

“I think, if you push your investigations very far, 
you will probably find much that would best be kept 
from Miss Carleton’s knowledge.” 


Nicholas Jayden lived in an old-fashioned house 
near the centre of Barminster—a quiet and modest 
establishment presided over by his mother, the widow 
of Aaron Jayden, founder of the practice which his 
son inherited and carried on. She was a straight- 
backed, upright old lady, with a high cap, a keen eye, 
and an aquiline nose, a visage altogether different 
from that of her son, though the qualities by which 
he had so far succeeded were directly derived from 
her. She never interfered in purely professional 
business ; but, as he well knew, for a general and 
comprehensive grasp of the circumstances of a case, 
she was unrivalled ; and he had come home to have 
the benefit of her advice.” 

They had dined ; and mother and son were sitting 
together in the fading evening light. 

“I am almost sorry I consented to this plan of 
carrying on the mills at Lymeport,” he was saying. 
“I thought that, with Gaston at hand, I should be 
able to control everything. But Hilda Carleton has 
much greater force of character than I credited her 
with; and she will be master, or nothing.” 

“That should be better for you in the end. She 
will only have to pull up the sooner.” 

“True; if she trusted only to her own power of 
managing things, it would be so. But she does not. 
Only, instead of consulting me in her difficulties, she 
has had a man down from Chatsworth’s firm to 
investigate her affairs and to advise her generally.” 

“H—m! That looks funny,” said Mrs. Jayden. 
“ How long has that been?” 

“Only just lately. 
me. And it seems to me that, for many reasons, I 


Gaston wrote yesterday to tell 
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shall have to make Lymeport my hcadquarters, in- 
stead of Barminster.” 

“ How vexatious !” said Mrs. Jayden 
As long as Hilda Carleton 
fancied she could carry on the mills alone, Gaston was 


“TI see no help for it. 


equal to the position. But it is quite another matter 
with this accountant at the head of affairs. Poor 
Carleton’s sudden death left me with several awkward 


matters to tide over, and it won't suit me to have 
this fellow raking them up.” 

“Do you know what I think of it?” said the old 
lady, looking straight at her son. ‘“ You must get rid 
of him.” 

“That is easier said than done.” he returned. ‘ She 
would not hear of it.” 

“Of course she would not. But he can be made to 
go, for all that. 

“A Mr. John Haileybury, of Chatsworth and Sons. 


Who is the man?’ 
* Do you know him?” 
But I know the firm. 
in the front rank of the profession.” 

“So much the better. Cesar’s wife, you know, 
should be above suspicion. How did Hilda Carleton 


“Not personally. They are 


hear of him?” 
Gaston tells me that 
More than she 


* Through Lascelles, I fancy. 
she corresponds regularly with him. 
favours me with, at any rate.” 

I will find out a little 
more about this Mr. Haileybury, and then we shall 
know better how to act with him. But now, for you, 
Nicholas, the most obvious way out of the difficulty 


“ Never mind that, now. 


is to marry Hilda Carleton.” 

“The very thing I am most anxious to do,” he 
replied somewhat petulantly. ‘But to move in it 
just now would be to ruin everything.” 

‘IT am not so sure of that,” said the old lady, 
bridling. ‘In my young days, girls liked to be won, 
And I don’t think they are very 

She only thinks of you as her 


as well as wooed. 

different nowadays. 
father’s executor ; it must be your business to appear 
in a different light. 
fora time. And I think I will go, too, and renew my 


You are right to go to Lymeport 
acquaintance with Miss Carleton. I shall be glad of a 
change, to finish up the summer with—sea-air always 
does me good. But first, I shall go for a few days to 
London. Make friends with Haileybury at once, and 
don’t let him—or Hilda either, for that matter— 
fancy you have any objection to his coming. Above 
all, remember you have to marry Hilda, and make up 
your mind to do it. You don’t want to be told by an 
old woman how to court a young girl. Once married 
to Miss Carleton, you can do as you like with Mr. 
Haileybury. Leave him to me for the present, and 
make your way with her.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A RESCUE. 
HILDA CARLETON was beginning to experience the 
benefit of John Haileybury’s help in the mills. The 
more restive amongst the men, and some, with Gaston 
at their head, who had been inclined to rebel against 
her authority. soon found that Haileybury would 


stand no trifling. One or two summary dismissals 
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and after this things 
Hilda 


found her work well done. and had more leisure to go 


acted as examples to the rest ; 
went more smoothly, and business improved. 


into such society as Lymeport afforded. 

One result of this was an invitation, about a month 
after Haileybury’s arrival, for Katie to join a picnic 
on the shore of Lymeport Bay, a few miles to the west 
of the town, given by a certain Mrs. Pynsent, who 
had called on Hilda when she had come to Manston 
House. Katie was delighted with the prospect of meet- 
ing youny people of her own age ; and an additional 
pleasure was that, by John Haileybury’s permission, 
most willingly given, Odin was to go with her. 

The spot fixed upon was a lovely bit of rocky under- 
cliff, overgrown with bracken and gorse, and bounded 
by a small but dense wood growing down to the 
Here Mrs. Pynsent, with her servant, 
and Thomas Roper, her coachman, applied themselves 


water's edge. 


to what was to her the most congenial part of the 
entertainment, the disposing and ordering of the 
catables of the feast; the remainder of the party 
leaving her, very willingly, to explore amongst the 
rucks and ferns. Katie and her companions wandered 
about, here and there, sometimes resting hidden be- 
neath the tall bracken, and again moving apart through 
the thick undergrowth which seemed to attract them 
all, where one could lie hid, and yet get glimpses 
of sea, and blue sky, and distant cliff. Here they 
time, till the calls of hunger 
began to draw one after another towards the encamp- 
Katie followed. till, attracted by some wild 
When she 
had finished, she found herself alone, not even Odin 
in sight. 


stayed, oblivious of 


ment, 


fHowers, she turned aside to gather them. 


Startled, she looked round, and when she 
turned again had lost all idea of the way by which 
she had entered the wood. 

Her heart beat fast as she recognised her position. 
But she would not give up hope. She made a de- 
sperate rush into the thicket, only to be stopped and 
torn by the dense underwood, and still more hope- 
a little 
sorts of 


lessly bewildered. Then she sat down on 
hillock of began to cry. All 
horrors came into the poor child’s mind. What should 
What should she do 


There was not much light 


evrass, and 
she do if she could not get out? 
when it became dark? 
there in the brightest days. 

Then she ser 


She sat, crying bitterly. vamed wildly, 





But her voice seemed 
She 


hoping she might be heard. 
shut in by the trees, and there was no response. 
screamed again, but no sound came in reply; 
and in despair she threw herself on the ground, the 
silence broken only by her sobs. Then there was a 
slight rustling in the underwood, and a man, dark as 
herself, stood before her. 

Here was help 
But the help was not what she looked for. 


She instinctively checked her sobs. 
at last. 
Something in the man’s fierce eyes told her that the 
solitude of the wood was better than his help. 

‘You ery,” he said. “ What for?) Have you aban- 
doned yourself ?” 

She did not answer. 

* How came you here!” he said imperatively. 


with a sob; “and 


‘I have lost myself,” said Katie, 
I cannot find the others, nor Odin.” 





* Leave 


“T will find you,” he replied. 
self to me. 


you your- 
Come this way.” 
“No, I did not come in that 
where I am,” she said piteously. 
* How know you when you are lost? 
you. 


way. I don't know 

i will take 
Come you; there is the light,” he said, point- 
ing her to a break in the wood. 

Seeing it, she followed him slowly, having no other 
alternative. When they reached the open, it was not 
the place where she had entered, and there were no 
signs of her companions. 

“You are not taking me right,” she cried ; “I will 
go no further,” and she threw herself on the ground, 

“You will not come?” he ~ But 
doubt you will, Miss Katie.” 

* How do you know my name?” she answered, her 
bold spirit blazing out, in spite of her terror. 

“You are my sister’s child, Katie Car-le-ton ; and 
you will go with me. 


said. without 


You shall not go back no more 
to be cheated of your money. 
me to Italy. 


You shall come with 
You shall sing ; you shall have money.” 

“ T will not go with you,” she screamed. 
not my uncle; I have no uncle. Help!” 

**Maledizione !_ Come you,” he said, as he seized her 
arm, and forced her roughly along. She struggled 
vainly to shake off his grasp; she was compelled to 


>You are 


walk, or be dragged along the ground towards the 
shore, where a small sailing-boat was moored to a 
rock, She uttered a loud, despairing ery, * Odin, 
Odin !” 

“Come you, now,” 
clenched teeth. 


hissed the between his 
“Cry you, if you dare, now,” he con- 
tinued, wrought up to a fearful pitch of excitement 
as they neared the boat, and roughly shaking her to 
stop her cries. 


man 


Then there was a sound of galloping feet, of pant- 
ing, furious breath; a rush, a flash of a huge, tawny 
mass, and the man lay prone on his face, with Odin 
extended over him, growling fiercely. and his jaws in 
terrible nearness to the fellow’s throat. 

* Odin, good dog! good Odin, dear Odin!” cried 
Katie hysterically. 

Then Haileybury came up— 

“Why, Katie, what is the meaning of this? 
too? 

But Katie was too hysterical to speak connectedly ; 
and others of the party were coming up. Haileybury 
gave her into their care, and turned his attention to 
the man. ‘Let go, Odin,” he said. 

But Odin growled, and seemed indisposed to release 
his prey, whereupon Haileybury pulled him off by 
main force, and set the man, pale and trembling, on 
He knew him directly. It was the man 
who had passed him as he left Mr. Lascelles’ office 
after arranging to come to Lymeport. 

~ Watch him, Odin.” he said to the 
Katie, tell me what this man was doing. 


Crying, 
What has this man been doing?’ 


his legs. 


dog.—* Now, 

I heard you 
cry out before [ could see you.” 

“He said he was my uncle,” she sobbed, * and he 
was taking me away, down to that boat. I dont 
know him—I never saw him before.” 

“What do you mean, you scoundrel,” said Hailey- 
bury, “ by molesting the young lady?” 

“She is my niece, my sister’s child,’ said the 



















Italian. still white with terror. He would have run 
for his life, but Odin would not let him move. 

“And if she were your niece, which I do not 
believe, you had no right to drag her off like this. 
What is your name ! ” 

“What is my name to you!” snarled the Italian. 

“If you do not tell me, the dog shall make you,” 
replied Haileybury. “Seize him. Odin! The dog 
responded with a fierce growl, and gripped the man’s 
wrist. 

“Take your dogue away !” he screamed, * I will tell. 
Tam Luigi Malatesta.” 

“Do you know that name, Katie?” asked Haileybury. 

“It was mother’s name,” said the child, still 
trembling ; * but I do not know him.” 

Haileybury pulled Odin’s strap out of his pocket. 
“You will have to tell your story to a magistrate,” 
he said. ‘ Hold out your hands.” 

“Non, non!” cried out the man, shrinking with 
terror. 

“As you please,” said Haileybury. “If you do not 
choose to submit, I shall leave you in the dog’s charge 
while I fetch a policeman.” 

* You shall not, I will not stop,” yelled the Italian ; 
and, white with rage and terror, he turned to run. 

“Won't you?” said Haileybury. “Seize him, 
Odin.” And, before the man had taken two steps, 
he was on his back, with Odin’s weight on his chest, 
and the dog’s jaws close to his throat. 

* Mercy!” he cried faintly. “I will go with you.” 

Haileybury called the dog off, and seizing Mala- 
testa’s hands strapped them firmly together, pulled 
him up, and set him on his feet. “Now, will you 
come quietly 2” he said. 

‘Tam vanquished,” said Malatesta. “I come with 
you.” 

“Now, Katie,” said Haileybury, “will you stay 
with your friends, or would you like to come home 
with me? Odin shall stay with you, if you like.” 

“TI would rather go back to Hilda, please.” 

“Let Thomas drive her back,” said Mrs. Pynsent. 
“T don’t think she would enjoy herself after the 
fright. Put the horse in, Thomas, and drive Miss 
Carleton home.” 

“And call at the police station,” said Haileybury, 
“and ask the sergeant to send a man to meet me, and 
let him bring a pair of handcuffs with him.” 

Katie was driven off, feeling, now that she was 
safe, more frightened than she had been while in the 
grasp of the Italian, and longing to throw herself 
into Hilda’s arms. Haileybury, with his prisoner and 
Odin, followed on the road. There is a salutary law 
that a prisoner’s answers shall not be used against 
him if he has not been first warned. But Haileybury 
Was not a policeman, and as he cared more for Hilda’s 
peace and Katie’s safety than for the punishment of 
his prisoner, he was resolved to get out of him, if 
he could, some information as to the nature and ex- 
tent of his claims, if any such really existed. 

* Why did you want to carry off the young lady?” 
he asked. * Do you not know that such a crime is 
very severely punished in England!” 

“Ts it a crime to take one’s own?” asked Malatesta, 
in turn, 
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“No; but the young lady is not your own.” 

“Not my own? Is she not my niece—my sister's 
child?” 

“I doubt it very much. But, even if she were, 
you have no right over her, and you will still be 
punished.” 

* What injustice ! 

“No injustice at all. You had no right to take 
the law into your own hands. If you had any claim 
to the child, you should have taken it to a court of 
law. where you would have succeeded if your claim 
was lawful.” 

* IT did see Mr. Lascelles, and tell him that I would 
have my niece ; and he would not hear me.” 

‘IT am not surprised at that, if you told him nothing 
more than what you have told me.” 

“TI did tell him that they have stole her fortune, 
and she have nothing. Iam her uncle, and I say I 
will take her to Italy and teach her to sing, and to 
curn money. Call you that nothing?” 

It was of no use. Malatesta would not, or could 
not, see that his relationship gave him no rights over 
Katie. Haileybury contented himself with replying— 

“You won't find the judge take that as an excuse. 
You have broken the law, and, for the safety of the 
child, you will have to pay the penalty.” 

Then the policeman met them. Malatesta was 
handcuffed and taken to Lymeport, where Haileybury 
saw him safely locked into the cells. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A DISAPPOINTMENT AND A DISCOVERY. 
THERE was confusion and dismay when Katie got 
back to Lymeport and told her story to Hilda, while 
the coachman added his version, by no means brief 
nor unexaggerated, to the servants. Hilda was 
astounded ; and. when she could piece the story 
together from Katie’s hysterical account, was almost 
crushed by this new trouble. Her fears were only 
partly relieved when she was told that the Italian 
was already in custody. 

Presently Haileybury came in from the police 
station, where he had charged the Italian, the in- 
spector telling him that the evidence would only sus- 
tain a charge of assault, and not the graver offence of 
abduction. His account made the matter more plain, 
and also more disquieting. He had walked out after 
his work in the office, to the place for the pic-nic, and 
had been seen at a distance by the dog, who had 
rushed back to meet him, which accounted for Kati 
being without Odin’s protection. He had found 
Katie missing; Mrs. Pynsent in tears, and some of 
the party dispersed about in search. Then he had 
gone into the wood with Odin, who had caught the 
scent, and lost it again. when he heard the faint ery 
of * Odin!” and the dow rushed forward, he following 
in time to find the Italian pinned to the ground. 

* What could be his motive!” said Hilda, 

“Tle claims to be her unele.” said Haileybury, 
“and as such to have the right of her custody. Katie 
says the name he gives—Malatesta—was her mothers 
maiden name ; but that she does not know him, Do 
you know anything of Mrs, Carleton’s family?” 
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“Only that her name was the same; but that 
would be no proof of relationship. There was no 
intercourse, however, between the families, so that it 
mivht exist without our knowledge.” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “It is an unfortunate 
business at the best, because Katie must appear 
against him at the police court; and you also, I am 
afraid, Miss Carleton.” 

“What can I say? I do not know the man.” 

© 'That is exactly what you are expected to say. If 





he were Mrs. Carleton’s brother, it would be corrobora- 
tive evidence for him if he were known to you. As 
he is not known either to you or your sister, the 
presumption is that he is an impostor. It is an un- 
fortunate necessity for you to appear; but it will be 
better for you to have the fellow punished and put 
out of your way, than to have him hanging about, 
and keeping you constantly in fear.” 

But it did not turn out as Haileybury expected. 
Malatesta was brought before the magistrates the 
next morning, and the witnesses, including Hilda and 
Katie, gave their evidence. He had, however, secured 
legal aid ; and his solicitor urged that, as a foreigner, 
he had acted under a mistaken notion of his rights in 
this country. His papers, which the magistrates in- 
spected, and Hilda’s and Katie’s admission that his 
name was that of the late Mrs. Carleton, corroborated 
this view. The Bench decided that, as family matters 
were evidently in dispute, and questions raised that 
might have to be decided in a civil court, they would 
not inflict any punishment nor send the case for 
trial, but simply bind over the prisoner to keep the 
peace for six months; and he must undersiand that 
any renewal of the attempt would be visited by a 
very heavy punishment. 

Malatesta left the court with vindictive glances at 
Haileybury and the two girls. When they reached 
home, Haileybury said— 

“JT am very sorry it ended so unsatisfactorily. I 
vlmost wish I had let Odin give him a good shaking.” 

* What are we todo, Mr. Haileybury?” said Hilda, 
“Tt will be dreadful to live in constant fear of this 
man.” 

“You need have no fear, for the present at least. 
The fellow is too glad to get off with a sound skin to 
venture again just now. But one thing I can do for 
you if you will accept it. I will give you Odin to be 
your house-dog : and let him sleep on the mat outside 
Katie’s door. You would have no fear with him at 
hand, if you had seen how he pinned the fellow to 
the ground.” 

“How good of you!” said both the girls, and Hilda 
added, * I am ashamed to take him from you, Mr. 
Haileybury ; and yet [am sothankful to have him. 
I shall not feel safe without him.” 

“You need not hesitate on my account; if you 
would accept him I should be much more at ease 
about you.” 

Their eyes met with a glance that was more elo- 
quent than words; and a faint colour flushed Hilda's 
pale face. She was finding out what faithful service 
meant, With one man, at least. It was a strange yet 
welcome knowledge to know that this man, imperious 
and stern as he seemed in business, should yet be 
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caring for her, should be so anxious for her safety as 
to own uneasiness on her account. It was still more 
strange to know that his anxiety was somehow, she 
could not tell why, very grateful to her. It was not 
merely that he was a faithful servant. though she was 
reaping the fruits of his service in better business, in 
greater freedom from business cares. But there was 
something which touched the hidden springs of affec. 
tion in her heart in the thought that he cared for her, 
made her cares his own, was heedful for her safety 
and comfort ; and her eyes could not but show some- 
thing of this as she answered gratefully— 

“ Tlow good you are tous! I will take him, then, 
But do you think money had anything to do with 
this assault on Katie?” 

“So far as I can judge, no. He spoke of your sister 
having lost her fortune, and said he intended to take 
her to Italy, to train her for a singer.” 

“Her mother had a lovely voice,” said Hilda, “ but 
Katie has not given any indication of being like her 
in that respect.” 

‘I should strongly advise you not to offer any 
money to buy Malatesta off in the future. If he has 
any foundation for his claim he will never be satisfied 
with money; if he has not, he will simply use it as 
a means of extortion.” 

“T shall be guided by you in everything, Mr. 
Haileybury. I did not know what a faithful friend 
Mr. Lascelles was going to send me.” 

Haileybury’s bronzed features flushed to a still 
deeper hue. A warm response sprang to his lips. 
But he curbed himself. Dear as it was to hear such 
words, he remembered in time that he was her paid 
servant, and that he might presume too far upon 
them. He answered gravely— 

“T shall never be less than a friend, and a true one, 
since you are good enough to call me your friend, 
Miss Carleton.” 

“You have proved yourself one, Mr. Hailebury,” 
she answered. 

Her words made his pulses thrill with a stern joy. 
Was it possible that his goal was actually in sight? 
And she, too, was conscious that her words were warm 
praise. And yet she would not, if she could, recall 
them. Hard and stern he was, fvy her, but never 
tu her. He had worked, he had governed for her; 
he had set his strong will to prop her where she was 
weak; he had fought her battle in the mills, and 
had conquered for her. And now he had done this 
last yeoman’s service for her; and his counsel and 
euidance was what she was clinging to for the future 
If Lord Allerdale had only been of this type—— 

And then, suddenly, she was conscious that he was 
not, nor ever had been, of that type: that she could 
never have leaned upon him as she was leaning upon 
this man. In some strange way in her mental vision, 
Haileybury’s rugged features grew more knightly, 
and Allerdale’s more weak and commonplace ; and in 
that strange vision of her mind, her secret scar and 
wound were healed. 

But if Hilda as yet was only ditaly conscious of 
this change ; if the dull routine of life at Manston 
Mills now seemed to glow in the future with a rosy 
light; if she was yet unconscious of the change in 
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her inmost mind, and still more unconscious of 
Haileybury’s mind towards herself, it was not so 
with others. The necessary, constant interchange of 
counsel and opinion in the daily routine of business 
had set eager tongues talking and curious minds 
surmising as to their mutual relations. And now, 
all Lymeport was astir with the adventure of the 
previous day, and the conclusions which might be 
drawn from it. 

As usual in such cases, it was exaggerated far 
beyond the real facts. The dog had nearly killed 
the Italian, who had only been saved by Haileybury’s 
arrival; Haileybury had had a stand-up fight with 
him for the possession of Miss Katie; Miss .Carleton 
had all but cried in his arms when he told her the 
story of the rescue; and their engagement was a 
certainty, and hosts of other absurdities. 

Then people who had taken Hilda up, were now 
inclined to drop her. It was notthe thing in Lymeport 
for ladies to appear in police courts, even as prose- 
cutors. There was something not comme il faut about 
the younger daughter's history ; her mother’s relatives 
were evidently people of low rank; and, in short, 
Lymeport was very much disposed to look askance 
at Manston House. Mrs. Pynsent was half-inclined 
to be sorry she had called on Hilda—‘*she was 
decidedly sorry she had asked Katie to her picnic; 
it was very unpleasant to have a child under her care 
dragged off under her eyes, as it were, by an ugly 
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foreigner, who called himself her uncle, and who 
probably was not the only relative. It looked strange, 
and she had always thought so, for a young lady to 
attempt to carry on such a business as Manston Mills. 
And then this Mr. Haileybury—it was easy to see 
what he was driving at. He wanted to hang up 
his hat at Manston House. He would marry Hilda 
Carleton—that was certain: and get the mills for 
himself. Depend on it, he had not come on the scene 
so soon, without her knowledge. And as for the 
brother—well the less said about him the better.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MALATESTA UNDERSTANDS. 

Mr. JAYDEN had carried out his intention of coming 
to Lymeport, and had found the town in the buzz of 
excitement caused by the attempt to carry off Katie 
Carleton. This caused him to defer, for the present, 
calling upon Hilda at Manston House, for the at- 
tempt had suggested certain questions that he would 
like to solve before seeing her. 

He was alone in his office, waiting for his clerk’s 
return, who soon appeared with a companion, whom 


he left in the outer office. “I have signed the bond 
for him,” he said, “and he is waiting to thank 
you.” 


“Send him in, and do not let me be disturbed for a 
little while,” returned Jayden, 








** Haileybury 


pulled him off by main force.”—p 
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Malatesta entered with a low bow— 

“A thousand thanks, signor, for your mercy. 
your slave, your debtor.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Jayden, with a queer smile ; 
“you are my debtor, and I expect some payment.” 

Malatesta smiled, too; and, with an expressive 
shrug, said— 

“T have nothing of money, signor.” 

* Probably,” answered Jayden, with another smile. 
“TIT do not want that at present. But you must 
give me the exact particulars of your claim to Miss 
Carleton.” 

“Here are the papers. Mr. 
honour me by reading them.” 

“Neither should I, if I had not a reason for it.” 

Malatesta eyed him keenly at this retort. 


Tam 


Lascelles would not 


“It seems clear enough,” said Mr. Jayden, as he 
returned them, “that you are the late Mrs. Carleton’s 
brother. But that gives you no right to carry away 
her daughter by force. It is only by a lucky chance 
you have escaped punishment.” 

“Why should I be punished? What should I do?” 

“ Wait quietly till the six months are out.” 

“And then? But for why should I ask you?” he 
continued angrily. “It was you did make for to 
lose her money.” 

* You had better hold your tongue, and listen to me, 
Malatesta. I will help youif I can, but it must be 
on my own conditions. And one of them is, that you 
keep your bond. If you make any other attempt 
within the six months, you will be sent to hard labour 
Now listen,” he continued, as 
Malatesta was angrily interposing : “ By the late Mr. 
Carleton’s will, Miss Katie Carleton is placed under 
the guardianship of Mr. Lascelles and Miss Hilda 
Carleton. But I am in a different position. My 


for a couple of years. 


legal care of her will cease when she has been paid 
the hundred pounds left her by her father’s will. Do 
you understand ?” 

Malatesta’s eyes glowed with a crafty and revenge- 
ful look. 

“T understand,” he said. 
Katie, and they do.” 

“T have certain duties to both,” said Jayden, “ but 
my duty to Miss Katie ends when she has received her 
hundred pounds.” 

* And when will that be?” 

“Some time next month, probably.” 

‘“And then you have no more care for her? 
can do what I please then.” 

“T did not say that. But my interest in her 
will cease then. What you do will be at your own 
risk, You will have no mercy if you are caught a 
second time.” 

* Non,” he replied, with a shiver. 


“You do not care for Miss 


And I 


“None. But you must not be so clumsy as to he 
caught a second time.” 

Malatesta grinned emphatically. Jayden continued— 

**She will be leaving Lymeport in a few months to 
go to school, and if any accident should happen, 
her friends would be very sorry ; but they would not 
be so curious—after you. Iam putting a hypothetical 
case, you know.” 

‘And you would not have to restore her fortune?” 
said Malatesta, grinning horribly. 

* Whatever happened,” said Mr. Jayden, “no for- 
tune would be restored, because there would be none 
to restore. If the late Mrs. Carleton was so im- 
prudent as to give it to her husband, that was her 
own affair. We can only deal with what is left 
under Mr. Carleton’s will. Did she make you 
executor of her will?” 

“Non, non,” said Malatesta. 

“For the sufficient reason that she had nothing to 
leave, I suppose. Can’t you understand that you are 
simply wasting time over this matter? Don’t de- 
ceive yourself: if you are seeking to get hold of the 
child with the view of forcing us to restore her 
fortune, you will be miserably disappointed. There 
is nothing but her hundred pounds to come to her. 
If you get her, you may keep her, and welcome, as far 
as Lam concerned. But you will have to do without 
the money.” 

“So you say. 

“My word!” 


But I have only your word.” 
repeated Mr. Jayden; and this was 
the first time anyone had ever seen him angry. “ Are 
you a fool? Go and try in the courts, then, if you 
are so sure; and get the girl and her money too, if 
you can.” 

Malatesta looked up, surprised. 

“Si?” he said, using that expressive monosyllable 
which does duty for so many things in Italian. 

* Yes, I mean what I say. If it were otherwise, do 
you think I would have kept the inducement out of 
your sight? Take her, and welcome, if you will; she 
is nothing to me; but you will get no money with her.” 

“No money! Look you, Signor Jayden, I have 
been beaten, I have been devoured by dogues, I have 
been arrested, I have been fettered ; now I will have 
revenge. I did want money and revenge, both; but 
if Icannot have money I will have the revenge. I 
will wait for the six months, and then I will go to 
the place where the child is at school, and I will take 
her away.” 

“Do what you like, and take her where you like ; 
but don’t make me the recipient of your confidences. 
Six months hence, if she is not here, you can ask 
where she is.” 

“It is good,” said the Italian. ‘I will be here.” 
(To be continued.) 

















THE FROSTED 


RAVELLING along the 
Brighton line one cold, frosty 
morning, we stopped at a sta- 
tion where there was a great 
quantity of coal stacked up 
for the use of the railway. 
Just opposite my carriage 
window was a huge square 
block containing many tons, 

and it is about that heap I want to tell you now. 

I can’t say that it was exactly like a wedding-cake, 
for it was square and not round. Moreover, it was 
pitch-black, whereas our hymeneal friend has the 
conscience, as an article of food, to be brown at least 
here and there. I shan’t draw any comparisons 
between the digestibleness of the two. Comparisons 
are odious; and I am free to confess that if I must 





goin for one of the two, I should incline, as the less 
dangerous, to venture on the cake. 

But in one particular they were both alike: cake 
and coal were both frosted—the cake, the more thickly, 
with the addition of almonds; the coal, just enough 
to wake up those thoughts in my mind which I 
am taking the liberty, good reader, of passing on 
to you. 

That coal heap, thus frosted. suggested to my mind 
some thoughts which provoked a smile, and some 
which made one think. The one won't hurt the 
other, so you may as well have them both. 

It seemed to me rather an impudent proceeding 
for that frost and snow to pitch on that coal heap. 
Human life contains a vast amount of impudence, 
and I have met individuals in my progress through it 
who were capable of any amount of impudence, and 
sometimes impertinence too. ‘They were never out of 
the article ; it was always kept in stock. I have met 
with a man capable of pitching twelve lies straight 
into me, without even winking. He could have gone 
on, I believe, to a second dozen, if I considered it 
necessary, but in Nature one doesn’t look for this kind 
of thing. Perhaps the proceedings of a cock sparrow 
—I mean a town sparrow are about the nearest 
approach to it I know. 

Here they were, a number of little mites of crystals. 
seated, or squatted, or what you like, on the top of a 
huge heap, one little lump of which, under favourable 
conditions, would make them crumple up. and melt 
and run away in water, in no time. 

But they tarried there as if they were in no danger 
at all, as if they had the freehold—or, anyhow, a three 
years’ agreement—and could not be disturbed. 

One couldn’t but think of what a commotion there 
would be amongst all those crystals if someone could 
just set a little bit of that coal heap alight. How 
they would twiddle about, and wriggle, and double 
up, and tumble together, and at last rush away in 
water, nobody knew where ! 

But if snowflakes and frost crystals can think, or 


Know anything about the nature of things in general, 
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they knew that they were quite safe ; and probably 
would have given something of a saucy answer to 
that bulky heap if it had requested them to with- 
draw. 

The helplessness of the poor heap was at once 
affecting and ludicrous—the emblems, I may say the 
embodiments, of, what it was most antagonistic to. 
cold, were treating it just as they liked; and there it 
had to remain, until the sun came out warm, and bade 
these gamins to “move on,” or, rather, to move off ; 
and that * moving off” was a very serious thing to 
them, for it meant their going into nowhere, so far 
as being snowflakes and frost crystals were con- 
cerned, 

But there was another class of thoughts connected 
with the frost-covered heap which ran in a different 
line, and which served me a good turn in the mission 
on which I was going—viz., attending a meeting of 
workers amongst the poor, and saying a few words to 
them. 

The meeting was one of the London City Mission, 
that grand society which now musters no less than 
five hundred workers, whose entire time is devoted to 
evangelistic operations in the poorest parts of London 
—some, no doubt, poorer and more slummy than 
others, but all needing the operation of whatever 
Christian ministrations they can get. 

What were they! What are any, but like that 
dark cold mass, with mighty powers, but those powers 
inert and useless, unless there be present the fire 
which alone can enable them to do their work? 

Yes, we may gather together great instrumentali- 
ties, societies, committees, congregations, but bulk is 
in itself. and by itself, of no use; it was not to the 
coal heap on which the chill frost crystals and snow- 
flakes sat. 

We are apt to attribute too much to bulk pure and 
simple. The army of Xerxes had bulk, but what 
could it do? Goliath of Gath had bulk, but with the 
exception of bawling out. “Am not I a Philistine? 
Give me a man to fight with me,” he didn’t do much. 
When he got his wish, the man was too much for him ; 
and if after he was down, he had had any time for 
more wishing, I have no doubt in the world that his 
wish would have been that he had had nothing to say 
to him. 

Well, what I thought with regard to the large body 
of men I had to address was, how little use vast inert 
bulk was in itself. We think because this and that 
is great, therefore it must of necessity be able to do 
much. Our faith is drawn to the great just as our 
affections are to the small. But it is the spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. Vast 
masses of men without the spirit of the Jeaders can 
do nothing. Vast opportunities witheut the wisdom 
by which a man can avail himself of them, can d 
little ; great fortunes and money-heaps, without the 
heart, and the wisdom too. to use them aright—ail 
these, and many such-like things. are in themselves 
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“bulk” and nothing more. The whole of that coal 
heap, weighing, I am afraid to say how many tons— 
able, if changed into imponderable flame, to drag 
many times its own weight at a tremendous speed, 
able to dispel snow-heaps many times its own size— 
was impotent to order off from sitting on it a solitary 
frost crystal, a solitary snowflake; the point of a 
red-hot needle could have done more with that frost 
and snow than all that mass of unlit coal. 

And so, my wayside friend says to me, “Don’t be a 
worshipper of the great just because it is great ; that 
is what the world is doing, that is what brainless, 
soulless people are doing, that is what is being done 
by thore who judge after the seeing of the eye. A 
man and his riches, a man and his talent, a man and 
his learning, a man and his position, may remain 
‘bulk’ and nothing but ‘bulk,’ no better than a big 
whale, or a big elephant, or a great big gooseberry, 
for the matter of that, as long as he is in this world, 
and it is not for me to say what he will be in the 
next.” 

My friend the coal heap seemed to say to me, 
* Mere capabilities are of no use. Look at me; Iam 
full of capabilities. I could pull thousands of tons 
thousands of miles, and at a slashing pace, I can tell 
you; I could beat any racehorse that ever ran, for 
speed—any giant who ever lived, for strength. I am 
full of capacity, and yet I can’t even heave myself up 
and shake off those crystals and flakes to which I am 
the natural enemy, the smallest of which might be as 
saucy as it pleased to the biggest of my lumps. and 
give it as much cheek as it liked, and yet it must 
all be put up with—it can’t be helped.” 

And what quantities of capabilities are lying inert. 
idle, of no use! What frost and snow, so to speak, 
What the world wants is 
not so much a greater increase in the amount of men’s 
sapacity, as a right use of the capacity they have. 
The amount of unused capability in the world is 
immense. People say, “If I were cleverer, if I had 
So-and-so’s fortune, I would do so and so.” Not a bit 
of it, my friend. Unless you had the fire in you, you 
would be like the wayside coal heap. You would 
have no doubt, but that would be 
Don't deceive yourself, my friend ; 
until you are touched with the living fire, you will 
do nothing. 

Yes. fire! Man 
made out of the dust—a body, but nothing -nore, 
until God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and then he became a living soul. 


' 


settle down upon them ! 


erown bigyver, 


pretty nearly all. 


that is what we want—the was 


All the bones in 
Ezekiel came tovether, an exceeding great army ; but 
not one of which could stir, or even stand upon his 
feet, until there came the breath, and breathed upon 
the slain. Then they lived, and stood upon their 
feet, and were men. 

This is what we want in our churches, in our 
organisations. in our own souls. We want the fire. 
the great transformer of what we are and what we 
have. We have affinities with the immaterial which 
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we cannot bring into play until we are touched with 
the living flame. That flame will make us flame 
also, and it is that liberated in us, and acting by us, 
that will do real work, and not our own dead weight 
at all. 

Thou hast given me latent fires, O Lord; touch me 
with the living fire, that I may put forth my power, 
I remember who it was that said, and to whom He 
said it, * Without Me ye can do nothing.” Even the 
whole coliege of the Apostles had no ability until 
they were “endued with power from on high.” 

Returning for a moment to the bulkiness of this 
coal heap, and looking at the bright side of things, 
I thought, * Well, you are destined to do a good deal 
yet, only it must be in an appointed way. You are 
not to work in the bulk, or, by the bulk at all. though 
you are to work out of the bulk.” But let all folk 
who attach too much importance to size and weight 
and compacted mass take note of this: that before you 
“ame into action, or were able to do anything, you 
had to experience that you must come down, and not 
operate overwhelmingly in a mass at all. If you 
insisted on your grandeur of size, no engine could 
have taken you in in the gross ; and if you had insisted 
on being used all in a mass, and tumbled in on the 
engine, you would have made a fine smash. No, my 
friend. you have to be taken up in shovelfuls, and 
to be wheeled along in barrowfuls; and before you 
“an drive an engine and put forth your strength, 
you have to be carried in a wheelbarrow and learn 
your weakness. 

There is generally a breaking-up of the pretentious 
before there is a putting forth of the useful. In you 
went to the furnace, and you have to thank a shovel 
for getting you, there. And you were able to do in 
shovelfuls what you couldn't do in the bulk, for 
now you made whole hogsheads of water bubble and 
squeak and fly off into steam; while before, you 
couldn’t master even one little particle of frost or 
snow. 

I think we also have to be broken up, and very 
often to look and feel very small, before we come to 
do anything great. We have to go from the heap 
to the scuttle, and from the scuttle to the shovel, and 
so we get to the fire. The fire often does not touch 
us until we are brought low. We have to pass 
through some forms of the “little,” before we emerge 
into the great. 

Perhaps great things in the way of action lie before 
us in the future beyond the grave ; and it may be that 
it is to be bronght nigh them that we are divided and 
brought low, and made feel small now. 

But even as regards the present, let us neither want 
to be bulky, nor to act in bulk. Let us give our- 
selves, so to speak, in each particle to the fire: then 
whatever is the work of comforting or of working. 
which, fire-touched, we have to do. we will do it in 
our power. No winter cold will be able to put its 
stamp upon us, as it did upon 

THE FrosteED CoaL HEAP, 
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without a responsive 
“. emotion, to pity the 
lot of those toilers 
and sufferers in our 
great cities who never 
escape from their 
gloomy surroundings; 
to whom the fresh air 
heaven, per- 
fumed with the 
scent of the thyme 
or the meadow- 







of 





sweet, is an un- 
ss ae known luxury, 
ST. LUKE'S. and to wander 


free from care 
upon the sands or the cliffs, a joy too de- 
lirious to be dreamed of. 

THE QUIVER has noticed from time to 
time the movements which have been set on 
foot for giving some of these unhappy ones 
—children especially—an occasional breath 
of country air; but the number of those who 
can be benefited in this way is small in- 
deed compared with the number of those 
who are beyond the reach of such move- 
ments. What, for instance, can be done for 
the poor mother with a large family; for 
the sickly infant who needs a mother’s care 


E are often as much as it needs the fresh air; for the hard-worked 
called upon, man who is too tired and too poor to get an outing, or 
and never perhaps too faithful to his family to care to go where 


he cannot take them? For these the most that can be 
done at present is to bring some suggestion of the 
country within their reach ; 


to secure for them some 


spot of green in the smoky wilderness, some space 
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where the air shall at least be purer than in the 
crowded attic or the dank cellar. 

London is fully alive to this. need of its poorer 
citizens. Whilst the Corporation and the County 
Council busy themselves in conserving forest lands 
or in laying out suburban parks, and the Commons 
Preservation Society and the Playing Fields Com- 
mittee keep a watchful eye upon the encroaching 
builder, the Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
ciation, the Kyrle Society, and vestries, clergymen, 
and private individuals everywhere interest them- 
selves in the conversion into gardens of every avail- 
able rod of ground in the more thickly populated 
districts. Thanks largely to the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, opportunities are afforded to the dwellers in 
every quarter to sit within the shade of a few green 
trees, and at least to enjoy the aspect of a trim little 
varden and a patch of green turf. To stroll upon the 
greensward certainly is not for them ; were this per- 
mitted, there would soon be an end of the grass; and 
even to “know the policeman” avails nothing when 
regulations are necessarily stringent. 

Of the gardens now open to the public a large 
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Cromwell's generals, and one of his Ministers, as wel] 
as his own grandson, and many others whose names 


Walking in here one summer 
day recently, we noticed at the gate a curiously elong- 
ated perambulator, and began to look about for its 
occupant. Not far off we came upon an odd little 
litter, a mere shallow box, just deep enough to hold a 
cushion, with a little white-faced invalid who. under 
the careful tendance of his father, had crept to the 
edge of his cushion to feast his eyes upon the beauti- 
ful green grass, brilliant as an emerald, and the sun- 
lit trees which threw their dancing shadows upon 
it. Meanwhile the mother and sister had sought out 
a quiet corner where all could lie together upon the 
grass (for that is not forbidden here) and so lessen for 
the little one the difference between his weakness and 
their health ; and where all together might enjoy the 
fresh air and sunshine which that day made even the 
crowded city bright and cheerful. As we sat and 
sketched for this article, there came another little 
group within sight, and rested awhile upon one of 
the seats. Whilst the mother suckled her baby two 
elder children were looking up and down, evidently 


are known to history. 
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number are disused burial grounds, often churchyards 
contiguous to still existing churches. Indeed, but for 
the churchyards, whole districts would have no “ open 
spaces.” Proper care is taken not to disturb the 
graves of those who rest beneath, whilst providing for 
the needs of those who still toil and suffer and are 
weary. In some cases. as in the northern half of the 
churchyard of St. Luke's, Old Street, the gravestones 
have been removed and set in orderly array along the 
walls ; but in most, as at Bunhill Fields, they remain 
altogether undisturbed. Bunhill Fields, indeed, is too 
interesting as a graveyard to be dealt with as freely 
as some others. John Bunyan’s tomb still attracts 
many pilgrims, some of whom have in years gone by 
—and not so very long ago either—testified their 
respect for his memory by knocking off and carrying 
away the spikes of the surrounding railings. Here 
also lie John Owen. Daniel Defoe. Isaac Watts, 
Susannah, “ mother of the Wesleys.” one at least of 


watching for someone, and presently, with a joyful ery 
of “Here’s father!” they ran to the gate to spring 
upon and kiss a bearded workman who, with his bag 
of tools upon his back, had come here to meet his dear 
ones where they and he might find and enjoy for a 
short space room enough to breathe. The careful 
mother had not come without her little basket ; and 


doubtless here. as in others of these “ recreation 
grounds” we have often seen, many a surreptitious 


morsel of bread and cheese, or substantial sand- 
wich an inch thick, is discussed “when nobody's 
looking.” : 

Air, as fresh as can be had in London, seats to sit 
upon, green trees and grass, often a few flowers, some- 
times a real garden—these are not all the attractions 
one finds in these old churchyards. St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, like the British Museum, the Guildhall, and 
other public buildings, has its colony of tame—very 


tame — pigeons. Almost everywhere one finds a 
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drinking -fountain; here is a veritable fountain of 
eranite, which at present trickles its water from the 
ane of a truncated column, which always sets us 
longing to stand a-tiptoe on one foot upon the top 
thereof, with arms outstretched, as Mercury in the 
well-known statue, or otherwise to complete and 
justify what is so obviously incomplete, although, 





rail set edge upwards. At Whitechapel Church an 
outdoor pulpit facing into the churchyard has been 
built near the western door. 

Yet another St. Botolph’s, this time at Billings- 
gate, is surely the smallest of conceivable recreation 
grounds. It is only a few yards square, and consists 
of a pair of huge iron gates hung on massive stone 
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perhaps, not unjustifiably so. St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, boasts an aviary with some white 
pheasants. St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, has its sundial 
as well as its fountain—a sundial which, with its 
low step, forms a convenient impromptu pulpit. For 
here is daily held during the summer a short service, 
commencing at 1.20, and conducted either by the 
vicar (the Rev. S. Flood Jones) or some other clergy- 
man: surely an admirable precedent. The grounds 
are well filled at that hour, for they are situated im- 
mediately behind the new buildings of the General 
Post Office, and form a short cut from Newgate Street 
to Gresham Street. Many a postman and many a city 
clerk spends his dinner-hour here, often with a book 
or newspaper for company. Here. then. is a congrega- 
tion ready-made, composed mostly of men, who listen 
with respectful attention; who fill the seats and sit 
side by side upon the railings which surround the 
grass-plats, with a laudable carefulness not to injure 
the grass, even with their coat-tails. It takes a tired 
townsman to appreciate the comfort of a Jow square 


piers, one tree (a plane, of course: what would 
London be but for the plane tree, which considerately 
sheds its sooty old skin, and dons a clean fresh one 
every year?), a couple of seats, a drinking-fountain, 
and a ginger-beer stall. There is no attempt here at 
a garden; solid asphalte was the only thing which 
would stand the wear and tear of the urchins who 
scramble over the low wall to play at cockshies with 
brickbats in the adjoining piece of waste land which 
still awaits the advent of the builders. In the winter, 
when the tree is bare, there is a pathetically forlorn 
look about this little corner, so bravely trying to do 
duty asa park. At St. Martin’s ground, also, in the 
densely populated district of Drury Lane, where the 
traditions of “ Merrie England” still live, and it is 
not unusual to see grey-haired women joining in the 
children’s dance to the music of the organ-grinder, 
it has been found desirable to lay a pavement and 
erect swings for the children; whilst the numerous 
seats on either side offer a welcome resting-place to 
the aged and the feeble. 
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Some churchyards are of very considerable size. 
That of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, covers about seven 
acres, and with its avenue, its lawn, its gardens, its 
fountain, and its dovecote, is a veritable park. St. 
Anne’s, Limehouse, where our attention was attracted 
by a number of seats placed there “in memory of 
Henry Anelay, artist,” covers about three acres. The 
old St. Pancras Burial Ground, near King’s Cross, 
covers seven acres, St. John’s, at Hackney, six acres, 
and there are others almost as large. 

One never enters any of these grounds without en- 
countering pale and sickly, and often crippled, child- 
ren ; to such as these, what a boon it is to be able to 
come out of the dismal slums into light and fresh air, 
and to sit or play in a spot less dangerous than the 
crowded streets! The authorities recognise the large 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Centred in the sphere of common duties.” 


do as Nancie tells you, and 
don’t tease her more than 
you can help.” 
* All right, mother. 
won't forget the nuts !” 
“Or my doll, mother!” 
“Or the apples!” 
“Apples!” in a tone of 
scorn ; “you don’t expect to 
get apples in October, Jack?” 
“You will try, mother, 
won't you?” said Jack, ig- 
noring his brother's inter- 


You 





ruption. 

“T will do my best to fulfil all your commissions,” 
said Mrs. Bell laughingly ; then turning to her eldest 
daughter, she added—“ Good-bye, Nancie ; take care of 
yourself.” 

“Good-bye, mother; I am going to have a grand 
clear-up to-day.” 

“ Well. don’t overdo it.—Now, father, I think we are 
ready,” said Mrs. Bell, settling herself comfortably in 
the spider. Then her husband, who had been making 
his own preparations for the journey, climbed into 
his seat. gathered up the reins, and, with the colonial 
exclamation of “Right!” the horses started on their 
way to Maritzburg. 

Nancie stood there in the midst of the group of 
children, her lithe young figure erect against the dark 
background of foliage. The morning sun, still low 
in the cloudless sky, sent its level rays through the 
wattle-trees, lighting up her curly brown hair and 
dancing eyes. A very pretty girl was Nancie Bell. 

They stood there watching the retreating carriage 
until it had dwindled to a mere speck on the white 


pened — 
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proportion of children amongst their visitors, and in 
many cases have. provided special grounds for their 
use. Notices, too, are addressed to them in language 
which they cannot fail to understand, as in St, 
Andrew’s Garden, Gray’s Inn Road, which has its 
shady walks beneath trees, and a pretty arbour, 
besides its flower-beds, and where one finds the com. 
mendably plain precept, “ You must not pick the 
flowers.” The wants of the little ones have been 
thought of in the universal provision of drinking. 
fountains. These are in constant use, and groups 
such as that we have sketched at St. Luke's, Old 
Street, are to be seen everywhere. The caretakers 
seem to have little difficulty in keeping order; but 
what an opportunity is here for the sweet voice, the 
kindly smile, the wise word ! 
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road. Then, with a little energetic gesture, Nancie 
turned to the children. 

“Now, children,” she said briskly, “I am going to 
be very busy, so you must go and play quietly: the 
farther away the better. I will give you your lunch 
with you, and don’t come near me again.” 

“Till dinner, eh, Nancie?” said Bertie, the eldest, 
a sturdy boy of twelve. 

Nancie looked dubious. 

“T don’t know about dinner,” she said. “I am 
afraid I shan’t have time to prepareit, I want to turn 
the house out while mother is away.” 

There was a howl of reproach from the children. 

“JT don’t mean to starve you,” said Nancie, laughing 
at the dismayed faces. “Only take your lunch and 
go away now; when I have finished, we will scramble 
up something to eat.” 

“Oh, that is all right,” said Jack, in a tone of relief. 
“T like scrambled dinners best.” 

“ Come along, then,” said Nancie, leading the way to 
the pantry, where she cut cake and bread and jam, 
and packed a basket for their lunch. 

“There,” she said, as she handed the basket over to 
Bertie. ‘That is the last of the cake, and my bread 
has not risen yet, so I hope I shan’t have any visitors 
this morning.” 

The children took possession of their lunch with a 
sublime indifference to such a contingency, and trooped 
off, while Nancie, humming a gay tune, turned to her 
work, and was soon deep in the glorious confusion of 
house-cleaning. 

Two hours later, Mary, followed by all the tribe, 
burst into the house, Bertie dragging little Jim by 
one hand. 

“Oh, Nancie!” she cried, with a gasp; “there are 
a lot of gentlemen coming up the road.” 

“And we ran all the way from the orchard to tell 
you.” said Gracie, dropping on the floor exhausted. 

Nancie was mounted on a chair in the drawing: 
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“She was slightly annoyed at the freedom of his criticisms.”"—p. 106. 


room, dusting pictures. At this unwelcome news the 
brush dropped from her fingers, and she stood looking 
down at the children, a picture of dismay. 

“What a nuisance!” she exclaimed. 
they?” 

“Strangers,” said Jack promptly. “I was sitting on 
the kraal wall when I saw them.” 

Nancie struck her hands together with a gesture of 
despair. 

“ What am I to do?” she said. 
of anything in the house.” 

“Perhaps they won't off-saddle,” suggested Mary, by 
way of consolation. 

But Bertie, from the height of his superior know- 
ledge, promptly crushed the feeble hope, 

“ Of course they will. It is a long way to the next 
farm, either way.” 

“ Here they are!” cried Jack excitedly, as the clatter 


“Who are 


‘* There is not a bite 


of horses’ hoofs was heard outside ; and then Nancie 
awoke to the aspect of the group before her. Bare- 
footed, bare-legged, their tangled hair surmounted by 
the most battered of old hats, jackets and pinafores 
plentifully besprinkled with mud, they presented a 
rather disreputable appearance. 

“What have you been doing ?” sheexclaimed. “You 
are not fit to be seen. Run at once and hide your- 
selves ; don’t dare to come out !” 

The children retreated to the back of the house, and 
Nancie went hastily to the front door to meet her 
unwelcome visitors. 

There were six men standing on the stoep: one 
in the dress of a civilian, the others in the uniform 
of the Natal Mounted Police. 

They asked permission to off-saddle, which was of 
course readily granted, and then Nancie asked them 
to enter the house, 
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“JT am afraid I shall have to trouble you to bring 
the chairs in,”’ she said, pausing on the threshold. and 
pointing to the furniture huddled together under the 
verandah. 

With an amusing gravity each man possessed him- 
self of a chair, and passing in, seated himself thereon. 

By this time Nancie was blushing furiously, and 
desperate to escape. 

** Excuse me,” she said; “I will get you some tea.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself on our account,” said 
one of the strangers ; but Nancie had already vanished, 
und was calling the Kaffir girl to make the fire. While 
that damsel was proceeding in the leisurely manner 
peculiar to her race, Nancie turned her attention to 
the children. 

She found them at the back, discussing the various 
merits of the strange horses. 

~ You are too disreputable for anything,” she said. 
“IT would not for the world have those men see you. 
They would take you for a lot of beggars. Come into 
the back room, and stay there quietly until they are 
gone. 

~What will you give us?” said Jack, standing his 
ground, and, after the manner of boys, ready for a 
bargain. 

* What can I give you? I have no cake. There's 
a tin of treacle in the pantry; you can have that, if 
you like.” 

* And those French sweets Alec McDonald brought 
you,” stipulated Bertie. 

“Allright. Anything to get you out of the way. 
Go quietly into the back room, and I'll get them.” 

Nancie brought the goodies, locked the back room 
for further security, and turned her attention to 
culinary matters. 

Her bread was not risen, but, in accordance with 
the kindly hospitable fashion of the colony, she must 
vive her visitors to eat; so fetching some flour from 
the pantry, she proceeded to make scones. 

She was rolling and cutting with quick deft fingers, 
when a shadow fell across the board. She looked up 
suddenly, and saw that one of her visitors had found 
his way to the kitchen. It was the man in civilian 
yvarb. 

“ What are you doing?” he asked coolly, advancing 
as he spoke. 

“Making scones,” replied Nancie frankly. She was 
not nervous now, and one man was easier to face than 
a roomful; nevertheless, she did wish that it had 
pleased him to remain with his companions. 

“Would you not be more comfortable in the sitting- 
room?” she suggested presently. “ It is very hot here.” 

Nancie made a very pretty picture as she moved 
quickly to and fro, between the stove and the table : 
her sleeves were rolled upto the elbow, showing her 
round white arms, and her bright eyes were dancing 
under the fringe of soft curly hair. 

Probably the stranger thought so, for he seated 
himself deliberately on a half-empty sack of mealies, 
and replied only by a question. 

“Do you find it hot?” 

“Very hot,” replied Nancie gravely. 

“Why do you stay here? It is much pleasanter in 
the parlour.” 
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“T must do my work.” 

“What are you doing now?” he asked again 

“Making scones,” she repeated. “TI am very sorry, 
but my bread did not rise last night, and I have 
nothing in the house to eat.” 

“That is very bad management, is it not?” asked 
the stranger coolly. 

** Not at all,” replied Nancie, with some resentinent, 
“ We have not a baker's shop next door, and accidents 
will happen sometimes.” 

“T suppose so,” remarked the stranger reflectively. 

Nancie did not answer; she was slightly annoyed 
at the freedom of his criticisms, and had he been a 
younger man, her annoyance would in all probability 
have found audible expression. As it was, she only 
gathered up the fragments of her dough, and kneaded 
them with extra vigour. 

“ Are you taking all that trouble on my account!” 
asked the stranger presently. 

“You and the others,” said Nancie quietly. 
must give you something to eat.” 

‘Must? ” he echoed interrogatively. 

“ Certainly,” said Nancie, with decision. 

“Do you manage this farm alone?” he asked, after 
a pause, during which Nancie had piled on the table 
the first batch of scones : hot, brown, and fragrant. 

The girl laughed. 

“Oh, no! but father and mother have gone to 
town.” 

* And left you all alone?” 

“The children are about somewhere,” replied 
Nancie, as airily as if she had not locked them in 
the back room half an hour before. 

The stranger was evidently burdened with much 
curiosity, and small scruple about indulging it. 

“Don’t you feel very lonely here?” was the next 
question. 

“T have plenty to do,” answered the girl, with a 
look of surprise at this persistent questioning. 

* And you like work ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Ah!” he said, with an air of satisfaction, “1 do 
like to see domesticated young ladies. And what else 
do you like besides work :” 

“Heaps of things,” replied Nancy, who was growing 
amused at her curious visitor: “riding, and parties, 
and reading.” 

“What sort of books do you read?” asked the 
stranger, with interest. 

Nancie laughed. 


wy 


“Tam afraid I am rather frivolous,” she said. “1 
don’t read much besides novels and poetry.” 
“Ah!” murmured the stranger reflectively. “a 


domesticated young lady who is fond of poetry. That 
is satisfactory, highly satisfactory.” 

Nancie stared a little. He was certainly a very 
peculiar man. 

“T have finished now,” she said. “ The tea is ready, 
and the scones are buttered. You might help me to 
carry them in,” 

The stranger obediently took the plate from Nancie’s 
hand, and followed her into the sitting-room, but she 
was too busy dispensing tea to notice the look of 
amusement that greeted their entrance. 
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When the horses were saddled, her visitors took 
leave of her with a deferential bow—all except the 
man in civilian dress, who shook hands in the friend- 
liest fashion, saying as he did so— 

“I hope I shall have the pleasure of meeting you 
at Government House some day.” 

“The man must be mad!” said Nancie to herself, as 
she watched them ride away ; then turning, she found 
herself face to face with a horseman advancing from 
the opposite direction. 

The newcomer was a tall, finely built man, with 
fair hair and beard, but as he dismounted his face 
wore a look of disapproval. 

“Good-morning, Miss Bell,” he said, raising his hat. 

“Good-morning, Mr. McDonald,” replied the girl, 
with a bright smile. “ Will you off-saddle?” 

“No, thank you,” he replied stiffly. 

Nancie’s reply was drowned by a chorus of voices 
from the window of the back room. 

“Ts that you, Alec?” 

“Have you brought my fish-hooks ?’ 

“Oh, Nancie, let us out! It was mean of you to 
lock the door.” 

“Oh, the children!” cried Nancie. “I had for- 
gotten them:” and she ran into the house, closely 
followed by Alec McDonald. 

Having released the tribe, she went on to the dis- 


mantled sitting-room. 

“You must excuse me going on with my work,” she 
said. *‘ but I have been so hindered this morning.” 

“T suppose so,” remarked Alec grimly. ‘“ Who were 
your visitors?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl carelessly. ‘‘ They 
were strangers.” 

“Some of the mounted police?” he asked. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Nancie, rapidly passing 
her duster round the legs of the table. 

“What did they want here?” remarked Alec, in a 
surly tone. 

Nancie raised herself from the floor. and stood for a 
moment, duster in hand, regarding him with a look 
of displeased surprise. 

“] suppose they wanted to rest their horses,” she 
suid. 

The cloud deepened on Alec McDonald's face. 

“It is not the thing,” he said, “ for you to entertain 
a crowd of fellows.” 

“Don't be silly,” retorted the girl promptly. 
“Would you have had me send them away?” 

Brought face to face with such an alternative. Alec 
had nothing to say. He knew—none better—that the 
custom of the country would in nowise have sanc- 
tioned such a proceeding ; but he was very much in 
love, and sadly deficient in the tact that ought to have 
tempered his too jealous temperament. Nancie was 
quite aware of the young Scotchman’s admiration, and 
not unmoved by it, but she was far too high-spirited 
to submit to the absurd restrictions he would fain 
have imposed upon her, and often resented his ap- 
parent want of faith in her discretion. 

But although Nancie’s argument was unanswerable, 
he returned to the charge with dogged persistence. 

“TI don’t consider it is the thing for a girl to 
receive a lot of men— 


“T can't help it,” interrupted Nancie sharply. 
“Father and mother are away. You would not have 
me refuse admittance to everyone who comes! If so, 
I had better begin with yourself.” 

* That is quite a different thing,” replied Alec. “I 
am not a stranger.” 

“That is not the question,” said Nancie promptly. 
‘* Father and mother have gone to town——” 

“TI know : they passed my place.” 

“And is that what brought you here?” cried the 
girl, suddenly flashing out on him. “ You think I am 
so little to be trusted that you come here to play the 
spy upon me!” 

Alec, too late, was aghast at the storm he had 
raised. 

“Nancie, you know I did not mean that,” he said 
earnestly. ‘I never thought of it like that.” 

“Then you had better learn to express your thoughts 
more clearly,” said Nancie sharply; and without 
deigning him another word, she went briskly on with 
her work. 

Alec stood in the doorway for some minutes in 
gloomy silence. 

He was feeling very miserable. Nancie Bell was a 
sweet, winsome creature, worthy of any mah’s regard, 
and he loved her with all his heart; but he was in- 
ordinately jealous, and he had not the tact to conceal 
his feelings. Nancie resented the imputation of dis- 
trust, and the consequence was that their intercourse 
was broken by frequent jars. He had now, under the 
influence of his annoyance, implied a great deal more 
than he meant; but he did not know how to mend 
matters, so he stood there in gloomy silence until 
Nancie gave unmistakable evidence that she meditated 
a move. The room was finished, and gathering up 
dusters and brush, she waited for him to let her 
pass. 

* Well, I suppose I°d better go,” he said heavily. 
“T daresay you will be glad to get rid of me.” 

Nancie attempted no denial, and with a good-bye he 
left the house. 

He had caught his horse, and was in the act of 
mounting when the children came rushing up. 

* Are you coming to our Hallowe'en party !” said 
Jack. 

“What party?” asked Alec, pausing with one foot 
in the stirrup. 

“It is Hallowe'en the day after to-morrow. You 
are a Scotchman : you ought to know all about it.” 

“So I do.” 

Alec had taken his foot from the stirrup now, and 
was giving his full attention to the dishevelled 
group before him. 

* Are you coming?” persisted Jack. 

‘I don’t know,” he replied gravely. “I can’t very 
well come without an invitation, can I?” 

“Didn’t Nancie ask you? She must have for- 
gotten. Ill go right off and remind her.” 

“Here, stop a minute!” 
ineffectual dart after the retreating boy. 
she does not want me to come.” 

“Oh, but she does!” chimed in Mary’s clear voice. 
“T heard her tell mother you would be sure to like 4 
Hallowe'en party, ‘cause you are a Scotchman,” 


cried Alec. making an 


“ Perhaps 
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At these words Alec dropped the reins and strode 
towards the house. Nancie met him in the passage, 
and he seized both her hands. 

“Nancie,” he said, bending down to look into her 
eyes, “ you have forgotten to ask me to your Hallow- 
een.” 

Nancie’s laughing eyes looked back to his. She 
was as quick to forgive as to take offence: her re- 
sentment never lasted long. 

* You were so she 
chance.” 

“Am I forgiven?” Oy, 

His face bent = 
lower. His lips 
perilously 
close to hers, when 
suddenly Nancie 
snatched her hands 
away and vanished. 

But as Alec g 
rode away his +” 
face wore a dif- 
ferentexpression 
from the look of 
disapproval that \¢ 
was stamped 
there on his arrival. 





cross,” said. “I had not a 
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CHAPTER II. 
“To burn their nuts and 
pu’ their stocks, 
And haud their Hal- 


lowe’en.” 





It was terribly hot, e 
her was slowly growing a 


and it had _ been cr 

: human face.”—p. 110. 
unanimously —_ de- 
cided that it was 


much pleasanter outside under the shade of the great 
blue gums and wattles than in the house. 

So the long dining-table was carried out, spread 
with white linen and a profusion of dainty fare : cold 
chicken and ham cured on the farm; home-made 
bread, sweet, light, and wholesome: fresh yellow 
butter, preserves, and a variety of cakes of Nancie’s 
own baking. 

There was quite a party of them gathered round the 
table, chatting and laughing, for the cool south-east 
wind which had risen at sundown was most refreshing 
after the intense heat of the day. 

Alee McDonald was there, of course, and George 
Smith, a sturdy young colonial farmer, and Will 
Grahame, a transport-rider, who had travelled on most 
of the South African roads, and in a good many 
places where roads were as yet unknown. 

In addition to these, Nancie had invited two of her 
girl acquaintances to help keep Hallowe’en: May 
Hinton, a quiet. ordinary, commonplace girl, and Nell 
Grant, who was slarp and shrewd, with an irresistible 
tendency to gush on every occasion and about every- 
thing. 

She was holding forth now to Alec McDonald, by 
whom she was seated. 

“Tsn’t it exquisite with hands 
upturned eyes, “Such a lovely idea of Nancie’s 


clasped and 
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And don’t you think Mrs. 
hostess?” ; 

* T never thought about it,” said Alec bluntly. He 
detested gush, and was busy watching Nancie, who 
presided at the head of the table. 

“ Really!” murmured Miss Grant, as if the state. 
ment was too incredible. “But don’t you think 


Bell a most charming 


Nancie is too utterly sweet in that blue gown, and 
so clever, too? 
just too perfect. 


This idea of a Hallowe’en party is 
I am sure you ought to feel im. 

mensely flattered, 

Mr. McDonald.” 

“Why?” asked 
Alec, turning his 
straight, honest 
glance on her. 

“Why?” she 
echoed, with the 
least possible shrug, 
“Is it not in your 
honour? It is a 
Scotch festival, is 
it not?” 

Before Alec could 
answer, Nancie’s 
voice was 
heard from the head 
of the table, ad- 
dressing him— 

“Mr. McDonald, 
shall have to 
depend upon you 
to superintend the 


clear 


we 


As we are 
all finished 


revels, 


now,” 


|| 

| witha glance round 
b the table, “we put 
4) ourselves under 
Pei your direction. We 


are all novices, you 
know.” 

‘T am sure, Nan- 
cie, know all 
about the charms,” 

s protested Mary, in 
her clear, penetrat- 
ing “You 

are always reading about Hallowe'en out of that book 
Alec gave you.” 

Nancie blushed furiously as her study of Burns was 
thus ruthlessly exposed, but unintentionally Jack 
created a diversion. 

‘We ought to duck for apples, first of all,” he re- 
marked in an injured tone; “but we haven't got 
any.” 

“Tt is a great grief to the children.” said Nancie, 
laughing. ‘“ They were so looking forward to making 


you 


voice. 


a mess.” 
“Well, it is not a matter for much regret as far as 
we are concerned,” sa‘d Alec cheerfully. “I suppose 
you have plenty of nuts to burn: but first we ought 
to pu’ the kail stocks—if there are any on the 
premises.” 
“Oh yes!” 


said Mr, Bell. “ Nancie has been taking 
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special care of last year’s in view of this party. I am 
afraid they are rather dried up, but I daresay they 
will do to amuse you ” 

“Well, then,” said Alec, turning to the others, “ you 
must all go blindfold to pull the stocks. According 
to the symmetry, so will be your future partner ; 
according to the flavour of the heart, so will be his or 
her temper; and if there are many leaves, you will 
have a large tocher, or dowry ——” 

“There won't be any leaves,” interrupted Jack. 
“We have eaten them all long ago ” 

There was a burst of laughter at this, but Alec 
responded gravely— 

“Then we must leave that element out of the spell. 
Come now, Jack, show us the way to the kail yard.” 

It was quite dark now, save for a pale red glow over 
the western hills. Above, shining softly from between 
the folds of a fleecy black cloud, was Venus, while far 
away to the south another planet rode above the 
dusky mountain tops. 

With merry laughter and gay talk, the little party 
trooped down to the garden. The blindfolding, the 
furtive endeavours to peep, the inevitable stumbling 
over rough ground, caused a great amount of fun ; 
but at length, kail stocks in hand, they emerged from 
the darkness into the circle of light radiating from 
the parlour window. 

Here Alec held out his fate for Nancie’s inspection : 
a stalk straight as a die, slender and smooth. 

“* An’ vif the custock’s sweet or sour?’” she quoted, 
with a laughing glance up into his face. 

“It is just as [ wouid have it,” he whispered back : 
“enough acidity to give flavour to the sweetest pith 
in the world.” 

But there was no more to be said then ; the children 
were clamouring for the nuts. 

“Where are we to burn the nuts, mother?” 

“There is a fire in the kitchen,” said Mrs. Bell ; 
“but I am afraid you will find it very hot. and I don’t 
think the stove will be convenient for your purpose.” 

“Why not make a fire outside?” suggested Will 
Grahame. 

“What a splendid idea!” said Nancie. rewarding 
him with a bright look of thanks. “ Bertie, run 
quick, and call one of the Kaffir girls.” 

Bertie flew off like the wind, and in a few minutes 
a virl appeared, bearing on her head a round basket 
piled high with mealy cobs and a handful of dry 
grass, twiv's, ete. 

Alec produced some matches, and very soon the fire 
was alight. The tongues of flame danced and curled 
around the white cobs, subsiding presently into a red 
glow of embers, that was just suited to their purpose. 

“See, I am going to burn myself with you,” 
whispered Alec, coming behind Nancie. The girl 
answered nothing ; and taking silence for consent, he 
knelt before the glowing pile, and carefully laid the 
nuts in a little hollow of white heat. 

Instantly the flames leapt forth and curled around 
them ; there was a moment's crackle, then bang !—the 
two sprang apart and vanished in the darkness. 

Nancie laughed nervously. 

“The fates are against us, you see,” she said, as she 
moved aside, 
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“A case of incompatibility,” laughed Nell Grant. 
“T° burn you with myself, Mr. McDonald; perhaps 
we shall be more fortunate ;” and she dropped the 
nuts in the heart of the fire. 

She had scarcely risen to her feet when, pouf !— 
away jumped Alec’s nut, leaving hers to burn slowly 
away. 

A burst of laughter greeted this result. 

“You're ill to please, Alec, man,” said Mr. Bell. 
And so the fun went on. The fire burned out pre- 
sently, and they adjourned to the house for further 
spells, 

Melted lead was poured into water, and they tried 
their luck with the three vessels. 

“ There is only one thing I regret about the apples,” 
said Nancie, when a lull had fallen upon the merri- 
ment. ‘We really ought to have peeled one in front 
of the looking-ylass. That is the best charm of all.” 

“T am glad there is no chance of performing it,” 
said Nell Grant. “It is altogether too uncanny—is 
not that your charming Scotch expression?” turning 
to Alec ; but he was looking at Nancie, and did not 
even hear her. 

“ If you are very anxious,” he suggested, “ we might 
find a substitute for the apple. Suppose you peel an 
orange instead. Br you must be quite alone; you 
know that; and you must go to the most remote room 
in the house.” 

“There is the bachelor’s bedroom, Nancie,” said 
sertie. 

* And we will go for a walk down the orchard, so 
as to leave you quite alone.”’ said May Hinton. 

* You are sure you won't be afraid, Nancie?” asked 
Jack earnestly. 

“ Afraid ! of course not,” exclaimed the girl scorn- 
fully. ‘“ You don’t suppose I believe in it, do you?” 

Nevertheless, when Nancie found herself alone in 
the far bedroom, seated before the looking-glass, knife 
and orange in hand, she was painfully conscious of an 
eerie sensation creeping over her. It was so very 
quiet after the voices of the others had died away in 
the distance, and the room was so very dark. The 
tiny radiance of the candle she had placed on the 
toilet-table only seemed to intensify the blackness 
around. She could feel her heart beating more 
quickly, and suddenly there darted into her mind an 
old story she had once read of a girl who had rashly 
dared to try the very spell she was trying now: how 
out of the blackness reflected in the mirror had arisen 
a dark sinister face looking over her shoulder: how 
next day a stranger had arrived in the neighbourhood 
—a man who was strangely like the apparition in the 
glass: how he had gradually acquired a weird in- 
fluence over her, and by next Hallowe'en had persuaded 
her to fly with him from that very chamber ; and how 
at the last fateful moment, as her hand was on the 
fastening of the window, the clinging embraces, tears, 
and prayers of a dying sister had alone availed to win 
her from the power of the evil one. 

As the weird story grew in her memory in all its 
ghastly details, Nancie’s fingers faltered in their im- 
posed task, and she sat, her nerves strained to their 
utmost tension, gazing with dilated eyes into the 
blackness. 
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Suddenly there was borne in upon her mind the 
consciousness of another presence, and, with an added 
horrer, she became aware that out of the darkness 
behind her was slowly growing a human face. 

Not a sound broke the silence, but with fascinated 
gaze she beheld the face advance slowly, slowly. The 
next moment Nancie felt the light touch of fingers 
upon the nape of her neck. 

A startled shriek rang through the house, and, 
springing to her feet, the girl found herself face to 
face with Alec McDonald. Never dreaming that she 
would be alarmed, he had, half in fun, half with an 
idea of completing the spell, and so bringing his love 
affair to a climax, taken off his shoes and stolen 
quietly in upon Nancie. 

In a moment a wild frenzy of resentful passion 
swept through the girl. 

* How dare you! how dare you!” she panted, her 
hand pressed tightly on her still throbbing heart. 

For answer. Alec seized her hands, and drew her 
gently to him. 

“ Nancie, I am so sorry,” he began remorsefully. “ I 
never meant to frighten you so.” 

But Nancie was past listening to apologies just 
then. She tore her hands away, and with a stamp 
of her foot repeated— 

“How dare you! I’ll never forgive you; never!” 
and like a flash she was past him, and had joined the 
group just emerging from the wattles. 

~ Whatever is the matter, Nancie?” cried her mother. 

Nancie laughed shamefacedly, although her heart 
was still beating tumultuously. 

‘I did not think I could be so silly,” she said: 
* but it was dark, and a sudden noise startled me.” 

Alec’s absence had passed unnoticed in the darkness, 
and Nancie’s explanation proved sufficient. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Love took up the harp of life and smote the chord 

of self, that trembling passed in music out of sight.” 
Ir was barely a week after Hallowe'en that Alec came 
over to Nondela with the post. Nancie’s resentment 
was as short-lived as it was quickly roused. She had 
quite forgiven him, and now rose from the piano, 
where she had been practising a new piece, to greet 
him with a smile of welcome. 

The post was bulky, and Alec came into the room 
with his saddle-bag in his hand. 

“There is something for you here,” he said, as they 
shook hands; “so I thought I would bring it myself, 
instead of waiting for the boy to fetch it in the 
morning.” 

“Thank you,” said Nancie. looking on with in 
terest while he extracted a parcel from the bag and 
put it into her hands. 

“JT wonder what it is?”’ 
and over, as people will in 
seems to be a book.’ 

“You had better open it.” said Alec, smiling down 
into the blue eyes raised to his in puzzled wonder. 

Nancie took her scissors and rapidly cut the string ; 
the wrappings were torn aside, and there lay on the 
table a handsome edition of Longfellow’s poems. 


she said. turning it over 
such circumstances. “ It 
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“Oh! how lovely,” cried the girl, rapturously seiz- 
ing the book. “The very thing I was longing for, 
Did you———?” and her eyes met his with a mute 
question. 

Alec’s face darkened as he shook his head ; if only 
it had been his luck! 

“Who could have sent it?” murmured Nancie, 
Then, opening the cover, she glanced at the title-page, 
on which a few lines were inscribed. The 
seemed to come on her like an electric shock. “ Good 
gracious !” she cried, with a little gasp; and the 
book fell from her hands upon the table. A moment’s 
silence was followed by a little amused laugh. “To 
think of it!” she continued, and her eyes, dancing 
with merriment, were raised to his. 

But there was no answering gleam in Alec's eyes. 

* Are you in possession of the desired information ! 
he asked stiffly ; for the demon of jealousy was rising 
within him. 

“Yes,” replied Nancie. ‘ Do you remember the day 
father and mother went to town? You came up just 
as some visitors were leaving.” 

Alec’s face grew darker as he interrupted angrily— 

“Ts it one of them who sent you this?” 

Nancie nodded, her eyes brimfu! of fun as she held 
it out for his inspection. 

“ Look,” she said. 

“Thank you. I don’t care to touch it,” he said 
shortly. “I consider it a most unwarrantable piece 
of impertinence.” 

Nancie drew herself up, and an angry light flashed 
in her eyes. 

“And I consider it a very great honour,” she said 
loftily. 

“Nancie,” he cried eagerly, “ you can’t mean it.” 

“T most certainly mean it,” she replied. “I dis- 
tinctly consider it an honour.” 

Alec looked at her a moment ; then, as if he had not 
heard her last speech, he said more gently— 

“You ‘ll send it back, Nancie, won't you?” 

*T shall do nothing of the sort.” she replied hotly, 
gathering the book into her arms. as if she feared a 
forcible withdrawal. ‘TI shall putiton my own book- 
shelves and she moved towards the door- 


” 


sense 


at once,” 
way. 

As she passed him, Alec laid a detaining hand upon 
her arm. He had formed a sudden resolution, and 
would even now put his fate to the test. If she loved 
him she would not refuse to return a gift which, in 
his opinion, ought never to have been offered. 

“Stay a moment, Nancie,” he said pleadingly. 

She turned a mutinous face towards him. 

“Well?” 

“Send it back, Nancie,” he said again. 

‘Why should I send it back?” and the defiance in 
the girl’s tone hardened him again. 

He answered her stiffly. 

In the first place, it is not seemly for a gir! to 
receive presents from a man, and a stranger. 

«That is my affair,” she interrupted. 

“No; it is mine, Nancie, for” — here his voice 
softened involuntarily—* I love you.” 

Nancie’s eyes dropped beneath his gaze, and her 
sweet mouth trembled and softencd from its defiant 
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éurves. Had Alec followed up his advantage, all 
might have been well; but, sadly deficient in tact 
jn this supreme moment, he failed utterly to com- 
prehend the nature of the girl he wished to make his 
wife. 

“TI love you, Nancie,” he said, with an air of pro- 
prietorship ; “and I don’t care about your receiving 
presents from strangers. Don’t you see, dear?” 

He spoke gently enough, but he had gone too far. 
All Nancie’s pride was up in arms. She raised her 
small head haughtily. and looking him in the face, 
said, with an icy little laungh— 

“You do me too much honour, Mr. McDonald; but 
the man I marry must have more faith in me than you 
appear to have.” 

- Even yet Alec might have won, but, with a tactless- 
ness that mounted to the sublime, he said warningly— 

‘Take care, Nancie ; I am asking you to marry me.” 

She faced him in a fury of passion. 

“And I am refusing you,” she said, “distinctly and 
utterly!” She spoke with cutting emphasis, then 
deliberately turned and walked away. 

So Alec McDonald came no more to Nondela; and 
the weeks went on, and the long days grew hotter and 
hotter until December came. 

As Nancie slowly realised that her lover had taken 
for granted that all was over between them, she awoke 
to the consciousness that her affections were more 
involved than she had been aware. She grew pale and 
thin, and more irritable than her family had ever 
known her to be. Whatever Mrs. Bell thought of 
Alec’s prolonged absence and Nancie’s preoccupation, 
she was far too wise to seek to force her child's con- 
fidence, and ascribing Nancie’s falling-off in health 
to the intense heat of the weather, she strongly urged 
on the girl a visit to the Free State. But Nancie 
repudiated all idea of the necessity for a change so 
strongly, and was so firm in her determination to 
remain at home, that her mother did not recur to the 
subject. 

So matters went on until one day in December. 
There had been a terrific thunderstorm in the after- 
noon, and towards sundown Nancie was returning 
from the stables, where she had been ministering to 
the necessities of a brood of half-drowned chickens, 
when a Kaffir on horseback rode hastily up to the 
door, 

It was one of Alec McDonald’s boys. Nancie knew 
him well. 

“ Inkosazana !” he exclaimed as the girl came up. 

“What is wrong?” she cried. instinctively reading 
bad news in his face. 

“The baas,” replied the boy. ‘ He went out early 
to count the cattle, and he has not returned. His 
breakfast waits for him.” 

“But he has gone somewhere for shelter,” said 
Nancie. 

“No, Inkosazana. The horse returned hefore the 
storm, and the saddle and bridle were on. 

Nancie turned white to the lips, and she leant 
against the door-post to steady the trembling of her 
limbs. Just then Mrs. Bell came through the kitchen. 

“Oh, mother!” gasped Nancie. “Something has 
happened to Alec McDonald.” 
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Mrs. Bell turned to the Kaffir, and in a few minutes 
was in the possession of all that had occurred. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Nancie,” she said. “I dare 
say it is all right, but I will speak to your father at 
once.” 

Then Nancie pulled herself together, and, with 
white face and a sinking heart, followed her mother 
into the sitting-room. ‘ 

“He has probably taken shelter somewhere,” her 
father was saying as she entered the room. “ How- 
ever, it will be as well to ride over. Tell Amaband tu 
saddle up my horse.” 

So Mr. Bell rode away with the Kaffir, and poor 
Nancie was left to her first experience of the suspense 
that makes the heart sick. 

She went about her work with a strained look on 
her face that made her mother’s heart ache: but Mrs. 
Bell knew that the time for sympathy was not yet. 

About nine o’clock came a tiny note from Mr. Bell. 

* Turn out all the boys with lanterns. Alec has not 
come home, and we have heard nothing of him.” 

“We had better go to bed, dear,” said Mrs. Bell to 
Nancie, when this was accomplished. ‘“ Remember 
that, after all, there may be nothing wrong, and it is 
the truest wisdom to husband one’s strength against 
the time it is needed.” 

True wisdom indeed, but impossible of attainment 
to the young ; and poor Nancie sat alone through the 
long weary hours of the night, every nerve strained to 
its utmost tension, for she knew now that she loved 
Alec McDonald better than all the world. 

It was breakfast-time next morning before Mr. Bell 
came home. Nancie met him at the door. 

“Yes, we have found him,” he said, in answer to 
her mute inquiry. “He was lying in the old grass on 
the kopje, soaked through and quite unconscious. 
There must have been an accident, of course, but he is 
still insensible. I sent at once for the doctor, and just 
came down to let you know and get a change of 
clothes. I must get back as quickly as possible.” 

Mrs. Bell attended to her husband, and when he 
had gone she went in search of Nancie, who had dis- 
appeared. 

Poor Nancie! The realisation of her worst fears 
after her sleepless night was too much for her over- 
wrought nerves. She had completely broken down, 
and was lying on her bed, sobbing with hysterical 
violence. 

Mrs. Bell closed the door behind her, and came 
softly to the bedside. 

“ My poor little girl!’ she said pityingly. Then she 
drew the girl into her motherly arms, and Nancie 
nestled there. clinging as if she were a child again. 

Presently her passionate grief wore itself out, and 
then, in answer to her mother’s gentle questions, the 
whole story was told. Mrs. Bell said very little, only 
held her child close in her arms, and soothed her back 
to quietude. 

* Now. dear. you must try and sleep.” she said at 
length, ‘or you will be ill. i will darken the room. 
and as soon as there is any farther news you shal! 
be told.” 

Nancie thought in her young despair that she could 
never sleep again ; but she was worn out with emotion, 
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and the dimness of the darkened room lay like a soft 
hand upon her weary eyelids. Slowly consciousness 
passed from her, and she lay in a soft dreamless 
slumber. 

It was afternoon when Mrs. Bell came back to the 
room, and Nancie had just opened her eyes. 

“Your father has come home,” she said gravely. 
“The doctor is afraid that Alec may have a serious 
illness, but he says he will be better able to tell 
to-morrow.” 

A look of anguish crept into the girl's eyes. 

“Oh, mother! if I could only nurse him,” she cried 
impulsively. 

“That is out of the question, dear,” said Mrs, Bell 
gravely. 

* But, mother, someone must look after him.” 

“Yes ; the doctor says that is absolutely necessary. 
His life may depend on it. He has promised to try 
and bring a nurse from town, but it is difficult to find 
a trustworthy person.” 

Nancie caught her breath with a sob. 

“Mother,” she whispered eagerly, ‘do you think 
you could nurse him?” 

“JT don’t know, Nancie,” said Mrs. Bell seriously. 
“JT will think over the matter; we must do nothing 
hastily. My first duty lies at home, and I am not sure 
that I should be justified in neglecting my own 
family.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Nancie, “what could go 
wrong here at home? I will work day and night, if 
necessary. I will fill your place and my own too.” 

“And make yourself ill. That would never do, 
Nancie ; but I will speak to your father, and see what 
he says. I must be guided by his opinion.” 

But consulting Mr. Bell was only a matter of form. 

“Tf you are equal to it, I have no objection,” he 
said, “especially as you tell me Nancie’s happiness 
depends on his recovery.” 

So Mrs. Bell went to Deepdene, taking Bertie with 
her to bring back the daily bulletins, and carry her 
any little thing she needed from home. 

For a fortnight Alec McDonald was very ill, and 
to Nancie it was a time of wearing anxiety; but she 
bore up bravely, resolute in her determination to fill 
her mother’s place in the home. At last came the 
news that he was out of danger; and that night 
Nancie’s pillow was wet with thankful tears. 

But he was very weak: so weak that for several 
days he hardly realised Mrs. Bell’s presence, and 
accepted all her ministrations as a matter of course. 

As he grew stronger, he awoke to the consciousness 
that it was to Mrs. Bell’s careful nursing he owed his 
life ; and lying there through the long weary hours, 
with nothing to do but review his own past follies and 
mistakes, he had full leisure to discover how hasty 
he had been. 

“Tf I could only live the time over,” he said 
wearily to himself again and again, “I would act 
very differently ; but it is too late.” 


It wanted but a week to Christmas, and Mrs. Bell 
was seated by Alec's bedside, her knitting in her 
hands. 

“The doctor says you can get up to-morrow for a 
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little while,” 


she said cheerily; “and T have been 
thinking, Alec. Christmas is nearly here, and it is 


time I was back at home. A change would be the 
best possible thing for you, I am sure; so we will 
carry you carefully down to Nondela, and you shall 
spend the holidays with us.” 

A dark flush mounted to Alec’s forehead, but he did 
not answer at once. 

Mrs. Bell took no notice—just waited quietly, her 
knitting-needles flashing to and fro, her attention 
apparently absorbed in her work. 

At length Alec spoke, and his voice was husky with 
suppressed feeling. 

“You are very kind,” he said, “ but I think it would 
be wiser for me to stay here. Don’t think me w- 
grateful, Mrs. Bell. I am a north-countryman, and 
not good at expressing my feelings; but I know 
what you have done for me, and as long as I live I 
will never forget it.” 

“Don’t trouble about thanks, Alec,” she answered 
brightly ; “I am glad to have been of use. But tell 
me, won't you come and spend Christmas with us if I 
make a point of your doing so?” 

Alec hesitated a moment, and then—how it came 
about he never knew, but he cast aside all his reserve, 
and found himself pouring all his troubles into Mrs. 
Bell’s sympathetic ear. 

Mrs. Bell listened to him as she had already listened 
to Nancie, saying little, but by her tact and sympathy 
drawing all from him. When he had quite finished, 
she spoke. 

“Don’t you think, Alec, you have been a little too 
hard on Nancie? Don’t you think you expected too 
much?” 

*“T was a downright jealous brute !”’ he exclaimed, 
“and bitterly I have repented my folly; but, Mrs. 
Bell,” he continued earnestly, “please don’t think I 
am naturally so jealous. It was the uncertainty, I 
think. If Nancie had even given me her promise, I 
could have trusted her utterly. But she was not 
mine, and she is so sweet and gracious, and so popu- 
lar, that I despaired of winning her.” 

He paused, and looked eagerly at Mrs. Bell, as if to 
ask for her comprehension and sympathy. 

She nodded her head slightly. “I understand 
perfectly,” she said. “And now, Alec, if you take my 
advice, you will come and spend Christmas with us.” 

“Ts that really your advice?” he asked eagerly. 
“Then you think I need not give up hope?” 

Mrs. Bell laughed. “I think nothing,” she said; 
“but I shall arrange to have you carried down the 
day after to-morrow.” 

So Alec was carefully removed to Nondela, and 
established in the spare room. He at once began to 
improve rapidly, and by Christmas Eve he had joined 
the family group, looking somewhat thin and pale, 
but with a new light of hope in his eyes. 

The children had gone to bed. They were fast 
asleep by now, and Mr. and Mrs. Bell had retired to 
play the part of Santa Claus, and fill the row of 
stockings that hung by the open fireplace. 

Alec and Nancie were left alone for the first time 
since their memorable quarrel. 

Probably Mr. and Mrs, Bell had still the memory of 
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their own youth; at any rate, the stockings 
took a long time to fill, and Alec had abund- 
ant leisure for his explanations. 

He left his seat and came slowly across to 








Nancie. The girl lifted her face, full of a < ss 

grave sweet concern. “You must not stand — Re 

too long,’ she said gently; “you are not ANWEN io 

strong yet.” — ; 
“Tell me, Nancie, am I forgiven?” he asked Boe \ 


bending over her. 

The shy crimson that flooded Nancie Bell's 
face was answer enough, without the low clear 
“Yes” that fell from her lips. 

It was a little later that Nancie said, in her old 
imperious way, ‘And you will never be jealous any 
more)” 

“Never!” 
I trust you.” 

“And you don’t want me to send back that copy of 
Longfellow ?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied stoutly. 

“T will show it to you;” and Nancie slipped from 
the room, 

In a moment she returned, and laid the book, open 
at the title-page, on the table before him. 


emphatically ; “you are mine now, and 
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“ Look,” she said. 

He looked, and read the following inscription— 

“With the Governor's compliments to the domest i+ 
ated young lady who is fond of poetry.” 

For a moment he gazed as if stupefied, then lifted 
his eyes to meet Nancie’s dancing with fun. 

“Then it was the Governor himself? ” he asked, still 
in a dazed bewilderment. 

Nancie nodded her head, and Alec groaned aloud in 
his vexation. 

“Oh, Nancie darling, what a fool I have been!” 
he said, with heartfelt emphasis. 
EMMIE NICHOLSON, 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL 


DECEMBER 18TH. REVIEW LESSON. 
(rolden Tert—Acts vaviii. 28. 

NTRODUCTION. The 
text gives the general subject of 


golden 


last quarter’s lessons—viz., “sal 
vation sent to the Gentiles,” and 
“they will hear it.” Shall be re 
minded to-day how this came 
about. 

I. SAUL OF 'TARSUS 


New work needed new workers. 





Con. 
--20.) 


(ix. 1 
Saul the persecutor raised up to go to the Gentiles. 


VERTED. 


How was he specially qualified for this work * 

A free-born Roman Jew, of good education. 

A man of eloquence, tact, and refinement. 

Turned his energy into a right direction. 

Lesson. [ will send thee far hence to the Gen- 
tiles. 

If. Dorcas RAISED TO LIFE. (ix. 32—43.) 

Power of Christ’s name raised dead bodies, 

So through Him dead Gentile souls shall live. 

LESSON. [am the resurrection and the life. 

III. Sr. PETER’s VISION. (x. 1—20.) 

Vision of animals taught man’s equality. 

St. Peter learns that the Gospel is to reach all. 

First Gentile convert 

LESSON. There is no respect of persons with God. 

IV. St. PETER AT CHSAREA, (x. 30—48.) 

The Gospel preached to Cornelius and friends. 


-. Roman centurion. 


He and they receive special gift of Holy Spirit. 

Are received into Christ’s Chureh by baptism. 

Lesson. A light to lighten the Gentiles. 

VV. THE GosPEL PREACHED At 
(xi. L9—30.) 

A great increase of Christian converts. 


ANTIOCH. 


New teachers, new zeal, new name to converts. 
ILESSON. 
VI.. “82. 
-17.) 
His life very precious to the Chureh at that time. 
Delivered by God’s angel out ef hands of enemies. 
Lesson. Fear not, for I am with you. 
VIL. THe First CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 
(xiii: 2 —17.) 


I will declare my name to the Gentiles. 
PETER) DELIVERED FROM PRISON, 
(xii. 1 


Two Apostles sent out with solemn prayers. 
Governor of Cyprus converted ; Elymas punished, 
The power of the devil defeated. 

LESSON, 
Vidi.:.Sr. 
-43. ) 

Christ the Saviour of all—Jews and Gentiles. 


God shall bruise Satan under your feet. 
PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY SERMON. 
(xiii, 26— 


Blessings of pardon to all whom Christ accepts. 

Condemnation to those who despise His offers 

Lesson. He is exalted to give repentance. 

IX. THE APOSTLES TURNING TO THE GENTILES. 
(xiii. 44-——xiv. 7.) 


SERIES. 


Gentiles at Antioch in numbers turn to the Lord, 
Jews, in envy, persecute the Apostles. 
The Gospel preached in many other cities. 


LEsson. The Word of the Lord endureth for 
ever, 

X. WorRK AMONG THE GENTILES. (xiv. 8—22,) 

Miracles. The cripple at Lystra healed. 


Preaching. God alone to be worshipped 


Deliverance. St. Paul stoned and restored to life, 
LESSON. 
Jesus Christ. 

XI. THE APOSTOLIC CoUNCIL. (xv. 12—29.) 

Ceremonial Jaws not binding on Gentiles. 

Moral laws binding on all Christians. 

LESSON. Fear God and keep His 
ments. 


Endure hardness as a good soldier of 


command. 


CHRISTMAS Day. THE BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. 
To read—St. Luke ti, 8—20. Golden Teat—ver. 10. 
This day kept by all Christians all 
Birthdays always joyous days. 
‘joy that a man is born into the 


DECEMBER 25TH. 


INTRODUCTION, 
over the world. 
The mother has 
world.” Such possibilities lie before the child: he 
may attain to greatness and honour, may prove a 
His name may live 
How much 


‘ 


blessing to tens of thousands, 
in men’s hearts for many generations. 
more was this true of Christ?’ In Him all nations 
of the blessed. — His above 
every other name. He shall live for ever, King of 


world name—Jesus 
Kings and Lord of Lords. 
I. THE SHEPHERDS TOLD.  (8—-14.) 
the scene, 
The place. 
from Jerusalem, 


Describe 


Bethlehem, a little village ten miles 
Foretold by Micah (v. 2) as birth 
place of Israel's ruler, 

A census taken by the Roman 
his own 


The occasion, 
emperor Cyesar (ver, 1). Each to go to 
family city for registration. 

The time. Midnight ; shepherds guarding tlocks. 

The vision. Bright light gleams around. 

An angel form is seen approaching. 

The shepherds watch in speechless fear. 

The inessage. Fear ealmed by angel's voice. 
Good news to them and to all people. 

A message of love, joy, and peace. 

Christ is born this night in Bethlehem. 

A Saviour, Prince, and Deliverer. 

The sign. The babe may be seen in the manger- 
cave in the City of David. 

The song. Sung by multitudes of angels. 
Glory to God by angels in heaven. 

Peace on earth and goodwill towards men. 
Lessons. How does Christ’s birth affect us 7 
What did He come to bring ” 


Salvation. Are we saved from sin 7% 





















* Peace. Are we at peace with God and man ? 

Joy. Does our religion make us happy ? 

Il THE SHEPHERDS SEE, (15—20.) The 
angels depart. 

What do the shepherds do ? 

Decide to go at once to Bethlehem. 

Hasten to the place told of by the angels. 

Find the Holy Family in the stable of the inn. 

The babe, Jesus, lying in the manger. 

They then tell the glad news to all. 

How did the event affect different people ? 

All who heard wondered, but did nothing. 

Mary pondered in her heart—meditated. 

The shepherds glorified God—praised. 

Lessons. 1. Faith. Believe and act. 

2, Humility. Christ was born poor; be con- 
tented. 

3. Missions. Tell others the news of a Saviour. 


JANUARY IsT, 1893. RETURNING FROM THE CAPTIVITY. 
To read—Ezrati.1—11. Golden Text—Deut. xxx. 3. 
INTRODUCTION. A new course of lessons to begin 
the New Year. The Jews had been nearly seventy 
years in exile in Babylon, taken captive because of 
their great national sins, especially idolatry. Their 
punishment had now done its work. They had 
turned to God once more, and He had shown merey 
to them. 

]. THE KING’S PROCLAMATION. (1—4.) Who 
was he ” 

Cyrus, son of Darius, King of Persia. 

His father had conquered Belshazzar, son of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and taken his kingdom. (Dan. v. 1.) 

He himself been foretold by Jewish prophet. 
(Is. xliv. 28.) 

Called God’s shepherd—to lead the people back. 

Designed to rebuild Jerusalem and the Tempk 

Stirred up now by the Spirit of the Lord. 

Issues a proclamation to the Jews in Babylon. 

What does he say ” 

God has given him a mighty kingdom. 

God has charged him to build Him an house, 

All who wish may help him in this matter, 

They may return at once to Jerusalem. 

All who stay are to find money or materials, 

Everyone must give a freewill offering. 

See what all this teaches. 

1. God can move all hearts to do His will. 

The heathen king earries out God’s designs. 

2. God’s mercies are infinite. He will have all 
to be saved. 
3. Different ways in sharing in work for God, 
Personal service. Who will go ? 
Freewill offerings. © Who will give ? 
Building a temple. Who will pray ” 
Il. THE PEOPLE'S PREPARATION, (5-—11.) 
All classes prepare at once to go. 
The elders of the two tribes take the lead. 
The priests and Levites naturally follow. 
Then the people, whose hearts were stirred, 
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The journey before them is long and difficult. 

Would occupy four months at least. 

Find that 42,360 were ready to go (ii. 64), besides 
7,337 men-servants and maid-servants. 

The singers (ii. 41) would Jead the Psalms. 

“Who remembered us in our low estate.” 

The people would join in the chorus. 

“For His merey endureth for ever.” (Ps. exxxvi. 
23.) 

The king restored all the golden vessels which 
Belshazzar had profaned in his feast. (Dan. vy. 3.) 

So with hope and joy they started on their way, 

LESSONS. 1. God's faithfulness. All came about 
exactly in His appointed way. His promises are 
sure, 

2. God's guidance. .We, as exiles, seek our home. 
He will be our Guide for ever and ever. 


JANUARY 8TH. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. 

To read—Ezra tii. 1\—13. Golden Text—ver. 11. 
INTRODUCTION. Long journey over. Exiles arrive 
safely at Judwa. Some settle down in Jerusalem, 
others in other towns in the country. As soon as 
possible arrange a united meeting to decide what 
shall be done. 

I. WoRSHIP RESTORED. (1—6.) Notice the time. 

Seventh month. Full of solemn days. 

First day, holy convocation. (Num. xxix. 1.) 

Tenth day, great Day of Atonement. (ver. 7.) 

Fifteenth day, Feast of Tabernacles (Num. xxix. 
7—12), end of the harvest, seven days’ rejoicing. 

This the time chosen for gathering of the exiles. 

Picture the scene at the hill of Zion. 

Old men point out site of altar of burnt offering. 

Young men clear ruins and build it again. 

Mothers and children look on wondering. 

What else did they do? 

Restored daily sacrifice, morning and evening. 

Kept the Feast of Tabernacles, as appointed. 

Offered the regular burnt-offerings. 

Gave freewill offerings to the Lord. 

Arranged for keeping all appointed feasts. 

But unable as yet to begin rebuilding Temple. 

Lessons. 1. The importance of public worship. 

“T was glad when they said, Let us go to the 
house of the Lord.” 

2. The blessing of union. “ How good and joyful 
to dwell together in unity.” 

II. FOUNDATIONS OF TEMPLE LAID. (7 13.) 

Money raised by general collection. 

All the people gave willingly and liberally. 

Wood brought from great cedars of Lebanon. 

The priests direct and superintend the work. 

The Levites undertake the actual building. 

All men over twenty years of age are to work, 

Foundation stones laid with great rejoicing. 

Solemn religious service held on the ground. 

Psalm exxxvi. chanted in alternate verse. 

Shouts of joy and cheers resound. 

But some weeping heard also. Why ? 
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The Temple would lack so many things—e.g., the 
original Ark, with the Tables of the Law, ete. 
(Heb. ix. 4.) 

Yet in one way would have greater glory. (Hag. 
ii, 9.) 


For Christ would come and teach in it, and wonld 


bring peace and‘salvation to His people. 
LEssons. 1. Well begun is half done. 


z. Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 


cometh in the morning. 


PORES 
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THE CHEESE!” 


“NORTHWARD HO!” ETC. 





“*T will give you sixteen florins, 


(ELL, neighbour Hans, hast thou heard the 
bad news? Jan Petersen is dead.” 

“Dead, dost thou say? Dear, dear ! 
Poor little Bertha and Dirk: motherless, 
and now fatherless! It is indeed bad news.” 

“Good men are not so plentiful, friend Hans, that 
we can afford to lose them, and a good man has 
gone !” 

“You say truly, friend Jacob: Jan Petersen was a 








ui Jacob.”—p. 118. 


good man in the best sense of the word ; and, another 
thing : he was one of the best makers of cheese the 
country round.” 

“That was he,” said Jacob. “I was at Alkmaar last 
Friday’s market ; indeed, that is where I picked up my 
information. I wanted a bit of extra-prime cheese. 
but, believe me, I had to be content with what fell 
short of my expectations.” 

“Well, well,” said Hans slowly, and as if groping 
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for an aphorism, “we can better afford to lose the 
good cheese than the good man. Still, I’m thinking 
it'll be a cruel blow to those poor children.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Jacob ; “ the ways of Providence 
are past finding out. Well, well, good-day, friend, 
and better news next time we meet !” 

Their father’s death was, as neighbour Hans 
remarked, a sad loss to the two orphans. At first 
they were overwhelmed by it, but the elasticity of 
youthful spirits is strong ; each day, too, brought its 
duties, and there is no greater antidote to grief than 
the necessity for work. Bertha had always taken 
an active part in the dairy, and had been well trained 
in that most necessary branch of a Dutch housewife’s 
education. The question now was, could she take the 
entire management upon her young shoulders, so as 
to make a livelihood for herself and her brother? 

The produce of the farm—the cheese in particular— 
was, as Hans had said, justly prized, even in a country 
celebrated for its cheese. Would its reputation de- 
cline? 

Bertha firmly determined that it should not. She 
was proud of her small establishment: in dairy and 
cow-house, all the woodwork was scrubbed to an 
absolute whiteness, the floors were spotlessly clean, 
and whoso was privileged to enter left his sabots on 
the threshold. The cows, with sleek and glossy coats, 
stood with their long tails tethered to the ceiling, and 
were as much objects of anxious solicitude as if they 
had actually formed part of the family. 

It was about three weeks after her father’s death 
that the first lot of cheese made under Bertha’s 
special supervision was carefully packed, and driven 
by the trusty Peter to Alkmaar. This was on Thurs- 
day—Friday being market day. 

On Thursday evening the children sat and speculated 
about the eventful morrow. 

Little Dirk was anxious to have the honour of 
selling the cheese, and argued the point with his 
sister. 

“You know, Bertha,” he said, “I am eleven years 
old—eleven—and have many times been with father 
to market ; besides, girls don’t sell cheese. Do let me 
go!” 

“Yes, thou shalt go with me, dear, to take care of 
me; thou shalt stand by my side. but I will do the 
selling ; and then, if anything should go wrong— 
mind, I don’t think that it will—people will say, * It is 
only a girl!’ and thou wilt have a better chance, 
dear, another time.” 

Dirk nestled closer to his sister, and looked lovingly 
into her face. “I am certain that you will be success- 
ful,” he said ; “you are so good and clever.” 

Bertha kissed him. “ You think so, dear, if nobody 
else does.” 

Dirk's prayer that night before he got into bed was 
distinguished by an unusual addition. After the 
general ending, ‘“ Bless my dear, dear sister, and make 
mea good boy,” he paused a moment, and then said: 
“And please, God, bless the cheese. because Bertha has 
taken such pains to make it, and—because I love her 
so dearly.” 

Early the next morning a light vehicle might have 
been seen on the road to Alkmaar. It was of the usual 
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Dutch make: something like an old-fashioned sedan- 
chair on wheels, with quaint carvings upon sides and 
back, and painted a rich brown. The horse that drew 
it was harnessed with rope in place of leather, and 
the rope reins were held by a bright-looking girl of 
fifteen. Her youth was somewhat disguised by the 
head-dress she wore—a head-dress in keeping with the 
antiquated vehicle. Her cap, with a deep border of 
ruffled lace, wes partly covered by a wide circlet of 
pure gold, and above the border or ruff that steod out 
just below it, a skull-cap of very fine embroidery 
fitted closely, shown off to advantage by the gold. 
Round her forehead was a fillet of gold that fastened 
the cap to her head. Filigree gold earrings hung 
from her ears, and above each ear were little tabs 
with golden spirals, ending in filigree ornaments of 
the same precious metal. 

By the side of the girl sat a boy, wearing a peaked 
cap and gold earrings. His strong likeness to the 
youthful driver proclaimed them brother and sister. 

They were Bertha and Dirk, on their way to market. 

The vehicle followed a narrow road, seemingly of 
interminable length, on the top of a high dyke, 
the centre of which was paved with light red 
briquettes. It was bordered by tall trees, and on 
either side was a canal. In shadow the water looked 
brown and dirty. but where the sunbeams struck the 
surface it transformed—as with the wand of a 
magician—the dingy brown into ethereal blue. Here 
and there a stork stood motionless on one leg, or a 
water-rat betrayed his whereabouts by the widening 
ripples of his plunge from the reedy bank. Polders— 
as the fields are called that have been rescued from 
the sea—stretched on either hand to the distant 
horizon, looking like small islands, whereon the 
patient cattle browsed, needing neither fence nor 
tether to keep them from straying. Each peasant’s 
cottage looked fresh whitewashed, and with its bright 
red roof and vivid green doors and windows, helped 
to relieve the flatness of the landscape. 

Now and again were seen the russet sails of a barge 
apparently slow-sailing over the land, or the busily 
revolving arms of the ubiquitous windmill; whilst 
far on the western horizon were the low grey dunes 
or sand-hills that help to guard Mynheer the Dutch- 
man from his arch-enemy the sea. 

“Bertha,” said Dirk, pointing down the avenue of 
trees, ‘yonder is Alkmaar. We shall soon be there: 
you are not afraid?” 

“No, no, dear: don’t be anxious about me. You'll 
see everything will go well.” 

The boy looked admiringly at his sister; the lines 
about her mouth had tightened somewhat, revealing a 
fixed purpose, but there was no sign of anxiety or fear. 

“And what wilt thou ask for the cheese?” queried 
Dirk. 

“Well, dear.” replied Bertha, “that depends. 
Father got sixteen florins—I hope that we shall, at 
any rate, get fifteen.” 

Her brother said no more ; directly afterwards they 
entered Alkmaar, and were soon engaged in ex- 
changing salutations with townspeople and neighbours. 

The centre of attraction was, of course, the market- 
place: a large square, bounded on two sides by houses, 
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all differing from each other, most of them with the 
familiar step-roofs, and variously ornamented : houses 
with a tilt forward or backward and an inclina- 
tion to right or left—houses white, yellow, brown 
with age, grey-tiled or red-roofed. 

The big brass cans in the milk-shops, and the great 
brass scales in the butchers’, were as bright as polish- 
ing could make them. 

On the third side of the Place stood the weigh- 
house, a handsome structure, supported on arches, 
leaving a large space on the ground floor, wherein 
several huge beam-scales were kept for weighing the 
cheese. 

The tower above was ornamented with a statue of 
Justice, and below it the following legend occupied 
the breadth of the building—“s.p.Q.A. RESTITUIT 
VIRTUS ABLATA JURA BILANCIS.” (The Senate and 
People of Alkmaar. Virtue has righted the false 
balance. ) 

Above the tower rose a light and graceful spire, 
containing a set of bells that, worked by machinery, 
ever and anon discoursed the music so dear to the ear 
of the Netherlander. 

On the fourth side of the Place was a canal bordered 
by quays, where numerous barges were moored, their 
stained sides displaying to advantage the markings of 
All over the market-place were heaped 
in piles golden-yellow cheese, and around the piles 
look- 
out for a bargain; for the Dutchman is a shrewd 
buyer. 


the timber. 


were gathered the purchasers, each on the 


Of the few women. some wore a head-dress similar 
to that already described; some had a silver plate 
light 
trimmed with bright colours on the top of the head- 
Much 
A buyer would come 


instead of gold: others wore a straw hat 


dress—alas! a modern innovation. interest 
was shown in the bargaining. 
up to one of the heaps, the owner would remove the 
white cloth that covered it, exposing to view the 
The buyer would then carefully handle 
them, prodding them with his fingers to test the 
firmness, weighing hands, and—if 


satisfied with his outward inspection—would dive 


golden balls. 
them in his 


into his pocket, produce a tasting iron, and insert it 
in the cheese. The sample extracted was tasted. the 
texture examined, and—if the good opinion were 
confirmed—a bid was made. 

The attendant group watched the result. 
the owner would shake his head, then the bid might 
be amended; so the bargain would go on, amidst 
of the onlookers and the silver 
Suddenly the seller held out 
palms would be struck 


Perhaps 


the solemn silence 
clangour of the bells. 
his hand, the purchaser his; 
together one or more times, after the curious old 
Dutch fashion, and a final shake of the hands settled 
the bargain. Two porters then brought a curved 
stretcher, whereon the goods were piled ; this stretcher 
hung from stout braces crossing the men’s shoulders, 
and, one in front and one behind, they bore it to 
the weigh-house, where the cheese was transferred to 


the huge beam-scales. They were weighed, the par- 


ticulars noted, and the money was paid over at once 
Again the porters took up their burden 
and carried it to one of the barges. 


by the buyer. 





Near to the weigh-house stood Bertha and little 
Dirk. Several buyers had looked at their cheese, and 
had offered various sums—fourteen, fourteen and a half. 
and fifteen florins—but only to be refused. Neighbour 
Jacob reached the market-place rather late, for he had 
been delayed on the road ; he was still on the look-out 
for the extra-choice cheese of which he had previously 
been disappointed. His quick eye soon noticed the 
orphans standing hand in hand before their unsold 
He had looked at several lots without being 
able to make a bid, and he now approached the child- 
ren, and gave them a neighbourly greeting. Then, the 
fair white cloth being removed by the trusty Peter, he 
examined the cheese, tasted, and considered. He was 
agreeably surprised ; it was the best that he had seen, 
and fully up to the old standard of excellence. 
while, the man had offered fifteen 
returned to offer fifteen and a half. 

Dirk's face flushed, and he glanced eagerly at his 
sister, as it was the best offer they had had. She 
shook her head. The man looked disappointed, and 
hesitated. 

“I will give you sixteen florins,” said Jacob. 

“No,” replied Bertha, “sixteen and a half florins 
will buy them ; nothing less.” 

The knot of bystanders pressed eagerly forward, 
and little Dirk could almost hear his heart beat, he 


goods. 


Mean- 


who florins 


Was so excited. 

“*T will take them,” said the first bidder and Jacob 
together, 

Bertha struck the outstretched hands of each with 
her own small palms, and a shake of the hands ended 
the bargain, an equal division being made between 
the two buyers. 

Dirk scampered off, elated, to see the weighing, and 
Bertha followed at a more dignified pace to receive 
whilst overhead the bells broke out again 
triumphantly. Yes; success was achieved. Circum- 
stances—sympathy, perhaps-—helped diplomacy to the 
extra fifty cents. At any rate, Bertha had vindicated 
her claim to the Petersen succession as one of the best 
makers of cheese in North Holland, and there need 
now be no anxiety for herself and brother. 

That night Dirk did not forget to substitute a new 
ending to his prayer :—-‘ And please. God. I thank 
Thee very, very much for blessing Bertha’s cheese 


the money ; 


and making us both so happy.” 

When next Jacob met his friend Hans, said he, 
“T’ve good news for thee this time, neighbour !” 

* Let's have it, then,” quoth Hans; “ for good news 
is not so plentiful that one can afford to miss the 
hearing of it.” 

Jacob recounted his experiences at Alkmaar market, 
and finished up the recital with: “So the Petersen 
cheese is as good as ever; and I'll tell thee another 
thing: the young fellow that wins Miss Bertha will 
be a lucky man!” 

“Well, well.” said Hans, groping for the usual 
good raised from 
As long, neighbour, as Holland can 
produce good women and good cheese, her prosperity 


aphorism, “a woman never was 


bad cheese. 
is secure!” 

And there is not the slightest doubt that Hans was 
right in his opinion, so far as it went. : 
A. 


E. BoNnsER. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


~{ WEET my love, dost thou remember 







(Tis now fifty years ago) 
eX“ When the roses of September 
Lingered in their final blow, 


And we felt within love’s glow? 


In thy father’s garden walking, 
Bathéd in the soft moonshine, 

Love’s old story we were talking, 
And I said, * Wilt thou be mine?” 


And thou answeredst, “I am thine.” 


ON TAKING 


Youth and Promise were beside us, 
And the Star of Hope shone o’er; 

Now the snows of age have tried us, 
But the Star still goes before, 


And our love grows more and more. 


So in fair and stosmy weather, 
Dearest, we have travelled on, 
You and I through life together— 
Soon the journey will be done, 

And the promised guerdon won. 


WILLIAM CoWAN., 


UP THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


“Jesus said unto them all, If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross.”—Sr, Luke ix, 23. 
Also in St. LUKE xiv. 27, St. MARK viii. 34, and St. MarrHew x, 38. 





[ seems as if no saying of the Christ 
made a deeper impression upon the 
minds of His hearers than that which 
is recorded in our texts. Probably He 
uttered it more than once. It is, 
anyhow, reiterated in our Gospel his- 
tories. And verily it is a saying to 














= be remembered. We read that wise 
men from the East and simple shepherds from the fields 
were led to worship at His cradle. Kings and angels 
joined to do Him honour, and the song of His nativity 
shook Herod on his throne. What might not have been 
expected in a career thus augustly begun? What earthly 
regard, what success? But we read the beginning of 
His life wrongly if we take it to predict immediate 
acceptance by the world. The life and work of the 
Christ. though indeed all-powerful, gathered around 
it little of that respect which seemed to be fore- 
shadowed at His birth. The adoration of the Magi 
issues in the sneers of the priests; the worship of 
the shepherds is replaced at last by the hootings and 
curses of the mob. 

And this is an acted parable of many a Christian 
course. It is true that now the Christ-life is not so 
resented as it was in the beginning, but a man who 
takes it as his own may expect something in it akin 
to the disappointment and suffering of the Lord Him- 
self. So it might appear from His words : * If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me.” 

But in order to understand the real message of 
these words, we must weigh them well. Notice the 
form of this eternal sentence, and what is implied in 


its proposal. If any man “ will,” i.v.,—wishes to come 





after Me: if he chooses to take My life as his, he will 
have his cross. There are men accounting themselves 
and accounted by others as Christians who have small 
thought of such a prospect. They find themselves— 
so to speak—Christians by circumstance. A Christian 
life does not seem to them to be anything exceptional 
or trying. The larger aims of Christianity are 
suspected by them. Perhaps they are dismissed 
as flighty, eccentric. To such a one as this the 
vehement spiritual desires which seem now and then 
to impel some member of society are almost pitiable. 
He does not apprehend them. He knows no im- 
portunate impulse to take any specially high standard. 
He does not see why any stronger action should be set 
up in the mind of man than that which he feels. He 
is content with the profession of an aceepted and 
benignant creed. True, such a man has sometimes 
been hit. He has behaved himself as one awoke out 
of adream by some sudden calamity or shock. This 
has sometimes come to pass. But mostly such as he 
die in their beds. as they have lived, respected and 
regretted. For they are not bad men, as the world 
goes. Their religion may be cut and dried, but if it 
were taken from them, perhaps they might find no- 
thing else on which to rest. There are some souls 
with a swallow and an appetite so small that they can- 
not apprehend and digest the greater principles of life. 

Still the searching sentence remains. It sounds 
like a trumpet again and again throughout the 
repeated Gospels of the Christ: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.’ We are much mistaken if we 
think these words were not spoken with an eye toa 
far deeper, more serious and thorough following of 
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Christianity than that of such as I have noticed. It 
is not, indeed, everyone that can take in the spirit of 


A wish to 
be felt now as 


that summons. Some can; some do. 
follow, Christ 


strongly as in the old or past days, when we picture 


to come after, may 
the Christian to ourselves as one called to lay down 
his life for his Master's sake. There is a longing ina 
mind, here or there, for something sterner than the com- 
fortable acceptance of a traditional and established 
creed. There survives a sense that the call of Christ 
still comes to the soul of man in tones that sound 
clear and strong through the quiet atmosphere of 
ordinary religious profession, and which may some- 
times be like the ery of fire in a peaceful house. 
Some hear the summons to follow Christ with such 
singular and startling strength as to supply the 
motive of their lives. 
force and action, as men pent up in stagnant air gasp 
for the fresh breeze of heaven. 

This craving has, indeed, stirred many at all times. 
Some have responded to it by a violent change in the 
conduct of their lives. They have broken forth out 
of the dull circle which seemed to deny them what 
they wanted, and have gone forth as spiritual knight- 
errants. So have set out some of the warriors of the 
faith, backed by no rich societies at home, ready to 
die amoag the heathen for their Lord, and glad so 


whole They yearn for new 


to die. So at all times enthusiasts have marched out 
into a darkened world, thirsting for a battle with the 
devil face to face. All honour to these grim soldiers 
of the Cross who have dared to live up to their sharp 
strong light, and been glad thus to share the tribu- 
lation of the Christ. 
from stale Christian respectability in austere religious 
retirement, and a solitary crucifixion of their worldly 


Others have sought an escape 


desires. 

But be sure that none of these violent changes in 
the circumstances, the mere surroundings, of our lives 
are absolutely needed that we may most truly accept 
the invitation to follow Christ, aye. in its severest 
sense. We may deny ourselves and take up the 
cross Without all this : we may make the real Pilgrim's 
Progress without leaving the material city in which 
we live. In that we may find the Slough of Despond, 
the Valley of Humiliation, the Gates of Doubt, and 
Vanity Fair. Thence, straight from its familiar 
scenes, from the familiar house, having received our 
summons, we may set forth over the dark river. 
There may we find the wicket gate and Evangelist. 
There too, in the old home, may the burden fall off 
our backs, and the mind’s eye behold the shining 
ones beyond the clouds. 

We may follow Christ, though we live the whole 
life in the same town, street, and house. We may 
bear the cross and fight the fight here. For the 
cross is not far off. Indeed, there are many crosses 
—open, plain; sorrows, losses, sickness, hindrances ; 
phases of affliction, decrepitude, decay ; troubles of 
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mind, body, and estate; temptations. griefs, falls, 
disappointments; periods of dulness and vexatious 


monotony. There are fogs as well as storms on the 
Christian sea, and depressing calms as well ag 
hurricanes. These can call out our capacities for 


endurance. The taking up of the cross may come and 
be used in the commonest, most prosaic vocation or 
place. Indeed, it may be harder, it may involve a 
stronger and a longer effort to follow the Christ, to 
gratify the enthusiasm for a devoted career, without 
any alteration in or attempt to alter our outward 
lot in life. In following a vocation, in doing the 
duty of a household, we may fulfil the sincerest desire 
to follow the very Christ Himself. 

be sure that this is by no means easy. 


Let us, however, 

It is hard fora 
man to preserve his energy when he is spurred by no 
pointed call: hard to keep the fire burning in the 
rain: hard to keep up hope while little or no pro- 
gress seems to be made. 

But recollect, in the following of the Christ, that 
really the chief toil of the Son of man was mental, 
spiritual. 
sorrow of the soul. 


It was not mere bodily pain, but exceeding 
He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not. He called. and they would not 
answer. His was a misunderstood, disappointing life, 
and in that lies 
to be 
follow Christ, would use His spirit, and take His 
aim, in the midst of a short-sighted and depressing 
world. 

It must be allowed that if they do not trouble 
themselves about the future, about any improvement, 


as man; much of the self-denial 


which has undergone by those who would 


any increase of light, about any growth in sense or 
knowledge, they escape much present vexation. If 
they study to take the world as they find it, get what 
they can out of it for themselves, but generally let 
things be, as much as possible, they may lead a placid 
and comfortable life. 

Be content with that, and that aim, if you will. 
Trust nothing that you cannot see and count and 
pocket and taste. Eschew spiritual yearnings and 
desires. Listen to Mrs. Bat’s-eyes and Mr. Worldly 
Wisdom. Be cautious and serene ; be easily pleased. 
Only do not call this a following of the Christ. If 
any man will follow Him, he must count the cost. 
If anyone is stirred by spiritual desire to live His 
life as His true disciple, using His spirit, taking His 
aims, then he must be prepared for some shape of the 
true cross in the privacy of the home or publicity 
of the world. 

But remember, that although a man be beset or 
hindered, from within or from without: though tbe 
soul of the Christian be sometimes exceeding sorrow- 
ful and very heavy in the solitude of thought : he is 
yet one with Him whose enduring of the cross led 
to the right hand of God, and whose sacrifice for 
others is the true salt of the world of men, the true 
power which redeems, sanctifies, and saves the soul 
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“THY KING COMETH UNTO 


~- 


‘12 
(GS IGHS the evening blast, 
*.. Wintry ways are cold; 
ome Snows fall fast,— 


Soul, thy Lord behold! 


Still in patience sweet 
At the door He waits,— 
List His feet, 


Open wide the gates ! 


Heart aweary grown! Summer in His eyes Make thy brethren glad, 
Though life's summer flee, Smileth warm and sweet; Garland lives that grieve, 
Not alone Soul, arise ! Crown the sad,— 

Shall thy Yuletide be. Touch His hands, His feet. Thus thy Lord receive. 
At the winter-time, Earth for Him of yore Come, my King, my All! 
When the flowers low lie, Found no place, no rest ; Wintry sighings cease ; 
Hark! the chime Evermore Snows deep fall— 
Breathes the King is nigh. Spread for Him thy best! Deeper dwells Thy Peace. 


M. S. HAYCRAFT. 
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BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY'S VOCATION,” “'THE STRONGER WILL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE 


GIRLS ASSERT THEMSELVES. 


ERA was walking home- 
wards through the streets 
of Monkton Carbury, with 
a very intent look upon 
her face. Vera was a 
striking-looking girl; and 
perhaps the most striking 
thing about her was the 
resolution and quiet power 
of her face, which other- 
wise was possessed of the 
blonde beauty that is often associated with mere doll- 
like prettiness. 

As she passed into the quiet precincts of the Close, 
she threw back her head with a gesture that plainly 
meant a good deal. An unwontedly bright flush was 
on her cheeks as she crossed the threshold of her 
home. She went straight to the long drawing-room, 
where her mother and sisters were sitting, the tea-tray 
having just been brought in for the sociable afternoon 
cup, and throwing off the cloak she wore, she went up 
to her mother’s couch, and stooped and kissed her. 
by no means unusual in the 
family towards the delicate and petted mother; yet 
somehow all eyes were turned upon Vera, and her 
two younger sisters gazed at her with parted lips and 
flushed faces. 

“Something has 
herself, 

They were not left long in suspense as to what that 
something was. 





Such caresses were 


happened,” whispered Letty to 


* Mother,” said Vera very quietly, “ you remember 
our talk the other night about the future?” 

A troubled look crept over the mother’s face. 
always shrank from discussing troubled themes. 

“You pursued Vera gently. but very 
resolutely, * that Helen explained to you how serious 
a dininution of income two hundred pounds was to 
We talked over many ways of retrenching ; but 
you know you did not see your way to part with any 
of the servants, and we live so quietly as it is, that 
even if we never asked our friends in to 
or tea, it would hardly save five pounds in the course 
of a year; and you did not like to think of never 
offering little neighbourly hospitalities.” 

“T do not like it at all,” answered the mother ; “and 
a cup of tea costs practically nothing.’ 

“No; we certainly shall not save much that way. 
Vere says he can contrive to contribute twenty-five 
pounds out of his salary, instead of considering it 
all his own; 


She 


remember,” 


Us, 


luncheon 


and as Eustace does not live at home 


now. we might allow something saved in his keep, 
though one in a large household makes very little 
difference. 


But do as we will, we only seem able to 


make up about fifty pounds in saving and Vere’s 
money put together. The remaining hundred and 
fifty must come from something else.” 

Mrs. Willoughby’s face was growing more and 
more distressed, and heaving a deep sigh, she asked— 

“But where can it come from, dear? I’m sure 
I should be most thankful for any way out of the 
difficulty, but——” 

“Should you be thankful for azy way out of the 
difficulty?” questioned Vera, with a sudden flashing 
smile. ‘Then, mother dear, I can show you a way 
out of two-thirds of it straight away off, and I think 
that amongst us we can rid ourselves of the remain- 
ing third. or so contrive that it shall not be a real 
trouble.” 

Letty sprang to her feet; Ruby's face was all in 
a glow. They had half-guessed it from the first, 
when Vera had come in with that strange light in 
her eyes. She had done something. or was going to 
do something, to make money, and keep the pinch 
of narrow means from the door. Oh, how they ad- 
mired her for it! How they wished that they too 
could help! 

** Mother dear.” said Vera. seating herself beside 
the couch, * I am afraid I am going to say something 
that will rather shock and pain you till you grow 
used to the idea: but please try to keep in mind that 
we cannot possibly live in the dear old house, amongst 
the people you love and know, unless we do find some 
means of adding to our income; and remember too 
that in work, of whatever kind it be, there 
is no shame and no humiliation. I shall not mind 
anything, if only you will not make a trouble of it.” 

Mrs. Willoughby’s eyes grew anxious and troubled. 

“What do you mean, Vera, my child? Shame !— 
do not understand—what you 


honest 


humiliation! I is it 
wish to do!” 

“Nothing so very dreadful, little mother,” 
Vera, smiling. “I will tell the whole story in a very 
few words. You know how fond I am of drawing— 
how much time I have given to it these past years. 
My talent is not of a very high order. I can paint 
anything I see before me in flowers, fruit, and so 
forth, and I have a rather pretty knack—if it does 
not sound vain to say so—of designing patterns for 
art work, and soon. I have made all Helen's needle- 
work designs for along time now, and they are all very 
much admired. It is not a very high style of work, 
but it is good of its kind, and people say that real 
good conscientious work always commands a market 


answered 


in time.” 
“Bat ] 
loughby. 


don’t understand.” murmured Mrs. Wil- 
“Of course, people who paint can sell pic- 
tures.” 

“Some people can,” «answered Vera, laughing 
lightly, “if they have got a name, and can exhibit in 
some good gallery; though my fate would be to be 
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constantly rejected. But my designs are saleable. Be- 
fore Eustace went away, when I found how badly he 
needed many things for his wardrobe before going to 
London. and he had not money to get them, and Helen 
could not spare it from the housekeeping purse, I 
sold some designs to Compton and Vokes, and they 
paid me very well for them.” 

“You sold them designs! I hope you have rot 
told anybody. I should not like it to be known in 
Monkton Carbury that a daughter of mine sold any- 
thing to the shops.” 

Vera’s head was lifted just a little proudly, her 
lips curved to a full bright smile. 

* Mother dear, I think our friends will soon have to 
have their feelings harrowed up even more than that. 
I think they will soon have to get used to thinking of 
me as a ‘ young person’ in the employment of Messrs. 
Compton and Vokes.” 

* Vera !—what do you mean?” 

The exclamation broke from the whole group; all 
the sisters pressed round her in great excitement. 
Vera’s face was flushed, but the look of power and 
resolution was very marked. 

“T will tell you all about it.” said the girl. “ You 
know, mother, after our talk the other night, when 
we ended up by saying that it would really be the 
most sensible thing for us girls to try and do some- 
thing ourselves, and you did not make any objection. 
I wrote straight off to the manager I had seen before, 
who had spoken about looking at more work of mine, 
and I asked him whether there was any chance of 
my getting some permanent and dependable employ- 
ment from them, as I was wishful, if possible, to hear 
of something of the kind 

Mrs. Willoughby winced a little, but made no re- 
mark: she was saying in her heart that had her 
husband been alive, he would probably have said that 
the girl had done quite right, and that it was false 
shame to feel humiliated by admitting poverty. 

“T received an answer last night,” returned Vera, 


in the same clear way, “and the manager asked me to 
call upon him to discuss the matter in person. I 
went this afternoon. He was very kind, very gentle- 
manly, and very considerate in every way to me. He 
also made me an offer, and I very much wish to ac- 
cept it; and if I may I shall enter upon my new 
duties almost immediately.” 


“Your new duties!” echoed Mrs. Willoughby 
faintly. 
“Yes,” answered Vera quietly: “I will explain 


what they are. You know Compton and Vokes are a 
branch of a larger London firm of decorators. and 
they are getting a great reputation for their designs 
and their excellent work. They have lately opened a 
sort of studio upon the premises, where young women 
of talent and capacity are taught to transfer designs, 
to design themselves, if they have any originality or 
talent, and to do all kinds of minor artistic work 
which comes in the way of people in that line. Well, 
the manager says they are now looking out for a lady 
to take the management and superintendence of this 
studio. They are resolved to have a lady—‘a real 
lady,’ as he says; for in time they hope that there 
will be ladies working in the studio, and in any case 
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none but a lady would have the right sortof influence 
and authority over the girls employed. That she 
should also have artistic talent is a matter of great 
importance, and, in fact, the firm offer the post to me 
with a salary of a hundred a year, and the prospect of 
more if the enterprise succeeds as they hope it will. 
It will give me a sphere of usefulness amongst these 
girls over and above anything that I am paid for 
doing. and it will entirely lighten the burden which 
now rests upon the house. I have gladly and thank- 
fully accepted the post, and it will only be given up, 
and with great regret, at your command, mother. 
Nothing else will change my purpose, and I hope that 
I may win your approval and consent.” 

Poor Mrs. Willoughby! She felt herself in a great 
strait. She well knew the little world in which she 
moved, and knew that her beautiful and accomplished 
Vera would be held eccentric, unwomanly, almost 
degraded, by such employment; and yet the common- 
sense view of the case would present itself, and she 
knew that it would be a foolish and wrong thing to 
insist on breaking up a happy home, and going forth 
she knew not whither, just because she could not bear 
to see her daughter enter upon a career that was 
useful, irreproachable. and honourable in its way, al- 
though its connection with a retail shop seemed to 
stamp it as something below that magic line hitherto 
so jealously drawn around her and hers. 

But the girls were one and all on 
Helen, who for years had been practical housekeeper, 
knew well enough that without substantial help from 
some quarter life in the old house in the Close would 


Vera's side. 


be impossible, and dreaded the wrench alike for her 
mother and for them all should a change be necessary. 
Ruby and Letty were enthusiastic at the idea of such 
a “ vocation,” and only wished the like would come to 
them. The mother, after raising a few feeble objec- 
tions, was overborne by the sound sense or the eager- 
and, finally, Vera wrote a brief 
line to the manager of the firm, telling him that his 
offer was definitely and unalterably accepted. This 
missive she slipped out and posted with her own hand. 
returning through the dusk to her home witha strange 
gleam of triumph in her eyes. 


ness of her daughters ; 


CHAPTER VI. 
MONKTON HALL. 


“A CHARMING place—really most charming: I 
hardly know how it is we have neglected it so many 
years. The view from this window is simply perfect. 
And the house has been most delightfully set in order. 
Really, my dear Louisa, I am most grateful to you 
and sweet Cynthia for all you have accomplished. 
No trouble to ourselves; everything so beautifully 
ordered! It is like coming home, without half the 
trouble or anxiety of an ordinary home-coming.” 

So said Lady Grace Ducie, some two hours after 
her first arrival at Monkton Hall. when, after a con- 
fused and affectionate meeting between the sisters and 
cousins. the young people had trooped off together. 
leaving the elder ladies in possession of the long 
drawing-room, prepared with much care and _ taste 
for the return of the family. Lady Grace was a 
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much more overpowering person than her sister, 
Lady Louisa. Both had the distinction of manner 
and air that is frequently the accompaniment of 
high birth, but the elder sister had far more the 
appearance of the woman of the world, the woman 
of society, than the schoolmaster’s wife. Her dress 
was rich and in the extreme of the fashion, and she 
had a way of using her gold eyeglasses to look 
strangers over which not unfrequently left them 
feeling rather limp and exceedingly inferior, especially 
if they happened to have any quaims beforehand as to 
their probable reception by the daughter of an earl. 

“Tam sure, dear Grace, after all your kindness to 
Cynthia, the very least we could do was to strive 
and make the home-coming pleasant to you. And it 
is such an advantage to have you for neighbours 
that we shall all try very hard to make your stay as 
pleasant as possible. I want to get to know your 
dear girls as well as you know my Cynthia.” 

‘I do not think Cynthia is very easy to know,” 
answered Lady Grace, with a little emphatic move- 
ment of her head. “She has been very much admired, 
and is going to turn into a beauty, I think, when she 
is a little more developed. But I am not sure if she is 
wise in taking up the rélv of the femme incomprise, 
In these days young men like more animation and 
rerve ; and dear Cynthia is just a little too fond of 
snubbing the most eligible youths of her acquaintance. 
Why, if she had chosen, she might have made the 
most brilliant match of the season in Vienna last 
year. I really felt vexed with the child for letting 
slip the opportunity in that way.” 

Lady Louisa was divided between pleasure and 
pride in her daughter and the motherly instinct of 
defence at anything approaching criticism of her 
conduct. 

“T do not think I regret that.” she said. “I am not 
an advocate of early marriages for young folks now-a- 
days ; and I want my Cynthia at home after all these 
years. If she had married before I had had her back 
again, Gwennie and I would hardly have known her.” 

“Well, take care of her now you have her,” returned 
Lady Louisa, with a quick little gesture of warning. 
“T hope you are not overrun with impecunious young 
curates or under-masters with more brains than 
money, for Cynthia would soon be persuaded into 
a romantic love-match. I have felt latterly how very 
little influence I had over her. Her uncle has really 
more. He seems to understand her better than I do. 
But hush !—here they come; and I want to have a 
good look at Gwennie. She is not a beauty like 
Cynthia, but she will improve, and she will be rather 
in an unusual style, I think, which sometimes dves 
more for a girl than mere prettiness.” 

The door opened at the lower end of the long room, 
admitting a babble of girlish voices and a bevy of 
five girls; whilst the rear was brought up by Jack, 
a long-legged laddie, with a plain merry face, anda 
general air of having more legs and arms than he 
knew what to do with. The faces of the whole six 
were very bright. It was plain that the first intro- 
ducton to Monkton Hall had been a success. 

Violet Ducie was a little in advance of the 
others ; Mabel followed her, hanging on Cynthia’s arm. 
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Gwennie had hold of Rose's hand, and was laughing 
merrily over her shoulder at some sally of Jack's. 

Lady Louisa looked with interest at her nieces, and 
there was something of natural maternal pride in 
her heart as she told herself, with truth, that they 
were far less striking-looking than her own daughters, 
Violet had good features, of the same aristocratic 
type as her mother’s, but they were too thin and too 
marked for a girl of her age; whilst her manner was 
decidedly too artificial to be pleasing. 

Mabel was more of a Ducie, and the Ducies were 
not a handsome race. Jack also took after his father’s 
side, and Rose was really the prettiest of the sisters : 
but it was rather a fietful, uncertain style of prettiness, 
and it might be questioned how long the face would 
stand the wear and tear of all the pouting looks and 
passionate distortions which were a daily accompani- 
ment of this young lady's varying moods. 

For the moment this spoilt child of the family was 
all smiles. She had taken an immense fancy to 
Gwennie, and was almost jealous already of Jack, who 
seemed equally attracted by the curly-headed little 
cousin who had so much to say for herself. Whilst 
the three elder girls passed across the room to the 
sofa upon which the ladies were seated, Rose pulled 
her captive away into a curtained recess, and began to 
speak vehemently. 

“You are to be my friend, Gwennie. We are very 
nearly the same age, and I have never had a real 
friend of my own before. You must like me better 
than anybody else, and we must be friends like David 
and Jonathan—so that people always put us together 
and think of us together. I’ve wanted a friend like 
that all my life, and I think you have too, really; 
because Cynthia has been away from you ever so 
many years, and you must have felt lonely, like me.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I was ever lonely,” answered 
Gwennie, * though I am very pleased indeed to have 
Cynthia back. Nobody can be quite like a sister, of 
course. But I never quite knew that till Cynthia 
came. I had Letty and Ruby, and they seemed almost 
like sisters: Letty particularly, because we were in 
the same class at school always.” 

A sharp look as of jealousy passed across Rose’s face. 

“Letty? Who is Letty?” she asked quickly. “I 
don't want you to have a lot of friends. I want you 
to be my friend.” 

* How can you be so silly, Rose? 
not have lots of different friends 

* T don’t believe they can. The sort of friendship I 
mean makes people all in all to each other.” 

Gwennie would have laughed, but that something 
warned her not to. She thought Rose was very silly, 
but she seemed very much in earnest too. 

“Well,” she answered, after a pause, “I can’t help 
having old friends, and I can’t help their being older 
friends than you are; but we can be great friends too, 
if we like one another ; and as I shan’t see Letty and 
Ruby so much now as I did. they will not be much 
in your way ;” and Gwennie’s bright face suddenly 
clouded over, and she gave a quick glance in the 
direction of her mother and aunt. 

Rose was quick-witted enough, and saw the glance, 
and it made her ask a question. 


As if one could 
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“Why won't you see as much as you did of them? 
And why do you sigh like that and look so grave?” 

« Because I am sorry about it,” answered Gwennie, 
with a slightly defiant gesture of her head not at 
all unlike one of Rose’s movements: “and because I 
don’t like not to like what mamma says and does, and 
to feel that it is not nice.” 

Rose looked aroused and interested, and at once 
ey Gwennie to tell her all about the Willoughbys 
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delicately modulated tones which left the impression 
of an underlying hardness which all their surface 
sweetness could not disguise. 

“Oh, it would not do at all,” she said. “Iam glad 
the question as to dropping an acquaintance once 
formed does not even arise in our case. We shall 
simply not make the acquaintance at all, and there 
will be no embarrassment or difficulty in the matter. 
Mrs. Willoughby will probably have the good taste 


WW 
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and their change of fortune; which story, as told by 
the eager girl, interested her very much. though she 
felt very sure that her mother would not encourage 
anything like real friendship with girls who worked 
in and for shops. Rose was disposed to turn up 
her nose at the idea herself. But there was no need 
to speculate longer upon the theme, for Lady Grace 
was delivering herself of an opinion on that very 
subject. 

Presumably, she or her daughters had been ques- 
tioning Lady Louisa as to the young people of the 
neighbourhood, and had been hearing some of the 
story which had recently been agitating Monkton 
Carbury beyond its wont, for she was plainly allud- 
ing to the Willoughbys in those very decisive and 


not to call ; and if she does, I shall just leave cards at, 
the house some day without even asking for her. 
You, of course, can do the thing more gradually ; but 
there is no radical difficulty about it. When people 
deliberately elect to drop themselves on to a lower 
plane, and do it with their eyes open, they must be 
prepared to take the consequences. I have always 
been exceedingly particular with whom I let my 
daughters associate. It is everything in the bringing 
up of young girls. I am sorry they will not have 
many young friends in the neighbourhood ; but it is 
better to be a little lonely than to make the smallest 
concession to the levelling tendencies of the day. 
Society is fearfully mixed everywhere, but it is the 
duty of all who value what is really good in it to do 
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everything to keep it up to the highest standard 
possible.” 

Lady Louisa was looking rather troubled and un- 
comfortable, none the less so that she saw Cynthia’s 
eyes fixed upon the face of her aunt with one of her 
most inscrutable gazes. Very little had passed at Dr. 
Fane’s house on the subject of the Willoughbys and 
their eccentric conduct ; but the mother was perfectly 
well aware that her daughters were quietly and 
resolutely resolved to make no difference in their 
manner towards the defaulters, though they would 
doubtless yield obedience to her as to the amount of 
visiting to pass between the houses. Finding that 
her mother made no response to Lady Grace's speech, 
Cynthia herself made a remark. 

‘I do not profess to understand such things, but it 
certainly seems an odd way of keeping up the stand- 
ard of society to black-ball a whole family hitherto 
universally admitted to be well-born, refined, ac- 
complished, and in every way desirable, simply 
because they have had the courage and independence 
to earn money for themselves, instead of being more 
or less a burden upon their friends. I fancied people 
were accepted in society—in really good society— 
more for what they were than what they had ; but I 
suppose I am mistaken.” 

*You are often a good deal mistaken in your 
estimates, dear Cynthia.” answered Lady Grace 
sweetly. “But you will live and learn, as other 
young people do. It will be charming to be such 
near neighbours here. Really the girls will hardly 
want any other companions than one another. We 
have felt quite lost without Cynthia since she left 
us.” 

“Oh, ves! it is delightful having her back.” cried 
Mabel : whilst Violet added, as she drew Cynthia 
away again 

‘**And I’m sure I should never like to have anything 
to do with any girl who could demean herself by 
working in a shop. We shall be quite sufficient for 
ourselves and one another ; and then, you know, St. 
Aiden will be here very soon.” 

* Will he?” answered Cynthia indifferently. 

“Oh yes; he will stay quite a long time, perhaps 
for nearly a year.” Violet's face looked quite flushed 
and animated as she spoke, and she pressed Cynthia’s 
arm significantly. Those two were so intimate that 
there were few secrets between them— or rather, Violet 
had few that were not well known to Cynthia. It was 
an intimacy of propinquity rather than of naturally 
congenial dispositions, the same sort of intimacy that 
grows up between sisters, even where there is not any 
very great sympathy So Cynthia looked at Violet 
with a little smile and lifting of the eyebrows as she 
said— 

“Do you mean it is going to be really settled 
soon?” 

“Oh, I hope so!” answered Violet, a warm colour 
coming into her face, and a smile as of satisfied vanity 
upon her lips. “Of course, nothing has been said, 
but he must know how everybody wants it. and how 
nice it would be every way. I should so like to be a 
countess some day, and to have a grand wedding, and 
afterwards my own establishment, and carriages and 











horses, and everything like that. Wouldn't it be 
charming, Cynthia? And really. St. Aiden is very 
nice ; though, in “many ways, it would be more in. 
teresting to marry somebody who wasn’t one’s cousin, 
But there doesn’t seem to be anybody else, and it’s all 
being so nicely arranged. You'll be my bridesmaid, 
won't you, Cynthia? I shall want quite twelve to 
make a great show. We can be married at West- 
minster Abbey, you know, because St. Aiden was at 
Westminster School, and can claim the privilege. 
You wovld like to be my bridesmaid, would you not? 
I wonder what would be the prettiest dress for you to 
wear)” 

A queer little smile was flickering over Cynthia’s 
face. 

“Well, Vi, I think the details of the dresses can 
wait till St. Aiden has declared himself. There is 
such a thing as counting chickens before they are 
hatched, and perhaps our easy-going cousin may 
develop a will of his own in time.” 

Violet looked a little taken aback. 

“ But don’t you think he likes me?” 

“Oh yes; Iam sure he does. It would be very odd 
if he didn't. He spent a good many of his holidays 
with you, and you were always kind and nice to him. 
But a man can’t marry everybody he cares for and 
likes in a friendly sort of way; and some men havea 
way of falling in love all of a sudden and quite un- 
expectedly.” i 
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RuBy was keeping watch: beside a little sick Sunday- 
scholar of hers. She had visited him daily, and he 
had grown so to watch for her that her visits had 
become almosta necessity to him, The child’s mother, 
alas! was anything but a kind parent, neglecting her 
sick boy shamefully: and to-night, when the crisis 
of the malady was at hand, Ruby had coaxed her 
mother into permitting this evening vigil, which was 
to last till the father came in from his round with 
his cab. 

The place where the little boy lived was respectable 
enough. It was upa wide mews. one side of which 
was occupied by the fly-drivers who earned their 
living in the town, the other by the premises of a 
large liveryman and job-master, who owned many of 
the flies and hackney carriages, and kept saddle-horses 
and hunters in addition, and was reported to be very 
knowing in all matters concerning horseflesh, as well 
as very snecessful in his transactions on the turf. 
There was an excellent race-course not far from the 
town, where a good many meetings took place, as well 
as a certain number of steeplechases, ridden mostly 
by the officers from the adjacent barracks. The 
proprietor of these stables drove a thriving business 
in race weeks, and was a great advocate for them 
whenever any discussion was raised in higher 
quarters about the harm they did in the town. Ruby 
did not know much about all this. The question of 
horse-racing and its attendant evils never came under 
her notice unless when Vere occasionally spoke of the 
trouble they had at times with the boys in race week, 
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trying to keep them from slipping off to witness the 
forbidden sight. 

Ruby dismissed the hard-worked sister to get some 
sleep in the next room, and she herself took over 
charge of the little sick boy. She settled his pillows 
more comfortably, propped him up to an easier 
posture, and gave him something to take from her 
magic basket, the contents of which had pretty well 
kept the life in him for several days past. Then 
sitting beside him, and letting his hot little hand 
rest upon hers, she soothed him to sleep by singing 
soft lullabies, and soon had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his slumber was sound and dreamless, for the 
restless movements and hacking cough gradually 
ceased, and the breathing grew slower and more 
natural. 

The days were growing longer again, and a young 
moon made the twilight linger. The evening, too, 
was mild for the time of year, and the little attic 
felt stuffy and oppressive. The mews itself was very 
quiet at this hour. The men were, many of them, out, 
and the women were, for the most part, respectable 
persons who kept themselves and their children 
within doors. When her little charge was sleeping 
too well to be disturbed by any movement on her 
part, Ruby stole across to the dormer window, and 
stood looking out into thé gravel-covered yard be- 
low. The window at,which Ruby now stood com- 
manded a good view of the mews; and as she re- 
mained there, watching the old lamp-lighter kindle 
the lamps, and the last of the night-flies drive out at 
the farther end, she went off into a brown study, and 
hardly knew how time was passing till the cathedral 
chimes in the distance rang out the half-hour. 

“Half-past nine,” she said to herself. “I hope 
Vere will not come for me before Willie’s father vets 
back. He is certainly better; but if he were to wake 
up in the dark and not find anybody to take care of 
him, it might throw him back.” 

Ruby did not return to the bed-side ; it was pleas- 
anter here by, the window. She wondered what 
people would say if they could see her alone in this 
queer place so late at night. 

‘I don’t think they could be more shocked with us 
than they are as it is,” she said, smiling, yet with a 
little sigh. “I don’t think we any of us quite 
understood how hard it would be to be half sneered 
at, half looked down on, and so very much dis- 
approved of, when we first decided on it. I do think 
we did right. I believe we should all do it if it had 
to be done again; but, all the same, it is very queer 
and rather hard when one feels that one’s friends are 
changed or changing.” 

Ruby’s meditations were interrupted at this point 
by a sound of trampling footsteps upon the cobble 
stones of the yard at its narrower and more distant 
end. There was no accompanying sound of wheels. 
and Ruby saw that two gentlemen were riding into 
the yard. They walked their horses up to the 
gravelled end, and then the light of the lamps shone 
upon their faces. Ruby looked and rubbed her eyes, 
and looked again. She could scarcely believe the 
evidence of her senses. The elder of the two riders 
was a perfect stranger to her—a fine-looking man, 
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with something military in his aspect and bearing. 
Ruby did not think she liked his face, notwithstand- 
ing these advantages; but she had hardly time to 
give him a second glance before her eyes were at- 
tracted by his youthful companion, who was none 
other than her brother Roscoe ! 

Roscoe it certainly was—there could be no escaping 
from that. There he sat on that beautiful horse 
(whose satin-like skin was stained and flecked with 
foam), flushed with exercise, his eyes alight with 
excitement and pleasure, his whole face instinet with 
animation which Ruby did not understand. An ostler 
appeared to take the horses, and some conversation 
seemed to be carried on of a very interesting kind, 
to judge by the looks of the men, and especially of 
Roscoe’s face. Ruby wished she could have heard, 
but the window was shut, and she dared not open it. 
She was disturbed and anxious, hardly knowing why, 
longing to ask an explanation from Roscoe, and yet 
fearing his anger if she did so. It was so very ex- 
traordinary to see him with a stranger, and mounted 
upon this beautiful creature. Ruby could see at a 
glance that he sat the horse with the air of one 
perfectly at home in the saddle. What could it all 
mean? The girl felt hot and cold at once, and it was 
with a sense of great relief that she saw the father of 
her little charge driving his fly into the yard. 

She could now leave him witha clear conscience, and 
the very next moment her cloak and hat were thrown 
on, and she had slipped down the narrow staircase 
and through the stable below, where the man was 
just about to litter up his horse for the night. Roscoe 
was standing close to the open door; a jargon of 
incomprehensible words fell upon her ears. She did 
not understand a single thing that was said, but she 
felt by instinct that the talk was about horse-racing 

She moved forward one step out of the shadow. 
and laid her hand upon Roscoe’s arm. He started 
round at the touch, and then a strange flash passed 
across his face—a flash that looked like one of fury. 
His eyes seemed to narrow and to blaze with fire. 
and the flushed cheek whitened as it only did in 
moments of extreme excitement. 

tuby !” he almost hissed between his teeth, as 
he grasped her arm so tightly that she winced with 
pain, “what are you doing here?—playing the spy: 
I won't have it, I say---I won’t have it!” 

Ruby did not lack for spirit. and Roscoe was 
several years her junior. She had no fear of his 
gusts of passion, though they were very violent when 
they came. 

‘I did not come here to spy upon you,” she said 
quietly. ‘I am here by a mere accident. I have been 
sitting with a sick child in my district, and want 
to go home now. You can take me if you will. | 
shall be glad not to have to wait for Vere. You need 
not be angry. Roscoe. I shall think you have been 
doing wrong if you are.” 

Many different expressions had flitted over Ros- 
coe’s face during the few seconds it had taken Ruby 
to make her brief explanation : now the boy dropped 
her arm, and laughed with a carelessness that was 
perhaps a little forced. 

“Oh, I'll see you home fast enough,” he answered 
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“He started round at 


curtly. “Just let me explain matters to my friend 
first.” 

Ruby waited whilst he went up to his older com- 
panion, who was still talking to the ostler at the 
door of the stable opposite, into which the horse 
Roscoe had ridden had been led. The stranger was 
still mounted, and seemed about to ride away. He 
listened to Roscoe’s words with apparent interest, and 
cast a keen glance in the direction in which she was 
standing. Then he moved his horse a little nearer, 
lifted his hat very politely, as to the sister of a friend, 
and rode slowly out of the yard, 

Roscoe took Ruby’s hand and placed it upon his 
arm, leading her away in some haste; and as they 
were clear of the its rows of lighted 
windows, he turned his face towards her, and said— 

“Ruby, if you say anything about this at home, 
I will never forgive you—never, It is my secret, and 
you must promise not to tell.” 

“Why is it a secret?—and why must I not tell.” 
asked Ruby. 

“It’s not wrong,” he said quickly, “it’s nothing 
T’m ashamed of. I’m not one to do mean things in 
an underhand way. It’s a fine secret, and some day 
I'll tell everybody about it myself; but you'll spoil 
everything if you go blabbing about it now.” 

“But why? I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t understand—how can you 
till I explain? But I should think you must know 
pretty well how awfully nervous mother is, and how 
frightened she would be if she knew I went out 
riding with the Captain. The Captain is an awfully 


mews, with 


the touch.” 
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jolly fellow. He knows Eustace quite well, and he 
has splendid horses, and gives me a mount from time 
to time. I enjoy riding more than anything else 
in the world: but you know what mother is, and 
if she knew what I was doing she’d never have a 
moment's peac >, always thinking I should be breaking 
my neck. Then Helen and all you girls would be 
at me, telling me I ought to give it up. and that I 
was aselfish brute, hurting mother just for my own 
amusement. Oh, you know you would, and I should 
have to give up the only fun I ever get in these days. 
You know what you girls have done 
amongst you.” Roscoe was working himself up into 
a greater and greater pitch of excitement, and his 
words came like a torrent now. ‘“ You have made 
us a scorn and a by-word in the place. The houses 
where we used to be received with open arms are all 
but closed to us. We know that we are looked down 
upon and despised as the fellows whose sisters work 
Oh, you can put it what way you like—a 


gone and 


for a shop. 
woman can always argue that white’s black and 
black white, but that doesn’t make it so, all the same. 
Yon ‘ve spoilt Vere’s life and mine between you—he 
mayn’'t tell you so, but he hates and loathes it all, 
and feels the family degradation as much as I do. 
And now, when I have the chance of a little fun 
through fellows not of the place, who don’t know 
or care much about our private affairs, if you go and 
spoil it all with your confounded girl’s jargon, I'll 
never forgive you all my life long. I'll run away 
to sea to be out of it all; T°W—-” 

“Don’t be so violent, Ruby 


Roscoe.” answered 
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quietly. “T don't want to vex you inany way. If 
there is really no harm in anything, I don’t want to 
interfere with your pleasures. Are yor quite sure 
that it is nothing to be ashamed of ?”’ 

“Ashamed! I should just think not! As though 
I would do anything I was ashamed of !” 

“Does Vere know ?—he is not nervous.” 

“ Vere—he ’s just a cross between a schoolmaster 
and an old woman,” cried Roscoe breathlessly. “I 
wouldn't have him know my private affairs for 
anything. He'd be certain to let them all out to 
mother, and then——” 

And again the excited boy launched forth in the 
old strain, overpowering Ruby with arguments and 
threats, till before they had reached the house she had 
promised, not without some misgivings, not to speak 
of what she had seen, at any rate at present. 

With that promise Roscoe had to be content, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VISCOUNT ST. AIDEN. 
“My dear boy, how glad I am to see you!” 

“That is very kind of you, aunt, seeing upon what 
a visitation I have embarked. I hope you may not be 
as glad to see the last of me when I go—in the dim 
and di-tant future, asa great personage loves to call it.” 

“Don't talk about going, my boy,” broke in Sir 
John, in his ye’ ial way. ‘Why, when you see the 
covers, your mouth will fairly water at the prospect 
of shooting in the autumn. I will say this for my 
fellows: they have kept the place in wonderful con- 
dition, seeing that I have been an absentee all these 
years. Ah! and here come the young folks to give 
you their welcome. Well, we old folks had better 
make ourselves scarce. We shall only be in your 
way now.” 

“Oh, don’t go, Uncle Jack!” cried Viscount St. 
Aiden, laughing. “I want to ask you a lot of things. 
Have my horses come down safely ?” 

“As safe and right as possible ; and uncommonly 
nice animals they are. We will go round to the 
stables later and look at them ; but get your greetings 
over first, and your aunt will give you some tea if you 
want it.” 

“Where is Cynthia?” asked St. Aiden, looking 
round him. “It seems as if she ought to be here.” 

“Oh! she does not live with us now,” answered 
Rose. “I rather wish she did; at least, I wish 
Gwennie did ; she is more amusing than Cynthia, and 
I want her for my friend.—Mamma, why do you not 
have Gwennie here as you had Cynthia, to be my 
sister and companion? I should like it so much, and 
I don’t see why she shouldn't come.” 

“To be your white slave, eh, Rosie?” laughed St. 
Aiden, “and fetch and carry for you. and be the butt 
of all your tantrums? What a jolly life for Gwennie! 
How she must be pining for it! I remember her very 
well : a jolly little girl, with a lot of curly hair, that 
she called red, but which was a very pretty colour. I 
must go and pay my respects to the Fanes at an early 
opportunity. I shall miss Cynthia. She was so 
spicy in her remarks. She was Al at a snub; and 
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He laughed a clear boyish laugh, and Violet looked 
up at him with an arch smile. 

“Well, other people do not despise you, St. Aiden; I 
am sure all the rest of us have missed you dreadfully 
these past weeks. We have been so looking forward 
to having you back.” 

“ Well. that is very nice to hear. I am exceedingly 
glad to come. I have wanted above everything to 
have an English home, where there was shooting and 
hunting, and all the rest of it, and where one could 
feel at home and settled. Visiting is all very well ; 
but the pleasure is in settling down somewhere to 
stop.” 

“T hope that means you will settle down here for a 
long time,” said Lady Grace, with a smile. “Make 
Monkton Hall your Lome until the day comes when 
you have one of your own to go to.” 

They had tea in Lady Grace’s smaller drawing- 
room, and then a move to the stable was inevitable. 

“T have never seen the stables yet,” said Violet, 
who was essentially a very ladylike young lady, and 
had no love for animals or for outdoor pleasures. 
Her delight was in drawing-rooms and places of 
fashionable resort ; but she was beginning to realise 
that it might be necessary to modify her tastes a little 
if she was to attain the ambition of her vain little 
heart. “But I should like to see your horses—they 
all say how beautiful they are. You will not let 
them kick or bite me if I go?” 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that: you need not go too 
close up to them if you are frightened,’ answered 
St. Aiden good-naturedly, but without any of the 
chivalrous tenderness of manner Violet desired to 
provoke ; she bit her lip, and looked a little put out. 

“Come along, Saint,” cried Jack, springing up. 
“I’m sure you don’t want any more tea. Oh! do all 
you girls want to come too? Well, come along then. 
Don’t waste all your time dawdling.” 

The horses did not occupy all St. Aiden’s thoughts 
when once he had satisfied himself as to their well- 
being. He was very ready to be entertained by his aunt 
and cousins in the drawing-room after dinner, but he 
missed Cynthia and her music, and asked a great 
many qtestions about her, and about the place and 
the people round. 

Rose’s chatter entertained him more than Violet's 
music, and she was very full of a plan of her own, 
into which he seemed to enter with considerable 
eagerness. 

“Go? of course I will go!” he was heard to say, as 
Violet rose from the piano, tired of playing when 
nobody seemed to care to listen. “I should go down 
to-morrow, in any case, to see Cynthia, and pay my 
respects to my aunt. If there is any fun going on, so 
much the better. Boat-races, did you say? That 
would be awfully jolly !” 

“Tt isn’t exactly real races.” answered Rose, “ but 
the boats are to be got out for the first time this 
season. and the boys will have a few small races 
amongst themselves, to see how they pull. Uncle 
Fane asked Jack and me to go down and watch. Vi 
and Mabei don't care about that sort of thing. But I 
think Cynthia will be there, and I know Gwennie 
will. I want you to know Gwennie: she is such fun. 
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You would like to see the 


I am awfully fond of her. 


races too, wouldn't you ? 
St. Aiden said he would. 


And accordingly, upon 
the very next day he and the two younger cousins 
started off very soon after luncheon for the river, 
whilst Lady Grace and her elder daughters decided to 
drive down later, and take tea with the Fanes after 
the chief of the races was over. 

“It’s twice as jolly without the girls,” remarked 
Rose, as though she did not herself belong to that 
race. ‘ Violet always gets cross and tired directly ; 
and if people do not notice her, she sulks, and wants 
to go home. Now we can do just as we like, and have 
lots of fun.” 

The river Carr was quite a wide and important 
stream at this place, and the inhabitants of Monkton 
Carbury were not a little proud of it. Just as it 
reached the rising ground upon which stood the 
cathedral and schoo] buildings, in close proximity to 
each other, the river made a great horseshoe bend, 
almost surrounding the small hill thus crowned by 
fine castellated buildings; and as it curved thus it 
widened considerably, and looked quite a stately river 
as it ran. Thus it came about that the boys of the 
school had this river running at the very base of their 
own walls, and boating was one of the summer pas- 
times, as popular as cricket. 

The school had its own boat-houses and boats, and 
the head-master, who had been himself rather a noted 
oar at Oxford, was greatly interested in the prowess 
of his boys, and would often come down to the river- 
banks for an hour at a time to see how they distin- 
guished themselves, and to give them some skilled 
coaching. 

It was a pretty and animated scene upon which St. 
Aiden and his companions looked as they emerged 
upon the river-banks through the narrow lane that 
flanked the school buildings. Quite a dozen boats of 
different builds had been launched, and were darting 
about in the sparkling water, whilst the wide path 
was crowded with boys, some in flannels and some 
in ordinary dress, shouting to the crews who were 
evidently preparing to race, and delighting in the 
sunshine and the freedom of healthy exercise in a 
way that was pleasant to see. 

An unusually loud shout warned the spectators 
that something was happening, and there was a cry 
of “Clear the course! Clear the course!’ The 
smaller boats darted to the banks. and the spectators 
all began shouting lustily, whilst round the bend 
came two larger boats, each manned by four of the 
strongest boys in the school, racing each other with 
all their might, whilst a tall young man in his shirt- 
sleeves ran along the path at the side, shouting out 
words of encouragement and criticism which at last 
could hardly be heard for the cries and yells of the 
excited boys who were watching the closely contested 
race with the greatest excitement. 

“Fane's boat wins! Fane’s boat wins!” was the 
prevailing cry as the two came flashing on together. 
Harold Fane was stroke of one of the crews, with 
Roscoe Willoughby behind him, and this was plainly 
the favourite, as the cheers were loud and prolonged 
as it passed the boat-house, well in advance of its 
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opponent. Jack waved his hat and shouted as loud 
as anybody, whilst Rose pulled St. Aiden by the arm, 
and said— : 

“See. there are Cynthia and Gwennie over there by 
the boat-house, watching. Let’s goand speak to them. 
Who are you looking at?) The man who was running 
with the boats? Oh, that’s Vere Willoughby, the 
brother of the boy in Harold’s boat who sat behind 
him. He’s one of the masters here, and very clever, 
Do you know him?” 

* He was at Oxford with me. We were in the same 
college ; but he was my senior, and I didn’t know 
him well. I should awfully like to speak to him if I 
could get at him. He was a very clever fellow, I 
know; and a great favourite. I’m awfully glad to 
knock up against an old Oxford friend here.” 

Rose was delighted to introduce the two acquaint- 
ances, being quite proud of her very slight acquaint- 
ance with Vere. She had met him once at her 
uncle’s house, and was now almost prepared to share 
Gwennie’s generous enthusiasm for the whole of the 
Willoughby family. There was a decided spice of 
contrariety in Rose’s nature, and she delighted in 
taking the opposite side of any question to that 
adopted by her sisters. Since they did not intend 
having much to do with the Willoughbys, she de- 
cided to get up an enthusiasm for them; and now, 
with a very gracious air—an amusing, though quite 
unconscious, imitation of her mother’s—she led St. 
Aiden up to Vere, who was just resuming his dis- 
carded coat, and recalled the Viscount to the young 
man’s memory. 

St. Aiden was very friendly in his recognition of 
his friend of a few years back, and Vere’s face lighted 
for a moment as the two plunged for a few moments 
into talk about Oxford and former friends there, in 
the fashion common to young men thus brought 
together. But this was hardly the time for any real 
talk. St. Aiden had Rose with him, and the boys 
were clamouring round their favourite master to 
get him to organise another race. St. Aiden laughed 
as he said— 

“TI see I am only a nuisance now, Willoughby; I 
must not inflict myself upon you longer. But there 
are no end of things I should like to talk over with 
you. You must come up to the Hall some night. I 
have a capital den of my own there, where we can 
My people would be delighted to know 
Could you dine 


have a talk. 
you. What are your free evenings? 
with us to-morrow, say?” 

Then it was that a change passed over Vere’s face. 
It became suddenly harder and the 
friendly eagerness died alike out of face and voice. 

* You are very kind,” he said; “but I am too busy 
just now to fix anything. My time is hardly my own 
from day to day. No doubt we shall meet from time 
to time if you are making any stay in these parts. 
You will excuse me if I leave you now. The boys are 
getting impatient.” 

Lifting his hat to Rose, Vere strode away, carried 
off by a regular train of boys. St. Aiden looked after 
him with a puzzled look in his frank eyes, and turning 
to Rose, he said— 

“What was it? 
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Didn’t he want to come? 
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Rose was a shrewd child, and knew more of the 
world than her mother would have supposed her to 
do. 

“T suppose he does not care to accept an invitation 
to a house where his sisters would not be received. 
Mamma does not care to know the Willoughbys 
‘under the circumstances.’ I expect Vere knows that 
as well as if it had been told him in so many words.” 

St. Aiden’s eyebrows went up. 

“But why does not your mother wish to know 
them? I always understood that Willoughby was 
well connected. Iam sure he has the air of it.” 

Rose pursed up her lips into a queer contortion. 

“You had better ask Cynthia about it,” she said. 
with a short laugh. “She and Gwennie could tell 
you a good deal about the Willoughbys.” 

“Let's go and find them,” said St. Aiden. “I’ve 
caught sight of them once or twice; if they have 
seen us, they must be wondering why we don’t come 
and speak to them:;” and with some little difficulty 
the pair threaded their way through the crowd of 
boys until they came upon a little knot of girls 
gathered together in a sheltered corner just beside 
the boat-house, close to the door from the head-master's 
garden that led out upon the river walk. 

“Well, Saint,” said Cynthia, giving her hand, 
whilst a light as of friendly mockery shone in her 
dark eyes: “so here you are, as large as life; and I 
hope your precious horses, and guns, and whips, and 
spurs, and all other invaluable possessions, have 
reached safely. Will you allow me to introduce you 
to my two friends, Miss Ruby and Miss Letty Wil- 
loughby ? Gwennie you know already. The Miss 
Willoughbys—Lord St. Aiden.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE DEANERY. 

“T HOPE you do not mind, my dear?” 

“Mind, Mrs. Graythorn?) Why should I mind?” 

“Well, I never meant it to happen so. I was going 
to send you in with a nephew of my own—such a 
charming fellow, and so ful! of fun; but he tele. 
graphed only a few hours ago to say he was unable to 
come, and for a time I really hardly knew what to 
do, as there did not seem anybody to fill his place, and 
I cannot bear my dinner arrangements thrown out at 
the last minute. I did think of young Mr. Willoughby, 
but, you see, [ had not asked any of his sisters to the 
dinner, though two of them are coming in to sing and 
play in the evening, and I did not know if he would 
like to come, and I hardly saw my way to asking him. 
But the Dean happened to meet him in the streets, and 
Pressed him to help us out of the difficulty. You see, 
the Dean has a hearty, jovial way with him, and can 
say things to young men without giving offence. So 
he is coming, and I have put him to take youin. You 
see, it is rather difficult about the Willoughbys. Some 
people have almost cut them, and I confess I have felt 
a good deal annoyed myself about it. But the Dean 
only laughs and takes their part, and so we go on 
Visiting them much as before. And I know that 
young Willoughby goes in and out of your house 
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Ilis position in the school makes a difference, of course, 
with Lady Louisa.” 

“Yes, I think we all like young Mr. Willoughby 
very much,” answered Cynthia quietly. “Iam very 
glad to have him for a partner; I was afraid | 
might fall into the hands of some of those curates, 
who never by any chance have room for two ideas in 
their heads ata time. I shall be very well off, thank 
you, Mrs. Graythorn ; please do not trouble to apolo- 
gise any more.” 

Cynthia spoke very gently and calmly, but Mrs. 
Graythorn had a momentary sensation of having been 
snubbed. She gave a quick glance at this elegant 
girl, in her long trailing draperies of pale primrose 
colour, with her clear pale olive skin and eloquent 
dark eyes, and wondered for a moment if Lady Louisa 
might not have rather a handful with this newly 
returned daughter of hers. 

The guests were arriving fast. The Fanes had been 
amongst the first: Dr. Fane and the Dean, being great 
cronies, always enjoying a bit of talk at odd moments. 
Cynthia was looking very striking, her mother thought, 
as she stood talking to the friends who came dropping 
in by twos and threes. It was almost her first appear- 
ance in society at Monkton Carbury, and certainly she 
was making an impression. 

The party from the Hall were a little late—not late 
for the dinner, but later than any other guests in 
arriving. It was a trick of Lady Grace's to be (like 
royalty) last to arrive and first to leave. There was a 
little thrill of expectancy as the door was thrown 
open to admit them, and those who had not seen the 
Ducies before looked very scrutinisingly at them. 

To Violet, of the two sisters, was given the palm of 
beauty, but the connoisseurs of the place pronounced 
her slightly over-dressed and distinctly too décoll-tév 
for English taste: at any rate, in quiet ecclesiastical 
society. It was not thought becoming for young 
girls to wear so many sparkling stones, and mothers 
with plump daughters declared that girls with such 
skinny necks and shoulders should cover them up a 
little more. 

But everybody took to Lord St. Aiden at the first 
glance. His open merry face, frank smile, and soft 
voice and manner pleased the men and the ladies 
equally. But there was not much time to take stock 
then, for dinner was announced, and the company 
trooped in couples across the hall and into the huge 
refectory. now a blaze of light and colour. 

Cynthia and Vere went in together. They had met 
several times now since that first encounter in her 
father’s hall on the night of her arrival. Vere had a 
great deal of extra work to do at certain times of the 
year. which kept him at the school late on into the 
evening: and on such occasions Dr. Fane always 
brought him into the house to have tea in his wife's 
drawing-room, and to work later on in his own study. 

Of all the masters he employed, he thought 
most highly of Vere: and as the Fanes and Wil- 
loughbys had been intimate for years. it was natural 
for him to look more and more to the young man. 
and to encourage him to come and go pretty much at 
will. 

Cynthia had always been gently and quietly friendly 
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towards him, falling into Gwennie’s fashion of calling 
him and his sisters alike by their Christian names, as 
though there had been no break-in the former friend- 
ship. At first this treatment had caused him a keen 
sense of pleasure, but latterly—he hardly knew why— 
the pleasure had all gone, and it was only with pain 
and shrinking that he met her friendly smile. She 
was going to be a grand lady: she was going to 
marry her cousin the Viscount, his quondam friend 


THRE Quiver. 


was no real response in Vere to her advances, and 
presently she allowed the conversation to drop of its 
own accord. Then, after a short silence, she looked 
straight at him, and said— 

“IT had hoped that Vera would be here to-night,” 

A quick flush rose in Vere’s face, and died down 
into paleness. 

“TI do not think my sisters intend to dine out much 
more,” he said ; “and they were not asked to-night, I 





“It seemed as though she was carried away by the flood of her own melody.’’—p. 133. 


at Oxford; whilst he, the poor schoolmaster, would 
look silently on, and be speedily forgotten. He told 
himself that a great gulf had already opened between 
him and Cynthia. and he felt as though he would 
rather be miles away from her than sitting thus at 
her very side. 

Did Cynthia feel the change in his manner? She 
and its and could 
sustain a flayging conversation and make talk with a 


was no novice in society Ways. 
silent neighbour with the greatest possible grace and 
ease. But she was perfectly well aware that there 


am only here myself through an accident that upset 
Mrs. Graythorn’s table. I heard them speak about 
coming in later to sing. I suppose perhaps they may 
do so professionally. I am aware that that kind of 
thing is not uncommon.” 

He tried to speak quietly and indifferently, but the 
ring of bitterness in his voice could not be hidden. If 
he had weighed his words first. he might possibly not 
have uttered them. but it was hard to keep his feel- 
ings always under control. 

Again Cynthia turned the light of her eyes upon 
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him in one of those gazes many persons found 
symewhat incomprehensible. 

“Tf I did not know you better, I should be inclined 
to think that you rather despised your sisters. I hope 
you don’t ; for if you did, I should almost feel obliged 
to despise you: which I should be very sorry to do. 
I have often wanted to tell you my own opinion 
about Vera, but I thought perhaps it might seem a 
little uncalled-for—a little impertinent. I should 
have thought myself that there could be no two 
opinions on such a matter, but I find that there are. 
For my own part, I look upon Vera as distinctly the 
finest character I have ever personally known, and I 
hold that the step she has taken and the life she is 
leading is the most right, and noble, and best she 
could possibly have done under the circumstances. I 
sometimes wish that I could stand in her shoes—that 
Icould find a niche in the world where I might be of 
use in some sensible, practical way.” 

Vere had experienced a good many emotions as this 
speech had proceeded. He had felt considerably 
snubbed at one point, but the whole impression was 
one that left his heart many degrees more light. 
Had he really cared what Cynthia felt about all 
this?) He had not known that he had; but his heart 
gave a distinct throb of elation and pride, though all 
he said was— 

“It is very kind of you to tell me this.” 

She was about to say more when the ladies rose, 
and Vere could only follow with his eyes the graceful 
figure as it moved softly forward in the glittering 
train of satins and velvets. Then he found that St. 
Aiden had slipped into the seat vacated by his partner, 
and the two men were soon deep in talk about Oxford 
and old days there. 

The sound of music from the distant drawing-room 
at last struck upon St. Aiden’s ears, and he broke off 
what he was saying. 

“Let’s go into the drawing-room,” he said—some 
of the men had already done so. “I don’t want to 
lose music if it’s good. We will finish our talk 
afterwards.” 

The two young men crossed the hall together, and 
entered the vast drawing-room, at the far end of 
which stood the grand piano, beside which the singer 
was standing. 

St. Aiden never forgot the impression produced 
upon him as he passed through the door, and fixed 
his eyes upon the performer. 

What he saw was a girl, tall and graceful, dressed 
in a perfectly plain and very simply made robe of 
pure white, with a bunch of early blush roses fastened 
upon her shoulder. The lamp overhead shone upon 
her coronet of golden hair, and gave to the still 
white-robed figure a peculiar radiance, causing it to 
stand out with perfect distinctness of outline from 
the dusky background of the wall and the draperies 
behind. The girl's face was illuminated by the 
artistic fervour she was throwing into her song. 
There was a vivid light in her eyes, and it seemed as 
though she was carried away by the flood of her own 
melody. St. Aiden stood riveted to the spot till the 
last long note had died away into silence, and then 
Wrning quickly round upon Vere, he said— 
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“ Who is that girl? Do you know her?” 

“Just to speak to,” answered Vere, a little smile 
curving the corners of his lips; “she is my sister.” 

* Will you introduce me?” 

For a moment the young man hesitated, but no 
excuse occurred to him ; besides, if St. Aiden wished 
for the introduction, why should it not be given? 

“Tf you wish it,” he said quietly; and the next 
moment St. Aiden was at Vera’s side, engaged in 
animated converse, first about music, but passing on 
to other themes as he found his companion full of 
comprehension and reciprocity. 

The flow of talk in the big drawing-room had begun 
again as soon as the music ceased; but there were 
several pairs of eyes that still remained riveted upon 
the figures at the farther end. Lady Grace had put 
up her gold eyeglass, and was studying Vera’s face 
with close attention. Her sister came up with a 
smile to ask if Violet would not sing. The girl 
shrugged her shoulders rather petulantly. 

“St. Aiden would sing, Aunt Louisa, if you asked 
him, I have no doubt. He is an exceedingly good 
musician.” 

“Sing?” cried the Viscount, when the request was 
proffered. ‘“ Of course I will sing if I am wanted to ; 
and, Miss Willoughby, will you play my accompani- 
ment for me? I have not brought any music; but 
I’m sure we can manage something without.” 

St. Aiden and Vera between them were keeping the 
musical members of the company well pleased; but 
though Cynthia was no mean musician, she did not 
listen much to-night. 

For the first time since they had met since child- 
hood, Vere was talking to her, talking of himself, his 
plans, his prospects. His was no sordid ambition ; 
to be great for its own sake was enough, whether or 
no the world looked on with approval. Uncon- 
sciously the theme deepened, and both spoke under 
cover of the music as they could hardly have spoken 
without. They started when the harmonies suddenly 
ceased, and Cynthia stood up, for she saw that there 
was a move in the room. She gave Vere her hand, 
looking straight at him with shining eyes. 

“‘T wish you every success,” she said ; and he under- 
stood her, although her words were vague. “I think 
you will be great one day—I think it is in your 
blood. Look at Vera; she is great already, with the 
greatness that comes of true devotion and true self- 
renunciation. It is not the greatness men seek after 
most ; but I think that when we see more clearly we 
shall know that it is the highest and best.” 

He did not answer; he only stood looking after her 
as she crossed the long room with her graceful steps ; 
but his face had kindled with the greatness of his 
resolve, and the lizht of hope was in his eyes. 

“Tf she thinks thns, what care I for all the world 
beside? I will win her for my own—the one woman 
whom I love!” 

And in the sudden rush of exultation following 
that resolve, Vere forgot all but his deep love and 
strong hope—forgot his many difficulties ; and little 
dreamed he of the coming shadow upon his path. 
nor what hand was to deal him a blow in the dark, 


(To be continued.) 











THREE 


BY THE REY. 


“One thing is needful.”’—Sr. LUKE x. 42. 


HESE three passages intro- 
duce us to three distinct 
regions of thought, all of 
which seem equally im- 
portant. By the first we 
are led to meditation ; 
through the second we 
give utterance to con- 

in the third 

we proclaim the object 
of our practical energies 

The first brings us near to that heaven- 


sciousness : 





and efforts. 
sent Teacher who spake as never man spake, and 
makes us listen to one of those weighty utterances 
which from time to time proceeded out of His mouth, 
The second sets before us a man who has felt that 


mighty Prophet's power, and who declares, in language 
of the forcible character, the happy change 
through which he has passed. The third shows us a 
man who has both learned the great truth taught in 
the one passage, and felt a transformation analogous 
to that referred to in the other; and who. as the result 


most 


of such teaching and experience, has devoted his life 
to the steady, unfaltering pursuit of one grand object. 

It is obvious, then, that the three passages which I 
have brought together, though far separated in Serip- 
ture, are really bound to each other by a kind of 
natural sequence, and constitute a series which, begin- 
ning with the consideration and acceptance of the first 
truth, terminates, as by a moral necessity, in the 
proclamation of the last. ‘One thing is needful ”— 
that is the solemn, authoritative announcement of 
Him whose every word we receive with reverence : 
“One thing I know ’—that is the firm, unhesitating 
affirmation of one who has felt the power of Christ ; 
and * One thing I do” is the fervent utterance of a 
man who has made a decided choice between earth and 
heaven, and who is in no uncertainty as to the end 
which he will specially aim at in his journey through 
the world. These, then, are the three points to which 
we are in this paper to direct our attention. 


© One thing is needful.” 

It isastriking proof that the heart may often be a 
better interpreter of Scripture than the intellect to 
find that expositors of high reputation have differed as 
to the meaning of these words of Christ, while plain 
readers of the Bible will at once agree respecting their 
import. The “one thing needful” is evidently sal- 
vation; and that is to be sought, as Mary sought it, 
supreme regard for our spir:‘ual 
We are irresistibly led to this conciusion 
by a consideration of the circumstances in which the 
words were uttered. With great ease and vividness do 
we call up the scene before us. It is, in fact, one of 
the most graphic and beautiful pictures in the whole 
We see our Lord with His disciples 
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Gospel history. 
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PROFESSOR ROBERTS, 


“One thing I know.” 





EMPHATIC TEXTS. 


D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


St. JOHN ix. 25, “One thing I do.’”?—Puixip, iii, 13, 


entering Bethany, and hospitably welcomed into the 
house of Martha. Deep was the love which all the 
members of the family entertained for Jesus, though 
it manifested itself in very different ways. Nothing 
is here said of Lazarus, but we are enabled to form a 
very clear and definite conception ef the character of 
the two sisters. The one was devotional and con- 
templative, the other energetic and bustling. The one 
unconsciously displayed her entire submission of heart 
to Christ by listening with absorbed attention to His 
word ; the other laboured to evince her regard for the 
Saviour by taking much pains to promote His outward 
comfort. It does not, however, fall within our present 
purpose to dwell upon the circumstances of the 
narrative, or upon the different types of character 
revealed by Martha and Mary, or the value to be set 
upon each in the Church of Christ. I refer to these 
points only in so far as to bring out the real bearing 
of the declaration before us; and when we hear the 
Saviour replying to the querulous words in which 
Martha reflected on the conduct of her sister by 
saying, “Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things ; but one thing is needful, 
and Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from her,” we cannot but feel that the 
“one thing” thus alluded to by our Lord as of supreme 
importance is just an overmastering regard for our 
spiritual interests—or, in other intense 
and unceasing desire to secure our own salvation. 


words, an 


Keperience confirms the statement, 

It is true that the lives of multitudes appear to 
contradict it. They are devoted to the pursuit of 
many things besides salvation ; yea, that may be the 
very thing which is more than all others neglected, 
and which is thus practically declared to be not 
“needful.” But. notwithstanding this, all men must 
come at last to the conclusion stated in this passage. 
For can we conceive that if a voice were to reach us 
the dead. it would not repeat with solemn 
emphasis the declaration before us? Let a ery be 
heard from all the battle-fields of earth, on which 
thousands have fallen: let it come from the depths of 
the ocean, in which so many human beings have 
perished : let it rise from the innumerable church- 
yards of our world, which are so thronged with 
“congregations of the dead” : let it be heard mingling 
with the gurgle of the stream which has closed over 
its victim: let it be shrilly borne upon the breeze 
which sweeps over the desert where the traveller has 
perished—and still “ One thing is needful ” would be 
the utterance of universal human experience to the 
surviving children of men. It matters not what may 
have been the life which they had spent: they may 
have toiled for the wealth, they may have struggled 
for the honours. they may have plunged into the 
pleasures of the world; all these pursuits are now 
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forgotten, and the unanimous testimony of the dead 
is that ‘one thing is needful,” whether they have 
secured it or not ; and that is the salvation of the soul, 
implying. as that does, the acquisition of a title to 
eternal glory. 

“ One thing I know.” 

This is the next statement which demands considera- 
tion, and in dealing with it I need not spend any 
time in justifying the application of the words to 
spiritual things. All our Lord’s miracles were, in 
fact, also parables, which shadowed forth divine 
and eternal truth ; and in regard to the special case 
before us, nothing could more aptly suggest spiritual 
lessons to our hearts. In the man who was “blind 
from his birth” we find a true picture of the natural 
condition of every sinner, and in the opening of his 
eyes by Christ we trace an emblematic representation 
of the process by which the Saviour brings His people 
from darkness into light. Nor could any words be 
more descriptive of the experience of not a few be- 
lievers than those now before us. It is quite possible 
that an earnest follower of Christ may not be able to 
detail the circumstances of his conversion, to say any- 
thing positive as to either the time or the way in 
which he was brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
and that he, nevertheless, can heartily adopt as his own 
these emphatic words—‘ One thing I know: that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” At the same time, 
it should be remarked that there are cases in which 
even these words will not be felt altogether suitable. 
Some may have no remembrance of a time when they 
were involved in spiritual blindness. There may be 
no record of such a thing as conversion in their history, 
and yet they may be sincerely and thoroughly the 
Lord's. Brought up in a Christian home, and from 
infancy under Christian influence, the Spirit of God 
may have led them so gently and imperceptibly to the 
Saviour, that the memory retains no impression of the 
change through which they passed. Happy result, this, 
of parental faithfulness and example; may it become 
more frequent in the homes of professing Christians ! 
Nothing could be more delightful than to see the 
young growing up from their earliest years in the 
knowledge and love of the truth. But there are many 
with whom it is otherwise. They grew up either 
without Christian instruction and example. or they 
failed to profit by them. Many years passed, and 
still they were enveloped in spiritual darkness. The 
eyes of their understandings had not been opened ; 
their minds continued insensible to the claims of God 
and of eternity. But it is different with them now. 
They have at last been taught to take the same view 
of Divine things as those who have all their days been 
acquainted with the Saviour. Some of them can tell 
exactly when and how their minds were enlightened. 
Others of them cannot profess to do this: they can 
only say that they are conscious of a great change 
which has occurred, so that each of them is ready to 
adopt as his own the words of the once blind man, 
who said—“ One thing I know : that whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” 

The truths revealed, : 

First, personal sinfulness is perceived. Hitherto this 
has been almost unthought of—perhaps, indeed, has 
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been altogether unfelt. The man has lived in total 
unconcern as to the iniquity which he has committed. 
Perhaps open vice has been practised, or secret un- 
godliness, at least, has prevailed; but he has never 
been disturbed by the thought that such was the case. 
His conscience has been sunk in slumber, and his soul 
has lain quite contented in the embrace of spiritual 
death. He has been like a blind man skirting the 
edge of a precipice. Every moment he has been in 
imminent danger, at any instant there has been only 
a step between him and destruction ; but he has had 
no perception of the awful circumstances in which he 
was placed. At len~th, however, his eyes have beer. 
opened, and he has realised his true condition. The 
very first look which he casts around him shows how 
dreadful is the course which he has hitherto pursued, 
and how terrible is the peril to which he is exposed. 
He sees himself, as it were, with foot uplifted to step 
over the precipice on tbe brink of which he has been 
travelling ; and, like the gaoler of old, when he first 
awoke to a sense of tis guilt and danger, he cries out 
with heartfelt earnestness. “What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

Then another revelation is made, and he perceives 
the infinite preciousness of Christ. It always happens 
that until a sinner’s eyes are opened by the Spirit of 
God, the Saviour is but little valued. If we think of 
the man here spoken of while yet in his state of blind- 
ness, we shall feel how utterly inadequate would then 
be his conceptions of either the splendour or useful- 
ness of the sun. He only knew that warmth reached 
him from heaven by day; otherwise the noontide 
brilliance was to him the same as the midnight dark- 
ness. But what a change took place the moment that 
his eyes were opened! He then became sensible of the 
dazzling effulgence of the sun, and perceived how the 
light which streamed from it gave rise to every form 
of beauty throughout the world. The azure aspect of 
the sky, the variegated colours of the rainbow, the 
delicate tints of the flower, the dark hue of the forest 
and the lighter green of the field, the resplendence of 
the stream or of the sea, and the shadows mirrored in 
the quiet lake—all the phases of loveliness, in short. 
to be witnessed upon earth, as well as all the fruitful- 
ness it exhibits, were then traced to the beneficent 
influence exerted by the sun. Now, so is it with the 
estimate which is formed of Christ when a sinner’s 
eyes are opened by the Spirit of God. Hitherto there 
has been no proper sense of the preciousness of the 
Saviour ; but now it is felt that to Him isevery mercy 
to be ascribed, that only through Him can pardon be 
obtained and eternal life secured: that, in a word, He 
is “all in all” to sinners—their “ wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption ”—the sole Author 
of peace to their consciences, and of comfort to their 
hearts, in the prospect of eternity. 


* One thing I do.” 

If we have truly felt the force of Christ's declara- 
tion, “ One thing is needful,” and if we can sincerely 
say that our eyes have been opened to the great 
realities of eternity, then we shall each be ready to 
declare for himself, in the language of St. Paul, “ One 
thing I do:” that is, we are seeking, above all else, 
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a growing meetness for God's presence in heaven. It 
will be observed that the declaration here made by the 
Apostle is of the most emphatic description. Some 
may think it almost hyperbolical, yet it is nothing 
more than a genuine expression of the feelings of the 
writer, and it will be humbly adopted by every earnest 
Christian as the utterance of his own heart. ‘One 
thing I do,” says St. Paul, and this statement may be 
vegarded as in.plying the following truths :— 


Supreme regard for the welfare of the soul. 

The Apostle is, in this passage, comparing himself 
toa competitor in the games of Greece; and just as 
the racer thought only of reaching the goal, so he 
declares of himself : ‘This one thing I do: forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth to 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
> The attainment of perfect holiness was thus 
the grand aim to which his aspirations were directed. 
Amid all the duties he had to discharge, and all the 
subordinate objects he sought to secure, the supreme 
ambition of his heart was at length to be fully con- 
formed to the image of Christ. And so should it be 
with us. Christianity, it is true, frowns upon none of 
those honourable earthly pursuits in which mankind 
may engage. On the contrary, it takes all such under 
its benign and fostering protection, so that whether 
it be the acquisition of learning, the cultivation of 
art, the prosecution of business, or the occupations of 
home, to which we are devoted, these earthly duties 
will all be shielded and sanctified by the religion 
which we profess. But whatever the nature of his 
worldly calling, every true Christian will feel that he 
has something higher to keep in view while he is upon 
the earth. The interests of his soul will be supreme 
in his regard, and he will desire, above all else, to 
“crow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


Jesus.’ 


Consistency in the pursuit of heaven. 

“One thing I do,” says St. Paul. There were no 
conflicting purposes dividing his heart, no irrecon- 
cilable desires warring in his soul. His eye was 
steadily fixed on one grand object, and he allowed 
nothing else to draw him aside from its pursuit. Need 
I say that itis such concentration of effort which in 
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A STORY IN 


CHAPTER 1. 

e:]RED dear, just put down that newspaper 
for one moment, and listen to me.” 

Mr. Beresford looked up quietly from 
a highly interesting paragraph, and 
answered obediently, “ Very well, dear.” 

“T have just heard from Jack; he comes to-day. 
It is exactly like a man, to leave everything to the 
last moment, and then to write. Poor old boy! he 





QUIVER. 


every department of human activity leads to success? 
Those who fritter away their energies on many 
different objects of ambition will probably secure 
none of them, while those who select one department 
in which they will excel, or one great result for 
which they will labour, have every chance of at length 
attaining the triumph at which they aim. And go 
is it in spiritual things. The reason why not a few 
appear to fail in reaching heaven is not that they 
have never sought it, but that their hearts were dis. 
tracted between it and something else. They desired 
the sinful pleasures of the world along with the attain- 
ment of eternal life; and since it is impossible to 
* or to live at the same time under 
the predominant influence of two antagonist prin- 
ciples, they necessarily missed the attainment of 
heavenly glory. There must, then, be consistency in 
our efforts if we would secure salvation. We must be 
ready to say, each for himself, as did the Apostle, 
“One thing I do; and that is, I seek above all else a 
growing conformity to my Saviour’s image, so that at 
last I may be found * meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in li¢ht.’” 


“serve two masters, 


Persevcrance in the way of life unto the end, 

As I have said, St. Paul here likens himself to a 
racer struggling for the prize ; and we know how vain 
would be the swiftess running unless the man per- 
sisted until he reached the goal. If he failed to doso, 
all the efforts which he had made would have been 
thrown away. He might as well never have started 
at all; nay, better: for then he would not have wasted 
his energies, or tantalised himself with hopes which 
could never be realised. 
life. If here we would win the prize, we must, like 
St. Paul, keep it persistently before us. All our life 
long this must be the utterance of the heart : “One 
thing I do: I press towards the mark.” Are we 
tempted to grow weary in this pursuit? are we 
flagging in our heavenward course? Then let us 
reflect how melancholy it will be if we come short of 
heavenly glory after all—if, for want of a little 
longer perseverance, we fail to obtain the recompense 
which awaits God's people; and let us hear the voice 
which so urgently entreats us that we ‘“ be not sloth- 
ful, but followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises,” 


Now so is it in the spiritual 


JACK.” 


TWO CHAPTERS. 


has had so much to trouble him. This is what he 
says :-— 
“«_____ Club, 
“Thursday. 
“My Dear NELLIE, 
“T hope to be with you on Thursday. 
good of you and Fred to write so kindly. 
“Tam not fecling very fit, and a rest in the country 
will do me good. J am trying to pull myself together. 


It is very 
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“UNCLE JACK.” 


This whole business has made life pretty dreary. 
There is an awful sort of feeling about waking up 
every day with something dreadful to face. Don’t 
you remember it as a child? In those dear old days 
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it was nothing worse than nurse with the medi- 
cine ! 

“Tt will be very jolly to see you again, dear old girl. 
Love from 

“JACK. 

“ P.S.—By-the-bye, I have never seen my niece.” 

The last-mentioned young person was listening as 
intently as her father. 

The pleasant breakfast-room. full of the bright 
morning sunshine, the well-spread table and sparkling 
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silver, would have seemed dreary indeed without the 

sweet-faced child, who was solemnly munching toast, 

with her great blue eyes fixed on her mother’s face. 
There is always something interesting about a 


That night Nevtie took him into the night-nursery.”—p. 138. 


child’s face; but this little maiden looked like a 
flower, as pure and bright as the daisy-blossom from 
which she took her name. There was nothing her 
father and mother prized in comparison with their 
little daughter, nothing they loved so well as the 
touch of those dear little hands. 

The daintily set head turned from one to the other 
as her father broke in: “Poor old boy! that woman 
isn’t worth bothering about. Married the day after 
he reached England. and engaged to him for three 
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years! Some women would sell their souls for 


money.” 

“My dear, hush! Daisy is Jistening.—Darling, 
Uncle Jack is coming to-day.” 

The little fairy,nodded her head gravely. 
knows: man with pitty red coat.” 

“He won't come in that, childie. 
very kind to Uncle Jack. He is sad.” 

* Has he gotted a head-pain, mummie? Daisy has to 
drink medicine water too. Unker Jack mustn't cry.” 

Mr. Beresford laughed. ‘Well, Nellie, what about 
little ears? She knows all about it—Run along, 
darling, and get my flowers.” 

“Lift Daisy down, then, fardie dear.” 

The dear little feet pattered across the room and 
out at the open window, followed by a big St. Bernard. 

* Now, Nellie, what’s to be done? Are you going 
to get anybody to make the house lively for Jack ! 
Get some girls who will knock the idea of that worth- 
less young beauty out of his head.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the kind, Fred. I 
tend——” 

“To spoil him as muchas youcan! I have not had 
the honour of your acquaintance for seven years with- 
out knowing your capabilities in that direction; but 
he wants a little gaiety, another pretty face, and——” 
An expressive whistle filled up the pause. 

“My dear Fred, I shall not encourage brooding. 
We will keep him lively, and later on he can shoot as 
much as he likes. Daisy will do a good deal of the 


* Daisy 


Daisy must be 


in- 


comforting.” 

* Nonsense, Nellie! Because youand I are a pair of 
fools, it does not follow that Jack will be one too. 
—Well, little maiden, have you got fardie’s flowers? ” 

Beresford’s well known in the 
neighbourhood of Alveston, because his daughter’s 
taste was peculiar. Once he rebelled when she wished 
to place a big sunflower in his coat, and Daisy had 
cried her little heart out when she found he did not 
love her flower. To-day agood-sized rose adorned him, 
and then she submitted, with a dignity all her own, 
to be raised shoulder-high. 

I wish I could describe the sweetness of that little 
flower-face and figure, the blue eyes and delicately 
fair skin. There was a look about Daisy as if the 
angels had just kissed her. 

Uncle Jack was to arrive at five o'clock. Mr. 
Beresford drove in his dog-cart to meet him, and his 
wife waited anxiously at home for the brother she 
had not seen for five long years. He must have 
altered ; and his trouble—she did not know how to 


buttonholes were 


comfort him. 

Jack Leslie had idolised his fiancée, and when he 
arranged to come home to marry her, he found that 
in one short month she had married an old man for 
his money. It made life a stiff business to him. He 
felt no keen delight in the beauty of the country and 
the glorious sunshine that lit up the little station as 
he jumped out of the carriage. 

“The youngster is handsomer than ever.” muttered 
his brother-in-law, as he shook hands warmly ; but 
there was a look of restless misery in the blue eyes 
and in the stern set of the mouth that went to his 
heart, 
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“Delighted to see you, old chap! Where’s the 
That will be sent up all right. 
brought the cart to drive you up in. 


baggage ? I have 
Come along.” 

Fred talked brightly and perseveringly about the 
good points of the mare, the shooting to be got, and 
a wonderful gun he had just bought, till Jack was 
almost as interested as himself, 

Then came Nellie’s loving greeting, and tea in the 
cool, flower-scented drawing-room. 

“Why, Nellie, where’s Daisy?” 

“T was afraid to have her down, dear. She is so 
dignified with strangers, soI thought I would wait 
until Jack had settled down before introducing him to 
his niece.” 

“My dear fellow, she is a Tartar! What do you 
think she did the other day? I had Scranton here— 
you know him? as good a fellow as ever breathed, and 
awfully fond of kids. What does my lady do when he 
asks for a kiss but put her hands behind her back and 
say, ‘No, I doesn’t kiss men; only fardie!’ If you 
are very humble she may let you just touch her hand. 
—Have her down, Nellie; I have not seen her since 
lunch.” 

“T see plainly that you spoil your daughter, Fred, 
I feel quite nervous.” 

“Tf you want her, Fred, ring.” 

“ Ask nurse to send Miss Daisy down, Sanders,” as 
the summons was answered quickly. 

Jack Leslie felt slightly amused and slightly 
bothered. He knew nothing about children, and this 
one seemed a queer customer. He was not prepared 
for the little vision of beauty that trotted up the big 
drawing-room. “I say, Nellie, what a lovely child!” 

The mother nodded proudly as she said, “Speak to 
Uncle Jack.” 

The sweet, serious eyes scanned him gravely, as 
they all waited to see what she would do. To her 
mother’s surprise and her father’s huge amusement, 
she walked slowly over to him. “Put me on your 
knee, unker ; now you may kiss me.” 

There was something in that childish kiss that 
woke the gentler feelings that had died within him 
lately, and the blue eyes that were so like Daisy's 
softened wonderfully. 

Daisy intended to improve the occasion. “Has 
your head-pain done away?” One little soft white 
hand touched his forehead gently. Fortunately, 
children do not always wait for answers, and she 
went on: “ Where’s your pitty red coat? Daisy wants 
to see it.” 

“So you shall, dear, when I unpack my boxes.” 

Daisy refused all her father’s advances, and settled 
down contentedly on her uncle’s knee, the little fair 
head on his shoulder. 

He felt very reluctant to give up his burden when 
with her summons. Again Daisy surprised 
trotted back for a last kiss from Uncle 


nurse came 
them ; 
Jack. 
That night Nellie took him into the night-nursery. 
Daisy lay with one hand tucked under the soft cheek, 
and a happy smile played round the rosebud mouth. 
The first tears came into Jack’s eyes as she turned 


she 


on her pillow, murmuring— 
“Poor unker gotted head-pain,” 
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For the first time for many weary nights he slept 
peacefully, and woke without the miserable sense of 
utter loneliness. He had scarcely opened his eyes 
when a strange sight greeted him. Perched on the 
side of his bed was Daisy, her little head on one side, 
and something held carefully in her hands. 

“ Daisy come to wake unker, and she got some sugar 
to eat after medicine water.” 

What could she mean? Then his letter to Nellie 
flashed into his mind. and the thought of the child's 
sweet sympathy touched him infinitely. 

“ Uncle Jack has no horrid medicine to-day, darling, 
but give me the sugar and a kiss.” 

Soon the little fair head nestled down by the dark 
one. 

“Unker, why does your eyes look as if they wanted 
tocry? Doesn't you love Daisy?” 

* Indeed I do, darling, but— 

“ Tell Daisy, unker.” 

And he did, in the simplest form. 

He came home to see somebody who said she loved 
Unele Jack, and she had quite forgotten him. 

“Never mind! Daisy loves you. Lady is sorry to 
make unker cry.” 

She lay quite still for a minute, and then with a 
very serious face she sat up. 

“ Unker, Daisy will say her prayers to you, because 
you is sad.” 

It was a strange picture: the manly face with the 
imprint of sorrow, and the little child setting out on 
life’s journey, with sweetly grave face and folded 
hands. 

“Please God, bless fardie, mummie, Unker Jack ; 
make Daisy good girl. Take care of her. Please 
make Unker’s lady sorry, and take away bad pain. 
Please take care of Rover and Daisy's dollie and birdie, 
dear God.” 

Then * Our Father,” lisped in that tender baby voice. 
She did not know that Uncle Jack's lips followed the 
petition : “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” 


CHAPTER IT. 
“ NELLIE, you are a wise woman.” 

Mr. Beresford stood by a window, looking into the 
garden. Down on the lawn he could see Daisy's fairy- 
like figure flitting here and there on the lawn, catch- 
ing the ball Uncle Jack tossed so well. 

His wife walked to the window smiling, and 
watched the pair of inseparable friends. Six weeks 
had worked wonders in Jack Leslie : his face was no 
longer stern and sad. 

Last days will come, and Daisy was making the 
most of the uncle who was to leave her next day. 

The sweet little face had clouded over when he told 
her that he must go right up to Scotland, to stay with 
the family of his greatest friend. 

Daisy said she quite understood, but Uncle Jack 
would not forget her? 

That night he carried her up to bed, and as they 
passed the staircase window, his little niece stopped 
him. 

“Daisy say good-night to Lady Moon, unker. Dear 
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Lady Moon! Not been to see Daisy for lots of days. 
Lady Moon been staying in God’s house. Such a big 
house! Lots of room for Lady Moon, and unker too, 
and Daisy.” 

As Uncle Jack sped northwards next day he felt a 
different man from the one who had journeyed there 
only six weeks before. He thought with a loving 
smile of the sweet little face and clinging arms of his 
child comforter. 

The summer days passed swiftly away. Uncle Jack 
was to come back before Christmas, and Daisy often 
told her dolls that then they should all have new 
dresses, and tea together out of the best tea-things ! 

One morning Mr. Beresford missed the high chair 
at the breakfast-table. Daisy was not there. 

“ Where ’s the child, Nellie?” 

“She has a cough and cold, Fred, and is, for a 
wonder, wholly unwilling to get up. She is lying 
there, with Rover stretched by the side of her bed.” 

‘Poor little woman! I say, it isn’t anything 
serious, is it?” 

“Oh dear, no! I shall keep her up-stairs, though.” 

No Daisy trotted up with fardie that day. The 
house seemed miserable. 

As evening drew on, she was more inclined to talk. 
The blue eyes sparkled, the tiny cheek flushed. 

The next morning Daisy slept and slept, but again 
at night she talked and chattered ; and what did her 
parents feel when they found that the wide-opened 
eyes did not know them? 

The doctor came speedily. A bad lung attack; 
careful watching and nursing was all they could do. 

The weary night! The little head tossing from 
side to side, the sweet voice talking incessantly, the 
eyes, so wide open and yet so unseeing ! 

No better. The servants walked about the quiet 
house with hushed steps. No better. 

Early in the afternoon Daisy sat up in bed with a 
pitiful little ery. 

“Unker Jack! Unker Jack! Daisy wants you.” 

Her father left her for the first time to telegraph : 
“Daisy ill—wants you—come at once.” 

Uncle Jack made that afternoon one of a merry 
party in the great hall of a fine old Scottish home, 
listening to the fair speeches of a woman the world 
salled pretty. They all found something attractive 
about Captain Leslie, but each in turn pronounced him 
difficile and unimpressionable. It was only when a 
child spoke to him or begged for a romp that the 
bright merry look lit up his eyes. 

Pretty May Bertram was giving him a glowing 
account of her last ball. and he was really listening, 
actually looking at her! In truth, he was wondering 
how such a charming face could belong to an empty 
mind. As she reached the most interesting part of 
her narrative, Jack’s eyes left her face and deepened 
into a look of intense earnestness. Above the clatter 
of the tea-cups, and the musical voice of his com- 
panion, he heard a child’s wailing cry, “ Unker Jack, 
Unker Jack!” 

He started, and almost dropped his cup. May 
Bertram stared in amazement ; what could she have 
said ? what had happened ? 

With an ill-concealed effort he turned to her again, 
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but the cry still rang in his ears. It was not very 
long before a footman entered the room, bearing a 
telegram on a silver salver. 

Yes, for Jack; and we 
ominous yellow envelope contained. He sprang to 
his feet. His white face checked remark and stopped 
the buzz of conversation. He passed over to his host, 
and made eager inquiries about trains. ‘“ He could 


catch the mail ; but must he go?” 


it was know what the 


Jack explained the summons ; the illness of a little 
niece. Some wondered, some understood. 

As he made his way to his room, he found that the 
man whose gay laughter had kept the house alive, 
whose clever cynical speeches made people afraid of 
“Tl help you, old 
Servants are such blundering idiots when one 
is in a hurry. The dog-cart will be round in ten 
minutes ; just take a bag, and we will send anything 
else after you.” 

And for the ten minutes the brilliant Mr. Cunning- 
ham spoke not a word, only, as Jack held out his hand, 


him, passed up-stairs at his side, 
chap. 


he said, * Keep up your spirits, Leslie ; she will soon 
be all right again.” 

As the cther visitors said good-bye, one woman-—a 
blue-stocking, Jack had called her—whose clever face 
and bright piercing eyes seemed to know too much, 
came up to him, and said, with tears in those eyes : 
“Don’t lose heart. I hope you will find her better.” 

There are few lives that have not felt the charm of 
a childish hand, 

The drive in the dreary twilight seemed to Jack, in 
Then the 
rush and roar of the train, the swift flying on and on 
in the deepening night, all seemed a melancholy 
accompaniment to the words that echoed in his brain : 


after days, like part of a miserable dream. 


* Daisy was ill ; perhaps dying.” 

On and on; oh, the misery of it! He tried to rouse 
himself, but each time felt that his fears were not 
Then came the hurried change in London, 
and as they neared Alveston the minutes seemed to 


groundless. 


drag into hours. 

At last! The dog-cart was waiting, on the chance 
of finding him. He climbed up beside the groom, 
who touched his hat without a word; he had been 
carefully schooled to say nothing. Poor man! he 
loved his little mistress dearly. He had led the pony 
when Daisy learnt to ride, and now—— 

Jack could not wait. He must ask for the news, 
though the words stuck in his throat. “Is Miss 
Daisy better, Smith?” 

As he asked he wished he had not spoken, for the 
tears sprang into the man’s eyes as he burst out, 
“They said I wasn’t to tell you, sir. She's dying, the 
little mistress, and none of us can save her!” 

Jack set his teeth hard: he could not speak. The 
dog-cart crept quietly up to the saddened house. He 
sprang out, and grasped his brother-in-law’s hand 
without a word. 

Daisy was dying! As he stole up the stairs he 
thought of the last time when she had prattled of the 
Lady Moon. Now the sadness of the darkened room, 
the little head with the fair curls all gone, the small 
restless hands, and the moan from the baby lips. 

Your after hour they sat and waited. The doctor 
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came and went. “If she could only sleep there would 
be a chance.” There was no cessation to the restless 
movements, no understanding in the wide-opened 
eyes. 

As the evening closed in they heard the echo of the 
church bell; they would pray for Daisy. 

Suddenly the weary tossing ceased, and the childish 
voice, so faint and weak, murmured, “ Unker Jack, 
sing to Daisy; carry Daisy.” 

Jack Leslie had faced a good deal, but his heart 
stood still as they iifted the wasted form and laid her 
in hisarms. It was hard to sing Daisy's songs there 
in that saddened room, and the last time—— 

Over and over again he sang, his strong manly tread 
wondrously softened as he paccd backwards and 
forwards, singing to the dying child. 

Minutes passed, and grew into nearly an hour, and 
then she spoke again. “So nice! 
hymn.” 

Once more the tenor voice that had charmed many 
a drawing-room sang softly, “ Abide with me.” 

Could he sing it? “Hold Thou Thy cross before 
my closing eyes.” 


Now Daisy's 


Had God, in His infinite love, seen the agony of 
those hearts? was He giving back the baby’s life? 

* Daisy so sleepy. Unker sing and hold Daisy.” 

Again and again he sang. He did not notice that 
the doctor was there again, or that Fred had sunk on 
his knees, and that Nellie. with all her mother’s love 
in her eyes, was watching and praying. 

Backwards and forwards Jack the 
doctor beckoned to him to stop, and as he bent over 
the child the tears sprang into eyes that had seen 
many a sad sick-room. 

“She isasleep. Can you hold her? 
on it.” 

Hold her? Yes, even if the strain should be more 
than he could bear. : 

They let him sit down ; he could not lean back or 
move, but his loving arms held Daisy on and on 
through the night. 

The doctor stayed, and they all watched and prayed. 

As the grey dawn stole over the sky, the anxious 
doctor came many times to look at her, and each time 
listened to regular breathing. The sun rose in the 
heavens. and still Daisy slept. 

Again the sweet blue eyes opened. 
Daisy better.” 

They took her from him, but he could not move ; all 
feeling seemed to have left him. They laid the little 
one in her bed again. and Nellie kissed his white face 
with trembling lips. 

“ Drink this at once, Captain Leslie,” was the doctor’ 
peremptory remark. ‘ The child is saved.” 

He did what he was told, and then he crept out into 
the fresh morning air. Oh the glory of it! Daisy 
would not die. 

Weary as he was, stiff and aching in every limb, he 
passed down the avenue, through the little churchyard 
gate, into the quietchurch. He had not heard another 
step; he did not know that Daisy’s father, with 
deeply grateful heart, had come there too. It was 
verily and indeed a little child that had led them up 
to God. 


passed until 


Her life depends 


“Dear unker, 


M. F. 


HutTcrinson. 
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GOD IN THE BOOK OF NATURE, 
THE BEE’S WAY HOME. 
BY THE REV. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


“The bee is small among the fowles, 
awn Yet doth its fruit leave sweetness.” 
Pete 







= MONG all the wonders 
4 Hee of God's hand in the 
Ha world of Nature, there 
is no one thing more 
wondrous, in its way, 
than the internal life 
and economy of a bee- 
hive. It is, in fact, a 
little world ruled by 
unwritten but strict 
laws, which all tacitly 
and willingly obey, 
and even the Queen 
herself cannot break, 
though at one time of 
her life she is sorely 
tempted to do so. The 
great body of her sub- 
jects, who watch over 
her birth, infancy, and 


i whole life, are the 
Mee o t / Working Bees (\eu- 
eo ters, i.c.,of no gender) 
Greifax [sve Meg —— and the Drones, or 
. Males. who lead but 


an idle existence, and 
after a short life are killed by their working comrades, 
and cast out when dead. The business of the workers 
is to tend on and guard the Queen (who is the mother 
of the whole hive), which they do with the utmost 
loyalty and respect; to gather and store up 
honey for the next generation of bee-grubs, 
to build the cells of dainty wax, and to keep 
them in good repair. as well as to defend 
the hive against all enemies. 

Each and every one has his own place and 
his own work; and all seem to know what 
that work is, and to discharge it with un- 
failing regularity and zeal. Each morning, 
as the day begins, a certain number set to 
work building or repairing the comb, or 
at a still more important task—of feeding 
the young—while another band go forth to 
roam the fields and woods. Under whose 
direction, if any, all these details are ar- 
ranged, is one of the mysteries which belong 
to insect life; and some wise men of our 
day would have us believe that the orderly 
habits and cunning skill of the bees. with » 
all their knowledge. have been simply learned 
and acquired by constant and gradual ex- 
perience through endless generations since 
time began, without any special intelligence, | 
foresight, or aptitude planted in them by a | 





mightier power than ours. But in the very face of any 
such theory stands the singular and amazing fact that 
a new-born bee, as soon as he is able to use his wings, 
is\ fully aware of, and equipped for, all his various 
duties and labours, without a grain of experience or 
teaching. Within a few hours of his birth he sets to 
work at building that exact and perfect hexagon of 
wax which was built by the first bee that ever flew, 
to repair the comb, to feed the young grubs, or to fly 
away in search of honey, precisely as the oldest and 
most experienced of the hive. All the busy swarm 
may be equally hungry on that first morning of his 
life; but only those go forth among the flowers 
whose inborn sense or instinct tells them of their 
special task for the day ; while those who remain for 
home-work give themselves up to it with equal readi- 
ness, and by the same innate guidance. 

The bee that flies away in search of honey knows 
well what flowers to visit, usually choosing, for each 
flight, those of one kind, so that the pollen gathered 
on his body, wings, and feet may not produce hybrid 
blossoms, whether among the wild thyme, clover, 
saintfoin, rose, or bed-straw. He knows where to go, 
and what trees to visit, for his store of propolis, the 
curious and strong resin to make the hive secure, stop 
up chinks against wind and rain, or give a finishing 
touch to the combs. While, if in search of pollen, 
the fertilising dust of the anthers in the heart of the 
flowers, he is well aware of those best suited far the 
bee-bread that is food for old and young in the hive. 
And so, in a good, bright, sunny season, many times 
in a day will he come home covered with a dusty robe 
of yellow, orange, ruddy brown, or even white, all of 
which he cleverly brushes off from his body and 


2. Drone male bee. 3. Neuter workers. 


1, Queen bee. 
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wings with his hind legs, and presently converts into 
pellets of bread. Nor is it for himself, or his own 
special good, that he thus toils on with unwearied 
patience almost from dawn to sunset. Out of many 
hundreds of flowers visited in a single day he may 
gather countless drops of nectar with that long trunk 
of curious and exquisite construction, fashioned by a 
Divine hand, and so fashioned as to be not a mere 
tube, nor a pump, but a real tongue to convey the 
honey into the mouth, and thence intoa first stomach, 
which we call the honey-bag, to be presently emptied 
for the good of the whole community. 
“Go, busy one! With crowded gates 

The hive thy rich return awaits ; 

Bear home thy store in triumph gay, 

And shame each idler of the day !” 
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The same Wise and All-good Being 
that created the bee at first, its 
gauzy wings, its sinuous trunk, its 
pointed sting, its eye of swift vision, 
also endowed it with wise intelli. 
gence, unselfish love of home and 
kindred, and a skill in building its 
storehouse of wax, which it would 
puzzle the cleverest human crafts. 
man to equal, much less surpass, 

But now comes a point of rare 
interest and importance in the his- 
tory of a bee. Ina single day’s 
toil among the fields and woods, oy 
over wide stretches of heathy down, 
he may travel miles away from the 
hive. Zow does he find his way 
home ? This is a question that has 
been often and fiercely disputed 
among men of science. and some 
of the most recent say that the bee 
is easily puzzled, has little or no 
memory, and what little skill he 
has in finding his way back to the 
hive is simply the result, like all 
his other knowledge, of long ex- 
perience, and the gradual forma- 
tion of habits through countless 
bygone generations of insects—in 
fact. that he is little better than a 
mere machine, acting under a blind impulse acquired 
nobody knows when, and obeyed by a mere chance, 
without will or care. In proof of this, various ex- 
periments have been tried, which, however, in spite of 
their ingenuity, hardly advance the cause by a single 
grain, or throw on it any new light. Thus we are 
told that, say, twenty bees have been put into a bag, 
carried away some two miles from home. and there, 
after being whirled many times round and round the 
head of the bearer, suddenly let loose. Many of them, 
on being free, soared up high into the air, and seemed, 
as far as the eve could follow them, to be making 
their way homewards. though some took an opposite 
direction. Out of the score, however, only one-third 
reached the hive that day, as far as could be ascer- 
tained (though many more may have afterwards done 
so): whereupon says the wise man, “ It is clear from 
this that their instinct failed them, and bees cannot 
claim the possession of a new sense.” To which it 
may be replied, that the tying-up of the bees in a bag 
—dark as night to them—and then whirling them 
round and round in the air, must have rendered them 
utterly sick and giddy, and possibly so far disabled 
them that on being let loose in the bright light they 
were utterly confused and bewildered, and unable to 
exercise their usual senses. What else could have 
been expected? The only wonder is that any of the 
unhappy twenty ever found their way home. 

Apply such treatment to any chance dozen of human 
beings who live in a lonely hut among the mountains ; 
enclose them in a wooden box, carry them by night 
some miles away from home into the heart of the 
wilderness. whirl them violently round and round the 
head of the bearer, until day comes, and then 




















suddenly release them. Who, for a moment, dreams 
that these half-stunned, bewildered beings would 
ever set out for home in a direct line, or in their 
usual fashion? Would any single one, much less a 
third, of them reach home in the usual time? The 
answer is .Vo/ beyond all question. But to say that, 
therefore, all human beings are void of sense and 
intelligence in finding their way home, when left to 
themselves in going out and returning, would be 
simply absurd. 

The real facts of the case point the other way, and 
all these are conveniently put aside. A thousand 
bees may leave the hive in the morning, and when, 
after many long hours of toil, comes the time for 
return, each single bee mounts into the air, and 
guided by some hidden intelligence placed in him by 
the mightier Power which created him, wings his way 
home in a direct line. It may be one mile, or two 
miles, from that home (for the full extent of a bee’s 
flight has not been ascertained), but a// the wanderers 
—barring accidents of wind or rain or worse misfor- 
tune—rvach it in safety. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, they can get no glimpse of the hive until 
actually close to it, hidden as it is by hedges, trees, 
rough ground, or a score of other such obstacles. A 
hill, or a valley, or a hedgerow, or a tree, may, indeed, 
possibly serve as a local hint to the wanderer’s 
memory; but of this we know nothing, nor, indeed, 
how far the sight of the bee may help him in his 
long flight. 

“There may be,” says Sir J. Lubbock, in his 
“Senses of Animals,” “ fifty other senses among other 
creatures, as different from ours as sound is from 
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light. ‘These and a thousand other such questions 
remain for solution. The familiar world which sur- 
rounds us may be to other animals a totally different 
place, full of music we cannot hear, of colour we 
cannot see, of sensations we cannot perceive.” 
All these may help to guide the bee home in 
a way of which we know nothing. But this we do 
know : that once up in the air, the bee, having cun- 
ningly circled round and taken his bearings, wings 
his way home with unerring certainty, taught and 
guided by some secret and wise instinct, or sense, 
given by the Creator at the first, and since then pos- 
sessed by every creature of its kind—guided as surely 
as the ship is guided by the helm, or the swallow by 


secret instinct across the stormy sea to the sunny 
south, or the skylark back to her nest in the lonely 
nook in the grass. There may be a score of hives in a 
single district—the bee goes to his own; a hundred 
nests in a single woodland—yet the lark seeks but 
one: and the bird of passage finds rest for her weary 
wing only in the one land of her choice. 

Well would it be, says quaint old Fuller, if men 
would but be as wise as other creatures of the 
Almighty’s hand ; for they, too, have a home to which 
they belong, and a City of which they are inheritors. 
Well ivr them, if, instead of wandering to and fro 
in the wilderness, they would set out for that City 
betimes. Strait is the gate and narrow the way that 
leads to it; in that very path waits He who is the 
true Light, and within them shines the witness of its 
truth, and the certainty to which it leads—the City 
which hath foundations whose builder and maker is 
God. There lies * The Way Home.” 
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* course it is very miserable, and 
especially for you two girls; 
but I don’t quite see what 
is to be done,” said Aunt 
Dora plaintively ; and she 
dabbed feebly at her wet 
eyes with a much-embroid- 
ered handkerchief, which 
was a relic of better days. 
“We were rich, and now we 
are poor, and there ’s an end 
of it.” 

“We were happy, and now 
we are wretched, and there 
is no end of it,” muttered 
her companion, a pretty girl 
with a languid expression, who was merely fingering 





the pea-pods she was supposed to be shelling. “ It 
is slave, slave, slave, from morning to night. No new 


gowns, no novels, no nything ! ig 

“JT would give a great deal,” continued Aunt Dora 
vaguely, “to be able to put the chairs into fresh 
cretonne———” 

“No magazines.” sighed Bertha. 

Pi but I haven't it.” 

and no chance of them. Oh dear, oh dear!” 

The chorus of lamentation was broken by a brisk 
voice demanding the peas from the little kitchen 
behind the room where the grumblers sat ; and when 
Bertha called back that they were not quite ready, the 
owner of the voice appeared upon the scene in person. 
She was a tall girl, with dark, deep-set eyes, and a 
mouth whose sweetness had not robbed it of deter- 
mination ; and there was something invigorating about 
her very entry, and the suspicious way she pounced 
upon the peas. 

** One—three—fire pods!” she said reproachfully, 
holding them up and dangling them before her un- 
abashed sister. “ Oh, you great lazy! I begged you 
to—— Why, what is the matter? Aunt Dora! 
Bertha dear! Oh, I know! You have been talking 
again, and you promised me not.” 

There was something almost comical in the dis- 
mayed break in the blithe tones; but Edith knew she 
could manage most things, “ put up with everything,” 
so she said in her girlish arrogance—if only her aunt 
and sister could be prevented bewailing together, and 
contrasting their grand house in Belgravia with this 
Bedfordshire cottage she had worked so hard to 
make into a home. 

Aunt Dora straightened her cap, and hid away 
her handkerchief in rather a shamefaced manner. 

“My dear, we were just having a little chat—nothing 
much,” she said excusinely; “but really I don’t see 
how we are to manage on the very little your dear 
uncle could Jeave us.” 

“ Oh, yes; never mind,” said Edith hastily—for she 
knew, if once embarked on the old sore subject of the 
miseries of a popular physician's widow being left 





well-nigh penniless, she would never be allowed to 
get her dinner ccoked in time. “I daresay it is be. 
cause you are wiser than [ that you fret so much 
more about ways and means, but I really have had 
an idea at last, which I very much want you to 
approve.” 

She was busy shelling by this time, and emphasised 
her words with a mysterious little nod, which awoke 
Bertha’s curiosity. 

“Ts it something nice?” she asked. 

“It is money,” responded Edith promptly, and thus 
insured herself an attentive audience. “It is con- 
genial society for Aunt Dora, and very possibly a 
little maid from the village to help old Jane.” 

“My dear child!” cried Aunt Dora, in a little 
flutter of excitement; but Bertha’s curiosity subsided 
at once. 

“T know what it is,” she said, stretching her arms 
lazily. “ Edith told me a week ago, and I thought it 
horrid. It is a lodger ” 

“A what?” If Aunt Dora had not plumed herself 
upon the excessive refinement of her demeanour, it 
might almost have been thought she screamed. 

“A lodger,” echoed Edith, * for I thought——” But 
what she thought was drowned by the wordy torrent 
with which she was immediately overwhelmed. 

Did Edith take her for a pauper? Why were her 
feelings to be so cruelly harrowed in this manner? 
How would it sound if her fashionable friends ever 
heard that she had sunk so low, her own niece 
wauted to transform her into one of those rude, badly 
dressed women at the seaside, at whose hands she had 
often suffered, and whom she knew under the name of 
lodging-house keepers? 

Edith waited till the poor lady’s breath had quite 
expended itself, and then sne said mildly that that 
was not quite how she had viewed it. She imagined 
an elderly unmarried lady of the most charming 
tastes, amiable habits, and immaculate connections, 
who desired a three months’ change of air in some 
quiet village—their own, to wit. This dream-lodger 
could occupy Edith’s own room, while she herself 
could take the tiny lumber closet ; Edith would so 
arrange that all the extra work fell upon herself, and 
doubtless the elderly lady of charming tastes would 
be out the whole of the day sketching. 

“Especially when it pours,” Bertha put in; but 
Aunt Dora had so far recovered from the first shock 
that she was willing to listen patiently, and when 
Edith artfully added it was exactly what Lady Cleve- 
land had done three years ago in Wales, she basely 
deserted Bertha and went over to the enemy, de- 
claring boldly that the suggestion had been her own 
weeks before. and she was glad dear Edith had thought 
it over and now agreed with her. 

So that same afternoon Edith, who invariably strack 
when the iron was hot, posted off the advertisement 
to the London papers, and then—for, in spite of her 
wisdom, she was only nineteen—had a most rare fit of 
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“She looked down at their pleased faces, with a smile gradually dawning on her own,”—p. 6, 


crying because Bertha rather unkindly assured her 
that Dick would intensely dislike the whole project. 
Now “Dick” was the Mr. Richard Halford who so 
thoroughly shared the villagers’ conviction that 
“ Miss Edith” was the most delightful young lady on 
the face of the earth, that he had carried his admira- 
tion to the length of a proposal, and the two young 
people were now engaged. Morcover, Dick was en- 
dowed with all the good qualities a young doctor 
possibly could have—Edith was thoroughly assured of 
that, and, in fact, was nearer the mark in so thinking 
than are the majority of engaged girls. But she had 
also a shrewd suspicion that the clay which went 
to mar the pure gold of her idol was jealousy, and 
so the blunt assertion of her sister that he would 
be much annoyed if her time were still further 


310 


encroached upon, found an unwilling echo in her 
own heart. 

“He was as cross as possible because you didn't 
stop writing those letters when he came,” 
pointed out. 


Bertha 
“Tam sure he will want to know if you 
prefer Miss Amiable Habits to his worthy self if youi 
times ever clash. Such nonsense, indeed!” ant 
Bertha tossed her head disdainfully, for she at least 
was still her own mistress, and had but scant 
sympathy for those trials—half teasing, half sweet— 
which a lover had brought into her sister's life. 

So Edith wept rare tears, and then repented of her 
foolishness, and told herself that if she could win over 
Aunt Dora, surely Dick could not be harder to manage. 
She would think of some excellent light in which to 
put the matter to him, 
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She had seen him several times, but had still de- 
layed mentioning it, when a letter arrived for ‘ Miss 
Edith ”—-for she had kept their’surname out of the 
advertisement—which completely shattered these com- 
forting castles in the air; for it was from a certain 
Lady Conyers, and (conditionally, of course, upon the 
suitability of exchanged references) it sought to make 
arrangements for the arrival of her nephew for a 
three months’ stay. 

Here was a shock indeed! Miss Amiable Habits, 
to the thought of whom they had grown accustomed, 
retired into the shadowy realms from which they had 
evolved her, and in her stead was left the unsatisfac- 
tory presence of “my nephew, Sir John,” and the un- 
doubted fact that Dick would by no means take his 
arrival kindly. From the fussily written, rambling 
letter, they concluded the baronet to be a nervous 
young man in ill-health, for one of the few clear 
sentences in the long letter, which was crossed and 
recrossed in the most illegible of hands, stated that 
“the woman who has been acting as his nurse will 
travel with him; but I am not very satisfied with 
her, and feel sure you will find it casier to manage 
alone.” 

Edith had waylaid the postman as he passed the end 
of the little grass plot, and read through the volu- 
minous sheets of note-paper to her sister and aunt, 
who were seated just inside the open French window, 
with her face a little turned from them as she did so, 
Matters were apt to run criss-cross, she was thinking 
sadly—for, in the first instance, she had been so proud 
ef her idea, so grateful for it having been sent her. 
And now it seemed in a fair way to be fulfilled, how 
infinitely rather would she let it drop ! 

“OQ Edith, how delightful! How lovely, dear!” 
were the breathless comments which followed on her 
reading, and, turning round on the newly gravelled 
path, she looked down at their pleased faces with 
a smile gradually dawning on her own. After all, 
someone was glad about it. 

“T am quite relieved my idea is prospering so well,” 
said Aunt Dora complacently ; while Bertha, who was 
arranging some newly cut roses, gave it as her 
opinion that Sir John would be a great acquisition to 
their little circle, and that she hoped he would be 
musical. 

“We must make his bedroom as much like your 
uncle's as possible. There are several of his books 
which might go up-stairs, and we will buy a country 
magazine to show we thoroughly understand a gent?e- 
man’s tastes.” 

“ And we will pile up a whole heap of cushions on 
the sofa; for if he is delicate, he will be grateful for 
comfort.” 

They both appeared so exhilarated at the prospect 
that Edith found it hard to damp their spirits, but 
the thought of Dick’s annoyance spurred her into a 
protest. 

“Won't it be a dreadful nuisanc? to have a man 
in the house?” she asked, and proceeded to wax as 
eloquent against her plan as she had previously been 
in its favour. But this time she won no one to her 
opinion. 

Bertha was outspokenly angry, and Avnt Dora 
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plaintively reproachful, at the selfishness of her con. 
duct; and so afraid were they that Dick Halford’s 
influence might overweight theirs, that the return 
letter was written at once. 

Dick was perforce told the same night, though the 
moment was unpropitious—for he was tired out with 
his day’s work, and anxious about one of his cases— 
and the result was that he and Edith verged upon 
their first quarrel. He was not rough or openly in. 
considerate, but he rather followed Aunt Dora's 
fashion of becoming righteously grieved and re. 
proachful; and Edith, who had honestly tried to 
please everyone concerned, and who certainly could 
reap no benefit from the increase in her household 
duties, was inclined to resent this as an injustice. 

“ You talk as if it would be a pleasure to one to be 
more occupied,’ she said; and then. as he assented 
moodily, she laid her hand on his shoulder. “ Dick 
dear, don’t make us both miserable. I will promise 
you anything you like about Sir John if only you 
will not take his coming so much to heart.” 

* You'll like him,” muttered Dick ; “ he ‘Il like you; 
and then where shall I be?” And, in spite of all the 
girl's arguments and persuasions, he could not be 
shaken from his self-torturing fancies. 

So the next week was assuredly not the most 
idyllic of Edith’s engagement, and the chief event 
which marked it was another letter from Lady 
Conyers. Apparently an intervening one had been 
lost, for no answers to their various questions were 
vouchsafed ; but as it informed them that the lawyer 
to whom the writer had been referred was a personal 
friend of her own, and furthermore that her nephew 
would arrive upon the following Thursday afternoon, 
it was considered as eminently satisfactory by at 
least two members of the little household. 

Thursday came all too soon for poor Edith. Their 
old servant grumbled bitterly at the fine gentleman 
who was turning Miss Edith out of her room, ard 
took a dislike to him in consequence. Dick spent 
the hours in sighing like a furnace, and drawing 
uncomfortable comparisons between a rich idling 
baronet and a poor country doctor, and which was 
the likelier to content a girl. While, on the other 
hand, Aunt Dora and Bertka discussed Sir John ard 
his probable tastes from morning to night, until 
Edith grew sick of his very name. But she per- 
severed in her endeavours to conciliate the two former 
until Thursday was actually upon them, and then felt 
so disheartened at her utter failure, and the know- 
ledge that Dick had gone off for the day to mark his 
disapproval of the entire affair, that she, too, refused 
to be in when Sir John arrived. aes 

“Well, Aunt Dora and I shall be out this morning, 
Bertha observed, when this was explained to her. 
“He is to come by the four o’clcck, and we all ought 
to be in then. Never mind Dick, Edith. Do stay! 
Everything depends on first impressions.” 

But the impressions of all the world weighed 
lightly with Edith against the opinions of one much- 
aggrieved young man, and she told herself she de- 
cidedly would not be in to greet the lodger. 

But events proved otherwise, and she was deep in 
the mysteries of jam-making when she caught sight 
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YOUNG 


of a lumbering fly from their station-town turning 
the corner, and a few moments later heard it draw up 
in front of their door. 

“Run, Jane.” she cried to the maid, and began 
washing her fruit-stained hands, listening the while 
to the scrape of boxes in their little hall, and the 
deep tones of the driver replying to the shriller voice 
of some woman, presumably the attendant of whom 
her ladyship had written. But why did not Sir 
John speak? And where was that abhorred young 
man?—for by this time her fingers were white 
azain, and she had come out into the passage to 
greet him. 

“Sir John Conyers is in the drawing-room,.m’m,” 
the woman said civilly ; for Jane had followed the 
driver out into the road. ‘*‘ We found the morning train 
more convenient, as I am to return to-day. Lady 
Conyers hoped it would not put you about.” 

“Not at all,” said Edith; and having explained to 
her she had better detain the fly, she walked into the 
drawing-room, shutting the door behind her. * Now 
for it!” she thought. “Oh, Dick! Dick!” 

The room was empty! Edith rubbed her eyes and 
looked again. Then, dropping them suddenly from 
the line of the pictures, at which altitude the 
moustached face might naturaily be supposed to be, 
her glance fell on a stiff-backed chair, and, propped 
against it, a mass of white embroidery, which, turn- 
ing, resolved itself into a baby-boy. 

Edith sank into the friendly support of the chair, 
and, catching up the child, expended an absolute 
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shower of kisses on his fair tangled curls, blue eyes, 
and rosy smiling mouth. 

“Who are you, baby? Tell me who you are,” she cried. 

The little maa was not one whit abashed at the 
fervour of his reception. He put both dimpled hands 
round her neck for an instant, and then shook himself 
free, and gave a chuckling laugh as if in full appre- 
ciation of the joke. 

*T’se "On Con-yers,” he lisped. 

And so this storm in a tea-cup, having blown its 
little gale, subsided with a rush, and Edith had the 
great satisfaction of introducing her boarder to his 
new friends. Bertha had built too much upon the 
ideal baronet to hide her disappointment at the real 
one; and poor Aunt Dora was so distressed she had 
provided neither toys nor picture-books, that only the 
turning of the cherished paper into cocked hats and 
sailing-boats could at all solace her. But Dick Hal- 
ford’s relief and contrition were comical to witncss, 
and Edith did not spare him. 

“Doesn't it trouble you, dear?” she would say 
sometimes (for the child had crept very securely into 
her heart): “Sir John and I are sv devoted to each 
other, you know.” 

And then Dick would be driven beck on the retort 
that he had always predicted it. 

“But I am less of an idiot than I used to be, my 
darling,’ he added once. “I shall never worry my 
little woman quite so much again.” Which confession, 
whether time prove it true or not, at least proves one 
good purpose servcd by Miss Edith’s boarder. 

MABEL E. Worton. 
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HE fact which I should like 
this paper to impress on the 
mind of any young man or 
woman who may read it is 
this : that when God hasa 
great work to be done which 
will last through a genera- 
tion, He mostly chooses 
young men and women to 
do it. When He opens a 
long and decisive battle with any evil, He calls 

















‘ young men and women to His standard to fight for 


him. There is a verse in the seventy-first Psalm— 
the seventeenth—written by an old man, whose work 
is nearly past and over, which is suggestive of this 
Divine method : “O God, Thou hast taught me from 
my youth, and hitherto have I declared Thy wondrous 
works.” He even goes on to show that the fire of his 
early zeal is not extinct, for though he is “old and 
grey-headed,” he entreats God to remain with him, 
and enable him to bear a testimony to the generation 
that is springing up around him. Young men should 
dream dreams of beneficent labours to be undertaken. 
and old men should have a testimony to bear to God's 
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faithfulness all their life long. “ David, when he had 
served his own generation according to the will of Ged, 
fell on sleep.” You cannot serve the generations that 
are gone ; you ought to serve your own generation ; 
and you will serve the generations to come by doing 
your utmost for the men and women, for the boys 
and girls of your own times. He bequeaths the 
most to the future who achieves the most in the 
present. 

It is well to maik the aged psalmist’s acknowlede- 
ment of Divine teaching and guidance in his life: “O 
God, Znou hast taught me from my youth.” So will 
He teach everyone who will learn; will teach him 
not only the traths of the Gospel which make wise 
unto salvation, but the good works to which He 
would have him dedicate his life. For the events of 
the ages are all under His control ; not a noble enter- 
prise for the good of men is set on foot, but He is the 
Author of it, and not one such enterprise reaches a 
successful termination but He is the Finisher of it. 
Workers do not spring up of their own prompting, nor 
volunteers for holy crusadcs come together as a head- 
less mass of their own motion. “God worketh all in 
all.” He sees through a!l things, and has His settled 
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plan of operations for cach year and each day, down 
to the minutest particulars ; and for each endeavour 
to be made, He chooses His own agents according to 
their fitness. It may sometimes seem as if things had 
no controlling hand upon them, and as if men were 
struggling like a lot of worms one over the other, 
confusion and blind chance rioting everywhere—one 
king rising and another falling, one nation dying out 
and another springing into life, but all going to no 
definite, no intelligible goal ; and yet when you look 
longer, and examine more carefully, you find that 
there is an unmistakable plan, far-reaching and 
wonderful. in all that has happened or is happening, 
and that there isa steady irresistible flow of events 
toward a destiny of perfect good for man. 

In nothing is a distinct plan more plainly visible 
than in the choice of workers and fighters, these, as I 
have said, being almost always taken from among the 
young. Of course, lam now speaking of holy works 
and conflicts which go on from year to year, and 
include a generation or generations, not of smaller 
movements, episodes in the impressive drama of an 
age. Examples occur almost as soon as the theme is 
mentioned. Joseph had to conduct a nation’s policy 
for years, and God called him to it as a youth; for 
it would have been fatal to his plans had they gone 
from his charge to that of unappreciative and un- 
sympathetic minds, and had that heavy burden which 
his young shoulders carried so steadily been laid on an 
older man. Moses also got his great thought of 
championing the cause of his down-trodden brethren 
when he was only about forty years old, if he did not 
get it when he was a little boy from his mother’s lips. 
[Tsay “only about forty,” for that was a third of his 
life, and if a man who lives to be seventy gets the 
seed of his special life-work into his heart by the 
time he is twenty-three, we think he is very early 
Then came forty years of discipline in 
the wilderness, during which time he had deep 
ponderings of heart, and it was settled that he was to 
be the emancipator of his people. After that came 
his forty years of guiding, ruling, and shaping a huge 
crowd of slaves into a nation of freemen, a task which 
tried to the uttermost his ability and faith in God, 
and one which would have crushed an older man into 
the grave. David, again, was chosen a mere stripling 
to stand at the head of Israel, and to give the kingdom 
something like solidity in itself and position among 
and we know how well he did 
his work through almost sixty years of conflict and 
of legislating. No old man could have done that. 

The marvellous thought of a new world far across 
the Atlantic was given to Columbus when he was 
somewhere about twenty-five or thirty years old; 
science, love of adventure and discovery, and a pas- 
sionate desire to aid in fulfilling the prophecy that the 


at his task. 


surrounding peoples ; 


Gospei should be preached to every nation, combining 
to create his grand vision, and to guide him to his 
still grander fact. An old man, had the thought come 
to him, would have died of a broken heart in the 
contention with the ignorance, meanness, duplicity, 
and pride of princes and their courtiers which Colum- 
bus waged for years, before he 
launched his three small ships and bravely steered for 
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the unknown land, to say nothing of the perils ang 
privations of that heroic voyage. But God had put 
His thought in safe keeping, and made the poverty- 
stricken young man stronger than either kings or the 
elements. We, at any rate, who are so greatly 
dependent on America for food to-day, and who be- 
lieve that God feeds us, ought to be able to see the 
hand of the Almighty guiding the little fleet and 
bringing it to the “ desired haven.” 

One of the greatest thoughts ever put into the mind 
of man was that which the Holy Spirit implanted in 
the mind of a “young man called Saul of Tarsus;” 
the thought that the gifts of God come straight 
from the Father’s heart, to the uncircumcised as well 
as to the circumcised, to the barbarian as well as to 
the Greek. He fought for his Heaven-revea'ed truth 
against apostles who ought to have upheld him; 
against Peter, one of the pillars of the Church, and 
even against the gentle and liberal-minded Barnabas, 
who had been the first to give him the right hand of 
fellowship when all the brethren stood in doubt and 
fear of him as a persecutor. Confident that this 
Gospel was God's Gospel, and conscious that woe would 
be unto him if he dared to let a jot of it be torn away 
or wrested from its meaning, he calmly faced almost 
the whole Church of that day in its vindication and 
defence. 

We little think, most of us, how much we owe him 
for that service which has given freedom from pain- 
ful and burdensome rites, which has placed all 
Gentiles under a law of liberty instead of a code of 
bondage. But if we imagine ourselves becoming Jews 
first in order to become Christians afterwards, we can 
then get a glimpse of the mental, spiritual, and ritual- 
istic degradation from which that one brave heart 
saved us. We can see also how immeasurably he has 
facilitated the spread of the Gospel in all lands; 
indeed, the nations never would have come in had they 
been compelled to pass through the narrow doorway 
of Judaism into the broad and ample spaces of re- 
deeming grace. 

Think, again, how many of our English religious 
leaders were either to the front in their young days, 
or else were carrying in their hearts the great burden of 
which God had put them in charge, learning in silence 
what they were to preach in the markets and in the 
streets, and what they were to spread through all the 
land by means of the press. To mention one or two 
names, I remind you of Tyndale, of whom it is said 
that “from his youth, he felt he had this one thing to 
do, to translate the Word of God into his native 
tongue, and print it. He did so. and was martyred for 
its sake.’ Very justly might he have said, “Oh God, 
Thou hast taught me from my youth: and hitherto 
have I declared Thy wondrous works.” Only by 
beginning in his youth and working in the prime of 
his days, could he have got through his enormous 
labour of translating and printing, and getting into 
circulation, that Word which is now so cheap, and so 
universally diffused through our country. And then, 
besides, as if work were not enough, he had per- 
secution from king and bishop and cardinal, and 
witnessed a good confession at the stake when he was 
but fifty-two years old, 
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The great religious reformation also of later days 
was wrought by a band of Oxford students. It was 
not aged, mellowed, experienced men who changed 
the very life of this nation in the last century, but 
striplings from college. Whitefield and the Wesleys, 
and Hervey and the Countess of Huntingdon, had 
“the dew of their youth” on them when they began 
their crusade against irreligion. And by no other 
agency could a change so deep, so radical, so far- 
reaching, so permanent as that which took place have 
been effected. An old man could not have attempted 
the work which was necessary, neither could he have 
lived long enough to develop and perfect it. 

The wisdom of this arrangement appears 
several considerations. In the first place, the’ minds 
of the young are sensitive to new impressions, are 
open to new thoughts, are eager to try new ways; 
whereas the aged usually become conservative of the 
past, anxious to keep things as they are, afraid of 
making a disturbance by upsetting present arrange- 
ments. And no wonder; these things are what they 
themselves struggled for and won with perhaps no 
little pain. The world around them is of their cre- 
ating, familiar and dear, and as they have exhausted 
their idea of life, as they have worked their vein of 
silver, they are naturally apt to think that no more 
can be done; yet their children must do for the next 
generation what they did for theirs, for new thoughts 
come with new souls ; new needs spring out of new 
circumstances ; new reformations are made necessary 
by the new abuses which grow in endless succession 
out of the soil of fallen and sinful humanity. New 
human wastes lie by the side of every field won from 
the wilderness of the world. All that is done only shows 
how much remains to be done ; and God opens young 
eyes to see what comes next. He gives the new 
thoughts and suggests the new enterprises which stir 
the blood of the younger generations. He calls to His 
service the natures which are receptive, ardent, hope- 
ful, chivalrous, self-sacrificing, strong, and with re- 
sources that will last. He not only gives a youth the 
tools to work with—the mind, the hands, the feet— 
but also the plan he is to carry out. 

Since that is so, how careful should young men and 
women be to find out His plan for them. With what 
awe and interest should they listen to that voice 
which speaks within them. How attentive should 
they be to suggestions, to thoughts, to impulses which 
come upon themfrom above! For if they should cast 
away the Divine scheme of their life! If they should 
refuse their life’s work and their immortal glory! 
They have the best of reasons for taking heed; for 
God will not shout His thoughts into their ears. His 
“is a still small voice.” When the boy Joseph 
dreamed in the soft slumbers of the night, he saw the 
vision of his future, and believed in it. When the 
child Samuel lay down to sleep, the Lord stood and 
called him by name, and he said—* Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.” We all need to keep an open 


from 


eye and an open ear. 

Another evidence of the wisdom of this ar- 
rangement of calling the young to the battles and 
labours of their age is that they see the whole cam- 
paign, and know the labour from its inception through 


WORKERS AND FIGHTERS. 
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all the stages of its development. And this is an im- 
mense advantage both to them and to the werk: to 
them, because all comes so more easily and 
readily to them than if they had to grow into other 
men’s ideas, and work with other men’s tools; to the 
work, because it fits the hands that do it, and they fit 
it. David could do nothing with Saul’s armour on, 
but he managed to perfection with his own sling and 


much 


stone. 

Another advantage of this methed is that the 
young obtain their training through their work. If 
you think of it, the mellowness, the wisdom, the tact 
of old age, of which we very properly speak so highly. 
is only the ripened rawness and filled-up capacity and 
curbed impetuosity of youth. The sweetest plum that 
ever melted in the mouth was once sour and hard. 
The characteristics of youth must precede those cf 
old age. Buta Divine word in a young man’s soul. a 
solemn work for God and man given to him, and for 
which he is persuaded that God will hold him respon- 
sible, and call him to judgment, will give him more 
than natural self-possession and skill and force. He 
will have his share of falls and mistakes along with 
triumphs and successes, but through these he will be- 
come a wiser and stronger man. Those who know little 
and think less ery out against young men and women 
taking up work of the first importance, saying that they 
are too young to touch it ; that they don’t know what 
they are doing ; and that their scheme will end in 
ridiculous failure. But surely the truth lies on the 
other side. My reading of history and observation of 
life have led me to conclude that when young minds are 
exercised on a question of right and wrong, and when 
consequent action is taken, a work has been begun 
which will not end in a day, that it will go to the root 
of the evil assailed. 

The great anti-slavery struggle of America was 
begun by a young printer, who faced his countrymen 
alone ; and when he issued the first copy of his paper 
called the Liberator, it was mockingly said by the 
mayor of Boston that the journal depended on a 
young man who lived on biscuits and slept on his 
bales of paper, and had a small negro boy to help 
him: which was quite true, and precisely the reason 
for expecting something wonderful to come to pass. 
When a young man quietly and prayerfully accepts a 
duty which compels him to live on biscuits and water 
for a year, he is just the kind of man whom it would 
be perilous to resist. 
Lloyd Garrison by name, one of the choicest intellects 
of New England makes this remark—* Among the 


Concerning this young man. 


great men who followed his lead, and held up his 
hands in Massachusetts, where is the intellect. where 
is the heart that does not trace to this printer-boy 
the first pulse that bade him serve the slave? For 
myself, no words can adequately tell the measureless 
debt I owe him, the moral and intellectual life he 
opened to me. I feel like the old Greek who, taught 
himself by Socrates, called his own scholars ‘the 
disciples of Socrates.’ This is only another instance 
added to the roll of the Washingtons and the Hamp- 
dens, whose root is not ability, but eharact: that 
which, like the Master's of Judea 
(humanly speaking), spreading through the centuries, 


influence 


great 
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testifies that the world suffers its grandest changes will finally compel submission ; that one, with God, is 
not by genius, but by the more potent control of always a majority.” 


character, He seems to have understood, this boy Ought not the prayer of each young person to be— 
without experience, he seems to have understood by ‘“O God, show me what battle Thou wouldest have me 


instinct that righteousness is the only thing which fight, what work Thou wouldest have me do”? 





Come, Holy GhHosf, our Souls inspire. 


Music by the Rev. W. H. Brtss, M.A., Mus.B., Oxon, 
(Vicar of Kew, and Chaplain to Her Majesty.) 
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CHRIST 
BY THE REY. S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A,, 


» A has been said that Religion is “the one 
* remance of the poor.’ The writer 

meant to suggest, not that Religion 

is a fictitious or imaginative thing, 
lacking a strong foundation in truth and 
reality, but that for those who are not 
rich in the gocds of this world it is the 
one motive force which can turn away 
the heart from the dull levels, the com- 


monplaceness, the recky barrenness of a 





toilsome existence, to something better, 
purer, and higher. The phrase, indeed, 
runs some way beyond the truth. For in this 
wonderful earth of ours there are many things 
which may cast bright lights into the lives even 
of the very poorest of us, if we will but let them. 
The moving and universal beauty of Nature, as we 
can see it from our doors, though it be only in 
sky and cloud; the purity of a sacred love, as we can 
feel it at our hearths; the study of great and noble 
thoughts given to us, through Gcd’s inspiration, by 
the wisest spirits of the earth; the devotion to some 
splendid ideal of Duty; nay, the very consciousncss of 
any work honestly attempted or rightly done: all 
these, lying within the range of every one of us, are 
as wings to carry us upward to higher levels and a 
clearer atmosphere, in which our souls may be visited 
by new and larger glimpses of spiritual horizons. 
And yet, in the broad statement, it és true that Re- 
ligion is the one romance of the poor. It is true of 
them because it is true even of us all: because Re- 
ligion is, in fact, the summit and the crown of life: 
because from Religion even the things just namcd— 
Duty, the charm of Nature, Love, or Literature—draw 
their real meaning and their deepest value. 

It is true of all of us. Nevertheless, it cannot 
escape our notice that there is some special and inti- 
mate connection between the religion of Christ and 
poverty : a connection so striking and so subtle that 
What is it, this con- 
What is this great 


it may well set us pondering. 
nection? and what does it mean? 
fact, this centring of Christian thought round that 
which the world pities, or fights against, or despises ? 
Why is Christianity, alone of religions, the religion of 
the poor? By other relizions men have been taught 
to be careless of riches, and even to reach after a high 
nobility of self-denial ; 
though it may have been as a phase of man’s spiritual 


but by no other religion. grand 


consciousness, has that individral, unqualified, and 
unique consecration been given to poverty by which 
it is pronounced ‘‘blessed.” Let us dwell for a 
moment on this fact, and let us contemplate it in the 
licht of the circumstances of Christ's own life. The 
Child in the manger is the type and il!ustration of the 
attitude of Christianity to the poor. He, the Saviour 
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AND 


THE 


POOR. 
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of men, the King of the world, the very sun and 
centre of human history, seeks poverty; He accepts 
poverty ; He makes it His own; He strips it for ever 
of its ignoble or unworthy associaticns ; He blesses it 
with that supreme blessing, the inheritance of Gcd’s 
Kingdom. 
the redemption of poverty, worked and proclaimed by 
One who, from the very first, kncw its influences ard 


Such is the sanctification, the consecration. 


character, and whose life was, in part, moulded by its 
He was poor: and yet by life and word He 
blessed the poor for ever. 

In the golden thread of this blessing there runs a 
twofold strand. There is, in humanity, an inner and 
an outer circle, which the Child in the manger was to 
touch and to transfigure. Wherever we find a repre- 
sentative assembly of men, some at least of its mem- 
bers are actually poor; many, and in one sense all, 
are spiritually poor. 
the inner circle of literal poverty, and the outer and 
wider aircle of spiritual failure and shortcoming. 
Jesus Christ has His message for toth. 

I. In dealing with actual poverty, Christ did two 
He either blessed it or ignored it; He either 
found it worthy to be praised or else too unimportant 
a detail to be lifted into significance in face of the 
meaning and greatness of the spiritual life. He 
never railed against it as a cruel cr bitter thing. He 


forces. 


These are the two circles— 


things : 


never sought, even in His darkest hours, to cast the 
burden of it aside. 
fulness can hardly fail to notice: that poverty, if free 
from sin, carries with it peculiar advantages and a 
peculiar moral opportunity. The poor man knows, or 
ought to know, that cheerfulness and contentment 
which exist only in a freedom from many wants. His 
life passes, or ought to pass, in a manly simplicity 
rarely attained by the rich, in a singleness of pur- 
pose, in a sweet sincerity, in a perpetual openness to 
the sunlight of God’s visitations. He dwells with 
liberty. for fewer restrictions hamper him in what he 
does: and with fearlessness of soul, for he has little 
Indeed, is it not true that 


He saw, what even our thought- 


to lose of carthly things. 
his life has sometimes a variety, a richness and fulness, 
a manifold interest and reality that are often wanting 
in those other spheres where artificiality is constantly 
asserting itself in a colourless monotone of thought 
and action? Blessed, then, are the poor, for they 
have all these special gifts and graces open to them. 
Blessed are the poor; for if they do not possess the 
earth, the Kingdom of Heaven may be theirs. Blessed 
are the poor; for He, the Lord of the world, tke 
Prince of Peace, was poor also; and to His great 
heart they are especially dear. 

And yet, while Christ spoke always of poverty with 
commendaticn, in His main teaching He ignored, set 
aside, and swept away external grades and separations 
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of every sort. About the Child cradled in the manger 
there hangs thus a kind of Divine irony ; for to Him 
men were not to appear as rich or poor, as employed 
or employers ; they were to Him as spirits ; spirits of a 
heavenly origin and of awful destinies ; spirits, in the 
lights and shadows of whose tragic movements all 
lesser distinctions sank at once into uwnimportance : 
only the moral distinctions remained. For the pur- 
pose of His life, with regard to the outward con- 
ditions of society, was to establish what I may call 
“a spiritual democracy.” He came to set up on earth 
a Kingdom of Heaven : a Kingdom whose King should 
have no respect of persons, and of which all men, in 
virtue of their humanity, might become subjects, 
standing on one level and equality, and capable of the 
same faith, the same aspirations, the same service, the 
The external grades of society may be 
lasting, necessary, and in a degree useful; but here 


same crown. 


at least, in this Kingdom of God, we all are as one in 
because we all are 
children of the same Father in heaven. And truly in 


the stress and busy turmoil of modern life, where 


His sight; we all are brothers, 


there are so many serving ani so many being served, 
there is muchcomfort in this thought : that eny man, 
or woman, or child, in a station however humble, who 
tries to do his or her daily duty, in obedience to the 
will of Christ, with honesty, simplicity, good temper, 
and faithfulness, and with that heroic patience which 
lends a lustre to the meanest drudgery of life, will 
receive the blessing with which He has made Christian 
poverty a sacred thing. “For you,” He says, “there 
is a Kingdom of Heaven; for you, before the great 
white throne of God’s judgment, at which even now 
your soul is set, bare and naked and open, all earthly 
distinctions have vanished for ever.” 

II. Here I have already touched upon that larger 
circle of spiritual poverty in which we are all enclosed. 
Each of us has felt, at some time or other, the painful 
closeness of the barriers that hem in his individual 
work. We want todo more, so much more, for God ; 
and then, like an impregnable wall, circumstances 
rise up against us and drive us back, baffled and help- 
less. We seem to see the ideal anywhere but in the 
actual. “I might be so much better,’ we murmur, 
“T might do so much more for others, if only my 
position were a little changed. HereI can do nothing. 
or almost nothing, though my will is strong and my 
energies are unbroken.” 
chafe. 


So we murmur, and fret, and 
And often when, looking out upon the world, 
we see a fellow-man filled with a burning enthusiasm 
and holy love for the beautiful and good, and yet 
cabined and confined within a narrow sphere of 
action, we are struck by a sudden sense of loss, con- 
fusion, unfitness. Why can this man do s9 little, who 
would doso much? In such moments earth’s music 
takes for us a deep tone of pathos. 

Two thoughts, which can only be very briefly sug- 
gested, may serve to show that such a feeling is 
wanting in much of the justification which on the 


surface seems to support it. For, first, the religion 
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of Jesus Christ emphasises always the will against 
the act. If we could and might do more, but are 
prevented, that more is counted to us. God measures 
us as spiritual beings, much less by what we haye 
actually accomplished than by what we willed to do 
and would have done. We cannot suppose that a 
circumstance beyond our control will make utterly 
void our hope and motive. The external act in itself 
is little or nothing in God's judgment of us, if only it 
be true that— 
‘Where our worthiness is poor, 
Our will stands richly at the door 
To pay shortcomings evermore.” 


What we “could never be” outwardly and before 
men, that we may be “ worth to Ged.” 

And, secondly, we never know how much we do. 
Personal influence has a strange and incomprehensible 
Often 
it would help us if we reflected, without pride, that 
our most mechanical toil is rich with unexpected 


power, and often reaches wider than we know. 


use; that the servant is helping his master to do a 
work for which he himself may be unfit, and that 
thus he is making a permanent 
the world’s well-being by labours that are in some 
respects more fundamental and necessary than his 
master’s own. 


contribution to 


To its unknown, unrecognised, and un- 
rewarded workers this earth 
thankful. Certainly, as a great writer has 
said, “everything a man can do may be divinely 
and certainly, I may add, everything divinely 


has abundant reason 


to be 


done ;” 
done will have its divine issues. 

Apparent failure—was not that the keynote of the 
whole life that lay before that Divine Child? From 
His very birth He was face to face with Poverty and 
Death; in that short step from the cradle to the 
Cross He seemed to do so little; and yet we, who can 
look back upon it all, we see and know something at 
least of what He did. 
to run His message—‘“ or if circumstances seem to 
crush you down, be not careful about that. Work on, 
Be quiet, be patient. 


“Tf you are poor”-—so seems 


work always; do all you can. 
be hopeful. Never give in, nor despair, if your bes* 
efforts seem in vain. Never, on the other hand, make 


the narrowness of your sphere of work an excuse fer 





lethargy—for resigning yourself to the graceful idle- 


For 
mean. Let 


idleness is 
life 
avery earnest—thing for you; and, above all, 
remember that you are the child of God, that your 


ness of an elegant despondency. 


never graceful, nor work be an 


earnest 


Father cares for and watches over your least doings. 
and that all you do has in His sight its own value, 
and in His purposes its own place.” 

Such is the message for every human soul. Ard 
perhaps, if we accept it with reverence and humility 
and try, with His help, to carry it out into our daily 
life. we may be found not unworthy to eross those 
quiet fields of Bethlehem, ard, under the midnight 
stars and the song of angels. to offer our gifts also to 
the new-born King—the gold, the frankincense, and 
the myrrh, 
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SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


OUR WAIFS AND CHRISTMAS. 

HERE are two of the waifs—a little boy who 

is in Dr. Barnardo’s care, and a little girl 

who is one of Miss Sharman’s large family. It 

is a long time now since our readers enabled 
us to take up the responsibility for the support of 
these little ones in their name and on their behalf, and 
thus free the funds of the two orphanages for the sup- 
port of two newcomers, who would otherwise be waifs. 
As the year closes we are glad to be able to acknow- 
ledge once again the co-operation of our readers in 
this good work, and to report that the sums received, 
and acknowledged month by month, have been 
sufficient to enable us to pay the expenses of the 
two children’s maintenance during the year. Sidney, 
Dr. Barnardo reports, is at present boarded out at 
Tilbury, is in good health, and making satisfactory 
progress at school. Susie is now six years old, and 
is getting on very well in the Infant School. May 
we not appeal to all our readers to remember these 
little ones, and their need, at Christmas? If each 
‘amily of readers would send us, then, a contribution 
to the Quiver Waifs Fund, the two children, Sidney 
and Susie, would be provided for for another year. 
On the last page of this number will be found a 
list of the most recent contributions, and the Editor 
will be pleased to receive and acknowledge any 
further contributions, addressed to the Editor of THE 
QuIVER, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. Who will help ? 


“PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW.” 
Most people begin married life hoping and expect- 
ing that they will be happy in it. They fancy that 
marriage has a magic power of conferring happiness 
almost in spite of themselves, and are quite sur- 
prised when experience teaches them that do- 
mestie felicity, like everything else worth having, 
must be worked for. If no two people have 
it so much in their power to torment each other 
as husband and wife, it is their bounden duty 
to guard against this liability by cultivating the 
habit of domestic politeness. For this reason 
we like to see a young wife, or an old one either 
for that matter, going to the foot of the stairs or 
tothe hall-door with her husband when he goes 
to his business in the morning, and welcoming 
him back in the evening. The love that never 
expresses itself in such outward courtesies is in 
danger of dying of inanition. And the young 
husband on his part should not leave home in a 
bad temper or so much engrossed in business that 
he cannot bid his wife an affectionate farewell. 
An unkind word at parting may make her sad 
all the day, for business and strange faces do 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


not divert her thoughts as they do those of her 
husband. Too often the husband takes the loving 
little courtesies of his wife as a matter of course, 
and seems to think that they need not be returned, 
For himself he could scarcely do without the good- 
bye at his door which fortifies him for the busi- 
ness of the day. Let him appreciate these things 
before it is too late. Sweet were the words uttered 
at meeting and parting by husband and wife before 
marriage, and there is not the slightest reason why 
the wedding ceremony should put an end to court- 
ship. 


“DYING OF WEARINESS!” 

As life goes on, most people begin to feel that the 
word “happy” has no light meaning. 
self, through very selfishness, the wife of the Grand 
Monarque, Louis XIV thus spoke in her hour of 


Sick of her- 





“Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 
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MANDARINS PRAYING FOR RAIN, 
(From «a Sketch made in China by W. Simpson, R.1) 


death : “ Do you not see that Iam dying of weari- 
ness amidst a fortune that can scarcely be imagined ? 
I have been young and pretty ; I have tasted plea- 
I have been everywhere loved. 
more advanced I have passed some years in the com- 
merce of the mind, and [ protest to you that all con- 
ditions leave a frightful void. 
¥ wish only to die.” Here surely is an illustration 
of the words, “ Whosoever will save his life shall 


sure. In an age 


I can endure no more: 


lose it.” 


“TO WHOM SHALL WE GO?” 

There had been a prolonged and injurious drought 
in many parts of China; and a native paper in- 
formed us that many mandarins were resorting to 
He Who giveth 
food to all flesh had compassion on the famine- 
threatened multitudes, and bounteous showers came 
down, Then in the same paper we read: “ The 
Shanghai magistrate is giving a theatrical perform- 


the idol-temples to pray for rain. 


ance to the gods as a thanksgiving for the rain ; 
and is now offering up prayers for snow.” May 
we not learn here from a heathen 
people ; from their practical recognition of their 
imaginary deities in the hour of need ; their instant 
manifestation of gratitude (grotesque as is its form) 
for the blessing received? Do we thus habitually 
“watehh unto prayer with thanksgiving”? “And 
now they are praying for snow.” 
should we who “know what we worship,” gain con- 


some lessons 


How much more 


fidence to pray by every answered prayer, echoing 
the glad song of old, ‘The Lord hath been mindful 
of us, and He shall bless us”: “ Because Thou hast 
been my Helper, therefore under the shadow of Thy 
wings I will rejoice.” These should be the senti- 
ments of every Christian believer. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

How often do we hear the remark, at Sunday- 
school prize distributions and similar gatherings, that 
the boys and girls of this generation are better off in 
the way of books than were any of their predeces- 
sors! Of course they are, and it is only natural that 
they should be ; and we are glad to say that they 
seem to be better off each year. Here is the new 
volume of Little Folks, for instance, published by 
Messrs. Cassell, and fuller than ever of bright 
stories, papers, and illustrations for every class of 
young people.—And here, too, is Mr. Andrew 
Lang's “Green Fairy Book” (Longmans), which 
vies in attractiveness with its still popular “ Blue” 
and “ Red* predecessors. The “Blue Bird” alone 
is worth all the money that this book of tales cests. 
— Then what shall we say of Mr. R. M. Pallantyne ? 
Would Christmas be Christmas to thousands of boys 
ii they could not get hold of Mr. Pallantyne’s new 
Messrs. Nisbet “The Hot 
Swamp,” in which this old friend takes his readers 
back through hundreds of years, and tells “a tale of 
Old Albion.” But he gives it an interest as keen as 
that possessed by any of the stories which have won 
the hearts of two generations of boys who are now 
growing old.—From the same publishers we have to. 


hooks ? send us one, 


acknowledge a shorter story, for girls, entitled ‘ The 
Way She Trod,” by Harriet E. Colvile, who has 
given a very high tone to a most acceptable tale. 
—Even boys and girls could not do with nothing but 
stories, so we take up fora moment one of Messrs. 
Nisbet’s new indeed, one of 
“ stories,” but of stories which are fact. ‘ Strange, 


books, which is, 


but True,” is the title, and Dr. Macaulay is its 
Some of the stories are not by any means 
new. but they are all freshly told, and are full of 


author. 
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life and adventure, wrecks, rescues, and heroism in 
good causes, Just the book for a prize.—Going back 
to stories pure and simple, we come upon four which 
Messrs. Blackie send us, including two of Mr. G. A. 
Henty’s—“ In Greek Waters,” and “Condemned as 
a Nihilist,’ whereof, if we must express a preference 
where both are so very good, we would choose the 
former, though the latter is to the life-—Of ‘An 
Old Time Yarn,” by Mr. Edgar Pickering, it is 
almost enough to say that the “old time” is that 
of Hawkins and Drake, a period of which British 
“The Heiress of Court- 
leroy,” the fourth of Messrs. Blackie’s new books, is 


boys can never grow tired. 


by our old friend and contributor Miss Anne Beale, 
and is intended for girl readers. And very hard to 
please they must be if they do not find interest and 
profit from this charming story. A word on the four 
leave them: all alike are beautifully 
printed and strongly bound, as books for gifts or 


before we 


prizes to young people should be.—Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton send us a very powerful story for 
boys, by Dr. J. MeD. Oxley, entitled ‘ Bert Lloyd’s 
Boyhood,” a story of Nova Scotia, that deals largely 
with that ever-popular theme—school-life. And with 
it comes “The Story of John G. Paton, told for 
Young Folks,” from the same publishers. The story 
is familiar enough to our readers, but they will be 
glad to make it known to younger friends by 

this handsomely printed and well-illustrated ' 
volume. From the same publishers we have 
also received a new editionof Mrs. L. T. Meade’s i 
story for children, ‘* The Angel of Love,” very 
cleverly illustrated by T. Pym. Always good, 
Mrs. Meade is never happier than in such 
stories for young readers as_this.—Messrs. 
Cassell have just brought out a handsomely 


illustrated edition of that dear old friend of | 
our childhood, “The Peep of Day,” in a form ' 
which ought to endear the work to the children j 


and grandchildren of its old admirers.—Messrs. 
Longmans send us another and more expensive 
edition of “'The Peep of Day,” with beautiful | 
coloured illustrations, 
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and they entirely trusted him. Once when the troops 
were wading through a heavy morass, some of the 
But the older ones 
said-—“ Depend upon it, Turenne is more concerned 
than we are; at this moment he is thinking how to 
deliver us. He watches for us while we sleep. He 
is our father, and would not have us go through such 
fatigue unless he had some great end in view which 
we cannot yet make out.” How much happier and 
stronger we should be if with this kind of simple con- 
fidence we trusted the Captain of our Salvation, Jesus 
Christ, who came on earth to share all our hardships ! 


younger soldiers complained. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ FAMILIES. 


Some of our readers may never have heard of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association ; and yet 
it does useful work, and should be supported by 
people in the services, and by those who have 
friends in them. On a recent occasion we attended 
the annual meeting of the Plymouth Branch of the 
association at Admiralty House. It was presided 
over by Her Royal and Imperial Highness the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and the adoption of the 
report was moved by Admiral the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, who regretted that the funds were falling 
short, and that the association did not receive the 
support it deserves. 
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THE CHILDREN’S EXHIBIT. 
Among the countless exhibits which are 
being prepared for the World’s Fair at Chicago i 
next year, few if any promise to be of greater sig- 
nificance than “The Children’s Protest,” which 
is organised by the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Millions of cards like 


that which we reproduce with this note, | 
printed in colours, are being issued for signa- % 


ture by children under sixteen years of age, 
and these cards are to be festooned round 
the ‘Temperance Women’s Section” of the 
great Exhibition. 

THEY 


TRUSTED HIM. 





The French Marshal Turenne was the sol- \ 
diers’ hero. 


He shared in all their hardships, 


iy 





pledge. | 


Trusting in God's help, I 
solemnly promise to absiain from ~ | 
the use of alcoholic drinks, tn- é 
cluding wine, beer, and cider, 
from the use of tobacco 1 





, 
in any 


‘form, and from profanity. — | 





“THE CHILDREN’S PROTEST.” 











“THE QUIVER” PORTRAITS: THE BISHOP OF RIPON, 
(From a Photograph by Samuel A. Walker, 230, Regent Street, W.) 


“THE QUIVER” PORTRAITS. 

We give this month portraits of two well-known 
contributors to THE QUIVER—the Bishop of Ripon, 
whose paper “Some Powers of Love” 
published in our November number, and Miss Mabel 
E. Wotton, whose story, “The Doctor's Partner,” 
is included in Arrows.” These 
portraits, and others of our leading contributors, and 
a variety of useful information, will be found on the 
“QUIVER Calendar for 1893,” which is now ready, 
and will be forwarded to any reader of THE QUIVER 
free of charge on application to the publishers. 


on was 


our “ Christmas 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 

For some months there have been no new volumes 
of “ The the Age” 
Now Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. send us two, 
which are before us as we write. The Rev. H.C. G, 
Moule is author of “Christ is All,’ under which 
title he has of his 
sermons on New Testament texts, which 
valuable contribution to this helpful series, 


Preachers of series issued, 


collected a number earnest 
form a 
The 
strong claim of this series on the Christian public is 
its representative character, and Mr. Moule certainly 
justifies his selection by his work. The same may 
be said of Principal Oswald Dykes, whose able 


addition to the series is entitled, “ Plain Words on 





THE QUIVER. 


Great Questions.” The series will not 
diminish in attractiveness so long as the 
publishers can secure the co-operation of 
such preachers of the age as Mr. Moule 
and Dr. Dykes.— Messrs. Morgan and Scott 
send us the Rev. I’. B. Meyer's “‘ Moses: the 
Servant of God,’ which is another of this 
popular author and preacher's able and ex- 
haustive homiletical studies of Bible char- 
acters. A more useful guide for a series 
of Bible-class lessons it would be impos- 
sible to find; while at the same time the 
book is useful as the companion of private 
larger 
edition of the work was published, we de- 
voted a special article in THE QUIVER to the 
* Early Church History,” by Backhouse and 
Tylor. We are glad to find that a third 
edition has been called for, and it is issued, 
with all the plates, by 
Marshall and Co., in a handy and compact 
volume.—A 
taken from us when Principal John Cairns 
of Edinburgh died. Something of the in- 
terest of a memorial volume centres round 
the collection of which 
brothers have made under the title of “Christ, 
the Morning Star,” and which is published 
Hodder and Stoughton. The 
voice is silenced, but the spirit of the true 


study.—Some years ago, when a 


Messrs. Simpkin, 


great Seottish preacher was 


his sermons his 


hy Messrs. 


teacher is to be recognised in one and all of 

these varied discourses.—A new volume of 

“The Biblical Illustrator” (Nisbet), reminds 

us once again of the great work Mr. Exell 
has undertaken in the editorial charge of the publica- 
tion, and fills us more than ever with admiration of 
the skilful manner in which he gathers together all the 
best of the available comments on, and anecdotal il- 
lustrations of the Scriptural text. The present volume 
is devoted to the Second Epistle to Timothy, and the 
Epistles to Titus and Philemon, portions not easy of 
handling, but here dealt with in the same thoroughly 
comprehensive manner that has characterised pre- 
ceding volumes of this series, which is one practically 
invaluable to preachers and students.—Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton have sent us a thoughtful 
and very helpful work, full of encouragement for 
Bible-readers, in “ Silent Times,” by the Rev. R. J. 
Miller, D.D.—-We have also to acknowledge the 
yearly volume of Home Words and Hand and Heart 
for 1892, and from Messrs, Isbister the volumes of 
Good Words and The Sunday Magazine, all excellent 
specimens of magazines of their class, 


“EASILY LED.” 


When it is said of a man that he is § 


‘easily led,” 
we generally mean that he is easily Jed in a wrong 
direction. He will not sit on the box and drive, but 
is always ready to hand the reins to someone else. 
“One must do as others do,” he says, and he does 


What is wrong, and what perhaps he really does not 





XUM 








like, because it is “the thing to do.” “ The thing to 
do,” means the thing that others do ; but why should 
we follow the multitude to do “* What |” 
sail a London other day to a 
drunkard who pleaded that he had been treated, “is 


evil ? 
magistrate the 


your throat a drain, then, down which you allow 
anyone to pour what he likes?” 


OLD AGE. 


A good old age has been cynically defined as “an 


A GOOD 


age at which a man is good for nothing ;” but it is 
our own fault if we are good for nothing in old age. 
The old can help the rising generation by sympathy 
and advice, and do munch to prevent them from rising 
in the wrong direction. 


WHAT 


A question often asked, and 


O'CLOCK IS IT? 

nowadays easily 
answered ; we have nothing to do but to take out 
our watch or glance at the ubiquitous clock. But 
when these time-tellers were few and in the hands 
of the wealthy only, sundials were used instead. 
Many of these are still in existence, scattered up 
and down the country, and almost invariably we 
find that they have been utilised to point a moral 
as well as to indicate the hour. Some of the in- 
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scriptions are worth remembering, as, for instance, 
that in the old churchyard at Stirling :— 
“Tam a shadow, 
So art thou. 
I mark time: 
Dost thou?” 


WEAKNESS BECOMES WICKEDNESS. 

If a man be deficient in moral backbone, he will 
not long refrain from wickedness, even though he 
The easily led 
person generally becomes more wicked than those 


may not have a depraved nature. 
who mislead him. ‘ The hands of a watch may be 
stopped either from without or from within—either 
by external pressure or by a fault in the works ; and 
manifestly the stoppage which is the result of some 
internal fault of construction is the more serious of 
the two. But if the external influence which at first 
disarrange the hands be continued, the accuracy and 
soundness of the works will not only be for a time 
useless, but will be seriously if not permanently 
impaired.” 


DISPROPORTIONATE CENSURE. 
“There are some people so morally constituted 
that they would use a 110-ton gun of reproof to kill 
a sparrow of wickedness.” This kind of person does 
much harm, not merely by disheartening 
those who are trying to do their best, but 
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“THE QUIVER” PORTRAITS: MISS M. E. 


Author of “Beauty and the Boa.t, rhe 


(From a Photograyn by Weed art Co., Lattersea Par”: 


oad, SV.) 








Doctor's Partner,” ete. ete 


by confusing the distinctions between right 
and wrong that should be carefully main- 
tained. Most of us find it difficult enough 
to keep the Ten Commandments, withour 
having new commandments and new si"s 
invented for us. 


THE THING. 


Death is a certainty for us all, and comes 


LAST 


nearer every moment, whether we think of 
it or not. Lord Palmerston, during his last 
attack of gout, exclaimed playfully—‘ Die, 
That’s the last thing I 
It may be the last thins 
that many people think about, but to each 


my dear doctor! 
think of doing.” 


and to all it must come at last, and, as 
Young says, those “the farthest from the 
fear are often nearest to the stroke of fate.” 


TELL YOUR 


That was apparently a simple wish which 


LOVE. 


the wife expressed who said that her lnus- 
band should not only love her but tell her 
Tell her so sometimes !—there 


There are husbands and 


so sometimes, 
is much in this. 
fathers who, as far as their small hearts 
can, love their wives and children, but they 


freeze them to death by an icy manner. 





They have never learned that law in the 
science of domestic life which a celebrated 
man who was a good husband thus formu- 
lated : “ Whenever she [his wife] came 
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into my presence, I tried to express to her out- 
wardly something of the pleasure that it always 
me.” Almost every husband and _ wife 
have moods of affectionate expression, but it is 
the habit of love-ways that is wanted. 


gave 


In many 
a home, neuralgia, or dyspepsia, or business worry 
makes the weather within as changeable as it is 
without in an English spring. We English are 
rightly afraid of “gush,” but it is possible to be 
too undemonstrative. We feel this bitterly when 
one has been taken into the unseen world whom we 
loved, but to whom we did not tell our love. And 
now we can only kiss the cold glass that covers 
the face of the dear departed. “Too late! Too 
late to love him as we might, and let him know it!” 
“Too late to let her know how 


us, 


much she was to 


THE 


years 


CHANGED 
when 
boisterous than they are at present, it used to be 
thought a good joke to turn round a sign-post 
erected at the junction where two roads met. Of 
course the perplexity and misery which this often 
caused was great. Once for man, as he journeyed 
through this world, “the road to happiness was as 
clearly indicated as that to the cities of refuge 
under the Jewish dispensation. One finger of the 
sign-post pointed out loving obedience to the Creator’s 
will as the road to felicity, while another arm of 
it indicated disobedience or sin as the path to 
misery. In an evil hour for our race, however, 
the great enemy turned the sign-post round, so 
that ever since multitudes have mistaken the true 
road to happiness.” 


SIGN-POST. 


Some azo, manners were more 


EXPERIENCE OF A NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHER. 

Giving an account of the last days of Sir David 
Brewster, his daughter writes :—‘‘ He thanked God 
the way of salvation was so simple; no laboured 
argument, no hard attainment was required. To 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ was to live ; he 
trusted in Him, and enjoyed His peace.” The very 
last words of this great man of science were : “ Life 
has been very bright to me, and now there is the 
brightness beyond.” “TI shall see Jesus, who created 
all things ; Jesus, who made the worlds ; I shall see 
Him as He is.” ‘Yes; I have had the Light for 
many years, and oh, how bright it is! I feel so 


THE 


safe, so satisfied !” 


TWO INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTES. 

Of the many stories that were in the newspapers 
when Tennyson died, we liked the two following 
best. When the “Charge of the Light Brigade ” 
was first published, a clergyman who was delighted 
with that spirited description of self-sacrifice read 
it to his congregation instead of a sermon. After- 
wards the clergyman began to think that perhaps 
he had not done right in making the substitution, 


THE QUIVER. 





until about a year afterwards he was reassured by 


the visit of a stranger. The man said he had ealled 
to thank the clergyman for being the means of 
saving his soul on such and such a date in his 
church. 
on that day, only the reading of Tennyson’s poem. 
That was just it. ‘“ You see, sir,” explained the 
man, “I rode myself in that charge, but I never 
realised what I had come through until I heard you 
Then I reflected that if God had 
saved me from danger like this, I ought to give my 
preserved life to His service, and I did so then and 
there, and have been a happy man ever since,” 
Another story was related by a friend of the poet. 
He was walking with him in his garden, and he 
asked him, ** What do you think of Jesus Christ ?” 
For a minute, Tennyson said nothing ; then he 
stopped by a beautiful flower and said simply, 
“What the sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to 
my soul. He is the Sun of my soul.” 


How was this? for there was no sermon 


read the poem. 


FRUITFUL MEDITATION. 

Bishop Burnet’s son Thomas was for a long tine 
the scapegrace of the family. The bishop, observing 
him one day to be unusually grave, asked him 
“ A greater work,” replied 
the young man, “than your lordship’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation !’”—‘‘ Indeed! What is that?” 
“My own reformation.”—“ I am delighted to hear 
it,” said the bishop, “though I almost despair of it.” 
The meditation of Thomas was not fruitless. He 
lived to be Chief Justice of Common Pleas, and, 
what was better, a respectable man. Is it not true 
that meditating our own reformation is the best 
work any of us, with the help of God, can do, and 
the one that best fits us to help in the reformation 
of others? If we would occupy ourselves in this 
way a quarter of an hour each day, we should 
preach to ourselves seven of the best sermons that 
could be uttered every week. 


what he was meditating. 


“AND GOD'S GRACE TOO.” 

Not long ago the present writer walked through 
the beautiful demesne of a nobleman who considers 
all his possessions as a trust given to him by God 
for the good of others, and who only seems to 
enjoy them when he sees less wealthy people also 
enjoying them. On that occasion we remembered 
what was once said to Lord Bexley by one who 
had gone over his beautifzl house and grounds. 
“What, all this, and Gods grace too ?”—-“ Yes, 
and, take the other away, the last is still a sufficient 
portion.” 





THANKFULNESS A DUTY. 

On one occasion when the late Bishop of Man- 
chester was leaving some place by train, the porter 
shut the door of the carriage and the Bishop’s chap- 
lain said to him, “Thank you.”—“ That’s right,” 
said the bishop, “I like to hear people say ‘Thank 


you.’” Now, if we ought to thank our fellow- 
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SKULL HILL AND GORDON TOMB. 


men for what they do for us, ought we not to be 
even more thankful to Him who puts all kind deeds 
into the hearts of men? When the publisher had 
received the last bit of “ copy ” of “ Jolinson’s Diction- 
ary,” he was so weary of the delays and procrastina- 
tion of the author that he exclaimed, “‘ Thank God, 
I have done with that fellow.” Hearing this, the 
Doctor remarked, “I am glad that the fellow thanks 
God for anything.” 
who, it is to be feared, never do thank God for 
anything. And yet, surely gratitude for the common 
blessings of Providence is one of the most certain 
of our duties. “O, go your way into His gates 
with thanksgiving, and into His courts with praise.” 
Do not let us only pray to Him for what we want, 
but praise Him for what we have reccived, 


There are grumbling people 


THE “GORDON TOMB.” 

From a drawing by Mr. Harper, we are able to 
give our readers a view of the “Gordon Tomb” 
about which so much has been heard of late. It 
got its name from the fact that it is the site which 
General Gordon thought was the place of our Lord’s 
burial. Authorities differ widely about this, and a 
long and wordy controversy has raged round the 
pros and cons of the question, into which we need 
not enter. The mere fact that any authorities can 
be brought in favour of the site as that of our 
Saviour’s tomb gives an interest to an authentic view 
of the place. But Major Conder, R.E., the eminent 
explorer of the ruins of the Holy Land, is opposed 
to General Gordon's selection. 


NOT FROM THE BIBLE. 

The English are supposed to be a Bible-reading 
people, but a great many so-called educated and 
serious men and women know very little what is 
in the Book of books and what is not in it. For 


instance, nine out of ten people, if asked where the 
? 


words “‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’ 
were to be found, would reply, “In the Bible ;” 
but they are not. They are from Laurence Sterne, 
who probably stole them from a French writer of 
the sixteenth century, whose words are “ Dieu mesure 
le froid a la brebis tondue.” Neither is the quota- 
tion, ““ Not lost, but gone before,” from the Bible. 
It occurs as part of the note by the commentator, 
Matthew Henry, on St. Matthew ii. 18. His note 
runs :—“ If, indeed, they were not, there might be 
excuse for sorrowing, as though we had no hope ; 
but we know they are not lost, but gone before. If 
we forget this, we lose the best ground of our 
comfort.” So Rogers, in his “ Human Life,” has a 
similar thought— 
“ Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves—not dead, but gone before.” 


NOTHING TOO MUCH. 

Not long ago the writer heard a lady remark that 
some people wished to get too much for their 
money. ‘Though receiving moderate interest they 
are not satisfied, so they invest in something that 
promises more interest, but is less secure, and 
they lose all their money. Others stay to the 
last moment at entertainments, and next day they 
are fageed, cross, and unfit for work. Greedy 
people like these lose much by not remembering the 
wise proverb that the half is more than the whole. 
Who shall say the amount of misery in the world 
that comes from not acting up to this proverb? 


DOING OUR BEST. 

There is an interesting anecdote related of tne 
Duke of Wellington during the Peninsular cam- 
paign. Once, just before the siege of Rodrigo, 
the French army was close at hand, and the Allies 
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were in considerable danger by reason of the non- 
arrival of their flank divisions. 
was greatly surprised to find the English commander 
lying on the ground in front of his troops, coolly 


A Spanish general 


awaiting the course of events. “ Well, General,” 
the Spaniard, “you are here with two weak 
divisions, and you seem to be quite at your ease : 
it is enough to put one in a fever.”—“ I have done 
the best that could be done according to my judg- 
ment,” replied the Duke, “and hence it is that I 
don’t disturb myself, either about the enemy in my 


said 


front, or about what may be said in England.” 
This was the attitude of a truly brave man, his 
work done up to date, and thoroughly done; con- 
sequently his mind was undisturbed, his judgment 
cool—the best possible condition for further action. 
Unfortunately; few of us do our work sufticiently 
well to warrant such confidence, but there is no 
doubt that we often unfit ourselves for duty by 
over-anxiety and restlessness. “Do your best and 
leave the rest” is not a bad principle to act upon. 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from September 


24th, 1892, up to and including October 21st, 1899, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 

For * The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. F., Govan (60th 


donation), 53.; A Glasgow Mother (2%th donation), ls. ; 
Anon., Larkington, £1. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Anon., Larkington, 19s. 
Dr. Barnardo also asks us to acknowledge the receipt of 
5s. from ** Three Friends, Ballymoney.”’ 

For Cripples Fund, Ragged School Union: 
Larkington, 10s. 


Anon., 


* * 
x 


The Editor will be 


ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 


glad to receive, and to for. 


of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


— aa aa 


“THE 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

13. What was the cbject of the vision which St. 
Peter saw at Joppa? 

14. Who was Elymas? 

15. When the angels delivered to the shepherds 
the news of the birth of Jesus, in wha’ words did 
they declare His Divinity? 

16. By what sign were they to know the infant 
Saviour? 

17. Did the people of Judah know the number of 
the years of their captivity? 

18. In what words did God declare the restoration 
of His people by Cyrus? 

19. What was the number of the people who re- 
turned from the captivity ? 

20. In what part of Palestine did the people live 
when they returned from the captivity ? 

21. What was one of the first things commenced by 
the people after their restoration ? 

22. What great festival did they keep ? 

23. What arrangement was made as to the services 
of the Temple? 

24. What people were called in to help in the 
building of the second Temple whose forefathers had 
assisted at the building of Solomon's Temple? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 80, 
1. Upon the faci that the Gospel was first delivered 
the Jews, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
(Acts xiii. 26, 832—35.) 
2. To Abraham, when He said, “In thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.” (Gen. xxii. 18.) 
3. By referring them to the judgments which 


to 
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came upon their forefathers for rejecting God's 
message. (Acts xiii. 40,41; Jer. xxxvi. 27, 29; lii. 15.) 

4. They shook off the dust of their feet against 
them, in accordance with Our Lord’s command. (Acts 
xiii. 51; St. Matt. x. 14.) 

5. It was a small fortified town, about ninety miles 
south-east of Anticch—chief city of the tetrarchy on 
the border of Lycaonia. (Acts xiv. 1.) 

6. They healed the impotent man who had never 
walked. (Acts xiv. 8—10.) 

7. Many heathen cities were put under the pro- 
tection of a particular deity, and the image of that 
deity (and sometimes a temple) was placed at the 
entrance to the city. Thus St. Luke refers to the 
image of Jupiter as being before the city. (Acts 
xiv. 13:3) 

8. Because they had a tradition that Jupiter and 
Mercurius had visited that region, and had_ been 
entertained by Lycaon, from whom they tock their 
name. (Acts xiv. 11, 12.) 

9, St. Paul was stoned and dragged oxt of the city 
as dead, when he was marvellously raised up by God, 
(Acts, xiv. 


THE 


and able to walk back again into the city. 
19:20): 23.) 

10. Because St. Timothy is afterwards mentioned as 
a disciple at Lystra, and St. Paul refers to his know- 
ledge of the persecutions St. Paul here suffered. 
(Acts xvi. 1, 2; iii. 11.) 

11. When he spoke at the 
which was held at Jerusalem, of which St. James was 
president. (Acts xv. 6, 7.) 

12. To settle the question as to how far circumcision 
and the Jewish ceremonial law were binding upoa 
Christians. (Acts xv. 5, 6, 24—29.) 


2 Cor. xi. 


first Church council 
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THE WISHING WELL. 
(See p. 177+) 
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ONE LIFE 





FOR TWO. 


A STORY OF WOMANLY SACRIFICE. 
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“Sitting as she had sat the first day I saw her.”—p. 165. 


gw OW many heroic and noble souls in this 
) great world of ours live and die almost 
unknown, unrecognised! They live, 
maybe. a life of quiet, uncomplaining 





self - sacrifice, cheerfully, unceasingly 
ministering to those around them—not always be- 
loved, not always appreciated, until some brave action, 
some trial or suffering patiently borne, reveals to us 
that we have been “entertaining an angel unawares.” 

In a quiet little village on the coast of Yorkshire 
lived and died a girl who is the heroine of my storv. 
A tablet is raised to her memory in the parish church 


—one of white marble, so plain and simple, that any 
strangers who may chance to visit the place pass it 
by without interest. But to those who knew her 
its simple words tell a tale of heroism and devotion. 

That little village is dear to me, for I was born in 
the quaint old vicarage close to the church, and lived 
there many years, as it seemed to me, until the event 
occurred which turned me, almost before my time, 
from a boy into a man. 

My father was vicar of that small parish for more 
than ten years before he married. and brought to that 
quiet home a little, bright, dark-eyed girl—her portrait 






















hangs before me as I write—such a contrast to him- 
self in all things as to give rise to no small amount of 
gossip among the neighbours. 

There was a good deal of prejudice against her at 
first, for they said she was “ foreign-looking "—and 
indeed, my grandmother was French—but after a time 
her pleasant merry ways won for her more love and 
esteem than my father had ever gained from his 
parishioners. He was a silent, reserved man, going 
out but seldom, except for his parochial duties, and 
averse to company; and, though the poorer folk 
looked up to him as “the parson,” they went with 
more confidence for help and advice—and they rarely 
received the one without the other—to the Squire, a 
kind-hearted, sociable old man, living some two or 
three miles distant. We had few friends, and before 
the Squire returned from abroad—he had been travel- 
ling for some years after his wife’s death—my mother 
must have lived a lonely, cheerless life. How different 
from her girlish days, and the life she had pictured to 
herself before marriage, she alone knew. But she 
never complained ; not even when her baby-girl, a 
little sister whom I never knew, was taken from her 
after a short illness, having lived only a few months. 
My father roused himself then, as I have heard, to try 
and comfort her, but I doubt if he succeeded, for she 
always said that 7 was her “best and only comfort.” 

But my mother never forgot her baby-girl, and one 
Sunday—a day I well remember, for the Squire had 
returned from abroad, and he and his little daughter 
had appeared that morning in church—I surprised 
my mother in tears. She quickly brushed them away, 
and tried to smile brightly and naturally ; but I was 
not to be deceived, and entreated her to tell me what 
troubled her. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ the little girl: she made me think 
of my babe, my little Hélene. She is so like her, 
John,” my mother added, wiping away more tears as 
she spoke. 

Seeing that this little girl was six or seven years of 
age, and my little sister was but nine months old 
when she died, I could not quite understand how 
there could be any likeness between them: but I said 
nothing, and my mother soon regained her cheerfulness. 

But she took a great liking to little Helen, and was, 
moreover, full of pity for the motherless child; and 
by-and-bye, as Helen grew older, and we became better 
acquainted with the Squire, it was arranged, almost as 
a matter of course, that his little daughter should 
come daily to the vicarage, to share in my lessons, 
and be made much of by my mother—a/so a matter of 
course; and Helen and I became firm friends, and 
many a ramble on the sea-shore did we enjoy together, 
and many a long serious talk had we, on wet after- 
noons, in the hay-loft: chiefly, I remember, about 
heroes, brave deeds, and stirring tales of adventure— 
Helen's favourite subjects. 

My great ambition was to be a sailor, for I loved 
the sea and all connected with it, and I experienced 
my first great trial when, on leaving school, my 
father informed me that he had articled me to a 
lawyer in a neighbouring town. At first I rebelled, 
for it was a most cruel blow to all my hopes; but my 
mother’s entreaties at length prevailed, and I settled 
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down, very discontentedly, it must be confessed, to the 
“drudgery,” as I called it, of a lawyer's office. 

But not for long was I discontented, being blessed 
with a naturally sunny disposition, inherited from my 
mother ; and though I still had a longing for the sea, 
I said no more about it, but worked hard at the law, 
riding over to Mr. Hardman’s office every morning, 

I saw but little of Helen at this time, although she 
also had left school, being now a tall young lady of 
eighteen ; but she came almost daily, as of old, to see 
my mother, whom she loved as dearly as if she were 
indeed the “little daughter” my mother always 
called her. But on Sundays we always met, for the 
Squire loved a stroll round our old-fashioned garden 
and a chat with my mother, while Helen and [ 
usually paired off together to revisit our old haunts. 

I used to wonder sometimes what the Squire and 
my mother found to talk about so earnestly and 
seriously, and what the mysterious looks and smiles 
meant when I suggested to Helen, as I often did,a 
stroll down to the sea or on to the cliffs, where we 
often sat looking out to sea or down on the sleepy 
little village below. 

But I had not long to wonder, for my mother 
began to concern herself about my future life, throw- 
ing out many hints as to the sort of girl she hoped I 
should choose for my wife. It has been said that 
“all true women are match-makers,’ and my mother 
proved no exception to the rule. 

But, finding that I took no notice, but merely 
laughed and shrugged my shoulders—a French trick I 
had learned from her—she one day spoke to me in earnest. 

It was a Sunday morning, and, my father having 
gone to his study, as his custom was before service, my 
mother and I were alone together in the usual sitting- 
room: a pleasant room. looking out onthe shady lawn 
and the bright old-fashioned flower-beds. It was a 
lovely morning, and seemed to have an unusual at- 
traction for my mother, for she rose once or twice and 
went to the window, which stood open, letting in the 
flower-scented air, and the song of the birds, and the 
distant peculiar sound of the sea. 

“John,” said my mother at length, after another 
journey to the window, as she stood with her hand on 
the latch, “put down your book, dear, and come out 
with me. I want to speak to you.” 

I rose immediately, but with some surprise, for 
there was a little hesitation in her manner of speak- 
ing; but I said nothing, and for a few minutes we 
walked down the shady path in silence. 

My mother was the first to break the silence by 
saying quietly— 

“John dear, don’t you think it is nearly time you 
thought of marrying and settling down! You are 
getting on steadily in your profession; but it would 
be a great comfort to me, and I should dearly like 
to see you happily engaged to some nice charming 
girl Here she paused, although, as it seemed to 
me, she had not finished her sentence. 

“I’m young yet, mother dear,” I replied laughingly ; 
“and you do not want to get rid of me yet awhile, do 
you?” touching the hand that lay on my arm caress- 
ingly. 

My mother smiled. 
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“Ah, John! you know better than that,” she said ; 
“but I want you to be serious, dear,” she added. 

“Well, then, to be serious, I have not thought 
about the matter,” I replied; *and,as you know, dear, 
it will be two or three years yet before I can start 
a house of my own, even if Mr. Hardman docs take 
me into partnership in the future. But that is not 
settled; and if I should have to start alone, you 
know, it would be up-hill work, mother.” 

“That depends upon whom you marry,” answered 
my mother, with a wise little movement of her head. 

“If you mean that I must marry a girl with money, 
I will not think of it,’ I cried hotly ; “and besides, 
what rich girl would have me, mother? She would 
look higher than a poor struggling young solicitor !”’ 

“Oh, but you are blind—blind.” said my 
mother, sorrowfully. “It is not every girl I would 
care to see your wife; but there is one that we know, 
good and true, who would make a wife any man 
might be proud of, and whom I should dearly love to 
call daughter in very truth.” 

There was no mistaking her meaning now. 

“Mother,” I thoueht — I 
mean——” But she stopped me, and clasping both 
her hands on my arm, said gently — 

“Think over it, dear. Helen is a dear, good, most 
lovable girl—there are few like her—and her father, I 
have reason to believe, would not be averse to the 
match.” (Oh, mother! so this is the result of those 
long earnest talks with the Squire.) “And,” my 
mother added, “it would make me rvi'y happy, John 
dear.” 

And then she left me, and I sat down on a rustic 
seat, feeling dazed and bewildered. Helen my wife! 
I had never thought of it: never even dreamed of 
such a thing! Had I not always looked upon her as 
a friend I had hardly realised even that 
she had really grown up, grown into a woman; for to 
me she seemed always “ little Helen,” my little play- 


son! 


exclaimed, “I never 


as a sister? 


mate, companion, and friend. 
I fear I paid but little heed to the service in church 
that morning. My mother’s words were ringing in 
my ears, and my eyes and thoughts would wander 
towards Helen, sitting, as she had sat the first day I 
saw her, by her father’s side in the old square pew— 
“a girl of whom any man might be proud.” Yes, 
indeed—and yet—and yet—— I was perplexed and 
troubled. She was dear to but I had never 
thought of her as being anything nearer and dearer 
than a friend. I was not sure that I loved her as a 
man ought to love his wife, and I knew that marriage 
without love would mean misery to both. But surely, 
I thought, it would be easy to love a girl so sweet and 
good. She looked, as my mother had said, “ most 
lovable,” as she sat there in her white dress, the 
softened light from the old stained window falling 
upon her. And so I went on, thinking, as it were, in 
a eircle, telling myself how good she was, how dear to 
me and to my mother, how worthy of all the love and 
esteem that man could give her, and yet coming back 
always to the same point from whence I started, to 
the same question which I could not answer—-namely, 
“Did I love her?” 
And so some weeks went by, and I was still 


me, 
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undecided, and, though I strove against it, my manner 
towards Helen was constrained and unnatural, and 
she, in her turn, grew shy and reserved; and my 
mother became impatient. And by-and-bye Helen 
came less frequently to the village and to our house ; 
and though we knew that the Squire was a bit of an 
invalid and was getting very infirm. my mother 
almost plainly said that J was the cause: that if I 
were not at home Helen would come as usual. I 
thought her a little unreasonable, but, knowing that 
she was fretting over Helen’s absence, I answered her 
gently, ‘I do not see that I am to blame, mother dear.” 

“ But I think you are to blame, John,” she returned. 
“T can see that your manner towards Helen these last 
few weeks has perplexed and distressed her, and it is 
small wonder that she avoids you when you are so 
cold and so unlike your usual self.” 

“T have tried to be natural, dear, but it is difficult 
after what you said a few weeks ago.” 

“Ah, well!” she sighed. and her eyes filled with 
tears, “I see I am not to have my wish, John; and 
while you remain with me I must say farewell to my 
‘little daughter.’’’ And here she broke into tears. 

What could I do but try and comfort her, and tell 
her I would do my best to restore her “ daughter.” and 
that Helen should come again as of old? I do not 
wish to excuse my actions at this time, but I loved 
my mother very dearly, and her slightest wish was 
almost a command to me ; her affection for Helen, too, 
was no half-hearted liking, but love real and true, 
and I knew she would grieve if deprived of her bright, 
pleasant society. 

Moreover, I found that I also missed Helen: that 
life had seemed very dull and lonely the last few 
weeks, and that it seemed strange and sad to come 
back to my quiet home after my day’s work was done, 
and hear no girlish voice in the hall or on the lawn. 
My mother came out, as usual, to meet me with her 
pleasant smile and kiss, but there was something 
wanting when no Helen appeared in the background. 
Surely, I considered, this was a proof that I really 
loved her, and I began to picture to myself a pleasant 
life in the future with Helen as my wife—“ castles in 
the air” which were very attractive—and by-and-bye 
I decided to wait no longer, but find out for myself if 
Helen really cared for me (as my mother had often 
hinted), and if so, to fulfil my mother’s wish by ask- 
ing her to become my wife. 

The day following that resolution I happened to 
overtake Helen as I was riding home; she was walk- 
ing slowly in the direction of the Manor, and I dis- 
mounted and walked beside her until we reached the 
lodge gates. It was not a long distance, but I had 
time to say a few words to her—to ask her, in fact, in 
plain English, why she had not been to see us lately. 
“My mother has missed you. Helen,” I added. Her 
cheeks grew rosy, and she murmured something about 
her father not having been well and wanting her, but 
that he was better, and she hoped to come again very 
soon. 

“No other reason, Helen?” I said, with a smile, 
trying to see her face, which was turned away from 
me; then catching a glimpse of something very like 
tears in the blue eyes, I added hurriedly, “But of 
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course there is not; I was only teasing. dear, as usual. 
But, in all seriousness, Helen,” noticing, now that the 
flush had faded from her cheeks, how white and thin 
they were, “you ought not to stay indoors so much. 
We shall have yow ill next, and your father would be 
the first to blame himself. A little outing will do 
you good; so no ‘ifs’ or ‘ buts,’ Helen, but promise 
to come. to-morrow.” 

She laughed a little at my impetuosity, and “ would 
do her best to come,” she said, but would not promise ; 
and with that I had to be content. 

My mother glanced up quickly when I told her of 
my meeting with Helen, but something in my face 
seemed to check the eager exclamation on her lips, 
and, like the wise little woman she was, she only said, 
very simply, that “she was glad the Squire was better, 
for she had missed Helen terribly.” 

The next day dawned bright and sunny, and before 
its close Helen and I were “ engaged.” The question 
was very quietly asked and answered, but we were 
very happy—Helen radiantly so—and my mother 
could hardly find words to express her delight and 
happiness. 

I went, of course, the next day to ask the Squire 
formally for his consent to our engagement, but 
Helen had already told her father, and he received me 
with a kindly smile and cordial ‘weicome, and said he 
was very glad to hear that we had agreed to spend the 
rest of our lives together. “ Having known and liked 
each other all these years, you can hardly fail to hit it 
off happily, eh, John?” he said, with his genial smile, 
and a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“You are most kind, sir,” I said, hardly knowing 
what to say. “I will, most assuredly, do my best 
to make her happy.” 

“Tam sure you will. And Iam rejoiced to think 
that my little girl will have such a protector and 
friend when I am gone; I can safely leave her in 
your hands. John,” he continued, leaning forward, 
and speaking seriously and sadly, “I do not want to 
distress you on this happy occasion, but my days on 
earth are numbered. The doctors have not told me so 
in so many words, but I know—I know,” he repeated. 

“T trust you are mistaken, sir; I hope you will yet 
enjoy many years of life among us.” But even as I 
spoke I noticed for the first time how old and feeble 
he looked, and how white and trembling were his 
hands. 

He turned to me with a sad smile. ‘“ You are young 
yet, my boy, and hope is strong in the young; but 
there is no hope for me in this world.” Then, after 
a slight pause, “‘ Helen does not know of this, and I 
wish it kept from her, John; no need to distress her, 
poor child, before the time. But I have one great 
desire, John,” he added, * and that is to see her settled 
happily in a home of her own. You and she have 
been so intimate that there is no reason why you 
should not be married at once.” 

“Except one, sir: that I cannot yet afford——” But 
he stopped me. 

“ T know all you would say, my dear boy, but that 
need not stand in the way. Helen will have all my 
property after my death, and she shall not wait until 
then to enjoy some of it. John, do not refuse me this 





happiness. I do not ask you to give up your pro- 
fession,” he added, seeing that I hesitated. And 
indeed, my pride rebelled against the idea. I would 
rather have worked for Helen and won for her a little 
home of our own; but my sympathy with the poor old 
man was very great, and, after a little further talk, it 
was arranged that our marriage should take place in 
afew months’ time. After that talk with the Squire 
the days and weeks flew by quickly, and our wedding- 
day drew near. It was to be a quiet wedding, but a 
very pretty one, Helen insisted: she would have but 
two bridesmaids—our doctor’s daughter, with whom 
she was intimate, and her friend and cousin, Isabelle 
St. John. 

Isabelle and her mother came about two months 
beforehand, in order to assist Helen ; and Helen was so 
delighted at her friend’s coming, and talked so much 
of her to me, that I am ashamed to confess I almost 
took a dislike to that young lady before making her 
acquaintance. 

She arrived rather unexpectedly one evening. and 
T, not being aware of the fact, went on the following 
day. as usual, to the Manor——going in, as I always did 
now, without knocking-—and made my way to the 
room where Helen and her father usually sat—a small 
cosy room, adjoining the large drawing-room. But I 
happened to find it empty, and was going out again to 
look for Helen in the garden, when I caught a glimpse 
of a white gown in the farther room. I called Helen's 
name softly, but she did not seem to hear me, and I 
went hastily through the little room and into the one 
beyond. Helen was on the sofa, and apparently 
asleep, though I could not see her face, and I noticed 
that the room was darkened, and that a soft rug had 
been drawn over her feet. I went forward a few steps, 
and then the start I gave caused the sleeper to awake, 
and she sat up, gazing at me in surprise. 

“Tsabelle.” I thought; and then began profuse 
apologies, and in the midst of them Helen came in, 
laughing heartily at the comic picture we made. 

“Oh, John !” she cried. “ I never thought you would 
come in here; and I told Isabelle she would be quite 
undisturbed.—_I am so sorry, dear,’ she continued, 
turning to her cousin. 

Miss St. John had now risen, and came towards us. 
“Tt does not matter in the least,” I heard a sweet 
clear voice say: “pray do not apologise, Mr. Sinclair. 
It was not your fault at all; and I am only sorry that 
you should have looked for Helen, and found—only 
me !” and she laughed mischievously. 

“But I hope your nap was long enough to take 
away the headache, Isabelle,” said Helen anxiously. 

“It is nearly gone, dear,” she replied, “although I 
did not fall asleep for some time after you left me. 
It was so nice to lie still in this quiet room, and do 
nothing.—That sounds lazy, does it not, Mr. Sinclair?” 
turning tome. “But Iam one of a large family, as 
Helen can tell you, and we do not often enjoy the 
privilege of absolute quiet at home.” And then, with 
a little excuse to Helen, she left us. 

‘Don’t run away because you think you must,” 
cried Helen merrily. “John and I have been ac- 
quainted for years.” Isabelle turned on the thres- 
hold, and looked back with a smile ; and as she stood 
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there, with the bright light from the outer room 
falling upon her, I could not but acknowledge to my- 
self that Helen’s praises of her friend had not been 
exaggerated. 

The weeks went by, happily and merrily. But, 
py-and-bye, as the days succeeded each other, and our 
marriage was arranged to take place very shortly, 
I was again conscious of feeling troubled and _per- 
plexed as to the wisdom of what I wasdoing. Doubts, 
vague and undefined though they weve, began again 
to harass and torment me, though I strove against 
them manfully—doubts as to my love for Helen ; and 
then would rise before me the vision of a fair girlish 
face: the face of Isabelle St. John. 

But I told myself that even if I wished it--which 

denied—I could not now break my engagement with 

Telen. My own sense of manly honour forbade it, 
for I knew that Helen loved me with all the strength 
of her warm young heart—and what an earnest, loving 
heart it was, the last few months had shown me. 
I would not wreck her life and my own too, for the 
sake of a passing fancy: an admiration for a stranger 
whom I had only known a few weeks. 

So I reasoned with myself then, but the time came 
when I could no longer blind myself to the fact that 
it was no passing fancy—no mere admiration—but 
that I /ored Isabelle St. John: loved her as I had 
never loved Helen, my future wife: loved her witha 
love that was strong and earnest: but, alas! how 
utterly hopeless. 

“ Hopeless !""—ah, what a terrible word that is! 
And as I realised all that life would mean to me 
without Isabelle, I was well-nigh overwhelmed with 
grief and despair. 

I pictured to myself also our wedding. Helen and 
I standing before the altar, the solemn service, the 
sacred vows; and behind us, so close that if I but 
turned my head I should see her face, was Isabelle to 
stand. The thought itself was almost more than I 
could bear, and I lay awake all through the night, 
perplexed and troubled; for Helen must not know, 
my mother must not even guess. And what could I 
do? 

But with the morning light came clearer, calmer 
thoughts. I resolved to speak to Isabelle: tell her 
that I wished, for reasons I could not explain, to have 
avery quiet, simple wedding, and entreat her, before 
that event took place, to make some excuse to Helen, 
and leave us. Even if she misunderstood and mis- 
judged me, or guessed my reasons for making such a 
request, and felt for me pity and contempt, I could see 
no other way open to me. So I concluded, and decided 
that as soon as an opportunity oceurred I would make 
my request to Isabelle. 

And the opportunity I sought came sooner than I 
had thoueht probable. 

It was my custom to call in at the Manor every 
evening on my way home, to spend an hour or two 
with Helen, sometimes remaining until a late hour in 
the evening, if the Squire were well enough and dis- 
posed for company. Helen and I usnally wandered 
out, or, if the evening were very warm and fine, I 
would take the two girls for a row on the sea: a very 
great pleasure to Isabelle. But this evening Helen 
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insisted that we should stay in, and that I must rest, 
for she was sure I had been working too hard and had 
a headache—the only way she could account for my 
pale and haggard appearance. Poor little Helen! my 
heart was full of pity and affection for her, as she 
busied herself about me, full of anxiety on account 
of my pale looks ; and I resolved. in spite of the aching 
in my own heart, that she should never have to bear 
what I was suffering. 

We were in the large drawing-room—the coolest 
room in the house at that hour in the evening, the 
room in which I had first seen Isabelle—and were 
sitting there together, we three. Isabelle sat on a low 
seat close to the open window, busy with some work, 
and Helen stood near her, half in, half out of the 
window, chatting sometimes to us, sometimes to her 
father, who was outside in the garden tying up a 
creeping rose. But presently Helen was called away 
by her father toa distant part of the garden at the 
other side of the house, and Isabelle and I were left 
alone together—for some little time, as I knew, for the 
Squire was slow and methodical, and Helen always 
patient. 

I had not intended to speak so soon, but it had to be 
done, and the sooner the better, I thought, as I looked 
at Isabelle, sitting so quietly in the window, the 
evening sun lighting up her sweet lovely face and 
bringing out the golden tints in her hair, and felt 
how dear she was to me already, and how much I 
should miss her in the days to come. So, with an 
effort, I steadied my voice, and said all I had decided 
to say, as calmly and as naturally as I could; but my 
voice sounded strange to me, and my heart was 
beating fast, and I knew, although I had not once 
glanced at her since I began to speak, that Isabelle 
was looking at me in great astonishment, with that 
clear gaze of hers which I felt I could not meet. 

“Do you mean that I am not to be Helen's brides- 
maid?” she asked incredulously, as I stopped speak- 
ing. “Oh, surely you cannot mean that!” 

“I would rather,” I faltered—* that is, I mean, I 
have reasons for wishing for as quiet a wedding as 
possible.” I repeated. “I do not wish to cause Helen, 
or you, any unhappiness, Miss St. John, but——” 

Then Helen does not know !” she exclaimed ; and 
then she added quickly, with her merry laugh: “ Ah, 
then! you will not get your way, Mr. Sinclair; and, 
indeed, it would be cruel, and a great disappointment 
to me, as I shall tell Helen the moment she comes 
back.” 

“I pray you, Miss St. John,” I said earnestly, “do 
not joke abont this. If you knew all, knew my 
reasons for asking this of you, you would not refuse 
my request. For Helen’s sake.” I continued, “ for the 
sake of the great affection which you, as her friend. 
feel for her, assist me in this, and help me to hide 
from her that it is my doing, my wish.” 

Here I paused, and she looked at me with a sudden 
fear in her eyes. and the colour left her cheeks. 

Oh ! how I longed at that moment to be free to take 
her in my arms, and tell her of my great love for her, 
and win her, if I could, for my wife. And the aching 
at my heart grew more intense. 

Isabelle had risen. and now stood a little distance 
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away from me, with one hand resting on the back of a 
chair as if for support; but her voice was very clear 
and steady as she said coldly— 

“Tt must be as you wish, of course, Mr. Sinclair ; 
but how can I—what excuse can I give to Helen? Oh, 
what will she think 
of me?” she added, 
and her voice grew 
tremulous, and she 
drooped her head 
sorrowfully as she 
turned to leave me. 

My resolutions 
failed me utterly. 
How could I let her 
go, believing me, 
as I knew she did, 
cruel and unrea- 
sonable ? 

I stopped her be- 
fore shecould reach 
the door, and in 
a few passionate 
words told her all. 
She tried to pre- 
vent me, tried to 
stop her ears as if 
to shut out all 
knowledge of what 
I was saying, and 
when I paused she 
burst into sobs and 
tears. 


* Oh! how could 


you, how could 
you?” she said 
brokenly. ae 3 
Helen were to 
guess if Helen 
knew —it would 


break her heart.” 

“ Helen must not 
know,” I ex- 
claimed ; and then 
[ stopped for an in- 
stant, for I fancied 
i heard a footstep 





in the adjoining 
room; but it was 


only fancy, and I 
added _ pleadingly, 
“Tsabelle, forgive 
me for saying more 
than I intended, 
more than I had any right to say to you, 
think so hardly of me.” 
Without a word, but with 
and reproach. she turned and left me: left 
me, as I felt and knew. for ever, amd for a few 
minutes I gave myself up to despair. I had no hope, 
and could see nothing before me but misery—misery 
in the present and in the future. But I roused myself 
at length, for I could not stay there. Helen might 
come back at any moment, and I felt as if she would 


** Finding some relief in 


and do not 


a look full of sorrow 
away 





THE QUIVER. 


read my secret—my shameful secret—in my face; g0, 
writing a hasty_note to her, I went out; and, hardly 
knowing where I went, unconsciously my steps led me 
to the sea-shore, and there, finding some relief jn 
So I 
paced up and down 
till the sun had set 
and night hadcome, 
struggling with my 
bitter grief, and 
becoming, by de- 
grees, soothed by 
the constant mo- 
tion, the dash and 
thunder of the 
" waves, and the cool 
wind blowing in 
my face. 
heavy 


wandering on and on, I at length grew calmer. 








At sun- 
clouds 
up, and it 
very dark; 

I could not 
from that 

restless walk until 

I became so utterly 

weary in soul and 

body that I could 

feel nothing but a 

longing for home 

and the sight of 
my mother’s face. 

So I turned my 
steps wearily home- 


set, 
same 

grew 

but 


cease 


almost 
ashamed to find 
how late it was. 

My mother met 
me at the door with 
an anxious face. 

“ John dear, how 
late you are! I be- 
gan to get anxious, 
and to think some- 
thing was wrong at 
the Manor. Js 
anything wrong, 
dear?” seeing, as 
I came into the 
light, my white 
face and exhausted 
looks. 

“There is 
thing the matter, 
mother,” I said 
languidly, “only I walked farther than I intended, 
and I have a bit of a headache.” 

“Ay, well, I am glad you are home, son John,” put 
in my father abruptly ; “ your mother’s been in such 
a way about you, and the look of the sky, and all 
sorts of things put together, that it’s a wonder she 
has not taken a lantern and gone out to look for you.” 

“Now, Augustus,” rejoined my mother, “you know 
you said yourself it looked like a fire somewhere, and 
you owned that it was in the direction of the Manor ; 


wards, 





no- 
wandering on and on.” 
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ONE LIFE 


and with John late, how could [ help getting anxious?” 
with an affectionate glance at me as she hurried out 
to get me some supper, 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then my 
father asked suddenly— 

“Where have you come from, John? From the 
Manor.” 

“No,” I said. “I have been there, but I left some 
time ago, for I had a headache. and thought a walk on 
the shore would take it off; but I walked farther 
than I intended.” 

My father gave me a sharp quick glance, and moved 
his lips as if to make some remark, but thinking 
better of it, got up and walked to the window, 
where he remained a few seconds, apparently studying 
the darkness, for to me there seemed nothing else 
visible. My mother coming in just then joined him 
there. and I was once more aroused by an exclamation 
from her, and a “John, come here !”’ from my father. 

I rose and went to the window, gave one glance, 
and turned quickly to my mother, all my weariness 
gone for the moment. 

* Mother, I must go!” I said; * but don’t wait up for 
me. It is sure to be all right; we are alarming our- 
selves without cause ; but I must just go and see if 
all is right at the Manor. I shall ride over, and shall 
be back in half an hour, I expect.” 

“ Always thinking of Helen, John,” said my mother, 
with a smile ; and I turned away to hide the pain her 
words gave me. ‘But take something before you 
go. 

IT cannot stop,” T said, and hurried out. 

T ran round to the stables, saddled my horse with 
all speed, and in a few minutes was on the road, with 
a fear—a terrible fear which I dared not put into 
words --growing in my heart. 

But that fear, which was then an uncertainty, be- 
came a reality when I reached the brow of the hill. 
The Manor was hidden from me by thick trees, but 
there could be no doubt, though even still it seemed to 
me impossible, that it was on fire. 

As I galloped on, the scene became most weird and 
picturesque, the glow from the burning house making 
the trees and other objects stand out in bold relief, and 
throwing fantastic shadows on all around. I felt as 
if in a strangely bewildering dream, taking note of 
these things in a dazed mechanical way, and urging 
my horse on faster and faster. 

At last I came full in view of the Manor: now, 
alas ! no longer worthy of so grand a name, for the old 
house was fast becoming a ruin ; and a strange scene, 
and one that I shall never forget, met my eyes. The 
farm-labourers and other servants were collected on 
the lawn, the women weeping and lamenting, the men 
doing their best to save, if possible, some of the 
furniture ; but their efforts were almost in vain, the 
flames beating them back swiftly and surely. 

The Squire was standing a little apart, helplessly 
yazing on the cruel flames which were devouring his 
old home before his eyes, but occasionally trying by a 
word or two to encourage his men. 

I went swiftly up to him—having left my horse at 
the lodge, for the animal was terrified by the glare and 
noise—and cried breathlessly — 
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* Helen—her cousin—where are they? Are they 
safe!” 

* Helen?” the poor old man said, looking round with 
a bewildered air, * she was here a minute ago: but she 
said something about Isabelle, I remember—and——~ 

He stopped abruptly, with a cry which was echoed 
by those around ; for Helen was there /—in the midst 
of those terrible flames, with Isabelle clinging to her, 
half fainting. 

The poor old Squire grasped my arm, and said, 
hoarsely, “ John, John, tell her she must come down— 
call to her, John, for my voice is weak—te!] her ——” 
But I waited no longer. for I knew the staircase must 
be already in flames, and something must be done, and 
that quickly. 

My agony of mind at that moment was intense— 
for was not Isabelle there : my love, my darling? And 
Helen—brave girl—who had gone back to save her 
friend. Oh, they shvu/d not die if I could save them ! 

“A ladder!” I cried; and they brought one, and 
hoisted it up to the window, but it was too short 
by some feet. 

“°T is the longest, sir,’ one of the men said sadly 
and despairingly; and for the moment hope died 
within me. 

But, if the girls could lower themselves from the 
window, it might be done; and it was the only chance, 
and must be tried. So I decided, and without an 
instant’s delay began to climb; but it was a fearful 
risk, as I knew, for the ladder might catch fire at any 
moment, 

Helen was speaking calmly and gently to Isabelle 
(as I could hear on drawing near), telling her, as one 
might a child, that “John ” was coming, that “ John ™ 
would save them both, but that Isabelle must be 
brave, and go first. 

“No, no!” cried Isabelle. “ You first; oh! you 
first, Helen—I cannot, I wé// not go without you !~ 

But Helen was firm, as I could see ; and seeing that, 
and knowing how precious was every second—for the 
heat where I stood was growing more and more intense 
—TI called to Isabelle that I should be able to save 
them both if she would but be quick and trust to me. 

At the sound of my voice she turned, and without 
another word came to the window and lowered herself 
into my arms, and I began to descend the ladder; but 
slowly, however, for in spite of my efforts to struggle 
against it, the heat was beginning to overpower me. 

But I was conscious that Helen leaned out and said 
tremulously, but so distinctly that I heard her voice 
clearly above the noise of the wind and the flames, 
“Tsabelle will make you happier than I should ever 
have done, John dear, though I love you, oh, so dearly ! 
But think of me sometimes, dear—oh, my dearest !— 
my love—good-bye- 

I looked up, and her eyes were full of tears, but she 
smiled, and motioned to me tobe quick. A fewseconds 
more, and I reached the ground, and someone took 
Isabelle from me, for she had fainted. And once more 
I braved the flames; but Helen was no longer visible 
at the window, and I feared the worst. With great 
difficulty I climbed in, and raising Helen in my arms 
—for she was overcome by the suffocating smoke and 
heat—I again attempted the descent, Someone cried 
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out to me that the ladder was burning—but it was 
too late, and we fell with a crash. 


For many long weeks I lay unconscious of aught 
save an awful struggle betwixt life and death, but 
the anxious care and skilful nursing of my dear 
mother, and.—strange to relate—of my father sso, 
slowly brought me back to life. I would rather have 
died. I often thought. as I lay there, sick at heart, 
thinking of my fatal mistake, of that terrible night, 
Hi of my hopeless love for Isabelle. “This will never 
do,” I heard my father say one night, in a low voice, 
to my mother ; “he will never get well at this rate. 
My dear, something must be done, and I think-——” 
Here his voice dropped, and I could not imagine 
what he said to make my mother weep so bitterly. 

“Oh! Augustus, do not ask me,” she sobbed. “I 
have done enough—nay, too much, in that way. If it 
had not been for me, John would never——” But here 
she cried so much that it was all my father could do 
to comfort her. 

“My dear, this will be none of your doing,” he said 
presently, when she was a little calmer: “it ismy own 
ill idea, and I am determined to try it. If it comes to 
| nothing—well, it can do no harm—but if——” Here 
came words that I could not catch; but that 
they were cheerful, hopeful words, I felt certain, for 
my mother’s face grew brighter in the firelight as she 
ii listened. As for me, I was altogether too indifferent 
to life to wonder, except vaguely, what this ex- 
periment of my father’s might be ; and indeed, if any- 
thing could have roused me it would have been the 
change in my father himself: so tender and devoted 
towards my mother, so loving and watchful in his care 
of me,so hopeful and cheerful always, that I would often 
lie and watch him in sheer amazement. My mother 
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~ ST 

NTRODUCTION. Read in 
; last lesson of the laying 
foundation of the 
Temple. This was in year 
535 B.c. But the work 
was hindered by Samari- 
1—7), the 
became disheartened. 







new 


and 





(Ezra iv. 
builders 


tans 


They began to doubt whether the 


temple they were building, so 
mean and poor compared to Solo- 
the 


which such glorious prophecies 


mon’s, could be temple of 
had been spoken by Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel. The result was a stoppage of 
the work for fifteen years, till the second year of 
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had been so utterly unnerved at first by the shock 
of that terrible night, that the whole of the nursing 
had devolved upon my father—and he proved himself 
equal to the occasion ; and it was doubtless in those 
first few weeks, when I lay unconscious and delirious, 
that he conceived the idea which he had spoken of 
to my mother, and afterwards carried into effect. 

One evening as I lay on my couch in the firelight, 
utterly indifferent to all around me, going over and 
over again in my own mind the horrors of that event- 
ful night, and thinking sorrowfully of the old Squire’s 
grief at the loss of his daughter—his only child 
(concerning which I had questioned my mother)—and 
of his own sudden death a few days afterwards, I 
heard a whisper and a rustle, and opening my eyes 
saw Isabelle, her face full of sorrow and pity. I 
thought I must be going mad, and turned away with 
a moan: but my father’s voice said, quietly and gently, 
* John, here is Isabelle; won't you——” But he got 
no further, for she broke away from him, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees beside me, cried out, “Oh, 
John, don’t turn away from me! Won't you let me 
try and comfort you?” 

I cannot repeat what passed between us, but my 
father was evidently satisfied with the result of his 
“experiment,” for he came back after some time had 
elapsed, and stood smiling and rubbing his hands. 
Isabelle had indeed comforted me, and has been my 
comfort, my blessing, for many years now, and our 
love for each other has been purified and strengthened 
by the remembrance of Helen—of Helen, who so 
nobly gave her life to save her friend, and to insure 
the happiness of the man she loved, 

No words of mine can praise her, but she was indeed 
a heroine—a saint in the fullest meaning of that word 
—one of those “of whom this world is not worthy.” 


AND HOME. 


SERIES. 


Darius (Ezra iv. 24). But God raised up two pro- 
phets to incite the people to continue the work. 
They were Haggai and Zechariah. Under their 
influence, Zerubbabel the governor of Judwa, and 
Joshua the high priest, began the work afresh (Ezra 
vy. 1, 2), the prophets of God helping them. 

I. THE CALL TO WoRK. (1—5.) 

The time. Twenty-first day of the seventh month, 
great day of the autumn Feast 
(Lev. xxiii. 34.) 

The persons called. Zerubbabel, the State official. 
Joshua, the head of the Jewish Church. 
The residue of the people—ée., the whole nation. 


being the last or 
of Tabernacles. 


The comparison. How poor and mean this house 
in comparison with its first glory in Solomon’s time. 
See what was lacking :— 

The visible Cloud of Glory resting upon it. 

The Ark of the Covenant, with its contents. 

The two Tables of the Law in the Holy of holies. 
















The Urim and Thummim on the high  priest’s 
breastplate. 

The tire from heaven on the altar of sacrifice. 
(Ver. 9.) 


To be strong and fear not. 


Yet it would be far more glorious. 
The ¢ neouragement. 
Because God would be with them to help them. 
Because of God's covenanted mercies. 

(Josh. i. 6.) 
(Eph. 


Remind of similar call to Joshua. 

This strength is the Divine power of God, 
vi. 10; Ps. 

LESSON. 
Him. 

Il. THE ENCOURAGEMENT TO WorK. (6—9.) 

Nations shall be shaken. How fulfilled ? 

Persian monarchy broken up by Alexander the 


XViii. 2.) 


What time I am afraid I will trust in 


Great, monarch of Greece. 
The Grecian Kingdom crushed by the Romans. 
Faith in 
\ prepared the way for the Gospel of Christ. 


their nations’ gods being destroyed, 


Desire of nations shall come. This is Christ. 

He came to this house when blessed by Simeon. 
(St. Luke ii. 27.) 

He learned in it of the doctors when a boy. 

He healed the sick in the Temple courts. 

He tanght there the Word of God. 

He twice cleansed it from being profaned. 

Thus He brought the glory of God to it. 

By Him, as Urim and Thummim, God's will was 
revealed, 

He was to baptise with fire of the Holy Ghost. 

He was the true Ark of the Covenant. 

He by pardon through His death gave peace. 

Thus He made the glory of this House greater. 

LESSON. 
Son of God. 


We have a great High Priest: Jesus, the 


JANUARY 22ND. JOSHUA THE HIGH PRIEST. 
To read —Zech. tii. \—10. Golden Teat— Heb. iv. 14. 
INrRoDUCTION, Zechariah was raised up to 
assist Hageai in stimulating the Jews to continue 
building the Temple. His prophecies consist of a 
series of glorious visions of the second coming of 
Christ 
shows the means by which Israel is to be exalted 
It is to be 


accomplished by Christ, the Angel (or messenger) of 


One of these is the lesson for to-day. It 
into a holy nation and universal Chureh. 
the Lord, who is sent by Jehovah. The nation is 
personified by Joshua, their high priest. Christ over- 
comes Satan, delivers God's people from his grasp, 
takes away their sins, and clothes them with the 
white robe of His righteousness. 
I, JOSHUA CLEANSED. (1—5.) Notice— 
Joshua, high priest, representative of the Jews. 
His condition—foul and polluted. 
He himself compassed with sin. 


(Isa. i. 5.) 
(Heb. vii. 28.) 

Satan (or adversary) standing by, tries to ruin him. 

Just as he stood by Eve in the Garden, Judas at 
the Last Supper, Christ in the wilderness. 

The Lord. Rebukes Satan and defends His people. 

Has He not plucked them from their enemies ? 
Even now has delivered them from Babylon. 
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So He causes them to be cleansed from sin. 

He accepts their repentance and forgives them. 

He gives them a changed heart and nature. 

Sets the mitre (or diadem) of victory upon them. 

Enables them to overcome their spiritual foes. 

Clothes them with a new robe of righteousness. 

LESSON. 
renew a right spirit within me. 

Il. JOSHUA CHARGED. (6 — 10.) 
Himself. 

He renews His covenant with His people. 


Create in me a clean heart, O @iod, and 


By Christ 


They must walk in His ways and keep His laws. 
Then shall they have entrance into His House. 
Have full and free unto the Father. 
(Eph. ii. 18.) 

This brought about by God’s sending Christ. 
to do His will. (Ps. 


access 


He is God’s Servant, sent 
“ah 75.3) 

He is the Branch sprouted from David's root. 

He is the Stone—the precious corner-stone. (1 
Pet. ii. 6.)- 

Notice the characteristics of this stone. 

It has seven eyes, emblems of light and truth. 
(Rev. v. 6.) 
(Rev. 


These are the seven spirits of God. 

It is graven by God with names of saints. 
xxl. 14.) 

The result of all this is twofold— 

Forgiveness in the one day of Christ's death. 

Peace and prosperity assured to His people. 

LESSONS. 1. 
feet. 

2. Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift. 


God shall bruise Satan under your 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD. 
1—10. Golden Text—ver. 6. 


vision in this chapter of the 


JANUARY 29TH. 

To read -Lech. Ww. 

INTRODUCTION. A 
universal Church, represented by a lamp with seven 
branches, illumined by the Holy Ghost, the Saneti- 
Zerubbabel, the 

ruler and rebuilder of the Temple, is a type of 


fier, with the oil of His grace. 
Jesus Christ, the Divine King, the Builder of the 
spiritual Temple, the Church, from small beginnings. 
He completed it with the gift of the Holy Ghost on 
the Day of Pentecost. (Acts ii, 4.) 
I. THE FIGURE. (1—5.) 
The prophet had already seen four visions. 


The occasion. 


They had contained glorious revelations. 

After seeing them, he had sunk into deep sleep. 

Like Daniel (Dan. viii. 18) and St. Peter at 
Transfiguration. (St. Luke ix. 32.) 

Now the angel woke him and showed a fifth. 

The figure. 

Type of the universal Church of Christ. 

Golden as representing its beauty and glory. 


A seven-branched gold candlestick. 


Seven branches show its universality. 

Filled with oil—type of the Holy Spirit. 

Flows into the Church, to cleanse and sanetify. 

Flows from the Church, diffusing light of truth. 

3owl at top filled direct from olive trees shows 
the supply of grace direct from God, 
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The meaning hidden from the prophet till tanght 
by the angel. 

I]. THE EXPLANATION. (6—10.) 

Zerubbabel is engaged in a great work. 

Mere human power would be of no avail. 

Success only from the working of the Spirit. 

The Spirit had inclined men’s hearts to help. 

Mountains of difficulties should be laid low. 
Worldly power of Babylon had been 
already overthrown, 


Examples. 


Opposition from Samaritans had disappeared. 

The work, begun with trouble, shall end in triumph. 

Lesson. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might. 

III. THE TYPE. 

Christ conquered death by dying. 

He vanquished sin and Satan by His Cross, 


Mountains become plains. 


Jews became preachers of the Gospel. 

St. Peter denied through fear, became champion. 
Persecuting Saul became Christian Paul. 

Heathen emperors became builders of the Church. 
Finally, all enemies shall be put under His feet. 
Lessons. 1. With God all things are possible. 
2. He shall reign for ever and ever. 


DEDICATING THE TEMPLE. 
Golden Teat—Psalin 


FEBRUARY 5TH. 

To read—Ezra vi, 14—22. 
evn, l . 
INTRODUCTION. Have had three 
the prophets who encouraged the Jews to finish 
Temple. to the 
told in’ Ezra, to being 
finished and dedicated. The Samaritans had offered 


lessons from 


rebuilding the Turn back now 


history as read of its 
to help, but were refused, as being of a strange 
ill-will, 
Darius, the 


religion. Afterwards, out of revenge and 
But 
new King of Persia, helped it on, and at last the 
work was don+. 
I. THe TEMPLE FINISHED, (14, 15.) Zhe time. 
About twenty years since foundations were laid. 
Third day of Adar, last month of Jewish year. 
The workers. The elders of Jews took the lead. 
The prophets Haggai and Zechariah encouraged. 


they hindered the work much. 


The people gave their services as artisans. 

Thus all classes joined in this national work. 

The helpers. God had the work to 
he done, and promised His blessing. 


commanded 


Cyrus had issued first decree for its accomplish- 
(Ezra i. 1.) 
Darius had _ issued 
later, (Ezra vi. 1, 8.) 
Artaxerxes now shows goodwill to the Jews. 
Lessons. 1. All things work together for good 
to those who love God. 


ment, 


similar decree fifteen years 


2. God shall perform all His promise. 

II. THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. (16, 17.) 
Contrast this dedication with that of Solomon, 
this was plain. 

this was imperfect. 

this but a few, 


That temple was gorgeous : 
That was complete : 
That had multitudes of sacrifices : 


THE QUIVER. 


That was witnessed by a whole free nation ; this 
only by a few returned from captivity. 
But all the essentials were the same in both. 
Both were dedicated to the worship of God. 
Both were set apart for holy use for ever. 
Both were the cause of great joy to the nation. 
Both were approved, accepted, blessed by God. 
Lesson. Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
Thine House. 
ILL. THE TEMPLE SERVICES ARRANGED. 
All now duly set in order for daily use. 
The ministers. Priests of the House of Aaron, 
Their duty to offer daily and weekly sacrifices. 
Levites, of tribe of Levi, to attend on the priests. 
The sacrifices. 
burnt offering, to make atonement for daily sin. 
Various others as appointed. (Ley. iv., v., vi.) 
The feasts. Three yearly appointed, 
(Deut. xvi.) Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles. 
The Passover now kept on the right day. 


(18—22.) 


Lamb morning and evening fora 


ones 


Commemorated 
xii. 42, 43.) 

Appropriate to deliverance from seventy years’ 
captivity. 

Began by all purifying themselves. 


(Ex. 


deliverance from Egypt. 


Then kept the feast for seven days with great joy. 
Lesson. I will wash mine hands in innoceney, 
and so will I go to Thine altar, O Lord. 


NEHEMIAH'S PRAYER. 
Golden Tert— Ps. wax, 10. 
Jews now returning — by 
A long and difficult 
Many, however, still remained in Babylon. 


FEBRUARY 12TH. 
To read—Neh, 7. 1—11. 
INTRODUCTION. = The 
degrees to their own land. 
journey. 
News of their friends in Palestine only received at 
Sometimes a few returned to 


long intervals. 


Babylon to visit relations and friends. | Such a visit 

the lesson for to-day. 

I, NEHEMIAH’S GRIEF.  (1—4.) 
His position. 

King (ver. 11), at his court in Shushan. 

Hanani, a kinsman from Judea. 
His question. Concerning the state of Jerusalem. 
The Temple been rebuilt ; but what of the city ? 
His answer. Sad news ; people in much distress, 
Walls all broken down, gates burned and destroyed. 
City all lying open and exposed to enemies. 

His feelings. 
He was a patriot, and loved the beautiful city. 
It was his old home and his country’s glory. (Ps. 

xlvi. 1.) 

He knew this condition was consequence of sin. 

So he wept and fasted, and mourned and prayed. 

LEssoN. Bear ye one another's burdens. 

II. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. (5—11.) Notice— 

The address. God is almighty—therefore able to 
help His people. 

faithful, keeping 

pledged to carry out His design. 
God is merciful—therefore willing. 


Notice 
Cup-bearer at palace of Persian 


His visitor. 


Great distress at the sad tidings. 


God is covenant therefore 
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The confession, They have sinned grievously. Ill. NEHEMIAH’s EXAMPLE. A lesson to us. 

Have left undone what they ought to have done. 1. Earnestness in religion amid evil surroundings. 

Have done what they ought not to have done. He was king’s cup-bearer in a heathen court. 

The plea. God’s promise of old to Moses, (Levy. 2. The benefit of being well-read in Scripture. 
xxvi. 33.) He knew and used God’s words to Moses. 

If they repented, He would restore His people. 3. The blessing of prayer in time of trouble. 

These are His people—they claim the promise He prayed, and was heard and answered (ii. 8). 

The petition. Will God listen to his prayer ? 4. The influence exerted by a good man. 

Will God grant him favour with the king? He moved the king to help his nation. 

For the hearts of all men are in God’s hands. Lesson. Go and do thou likewise. 


— + + fo , 


THE LAST OF THE WEAVERS: A WALK THROUGH SPITALFIELDS. 
BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND WORK OF CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON,” ETC. ETC. 


MOR many years I have felt more than characteristics of the place are changing ; for im- 
a common interest in Spitalfields: for, poverished Jews and others are continually arriving 
as a near suburb of the greatest city from foreign countries, and these too often overcrowd 
in the world, the parish can boast of | the houses in a way which is not at all creditable to 
a history which is quite exceptional in our English civilisation. 

features of attraction. Centuries ago, I first became acquainted with Spitalfields through 
when St. Paul’s Cross was an institution of its ragged-school, which has stations in King Edward 
Old London for open-air preaching,the Spital, Street and Albert Street, the whole being now a far- 
about a mile away, was another station reaching home mission work which confers great 
hardly less celebrated on account of the great benefit on a very large constituency. In the pioneer 
orators who there spoke to the multitude. 
In those days the fields were close at hand ; 
and even in the memory of persons still 
living, at least one field still remained. The 
whole area is now entirely built over; the 












“The credentials of their family.’’—p. 176. 
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days of between forty and fifty years ago, the work 
actually commenced in a disused cow-shed ; but now, 
when the jubilee of the great movement is near at 
hand, the Spitalfields school is second to none in the 
country in point of efficiency. Its success is 
largely due to the and enthusiasm of Mr. 
Charles Montague, the honorary superintendent. Time 
after time I have explored Spitalfields in company 
with this veteran, and thus understand the 


energy 


place as I never could have done apart from 


the information received from one who 
may be called a specialist in his own 
department. Mr. Montague entered the 
school at eight years of 
age, more than forty years 
ago, and, as_ scholar, 
teacher, or superintend- 
ent, he has been 
ated with it 
Your model ragged-school 
leader is a product of the 
school itself; and if you 


associ- 


ever since. 


want to know what such 
do for the 
people. you will watch 
the operations during 


a one Can 


some season of 


tional distress. 


excep- 
During 
the last cholera outbreak 
of 1866, the King Edward 
teachers were a _ relief 
such as the poor 
people could hardly have 
done without; and they 
did equally good service 
during the 
epidemics of influenza. : ) 

But in the limited \ 


band 


successive 


space at disposal, it will A BIT OF OLD SPITALFIELDS : WEAVERS’ HOUSES. 


not be possible to depict 

all of the varied phases 

of life in Spitalfields. Otherwise, one might speak of 
the great brewery, of the last sugar refinery which has 
now disappeared from the scene, and of the Sunday- 
morning Bird Fair, a rival of Petticoat Lane a mile 
away. Excelling all these things in interest, however, 
are the weavers. who are fewer in number now than 
they have been for some generations, and who may pos- 
sibly become extinct before very long. On all sides the 
houses of these artistic silk-workers are to be seen, as 
well as the mansions which were once the homes of 
the masters; but what changes in the outlook have 
been wrought by time! There used to be about 25,000 
weavers in Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, and now 
there are probably not more than 500, although many 
who are left still retain those old French names 
which prove them to have come of families which 
were once more than respectable among the Hugue- 
nots of France. 

Having so often walked about Spitalfields to take 
notice of the rooms which were constructed for silk- 
weavers’ workshops, and of the comfortable old houses 
in which the masters lived and throve, I felt desirous 
to meet with some of the poorer sort of people, to hear 
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them explain the general outlook as it appeared to 
themselves. Mr.-Montague accordingly invited several 
representatives of a fast declining class to assemble at 
the Albert Street station of the King Edward Mission, 
and we had quite a happy afternoon reunion. Tho 
company was chiefly made up of old people who had 
passed their lives at silk-weaving, and who were 
disposed to communicate all they knew. 
Though not one. of 
them could speak in 
French, 
the Gallic 
theirancestors ; and those 
who had not actually 
French names could tell 


some retained 


features of 


of French connections a 
generation or two back, 
They could, moreover, 
talk of Old France with 
some sympathy, although 
not one of them had ever 
seen the sunny land. One 
veteran, who is eighty- 
six years old, has to con- 
fess that he cannot boast 
of a pure French name; 
but then his mother had 
been Mlle. la Gabrielle, 


and that name was 
French. His family had 
come from Nice, which 


was the weaving district ; 
and his father and grand- 
father were weavers be- 
fore him. He can ex- 
plain all about the dif- 
ference between “plain” 
and “figured” work, 
while he naturally looks 
back with some affection 
on the days of his youth, 
when times were better for his industry. 

Another who is sitting close by appears to be almost 
young in comparison. for he is only seventy. He has 
always been employed at the best work, and thus in 
the better times of a generation or so ago he was able 
to earn £2 a week; in making a certain magnificent 
shawl his father had even earned £2 a day. He has 
such notions of silk-weaving as an art that he says 
one may go on improving through a lifetime and 
never become so perfect but that there is still some- 
thing to learn. At the same time, it is an extremely 
tedious business to learn; and the common belief of 
our company is, that if a child is to be taught weav- 
ing he must learn nothing else ; for if school-learning 
is mixed up with work at the loom the youngster will 
be sure to run away in despair. One aged woman. 
who has passed her life in Spitalfields among the 
weavers, tells us about her great-grandfather, who 
could speak only a little English ; and who, as one of 
the original refugees, escaped from France with his 
life, but left much property behind him. An uncle and 
a brother of this aged dame both died in the French 
at St. Luke's, which been rebuilt at 


House has 
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Victoria Park. This aged dame and others can of 
course remember the time when three French Pro- 
testant churches were maintained within a short dis- 
tance of where we are now sitting, but not one of 
which remains. 

Mention is made of Joseph Marie Jacquard, the in- 
ventor of the ingenious contrivance for figured silk 
weaving ; but the notions entertained respecting the 
distinguished weaver of Lyons are misty and errone- 
ous. Thus, the death of young Jacquard; who was 
shot during the Revolution, is confounded with that 
of the father, who is supposed to have been murdered 
by the Lyons silk-workers in revenge for having in- 
vented what would supersede hand-labour. The fact 
is, however, that Jacquard lived down all opposition 
and prejudice, and died in peace at over eighty years 
of age. having lived to see his invention adopted 
throughout Europe and America. Like other inven- 
tions of the kind, this increased hand-labour rather 
than diminished it. 

I learn on the excellent authority of the assembled 
company that the best Spitalfields silk is still the best, 
but that inferior sorts can be got even in such a 
region. It strikes one as being an odd coincidence 
that the blackest of the silk manufacture is 
connected with black material. “The black silk trade 
has been ruined by the dyers; for silk weighing 


side 


sixteen ounces to the pound is increased in weight to 
thirty ounces to the pound. It’s sold by weight, you 
know ; and this is made to sell and look at, and not to 
That is a singular confession ; but it does not 
seem to be exaggerated. ‘It looks beautiful ; but the 
dye rots the material, and it won’t wear.” No wonder, 
then, that the young lady who asked how it happened 
that the silk cracked, received an unsatisfactory 
answer. Someone else mentioned the matter 
to a master-weaver ; but so long as the latter 
made his money, he did not care. This only 
refers to black silk, however, silk of the other 


wear.” 
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colours being actually reduced in weight by the dyeing 
process. It was not a practice in the olden time ; and 
of course the tendency is towards the ruin of the 
black silk trade altogether. 

Our company generally agree in the opinion, that 
the silk-weaving is coming to an end so far as Spital- 
fields is concerned. There are very few masters now, 
Still, 
these old people seem to have sunny memories of the 


and streets of workshops have disappeared. 


good old times. “It’s a wonderful trade—never really 
learned ; but the young folks will not stick to it; and 
a very good job too. They get a little education, and 
then go out into the world and get good situations. 
If you want to be a good silk-weaver you must be a 
dunce at everything else.” One old man who was 
“put at the loom at ten year old,” says that children 
used to be kept at work from morning till night; and 
all the education he got himself was at a Sunday- 
school. “Was there much drinking among the old 
people of other days ?”—‘ Well, among some on ‘em 
there was. You see, the old people never thought 
much of providing for a rainy day. They generally 
reckoned on getting into the French House when they 
was done up.” 

The French House? I will say something about 
that presently.. Meanwhile, as one looks on these 
descendants of leading French Huguenot families, 
what shall be said of their having come down to their 
present lowly condition? I notice that Mr. Montague 
hands to each a gratuity for the trouble of coming 
to entertain us, and this is gratefully received and well 
deserved. A large number all around benefit in one 


way or another by the King Edward Mission-school. 
If you were to look through the Sunday morning 
congregation, you would meet with one or another 
















“Had used the same loom for sixty years.’’—p. 176. 
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whose name would at once remind you of Old France 
under Louis XIV. and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Of another you might say, “Your ancestors 
were leading traders at Lyons;” while a third might 
strike you as being even aristocratic. And yet these 
interesting people are now to be found in the poorest 
of rooms, where they will bring forth from safe hid- 
ing-places certificates and other family papers in 





MR. CHARLES MONTAGUE, HON. SUPERINTENDENT 
OF KING EDWARD STREET SCHOOL. 


(From a Photograph by W. S. Bradshaw and Sons, Newgate Street, E.C.) 


French, which in some instances seem to bear strik- 
ing testimony to their owners’ former standing in the 
world. In one room, more especially, close at hand, 
we were privileged to look upon what was probably 
as prosperous a weaver’s workshop as could be found 
in the district. pach end, one 
being worked by the husband, and one by the wife ; 
and the woman, who began by working under her 
father, had used the same loom, in that same room, for 
sixty years! From below, the apartment was reached 
by narrow stairs and a trap-door in the floor which 
could be closed to economis? space. A bed and wash- 
stand occupied the middle of the room, which thus 
had to serve for sleeping as well as working. All was 
as well kept as could be under the conditions ; and the 
old couple showed some excusable pride in exhibiting 
what might be called the credentials of their family. 
These are papers, some in French and some in 
English, relating to marriages, etc. Then they pro- 
duce a magnificent piece of coloured silk work, 
framed like a picture, and which was expressly manu- 
factured for the Great Exhibition of 1851. Other 
samples of their artistic industry are also forthcom- 
ing; and when these are characterised by the ad- 
miring wife as “lovely goods,” we feel that the com- 
pliment is by no means undeserved. It strikes one as 
showing an anomalous state of things in our English 
industrial world, when a man and a woman, who ap- 
pear thus to have perfected their art, can hardly 
earn sufficient even to maintain the modest little 


There was a loom at 
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home in which they have lived from youth to old 
age. As hard-working, honest folk, they have aq 
claim on our regard, while as descendants of the 
Huguenots whom that elegant profligate Louis XIV, 
would have exterminated, they excite our interest, 
The French pasteurs of a former generation have 
left no successors; but happily their flock are not 
left desolate so long as the Albert Street Mission 
and School extends to them its sympathy as a centre 
of Christian influence. Mr. Montague is as good 
as a pastor to such, so that those who would be- 
friend these remnants of a dying clan can do so by 
supporting the institution of which my friend is the 
honorary superintendent. It has to be borne in mind 
that what is called a Ragged-school extends its help 
to the surrounding poor of all ages and conditions. 

“The French House,” into which some of these old 
people may possibly be received to spend the last days 
of their life, is now found at Victoria Park: and it is 
a striking kind of building, with a foreign face, said 
to be an exact copy of a palace erected by one of the 
French Kings. It was put up about a quarter of a 
century ago, and is the successor of the Hospice pro- 
vided in London at the beginning of the last century 
for the relief of the poor and the aged among the re- 
fugees. Speaking generally, the people arrived in 
England in a state of great destitution; and al- 
though large sums were subscribed by Londoners and 
others for their relief, there was great need for the 
Asylum which De Gastigny founded in 1708. Though 
a refugee, who had fled for his life like the others, 
this benefactor was able to give £1,000 towards the 
building of a house for which George I. granted a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation. Having beautiful 
garden grounds in the suburban parish of St. Luke, 
the original house was a pleasant place ; but in time 
the income declined, and the managers were obliged 
to let part of their garden for building. 

“We can imagine the extreme reluctance with 
which such a step was taken,” the present managers 
remark. 
by the aid of the increased value of the land, and 
the income derived from the leases which are now 
falling in, the directors of the present day have been 
enabled, without any fresh appeal to the public, to 
erect and maintain the building which adorns the 
north side of Victoria Park, and which affords a 
home, replete with every comfort, to twenty men and 
forty women, being aged and poor descendants of 
French Protestant Refugees.” 

We find it most interesting to walk over the hos- 
pital in company with the steward, and to converse 
with some of the inmates. It is a light, airy, prettily 
designed place, with charming grounds, having 4 
chaplain and chapel of its own, in which, on one day 
in the year, the service has to be conducted in French. 

Though the chaplain is an ordained clergyman of 
the Church of England, the inmates do not all belong 
to the Established Church, but to various Noncon- 
formist denominations. Here you may meet with 
some of the last of the weavers, who will talk about 
the old times in Spitalfields, when there were two or 
three Huguenot churches, and when “The French 
House” still stood in St. Luke's. 


“Yet the result has shown its prudence, for 
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WISHING 








WELL. 


— Sn 


T that sweet time when, rosy bright, 
The summer lends its softest light, 





And eve the magic of its spell, 


Two lovers sought the wishing well. 


With joyous talk and laughter gay, 
The youthful pair pursued their way, 
Where, crowned with leafy beauty, stood 


The stately monarchs of the wood. 


Shot through with gold, the branches made 
Across their path a trembling shade. 
And in the brooding hush they heard 


The faint note of the nesting bird. 
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Soon, in a spacious glade and green, 

Fenced round with stone, the well was seen, 
With ferns and wild flowers waving by, 

Its clear depths sparkling to the sky. 


“ Wish a bright future, dear!” he said ; 
And, as the maiden bent her head 

Above the brink and clasped his hand, 
Her sweet lips moved at love’s command. 


And, side by side, that happy night, 
They saw the future rosy bright, 
And shared new dreams too fair to tell, 
With fond hearts, by the wishing well ! 
J. R. EASTWOOD. 





MANSTON MILIS. 


BY S. SOUTHALL BONE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ARE THE MILLS BEWITCHED? 


RS. JAYDEN had for 
some time past left 
the comfortable old 
house at Barminster 
for a smaller villa at 
Lymeport. 

Her son's suit was 
not progressing as 
fast as she could wish. 
One thing she had 
succeeded in doing on 
his behalf. Katie had 
been sent to school 
in Devonshire, much 





to her own disgust 
and to Hilda’s personal sorrow; though for Katie's 
sake she could not but acquiesce in Mrs. Jayden’s 
arguments, and did her best to reconcile the child to 
a change which was needful for her. 

But, as Mrs. Jayden had said, Hilda was a strange 
girl. You could not predict what she would or 
would not do. She had acquiesced in her views 
about Katie's education, with the result that the child 
had now been nearly three months away from home. 
But Jayden was,no more sure of her views regard- 
ing himself than he was at the first; and it was 
nothing but the fact that he was really, after his 
fashion, in love with her, that restrained him from 
using some means which were in his power to compel 
her to marry him. 

It was his mother to whom he turned for help and 
advice; and her advice was that he must use more 


312 


decided measures if he meant to succeed. Her relent- 
less logic scouted the idea of winning Hilda by mere 
love-making. 

“Tt is absurd to think of it,’ she said tohim. ‘To 
present yourself to her—a man of your age, and keen 
lawyer as you are known to be—as a love-sick swain, 
a ‘lover sighing like furnace,’ is simply ridiculous. 
You must use different arguments; she is sensible 
enough to comprehend them. What I can do for you 
I will; but it will not be in that way.” 

What she did do was this. Hilda called on her one 
day, to return a visit. The conversation turned, as 
it usually did now, on Katie, as to whom and Hilda's 
intentions she put some very direct questions. “I 
am far from seeing my way clear,” Hilda was saying, 
“to replace Katie’s money out of the business. I have 
been able to put by very little towards it, as yet.” 

“Not even with Mr. Haileybury’s management? I 
should have thought he would have helped you.” 

The colour mounted in Hilda’s face. “ He knows 
nothing about it,’ she returned. 

*T wonder, with your sense, you expect to do it.” 
said Mrs. Jayden. *It never ought to have been 
lost ; and would not have been, if Nicholas’s advice 
had been taken.” 

“IT never knew the cause of the loss ; but I am sure 
it was father’s misfortune,” said Hilda. 

“So it was, my dear.” said Mrs. Jayden, with a 
significant sniff. “But it was a misfortune that 
might have been avoided. However, if you do not 
know the circumstances, it is a pity to recall them.” 

‘I should much like to know, if you will tell me. 
Was it connected with this Italian's attempt to cap- 
ture Katie?” 

“Not at all, my dear; much nearer home than 
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that. It was used to rescue Roger from a great peril 
—that is, so far as it went. Your father was indebted 
to a friend for the remainder.” 

A blank horror fell on Hilda’s mind. “ And that 
friend was—— ?” 

“Never mind who, my dear. The friend never 
asked for it: never even proved the debt. That is 
all you need know.” 

“T must know, Mrs. Jayden,” insisted Hilda. “Tell 
me who was the friend.” 

“No, my dear, I must not without authority. 
And, indeed, I had no business to say as much as I 
have.” 

This was all that Hilda could get out of her; for 
she judged, rightly enough, that Hilda would have 
no difficulty in identifying the “friend,” and that it 
would need a little time to accustom her mind to the 
position which Nicholas occupied. 

She judged rightly. Hilda was terribly disquieted 
by the news, and Jayden’s prospects would have been 
extinguished if any attempt had been made to push 
them then. There was one explanation; but the 
very thought of it made her face burn and her ears 
tingle. And then a swift review of Jayden’s actions 
since she had been at Lymeport flashed through her 
mind. The help, not merely proffered, but insisted 
upon, the interference with her management of the 
mills, and the tacit assumption of an intimacy for 
which the circumstances gave no warrant, threw a 
disagreeable and unexpected light on his position as 
executor of her father’s will. 

She racked her brain to find some way of extri- 
cating herself. Mrs. Jayden was, evidently, her son’s 
ambassador. It was very improbable she had made 
this disclosure without a motive, and it was equally 
probable that others would follow. Then a thought 
struck her. Why torment herself with all these 
possibilities when she had no certain knowledge that 
they were true? And then the improbability of such 
forbearance on the part of a keen man of business like 
Jayden flashed upon her mind. So she answered— 

* Please tell me all, Mrs. Jayden. I shall never be 
satisfied till I know the whole history of that matter.” 

“Some day, perhaps, my dear. You will know one 
day—in better days, I hope.” And leaning on her 
ebony crutch, she bade Hilda good-bye, and hobbled 
out of the room. 

Hilda returned to the mills, and found Haileybury 
waiting for her with some accounts. Suddenly she 
felt impelled to ask him whether in his inquiry into 
the financial condition of the mills he had discovered 
the amount of money her father was supposed to have 
left in them. 

* You mean his capital at the time of his death?” 

“Yes—but not altogether that. I mean, were all 
his liabilities discharged, or are there any still hang- 
ing over us?” 

“So faras T have been able to discover, nothing of 
that kind is owing. But it is only right to say that I 
have not been able to form what TI should call an 
accurate estimate of the capital, owing to the want of 
certain materials which should be at hand. I have 
applied to Mr. Lascelles, but he tells me that if any- 
one can give the information it is Mr. Jayden. I 


will ask him. if you wish it, but I should prefer not 
to do so at present.” 

“You would know best, I am sure,” said Hilda; 
“but I have heard something to-day which has made 
me very anxious.” And she repeated what had been 
told her by Mrs. Jayden. 

Haileybury went back to his rooms to think over 
this strange development. But while he was think. 
ing he was roused by a tap at his door, followed by 
the immediate entrance of old Caleb Higson, the 
overseer. 

“What is it, Caleb?” he asked. 

‘Be anybody here, master?” returned the old man 
suspiciously, his little black eyes looking round un- 
easily, 

“No one,” answered Haileybury. 

* Not even missus?” 

* Miss Carleton is in her own house.” 

“Do ye know, master, I be afraid the mills be 
bewitched. Nothing do go right.” 

“Nonsense, Caleb! You didn’t come here to tell me 
that rubbish. Who should bewitch you?” 

“Aye, but I be. My pigs be ill, and chicken all 
died with pip. °T is that black-faced foreigner have 
overlooked us with his evil eye.” 

“What, Malatesta?” said Haileybury,now thoroughly 
alive to the old man’s story. ‘Is he in Lymeport?” 

“Tsee him myself, a week agone.” 

“Where?” 

“Coming out of Mr. Jayden’s office in Ship Street.” 

* And have you seen him since? ” 


“No; but everything be all wrong, and——” 
“Never mind that,” interrupted Haileybury. “Do 


you want to do your mistress a service ?”’ 

* Aye, I do.” 

“Then find out where that man lodged in the town, 
and where he has gone, and let me know without loss 
of time.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MAYOR'S ASSEMBLY. 

For the first time since her father’s death Hilda had 
been persuaded to relax her rule of not going into 
society, and the occasion was an assembly, or con- 
rersasione, given by the incoming Mayor of Lyme- 
port to celebrate his election. It was an occasion on 
which all Lymeport was to be present, and she felt 
that it would be somewhat ungracious to refuse. 

Such diversions as could be contrived in the dul- 
ness of the off season were welcome enough to the re- 
sidents. They had, it was true, two or three concerts 
during the winter, in which the talent was chiefly 
local, and once or so, in the same period, a galaxy of 
more or less distinguished London «rtistes. But for 
the first time in the history of the town the mayor 
was to give a public reception and entertainment, 


and the welcome innovation stirred Lymeport society 
to its depths. The band of the Barminster Yeomanry, 
with its kettledrums, the admiration of the county. 
was to perform; the Sandsmouth Glee Singers were 
to be present, and a distinguished tenor from the 
cathedral choir at Salchester was announced to sing 
twice in the course of the evening. 
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The old Town Hall, dating from early Elizabethan 
times, Was furbished up for the occasion ; a number 
of really interesting relics, including an iron treasure- 
chest captured from the Armada by one of the ships 
contributed by the town to the English fleet, and now 
containing the ancient charters and muniments of 
the Corporaticn, a cannon-shot fired into the town by 
Monmouth’s luckless army, old armour, javelins, and 
halberds, and the like, were arranged in the Council 
Chamber ; and flags festooned all round the walls 
made the place, when lighted up, really pretty, and, 
when filled with fair young faces and lissom forms, 
a very charming sight. 

No event had happened in Lymeport for years that 
had caused so much stir, the invitations being fairly 
distributed through all classes in the town—as was 
only right and proper, seeing that every burgess was 
the mayor's constituent, and as such, entitled to his 
hospitality. And it was this very fact that made any 
refusal, except for absolute inability to comply, the 
more marked, and had decided Hilda to send an 
acceptance, even though coupled with the disagree- 
able necessity of accepting Mrs. Jayden’s chaperonage, 
and the consequent escort of her son. 

She was sitting alone in the drawing-room at 
Manston House before dressing to go to the Town 
Hall, where she was to meet her chaperon. Odin 
was on the rug at her feet, now and again lifting his 
great head to look at his mistress with a glance of 
mute intelligence. Her hand dropped, half-uncon- 
sciously, upon his head, her fingers straying about 
his curly mane. From the dog to his former owner 
was an easy transition of thought—a transition more 
frequent with her than, perhaps, she would have 
acknowledged even to herself; and not altogether 
without reason. The very rest she was able to enjoy 
that afternoon, the comparative freedom from care, 
the feeling that she had no battles to fight, were all 
owing to his care and forethought for her, to his 
standing in her place, and exacting from all what was 
their due—feelings which were not yet love, though 
very near to it; and sometimes, when she thought of 
the lover she had dismissed, she wished, with a sigh, 
that he had been like John Haileybury. Sometimes, 
too, fancy wandered farther afield, and she wished 
that Haileybury had been Lord Allerdale. 

She sat with her hand resting on the dog's head, 
thinking somewhat of her first efforts at government, 
and how poorly she had succeeded till Haileybury 
came upon the scene. A faint smile played about her 
lips as she remembered how completely he had sub- 
dued the rebellious ones ; had never 
ventured to repeat his behaviour: how Roger, even. 
had quietly submitted to the new order of things. And 
then, too, she with colour 
how, with all this success. as patent to him as to her, 


how Gaston 


remembered heightened 
he had never varied for an instant in his demeanour 
towards herself : never hinted that so much suecess 
was worth so much more pay: never assumed any 
position other than that of her paid manager, though 
he must know well that without his strong will and 
firm hand the old mutinies would break out again. 
No one could have given her more knightly service ; 


nv one could have served her more humbly. 
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But lookers-on, they say, see most of the game. 
The relations between Hilda Carleton and the quiet, 
reserved, but despotic manager of Manston Mills 
furnished matter for speculation in many different 
circles of Lymeport society : always eager to talk, and 
heartily thankful for a subject whereon to gossip. 
And one great attraction of the mayor's entertain- 
ment was that the charming young mistress of Man- 
ston Mills was to appear for the first time in public 
amongst her neighbours and townsfolk; and that her 
saturnine manager was also to be in the company. 

The mayor’s guests were, as is always the case in 
provincial towns, rather sharply divided into little 
cliques and coteries. There were the mill-owners, the 
doctors, the clergy, and the private residents of the 
town and neighbourhood; there were the aldermen 
and town council, who, for the most part, were in the 
next stratum of society, but who, by virtue of office, 
were on this occasion, at least, in the upper set; 
there were the larger proportion of the burgesses, who 
supplied the other half of the company with fish, 
meat, bread, vegetables, or groceries, and consequently 
were discreetly avoided, or at most recognised by a 
passing nod, more or less familiar or distant, accord- 
ing to the relative positions of the parties or to the 
state of the accounts between them. 

At the head of the room were the mayor and 
mayoress receiving their guests, and surrounded by 


those already received. Mrs. Jayden and her son, 


Mrs. Pynsent and her daughters, were among this 
party, Jayden conversing with the town-clerk, Mrs. 


Jayden with Mrs. Pynsent. 

“T must keep my eye on the door, as I have to 
introduce Hilda.” said the first lady. “A terrible 
anxiety,” she added in a lower voice, “‘these mills are 
to me. She is so inexperienced ; and Nicholas, as 
Mr. Carleton’s executor, has so much responsibility and 
worry, that really I am sometimes quite anxious for 
him.” 

“Dear me!” was Mrs. Pynsent’s wise reply, with 
an astonished look. 

“T assure you,’ continued Mrs. Jayden, “it is 
éntirely on this account we have had to leave our 
nice old house at Barminster, where I have lived all 
my life, and come here. Nicholas was constantly 
travelling between Barminster and Lymeport.” 

“ How very tiresome! But I thought you had had 
this Mr. Haileybury down for the express purpose of 
managing the business?” 

“We—had him?” said Mrs. Jayden, with severe 
reprobation. “Nothing of the kind. my dear Mrs. 
Pynsent. It was Hilda’s own whim, and a useless 
expense. He does nothing that Nicholas could not do 
as well.and without charge. For, you know, he makes 
no charge for his services to the estate.” 

“No? You don't How very good of 
him ! 

“You may well say so. And one day, perhaps, he 
There is no knowing what may 


say so! 


will get his reward. 
happen in time.” 
“No, of course not. 
about this Mr. Haileybury 
is engaged to her Molly; and she said something to 


But I did hear something 
Our Thomas, you know, 


him——”’ 
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“All gossip, every word of it. I don’t believe she 
has a thought of him,” said Mrs. Jayden, with an 
indignant sniff, and a mental note of the information 
for future use. “He is not a lady’s man, by any 
means.” 

“You surprise me. I had heard they were such 
good friends. He gave her his dog, you know.” 

* Yes, on account of Katie; there was nothing in 
that. Butif I may say what I think, we none of us 
know quite enough of this young man. He came 
from a good firm, it is true, but he had left them for 
a considerable time, and, I heard, lived a very ex- 
travagant life in the interval, which was the cause of 
his going back to work. And they say, too, that he 
was engaged to a young lady, and that the engage- 
ment is broken off till he can get into a better posi- 
tion.” 

* Dear me!” said Mrs. Pynsent, with rounded eyes ; 
“who would have thought it? Well, we live and 
learn, don’t we?” she added, with aheavy sigh. “It’s 
what I call being in a place on false pretences, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Here she is at last. Just like her, to keep every- 
body waiting,” said Mrs. Jayden, who had not found 
the time pass heavily. 

“Just in time, my dear Hilda, for Mr. Falsetto’s 
song. Sit down here, my dear, by Mrs. Pynsent. 
And how are you, and how is Katie: well, I hope? 
Nicholas is here, somewhere. I see him, talking to 
the mayor.” 

“Pray don't disturb him, Mrs. Jayden, on my ac- 
count,” returned Hilda, in a tone which struck Mrs. 
Pynsent as rather odd, after what she had just 
heard. 

“These are my daughters, Jane and Rosa,” said 
Mrs. Pynsent, introducing her daughters to Hilda, “I 
was so sorry that unlucky accident should have 
happened at our picnic. I hope Katie has quite got 
over it?) But what a mercy Mr. Haileybury and his 
dog were there! Isn’t Falsetto’s a lovely voice?) I’m 
so glad you were in time to hear him.” 

“Oh, come, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Jayden, 
“now the song is over, I must introduce you to the 
mayoress, and then Nicholas wants you to make the 
mayor's acquaintance.” 

She had no choice but to submit, but just as she 
was led away she caught a glimpse of John Hailey- 
bury’s tall figure slowly making his way through the 
crowd. When she returned he was talking to Mrs. 
Pynsent and her daughters. Nicholas had gone to 
get Hilda some coffee. 

*T should be glad of a word with you presently, 
Miss Carleton, if you could spare a minute or two,” 
said Haileybury. 

Then Mrs. Jayden spoke up, with what he knew to 
be her company manners. 

“Now, Mr. Haileybury, we know what a man of 
business you are. But, really, you must xet worry 
Miss Carleton with business to-night. We don't 
want to think of anything but pleasure this evening.” 

There was an anxious look in his eyes; Hilda knew 
he would not have asked her without good reason. 
She rose to speak to him. 

“ Don’t be worried with business to-night, my dear,” 


interposed Mrs. Jayden. “It is too bad of you, Mr. 
Haileybury.” 

Hilda settled it by moving away. 

“He really looks very distinguished in evening 
dress,” said Mrs. Pynsent to her daughters. “ I don't 
believe half that old woman says,” with a glance at 
Mrs. Jayden, who was talking to her son, standing 
with Hilda's coffee in his hand. 

They were both looking to where Haileybury and 
Hilda, at the other end of the room, were standing, 
engrossed in each other's conversation : Hilda, all in 
black, relieved with white roses and with a single 
white flower in her hair, looking very stately, and 
Haileybury evidently worried and anxious. 

*T would not have disturbed you,” he was saying, 
“but time is of the utmost importance, and to-morrow 
might be too late. Malatesta has been seen in Lyme- 
port within the last week: though, as far asI can 
gather, he is not here now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Haileybury! what can we do? Do you 
think he has found out where Katie is?” said Hilda, 
with visible distress. ‘“ How sorry I am that I came 
here !” 

He was full of pity for her ; yet he was too truth- 
ful to hide his conviction that Malatesta had found 
where Katie was. 

“He could have no other motive; and I am sorry 
to say he would have no difficulty in getting the 
information.” 

Then Mrs. Jayden came up. 

“When you have done with Mr. Haileybury, Hilda, 
Nicholas will get you some refreshment. And then 
he wants to introduce some friends to you.” 

“ Not now, Mrs. Jayden. I cannot : indeed I cannot. 
This wretched Italian has been in the town again, 
and I am so distressed for Katie.” 

“Why could you not keep your news till to- 
morrow ?” said Mrs. Jayden, darting an angry glance 
at Haileybury. 

“Mr. Haileybury is quite right,’ interposed Hilda. 
“To-morrow might be too late.” 

“T only heard of it casually this afternoon, or I 
would have told you before.” 

“And who is the authority for the story?” asked 
Mrs. Jayden. 

“T have my reasons for withholding his name at 
present,” replied Haileybury. “But he is a man on 
whose word I can depend.” 

* The question is, what can be done?” said Hilda. 


“What would he get by coming here?” said Mrs. 
Jayden. “The child is away, and he would not be 


likely to find out where she is.” 

* Pardon me ; I do not agree with you,” said Hailey- 
bury. “He would have no difficulty in getting that 
information, and from more than one source. My 
advice is, that, considering the desperate man we have 
to deal with, Miss Katie should be brought back to 
Miss Carleton’s protection.” 

“ That is right,” said Hilda eagerly. ‘I have been 
miserable ever since she went away. I do so much 
wish that she had Odin with her.” 

“Nonsense, my dear!” said Mrs. Jayden. “You 
could not expect it in a school.” 

“Tam very vexed that I did not suggest it,” said 
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“No harm has happened as yet, or we 
But if you will authorise 


Haileybury. 
should have heard of it. 
me, Miss Carleton, she shall not be exposed to danger 
a moment longer than can be helped. Give me 
authority to act on your behalf, and I will either 


ring her back or see Malatesta clear out of the place.” 
g 








Haileybury descending the stairs together. His 
mother told him what had happened. 

“He will go on a fool’s errand,” he said. “It is 
a week and more since Malatesta was seen in Lyme- 
port. I heard of it at the time, but I would not 
bother Hilda with bad news.” 





“She read the words mechanically, and, for the moment, 


without comprehending the sense.” 


“You shall have it, Mr. Haileybury. 
home at once. When will you start?” 


I will go 


“At once. I have made all needful arrangements.” 

“Why not consult Nicholas?” said Mrs. Jayden. 
“He has every confidence in Miss Bennett.” 

“Simply waste of time,” said Hilda. “It is not 
a question of what Miss Bennett might do, but of this 
man.—If you will come home with me, Mr. Hailey- 
bury, I will give you the necessary authority.” 

And Nicholas Jayden, coming up to join the group. 


ha. the mortification of seeing Hilda and John 


p. 18h. 


XVII. 


CHAPTER 
DROWNED. 


JouN HAILEYRURY had not spoken at random when 
he told Hilda that he could start for Walkhampton 
that night. 

“T hope not to be away more than a day, or two 
at the most,” he said. “But if it should be needful 
to follow him. I shall do it.” 
said Hilda, with an entreating glance. 
I hope and 


“ Do, please,” 
“T can get on quite well for a few days. 
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trust there will be no need. But,in any case, think 
only of Katie.” 

“TI will bring her back, if it is to be done,” he 
replied. And then they were interrupted by Mrs. 
Jayden, and the remainder of the business was 
finished at home. 

He arrived at Walkhampton in the early hours of 
the morning ; and after waiting sufficiently long to 
insure his seeing Miss Bennett, presented himself at 
that lady’s house. He was admitted by a tearful 
domestic, who, to his surprise, seemed to expect him, 
and shown into a small room, filled with schoolgirls’ 
belongings of all kinds. Presently Miss Bennett came 
in, also in tears, and very much agitated. 

“T must apologise,” said Haileybury, presenting his 
credentials, “for disturbing you at such an un- 
reasonable hour, but——” 

“Have you not had the telegram?” And then the 
poor woman began to cry. 

* We have had no telegram,” said Haileybury gravely. 

“No telegram! I sent one last night to Miss 
Carleton to break the news.” 

“Tt had not arrived at ten o’clock .ast night,” he 
replied. “You had better tell me at once if it 
concerns Miss Katie.” 

She began to weep again. 

“To think that it should have happened in my 
school, of all others! Oh! I cannot bear to think of 
it.’ And then there were signs of hysterics, which 
speedily developed into certainty. Haileybury rang 
the bell, which was answered instantly by a servant 
and by a sour-visaged governess, who did not seem 
at all afflicted by Miss Bennett's complaint. She 
beckoned him into another room 

* You are come about Miss Carleton, I suppose ?” 

“That is my busincss, for which I am authorised 
by her sister. I wish to see her as soon as possible.” 

“ Hasn't she told you?” with an expressive jerk of 
her thumb over her shoulder. 

“No. I know that something has happened, and 
that your telegram has crossed my journey here. I 
shall be glad if you will tell me as speedily as possible. 
Is Miss Carleton here?” he said, expressing his one fear. 

“She is not here. I wish with all my heart she 
were. Miss Carleton was drowned in the Lydd 
yesterday.” 

“Drowned?” he repeated incredulously. ‘And was 
that the purport of the telecram ? ” 

“Certainly!” A sharp pang went through him 
as he thought of Hilda’s grief at that very moment. 

“T was out with the pupils yesterday on the moor, 
and some of the older ones strayed, against my orders, 
as far, I am told, as the Lydd, gathering blackberries. 
Miss Carleton was missed, and after some searching, 
her hat and bag, with some blackberries in it, were 
found by the river-bank. and the place where she 
had fallen in all broken and slippery.” 

“Has her body been found ?” 

“Not yet. We have had the river searched for 
miles; but, what with the falls and the deep pools, it 
might be carried a long distance before it was found.” 

“With those obstacles, I should be disposed to think 
otherwise.” 

“You don’t know the Lydd. Even if she were not 


drowned at first, she would be killed by being dashed 
against the rocks.” 

“ That would not make it more difficult to find the 
body. With your permission, I should like to hear 
what the young ladies who were with her can tell 
me about it.” 

They were sent for ; and Haileybury heard the same 
story from them, varying according to each narrator's 
impression of the fact, but all agreeing in the main. 
He listened silently; then, turning to the governess, 
asked— 

“What sort of weather have you had here lately?” 

“What sort of weather?” repeated the governess, 
surprised. “Why, lovely! You don't know Devon- 
shire if you think we should let our pupils go on the 
moor in bad weather.” 

Haileybury smiled grimly. He was nearly sure of 
the truth now. He replied— 

* And below where the accident happened, the river, 
as you tell me, contracts to a comparatively shallow 
pool, with stepping-stones, where you crossed?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Do you not see, then, that, the river being low, the 
body could not have been carried past that spot? No; 
you have all been deceived. Miss Carleton is not 
drowned, but she has been carried off. I came here 
in ignorance of your telegram, travelling all night, 
because we knew Miss Carleton was in danger; and 
what we feared has happened. Now, can any of you 
say whether she has been frightened in any way 
during this last week?” 

They were all thoroughly astonished by this time. 

“ Not drowned?” they said one to another, And 
then another girl spoke out— 

“She was frightened, I know. Don't you recollect— 
the concert, Miss Crump? She said there was a man 
in the band who made grimaces at her.” 

“All nonsense, Mr. Haileybury,” said the governess. 

“ Did she describe him ?” he asked. 

The girl quoted Katie's description, which cor- 
responded well enough with Malatesta. 

“T have very little doubt of his identity,” said 
Haileybury. “But I must see the place of the alleged 
drowning. I must request your company, Miss 
Crump, and that of the young ladies who were with 
Miss Carleton.” 

“Tt will interfere with our work,” said the 
governess. 

“ A coroner’s inquest, if the body were found, would 
interfere much more; and, as Miss Hilda Carleton’s 
representative, I must insist upon it. I will have a 
carriage here in half an hour.” 

He carried his point, and, with the party, visited 
the spot on the Lydd. It was a charming place, just 
where the river, escaping from the moor, rushed 
between rocks and into pools half-filled with slippery 
boulders. coated with moss and dark river-weed. On 
the bank were the marks where Katie had slipped. 
3elow was a boulder whose round wet sides ought to 
have shown marks of a struggling person, but which 
were perfectly clear. 

He looked carefully to see if there were footmarks, 
or anything by which identification could be insured, 
but there was nothing beyond the crushing of the 
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crass. He hunted through the bushes and under- 
weal to see if there were other traces, but found 
none. Men were about who had been searching the 
river, and their decision was practically the same as 
his own: that there had been no drowning, or they 
would have found the body. 

He saw the head of the town police, who, on hear- 
ing his story, was equally convinced that the supposed 
drowning was but a trick to escape detection. He 
gave full descriptions of Katie and the Italian, and of 
the expressed intention of the latter to take his niece. 
as he called her, back to Italy. Then he telegraphed 
to London to have all ports watched, and then to Mr. 
Lascelles. 

But an hour or two later there was some news. A 
foreigner and a child, who appeared to be ill, and 
whom he addressed as his daughter, had been seen at 
a country station late the night before, travelling 
northwards. Then he telegraphed to Hilda— 

“Story of drowning probably false : quite unsup- 
ported by evidence. Clue obtained; following in 
pursuit. Letter follows.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CRUSHING BLOW. 

THERE was plenty of food for gossip the next 
morning. As nearly all Lymeport had been to the 
mayor's entertainment in the Town Hall the night 
before, that alone would have been sufficient. This, 
however, was not all. Hilda Carleton’s appearance 
was the event of the evening. Very few, indeed, of 
the Lymeport ladies, old or young, could match her 
elegant simplicity. No colour, no jewels; only a few 
white flowers in her hair and dress. 

She knew very few of the company, and Mrs. 
Jayden ostentatiously monopolising her society, most 
of them set her down as haughty and proud, though 
they could not withhold their admiration that a girl 
so young and fair, and so evidently a lady, should be 
the actual working head of Manston Mills; for her 
history, and that of her brother and sister, were now 
tolerably well known in Lymeport, though Roger's 
record was not a favourable one here, any more than 
it had been in London. But that only served as a foil 
to her devotion, for it was well understood by every- 
body that she was trying to supply what should have 
been his work had he been capable of doing it. And 
next in interest to Hilda herself was the romance, 
real or imaginary, of which she was the heroine. 
Vas she going to marry her manager, or was it to be 
Mr. Jayden? Older people, taking a practical view 
of life, inclined to the latter: younger folk, more 
attracted by the mystery of Haileybury’s appearance, 
by his stalwart form and rugged features, took his 
side in the controversy. 

But these last were routed by the astounding news 
which soon spread over the town that Mr. Haileybury 
had suddenly, and without a word of warning, left 
Lymeport in the dead of night. There was no 
mistake. When the morning came he was gone— 
clean gone. No one had seen him; his room at the 
mill was vacant, and the blinds of his rooms at his 
lodgings were drawn down. 
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The news was soon confirmed. Jarvis, the landlord 
of the “Three Choughs,” told all wuo cared to know 
over a morning glass of ale that Mr. Haileybury had 
come to him between ten and eleven o’clock last night 
to know if he could have a conveyance to Monk's 
Regis, that he had given him his best dog-cart and 
the mare Black Bess ; and * Willum” was to bring her 
back to-day. “How did he look ? ”—* Well, he was in 
a mortal hurry, and he looked vexed, like.”—** When 
was he a-coming back ?”—* Willum was to bring the 
mare back to-day, and that was all he knew.” 

Hilda did not go into the mills that morning. The 
excitement of the previous evening and the strain of 
her anxiety for Katie had driven sleep away till 
morning light, and then an hour or two of disturbed 
dreamful rest was all that she could obtain till she 
roused again to the full measure of her fears, and the 
waiting and suspense till Haileybury’s promised 
telegram should arrive. 

She was glad of one thing : that the Jaydens, mother 
and son, left her alone during this weary waiting. 
Mrs. Jayden had not sent to inquire after Katie. 
Possibly they were displeasea at the unceremonious 
way in which she had brushed aside their re- 
monstrances and advice to delay; and in this idea 
she was not far wrong. In their own house they 
were having a very serious talk over her and her 
affairs. 

“T think it positively indecent,” said Mrs. Jayden, 
“considering your position as her father’s executor, 
that she should so disregard everything that we 
advise; and in the most open manner, too, before 
people. ‘Quite the air of a queen, as that fool Mrs. 
Pynsent said to me after she had gone. I am sure of 
this, Nicholas : that if you mean to marry Hilda, you 
must adopt some decided measures to bring her to her 
senses. I heard something last night from Mrs. 
Pynsent which convinces me that this fellow Hailey- 
bury is getting his foot in too far.” 

“What was that?” asked Nicholas, with sudden 
interest. 

“Nothing in particular: only servants’ gossip; 
only it showed which way the wind was blowing. 
But I took care to drop a hint or two in that quarter 
which will come round to Hilda, I’m pretty sure, and 
cool her craze for him, even if she does not dismiss 
him. Imust send round soon, and see if she has heard 
from Walkhampton.” 

“She is not likely to get much comfort there. If 
Malatesta has any gumption at all. he has managed 
his business by this time,” he replied. 

“We should have heard by now if it had hap- 
pened.” 

“T am not so sure of that. If it has been properly 
managed, Malatesta’s name will not appear in it at 
all. All we have to do is to maintain. gently but 
firmly, the theory of the child’s death. The lapse of 
time will carry conviction with it.” 

“And, I hope, reconcile Hilda somewhat. If she 
does not soon prove more amenable, you will have to 
use stronger measures, Nicholas.” 

“Possibly. But you must understand this, mother : 
T shall first exhaust all ordinary means to win her. J 
don’t wart an unwilling bride.” 
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“Very well. Have it so, by all means. But you 
will be obliged to use compulsion, all the same. I am 
quite sure I know Hilda better than youdo. But I 
will do all I can for you.” 

“T am sure you will. And nowI must go to the 
office. There ought to be news from Walkhampton 
by now.” 

There was news; not only at Jayden’s offices in Ship 
Street, but at the mills. After an hour or two of 
torturing suspense, Hilda saw the 
telegraph-boy spring jauntily up 
the steps of Manston House, little 
thinking of the evil news he was 


carrying. She rushed to the door, & 


sure that the message 


was from Haileybury, vt \W > 


and for a brief moment : o~, 
confident that Katie was 

safe. But the first ay, 
glance at the heading zs . 


“The man rushed from his concealment, and seized her as she was slipping 


over the edge.”—p. 186. 


of the paper stopped the beating of her heart. The 
name she looked for was not there, but that of 
Bennett. 

* Miss Katie drowned to-day in the Lydd. Come at 
once.” 

She read the words mechanically, and, for the 
moment, without comprehending the sense. Then its 
dreadful signification rushed upon her mind, and with 
an agonised ery she fell senseless to the ground. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN CHASE, 
WHEN John Haileybury sent his telegram to Hilda, 
he was tolerably sure he should catch Malatesta 
before many hours were past. But at the end of the 
day’s travelling he had to alter his opinion. At every 
point he was eluded; and he was convinced his 
promised two days’ absence would be exceeded. He 











travelled on, however, fol- 
lowing such clues as he could 
obtain, till he found himself 
at Paddington. bound for a 
certain house in Gray’s Inn 
Road. whither he went with 
a detective, for whom he 
ealled at Scotland Yard, only, 
however. to be foiled again. 

“T'll tell you what my 
notion is,” said the man. “ He 





has put you on a false scent, 
sir, and is just lying by till 
he can get off to Italy. But 
you have patience for a day 
or two, and I'll undertake 
to say we shall have him fast enough.” 

Haileybury went on to Mr. Lascelles, who was 
terribly alarmed with the news, reproaching himself 
for having repulsed Malatesta on his first visit. But 
while they were talking a telegram came from Scot- 
land Yard—* Italian and child left Liverpool yester- 
day by steamer 7hessaly for Messina, English boat.” 

“TIT must start for Italy at once, if she is to be 
rescued,” said Haileybury. “ Will you explain my 
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absence to Miss Carleton? I told her I should only 
be two days away.” 

“T ought to go myself,” said Lascelles, “ but, 
frankly, I am very glad you have volunteered. And 
you need not fear about Miss Carleton. She has too 
much sense to find fault with your devotion to her 
interests.” 

“Then I will leave to-night. I must, however, go 
again to Scotland Yard, and get an officer with a 
warrant to accompany me.” 

Coming away from Scotland Yard, a familiar voice 
hailed him. 

“Why, Haileybury, where on earth have you 
sprung from ? Didn’t I see you come out of Scotland 
Yard? What have you been doing with yourself? 
I had quite lost sight of you.” 

Haileybury felt some hesitation in answering 
these questions, for the questioner was no other than 
his former friend and Hilda’s lover, Lord Allerdale, 
who, however, did not wait for an answer. 

“T suppose you heard of my father’s death?” he 
continued. 

“Indeed, no. And so you are now Earl of Cheviot?” 
said Haileybury, with a misgiving that his friend 
might even now, if noble enough to rise to the occa- 
sion, recover Hilda’s heart. 

“Yes. Not that Iam much better off, in a pecuni- 
ary sense, than I was before. I am more than ever 
obliged to look out for mone 

Haileybury said nothing, but a great weight was 
lifted from his mind. And Cheviot continued— 

“And I am glad to say that I am engaged to a girl 
who not only has it, but also beauty and amiability 
as well.” 

“Then you have definitely accepted Miss Carleton’s 
decision ?” asked Haileybury. 

“What else could Ido? Ido not deny I was fond 
of her: but I was bound to look for money. And, 
besides, she had a truer judgment in the matter than 
Thad. We were not suited to each other. Not but 
what it was awfully good of her to release me as 
she did. It is not every girl who would throw away 
the prospect of an earl’s coronet.” 

“T do not think an earl’s coronet would tempt Hilda 
Carleton from her straight path,” said Haileybury. 

“IT don't say it would,” returned Cheviot awk- 
wardly. 

* Who is to be the future Countess?” asked Hailey- 
bury, to turn the conversation, 

“You know her,” he replied. “ Laura Neville, Mrs. 
Barcaple’s sister. She was awfully good to me at 
that time, for I was dreadfully low at losing Hilda.” 

John Haileybury had a lively recollection of Miss 
Neville’s goodness, but he felt very grateful to her, 
all the same. 

“You will be sorry to hear that Miss Carleton is in 
great trouble just now,” he said. 

“No? How?” said Lord Cheviot, scared back into 
his former self. 

“Her younger sister, Katie, has been kidnapped by 
& man calling himself her uncle. We are afraid he 
has taken her to Italy. They left Liverpool yesterday 
in the Thessaly, for Messina. I am leaving London 
to-night in pursuit.” 
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* But how did you come to know Hilda?” 

“T have been in her employment as accountant for 
the past year,” said Haileybury. 

“Then that explains it,” said Lord Cheviot. “Some 
men at the club said you had come to grief, and had 
gone back to your old profession ; and not seeing you, 
I thought it must be true. But I had no idea you 
were with Hilda.” 

“You would not be likely to hear. I have not been 
in London till now since I went to Lymeport.” 

* Now, can I help you, Haileybury? I should like 
to be of some service to Hilda, for old times’ sake. 
This steamer, you say, is bound for Messina? She 
must pass Gib. Is she an English boat?” 

“you” 

* Look here,” he continued, getting excited. “My 
steam yacht H/fleda is lying at Southampton ready for 
sea. She will travel two to the other’s one. I am 
going out in her to Algiers with the Barcaples and 
Laura; come in her with me. We will start the 
first thing to-morrow, and intercept the Thessaly at 
Gibraltar. We shall be there before she is, I’ll bet ; 
and Laura will be delighted with the idea of a chase.” 

Haileybury hesitated a moment before answering. 
It was an offer made on the spur of the moment, but 
it was admirably suited for his purpose. for it would 
be an immense advantave to intercept Malatesta be- 
fore he was on foreign soil; and at Gibraltar, where 
the vessel must call, a file of marines could be had 
from the guard-ship, if force were needful. 

* Your offer is just the very thing,” he replied, “if 
you can start at once. But I do not like to impose 
such a condition.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Captain Barcaple will be only too 
delighted. He is abusing the climate every day that 
he is in England in November; and as for Laura, she 
will be game to go, I know. I will wire at once to 
Brown to have steam up and all stores in by ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and we will be off by eleven.” 

“Thanks. I shall be only too glad to accept ; but I 
shall have to bring the officer with the warrant from 
Seotland Yard with me.” 

“There is plenty of room for him, and as many 
more as you like. Consider her your own vessel as to 
your arrangements.” 

Then they parted, Lord Cheviot to prepare his 
friends for the sudden start, Haileybury to revise his 
arrangements at Scotland Yard, and then back to Mr. 
Lascelles’ office to communicate to him his altered 
plans. 

“There are two Lymeport people outside waiting 
to see you, but they will not tell their business,” said 
Mr. Lascelles. 

A glimpse of the truth shot across his mind: he 
remembered that he had received no answer to his 
telegrams from Hilda, and when. in the woman and 
man sitting patiently in the outer office, he recognised 
Hilda’s servant Molly, and Mrs. Pynsent’s coachman 
Thomas Roper, he felt sure that evil was at hand. 

* What is the matter, Molly? How is Miss Carle- 
ton?” he asked hastily. 

“Oh, Mr. Haileybury, she’s real bad, she is! She’s 
had no sense in her since the news came that Miss 
Katie was drowned.” 
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“But, Molly,” said Haileybury, with visible distress, 
“Miss Katie is not drowned. Did not Miss Carleton 
get my telegrams saying that I had news of her, and 
was following her?’ 

“It were all one to Miss Hilda, for she didn’t know 
me, nor Jane, nor anyone, but was crying out for 
Miss Katie all day long.” 

“Come inside. Mr. Lascelles must know this.” 
And Molly told her story again to Mr. Lascelles. 

“This is dreadful,’ said Haileybury. ‘“ Who is 
with her?” 

“The doctor comes two or three times a day, and 
Mrs. Jayden and her servant are there altogether.” 

“ She is a good nurse,” observed Mr. Lascelles. 

* What can I do?” said Haileybury, so moved that 
both Molly and Mr. Lascelles were struck by the 
distress on his face. ‘ How can I leave her like this? 
She may die before I get back.” 

Mr. Lascelles looked at him not unkindly. John 
Haileybury’s secret was out, the motive of his faithful 
service laid bare, not to him only, but to Molly’s 
quick eyes and quicker wits. 

“°T is no use for you to come back, Mr. Haileybury,” 
she said. “She couldn't see you. Doctor wouldn't 
let you, let alone Mrs. Jayden. Find Miss Katie: 
that ‘ll be the best physic for her.” 

“She is right, I am sure,” said Mr. Lascelles. “I 
can feel for you, Haileybury, but your duty is to go 
on.’ And he emphasised his words by a grasp of the 
hand which told Haileybury that he had one friend 
at least on his side. 

Then Molly spoke. “Let us go with you, Mr. 
Haileybury. If Miss Katie is to be found, we'd like 
to help.” 

“But I am leaving for Gibraltar to-morrow. You 
could not be ready in time.” 

* No fear for us. Thomas and I have got our house 
on our backs. And Miss Katie would like to see one 
of her own women-folk when she’s found.” 

“True,” said Haileybury ; “but what am I to do 
with Mr. Roper?” 

“Where I go, Thomas goes too,” said Molly em- 
phatically. “There’s no call to part husband and 
wife.” 

“I did not know you were married,” he answered. 

“We were called in church last Sunday for third 
time; and Mrs. Jayden said on Monday I wasn’t 
wanted, and wouldn't let me see Miss Hilda; so we 
got married and came up to tell Mr. Lascelles.” 

‘When can you be ready?” he asked. 

“ Now,” said downright Molly. 

“You are not afraid of a sea-voyage? ” 

“I’m not afraid ; nor Thomas neither, if I’m with 
him.” 

“Very well,” said Haileybury; “then meet me at 
Waterloo at nine o'clock to-morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
KATIE’S VOYAGE. 
KATIE. gathering blackberries that autumn after- 
noon by the banks of the Lydd, had no thought of 
impending evil. It was true she had been somewhat 
alarmed a few days before by the sight of Malatesta 


performing in the band at the concert. But she had 
seen or heard nothing more of him; the performers 
had left—they were travelling the country on a pro- 
vineial tour; and the fear had faded out of her 
mind. 

She had wandered, not very far, but still out of 
sight of her companions. It was a delicious autumn 
day. the air calm and crisp, a slight haze hanging in 
the deep coombes, out of which the granite-topped 
hills of Dartmoor rose into the sunshine like distant 
mountains, while far away over the Bristol Channel 
were the blue hills of South Wales. To Katie it was 
a perfect holiday, her pleasure quickened with, per- 
haps, some inherited sympathies of nature from far- 
off Italy. 

Heedless of everything save the pleasure of the 
moment, she was utterly unconscious of a man con- 
cealed beneath the gorse and fern, watching her with 
glittering, revengeful eyes. As she moved, he moved, 
keeping himself always between her and the com- 
panions from whom she had strayed. Then there was 
a slip, a stifled cry, and a fall on the bank of the 
river. The man rushed from his concealment, and 
seized her as she was slipping over the edge, in time to 
save her from drowning, though not from a drench- 
ing. 

She could scarcely speak when he set her on the 
bank. “Thank you for pulling me out,” she said, 
when her breath had come back. Then, as she recog- 
nised Malatesta, she would have cried out, but that, 
with a handkerchief pressed on her face, conscious- 
ness left her, and she remembered no more till she 
found herself in bed in a strange house, with an old 
countrywoman standing over her and muttering to 
herself. Then, as Katie roused up, she said— 

“D’ ye feel better, child?) You’d been well-nigh 
drowned if father hadn't been with you.” 

“ Where am I?” cried Katie. ‘ What is the matter? 
Tell Miss Bennett, will you, please ?” 

“We don't know Miss Bennett. Your father 
brought you here, half-drowned, and all your clothes 
is down to fire.” 

“T have no father,” said Katie. ‘“ Let me get up. 
I’m strong enough now to go to Miss Bennett. She 
will be frightened about me.” 

“Keep quiet, now, there's a dear. You can’t get 
up, for your clothes is down to kitchen fire to dry. 
Lie abed till I bring em up to ye. “Tis what your 
father say.” 

“ My father is dead, I tell you,” said Katie, sitting 
up in bed and looking at the woman with wondering 
eyes. 

“There, there,” said the woman, trying to soothe 
her. “Lie down now, and keep quiet, my dear. 
Father isn't dead; he didn’t tumble into water, but 
he got you out and brought you here to dry.” 

Then the remembrance of the scene rushed into 
Katie’s mind : the fall into the river, the rescue, the 
gleaming eyes of the Italian looking into her own, 
the awaking in that room. 

“He is not my father. Let me go!” screamed the 
child. ‘‘ Let me go back to school!” 

“Poor child! poor child!” said the woman to 
herself. “She's gone cracked with fright!” She 
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left the room hastily and went down-stairs. locking 
the door after her. 

Katie screamed again as the woman was heard 
talking in the room below. Then she heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs, and Malatesta appeared, followed 
by the old woman. 

“Now, figlia mia,” he said, fixing his eyes upon her, 
“you will be good? Look at me.” 

She obeyed, feeling unable to resist. Her eyes 
seemed drawn to his as if by a magnet. He made a 
few movements with his hands, and she sank back 
into the bed. 

“Sleep,” he said. Then turning to the woman, 
“She will give no more trouble. Go to her at eight. 
She will be awake then; give her the clothes, and 
make the damp ones intoa bundle. At nine we will 
start.” 

At nine that night he came again. “You will 
walk,” he said. “It will be good that you catch not 
cold.” She was still under his mesmeric power, 
conscious of being taken away, but with no will to 
resist. 

“You will say,” he said, looking straight into her 
eyes, “I am your father; am I not?” 

Her heart rebelled, but she could not resist the 
spell. “Yes,” came from unwilling lips. 

* And you are very glad to go to Italy with me and 
learn to sing!” 

¥en.” 

“And you do not want to go back.” 

“No.” 

“Good. Now we will go.” 

They trudged some miles, the girl following her 
captor as if held by a cord, he talking and muttering 
to himself. They found their way to the North, 
always stopping for the night in some town where 
Malatesta could find in the poorer quarters some of 
his own countrymen, to whom he would make him- 
self known by passwords, and in whose shelter he 
was safe from betrayal. At Liverpool, where the 
risk of detection was greatest, he again placed Katie 
under the mesmeric influence, and in that condition, 
disvuised in the dress of an Italian child of the 
humbler class, her black eyes and hair and olive 
complexion rendering the deception more perfect, he 
passed with her through the streets without detection. 

At the Italian Consulate he was directed where to 
apply fora passage. He would have preferred an 
Italian vessel, but none was available at the moment, 
so he took passage in an English steamer bound for 
the Black Sea, calling at Algiers, Gibraltar, and an 
Italian port on her way. No one detected him, 
though policemen were about everywhere. He em- 
barked with Katie, and settled himself and her in the 
berths assigned them, keeping her more or less under 
the influence of his will, but always sufficient to 
insure a safe answer to any questions. 

“You will never go back to your friends,” he 
would say to her. ‘You are dead: they think you 
are drowned in the river. They look always for you 
in the river, but they will not look here.” And the 
strange thing was that Katie herself was coming to 
think something of the same kind. Her past life 
seemed like a dream; only the present seemed real ; 


and it seemed to her as though Malatesta must be 
speaking truth when he told her, as he often did— 
“ You are Italian; you will never be English again.” 

They were looking at the receding shores of Eng- 
land. Presently they faded from view, but the Welsh 
nountains still hung on the horizon. Then they, too, 
disappeared, and the travellers were alone on the sea. 
But even then Malatesta was not at ease. He would 
scan the horizon wistfully : every vessel that passed 
was anxiously watched till her character and nation- 
ality were made out. 

In the Bay of Biscay they met with bad weather, 
and while this lasted his anxiety was relieved; but 
off the coast of Portugal the weather cleared up, and 
he was again on guard. <A steamer caught them up 
and passed them. 

“Ts she a man-of-war?” he asked anxiously. as he 
saw the white ensign at the stern. 

“She ain’t a man-o’-war, for all that,” said the 
skipper. “She's a yacht, and a precious fast one, too. 
We reckon to vo a good speed for a tramp, but she can 
show us aclean pair of heels.” 

“Ah, those flags! What do they mean?” said 
Malatesta, as the yacht ran up a set of signals. 

“Only exchanging names. and saying she will 
report us to owners. But what makes you look so 
funky? One would think you were afraid of being 
boarded by her.” 

Malatesta shivered and gave a ghastly grin, which 
made him look more demoniacal than ever as he 
slunk away down the companion-ladder. 

“There’s something not all square about that 
fellow,” said the skipper aside to his first officer. 
* He's no good. depend on it. Look out! the yacht is 
signalling again. Stop; don’t repeat it before that 
man. ‘Have you any passengers?’ Run up the 
affirmative, Jackson.” 

Down came the string of flags on the yacht; and 
up went a fresh combination—“ Please describe.” 

“Two Italians; father and daughter,” fluttered in 
return from the 7hessaly. 

“There goes the affirmative again.” said the skipper. 
“Send up, ‘What do you want us to do?’” 

* Keep them till we join you at Gib,” was the reply. 

“T thought as much when they came on board,” 
said the skipper. ‘“ Keep him under watch, Tom, but 
don't let him know it.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TRADUCED. 

For a whole day following the receipt of Miss 
Bennett's telegram Hilda had lain more or less 
unconscious. Molly's rough description that she was 
“took with fits” was not strictly true. There were 
no fits; but long periods of unconsciousness, divided by 
paroxysms of hysterical weeping, as though the over- 
wrought mind had not strength to retain the sense of 
the calamity. The doctor, watching by her side, and 
Mrs. Jayden, who had come at the first news, looked 
anxiously at each other. 

“She will have brain-fever if it goes on like this,” 
he said. “Indeed, it looks very much like the first 
stage of it now.” 
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Down-stairs in the dining-room Nicholas Jayden 
waited, aghast at the terrible results of his scheming. 
It almost seemed as if he had over-reached himself, 
and his plans for securing Hilda for himself were 
destroying her before his eyes. For twenty-four hours 
she lay in the same condition. the doctor refusing to 
speak in any positive terms. Towards the end of the 
day Haileybury’s telegram arrived, which, if it could 
have been read by her, might have averted her 
illness. But this was impossible: so when Mrs. 
Jayden joined him, they read it together. 

His first idea was to relieve Hilda’s mind by giving 
her these hopes of Katie's safety. But Mrs. Jayden 
would not hear of it. 

“Certainly not,” she said. ‘“ What would be the 
use? What does it amount to, after all? A man 
and his daughter, supposed to be Italians, have left 
Exeter for somewhere. But that does not prove that 
the girl is Katie. And Haileybury has gone after 
them. So much the better for you. You must be 
blind not to see how events are playing into your 
hands. You have only to play your cards well, and 
the game is your own.” 

Mrs. Jayden supplemented her words by action. 
She bought a leather post-bag, with lock and key ; 
and, under the plea that Hilda should not be disturbed 
by postmen knocking, ordered that all letters should 
be posted and fetched from the office in the bag, she 
and the postmaster alone having keys. 

Two days more elapsed, during which Hilda 
slowly struggled back to consciousness and the sense 
of her loss. At night she slept but little, and with 
dreams in which Katie was always the central figure. 
Then, as her mind cleared, but with a sense of in- 
tolerable bodily weakness, came back the full com- 
prehension of all that had happened, and the recogni- 
tion of the fact that, by Haileybury’s absence and her 
own physical prostration, she was completely in the 
Jaydens’ hands. 

To all her questions Mrs. Jayden returned the same 
answers. She was not to distress herself: she was to 
leave everything to her and to Nicholas. Mr. Hailey- 
bury had not returned. he had not written ; and 
Nicholas had undertaken his work at the mills. She 
need not worry about business ; Nicholas would see to 
that: certainly, his mother hoped, as well, if not 
better, than Mr. Haileybury. 

* But is there no more news from Walkhampton?” 
asked Hilda. ‘ Have they found Katie’s body?” 

“No, my dear. Iam sorry to say they have not.” 

“T cannot understand why Mr. Haileybury has not 
written or telegraphed,” said Hilda. “It is unlike 
him.” 

“No good news to tell, I suspect,” answered Mrs. 
Jayden. “Still, he might have come back.” 

* Have any inquiries been made about him? Some- 
thing must have happened to him, I am afraid. or he 
would have written, if he could not come back.” 

Mrs. Jayden gave a vigorous sniff. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am afraid you have been 
very much deceived in that young man. You think 
he went away to bring back Katie? I think it was 
an excuse to cover an abrupt departure from Lyme- 
port.” 


“I will not believe it of him,” said Hilda, her pale 
warm face mantling with colour; “he is too hon- 
ourable.” 

“T have only too good reason to believe it,” retorted 
Mrs. Jayden. “If he is honourable, why does he not 
write his news, good or bad?” 

Poor Hilda could make no answer. It was the 
question that was tormenting herself. Mrs. Jayden 
continued— 

“Did you know what he was doing before he came 
to you, my dear?” 

“T never asked; nor should I ask now. Mr. 
Lascelles engaged him; and if he was satisfied, it was 
not my business to inquire.” 

“Mr. Lascelles was very easily satisfied, poor man ! 
But I will tell you what Mr. Haileybury was doing : 
exactly what he is doing now.” 

* What do you mean, Mrs. Jayden ?” 


“Did he tell you at the Town Hall that evening 
that he was going on a yachting tour?” 

* Certainly not. He went to Walkhampton about 
poor Katie.” 

“He told you so,I daresay. Listen to this,” and 
she took up the county paper, which she had brought 
into the room. 

“* YACHTING INTELLIGENCE.—The R.YS. screw 
steamer L/ficda, owned by Lord Cheviot, is about to 
leave Southampton for a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
The party consists of Lord Cheviot, Captain and Mrs. 
Barcaple, Miss Neville, and Mr. John Haileybury.’” 

“Let me see that,’ said Hilda, reaching out her 
hand. Her face flushed as she read the well-known 
names. John Haileybury had never told her that he 
knew Lord Cheviot, still less that he had been yacht- 
ing with him. Mrs. Jayden watched her keenly. 

~ You find it hard to believe this, I daresay,” she 
said. “ But I have seen more of the world than you, 
my dear ; and I am not so easily deceived by appear- 
ances. Now, does not this explain Mr. Haileybury’s 
silence ?” 

“Tt might. But I cannot believe it ; it is so unlike 
him.” 

“Can’t you see that the whole thing was pre- 
arranged? Is it likely that this yachting tour was 
arranged in a couple of days?) No, my dear; your 
sending him to Walkhampton fitted in with his plans. 
But he would have gone all the same if you had not 
sent him.” 

* But what could be his object in leaving?” per- 
sisted Hilda. 

* More than one, probably. The same young lady 
is on board who was with them in the first cruise. 
And as for the other, Nicholas is making a thorough 
examination of the books, and we shall soon know 
what his real object was. Gibraltar, indeed! Why. 
half an hour's ride would take him into Spain, and, 
once there, he could snap his fingers at us.” 

Hilda lay back on her sofa, weary and sick at 
heart, and exhausted with the conversation. Hailey- 
bury’s silence was disheartening; and though her 
whoie heart pleaded for him, she felt herself forced 
by Mrs. Jayden’s merciless reasoning further and 
further from her belief in him. 

(To be concluded.) 
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RUINS OF TOWER, CAESAREA. 


(From a Photograph, by Permission of the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


= T. PAUL has been 

; S called “the tra- 
velled ambassador of 
Christ,” and we shall 
see that the descrip- 
tion is a good one if 
we consider how very 
much the Apostle did 
travel, how difficult 
travelling was in his 
day, and the fact that 
then much less of the 
world was known than 
now. “Globe - trot- 





ting” with us is a 
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many cases, aimless 
eee are ae Se amusement; but when 
St. Paul was “in jour- 
neyings often,” he was “in weariness and painful- 
ness.” and these journeys were undertaken with a most 
serious purpose. In this, and the three following 
papers, entitled ‘In the Footprints of St. Paul,” we 
propose to make a few observations and reflections 
in connection with some of the places visited by the 
travelled ambassador. 

After that of the Master Himself, no name is more 
frequently on the lips of Christian men than the 
name of St. Paul, which, of course, would not be the 
case were it not for the Apostle’s conversion on the 
road between Jerusalem and Damascus. We may 
well, then, begin with this journey. Travelling with 
horses and mules, as it is done now. and as it must be 
done over those bad roads and fatiguing hills, the 
journey of 140 miles between the two towns could 





scarcely be accomplished in less than a week. The 
fiery persecutor had then this time for reflection, and 
a week of deep thought about himself and God's 
dealings with him cannot but materially alter a man’s 
life. On either side of the road over which Saul 
travelled are stony hills and dried-up plains, through 
which the withered stems of scanty vegetation hardly 
penetrate. With little or nothing, then, to divert his 
attention, thoughts would come into his mind which 
might have led him to doubt whether, after all, per- 
secuting Nazarenes was the best way of doing God 
service. 

Saul and his companions had passed Bethel and 
Shiloh, Jacob’s Well, at the opening of the valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, the Sea of Galilee, and 
other places frequently mentioned in our Bibles, and 
now the snowy peak of Mount Hermon comes into 
view. This is that tower of “ Lebanon which looketh 
towards Damascus.” Crossing the Jordan, the in- 
quisitor held his course, full of the fiery zeal with 
which Elijah once trave}led on his mysterious errand 
through the same * wilderness of Damascus.” “ And, 
as he journeyed, he came near Damascus, and suddenly 
there shined round about him a light from heaven. 
And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’” 
An open green spot, surrounded by trees, and used as 
a Christian burial-ground, is now pointed out by the 
guides as the scene where this took place. 

We shall not speak further of this“ wonderful con- 
version”’; only let us have it “in remembrance” always, 
and especially in thinking of the beautifully situated 
city near which it took place. Damascus is said to 
be the most ancient of cities. It is first mentioned in 
Scripture in connection with Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), 
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whose steward was a native of the place (xv. 2). 
This “ head of Syria” and * eye of the East” has been 
compared in every age to the beauty of a Paradise of 
God. The Prophet Mahommed, saith a tradition, had 
travelled from Arabia far over the dreary deserts, 
but when at last he beheld the lovely city, he turned 
away. “Man can enter Paradise but once!” said he, 
and refused to enter Damascus, or Shim, as it is now 
called. 

On that day when Saul was led by the hand and 
brought into the city, its white buildings gleamed as 
they do now, in the centre of vegetation that is ren- 
dered xbundant and verdant by those “rivers of 
Damascus” which Naaman preferred to “all the 
waters of Israel.” The Syrian gardens, with their 
low walls and water-wheels, and careless mixture of 
fruit and flowers, were not very different then from what 
they are now. ‘The same sort of people and animals 
would be seen at the approaches to the town, camels 
and mules, horses and asses, with Syrian peasants, 
and Arabs from beyond Palmyra. I have heard 
travellers remark that nowhere are the bazaars more 
interesting than in Damascus, and they were then 
probably much as they are at present. An old writer 
says that the Straight Street is the bazaar. It is a 
long street, partially covered over, leading direct from 
one of the gates - probably the one through which St. 
Paul was led—to the castle or palace of the Pasha, 
but neither this nor any other street is now called 
Straight except by the Christians. The street so called 
by them does not contain the traditional house of 
Judas or of Ananias, which are both shown elsewhere, 
regardless of Acts ix. 11. In this long street, how- 
ever, there is a fountain where, tradition and the 
guides say, St. Paul was baptised. The point of the 
walls at which he was let down in a basket (Acts ix. 
25; 2 Cor. xi. 33) is also shown. 

Saul was “not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” 
but “straightway preached in the synagogues that 
Jesus was the Son of God.” He did not, however, 
remain long at Damascus. He retired into Arabia, 
which was a term used for a very large extent of 
country in the ancient world, part of which would 
not be far from Damascus. Indeed, it is evident that 
his life could not have been safe had he stayed where 
he was. The brethren were afraid of him, and the 
Jews, enraged at his apostasy, would have asked for a 
new commission from Jerusalem to supersede and 
punish him. But a stronger motive for retirement 
than this would be the desire for a time to be alone 
with God. It is difficult to imagine a change greater 
than that between Saul the persecutor and Paul the 
Apostle, and he would require some time to realise his 
position and plan out his future work. 

It is not stated exactly how long this retirement 
lasted, but when it was completed St. Paul returned 
to Damascus. Here the Jews, unable to answer his 


arguments, took refuge in * the syllogism of violence.” 
They could plead the excuse (how the actions of our 
past lives haunt our present!) that they were only 
treating him in the way in which he himself had 
treated all who held the same opinions. To prevent 
his assassination, the disciples took their new bro- 
ther, and, putting him in a basket, let him down 


through the window of a house which abutted on 
the wall. 

Having been saved in this somewhat ignominious 
way from destruction at Damascus, St. Paul went to 
Jerusalem to visit St. Peter. How changed was every- 
thing since he had last travelled on that road between 
the two cities! What must his thoughts have been 
as he passed the very spot where Christ had taken 
hold of him, or approached the gates where he 
had assisted at the death of Stephen? Truly he was 
returning to Jerusalem from a spiritual, as Ezra had 
returned from a bodily, captivity. 

Though coldly received by the Christian brother- 
hood, St. Paul lost no time in proclaiming at Jeru- 
salem what Jesus Christ had Himself taught him. He 
thought that it was his duty, and it was one that 
required no little courage, that his voice should be 
uplifted in the name of his lately found Master in 
the places where it had been heard of old in blas- 
pheming against Him. But the same fury which had 
caused the murder of Stephen now brought the mur- 
derer of Stephen to the verge of assassination. Once 
more, as at Damascus, the Jews made a conspiracy to 
put Saul to death, “ which when the brethren knew, 
they brought him down to Cwsarea, and sent him 
forth to Tarsus.” 

God's providence may be traced in the lives of all 
of us, but indications of it are even more apparent in 
the pages of history. Thus the persecution that took 
place about Stephen was overruled for good by God, 
as, indeed, all things are. Those who were driven 
out of Jerusalem spread far and wide the glad tidings 
which they had themselves received, and a_ vast 
number, not only of Jews, but also of Gentiles, 
believed and turned to the Lord. When this became 
known to the Church at Jerusalem, it was arranged 
that one of its members should go to assist the 
Christians at Antioch, who, no doubt, were perplexed 
to know how to deal with their Gentile converts. 
The large-hearted and conciliatory Barnabas was 
sent. On arriving, he saw the Grace of God at work, 
and, true to his name, the “Son of Consolation,” he 
exhorted the converts to cling to the Lord with pur- 
pose of heart. The work became so great that Bar- 
nabas felt the need of a colleague, and remembering 
the zeal, culture, and late spiritual experience of his 
friend, which would so well fit him for dealing with 
the heathen, “he departed to Tarsus to seek Saul.” 
aul accepted the invitation, and went with Barnabas 
to the great capital of Syria. 

From this time Antioch became “the patriarchal 
city of the Christian name.” Following the footsteps 
of St. Paul, we must no longer speak of Jerusalem, but 
of this * Second Capital of Christianity,” as the point 
of departure and return of his journeys. The Queen 
of the East, the third metropolis of the world, this 
city of perhaps 500,000 souls. as it was when the 
Apostle worked in it, differed much from modern 
Antakieh, a Turkish town of six hundred inhabitants, 
with low flat roofs and dirty narrow streets. In the 
time of Augustus, Antioch was described as a tetra- 
polis, or union of four cities. The river Orontes 
flowed round the island. which, like the island in the 
Seine in Paris, by its thoroughfares and bridges, and 
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its own noble buildings, became part of a magnificent 
whole. Through the entire length of the city a 
colonnade Rue de Rivoli (if we may draw another 
comparison from Paris) extended for four miles. 
Temples, basilicas, theatres, baths, aqueducts, stately 
villas, and beautiful gardens. rendered the city only 
inferior to Rome and Alexandria in grandeur. Nor 
was it much, if at all, less wicked than these places. 
So full was the city of heterogeneous races, that it was 
said that he who sat in the Agora of Antioch might 
study the customs of the world. The result was a 
very terrible general depravity, according to what 
seems to be a law of human intercourse—that when 
races are largely commingled, the worst qualities of 
each are intensified. Into this city “bitter with 
weariness and sick with sin,’ Paul and Barnabas 
brought a new faith which spoke of forgiveness for 
the past, and of purity and hope for the present and 
future. That many attended to the Heavenly messave 
is shown by the necessity that arose for a new word, 
destined to a glorious immortality. The disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch. 

For a year the two Apostles worked together, and 
then certain prophets arrived from Jerusalem, one of 
whom, called Agabus, announced that a time of famine 
was at hand. Grateful for the spiritual sustenance 
they had received from the Jewish Christians at 
Jerusalem, the Gentile Christians of Antioch de- 
termined to relieve their physical necessities, and Paul 
and Barnabas were sent with the contribution. Soon 
after returning to Antioch on one occasion, as the 
Christians there “ministered unto the Lord and 
fasted,” the Holy Ghost said, probably by bringing 
simultaneously a strong conviction to the minds of 
all assembled, “Separate me now Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.” The 
two Apostles, accompanied by John Mark, a cousin of 
Barnabas, promptly obeyed the call; and after their 
fellow-Christians had once more specially prayed and 
fasted, they sailed for Cyprus, and “the great Chris- 
tian Odyssey ” began. 

The present writer has visited Cyprus three times, 
and has been each time more struck with its beauty. 
Richly coloured and curiously shaped mountains, the 
highest of which is snow-clad Olympus, tower into 
the sky, which here seems to be always blue. At 
their foot for miles along the coast, where we landed 
at Limasol, a plain extended yellow with corn. Just 
above this crop the higher lands are planted with 
olives, carouba or locust trees, and occasional palms. 
If the little town of Limasol existed at all in the time 
of the Apostles, it no doubt presented much the same 
appearance to them as it did to us. The low, flat- 
roofed houses were built as now, of thin square bricks 
made of mud. The streets were very narrow and 
badly paved: a mixture of races was to be seen in 
picturesque clothing ; men carrying about skins of 
wine and loading them upon unwilling camels and 
asses : Women spinning at the doors of their houses or 
leading about flocks of goats and sheep. It was, 
however, at Salamis, on the other side of the island, 
that the Apostles landed. This was then a flourishing 
commercial town, in which was a famous temple of 
Jupiter. One of the few ruins of the place that still 
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remain is a small portion of an ancient pier, upon 
which Paul and Barnabas may have stepped ashore. 
About their work at Salamis, we are only told that 
“they continued preaching the Word of God in the 
synagogues of the Jews.” Success amongst Gentiles 
would doubtless be greatly hindered, or even rendered 
impossible, by the apotheosis of sensuality for which 
the “purple island” was noted. Traversing the 
whole islaxd. the three missionaries came to Paphos, 
now the decayed village Baffa, but then a flourishing 
harbour, and the residence of the Roman Proconsul 
Sergius Paulus, who domiciled that Jewish Sorcerer, 
Bar-Jesus, whom Paul struck blind as a punishment 
for his impostures. 

Leaving Cyprus, “ Paul and his company’ 
Perga in Pamphylia. Whether this place was taken 
next in order according to a preconceived plan, or 
whether it was a part of “God’s unseen Providence, 
by men nicknamed chance,” we do not know. In 
those days, travellers could not go where and when 
they liked. They were obliged to be guided in their 
movements by the accident of finding vessels bound 
for particular ports. The missionaries then would 
sail from Paphos to the opposite gulf of Attalia, and 
from that up the broad, and in those days navigable, 
river Cestrus, until the marble pillars of the celebrated 
Temple of Artemis were seen on a hill over the town, 
and they found themselves at Perga. Nothing re- 
mains now of this once flourishing city except a few 
ruins of walls and columns of a theatre, a stadium, 
and an aqueduct. Here Paul and Barnabas stayed 
but a very short time, and they were pained by the 
desertion of John Mark, who departed to his home at 
Jerusalem, not having the courage to persevere “in 
journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of 
robbers.” 

These words express the dangers which St. Paul 
would be likely to encounter on his next journey 
from Perga in Pamphylia, to Antioch in Pisidia. The 
lawless habits of the population of those mountains 
which separate the table-land in the interior of Asia 
Minor from the plains on the south coast, are fre- 
quently spoken of in ancient history. And if, on this 
journey, the missionaries were in danger of being 
attacked by robbers, the natural character of the 
country traversed would also present “perils of 
waters.” Those who have never seen the sudden 
flooding of dry water-courses by a tropical downpour 
of rain in the East, do not comprehend the full force 
of some of the most striking images in the Old and 
New Testaments. Such “water floods” are not un- 
common in the mountainous tract of Pisidia, and it is 
an interesting fact that one of the bridges over the 
Cestrus, a river of that country, is now called Paoli, 
after the Apostle. Of these dangers and discomforts, 
however, St. Paul gives no details, and mentions them 
only casually and in general terms. He experienced 


’ 


sailed for 


the tedium and miseries of travelling as it was in his 
day, but these things had no bearing on his main 
purpose, and he does not mention them, or apparently 
think of them. He, of course. felt fatigue, cold. heat. 
drenching rains, storms of dust, trying changes of 
season, the scarcity and badness of provisions, but he 
does not record these experiences with minuteness and 
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self-commiseration, as do some modern travellers in 
their journals, who duly enter every sting of an 
insect as a martyrdom. 

Still, the hardship of travelling as it was, and in 
some respects is nuw, in Asia Minor, is relieved by 
occasional glimpses of scenery—of cascades gleaming 
amid dark pine groves; of thickets of pomegranate 
and oleander ; of large beds of wild flowers ; of flocks 
of cattle grazing over pastures whose expanses are 
only broken by the goats’-hair huts of the shepherd, 
made to this day of the same material as that by the 
manufacture of which St. Paul earned his daily 
bread. Modern travellers speak of the great beauty 
of the fresh- and salt-water lakes of this part of the 
world ; of the tortoises that sun themselves in shallow 
pools ; of the flights of wild swans filling the air with 
rushing wings ; of the storks that stand for hours 
patiently fishing in swampy pools. Such must have 
been a few of the sights seen by Paul and Barnabas 

as they journeyed 
from Perga to the 
Pisidian Antioch 
along a road formed 
partly by artificial 
pavement and partly 


by the native marble, with tombs and inscriptions 
here and there among the projecting rocks. 

The true site of Antioch was only discovered by a 
Mr. Arundell in 1833. The coins that have been 
found show that it was a Roman colony, as do also 
the remains of a noble aqueduct. Being well situated, 
it became a great commercial centre for the trade of 
Asia Minor, in wood, oil, skins, and wool. Probably 
the first thing the Apostles did on arriving at their 
destination, was to go to the “ strangers’ rooms” 
attached to the synagogue, until they could find 
suitable lodgings in the Jews’ quarters. Then they 
would visit the synagogue on the first Sabbath Day, 
and take any opportunity that offered itself to address 
the congregation. And it was in Pisidia that St. Paul 
preached the first sermon of which we have a record, 
It made a deep impression on the audience, and they 
begged that it might be repeated on the next Sab- 
bath. 

During the intervening week the new doctrine 
excited so great interest, and was so much talked 
about, that on the next Sabbath almost the whole city, 
Gentiles as well as Jews, came together to hear the 
Word of God. The jealousy of the Jews was aroused. 
They could not think of Gentiles sharing their 
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privileges. They, who on one Sabbath had listened 
with breathless attention to the teachers who spoke 
to them of the promised Messiah, were on the next 
Sabbath filled with indignation. when they found 
that this Messiah was “alight to lighten the Gentiles,” 
as well as “the glory of His people Israel.” They 
began to contradict and to blaspheme, and at last 
turned the Apostles out of the synagogue. Whilst 
the Jews blasphemed and rejected Christ, the Gentiles 
“rejoiced and glorified the Word of God; ” but even 
of these. some men occupying positions of eminence 
in the city were induced by female friends, who were 
proselytes of the Jews, to excite a systematic persecu- 
tion against Paul and Barnabas, to drive them out of 
Antioch. 

Shaking off their feet the deep dust of the sunburnt 
road,as a testimony against them, the Apostles left the 
Antiochians and travelled over bare uplands for about 
sixty miles until they arrived at Iconium. Nothing 
remains of Greek or Roman Iconium except some 
ancient inscriptions and a few broken columns, capi- 
tals, pedestals, bas-reliefs, and other fragments of 
Sculpture that are built into the walls of the Turkish 
town, Konieh, which is the name now given to the place. 
The same kind of events took place here as at Antioch; 
the missionaries, on the Sabbath after their arrival, 
entered the synagogue and accepted the invitation to 
speak, which, at first, was never wanting. Many 
converts were won, both amongst the Jews and the 
proselytes ; but soon the unbelieving Jews excited the 
minds of the Gentiles, who insulted the Apostles and 
at last took to stoning them. Learning in time of the 
plot that was made to kill them, they left Iconium 
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and made their way some forty miles to 
Lystra, in Lycaonia, which is supposed to 
have been the place that is now called Bin 
Bir Kilisseh, or the Thousand and One Churches. 
After his arrival, when St. Paul on one 
was speaking to the Lystrians in some public resort, 
the Apostle noticed a cripple, who had never been able 
to use his feet. sitting on the ground. He said to him, 
“Stand upright on thy feet.” The man sprang up, in 


occasion 


the joyful consciousness of a hitherto unfelt power, and 
began to walk. Astonished at the miracle, the crowd 
shouted out that Jupiter and Mercury had come upon 
earth in the likeness of Paul The 
Apostles disclaimed the suggestion with horrified ve- 


and Barnabas. 
hemence, and declared that they were ordinary men, 
like those who listened to them. 
of those sudden changes of feeling which are hu- 
miliating proofs of the weakness of human nature 


Then resulted one 


and of the superficial character of religious excite- 
ment. If the Apostles could work a miracle, and yet 
disavow that they were gods in disguise, they must be 
men using some diabolic magic, as was suggested by 
certain Jews who came from Antioch and Iconium for 
the express purpose of opposing the new doctrine. So 
the mob stoned Paul, and supposing him to be dead 
drew him outside their city. He was not dead, however 
and as the disciples (we see from this expression that 
his labours were not in vain) stood about him, he rose 
from the swoon into which the cruel treatment had 
cast him, and came into the city. On the next day, in 
obedience to his Lord’s command, “when they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee to another,” Paul “ departed 
with Barnabas to Derbe.” Certainly, if God's consola- 
tions had not been in his soul, the battered and bleed- 
ing Apostle could never have travelled, after the event 
of the previous day, over the twenty miles that separ- 
ate the two towns; but with these consolations present 
on this occasion, as so often afterwards, he was able to 
do what appearcd impossible. 
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THE HEAVENLY VISION. 


A SERMON ON THE VOCATION OF THE 


MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


“Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.”—Acts xxvi. 19. 





\F the key to the importance of 
an event is the result that 
comes from it, the measure of 
the value of a life is its in- 
fluence when it is done. If 
the middle-aged live in the 
present, and are apt to be 
absorbed in it: if the old live 
in the past, and, as the case 
may be, either reproach them- 
selves unreasonably for what they could not help, 
or unduly glorify themselves for what would equally 





have happened without them, the young live in the 
future; and if they act as well as dream, dig in 
the earth as well as build in the air, who shall 
justly blame them? Imagination, with all its ad- 
mitted perils, has a distinct and reasonable influ- 
ence on human conduct. “We are saved by hope.” 
“We look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen.” By the visions 
of faith, and the diffidence that grows out of ex- 
perience, and the sense of capacity, and the grace of 
God, we feel our way, and see our duty, and fill our 
place, and perfect our life. In the passage before us 
the Apostle tells Agrippa that he had not been dis- 
obedient to his heavenly vision. Agrippa, if he was 
listening, may have felt puzzled. We, at the end of 
eighteen centuries, observing that that heavenly 
vision has transformed the face of the world, and that 
the king’s name survives only because for a brief hour 
it came into contact with that of Saul of Tarsus, are 
better able to measure the value of the obedience, and 
of the vision to which it was rendered : may also have 
come to see that in a very real and lofty sense. every 
true son of God, and every commissioned herald of 
His Gospel, will have heavenly visions of some kind, 
though not by dreams or trances : that each will have 
his own, answering to his gifts and capacities ; and 
that they will come when they are wanted. On these 
visions, and what they mean for us, I wish to speak 
to you this morning. 

Our visions, among other things they do for us, test 
and measure. and in a sense prepare us for a life in 
which, like St. Paul, He who counts us worthy of it— 
while He is even quick to dispel the visions that are 
of earth and self—will little by little, and very 
gently. unfold to us what great things we must suffer, 
and perhaps do, for His name’s sake. It is a poor and 
tame soul that has no visions. [t is a shallow and ill- 
balanced one that is for long unsteadied by them. 
There are many of them, and of differing value; and 
they open out one by one in the vistas of the gather- 
ing years before the listening conscience of the 








dutiful servant. If they have not begun for us yet, we 
are not fit for duty ; if they are all over for us, our 
duty is finished. Yet of all of us, be we only true 
men, it may be said that we stand between two 
visions—one behind, and one in front : one which has 
come to us, one which is sure to come—the vision of 
the Personal Christ, who we humbly trust has chosen 
and called us, that we should labour with Him for the 
salvation of the world; the other, the tremendous 
vision of Judgment, when the task to which we have 
given ourselves is over: the opportunities gone, the 
past irrevocable, the record filled. the eternity made: 
when the sheep and lambs of Christ, over whom in 
His merey He made us overseers. and about whom He 
will ask us, “ Where is the flock that I gave thee, that 
beautiful flock?” will all have passed within the 
veil to see God, and to find themselves, and to give 
their account of us. 

Of the four great visions which more or less seize 
the imagination and fire the heart of Christ's 
ministers, first, surely, is the vision which summons 
us to be the living voice of the Divine oracles, the 
ministers of reconciliation between God and men. 
This was Jsa‘ah’s vision: “I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for 


us? 


Then said I, Here am I; send me.” Who can 
exaggerate the solemnity of this call, or the issues 
that hang on it. or the blessedness of being faithful to 
it, or the misery of some day repenting that it had 
ever been made? I suppose the soundest condition of 
heart is that which, like Isaiah’s, while it is abashed 
by the loftiness of the service, shrinks yet more from 
the baseness of refusing it because it is loftv—in the 
end, fired with the joy of salvation, quite surrenders 
itself to Christ. 

Our second vision—it recurs again and again—is the 
vision that sends us. It points us to the place where 
we are to labour, and to the people whom we are to 
serve, and to the fellows with whom our work is to 
be done, and it may be to the fathers and elders who 
are to train us in doing it. This vision touches at 
once the wisdom and the righteousness of God, the 
fruitfulness and faithfulness of men. St. Paul is 
our pattern here. “After they were come to Mysia, 
they assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit 
suffered them not. And they passing by Mysia came 
down to Troas. And a vision appeared to Paul in 
the night: There stood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and 
help us. And after he had seen the vision. immedi- 
ately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach 
the Gospel unto them.” This second vision is not, 
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indeed, to supersede the usual methods of what we 
call Providence so much as to provoke our dutiful 
attention to them. Instead of bidding us abdicate our 
faculties of conscience and reason, it honourably 
recognises them by compelling their exercise. To 
be invited to any duty does not necessarily imply that 
we are to accept it: simply that we are to be at the 
pains of thinking about it. Eagerness has its risks as 
well as supineness, and impetuousness as much as a 
chilled heart. Among the servants of Christ there 
will always be at least two classes—the men who 
instantly obey duty, and the men who instinctively 
consult inclination : the men who at once turn to God 
and say, “ What wilt Thou have me to do?” —the 
men whose one anxiety is to discover what is pleasant- 
est. We must not, indeed, say that inclination is 
always to be sternly repressed, as if it were in no sense 
be at- 
tracted to duty is to be far on the road for doing it. 


an indication of our fitness for a duty. To 


Certainly, however, it must be listened to with 
Also it is 
true that the beautiful enthusiasm which rushes to 


reserve, and cross-examined with severity. 


identify the invitation of man with the summons of 
God must not too lightly claim our Apostle as an 
authority. It presents the heroic side of life—and we 
need to have it presented, or heroes would soon become 
extinct ; but sometimes it creates woeful reactions for 
itself, and so Mark goes back to Jerusalem, and Demas 
forsakes St. Paul. It is our duty to think as well as 
our glory to love. Nevertheless, it is a poor and 
almost sordid nature that calculates too nicely, and 
claims too rigorously to see the conclusion of its 
choice. The Apostle suffered the loss of all things, 
and counted them but dung, that he might win Christ. 
It has been finely said by one at whose feet some in 
past days may have rejoiced to sit, “ Venture is an 
element in most thing's that are worth doing, and is a 
condition of all spiritual progress.” ‘“Slackness for 
good” is one of the perils of our time; and there is a 
baseness of soul in it. Do you remember what Dean 
Church says of Sordello? “If the good had come to 
him of itself, he would gladly have taken it. But he 
had not the will to imagine it, to seek it ; and so his 
noble beautiful with all its grand 
possibilities, sank into uselessness and forgetfulness, 


and nature, 
placed among those who had great opportunities and 
great thoughts—the men of great chances and great 
failures.” 

The third vision comes to deepen, widen, expand, 
mature us, turning youth into manhood. and summon- 
It was St. Peter's 
The vessel descending out of heaven with 


ing us to the midsummer of life. 
at Joppa. 
all manner of four-footed beasts, and the accompany- 
ing voice, “ Rise, Peter, kill and eat,” and the signi- 
ficant monition, “What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common,” had set the Apostle thinking 
and wondering, when suddenly the messengers of 
Cornelius stood at his door, and the Spirit saith unto 
him, * Behold, three men seek thee.” That vision, as 
we know, with all that came out of it, meant the 
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immediate opening of the Gentile world to Christ. It 
was also a new era of idea, of duty, of conquest for 
the Apostle. The struggle it must have meant for a 
conscientious Hebrew Christian it is very hard for us 
adequately to measure. But growth with pain is 
the very principle of life: pain not only of body, 
but of soul—not only of soul, but of mind. You 
whom I would for a moment address, the younger 
among us—if you are at all like what we your fathers 
were—nay, let me add, if you are what those who 
truly care for you sincerely wish you to be—will be 
ardent in your ideas, tenacious of your articles of 
faith, resentful of divergencies from your personal 
standpoint of conviction, as if they implied a sort of 
injustice or disrespect. But you have yet to discover, 
as we in front of you are continually discovering, 
that we can never here more than a mere 
fragment of truth, and that imperfectly ; that the 
more you attain of real knowledge, the more dis- 
satisfied you will be with it ; and that the secret of a 
kindly toleration of the errors of others is the con- 


know 


sciousness of needing it for your own. Well, to you 
who are coming up so rapidly after us, who will fill 
our places, and take our honours, and occupy our 
chairs, and perhaps improve our methods, when we 
are gone and out of mind—whom we watch with no 
austerity, and love with no grudged affection—epochs 
will soon come, may even be coming now, when, if 
you are honest and fresh-minded, and greatly in love 
with truth, windows will be opened in your souls, 
through which will stream visions of truth, and duty, 
and sacrifice, and enterprise, hidden from you now, as 
the summit of some lofty Alp from children in their 
games in the valley. Your spirit may have a sore 
travail time, but you will pass through it into a 
higher region, and life will henceforth seem made 
new for you. Men whom once you could hardly 
think of kindly will have a new preciousness in your 
eyes; and the austere, perhaps unconscious, disdain 
which once shut you off from them, as with a sort of 
frozen winding-sheet, will be softened by the dis- 
covery that they, too, are the sons of God, perhaps 
nearer His face than yourselves. Truths which once 
had no meaning for you will slowly open out their 
beauty ; events which had no significance for you will 
sparkle and glitter with a new brightness. 
not have thrown away the past. 


You will 
It is still yours, to be 
But you will have added to it ; for God 
has spoken, ard that is enough. 
moment when it comes, for often it changes all the 


for ever yours. 
It is a tremendous 


life, and always raises us to a new level of thought, 
and joy, and service. 

The souls 
we have to reach and win for Christ are of all sorts 
and conditions: the ignorant who know their ignor- 
ance, and are content with it; the ignorant who do 
not know their ignorance, and who mistake it for 
knowledge ; the lettered, and pleasure-seeking, and 
careless, who live in quite another world from ours, and 


For truth is something to be passed on. 


who, if they ever step across into ours, quickly go 
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back with a sort of amused disdain. We have to deal 
with an infinite variety of character, and occupation, 
and opportunity, and environment—all factors in the 
ever-maturing process of the final destiny ; all more or 
less assimilating and transfusing into their own 
invisible life what comes to them from these lives and 
lips of ours. Well might the wise man say, “He that 
winneth souls is wise.” Well might Jesus say, that 
the secret of winning them can only be learnt in 
following Him. Well, too, may all of us remember 
that the compensation for His absence, the promise of 
His Father, the secret of all our power, is in the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. For, as a great American preacher 
has observed, the two instruments with which we 
have to win them—or, to change the figure, the two 
spheres which we must persuade them to enter—are 
truth and love. Both together, for they are in- 
complete apart. There is but small profit in giving 
them truth if they do not feel that you give it them 
There is still less use in lov- 
ing them if you only stir their emotions, and keep 
back those great verities by which men live, and see, 
and receive, and enjoy God, and which, as the Church’s 
witnesses and servants, you are to sow in their hearts 


because you love them. 


unto eternal life. 

The fourth vision is the vision which inspires. It 
* After this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands.” This vision sustains 


was St. John’s. 


because it inspires, for it makes us hope about our 
work when we are gone. ‘One soweth, and another 
reapeth.” Some of you whom I am addressing may 
not need it now—you may not need it for years to 
come ; but sooner or later, if you are true, and your 
hearts alive for your Lord’s glory, and you have the 
reward of disappointment, and hope deferred makes 
your heart sick (and would you wish not to be dis- 
appointed, and to take defeat easily, and to see your 
flock wandering and not to care?), the tempter will 
tempt you; and it will be despondency, not presump- 
tion, that he will suggest; and perhaps it may not be 
till quite middle life, when the old buoyancy is ebb- 
ing, that the questions will come, “Is my Gospel true? 
is my Lord faithful? is my life fruitful? is my minis- 


at) 


try a power?” The hands of the strongest will some- 
times hang down, and the knees of the swift wax 
feeble. The greatest of the Old Testament prophets 
asked, “ Who hath believed our report?” 
est of the New Testament prophets sent to inquire of 
Christ, * Art Thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another?” To St. Paul himself came once a dark 
hour, when his only solace was prayer, his only con- 


The great- 


solation the sufficient grace of God. 

Brethren, be sure, and do not fear to be assured, 
that to you, to me, to us all, there may come, nay, if 
we travail for souls, and have our Lord’s Kingdom at 
heart, and lament our own weakness, and deeply feel 
how personal unworthiness limits the activities of 
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God, clouds and darkness, shadows and gloominess 
will come, and they will sorely try you: and that is 
just what they are meant for; and presently they will 
pass. But may I tell you how to help them to pass! 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” There 
can be, here at least, no joy without tears—the right 
tears ; but a good many tears will be well and eyer- 
lastingly recompensed by the first glimpse of the 
King in His beauty. All true work shall have its 
reward, by the self-acting laws of the heavenly King. 
dom, though we must be content to wait for it. Root 
it, however, deeply into your hearts, that no prayer, 
or truth, or sacrifice, or charity, or smile on a little 
child, or a cup of cold water to a lonely heart, ora joy 
surrendered, or a hope quenched, shall miss their 
just, their inevitable, their magnificent recompense, 

Three last thoughts let me press on you, conscious 
of my tediousness, and ashamed about it. 

First, let us each be ourselves, Let us grasp, accentu- 
ate, develop our own personality ; expect, receive, and 
follow our own vision from on high. Let us have our 
own scheme of life, our own methods of duty, our own 
ideals of goodness, our own devotion to Christ, premis- 
ing only that they are generous, practicable, and 
complete. The holy angels are all around us to-day, 
our hearts are full of tender sympathy with each 
other; and sympathy means intercession. He who 
walks among the seven golden candlesticks, and who 
holds the seven stars in His right hand, waits to fill 
you with the love that passeth knowledge. We can- 
not measure the honour of serving Him, or the bliss of 
seeing Him when life is done. He asks each one of 
us again, * Lovest thou Me?” He bids each one of us 
again, “ Feed My sheep, feed My lambs.” 

Again, by three things shall we see God, and be 
capable of apprehending the heavenly vision, and 
They are the best things on earth. Oh 
that we were at more pains to understand their 


so serve Him. 


blessedness! They are worship, truth, and character. 
These are the greatest forces under the sun, and the 
mightiest blessings. They are ours, as much as we 
care to make them so. 

Lastly, let us /ook forward and upward, and greatly 
hope, because we have a Divine commission from a 
Divine Master, to a Divine society and for a Divine 
end. We are part of a vast and mighty procession, of 
which the beginning and the end are out of sight, 
on our solemn and separate way to the City of God. 
Weare not alone: on the right and on the left, behind 
us and in front of us, visible and invisible, humble and 
faithful souls swell our ranks and chant our triumph. 

Their visions are over ; ours are not yet over. May 
they never cease until the conflict is over and our work 
done. Then the visions of this present time, which is 
but for a moment. shali be exchanged for the glorious 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

“Ever the richest, tenderest glow 
Sets round the autumnal sun; 
But then sight fails: no heart may know 
The bliss when life is done.” 
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GRACE FOR 


when the circling hills give back the 
sound 

ise ves : , , 

S Startling with echo all the silence round, 

So from our hearts, Lord, may Thy holy voice 


An echo ring that shall Thy heart rejoice. 






GRACE. 


As when at sunset all the sea is 
bright 

With crimson glories of reflected light, 

So may Thy image, Lord, reflected be 


Within our hearts, Thy love and purity. 


A. W. M. W. 
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THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Y name is Ernestine Grey, and 

I am the second of four sisters. 

I have four brothers as well, 

though. I am very fond of 

Bob, but I don’t feel very much 

like it at present ! Only fancy 

someone looking over your 

shoulder to see what you are 

writing, and then saying, 
“Pooh! whatrubbish! who in the world do you think 
wants to know how many brothers and sisters you ’ve 
got, and all the rest of it?” And he’s fifteen—only 
just one year older than Iam; but I suppose he thinks 
that because he is a boy he has a sort of right to find 
fault with what I am doing. 

There are eight of us, as I said before. I have not 
anything remarkable to say about one of us. excepting 
Hilda, the eldest of us all. If it had not been for that 
dreadful accident nearly a year ago I should not have 
been writing this now ; for when dear Hilda said she 
should like to read mother’s little Sunday afternoon 
sermons, I thought I would take them down in short- 
hand for her; and she liked them so much that I 
thought perhaps others might like them too. 

At first—after that terrible day when we saw Theo 
and old Luke bring her in, and lay her—oh, so tenderly ! 
on the library sofa, and heard the doctors say that her 
spine was hopelessly injured, we were able to go to her 
room every Sunday afternoon. But for many months 
now she has not been able to bear the sight of so many 
faces at once, and so mother gathers us—my father 
died when little Elise was one year old—in our old 
places—in summer the arbour, on a slope just below 
the tennis lawn; in winter, round the fire in the 
drawing-room. 





*x * * * . * 

Well, now that I have come to the end of my intro- 
duction or preface, you must please imagine the six 
of us—Bob, Ernestine, Arthur, Mabel, Ned, and Elise 
—forming a half-circle round the fire in our snug 
drawing-room, with a lovely lady—I believe we have 
the most beautiful mother in the whole world—sitting 
in the midst of us, with an old Bible on her knee. 

We sang, * Oh, how blest the hour, Lord Jesus!” led 
by Mabel, the only musical one in the family. Then 
we all knelt down, and mother prayed what Elise calls 
‘a little tiny prayer.” After that we all got up from 
our knees, and then mother opened her Bible—it used 
to be father’s own—and told us to find the 119th Psalm, 
verse 105. So ail at once there was a great rustling 
of leaves, and presently Arthur, who had found the 
place first, read— 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.” 

Then each one, from Bob down to little Elise, having 
read the verse. we closed our Bibles, and looked expect- 
ingly at mother (I, meanwhile, busy with my paper 
and pencil). 





“FOR ERICA’S SAKE.” 


“T suppose even the little ones can tell me the use of 
a lamp?” mother began, looking with a smile at Ned 
and Elise, who sat together, as they always do. 

“Why, yes, to give light, of course!” both answered 
quickly. 

«Then we want light, it seems ? ’ mother questioned, 
still looking at them. 

* Ye-es,” said Elise, hesitatingly, while Arthur broke 
in quickly with— 

~ But wedon’t want any lamp-light now ; the sun is 
shining into the room quite brightly !” 

“Quite right, Arthur; and yet in a few hours the 
beautiful sunlight will go, and evening will come. 
Does not the lamp there remind you of that?” and 
mother pointed to one on a table close by. 

“ Even in the daytime our lampsare silent witnesses 
to the fact of darkness. They are voiceless monitors, 
urging us to ‘work while it is day,’ for ‘the night 
cometh |?” 

Mother spoke very earnestly, and her words made 
me feel very much ashamed of myself, for I have been 
very lazy of late; but I really mean to think of the 
lamp’s warning now whenever I am tempted to 
idleness. 

“ The lamp reminds us of darkness,” mother went on ; 
“so the Bible is astanding proof of the spiritual dark- 
ness of the world about us. If there were no darkness 
there would be no need of lamps, and if there were 
no sin there would have been no Bible. The very 
fact of our having such a ‘lamp unto’ our ‘feet’ 
proves that by nature we are in darkness, and cannot 
find our way to God. 

“ And what terrible darkness it is! Think of the 
dreadful cruelties practised by those nations who have 
not seen its light—the cannibalism of the South Seas, 
the victims of Juggernaut, and many other shocking 
practices, which are dying out before the pure light of 
this lamp, which is beginning to shine even in ‘the 
dark places of the earth.’” 

“Yes, Uncle Conrad tells us fine yarns about some 
of those Chinese drowning their baby-girls, and all 
that sort of thing,” said Bob. 

Uncle Conrad is a returned missionary, and knows 
full well that nothing delights us all more than to 
hear some of his experiences and adventures abroad 
in heathen lands. 

“Yes,” said mother, “and we should never forget 
that until the light of this lamp shone upon our own 
England, we, too, were in as great darkness. You 
have all read of the cruel sacrifices the priests of the 
ancient Britons—the Druids—used to offer?” 

“No! What were they?” asked both Ned and Elise. 
The rest of us knew quite well, of course. 

“Tell them, Ernestine !” and mother turned to me. 

So as well as I could I told them of the great images 
of wickerwork, sometimes twelve or thirteen feet high, 
which the cruel Druids used to make. Then they 
would fill them full of people, and set them on fire 
as an offering to their gods, 
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«Cruel, cruel men!” cried Elise, while Ned clenched 
his small fists, and looked indignant. 

“Tt was very sad,”’ mother said, pitifully, “and we 
know now that it was a very wicked thing in the sight 
of God But that is only because we see things in the 
light of the lamp of God’s Word. which the poor ignor- 
ant Britons did not possess. So we must not judge 
them too harshly. If we had lived in their day we 
should most probably have seen no wrong in such 
practices. 

“Well, now,” and mother smiled, “can any of you 
tell me what is the first thing we notice about this 
lamp?” 

We all thought for an instant, and then Bob 
answered— 

“It shows that there is such a thing as darkness, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes; that is right. Then remember that the first 
point of my little sermon is this— 

“T, The lamp proves that we are in darkness. 

“Well, now, I asked Ned and Elise the wse of a 
lamp. Itis to give light, of course, as we all know. 
That is the purpose for which lamps are made. They 
may be very beautiful to look at, but unless they give 
light they are useless as lamps, and are only orna- 
ments. 

“Some years ago your Aunt Gertrude had a lamp of 
which she had become very tired. It burned with a 
very clear, steady light; but she fancied tho shape 
had grown very old-fashioned, so she exchanged it for 
another, a large and very handsome affair. 

“Well, the new lamp was sent home, and when 
evening came, and the new lamp was lighted, she soon 
found that she had made a mistake in parting with 
the old one. I don’t know why it was, or what was 
the matter with it, but this new costly lamp gave 
such a feeble sickly light that she was glad to send 
it back to the shop, and get the old one in its place. 

“Now there are a great many people in the world 
to-day who are, like your Aunt Gertrude, getting tired 
of the old-fashioned lamp. They say they are be- 
coming much too clever and wise to believe this old 
Book, and they make all sorts of fun of those who be- 
lieve it is a ‘light’ to their ‘path.’ But by-and-by, 
when the night comes, they will find their new lamps 
give no digit, or only just enough to make the dark- 
ness seem all the blacker. and then they will cry out 
eagerly for the old lamp they have neelected. 

“Well, then, we judge of the real value of alamp by 
the brightness of the light which it gives, not by its 
appearance. If that is so, then we may safely say 
that the Bible is the most valuable lamp in the world. 

“The nations which use it most. see more clearly 
their duty to themselves and to God than all the rest 
of the world. 

“Then the lamp not only reminds us of darkness, 
but——?” Mother hesitated. 

“Gives us light!” the younger ones answered 
promptly. 

“Then my second point is— 

“TL. The lamp qives us light. 

“Now for my third point,’ mother said. “I will 
name it here— 

“TIL. This lamp’s light is a true one, 
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“ You know that sunlight is the only true light we 
have—that is, the only light that presents everything 
in its own real colours. Gas, you know, and lamp- and 
candle-light make a great many colours look quite 
different from what they really are in daylight. The 
electric light is much better in that respect, and yet 
even it makes our faces look very pale and deathlike. 

“T remember once when I was about your age, 
Ernie,” and mother smiled across at me, “ I was very 
busy working a pair of slippers for father. Mother 
charged me to be very careful, as the blues and greens 
looked so much alike in gaslight that it was almost 
impossible to detect the difference. Well, one evening I 
sat down to my work directly after tea, intending to 
nearly finish the large bunch of forget-me-nots, which 
was to adorn the front of the slipper. I accomplished 
my task, and went to bed feeling proud of my work ; 
but you canimagine my feelings next morning when I 
discovered that I had given my forget-me-nots green 
flowers and blue leaves! So my three hours’ work was 
completely thrown away. except that it taught me 
never to choose colours by gaslight again. 

“But this lamp does not deceive us like that. It 
shows us ourselves as we really are. not as we often 
fancy ourselves to be, or as we would like other 
people to think we are. 

“Now the’ Bible shows us everything in its own true 
light, just as daylight does. It doesn’t flatter us by 
telling us that we are very good and upright, and kind 
and self-denying, and noble. It doesn’t pat us on the 
back, and tell us that we need not trouble about trying 
to be any better, that we are good enough, and we shall 
be all right at last. This is what it says to us— 

“* All we, like sheep, have gone astray: we have 
turned every one to his own way.’ 

“Can you give me any more texts?” mother asked. 

We all thought fora moment, and then Mabel re- 
peated— 

“* There is none that doeth good, no, not one.’’ 

Arthur followed with “ ‘Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall in nowise enter 
into the Kingdom of heaven.’” 

Then Bob said, “‘For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.” 

Mother turned to me. ‘ Yours, Ernestine?” she said. 

“T have two, mother,” I said—‘‘ Death passed upon 
all.men, for that all have sinned,’ and ‘ But God com- 
mended His love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” 

“ Yes, we must not forget that He died for us. He 
took our place, the place we deserved,” mother said in 
a tender, hushed voice. “That is the blessed, merciful 
side of the truth; and yet we must not forget the 
other. Sin is a black, ugly, hateful thing, a thing 
which cost God’s dear Son many a pang and groan, and 
bitter tears—so this lamp tells us. Yes, the Bible is 
a true lamp; it shows us all the dust and dirt and 
cobwebs hanging about the corners of our hearts, so 


that we may cleanse them away, and make them fit 
houses for the loving Lord Jesus to come and dwell 
in. 

“In my little room at home there was a large, old- 
fashioned mirror, into which, in my childish days, I 
was never tired of looking. You will smile when I 
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tell you why—it made even a plain face reflect a 
beautiful one ; that was the secret. So, of course that 
mirror was my favourite, and I neglected the more 
truthful one on my dressing-table, until I gradually 
learned my mistake. 

“And this reminds me that this wonderful lamp is 





“An ordinary lamp, you know, cannot be carried in 
a mine with safety, as its flame comes in contact with 
powerful gases, which explode. Thousands of lives 
have been lost in this way, through miners carelessly 
using these lamps, and not the safety ones.” 

“Yes, aren't they foolish, mother?” Arthur inter. 
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very much like a mirror too. It not only sheds light 
upon other people, and shows us their sins and fail- 
ings, but it just shows our own reflection too. 
Indeed, I think the more we look into this wonderful 
lamp, the more clearly we shall see our own failings, 
and the less eli arly other people “x. 

* Well, this lamp not only gives a true light, but— 

“IV. It isa safe lamp. 


rupted : “and when the safety-lamps are provided for 
them, too!” 

* And when they read in the papers, too, of the acci- 
dents that are continually following the use of naked 
lights!” said Bob, impatiently. “Pshaw! I have no 
patience with their foolhardiness !” 

* Nor I!” chimed in Ned, who thinks it his bounden 
duty to agree with all that Bob says, even when he 


















doesn't quite understand, as I am sure he did not 
then. 

Mother sat looking at Bob while he spoke. It may 
be only fancy, but I cannot help thinking that she 
often looks at him of late as though she were anxious 
about him in some way. 

“You blame these miners,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause, “and you are all right. They are wickedly 
foolish to risk their own and their comrades’ lives. 
But,” and such a reproachful look crept into her eyes 
as she hesitated, ‘not long ago I heard someone say 
that he did not intend to believe anything in the 
Bible that he could not understand. Was not that re- 
fusing to take this precious Safety-Lamp with him, 
and just trusting to the naked light of his own reason, 
just as foolish as the conduct of the miners we have 
just spoken of?” 

«Yes, yes!” said the four younger ones all together. 
As for me, I was too startled and pained by the con- 
scious colour on Bob’s face. and mother’s tremulous 
voice, to reply. Is that the reason of her anxiety about 
him, I wonder ? 

I don’t think the little ones noticed anything amiss, 
however, and when mother spoke next her voice was 
as calm and steady as ever, 

“How many false lights there are in the world! 
You have all read—even Elise has—of the Cornish 
wreckers, who used to hold out false lights, and decoy 
vessels on to their cruel rocks. in the hope of gaining 
their rich cargoes, or plundering the bodies of the 
drowned seamen and passengers. How one’s very hair 
stands on end to read of their horrible wickedness !” 

“They don’t do it now, mother?” Elise asked, 
anxiously. 

“No, dear,” said mother, smiling ; “so you need not 
be afraid of any such fate for Theo.” 

(Theo, our eldest brother, has gone on a voyage for 
his health, and we are expecting him into Falmouth 
in a fortnight’s time.) 

“Then we hear of the will-of-the-wisp, that deceitful 
light which again and again has beguiled a poor tra- 
veller from the beaten road, only to plunge him into 
adark morass or bog. The lights of the gin-palace, 
too; how often have they deceived thousands of poor 
drunkards into believing there is happiness behind 
that flaming row of lamps, only to mock them on the 
morrow with a bitter awakening! The lights of the 
ball-room and the brilliance of the theatre, how often 
have they decoyed away from real happiness thousands 
who are now wandering on the black rocks of sin, 
plundered of all that is worth having ! 

“Thank God! our lamp is a safe one! It is placed 
by a Father's hand within our own to guide us safe 
home to the ‘ house of many mansions.’ 

“*Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy 
foot shall not stumble.’ (Prov. iii. 23.) 

“Well, this lamp is not only a safe one, but— 

“Vo Tt isa powerful one, 

“You know there is a great difference between 
lamps. One will only light a room, while the great 
lamp in a lighthouse will send out its bright rays for 
miles over the dark water. What a difference between 
the lighthouse lamp and the lantern carried at night 
by the traveller ! 
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“But this lamp, the lamp of God’s Word, outshines 
all others. We saw just now how its light shines into 
the dark places of the earth. Christians in England 
by the light of this lamp can see the sins of China, 
India, and Africa, all revealed by its powerful rays, 
Then by its light we can see what happened thousands 
of years ago, when ‘in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. More wonderful still, its 
rays are so strong that by them we can see what is in 
the future—perhaps thousands of years hence—when 
the earth shall be destroyed by fire. Right down 
through the ages its bright rays pierce, bidding us 
wait for the * new heaven and the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. Yes, it even opens heaven 
itself for us, and shows us the pearly gates, the golden 
pavements. the ‘sea of glass. mingled with fire, the 
‘yreat multitude which no man can number, clothed 
in white robes, and, above all, the ‘Lamb as it had 
been slain,’ our blessed Lord and Saviour.” 

Mother paused fora moment. Her face was lit up, 
as ske spoke, with such a holy, tender light that I felt 
almost awe-struck as I glanced up from my writing. 
I could almost fancy she could see right in through 
those pearly gates. 

“T wish I might stop here, but it must not be,” she 
went on; and there was that in her voice which made 
ever. Elise look at her with solemn awe. “This lamp’s 
rays go even down to hell, bidding us look at the 
horrors of that place, where ‘the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched.’ It shows us the rich Dives 
calling for a drop of water to cool his tongue, tor- 
mented as he was in that remorseful flame. It shows 
us the lost spirits ‘wailing and gnashing their 
teeth,’ and warns us: that ‘it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.’ 

‘Was there ever such a lamp as this? Ought we 
not to thank God with all our hearts for having 
given us such a powerful one? Noone will ever be 
able to say that they went to hell because they had 
no light by which to escape from it.” 

“But how about the heathen, mother?” Mabel 
asked ; “ they have not got the Bible.” 

“ We must leave them in God's hands, dear,” mother 
said; ‘*He is infinitely good and loving, and will do 
what is just. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?’ Besides, don’t you remember that Christ 
says, ‘He that knoweth not his lord’s will, and doeth 
it not, shall be beaten with few stripes, but ‘he that 
knoweth his lord’s will, and doeth it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes’ ?” 

“Yes, I had forgotten that, mother,” Mabel said. 

“Yes, we can leave the heathen safely in God’s 
hands. But let us ‘take heed unto’ ourselves, and to 
our faithful lamp’s warnings. If, spite of its bril- 
liant light, we miss our way, and go stumbling over 
the dark mountains of sin and folly, we shall receive 
a heavy punishment. 

3ut now to my sixth point. It is my last, too— 

“VI. This lamp is a lasting one. 

“The bright flame which gives us such a pleasant 
light in the long winter evenings, not only consumes 
the oil, but in time eats away the burner of the lamp 
itself. If this burner is not made of good metal it is 
soon burned away by the flame, and then we either 
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have to buy a new one, or else throw away the entire 
lamp as worthless. And even the best and most costly 
ones will after a while get burnt out, and will have to 
be cast off. And so everything that man makes wears 
out—only God’s work lasts ; and this lamp is one of 
His works, which shall never grow old and useless, but 
shall be * ever new and ever young.’ 

“Tt has been burning for thousands of years, yet it 
shines this afternoon as brightly as it did when our 
Father first gave it to be a guide to our feet. Men 
have tried to put it out; they have trampled it under 
their feet ; they have burnt it; they have tried to 
drown it by pouring floods of ridicule and contempt 
on it; they have buried it under the earth; they have 
broken it in pieces, and scattered it to the four winds, 
and yet—the lamp is still shining ! 
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“ And it will go on shining‘ until the day break, and 
the shadows flee away ;° for ‘the grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth ; but the Word of our God shall stand 


Jor ever.” 


* * * * * * 


Mother's voice was very hushed and reverent when 
she cume to the last sentence. 
thinking of Hilda just a little.) 
Revelation, she read, in her, low, sweet tones— 

“+ And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’ 

** And there shall be no night there: and they need 
no candle (or lamp), neither light of the sun : for the 
Lord God giveth them light !’” 

Mary E. SHEPHERD. 


(1 believe she was 
Then, opening at 


OLD AGE. 





BY AN 
Tar, RT thou weary, art faint-hearted, 
RA With the fret and strife, 


“23 With the toil and with the trouble 
Men ¢all life? 


If thy limbs have lost their lightness, 
If thy steps are slow, 

If thy thin locks vie in whiteness 
With the snow ; 


If the wings are pruned that bore thee 
To the starry bound, 

And thy course is meted scantly 
On the ground ; 


Doth the sickly lust possess thee 
Sheer to shut thine eye 

On the throng of things about thee 
And to die? 


Fool! 
Brightly blooms the May, 


not thine to lord the seasons ; 


But look for mellow fruit ‘neath Autumn’s 


Sober sway. 


What the hour and what the moment 
Brings is thine to use ; 
But what the Lord commands, the servant 


May not choose. 


OCTOGENARIAN, 


Know thy virtue; if the daring 
Deed may not be thine, 
Thou canst lend to him that dareth 


Wise design. 


Though thy sense shrinks back from venture. 
Trained in thoughtful school. 

Thou canst save from many a blunder 
Many a fool. 


Through the smoke and din of battle 
Youth doth bravely ride, 

But, with measured plan and purpose, 
Age doth guide. 


Know thy function: in our being’s 
Mystic woven chain, 

Charm of word and might of muscle 
Serve the brain. 


Know thy place ; and as the measure 
Of thy strength may be, 
Stoutly stand, and do the business 


Meant for thee. 


Nor thee only; in the pulsing 
Fulness of the All, 
Each true heart beats for his brother. 


Great or small 


Old and young, and wise and simple, 


Tuned with nice accord, 


In the grand hymn of the Cosmos, 


Praise the Lord. ° 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
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WILLOUGHBYS. 


CITY STORY. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY'S VOCATION,” “THE STRONGER WILL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ BELOW THE LINE.” 
WANT some musi“ lessons, 
please, mamma.” 

Rose was accustomed to 
make her requests abruptly, 
and with something of an 
air of command, so that 
this sudden observation 
startled no one. Lady Grace 
looked up from her book 
with a smile, whilst Violet 
stifled a yawn to say— 

* What a queer child you 
are! When mamma wanted 
you to have good lessons 
in London, you would not 
hear of it. What makes 
you want them now? Was 
that you stramming just now in the boudoir?” 

“It was me and Saint,” answered Rose ungram- 
matically. She had caught Jack’s trick of calling 
her cousin by that name. ‘‘Mamma, Saint says I 
have a very good touch, so far as anybody can have 
one without doing a lot of finger exercises, and he 
says it’s an awful pity when girls can’t sing and 
play—at least, when they have it in them. So I 
should like to have some lessons, please. Saint, come 
and tell mamma that she’s to let me learn to play 
like you do.” 

St. Aiden sauntered into the drawing-room from 
the little boudoir beyond with an amused smile on 
his face. Dinner was over; Sir John and his son were 
playing billiards in the hall, but Rose had coaxed 
her cousin away from his post as marker to hear her 
strum over her last new piece in the boudoir. Rose 
did not dine, but she appeared after dinner, and sat 
up a good deal later than her mother approved; but 
the spoilt child had a knack of getting her own way 
in such matters, and did very much as she pleased. 

“T suspect you can ‘make mamma’ do any- 
thing you want a great deal faster than I can,” 
answered St. Aiden. laughing. “ But mind, if you do 
have lessons, I shall make you practise like anything. 
I hate shilly-shally ways, especially with music. I 
shall be awful striet with you, I can tell you.” 

Rose laughed, and slipped her hand through her 
cousin’s arm. She was very fond of “Saint,” and he 
certainly seemed to manage her better than anybody 
alse did. 

“Lessons, dear child?) Why, of course, if you wish 
for them, you shall have them. But it is a pity you 
did not think of it in London. I do not know if 
Monkton Carbury can produce such a thing as a good 
music-master.” 

“T don’t want a master—I won't have a master!” 
cried the spoilt child impetuously. “I can’t learn 


from anybody who frightens me. I know just who 
I mean to have, and I won’t have anybody else.” 

“Go it, littl ‘un!” laughed St. Aiden. “Mind 
your grammar and stick to your colours! What 
bright and shining light have you set your heart 
upon? Out with it! Weare all waiting to hear.’ 

“T want to have lessons from Ruby Willoughby,” 
answered Rose, her head held just a little defiantly as 
she spoke the name. “I know she would like to 
teach, because Gwennie says so. Gwennie would have 
asked for lessons herself, only that she and Cynthia 
play together now, and she says Cynthia is as good 
as any teacher. But I want to learn from her, and 
from nobody else.” 

The moment the name of Willoughby passed Rose’s 
lips a slight change came over St. Aiden’s face: a 
change which, slight as it was, arrested the attention 
of the sharp-eyed Lady Grace. The negligent smile 
left his lips, and a look of keener interest dawned in 
his eyes. He looked up, and asked quickly — 

‘* Willoughby? Willoughby? Surely that was the 
name of the girl who sang so exquisitely at the 
Deanery the other night?” 

“That was Vera,” answered Rose. “ Vera sings the 
best. She is——” 

“The young person in the shop,” put in Violet, in 
coldly contemptnous tones. “Iam glad you do not 
yearn to have her here to teach you.” 

St. Aiden had turned suddenly towards Violet. 
Lady Grace did not quite like this suddenly aroused 
look upon his face. 

“In a shop, Vi? What do you mean?” he asked 
quickly ; and Violet’s answer was a slight shrug of 
the shoulders. 

Lady Grace thought it best to take the matter into 
her own hands now. She now replied, very sweetly 
and indulgently— 

“Oh, we must not say hard things about people, or 
make the worst of their little eccentricities. I am 
sure, by all I hear, that Vera Willoughby believed she 
was acting for the best in taking the step she has 
done. Young people are apt to be soimpulsive. Of 
course, such work as hers is thoroughly high-class 
and artistic ; and one knows that there is no degrada- 
tion—real degradation—in any kind of honest work. 
Still, young ladies who elect to spend the best part of 
their time in shops can hardly expect quite the same 
prestige as might otherwise be theirs. However, the 
Willoughbys are so much respected everywhere that I 
am not at all disposed to speak disparagingly of any 
of them; though I hardly know whether the one you 
speak of as a teacher, Rose, has any of the most 
needful qualifications for the task; and she is surely 
very young.” 

“She is twenty-one.” answered Rose, speaking fast 





and eagerly ; “ and she has had very good lessons, and 
understands all about phrasing, and all those things 
that Saint says matter so much, I want her because 
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she is young, and won't be cut-and-dried like a 
regular music-mistress; and if I can’t have her, I 
won't have anybody, and I shall never be able to play 
decently as long as I live; for Saint says if I let my 
fingers get too stiff they will never get flexible, as 
they should be, and I shall never play any better than 
Violet does; and I should hate that. I’d rather not 
play at all.” 

Violet coloured angrily, and St. Aiden laughed. 

“ Oh come, Rosie, I didn’t say that, you know.” 

“Yes you did. When I asked if I should play better 
than Vi if I had lessons you said, ‘ Yes, you hoped 
so, but that I shouldn't if I didn’t first learn and then 
practise.’ Oh, here is papa.—Papa, you are to be on 
my side, and say I may have my own way——” 

* My dear little girl, I never knew the occasion on 
which you did not get that,” answered the father, 
laughing and pinching her ear; and in quite a short 
time it was pretty well settled that Lady Grace should 
ask if Ruby Willoughby would consent to undertake 
the musical education of her youngest dauehter. 

On the whole, Lady Grace was not averse to this 
move. She was growing just a little uneasy about 
her nephew, and the mere idea that he might be in 
danger of making an undesirable attachment (even to 
herself the woman of the world would not put it 
more strongly) was peculiarly distasteful to her. 
She had known ‘st. Aiden from boyhood, and had 
always found him gentle, pliable, and apparently 
easily influenced and easy-going. She thought he 
must by this time be aware that his own parents, 
as well as herself and her family, hoped and expected 
that he would take a wife of one of her own 
daughters—Violet, presumably, as being the best- 
looking and the most suitable in age. When he had 
so cordially accepted her invitation for a perfectly 
indefinite visit to Monkton Hall, she had felt yet 
fuller assurance as to his silent acquiescence in her 
plan. And yet he had been some little time in the 
house, and things were no nearer their accomplish- 
ment than they had been at first. Violet, it must be 
confessed, did not shineat home. She was at her best 
in bright society, where she was amused and enter- 
tained. St. Aiden seemed to prefer Jack’s company 
and that of his uncle to any other, and in the 
evenings he more often played chess with Rose, 
and teased her about one thing or another, than hung 
over the elder girls. Still, she had not been seriously 
disturbed until the evening of the dinner at the 
Deanery, and then there had been the first faint 
stirrings within her ofa real anxiety. She had seen a 
look on St. Aiden’s face as he had heard Vera sing 
that had never been there before, to her knowledge, 
a look that Violet had no power to provoke, and she 
had noted the eager way in which he had claimed her 
notice afterwards, and his quick interest ever since 
whenever the name of Willoughby had been men- 
tioned. He was quite keen on getting Vere to come 
and see him, to go walks or rides with him, and 
seemed really put out because the young man ap- 
peared to have so little leisure or disposition for social 
relaxation. 

The idea was far-fetehed—absurd ; yet Lady Grace 
could not entirely shake it off. She was beginning to 


be afraid of these Willoughbys; and as her common 
sense told her that she could not keep her nephew 
from forming their acquaintance if he chose to do so, 
and that opposition would only add stimulus to a 
possibly vague desire on his part, she suddenly 
changed her front, and resolved to promote the inter- 
course in such a manner as best to show him some- 
thing of the social gulf that now divided them from 
their old associates. She was an acute woman, and 
fully believed that the sight of these giris occupying 
a humbler position than he would wish to see rela- 
tives or friends of his own filling would be the safest 
way of uprooting the vague romantic interest he 
seemed to be disposed to feel towards the golden- 
haired Vera and her sisters. 

The next day, accordingly, she talked much at 
breakfast about the proposed new hangings for her 
boudoir. The patterns sent from London did not 
please her, and she declared she would go into the 
town to Compton and Vokes, and see what they could 
do for her. 

“They profess to make a speciality of designs; and 
they are a London firm, too, of which this is a branch 
establishment. One really might do worse.—Violet, 
you will go with me, of course.—And I wish you would 
too, St. Aiden. Your rooms at Oxford were a model 
of taste. I should really like the benefit of your 
opinion.” 

St. Aiden laughed, but consented at once. He had 
not much to do in the day, and he was always ready to 
do a small service for anybody. The carriage was 
ordered, and the party started, and were soon deep in 
the inspection of brocades and wall-papers in the 
great show-room of the shop. 

But Lady Grace was not easy to please. 

“They are not bad, but they are common-place, 
One sees the same sort of thing everywhere. I 
thought you had special facilities for producing 
original designs. I am sure you have advertised to 
that effect.” 

“Yes, that is true, your ladyship, but we have not 
yet had time to print off the newest designs. We 
have them on the premises, but this special branch of 
our work is rather new, and——” 

“Oh, well, I am in no very great hurry, so long as 
I can fix upon something I like. You can make 
it especially for me, and then I shall know that it 
is original. Let me see these designs. I will try to 
find one to suit me. Have you not some studio 
up-stairs? I had better step up, and see what you 
have.” 

The man hesitated, saying that it was not usual to 
show customers up-stairs, but that he would call the 
manager. Lady Grace was a regular autocrat in her 
way, and the custom of Monkton Hall was not a 
thing to be despised. When it was tolerably plain 
that her ladyship intended to go into the studio and 
look through the designs herself, the manager gave 
way, and himself conducted the party up the stair- 
case, and threw open the door cf a large bare room, 
lighted from the top, saying as he did so— 

“Pray excuse me, Miss Willoughby, but Lady 
Grace Ducie particularly wishes to see you with re- 
gard to some designs for her own room in the Hall.” 
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The party now entered the room. Vera, in a per- 
fectly plain dress of dark peacock blue, with spotless 
linen collar and cuffs, was standing before a large 
black-board, upon which there was sketched a bold 


design of birds and flowers. The light fell pic- 


turesquely upon her fair face and golden hair, and 
the quiet dignity of her bearing as she came forward 
was rather striking. Some half-dozen girls or women 
sat at desks ranged round the walls, with drawing 
materials before them. It appeared as if they were 
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Violet had already taken the chair offered by the 
polished manager. She had taken no notice whatever 
of Vera, not seeing any necessity for doing so; but 
St. Aiden. who had taken off his hat upon the thres- 
hold, now came forward and shook hands. 

“T think you must be a universal genius,” he said. 
laughing. “ First your music, now your drawing. It 
is a shame to interrupt you in your morning's work. 
Were you giving a lecture!” 

“A lesson, it would be more correct to call it. I 
enjoy teaching very much. Thank you: yes, it is that 
portfolio I want down ; but I can lift it for myself.” 
“Not when I am here to help,” said St. Aiden, 
taking it from her with exactly the same courtesy as 






“*T can lift it for myself.” 


receiving some sort of a lesson from the head of the 
department, but they took no part in the succeeding 
interview. 

Lady Grace put up her gold eyeglass, and looked 
Vera well over. A smile was upon her lips, but she 
made no offer to shake hands. 

* Good-morning, Miss Willoughby 
for troubling you with this visit; but it seemed the 
most satisfactory thing to do to see the real artistic 
manager, as I suppose you practically are. I am a 
very particular woman, and I want the best that is to 
be had of design and workmanship. I have heard 
that your own designs are particularly good. Would it 
be troubling you too much to ask you to show them?” 


I must apologise 


he would have shown to the highest lady in the land ; 
and as Vera stood turning over the drawings, he stood 
behind his aunt's chair and watched her; and perhaps 
it was just as well that that lady was not able to read 
his thoughts as his eye travelled from Violet’s bored 
and slightly contemptuous face to Vera’s sweet and 
intelligent countenance, lighted up with gleams of 
real pleasure as she saw how well and thoroughly 
Lady Grace entered into the subject of design both as 


to colour and form. 

Lady Grace herself became rather fascinated by 
Vera in her position of upholsterer’s assistant. The 
girl had such quick understanding, such true artistic 
perceptions, and would sketch upon her board with a 
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few strokes just the very effect Lady Grace was 
laboriously trying to put into words. 


The manager stood listening, and gently rubbing his 
hands. Miss Willoughby was evidently going to be 
worth a great deal to them. 
had decided to have 


Already her ladyship 
the whole of the 
decorated in the same style, using in each case one of 


boudoir re- 
Vera’s designs: one for wall-paper, one for window- 
blinds, another for curtains and hangings. 

‘I think you must come across some day, and see 
the room, if you would be so very kind as to do so, 
Miss Willoughby,” concluded her ladyship, rising at 
last ; and then she turned to the manager and spoke to 
him, whilst St. Aiden lifted back a portfolio to its 
place, saying, as he did so— 

* It’s been an immense pleasure, looking at all this 
work of yours, Miss Willoughby. I had no idea how 


things how much real 
artistic talent it took.” 


~ IT think all work is fascinating when it is done for 


fascinating such were, or 


“and when 
one puts the best possible amount of labour into it. 


its own sake,” answered Vera, smiling ; 
Anything one does with one’s whole heart is fascina- 
ting; and I have always*been very fond of drawing.” 

“And do you like this studio work too—the teach- 


ing, and so on?” 





“Oh, very much!” she answered, with a curious 
kindling glance. “I like my work with the girls 
almost the best of anything. I do so want to make 
them see that they must never be satisfied without 
giving to their work the utmost power and talent 
want them to see that the whole 
meaning of life and life’s work is to do one’s very best, 
even in every little trifling detail, never to save time 
and trouble by any little idle. seamping trick : always 


they possess: I 


to have the very highest ideal before one’s eyes— 
always to give one’s best—conscientiously and faith- 
fully, whether those who are over us know it or not.” 

Vera’s face had flushed, her eyes were full of a 
beautiful light. She was able to speak to St. Aiden 
thus because when they had met before some such 
very topic as this had been discussed between them. 
She looked wonderfully radiant and beautiful, with 
the slanting sunbeams behind her. The young man’s 
eyes were fixed steadily upon her face. 

“St. Aiden, we are going !” 

He started at the slightly acid tones of his aunt, 
and felt as though a jarring note had been struck. 

* Good-bye, Miss Willoughby,” he said, holding out 
his hand. ‘I hope we shall meet again before long.” 

She smiled and said nothing, gracefully returning 
the very slight salutation of Lady Grace: Violet had 
to last. It aup- 
peared as though that young lady were in no very 
for she threw herself back 
cushions of the 


vouchsafed her no notice from first 
amiable frame of mind, 
impatiently upon the carriage, 
saving 

‘I thought we never should get away! What a 
tongue that girl had!” 

‘I don’t think she talked more than was necessary 
for the purpose.” said St. Aiden; “and certainly, all 
she said was remarkably to the point.” 

“Yes: she fills her position remarkably well,” said 
Lady Grace. 
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“She would fill any position well,” said St. Aiden, 
with some emphasis. “I call her a very remarkably 
attractive and talented woman.” 

Violet yawned a little ostentatiously— 

“Oh! IT daresay she is a perfect paragon ; but girls 
who sink themselves below the line cease to be in the 
least interesting. One cannot get up the smallest 
enthusiasm about a young woman in a shop.” 

St. Aiden fixed his eyes gravely upon the face of his 
cousin ; there was something in the calmly scrutinising 
glance that Lady Grace did not entirely like. She 
was not altogether certain if her experiment had 
turned out a success. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A WELCOME ADVENTURE, 

“T DON'T want to be discontented—but it does seem a 
little hard sometimes,” said Mildred Carew to her- 
self, as she drove her pretty pony-phaeton along the 
country lanes in the direction of Monkton Carbury, 

*[t does seem such a topsy-turvy world—or such a 
topsy-turvy place,” she continued, still speaking to 
herself, for there was nobody she could address her 
thoughts to, save the smart little 
livery perched up behind. 
rather slow-going people in the cathedral city said 


“tiger boy” in 
Some of the good and 


that it was not at all becoming to her position for 
Miss Carew to go driving about behind the hand- 
somest pair of ponies in the place, with such a well- 
turned-out equipage to carry her; but no one would 
have cared to try and make the fond father see that 
anything could be too smart or too luxurious for his 
darling ; and kind-hearted Mildred shared her drives 
with many a friend in less fortunate circumstances, 
who looked forward to an expedition through the 
country lanes as one of the chiefest pleasures of life. 

But to-day she had nobody with her, and she was 
rather disposed to find fault’ with the world as she 
found it. 

“Tt seems as though nothing would really satisfy 
them. I have plenty of money, and should so enjoy 
going about and mixing in the society of the place, 
and feeling a little more of a somebody than I do 
now ; but I can't, because father made his money in 
trade, and is known here as the retired cotton-spinner. 
But the Willoughbys are getting almost as much left 
out in the cold. though they are as well-born as people 
need wish to be, just because they have lost a few 
paltry thousand pounds, which I only wish father 
might give back to them, only things can’t be done 
in a nice, comfortable. sensible way, as they might if 
we only lived up to what we preached. I don’t seem 
to understand the ways of the upper ten, or whatever 
they call themselves, and I certainly don’t like them : 
but, all the same, I do wish I could know just a few 
interesting people like the Fanes and 
Everybody says that Monkton Hall is 


more people 
the Ducies. 
being made lovely, and that it is a charming house to 
go to. I wish I could see it myself. I don’t want to 
be ‘shoddy.’ I don’t think I care very much about 
titles and that sort of thing, but I should like just 
for onee to know a real live lord or lady. There 
is Viscount St. Aiden always there. I suppese he is 
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going to marry one of the daughters. I should like to 
know him just a little. He has such a nice face, I 
think. But there is not the least chance of it. Father 
never will push himself in the least ; and I suppose he 
is right, for I know how I despise the people who do. 
Mother is always saying that when she takes me to 
London for a season, things will be different, and we 
shall go out much more and know much grander 
people ; but then, she never goes, and I don’t know 
that I should care for it if she did. The people I care 
about knowing are the people here. It might be 
interesting in time to have other friends, but one 
can’t get up an interest in it beforehand.” 

The ponies had all this while been trotting steadily 
enough up a long incline, when, on turning a sharp 
corner, they met a traction engine, and the foremost 
man. who should have been on ahead with his flag to 
warn the unwary, had dropped behind to chat with 
his mates, so that the ponies were actually upon the 
thing before they had the smallest warning of its 
vicinity. 

Now, both the little creatures were very mettlesome 
and highly nervous, and a traction engine was their 
pet abomination. Instantly they were both upright 
upon their hind-legs, and the groom had sprung down 
to run round to their heads. But before he could get 
there—before any of the rustics could interpose to lay 
hands upon the frightened little creatures—they had 
dropped down on all fours 1in, and had bolted off, 
with the bits their teeth. The little 
groom was left far behind ; the gaping labourers could 
only rub their eyes and stare after the disappearing 
carriage; whilst Mildred, all alone, and apparently 
without the hope of any help, sat with the reins held 
tightly in her hands, but as helpless to pull up the 





well between 


runaway steeds as though these had been made out of 
spun silk. 

But the girl did not 
She was alarmed. 


lose her presence of mind. 
She knew 
that she was in some pretty considerable peril; but 
she also 


She felt very helpless. 


believed her wisest course would be to sit 
still, though she threw back the rug, and made all 
ready for a leap out if anything should occur to make 
this inevitable. 

On and on along the straight white dusty road tore 
the two maddened little animals, frightening them- 
selves more and more by the headlong speed at which 
they were going, and the absence of the restraining 
bit which they could no longer feel. For some con- 
siderable distance the road was wide and fairly level, 
but later on it plunged down a steep and stony 
descent, and Mildred felt perfectly certain that if the 
ponies raced down that at this break-neck pace, either 
they would fall themselves and be pretty well cut to 
pieces, or the carriage would be upset by the violent 
oscillation, and she herself thrown out. 

‘I think I shall jump out if they do not stop 
before the hill,” she said, and sat looking straight 
before her, her face pale and set, but her eyes steady 
and unwavering. 

‘ound a slight bend in the road swept the little 
carriage, the off wheel narrowly escaping a large 
Stone set up at the curve. Now Mildred 
nearly a mile of wide even road running straight 


could see 
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across the down, and she breathed a sigh of relief 
because there was nothing in sight. and she began to 
hope the ponies wouid tire, and that she would be 
able to pull them up presently. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the road, which was being, 
as it were, devoured by the flying feet of the ponies. 
Something had loomed up in the distance—she hardly 
knew what; but it was some sort of an obstruction, 
and she gave a fresh and half-despairing tug at the 
reins. 

No good! 


and now she began to see more clearly. 


The ponies only seemed to fly the faster, 
It was a 
It had 
plainly just ascended the steep hill towards which she 
was heading, and the horses, after having paused to 
rest, were beginning to move onward again. 

Did the that this approaching 
carriage was a runaway one? and if he did, would he 


great waggon she saw slowly crawling along. 


waggoner see 


have the sense to get his great lumbering waggon out 
of the way. and leave the road clear for her to pass? 
Her heart was beating fast now with anxiety ; her 
eyes began to swim. She could no longer see clearly 
what was going on before her; but surely the man 
had gone utterly mad, for he had turned his horses, 
and was getting his huge heavy waggon right across 
the road. Now things were perfectly hopeless—she 
must inevitably dash straight into it. Should she 
spring out now, or should she wait for the end, when 


the crash came ! 


And then something else happened—she hardly 
knew what. There was the sound of a great shouting 
and crying, a waving before the ponies’ eyes of 


It seemed as though the 
little creatures made a violent effort to pull up—that 


something white and large. 


somebody assisted this effort 
The carriage 
Mildred being 
Then the vehicle righted itself and came 


by springing at their 


heads. gave a queer lurch—for a 


moment had a sensation of almost 
overturned. 
to a standstill, the confused mists gradually cleared 
from her eyes, and she was able to look about her. 

“TI hope you are not hurt. Lam afraid-you have 
had rather a fright. Being run away with is a most 
unpleasant sensation.” 

These words were spoken in a pleasant and friendly 
Mildred looked round to see who had uttered 
them, and there at her very side, his hat off, his 
disordered and powdered with 


white, and a torn sack in his hand, stood a young 


voice. 


clothes somewhat 
man, whom she recognised in a moment as Viscount 
St. Aiden, looking with a smiling and kindly so- 
licitude into her face, whilst a burly miller stood at 
the heads of the trembling ponies, who were in a 
perfect lather of heat and foam. 

With a great effort Mildred recovered her presence 
of mind, and spoke. 

“Thank you very much. I am not hurt a bit. I 
when I saw the waggon straight 
I did not know what I ought to do. 
I think I was foolish, and lost my presence of mind. 
Was it you who stopped the ponies? I felt that some- 
Was it you?” 


was frightened 


across the road. 


body did it, but I could not see. 

‘I and the miller’s man; and the sight of the 
waggon so close in front of them. 
It was I who directed him to draw up 


I hope you will 


forgive me. 





sf ——— 


——— 
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across the road when I saw a carriage coming on at 
that break-neck pace. It seemed to me that there was 
a better chance of escaping a tremendous smash by 
stopping the ponies in that way than by letting them 
plunge down that steep narrow lane, full of ruts and 
great stones. I fancied that they would see the 
obstruction and try to stop themselves, and we aided 
and abetted by waving sacks at them and frightening 
them generally. Poor little beggars ! they have had a 
good dressing ; and serve them right, too. I do not 
think they will care to run away again yet awhile, 
and I hope they are not hurt at all.” 

St. Aiden moved round to have a look at them as he 
spoke, and Mildred noticed that he limped a little. 

“You have hurt yourself,” she said quickly. “ You 
must have done it stopping the ponies. Oh, I am so 
very sorry!” 

“It is nothing,’ he answered, laughing. “One of 
the little beggars stepped on my foot. You must not 
mind ; it is the veriest trifle—That is right, my good 
fellow : rub them down and get them a bit dry. 
they have fretted themselves! What a heat they are 
in! Yes, they will go quietly enough now.” 

Mildred’s colour was rather high, but she 
forward and said— 

“Lord St. Aiden, you must please let me drive you 
home. It is the least I can do after all you have 
done. I am sure your foot hurts you. You ought 
not to try and walk on it.” 

St. Aiden had rescued his hat from the road. He 
looked at his dusty clothes, and then laughed. 

“Well, if you are not ashamed of having such an 
object beside you, 1 should be very much obliged. It 
is hot work walking at all to-day, and the pleasure of 
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a drive with a lady is not to be despised ; though | 
am ashamed to say that you have the advantage of 
me. I have met so many new faces lately, and have 
been introduced to so many charming young ladies, 
that I cannot always put the right names to them, 
though I think I do remember seeing your face some. 
where.” 

“ Thave seen you in the Cathedral,” answered Mildred 
quietly. “We have not met in society or been 
introduced. I do not know many people in your set— 
only the Willoughbys. My name is Mildred Carew, 
My father was a mill-owner till he retired from 
business and built himself a house.” 

“A very jolly thing to be. Miss Carew, I should 
think,” said the Viscount. as he got in the carriage 
and settled himself beside Mildred, whose truthful 
and sincere manner took his fancy very much. “J 
have a great love for wheels and machines. I wish 
your father had his mill still; perhaps he would be 
good enough to show me over it, if he had.” 

“Oh, he could do that at any time,” said Mildred, 
with a quick smile and blush. ‘He has some sort of 
connection with it still, I believe, though he doesn't 
go backwards and forwards every day, as he used.” 

“T shall come and tell him of his daughter's rash 
promise one of these days,” said St. Aiden, smiling. 
“Ah! and here comes your groom, almost as breath- 
less and hot as the ponies. Well, I think we may say 
that all’s well that ends well, and go on our way 
rejoicing. Shall I take the reins, Miss Carew? Do 


you feel you have had as much as you care for in the 
way of driving to-day -” 

“Oh, if you did not mind, I should be so glad!” 
answered Mildred. 


“T feel a great coward, but my 
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hands are all in a tremble, and I feel as if the little 
wretches would know that they had scared me, and 
rejoice in the knowledge.” 

St. Aiden laughed at the admission, but willingly 
changed seats, and after the good miller had been 
amply rewarded for his services, the little carriage 
pursued its way. St. Aiden was the first to break the 
silence which had fallen upon them. 

“You spoke of the Willoughbys just now. Do you 
know them well? I am very much interested in 


them. They seem to me so very unusual—so unlike 
the common run of girls. Have you known them 
long?” 


A more congenial theme than that of the Wil- 
loughbys could hardly have been found, and Mildred 
told him more of the family in half an hour than he 
had heard during all the weeks he had been at 
Monkton Hall. 

“T was just going to call on Mrs. Willoughby 
now,” concluded Mildred, after a long story had been 
told. “I shall go there when I have taken you to 
Monkton Hall.” 

“Won't you take me to Mrs. Willoughby’s first?” 
asked the Viscount, with sudden audacity. “I have 
wished so much to call upon her, but somehow it has 
never been managed, Won't you let me go with you?” 

It was rather like a page out of a romance, but 
Mildred did not mind that. 
up in rules of etiquette, and it was hard to refuse the 
smiling petition of the amiable Viscount. 

And so it came about that Mrs. Willoughby and 
Helen were greatly astonished and a little perplexed 
by the announcement that Miss Carew and Lord St. 
Aiden were entering the room, and Milly’s radiant 
face and the Viscount’s courteous apologies proved 
that this visit, though quite unpremeditated, had been 
a source of gratification to both. 

Nobody could help liking St. Aiden when he was 
wishful to please, and his gentle, chivalrous manner 
towards Mrs. Willoughby quite won her heart. His 
rescue of Mildred from a great peril made him into 
something of a hero, though he laughed as she told 
her story, and said he had never known till now how 
very brave he had been. Altogether, the visit was a 
great success ; and when St. Aiden asked, with a touch 
of pretty boyish diffidence, whether he might some- 
time come again, there could only be one reply, 
although both Mrs. Willoughby and Helen w.1l knew 
that Vere would say they had far better not add to 
the list of those friends who might turn up their 
noses at his sisters in private. 


She was not very much 


Mildred was rather silent as they drove towards 
Monkton Hall, which took her very little out of her 
homeward way. She was watching the masterly 
fashion in which the Viscount drove, and she sud- 
denly asked— 

“Is horse-racing very wicked, do you think?” 

A gleam of amusement shone in his eyes. 

“That is a wide question, Miss Carew. In what 
aspect are you viewing the subject’? Taken simply 
asan old English sport, the racing of horses has an 
wcommonly good side; but if you are meaning the 
apparently inevitable accompaniment of gambling 
and general blackguardism, why, then I think ex- 
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perience teaches us that it is the most degrading 
amusement under the sun: though, mind you, it most 
certainly ought not to be this.” 

Mildred’s face wore a look of perplexity. 

“I was not thinking of the gambling ; of course I 
know—at least, I thoroughly believe—that that is very 
wrong. I was thinking of the actual racing—the 
actual riding. Is that bad? Would it make a boy— 
a man get bad? If one knew that somebody one 
knew and cared for was getting into that sort of 
thing, ought one to speak and get it stopped, even 
though it might seem rather mean and underhand at 
the time?” 

St. Aiden not a little surprised at such a 
question from such a quarter. Mildred seemed to 
wake up to the consciousness that she had said some- 
thing unusual, and she blushed. 

“ Please excuse me if I ought not to have asked, but 
I don’t know a single person who knows anything 
about these things.” 

“Oh, I should be only most pleased if I could help 
you; but the question is a difficult one unless one 
knows more. It’s a common enough thing for 
fellows to ride their own horses at steeplechases and 
that sort of thing, and I don’t honestiy see why they 
shouldn't, if it’s a fair above-board thing, like a 
military steeplechase, or anything of that sort. Of 
course, a regular jockey’s life is full of temptation, 
and jockeys generally go more or less to the bad, 
but——” 

“Oh! I was not thinking of jockeys. Thank you 
so much for telling me. It is not always bad to ride 
just at a sort of officers’ steeplechase, then?” 

“Oh no; lots of nice fellows do that. 
it’s quite different from all that flat racing.” 

Mildred did not exactly know where the difference 
lay, but took it on trust. Her face was decidedly re- 
lieved. One more question she had to put— 

“Ts it very dangerous !” 

“Oh, well, that depends. 


was 


You see, 


Of course, fellows do get 
nasty spills, but a good horse well ridden generally 
comes out all right.” 

And then they drew up before Monkton Hall, and 
the subject, of necessity, dropped. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CYNTHIA’S PICNIC. 

“T WILL make her come,” said Cynthia quietly. 

St. Aiden’s eyes brightened. 

* Are you sure you can?” he asked eagerly. 

“T think, St. Aiden, that you have known me long 
enough to be aware that I am not given to idle 
boasting.” 

* That is quite true ; but when I spoke to her sister 
about it, she said that Vera was busy all the day, 
and that she would never allow anything to interfere 
with her duty. She is just the sort of girl who would 
feel that. There is something very remarkable about 
—Vera Willoughby. You know what I mean, don’t 
you?” 

St. Aiden had hesitated a moment before pronoun- 
cing the name, but he had fallen into the easy fashion 
of speaking of his cousin’s friends as they did them- 
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selves. Cynthia had begun to suspect that St. Aiden 
was growing to like speaking of Vera Willoughby. 
The subject always seemed to be coming to the fore 
when those two were alone together. 

“T think I admire anyone who takes life in earnest, 
who does not do just the pleasantest thing, but tries 
to do the right and the best thing, and to do it in 
the best possible way. I don’t think it is those who 
have the easiest life who turn into the highest 
characters. I believe in renunciation, self-sacrifice, 
devotion to something that is not only another form 
of self—se]f—self.” 

St. Aiden’s eyes dilated. Cynthia had fancied of 
late that he was fast losing the boyishness of aspect 
which had remained with him so long. To-day she 
was sure of it, and she had never felt so much respect 
for him as when she heard his answer. 

* That is Vera Willoughby all over—to do the right 
thing always, and to do it in the best possible way, 
no matter at what cost. I could wish that, when 
the time comes for my epitaph to be written, that 
is what might be said of me.” ; 

She looked at him steadily and fixedly. 

“St. Aiden,” she said, in her quietly decisive way, 
“you are changing. I like you better than I did. 
I used rather to despise you—I do not do that any 
longer. Something is changing you. What is it?” 

He drew himself up to his full height, and a new 
St. Aiden seemed to look out of his eyes—not a mere 
boy's soul, with the vague aspirations and hopes of 
boyhood, noble perhaps, but decidedly visionary, and 
perhaps not over-wise; but a man, with a man’s 
steadfast and lofty purpose—a purpose for which 
he was ready to live—was, perhaps, ready even to 
die, if by death it might be achieved. 

“TI have changed,” he answered. “You are quite 
right, Cynthia ; you generally are. I have changed— 
and it is Vera Willoughby who has changed me; I 
think you have found that much out for yourself.” 

There was a strange bond growing up now between 
St. Aiden and Cynthia. Lookers-on—the girl’s own 
mother, even—put it down to an attraction of a totally 
different source from the true one. In old days they 
had not much liked one another—possibly, although 
neither guessed it, their natures were too much alike 
to assimilate readily. They annoyed one another 
without knowing why. Now a common sympathy, 
a sense of mutual understanding, had drawn them 
together, and they had grown into a sudden intimacy 
which was a surprise to both. 

When this confession was made, Cynthia looked 
steadily at her cousin. 

‘Do you know what you are saying?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, perfectly composedly: “I am 
telling you in pretty plain words what [ think you 
know already—that I love Vera Willoughby, and in- 
tend to make her my wife.” 

“Tf she will have you.” 

“If she will have me.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Cynthia 
said— 

“You know very little of her, St. Aiden.” 

“T will not quite allow that. There are some 
people one knows by instinct from the first—others 


one may live with for years and never know any 
more about them. And I know a great deal about 
her. I know that she is the noblest—the most per- 
fect woman on the face of the earth.” 

“That goes without saying,” answered Cynthia; 
yet it was not spoken mockingly, only with a 
friendly smile. ‘* But, St. Aiden, if I know anything 
of girls and their nature, I should say that Vera 
Willoughby would not be easily won. You think 
you know her well—she may not think she knows 
you. All the Willoughbys are proud, and her pride 
will help to hold her back from you. Take my advice 
—do not be in haste——” 

“T intend to ask her to be my wife when we meet 
at your picnic party next week.” 

“Tf you do, she will refuse you.” 

“You do not know that.” 

“I do know it. You had better learn patience. 
St. Aiden, St. Aiden—you spoilt child of wealth! you 
think that you are to have everything you set your 
heart on just for the asking. You think, with your 
title and your coronet, that no woman——” 

“T think nothing of the kind,” he answered hotly. 
“TI only think that if she cares, these ought not to 
prove the hindrance you seem to think. Surely love 
comes before pride.” 

Cynthia was smiling a queer inward smile. 

“Pride and love are oddly blended in our natures, 
St. Aiden. You do not know that you are proud of 
your rank and station; but you are, and I think you 
are right to be. It is a natural inheritance. I should 
be proud of it myself. Vera may not know that she 
is too proud to take what you offer her, but she will 
be if you speak so soon. Your only chance would be 
to wait very patiently, until you have so won her 
heart that pride will perforce have to take the lower 
place, and leave love in possession of the field.” 

But St. Aiden would not listen. 

“T shall speak upon the first opportunity ; and that 
wiil be at your picnic, if you can get her, as you say 
you can.” 

“T will get her,” answered Cynthia, smiling. “If 
you are resolved to tempt your fate, I will give you 
your opportunity ; but do not say afterwards I did 
not warn you.” 

He went away with a bright, confident look upon 
his face. Cynthia's eyes followed him with a mixture 
of amusement and pity in their dark depths. 

“Poor boy! He is very happy—and he will get a 
bad fall ; but perhaps it will be good for him. The 
plums of life have hitherto simply fallen into his 
mouth. It may do him a world of good to be obliged 
to wait and be patient. She likes him—she might 
come to love him—the more so if disappointment 
develops the better nature within him. But just now 
her work is all-paramount with her—happy Vera! 
Happy Vere! to have a congenial sphere, and plenty 
of scope for their energies and talents. But St. Aiden 
is growing fascinating. The time may come when his 
faith and patience will be rewarded. I think it will 
all end well; but I am afraid there are breakers 
ahead first.” 

Cynthia’s birthday was just coming, and as it was 
the first birthday for many years spent at home, it 
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was to be celebrated in some style. She had begged 
the boys a holiday, thereby winning tneir deepest 
adoration and gratitude ; and the entertainment fixed 
upon was a large picnic, to which the masters and 
even some of the elder boys should be invited, and 
which might include without any sort of difficulty 
the Willoughbys, and even Mildred Carew. 

It was an easier matter to arrange an outdoor party 
than an indoor entertainment. A “mixed company ” 
was not objected to on such an occasion, and Cynthia 
had a knack of making things go off well. She her- 
self enjoyed the day to the full, not asking the reason 
why. Vere was there; he and she were much to- 
gether. As for the rest of the company, she felt by 
instinct that they were pleased. 

The Fane party drove home in good spirits at the 
close of the day. If they were somewhat tired, they 
did not feel it; and when St. Aiden asked if he 
might take the box-seat of their carriage and stop to 
dine with them, Lady Louisa gave a cordial assent. 
She did not wish to think anything unkind or dis- 
paraging of her sister's children ; but it did seem to 
her that her own daughters shone decidedly in com- 
parison with their cousins ; and she was pretty certain 
in her own mind that, whatever St. Aiden might at 
one time have thought upon the subject, he was no 
admirer now of the rather peevish and exacting 
Violet. 

Dinner over, Cynthia and Gwennie went out into 
the garden, as they often did these warm summer 
evenings ; and when St. Aiden came into the drawing- 
room, he soon followed them out. He had been rather 
silent during dinner, had eaten little, and looked pale. 
His aunt thought the sun had given him a headache, 
and he did not deny it. She was not surprised that 
he preferred the cool darkness of the night to the 
warm atmosphere of the lighted room. 

Gwennie’s perceptions were very quick. She very 
soon became aware that St. Aiden wanted to speak to 
Cynthia alone, and she promptly made an excuse to 
go indoors. Hardly had her light figure disappeared 
through the open drawing-room window than St. 
Aiden turned to Cynthia, and said— 

“You were quite right, and I was a fool not to 
listen to you. She will have nothing to say to me.” 

“Tam so sorry for you, St. Aiden.” 

Cynthia's voice was full of sympathy. There was 
nothing of the “ I-told-you-so ™ spirit about her. She 
knew quite well what had happened, and he knew 
that she did. and he was still boy enough to feel it a 
relief to speak to somebody of whose sympathy and 
comprehension he was assured. 

“But I shall not take that as her final answer,” he 
said, with great resolution. ‘She is the only woman 
Ishall ever love, and I will not give her up. Other 
girls have said ‘No’ before they have said‘ Yes.’ Tell 
ne, Cynthia: in my place, would you give up?” 

“What did she say to you? Did she give you any 
reason to hope?” 

“Tdo not know. I do not think she meant to; but 
I will hope, for all that. She was so astonished, that 
Thad hard work to make her believe I was in earnest. 
I could scarcely understand it. From the first 
moment I saw her I felt—but never mind that—and 
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she had never for one instant thought about me. She 
said she did not know me, that I was «almost a 
stranger ; that our spheres in life were different ; that I 
should soon find out I had made a great mistake, and 
bitterly repent it. She said a great many things I 
could hardly bear to hear ; and she spoke of her work, 
how she had taken it up with a particular motive ; 
but how she was growing to love it, and to feel that 
there was much to be done for others in that sphere, 
and that her whole heart was in it. I told her that 
as my wife she would have larger work and larger 
powers; but she only smiled and shook her head. 
She asked what my relations would say to such a 
match, and when I told her I was of age and in- 
dependent, and did not care what they said, she 
replied that she did and that I should learn to care 
when it was too late, and that she could not listen to 
me for a moment. I asked then if she despised or 
disliked me, and then she gave me a lovely smile, and 
said ‘ No indeed,’ and it would be ‘very ungrateful if 
she did not thank me for the good opinion I had 
formed of her’; and then, before I could say another 
word, she said they were calling her, and ran away ; 
and that’s just where things are now, and I——” 

“ Have had the rebuff that you were almost sure to 
get for being in such a hurry,” smiled Cynthia. 
“But from all you say, I think things might have 
been worse. And if I were a man, St. Aiden, I should 
certainly not take such an answer as final, though I 
should be very careful how I went to work in 
future.” 

“God bless you, Cynthia!” said St. Aiden, in a low 
voice and very earnestly. “Now I shall hope with 
better heart ; and you will help me, will you not?” 

“T will do all I can for you very gladly, for I think 
that the wife you have chosen is worthy of your best 
and highest love.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VERA’S PERPLEXITY. 
THE bright summer days had sped rapidly away, and 
now early autumn was upon the world, clothing the 
trees with russet tints, and bringing to mind the 
approach of winter, however mildly it might con- 
descend to approach. 

The summer holidays had seen a good deal of shift- 
ing and changing. Of course the whole Fane family 
had gone away for the whole of the vacation, as 
head-masters have a way of doing. They had been 
travelling in Switzerland and Normandy, to the 
extreme delight of Gwennie. Monkton Hall had 
also been more or less deserted for the summer 
months, as its various inmates had paid visits to their 
friends in different parts of the country. 

As for the Willoughbys, they had been likewise 
enjoying themselves and getting some change ; for, 
thanks to their own endeavours, their income was 
augmented rather than diminished, and the girls 
found themselves able to enjoy quite a pleasant little 
holiday whilst the rest of their world were doing 
likewise. 

Helen had taken their mother to the sea for a 
fortnight, and the rest of the time had been spent 
happily at home. Vera had decided to go to Londor. 
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for her holiday, combining study and business with 
pleasure. She had taken Ruby and Letty with her; 
and very much had the sisters enjoyed their residence 
in the great metropolis at that unfashionable time 
of year. They had seen all the sights in due rota- 
tion, had lived economically, yet comfortably, so as 
to spin out their money to the best advantage, and 
had come home refreshed in body and mind, ready to 
face bravely and cheerfully the little trials and 
vexations of their present life. 

Vere had gone for a walking tour, as he was fond of 
doing. He had been anxious to take Roscoe with 
him, but the boy had declined to come. He did not 
care for “trapesing round and seeing sights,” as he 
phrased it, and he had several invitations from school- 
fellows to come and stay a few weeks with them, 
which he much preferred to accept. Mrs. Willoughby 
had given way, though she would have liked the boy 
to be under his brother's care. There was a vague 
feeling of anxiety growing up in the minds of the 
family about Roscoe. He was so little at home; he 
gave such brief answers when questioned as to his 
pursuits and occupations; and appeared to resent 
being asked to give an account of himself. He was 
the only one who did not look markedly better for his 
change. He was, if anything, less brown and healthy- 
looking than he had been before the summer holiday. 
Moreover, there was a restless excitement often visible 
in his manner when he came home in the evenings, 
after some hours’ absence (professedly spent at some 
school-fellow’s house). He looked flushed, unnatural, 
and was often in such wild spirits that his mother 
gazed at him in amazement, not knowing what to 
make of it. 

But term-time had now come round, and Vere was 
at home. That was a comfort to both mother and 
sisters, for they always felt confidence in Vere’s 
influence over the younger lad. Vere was looking 
remarkably well: brown, bright, and alert. He, too, 
had been in Normandy and Brittany, and for a time 
he and the Fanes had been a good deal together, 
going over some of the more interesting cathedrals, 
and finally travelling home in company. 

His holiday had plainly been a time of real rest and 
refreshment to him, and he threw himself into his 
school-work with might and main. He, too, felt some 
slight uneasiness about Roscoe, and resolved to keep 
an eye upon him as far as possible; but his expe- 
rience of boys told him that it might not be easy to 
do this. 

Ruby had entered rather more seriously upon her 
duties at Monkton Hall. Her influence over Rose was 
thought so good, and the spoilt child so enjoyed 
having somebody always at her beck and call, ready 
to study with her, to walk with her, or to talk and 
even play with her, that the parents had offered 
liberal terms if Ruby would come and live at the Hall 
altogether during the winter months, and be a sort of 
companion and preceptress to their youngest daughter. 
Ruby had hesitated some time before accepting this 
offer, as she by no means relished the prospect of 
leaving her own home. Then a compromise had been 
suggested : that she should come every day, and remain 
for the whole day, returning before dusk until the 


days really got very short, and only being actually 
resident for the four months of really hopeless winter. 
And at such times as she did not go home daily, 
she was to have a whole holiday on Saturday, so that 
she could return on Friday afternoon to the Close, and 
remain there till Monday morning. 

She was well, though rather condescendingy, treated 
by Lady Grace, most kindly by Sir John and the lad 
Jack, whilst Mabel seemed to have taken a fancy to 
her, and was often in and out of the schoolroom. 
Violet was the only member of the family who was at 
all disposed to be disagreeable, but, as Rose had con- 
fided to her preceptress, “ Violet never troubled to be 
agreeable to anybody unless there was some young 
man to admire her.” She had been more or less sulky 
ever since St. Aiden went off yachting to Norway, 
and then grouse-shooting in Scotland. It was to be 
hoped that she might be a little more pleasant when 
he came back—as they believed he would do shortly, 
to help to shoot the pheasants. 

“Vera,” said Ruby one morning, as they all sat at 
breakfast before dispersing to their customary em- 
ployments, “I have a line here from Lady Grace. 
She asks if you could make it convenient to come up 
to the Hall to-day to see her on business. She has 
been talking a great deal lately about having the 
big drawing-room done up, and I suppose it has been 
settled upon now. She thinks a great deal of your 
taste, since her boudoir has been thought such a gem 
by her friends. I suppose she wants to consult you 
about the drawing-room. I am to take back word 
whether or not you can come.” 

“Of course I will come, if I am wanted. I am 
getting quite popular in my capacity of general 
adviser to ‘ladies furnishing.’ However, I am glad 
enough to go for orders, for the manager has taken to 
giving me a small commission upon them, so I will 
try and run up as long a bill as I can for Lady Grace.” 

Mother and sisters laughed, but Roscoe's face 
darkened suddenly, and he broke out in angry tones— 

“Vera, it is hateful the way you talk !—the way you 
go on, degrading the whole family, and making us 
stink in the nostrils of all respectable people. You 
are every bit as bad as if you served behind a 
counter; and you seem to gloryin it. I'd rather be as 
poor as church mice than be chaffed as I am about my 
sister the shop-woman ; and to hear you going on 
about your commissions, and so on, makes me fairly 
sick. I think if people want to disgrace themselves 
and bring their whole family into contempt, they 
should go away to doit. It’s a beastly thing seeing 
you go in and out of that vile old shop every day, 
and having you sent for to people's houses to take their 
disgusting orders! And now that Ruby earns money 
we could do perfectly well without your paltry 
hundred. If you cared the least bit about the rest of 
us, youd chuck the whole concern to-morrow. Vere 
hates it just as much I do: and if he doesn’t tell you 
so, it is only because he is afraid of hurting your 
feelings. But you care so precious little about our 
feelings, that I don’t see why yours should be spared.” 

The sisters tried to cry “Shame!” upon Roscoe, and 
the sensitive colour flooded Vera’s face ; but it was those 
last words about Vere that had called up the flush. Did 
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he really mind so much? Was she, perhaps, a little 
selfish? She looked wistfully up at him, but he had 
risen from the table, and did not return her glance. 
She felt that this absence of response was an un- 
spoken sign that he could not deny Roscoe’s words, 
although he would never have spoken them himself. 
He did dislike her occupation and her position; he 
did wince at the things she was called upon to do. 
All this made Vera go about with a very grave face 
that day, though she walked up to the Hall at the 
appointed hour, and gave her fullest and most con- 
centrated attention to Lady Grace and her require- 
ments. 

But, her business over, she would not linger—not 
even for the cup of tea condescendingly proffered by 
her ladyship. She had not to return to the shop, 
Sho was free to go straight home, and she enjoyed the 
feeling of the fresh autumnal air as she stood upon 
the wide drive, and speculated as to the best road to 
take. 

“T will not go straight home,” she said to herself. 
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“TI want to think, and I can think best in the open 
air. The woods will be looking lovely now. I will 
make a circuit, and go home that way. It will still 
give me time for a good long talk with mother and 
Helen before the boys come in.” 

So Vera turned aside from the main road, and took 
a path through the stretch of woodland to the left, 
and before she had walked half a mile a sudden and 
most unexpected thing befell her, for on turning a 
sharp corner, which was the nearest way to the town 
and station, she came face to face with Lord St. 
Aiden. 

* * . * * 

Mrs. Willoughby and Helen were at work in their 
quiet drawing-room that afternoon, Letiy having 
gone to the Fanes’ to share Gwennie’s Italian lesson, 
and the rest being all out at their daily avocations, 
when the door opened quickly, and Vera came in. 
They had thought it possible she might be home early 
to-day, and it was not the fact of her coming that 
surprised them, but the tense look upon her face, the 
brightness of her eyes, and the peculiarly resolute 
expression of her whole countenance. They saw in 
an instant that something had happened, and waited 
eagerly for her to speak. 

Vera threw off her warm fur 
cape and put her hat aside. She 
sat down beside her mother’s 
couch, and took the slim white 
fingers in her own. 

“Mother darling,” she said, 
“T am going to surprise you 
very much; but, believe me, I 
am certain that I am acting best 
in what I have resolved. It 
seems sudden to you, but it is 
not very sudden to me. I am 
going away from Monkton Car- 
bury—I am going away to 
London. I did not speak of it 
before, because I was not sure 
about its being right; but things 
have happened to-day which 
make me quite sure that it is, 
and my mind is made up.” 


” 








“Going away! Going to Lon- 
don!” gasped Mrs. Willoughby : 
whilst Helen clasped her hands 
and said— 

“ Surely. you are not thinking 
of the silly nonsense Roscoe 
talked at breakfast?” 

‘I’in not quite sure that ic 
was altogether nonsense; but 
never mind that. It is not that 
which has turned the scale, 
though I will not deny that it 
set me thinking. Listen, mother, 
and Helen. You know I went 
to London partly to visit the 
great house there, and to make 
the acquaintance of the real 
heads of the firm. .I told you 
they had been very kind to me, 
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and had spoken very handsomely about my work 


and the success of my designs. But they said other 
things that I have not talked. about. They are 
wishful to start in town at their central establish- 
ment an art studio of a really high class—a class to 
attract workers of a better stamp of girl ; and having 
heard of what they called my success in our studio 
here, they asked me if I should feel disposed to take 
the headship of the new department there. I said I 
hardly saw my way to leaving Monkton Carbury, and 
was disposed to put the whole thing aside, but they 
asked me to reconsider my decision, saying that they 
should not be taking any active steps about finding a 
head for another month or so, and that if I could see 
my way to it and write to them, they would be most 
happy to have me there in that capacity. The salary 
would be two hundred and fifty. I should have a 
room of my own, and the place is not exactly a shop 
like the one here, but a great art establishment, where 
an immense business is done in all sorts of artistic 
branches. I confess I did feel rather tempted, but I 
did not think you would like my leaving home, and I 
have kept quiet about it ever since, for I do not like 
upsetting your mind needlessly, mother dear. But 
things have happened to-day. and I am almost sure I 
shall be better in another place. And you know I 
could well afford to allow the hundred a year to the 
household that I did before, and have plenty to live 
on besides.” 

Mrs. Willoughby’s face was quite a study ; anxiety, 
bewilderment, and a vague distress all struggling for 
mastery there. Helen looked a little pale and startled, 
but she did not speak a word. 

“Tn London, Vera, and all alone ! 
it is possible,” said the mother. 

“Ah, but I shall not be alone: that is another 
great advantage of the scheme. I shall be able to 
keep house for Eusie. Poor Eusie! I did not dare 
to tell him anything about it, in case he should set 
his heart upon it and feel it more if I didn’t go. It is 
so lonely for him in his dull lodgings all by himself 
that I know he many times goes out when he really 
ought to sit and read, just because everything is so 
dingy, and he has not a soul to speak to. He likes his 
work by day, but he simply hates his lonely evenings, 
and I know it would be an immense pleasure to him 
to have a sister with him. His rooms would suit very 
well for me. They are not more than a mile from 
my studio.” 

This consideration told visibly upon the mother, 
who often thought with pitiful tenderness of her 
first-born in his dismal London rooms. Vera would 
take care that they were dismal no longer. She 
had the knack of making things bright and home- 
like about her. Certainly there was something to 
be said in favour of the scheme; but was it not a 
little sudden in its development? 

“Not so sudden to me as it sounds to you,” answered 
Vera, a quick wave of colour mantling her cheek. 
“T have been thinking of it a good deal, for there 
is some reason in Roscoe’s complaints that I have 
taken up a position which is an anomaly in our 
native place, which gives offence, and which is visited 


I don’t see how 
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more or less upon others who do not deserve it, I 
have wondered sometimes if I were quite right in 
deciding so hastily ; but I love my work, I like the 
independence it gives us all, and the comforts it 
insures for you, mother. Still, one ought to think 
of the boys, and their feelings, reasonable or unreason- 
able, ought to be considered. In London, and in the 
position I should take in that big establishment, 
none of these petty annoyances would arise. Every- 
body does not know everybody else’s concerns there, 
and labour is more respected, and the position would 
be quite ‘respectable.’ I confess I should like the rise 
myself, but I do not think I should have made up my 
mind so definitely but for what happened this after- 
noon.” 

The glow in Vera’s face was deeper still. She 
looked very lovely, and her mother and sister both 
gazed questioningly at her. 

“T think I ought to tell you, mother,” she said; 
“and whatever you know, Helen knows, and she has 
the right, though I would rather it did not come 
to the ears of the rest. Lord St. Aiden thinks that 
he wants to marry me, and I have had to refuse him 
twice. I do not want it to happen again, and as he 
is to be staying in this neighbourhood a good deal, I 
am sure it would be much better for me to go away.” 

“Vera! Lord St. Aiden! Oh, my dear child !— 
why, he is a most charming young man; but he is 
almost a stranger.” 

“Yes; so I told him. I like him very much, but 
to think of anything beyond seems absurd at present; 
and as his position and mine are so very different, 
I am quite certain his best plan would be to forget 
me, and marry some nice girl of title—a match that 
would be approved by his family. He does not seem 
able to see things in that light yet; but I think if 
I go away, and he sees and hears no more of me, he 
will come to his senses in time.” 

Vera spoke very quietly, and the mother looked 
at her, sighing and smiling at the same time. There 
was a natural glow of pride in the thought that such 
a position had been offered to her daughter, and 
she liked the young man very much; still, she 
could not deny to herself that most likely Vera 
had judged wisely and well. 

“ T suppose you do not care for him—in that way?” 
she asked almost wistfully ; and the colour deepened 
in Vera’s face. Yet she spoke with a wonderful sim- 
plicity and frankness. 

“No, mother dear, I do not care for him as he does 
for me—now. When he spoke first, I almost felt 
inclined to laugh ; but to-day it was different. He 
has grown more manly. I liked him very much. I 
liked him so much that it was much harder to send 
him away. I had a feeling that if I were to see a 
great deal of him I might be obliged to change my 
mind; and as I believe it would be best for him to 
marry in his own circle, I am sure that I ought to go 
away and stay away. Please do not let us talk about 
it any more, only let me go away. It will be best so 
for us both. Mother dear, you must understand all I 
cannot say. Oh, mother dear, let me go!” 


(To be continued.) 
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. When the solemn trump has sounded, 

Heaven and earth shall flee away ; 

All who hate Him must, confounded, 

Hear the trump proclaim the day: 
Come to judgment ! 

Come to judgment ! 





come away ! 


. Now redemption, long expected, 
See in solemn pomp appear ! 
All His saints, by man rejected, 
Now shall meet Him in the air: 
Hallelujah ! 
See the day of God appear ! 


































. Answer Thine own Bride and Spirit ; 
Hasten, Lord, the general doom ; 
The new heaven and earth inherit, 
Take Thy pining exiles home: 
All creation 
Travails, groans, and bids Thee come. 


ido | 


. Yea, amen! let all adore Thee, 
High on Thy exalted throne ! 
Saviour, take the power and glory, 
Claim the kingdom for Thine own! 
O come quickly, 
Hallelujah! come, Lord, come! 
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THE GOLDEN PATHWAY. 


A PARABLE OF THE 


“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


“~~ \HE illustration here used 
is taken from the sun- 
It is the gradual 
emerging of the light out 
First the 
streaks of 


rising. 


of darkness. 
grey 


dawn ; then the rays of 


early 


the sun itself as it first 
appears above the hori- 
zon; and finally the full- 
orbed light of perfect 
day. And the path of 
the just is like unto it. 
mS, It is one of gradual de- 





velopment—from darkness to light, from early dawn 
to perfect day. 


But perhaps we may, without doing violence to 
the words, apply them to the deepening glories of 
the setting sun, which, although followed immedi- 
ately by the brief darkness of night, are yet the 
foreshadowing of the clearer light of succeeding day. 

It was in this sense that the words came into my 
mind as I sat one summer evening upon some rocks 
overhanging the sea, and looking westward. The sea 
its surface was studded over with 
most of 
had just left the harbour, and were bent each on 
its own way out to sea for the night's toil. My eyes, 
however, were chiefly drawn in one direction. Up 
to the very foot of the rocks on which I lay there 
stretched a pathway of gold, which the setting sun 
was making over the calm waters of the sea, ever 
widening as it neared the horizon, and growing more 


Was very calm : 


fishinz-vessels—small craft, them—which 


dazzling in its golden glory. 

It was little that the fishing-vessels seemed to care 
for the golden street : they were busy on their own 
ends, and chose their own way; but ever and again 
one would sail across the pathway, and for the mo- 
ment would be transfigured with a glory not its own. 
Sometimes for a while a vessel would linger in the 
light, far out on the horizon, and then it seemed 
to be sailing into the haven of perfect peace ; but 
it was not for long. It was almost sad to see them 
passing so carelessly out of the golden pathway into 
the colourless gloom on either side, and one could 
not help wishing to see someone at least sail up and 
not across the shining street, and so become more and 
more transfigured with the glory of the setting sun. 

There were birds, too— sea-gulls—which flew across 
the path, with their wild weird cry; but they, too, 
seemed to reck little of its glory—only themselves 
were altered in my eyes as they crossed. as if in spite 
of themselves they were forced to acknowledge their 
Creator's loveliness, 


SUN-SETTING. 
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Is it not a parable? How like are we to the boats 
and birds as we pass hither and thither in our 
journeyings over the sea of life! Bent we are on 
divers objects—the pursuit of gain, and pleasure, 
and business, and health, and honour, and success; 
but little thinking, sometimes, of the way we are 
taking-in the bright summer of life, and making 
no account of the under-currents hidden out of sight, 
which carry many a human vessel, in spite of himself, 
whither he wills not. 

And yet, across the waters there is spread for us 
a pathway of gold—the path of the just—made by 
the Sun of Righteousness as He set upon the cross, 
and ever broadening and brightening for us as we 
near the horizon in the eventide of life: for “the 
path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 

But, alas ! how little we reck of it! How bent we 
How careless in 
crossing the Way of Salvation, and how little anxious 
to linger in its brightness, which is the reflection of 
the Father's smile! How like are we to the fishing- 
boats, sailing at our own choice out into the gloom 
on either side, when we might sail up the Golden 
Pathway into the haven of eternal light and peace. 


are on pursuing our own way ! 


* * * * . 7 


And now, as I was gazing and thinking the scene 
changed, though only to continue the parable. The 
long pathway closed up till there was only one bright 
patch or dise of exceeding glory close to the horizon 
itself. 
the vessels to enter the golden circle and enjoy its 
radiance ; and sometimes, again, it contracted as 
clouds came over the way, as though to warn them 
that they would not always have so bright an oppor- 
tunity of entering in. 

Oh that we might heed the invitation, and the 
warning too; and, while we may, enter the golden 
circle or communion of God’s saints, lest clouds of 
trouble, or heaviness, or doubt, coming ere we have 
even entered the way, hide the Sun of Righteousness 
and His brightness from us, so that we cannot behold 


Sometimes it expanded as though to invite 


His glory when we would ! 

But I saw no ships in the pathway or the circle 
after it had been narrowed in; and the words came 
to my mind :—‘“Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by?” 

Are we so unlike? How great, how bright, how 
glorious our opportunities, and how oft and long 
repeated! How tender, earnest, and beseeching the 
warning, and yet how careless often, how indifferent, 
how heedless are we ! 

Yet if we refuse to sail up the pathway of light, 



































which is the way of salvation, what have we to 
choose as our alternative? The next verse to that 
already quoted as our text tells us: “The way of 
the wicked is as darkness : they know not at what 
they stumble.’ And the two paths, so different, 
yet run often almost side by side, apparently. 
Only a little space seems to separate two voyagers 
on the same sea; yet one is pursuing his course 
in utter gloom, and his ship is only seen against 
the horizon as a dark speck ; while the other, sail- 
ing in the light, is transfigured at times by an 
almost unearthly splendour, so that they who 
see him take knowledge of him that he has been 
with Jesus. 


It is not always so: yet, just as 


Moses’ face shone, when he came down from the 
mount, with reflected glory, and just as on the 
Mount of Transfiguration Moses and Elias ap- 


peared in glory, when standing beside their Lord, 
so it is permitted to some now and then to be 
as it were transfigured as they pass ap the golden 
pathway, and in the eyes of others to appear in 
glory, because they have been standing near to 
Christ. At all events, we may all make it our 
prayer that we may be allowed to reflect Him 
by our lives in some way— 


* Dear Master, show me more and more Thy glory, 
That, gazing on Thy brightness day by day, 
I may refleet a little of Thy lustre, 
And thus help others on their homeward way.” 


And, thank God, the golden street is not yet 
closed up: the voice of invitationis still sound- 
ing 

‘Come unto Me, ye wanderers, 
And T will give you light. 
O loving voice of Jesus 
Which comes to cheer the night ! 
Our hearts were tilled with sadness, 
Aud we had lost our way, 
But He has brought us gladness 


An | sones at break of day.” 
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Let us then strive to enter while we may the golden 
pathway of the just, and begin to sail wp it towards 
the horizon of glory and the perfect day, and not 
across it into the gloom on either side. Then, if for 
a while the light grow dim, and clouds hide the glory 
that is streaming to us from the Cross of Jesus: if 
for a little space the Father seems to veil His face, 
so that our horizon darkens: yet we may know that 
we are sailing in the right direction; for there will 
be, what we often see at sunset, a golden fringe, at 


least, upon the mantle of the sun, which shall assure 
us that though yeiled for a while He has not left 
us; and as we get nearer to the goal, the path again 
will widen and brighten; the golden street, shining 
ever more and more, will lead us up to the gates of 
the City of the Sun of Righteousness, where it ig 
perfect day; and our storm-tossed little vessel, 
wrapped in a glory not its own, will enter into the 
haven where we would be—the Haven of Eternal 
Light, and Peace, and Love. W. G. M. 
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NEW YEAR HYMN. 


—~e—— 


HE New Year breaks upon the earth 
a With festival of song and mirth, 
- With sound of joy-bells in the air, 
And kindly greetings everywhere, 
While gracious promptings stir the heart 
To act a truer, nobler part, 
And find, with God’s good help, at last 
A future brighter than the past! 


We think of life fast speeding on, 

Of days and years for ever gone, 
Wherein, with light upon our way, 
Our faithless footsteps went astray ! 
Our folly we would now discern, 
From paths of our own choosing turn, 
And, with no wisdom of our own, 


Entreat Thy guidance, Lord, alone ! 
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Happy the year, if daily care 

Is lightened by believing prayer— 

If Thou, Whose love is more than life, 
Art with us in the toil and strife, 
Giving us patience to fulfil 

In meekness Thy most blessed will ! 
Happy, indeed, the year shall be 

That draws us closer, Lord, to Thee! 


O hear, on music’s golden tide, 

With joy-bells pealing far and wide, 
The tribute that Thy children raise 

Of faith and love, of prayer and praise ! 
O Saviour, in Thy years below 

The sharer of our joy and woe, 

Be near to pity and befriend, 


Be with us to the journey’s end! 






THE ENEMY. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE RecToRY, IMPENS, SOMERSET, 

“Monday, June Ist, 1S8—. 
(SEZ ZZ YY YEAR DAUGHTER,—I am about 
to take a step which I feel you 
will resent unless you are prepared 
to trust my love for you and re- 
serve your judgment for a few 
weeks. I think I told you in my 
first letter that I had met here a 
Mrs. Enderby, a widow, whom I 
knew well as a girl. I have asked 
her to marry me, and she has consented. I will 
only say of her that she is about my own age, 
good and gentle, and I think—I am svre—you will 
not find it difficult to love her. We wish to avoid 
any demonstration or display, and I have asked 
my colleague here to perform the ceremony, which 
is fixed for to-morrow. We are going to London 






for a few days, and shall be home on Saturday 
next. Mrs. Enderby has one son, Lawrence, who has 
just resigned his curacy in this neighbourhood. 
He is about twenty-five, strong and energetic, the 
very man we want at Upcombe, and I have asked 
him to take the place of Mr. Bentley, who, you know, 
is leaving us in September. Should he consent to do 
so, he will come to Thornley after a few weeks’ holi- 
day, which he intends to spend in Norway. Mrs. 
Enderby will not write to you—she says letters so 
often convey a mistaken idea of the writer—but she 
unites with me in love to my dear daughter.—Your 
ever-loving father, i 
“ JOHN CARTMEL. 
The letter fell from Magdalen Cartmel’s nerveless 
fingers: the letter so earnestly longed for and so 
eagerly opened. Three days following she had walked 
half-way through the coppice to meet the postman, 
and each time in vain, To-day she had been more 











successful, and this was the reward of her wait- 
ing. 
“My father’s wedding-day,” she said, under her 
breath. “His wedding-day,’ she repeated, an in- 
credulous appeal in her tone. 

She went slowly back to her sunny seat on the 
lawn, her eyes wide with misery, and a look on her 
peautiful young face which her father would ill have 
liked to see there. 

And I thought he loved me so,” she said at last, 
trying in vain to repress her sobs. “Could he have 
done such a thing if he had? Never to tell me, even, 
nor to prepare me in any way. And she—to dare! 
Oh, how I shall detest her-—a horrid, scheming 
wretch !” 

With sudden scorn of her own weakness, Magdalen 
dashed away the scalding tears, and smoothing out 
the crumpled pages of her letter read it again. 

“Two poverty-stricken people, no doubt—this 
mother and son—who decided that Thornley Rectory 
would be a comfortable refuge,” she said contemptu- 
ously. “‘Should he indeed! As though 
an impecunious curate would be likely to refuse £170 
a year, and board and lodging gratis—for of course 
his mother will manage that.” 

With sudden passion she tore the letter into tiny 
fragments, and, throwing them from her, went slowly 
towards the house, struggling for sufficient self-com- 
mand.to make the necessary announcement to the 
servants without breaking down ; but it is not easy to 
assume a mask which the anxious eyes of those who 
love us cannot readily pierce. The old servant who 
had been Magdalen’s earliest attendant met her at the 
door, and looking in startled wonder at the girl's pale 
face and strange expression, said hurriedly— 

“T hope there ’s nothing the matter, Miss Magdalen. 
The master——” with a hasty step forward as Mag- 
dalen’s tears started again. 

“Is quite well. Sarah, will you tell the other 
servants that my father is—is going to be married — 
I mean he /s being married to-day—and he will be 
home with his—his wife on Saturday.” 

“Miss Magdalen! My dear,” exclaimed Sarah piti- 
fully, holding the sobbing form of her young mistress 
in a tender embrace. 

“Don't, Sarah ; I cannot bear it, 
indeed,” said Magdalen, calming herself with a great 
effort, and putting Sarah from her gently but de- 
cidedly. 


consent,’ 


please don’t. 


* Tell the servants, and have the rooms over- 
looking the lawn made ready. No; not another word ; 
there are some things one can bear best in solitude.” 

Sarah knew better than to pursue the subject when 
Magdalen spoke in that tone. 

“T never thonght to see the day.” she murmured, 
dejectedly, as she reluctantly departed on her errand. 

* Nor I,” said Magdalen to herself, bitterly. 

She had been too lone her father’s sole companion 
not to feel to the full the severity of the blow which 
had fallen so unexpectedly upon her. There had been 
a love and confidence between them such as rarely 
exists in the happiest homes; and though no doubt 
it was partly the result of peculiar circumstances, it 
Was none the touchingly tender. There 


less 


was 


something pathetic, to those who knew the rector’s 
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story, in the devotedness of the young daughter to the 
father whose years scarcely justified the snowy white- 
ness of his hair. The Devonshire folk are slow of 
speech, and not easily moved to tears, but there was 
honest deep feeling in the homely comments that 
followed the two almost inseparable figures in their 
visitings amongst the poor. 

“ Her’s a bonny maid, sure enough ! ” 

“ Her ‘ll be the image of ber mother, dear soul!” 

“My! but John Cartmel’s had a sight o’ trouble in 
his days.” 

“He have, and no mistake!” And then the story 
was told again to an audience whose interest in it 
was not a whit lessened by its want of novelty. 

John Cartmel had been presented to the rich living 
of Thornley five-and-twenty years before this narra- 
tive commences. An only child, and early in life 
bereaved of both parents, he had naturally acquired 
considerable self-reliance, and he entered upon his 
new duties with few misgivings. He was burning with 
a young clergyman’s zeal for the cause he advocated, ° 
full of plans for his people’s welfare, and perhaps a 
little too much imbued with a sense of his importance 
in the threefold dignity of rector, squire, and Justice 
of the Peace. He had, too, a large private income of 
his own, and was not only willing, but anxious, toe 
spend his money in relieving those less favoured by 
fortune than himself; and yet, in reviewing his 
position at the end of the first year, he could not but 
acknowledge to himself that he had not been al- 
together a success. He had nothing in common with 
the fox-hunting squires in the neighbouring towns 
and villages, and shrank from their rough-and-ready 
joviality ; and they in their turn looked with some 
contempt upon a man who scarcely knew arable from 
pasture land, who could not converse with them on 
the succession of crops. and was perfectly at sea con- 
They 
had graver complaints, though, than these, to bring 
against him. 


cerning the ailments and treatment of cattle. 


In spite of his high-class bringing-up, 
when he found himself on the magistrates’ bench, 
called upon to judge between the prosperous men 
around him and the hungry, ragged violator of the 
Game Laws in the dock before him, every generous 
impulse of his nature rebelled against the necessity of 
sending the half-starved wretch to expiate his crime 
in prison. 

As a minister his appearance was too youthful for 
him to have much influence with the class of people 
anxious to reach. The men 
slouched out of his way ; the women, with a friendly 
and patronising—‘* And how be ee?” wrung the 
soapsuds from their comely arms, wiped a chair for 
him, and talked to him willingly enough of any and 
Their 
own troubles, his loneliness “up to Thornley,” their 
neighbours’ affairs—all possessed 
for them; but 


whom he was most 


every subject he introduced—except religion. 


an overwhelming 
when he tried to ascertain 
their views concerning church-going and the like, the 
round arms were plunged into the wash-tub again, 
and a gentle “ Have ‘ee?” “Do ‘ee now?” in the soft 


interest 


accent which fell so pleasantly upon his ears, was all 
the answer he could elicit. 
With a sudden distrust of himself, engendered by 
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his failures and his uncongenial surroundings, he 
grew gradually more reserved in his manner, and 
more retiring in his habits, until finally he was rarely 
seen except in the pulpit at the Sunday services. 

One year, indeed, there was, when a change seemed 
imminent. Upcombe and the surrounding districts 
were shaken to their foundations by the news that the 
rector had married a factory hand—a girl of seventeen 
or thereabouts, and with no such beauty as might be 
held some excuse for the rash act. Nobody visited the 
young wife—few people even saw her—and the rector 











“*T thought he loved me so,’ she said at last.”—p. 219. 


had little time for the repentance which his friends 
darkly prophesied would be the natural result of his 
hasty marriage, for in less than a year the rectory 
blinds were drawn, and a quiet funeral left the rectory 
gates, bearing to her last home the little country girl 
over whose grave but one mourner stood. That one, 
with a sob he could no longer repress, turned away as 
the service ended, disregarding the sympathisers who 
crowded round him, and who he knew were saying in 
their hearts that it was “just as well for him” that 
things had happened so. 

Just as well? Yes, that the fair soul had fled to its 
Maker; that the gentle heart which had grieved over 
the slights he had suffered for her sake should be at 
rest. But that he should be alone henceforth; that 








never again his wife should meet him at the gate, 
never again look shyly into his face for the com. 
mendation her hours of study had fairly earned— 
was all that just as well for him? 

A sudden sense of his loss, of the awful desolation 
of his life. came upon him, and the pent-up agony of 
days found vent in the cry, sent up from the man’s 
very soul— 

* My God, help me!” 

The answer to his prayer came in the recollection of 
his wife's last words— 





“You will love my baby, John? You will not let 
anyone be unkind to my little child because her 
mother was a factory girl?) John——” 

His reply had been a passionate cry to her not to 
break his heart; but now her appeal came back to 
him with some healing power in it, for tne thought 
that he had still her child to guard, as he had guarded 
her, against the world’s coldness and harshness, roused 
him from his grief and provided him with a new 
interest in life. 

The world, however, or that small portion of it 
which concerned itself with the affairs of the Re- 
verend John Cartmel, soon began to regret the barrier 
it had so hastily set up between itself and him. 
Philippa Hele, the factory girl, even when raised from 
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her humble station in life and converted into the 
rector's wife, was not the sort of person to be received 
in society, but Magdalen Cartmel, the rector’s daughter 
and heiress, would certainly be a person whom it 
would be desirable to know. Accordingly, the little 
potentates of the place made friendly overtures to the 
rector ; and though he met their advances with scarcely 
concealed indifference, he gradually drifted into the 
old intercourse with them, though never, except in his 
home—when teaching or playing with his little 
daughter—did he bear any resemblance to the John 
Cartmel of earlier days. He lived only for his child, 
finding in the never-failing welcome of her baby lips 
and the rapturous clasp of her soft arms round his 
neck some consolation for the life she had cost him. 

As for the child herself, as she left childhood 
behind, the value of such scholarly companionship 
was inestimable. The teaching of one who knew how 
to make study attractive, and the daily intercourse 
with a mind far above the ordinary level, could not 
fail to produce their natural effects. Magdalen grew 
up more accomplished, more conversant with the 
scientific and political interests of the day, than girls, 
even in these advanced times, usually are, and though 
she had read, or her father had read to her, the best 
works of all the most famous authors, yet the novel- 
devouring mania of the period had passed her by 
unharmed. The jealous eye of her father, not un- 
mindful of the fact that any shortcomings on the 
part of his child would be attributed to her mother’s 
low origin, anxiously compared her with the daughters 
of the neighbouring gentry, and, much to his relief, 
found that comparisou greatly to the disadvantage 
of those loud-voiced, slangy, and masculine young 
women. 

“Whatever her faults,” he thought, “ there is nothing 
unfeminine about my daughter,” and undeclared, but 
none the less firmly fixed in his mind, was the con- 
viction that his fair stately Magdalen had no faults 
atall. Certainly, he might be pardoned for thinking 
so, for he saw nothing of them; she was ever the 
same to him: a ready helper in his parish work, a 
bright companion in his leisure hours, and a loving 
minister to his comfort. Yet there were people who 
looked upon the rector’s daughter with no kindly eye. 
She was too shrewd to please those who whined dis- 
mally over their poverty when indolence was really 
the spectre that lurked in the background ; too en- 
tirely genuine herself to be deceived by those whose 
religion was assumed simply with a view to possible 
pecuniary profit. 
haughty and unapproachable, perhaps not altogether 


Those of her own class called her 


without cause; but the reason was not far to seek. 
Mr. Cartmel had himself told 
story, and taught her to 
memory, but it was impossible to avoid some allusion 
to the manner in which the neighbours had slighted 
her, and Magdalen in her intercourse with them, 


Magdalen his wife’s 


reverence her mother’s 


having ever before her mind the picture of the young 
bride pining away amidst the desolate grandeur of her 
surroundings, grew cold and hard in her manner, 
and met their cordiality with chilling politeness. 
Matrons who would gladly have welcomed her as a 
daughter-in-law, and girls, who had attempted often, 
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but vainly, to draw her iuvo their circles, called her 
eccentric and peculiar; but in the eyes of their sons 


and brothers her very unapproachableness added 
another to her many attractions. But Magdalen did 
not desire their friendship, and shrank from the young 
men’s bucolic love-making. At the age of nineteen 
she still considered her happiest hours those spent 
with her father, acting as his secretary and amanu- 
ensis, or working amongst the poor of his parish. 
If, as sometimes happened, he remonstrated with her 
for devoting the best hours of a lovely summer day 
to searching out references for his sermons, Magdalen 
would laughingly assure him that she envied nobody. 

“T have the best of fathers,” she would - say 
lovingly, resting her soft cheek on his bent head, 


“and a lovely home. “ What have I left to wish 


»” 


for! 


CHAPTER II. 


THORNLEY ReEcTORY had been built with a view to 
comfort rather than to beauty, but the ivy which 
clothed its walls so bounteously had quite succeeded 
in effacing their gaunt outlines, and the square lofty 
rooms, the capacious cupboards, and the wide corri- 
dors abounding in roomy recesses, made it the envy of 


every housewife in Upcombe. The grounds, too, 
were beautiful enough to attract attention even in 


a county so widely famed for its rare loveliness as 
Devon. The rectory itself stood on the side of a 
hill. A coppice stretched behind far over the brow of 
the hill, and well-filled orchards lay to either side 
of the house. The front was a wilderness of beauty 
—lilies of the valley grew everywhere, mingling 
their faint sweet odour with that of daffodils and 
heliotrope until the warm summer air was laden with 
perfume. Clumps of hart’s-tongue, with their cool 
green fronds, nestled under laurel and holly bushes 
and threw into rich relief their dark luxuriance. 
Rhododendrons, in every lovely tint from white to 
crimson, against a shining background of copper- 
beeches, provided a glorious mass of colouring, and 
completely hid the garden from the curious gaze 
of the passers-by who occasionally wandered along 
the river-path. The lawn only—laid for tennis, but 
rarely used—bespoke a vardener’s care. On that the 
old man, who was not permitted to clip the hedges 
into prim evenness nor to uproot the encroaching 
lilies, expended his superfluous energy. Its green, 
velvety expanse, watered, cut, aud rolled every day, 
was the pride of his life—an earnest of what he could 

A wicket- 
branches of 


do if only he had the ordering of things. 
gate, almost hidden by overhanging 
laburnum now fading under the June sun to a sickly 
whiteness, led out on to the river-path which was 
the only approach to the front of the house, and not 
often used, visitors preferring the nearest cut from 
Upcombe. through the coppice to the side door of 
the house; but during the few days which elapsed 
between the news of the rectors marriage and his 
return home with his wife, both entrances were be- 
sieged to such an extent that Magdalen’s patience 
was sorely tried. Her pride would not allow her 
to shirk the ordeal of receiving the visitors who came 
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to wonder at or condole with her, but so unbearable 
did the infliction become that it was a positive relief 
when Saturday came, and with it a letter from her 
father announcing the time of the travellers’ arrival. 

“My step-mother shall have no just cause to de- 
preciate my housekeeping, but at the same time she 
shall not imagine her arrival necessitated any special 
preparation,” the girl said to herself; and though it 
cost her much careful thought to insure perfect 
arrangements that should yet bear no appearance 
of unusual display, she considered the time well spent. 
Consequently, when at last the carriage wheels were 
heard on the drive, and Magdalen hurried into the hall, 
it was a surprise, and not an agreeable one, to find 
the servants there in gala attire. and with an air 
of pleasurable excitement about them. 

“Le roi est mort—vive le roi!” thought Magdalen 
to herself. 





“Well, my dear Madgie !” said her father’s voice. 

“How are you, father?” said Magdalen, coolly, 
crossing the hall with dignified deliberation, and 
offering her cheek for his kiss. 

He held her a moment away from him, and looked 
anxiously into her half-averted face, then sighed a 
little. He felt chilled—this was not the daughter 
from whom he had parted a few short weeks ago, who 
had thrown her arms lovingly round his neck, and 
bidden him * Come back soon ! ” 

He recognised with an inward tremor that his 
domestic arrangements did not promise to be quite as 
peaceful in the future as they had been in the past. 
and it was a little nervously that he turned to intro- 
duce his wife and daughter to each other. 

“And Lawrence—where is he, my dear /—Law- 
rence came with us—met us at Bristol, after all, 
Magdalen.” 

“Lawrence is looking after my luggage, I think, 
John,” said Mrs. Cartmel, and, attracted by the soft- 
ness of the voice, Mag lalen looked, for the first time, 
attentively at her step riouher. A glance of singular 
sweetness met hers, and the face. as Magdalen was 
not slow to recognise, had the calm beauty of a 
middle age gracefully accepting the inevitable 
weight of years. 

“You would like to go at once to your room, and 
have some tea there, I dare say,” Magdalen suggested 
—coldly, but with perfect politeness. 

“Thank you, my dear, I should. I am very tired,” 
said Mrs. Cartmel, with a wistful appeal in her eyes 
against which Magdalen hardened her heart. 

“Will you show Mrs. Cartmel to her room, Sarah?” 

A young man entering the hall caught the last 
words, and as he noted the tone and expression which 
accompanied them a sudden angry colour rose into 
his face. He acknowledged Mr. Cartmel’s introduc- 
tion with a very stiff bow, and the rector, nervously 
conscious of the general constraint. made some exeuse 
for taking his step-son away into the safe refuge of 
his study. 

He could scarcely have done anything more im- 
politic. The way in which he said—* Come, Lawrence, 
my boy,” and passed his arm through the young man’s, 
with an evident desire to get away from Magdalen, 
raised a fury of indignation in her heart. She could 


scarcely contain her mingled rage and grief, and, 
fearful lest the servants should see her agitation, she 
hurried out into a quiet corner of the coppice to 
endeavour to recover her composure. 

Presently she was aware that the visitor had left 
her father, and, getting farther into the shade of the 
trees. Magdalen watched Lawrence Enderby, as he 
paced slowly up and down, frowning heavily. 

“He is handsome, at any rate,” she thought to 
herself, with grudging admiration of the tall, well- 
built figure, the clearly cut features, and the crisp 
dark hair, which, although so closely cropped, still 
showed an inclination to curl. The eyes, shaded by 
long black lashes, she could not see at the moment, but 
presently, as she stepped with a sudden impulse into 
the path, they were raised and met hers. 

“*A daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most 
divinely fair,’ quoted Lawrence to himself as he 
came near Magdalen, adding the mental comment— 
“And as heartless as she is beautiful.” 

“T am glad to meet you here—and now, Miss 
Cartmel,” he said, slowly, “for I wished to speak to 
you.” 

“Indeed!” Magdalen returned, looking up and dis- 
covering that the eyes, concerning the colour of which 
ste had been speculating, were of that dark, keen 
grey which is so often apt to make a steady gaze 
somewhat disconcerting. 

“IT have been wondering,’ the young man con- 
tinued deliberately, “why your father’s marriage 
should be so distasteful to you—it evidently is—when 
I, who am situated much as you are, look upon the 
matter in so different a light. I felt myself dis- 
tinctly a gainer by the new state of things.” 

“No doubt,” said Magdalen, drily. * Had your 
mother married a poor man of no position, should you 
have been equally ready to welcome him?” 

There was no mistaking the tone. The colour rose 
into Lawrence's face, and for a moment he was silent. 

Then he said quietly— 

“T will not pretend to misunderstand you, Miss 
Cartmel. You imagine my mother’s motive in marry- 
ing as she has done was a mercenary one. You are 
wrong. She has a large income of her own, quite 
irrespective of the fortune left her by my father, and 
that is not an inconsiderable one, for he was a pro- 
sperous tradesman, and had retired from business 
some time before his death.” 

Magdalen shrugged her shoulders. 

* Really, Mr. Enderby, I am less curious than you 
seem to imagine,” she said, not willing to show the 
surprise she felt, ““and I scarcely see that we shall do 
any good by discussing this matter. I shall not 
attempt to feign a satisfaction I do not feel. My 
father went away for his holidays, and in seven weeks 
he has married a comparative stranger, brought her 
home and put her in my place. Can I be expected to 
feel very kindly towards her ?” 

* Not a stranger, Miss Cartmel. They were very 
great friends years ago. Besides, have you never 
realised what a desolate man your father would have 
been but for his daughter? You have? Then if you 
left him—if, some day you married—how then ?’ 
“T should never have left him ; he knew that.” 
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Lawrence laid a detaining hand on her arm as she 
turned towards the house. 

“At least, you will not—you will try not to make 
my mother unhappy? She is very sensitive; it will 
grieve her very much if she cannot make friends with 
you.” 

“Do not distress yourself. You over-estimate my 
influence, I assure you,’ said Magdalen, no sign of 
relenting in her face nor in her voice. 

A sudden fire flashed into Lawrence’s eyes. 

“T heard your first words to my mother, and the 
tone, too, in which you said them,” he replied sternly. 
“Remember this, Miss Cartmel. I will not stand by 
and see her made unhappy. Happen what may, I will 
prevent any chance of that.” 

“He threatens 
claimed Magdalen, as with one indignant defiant 
glance she hurried away. “If he had let things 
alone, who knows but I might have even liked her in 
time—she is certainly of a kindly disposition—but 





actually threatens me—me!” ex- 


now— 

The small white teeth set themselves together in a 
way that boded ill to the invaders, and the blue eyes 
darkened ominously. 

Just at that unpropitious moment Mrs. Cartmel, 
leaving her room, met her step-daughter face to face, 
and disregarding, or not noticing, the girl’s stormy 
aspect, paused to speak to her. 

“Madgie—I suppose I may call you so, my dear?’ 
she began; but Magdalen’s passion had reached its 
climax, and she was in no mood to care whom she 
vented it upon. 

“Certainly not. Why should you? It is my father’s 
favourite name for me,” she exclaimed, with angry 
vehemence ; and passing on she left her step-mother 


’ 


gazing after her in sorrowful astonishment. 

The words, however, had scarcely left Magdalen’s 
lips before she was bitterly ashamed of having uttered 
them. Instead of being coldly dignified, she had 
behaved like a spoilt child, and had, moreover, re- 
ceived no provocation that could possibly excuse her 
conduct. There remained but one thing to do, and 
that was to apologise at once before they all met at 
dinner, and, this course of action determined upon, 
Magdalen was not long in making her way to her step- 
mother’s room. In answer to her light tap at the 
door, Mrs, Cartmel herself appeared at it, and perhaps 
guessing Magdalen’s errand from her subdued air, she 
drew the girl gently within the room. 

“Tam sorry I spoke to you as I did just now, Mrs. 
Cartmel,”’ said Magdalen hurriedly. “I had been— 
somebody had annoyed me very much, and that must 
be my excuse, though I know it is not really any 
excuse at all.” , 

“Say no more about it, my dear,’ Mrs. Cartmel 
said kindly. “I sincerely hope we shall be friends, 
youand I. Try to think that T shall take some of the 
anxiety and worry of a household off shoulders too 
young to bear it, instead of looking upon me as a 
usurper of valued privileges. If you will do this, I 
do not think we shall need to quarrel.” 

Magdalen’s face grew rather mutinous again over 
this admonitory speech, but she received her step- 
mother’s kiss submissively if not very graciously, 
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and went down to dinner with her in a much more 
amiable frame of mind. But her scarcely formed 
good resolutions instantly fled before the stern watch- 
fulness of Lawrence's keen eyes, and a spirit of 
contrariety took possession of her. At least this 
dictatorial young man should not think that his 
threats had had any effect upon her; and in pursuance 
of this determination her manner to Mrs. Cartmel 
was distant enough to somewhat disconcert that lady 
after the recent tacit understanding. 

Lawrence’s face flushed ominously when Magdalen’s 
curt replies cut short his mother’s genial attempts 
to give the conversation a livelier and more general 
tone. Mrs. Cartmel saw his annoyance, and wisely 
refrained from appearing to notice Magdalen’s manner 
—so causing the dinner to pass off without any 
open display of ill-feeling. In the drawing-room 
afterwards fresh surprises awaited Mrs. Cartmel, who 
began to think that her step-daughter was rather 
eccentric. Magdalen, though by no means friendly, 
was evidently anxious to atone for her incivility. As 
soon, however, as her father and Lawrence joined 
them, she resumed her silent chilling demeanour, and 
as early as possible, with a general and rather con- 
strained good-night, retired to her own room. 

Magdalen’s prejudice against her step-mother had 
received a sudden check with her first glance into 
Mrs. Cartmel’s gentle face, and though she was 
scarcely in a mood to own it to herself, her jealous 
fears had been set at rest by her kindly forbearance 
and unassuming manner. It was against Lawrence 
she now felt the most bitterness, and her pulses 
beat indignantly as she recalled his stern authori- 
tative words and angry looks. However, she thought, 
in a few days he would start on that trip to Norway 
which he had postponed for the sake of seeing 
his mother settled in her new home, and then they 
would be more at ease, and she could afford to be 
civil to her father’s wife; but until then it should be 
her chief care to avoid a word that could lead him 
to suppose that she had either feared his anger or 
yielded, like a school-girl, to his commands. But as 
the days passed, each one discovering to Magdalen 
some sweet new trait in her step-mother’s character, 
it became difficult in the extreme to carry out her 
programme. One moment she would be chatting 
pleasantly to Mrs. Cartmel—the next Lawrence would 
enter the room, and with some cold, unfriendly remark 
she would leave the mother and son together; but 
the hurt, puzzled wonderment on her step-mother’s 
face would reproach the girl until she saw her again 
and could appease her conscience by some little shyly 
proffered attention. She wondered, with angry im- 
patience, when Lawrence intended to start on his 
journey ; but, for all the mention made of it, his tour 
in Norway might never have been in contemplation 
at all. At last even his mother expressed some sur- 
prise at his prolonged stay at the rectory. 

‘I should have gone some days ago,” was his 
reply, “but for the fact that I dislike leaving you 
shut up in this country solitude with an insolent 
girl, whose chief object is apparently to make you 
unhappy.” 

“Oh, I think, Laurie, you are too severe,” 
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remonstrated Mrs. Cartmel. ‘“ Sometimes. just lately, 
she has seemed particularly anxious to be friendly.” 

“My dearest mother,” exclaimed the young man, 
“do you think there is anyone in the world of 
whom you could not find something kind to say?” 

“T daresay there are many, Laurie.” 

“T don’t believe it,” returned her son warmly ; “and 
your patience with that girl makes me the more 
indignant at her conduct.” 

“Tam afraid that you are rather prejudiced against 
her ; and I am sorry if that is so, for she should stand 
almost in the relation of a sister to you.” 

Lawrence raised his eyebrows. 

“ Build no such castles in the air as that,” he said 
laughing. “From what I’ve already seen of her, I 
shall be in no hurry to claim your very amiable step- 
daughter as a sister !” 

“Laurie!” ‘exclaimed Mrs. Cartmel under her 
breath: but it was too late—Magdalen, entering the 
room from the conservatory, had caught the words. 

There was an embarrassed pause, for Lawrence felt 
uncomfortably conscious, not only of having made 
a most ungentlemanly speech, but of having further 
embittered his enemy against him, and at the same 
time given her an advantage over him of which, no 
doubt, she would readily avail herself. 

Magdalen, however, though a slight flush rose 
into her face, took up her book, and with a little 
contemptuous glance at him retired to a distant 
window. 

“You must apologise, Lawrence. You cannot let 
it pass—she heard you distinctly,” whispered Mrs. 
Cartmel distressfully. 

“Leave us together, mother, and I will try to put 
it right,” he said. Magdalen looked up resentfully as 
he approached her. 

“Do not attempt any apology, Mr. Enderby. Your 





frankly expressed opinion will save us affecting a 
cordiality it is impossible we can feel.” 

“Nevertheless, Miss Cartmel, I regret that I ex- 
pressed myself so uncourteously, though I agree with 
you that any pretence of friendship between Mrs. 
Cartmel’s step-daughter, who treats her with studied 
insolence, and her son, whose chief thought is for 
her happiness, is impossible.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he turned somewhat 
abruptly away, and presently Magdalen saw him 
slowly pacing up and down the lawn with his mother, 
his arm thrown lightly round her; and, in spite of 
herself the girl felt a momentary grudging admira- 
tion of his filial devotedness. 


CHAPTER III. 


A FEW days after this occurrence, Lawrence, com- 
fortably ensconced behind the drawn curtains which 
concealed the cosy window-seat in the library, un- 
consciously revenged himself upon Magdalen for his 
discomfiture, by playing the part of eavesdropper 
to a conversation which it suddenly dawned upon 
him was by no means intended for his ears. 

* And I wish, my dear, you would not call me Mrs. 
Cartmel—your father, I can see, does not like it,” 







were the words which first drew his attention from 
his book. 

In the pause that followed he found himself wait- 
ing with strained eaverness for the answer. 

It came in a tone quite new to him. 

“T could not call you ‘ mother ’—you will under. 
stand the word is sacred to me. I will say ‘mater, 
as Lawrence does sometimes, if you like.” 

“Thank you, Magdalen. I shall like it,” said Mrs, 
Cartmel quietly. 

“But I’m forgetting my errand,” said Magdalen. 
“Cook has had a letter to say that her father is 
dangerously ill, and she wants to go home as soon as 
she can be spared. Her eyes are so red with crying, 
poor soul, that she is not fit to come in to see you 
herself. I know several young women, any one of 
whom would take her place for a time.” 

“She may go at once, of course,” said Mrs. Cart- 
mel ; “ will you tell her so, my dear? ” 

As Magdalen hurried off on her errand, Lawrence 
emerged from his hiding-place. 

* Mother, is Magdalen usually so much more amiable 
when alone with you than when we are all together?” 

“Why, Lawrence,” exclaimed Mrs. Cartmel, rather 
startled, “I had quite forgotten that you were in the 
room. What did you say about Magdalen?” she 
added, as he received her remark in silence. 

“T asked you whether she was always, when alone 
with you, as pleasant as she was just now ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cartmel, with rather a puzzled air. 
“Tn fact, Lawrence, she seems to be quite another girl 
when her father and you are in the room. I cannot 
understand it at all.” 

Lawrence thought he could, but the sudden re- 
appearance of the subject of their conversation put 
a stop to it. 

“Cook is very much obliged to you, Mrs. Cartmel, 
she will start on her journey to-night,” Magdalen 
said shortly ; and taking up a book, she retired to the 
seat lately vacated by Lawrence, whither—after a 
comical glance at his mother’s face, which only too 
plainly expressed her astonishment at her step- 
daughter’s quick changes of mood—he followed her, 
and made some careless remark about the weather. 
Magdalen replied without raising her eyes from her 
book, and a long silence ensued, during which Law- 
rence stood with his hands in his pockets softly 
whistling. At last Magdalen glanced up impatiently, 
and met his eyes fixed on her face with a kind of 
amused scrutiny. 

“Does it annoy you?” he asked. 

“ Does what annoy me?” 

“Whistling. You look as though it did. Do you 
know that it has been quite a fashionable amusement 
lately 2” 

“An exceedingly intellectual one!” 

“Isn’t it? Almost as much so as the perusal of 
Shakespeare—it is Shakespeare, isn’t it, that you are 
studying so intently?” leaning forward to look at her 
book. 

“yea” 

“And you wish I wouldn't bother you, eh? Well, 
just one more question: have you ever read Mueh 
Ado About Nothing ?” 











TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. 














“ Magdalen was comfortably curled up on a rug at her feet.”—p. 226. 


“T have read all Shakespeare’s plays—why ?” 

“There is something about you which suggests 
‘Beatrice * to me.” 

“About me?” 

“Oh, I don’t expect you to acknowledge it; one 
never sees these likenesses oneself,’ said Lawrence 
carelessly, as he strolled away. 

The next day, much to Magdalen’s relief, he set off 
on his journey, and the inmates of the rectory settled 
down once more to the uneventful quiet which of late 
had been rather interrupted. 

Magdalen, having made up her mind that her step- 
mother was by no means the kind of person she had 
anticipated, abdicated, with a fairly good grace, the 
position which had been hers so long; and Mrs. 


Cartmel, on her side, being honestly anxious to gain 
Magdalen’s love and confidence, the two were very 
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soon good friends, ina way which delighted the rectors 
heart, and went far towards restoring the old happy 
relations between the father and daughter. There 
was one subject, however, very dear to Mrs. Cartmel'’s 
heart, and very often on her lips, which called forth 
no responsive sympathy from Magdalen, and that was 
Mrs. Cartmel’s son. 

Magdalen listened to his mother’s praise of him. 
her recollections of his boyhecd, and stories of his 
college days, attentively but in silence; and the 
letters from Norway, bright, clever descriptions of his 
travels and adventures, which his mother proudly 
passed on to her husband and step-daughter, Mag- 
dalen returned without any comment. 

“You will like Laurie very much when you really 
know him,” Mrs. Cartmel would say complacently. 
“ Everyone does.” 
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“ Everyone,” thought Magdalen grimly, “has not, 
perhaps, been so fortunate as to hear the immaculate 
Lawrence’s candid opinion of them,” but she said not 
a word in disparagement of him, and, indeed, felt, 
with her step-mother, that a good deal of sunshine 
had gone out of the house with him. 

“T wonder when Lawrence will come home,” she 
said one day. ‘He has been away six weeks.” 

“T should think he is on his way now; it is 
nearly a week since he wrote,” said Mrs. Cartmel. 

“ More—a week yesterday,” corrected Magdalen. 

“So much? Then we may expect him any day. 

“ Mater, do you think Iam like any of Shakespeare’s 
heroines ? ” 

“T have not studied them much,” said Mrs. Cartmel 
amusedly. “Why, my dear?” 

“Somebody once said I was like Beatrice in Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 

“Was it, perhaps, somebody who wished to play 
Benedick ?” said Mrs. Cartmel, smiling. 

“Oh no!” hastily and flushing. “It was Law- 
rence.” 

“Who is taking my name in vain?” 

The library curtains were suddenly thrown back, 
and Lawrence, stepping within them, laughingly 
surveyed the little group. 

Mrs. Cartmel had taken possession of the low 
cushioned window-seat, and Magdalen was comfort- 
ably curled up ona rug at her feet. 

“Mr. Enderby!” she exclaimed, springing up. 

‘“My dear Lawrence !”’ said his mother delightedly. 

And then followed a torrent of questions, during 
which Magdalen slipped away unobserved, wondering 
how much Lawrence had heard of the conversation he 
had broken in upon. It was several days before she 
obtained any definite knowledge on the point, though 
she had an uneasy consciousness that since his return 
he greeted her formal “ Mrs. Cartmel” with amuse- 
ment instead of anger, and assumed towards herself a 
friendliness of manner which under the circumstances 
was rather disconcerting. 

One sultry August afternoon, after proposing 
tennis and allowing himself to lose—a_ thing 
Magdalen, who was a good player, particularly de- 
tested—he strolled out with her on to the river-bank, 
and leading the way to a favourite retreat of hers, 
suggested, in a tone which did not admit of a refusal, 
that they should rest and talk. 

“You don’t want to rest!” said Magdalen crossly. 
“You did not play a bit.” 

“Too hot,” said Lawrence lazily. 

“Do you think you will like Upcombe, Mr. En- 
derby ?” Magdalen said at last, after a silence which 
was becoming oppressive. 

“It is rather early to venture an opinion on that 
point, Miss Cartmel,” he said at once, with a gravity 
equal to her own; “but,” he added, with a change of 
tone, “not too soon, I think, to be quite sure that you 
and I might sink formality so far as to address each 
other by our Christian names,” 

“T should have imagined,” said Magdalen, flushing, 
“that the last thing you would have desired would 
have been to sink any formality with a person whom 
you regard as you do me.” 


” 





“ As Ido you?” inquiringly. 

“You seem to forget that I heard your opinion of 
me from your own lips.” 

“But the conduct that provoked the speech you 
refer to is changed.” 

“T don’t understand you,” colouring. 

“No? Well, the conservatory may be a capital 
place for hearing no good of oneself, but for in. 
voluntary eavesdropping give me the library window- 
seat. Are you not beginning to find it rather diffi. 
cult to play your part?” he went on, a quizzical 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Magdalen’s colour rose. 

“Really, Mr. Enderby—-—” she began, rising; but 
Lawrence laid his hand persuasively on her arm, and 
drew her back to her seat. 

“Nay, give mea hearing, Magdalen. This misun- 
derstanding has been chiefly my own fault, I 
acknowledge. I ought to have given you time to 
know my mother before saying words to you against 
which your pride could not fail to rebel. You will 
forgive me?” 

Magdalen was silent, carefully and industriously 
stripping a rose of its perfumed petals; but some 
signs of relenting there must have been in her face, 
for Lawrence did not look discouraged. 

“ You will forgive me, and treat me as your brother 
from this moment?” he entreated. 

A little smile, hastily suppressed, quivered round 
Magdalen’s lips. 

“You yourself repudiated that relationship, you 
know.” 

“Then let us say ‘friend.’ I think, on the whole, 
I'd rather say ‘ friend.’” 

If the words were indifferent, the tone was 
not. 

“But I’ve been looking upon you as my bitterest 
enemy ever sinve I met you,” persisted Magdalen. 

“ Never mind that; have you not heard that it’s 
‘as well to begin with a little aversion?’” he said 
audaciously. ‘Come, Magdalen, shake hands.” 

Magdalen obeyed, the last remnant of her resent- 
ment vanishing under the influence of Lawrence's 
sunny smile. 

“It’s been much ado about nothing, after all, hasn't 
it?” he said. 

“That was what you meant, then ?” said Magdalen, 
somewhat irrelevantly. 

“In likening you to Beatrice? Well, yes, partly.” 
And something in the tone of that qualification, and the 
glance that accompanied it, warned Magdalen that it 
would be discreet to change the subject, which she 
did with a haste that betokened some confusion. But 
Lawrence was too wise a man to press his advantage, 
and rightly guessed that he had ventured enough for 
the present. 

At no very distant date. however, was enacted the 
old, old story for which each fresh player claims the 
charm of novelty, and Magdalen, love’s willing 
captive, was fain to confess, in answer to Lawrences 
laughing challenge, that to the advent, so much 
dreaded and rebelled against, of a step-mother to 
Thornley, she owed the greatest happiness of her 
life. A.Q.¢. 



























THREE 


A PARABLE FOR 





N aclever little book, 
called “Friends of 
the Olden Time,” 
Miss Gardner, of 
Newnham College, 
asks the boys and 
girls whom she 
wishes to introduce 
to Solon, Pericles, 
Socrates, and other 
worthies of the past, 
to imagine that they 
have fallen asleep. Whilst they 
steep, Time’s clock runs back- 
ward instead of forward at a 
tremendous rate, so that the 
young folk wake up more than 
two thousand years before Christ. 
If every reader of this page 
could thus fall asleep, I should 
like them to wake up on New Year's morning in Rome 
two thousand years ago. There would be plenty of 
sweetmeats in every home that day; but you would 
find something else ready for all the boys and girls. 
Friends would bring you bright copper coins with 
two faces upon them. One looks old and worn, for it 
is the face of the Past, weary with long working and 
thinking ; the other is bright and young, for it is the 
Present, busy with New Year's joys and hopes, which 
leave no room for care. The name of this god with 
two heads was Janus. He has lost his divinity, but he 
still visits the earth, which has long ceased to pray to 
him that he may start the world on its way through 
another year. 

The Romans called him the Porter of Heaven, for he 
unlocked every door with the key he bore in his left 
hand. In his right hand he grasped a staff, for Janus 
had come to govern the year. Every morning the 
pious Roman prayed to that god, for he ushered in the 
day as he ushered in the year. On New Year’s Day 
only good words were to be spoken, because all things 
were wrapped up in their beginnings. Those who 
started January well might expect happy months to 
follow, on which they could look back with pleasure 
in after years. 

We have not yet turned our old coin. We have 
been too busy studying Janus with his two faces to 
look at the ship on the other side. What does it 
mean? There is no one to tell us now, but we shall 
not be far astray if we take it as an emblem of 
human life. You sing sometimes 





“We are out on the ocean sailing.” 


Our lives are like a voyage with storm and sun- 
shine, but those who have the Great Pilot on board 
shall by-and-bye reach that blessed port where the 
Surges cease to beat and every tempest is still. 

Iwant you to think of three faces. 
The first is the PAst, always growing older and 





FACES. 


YOUNG AND OLD. 





wiser ; the second is the PRESENT, constantly busy at his 
work ; the third is the FUTURE, waiting for us with a 
smile or a frown, his face half-hidden in the mist 
through which the Present often tries to look. 

If I could get those three faces stamped on a bright 
coin, so that you could always look at them when you 
wanted to remember this little parable, how pleasant 
and easy it would be to think of it! Buta coin would 
not be big enough. We should want a great canvas, 
on which to paint a thousand faces. Then you might 
understand how it is that the Past is always growing 
older. 

Your Past has taught you some good lessons. Per- 
haps you remember the day when you began to 
pray : the day when you learned how much an angry 
or untruthful word grieved God and those who love 
you. The little girl of seven would find her own Past 
just seven years old; the old grandmother of eighty 
would see a Past that had lived as long as she. But 
we should want other faces. Open some old book that 
tells you of men who lived hundreds of years ago; or 
turn to that first word in the Bible—“ In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 

There you learn that the Past is growing older 
every day. That is the reason why he is so wise. He 
remembers so many things, that he can always tell 
you some new story and teach you some happy lesson. 
Moses said, “‘ Remember the days of old, consider the 
years of many generations: ask thy father, and he 
will shew thee; thy elders, and they will tell 
thee” (Deut. xxxii. 7). 

Or look at Bildad’s words: “ For inquire, I pray 
thee, of the former age, and prepare thyself to the 
search of their fathers : (for we are but of yesterday, 
and know nothing, because our days upon earth are 
a shadow :) shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, 
and utter words out of their heart?” (Job viii. 8—10) 

Little people do not always understand why they 
are to obey parents and teachers. Is it not because 
the Past has made them wiser than we? so that they 
know how to save us from trouble and sin, as well as 
how to train us to serve God and work for others in 
the Future. If you had to paint the face of the Past, 
you would have to put a wise look in his eyes, and 
from his lips you might catch the invitation : “ Learn 
of me.” 

The Past keeps a book in which all things are 
written down. You cannot blot them out, but you 
can learn many things as you turn the well-worn 
leaves. Thomas Carlyle tells how his God-fearing, 
upright old father used to feel as he turned over some 
pages of his Past. “I’m wae to think ot!” was his 
ery. You will understand what he meant better, 
perhaps, some day than you do now. The moral for 
you and me is: ‘Make the Past your friend. Let 
nothing be written in his book which you will be 
ashamed to read by-and-bye.” A bad Past is a terrible 
thing. It wakes up and curses men. It is like a 
nightmare that tortures them when they lie down to 
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rest. Remember this. We are making our Past every 
day we live. To-day will soon be yesterday; if we 
have grieved God and done wrong, it will be yesterday 
which will grieve and vex us in coming years. 

An English visitor at Odessa once saw a large 
number of Jewish residents go down late in the after- 
noon to the shore. They wished to bury last year's 
sins in the sea, so that they might begin afresh with 








THE QUIVER. 


it was first published, by a strange calculation 
based on the fact that our lives are never perfectly 
pure in the sight of God. If one sin is committed 
every second, the child of ten would have 315,036,000 
sins standing against him in the past. There is no 
way of escape from the burden save through the 
precious blood of Jesus; in that there is “plentiful 
redemption” for us all. God can forgive the past, and 





“You remember the day when you learned how much an untruthful word 
grieved God and those who love you.’’—-p. 227. 


a clear conscience. Groups of them stood closcly 
packed together, looking towards the water. There 
they recited prayers, and read Psalms or a portion of 
Isaiah’s prophecy. They turned their pockets inside 
out and shook them towards the sea. Others made 
a sign of throwing stones into the water. We should 
all do the same if we thought we could thus shake 
ourselves free from past sins. You often sing— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Toplady prefaced it in his Gospel Magazine, where 





He can make it cease to be an enemy and 
become our truest friend. He can fill it, by His grace, 
with pardon, peace, and holiness. To St. Paul, the 
Past had many bitter memories of the days when he 
had been “a persecutor and injurious,” but even he 
obtained mercy. As years passed by the Past wore 
a face that grew brighter and brighter. The Apostle’s 
darkest days were cheered by its smile. “Our re- 
joicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our 


only God. 














conversation in the world, axd more abundantly to 
youward.” 

‘ Preach yourselves a little sermon on how to make 
the Past a constant guide and friend. 

As we turn to scan the face of the PRESENT, we 
see that he never grows older. He lives a moment at 
atime. Yet he is always growing wiser, because the 
Past stands by to tell him how it won its blessings, 
and warn him of the dangers through which it has 
gone. One thing always strikes you as you look at the 
Present and the Past standing side by side. How like 
each other they are! Angry tempers yesterday leave 
atrace in my face to-day. A year of self-indulgence 
sots its stamp upon every feature. The Past is 
making the Present, just as the Present is making the 
Past. 

Take care of your Present. The young prince 
whose death last year made all England mourn went 
down to Whitechapel on January 31st, 1885, to open 
the Whittington Home for Boys. He was himself just 
twenty-one ; it was his first public appearance in 
England. He tried to teach the lads to make the best 
use of the present. ‘“ Whatever you do,” he said, 
“whether it be blacking a pair of shoes, practising 
gymnastics, reading a book, helping a friend, what- 
ever it is—do it as well as you can. ‘If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well, is a good 
old English motto.” He added another rule: “ Never 
do what you know to be wrong. Often you will feel 
inclined, either through your own wishes or through 
the promptings of companions, to do something you 
would like, but which your conscience tells you ought 
not to be done. Then is the time not to give way; be 
brave, stand firm, refuse under any circumstances to 
do what you are not sure is right.” * May I ask you,” 
) If you will 





headded, “ to remember these two things? 
do so, then as you grow up you will be worthy to play 
your part as English citizens.” 
to us now like a legacy of wisdom from lips early 
silenced. It seems to say, Throw your strength into 
your daily duty ; make as much out of yourself as 
you can for God and others. 

The Past is the great teacher, the Present is the 
great worker. Learn to make the best of the moment 


That request comes 


you have, without brooding over past failure or 
dreaming over better days to come. 
“Trust no Future, howe’er picasant, 
Let the dead Past bury its dead, 
Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God oe: head.” 











The world owes its present blessing to people who 
have acted in that spirit. If you could fall asleep, 
and wake up again in that old world through which St. 
Paul and the other Apostles of Jesus passed with their 
Gospel message, what a different world it would seem 
to you from that in which you and I live to-day! 
You would see men that stole, learning to steal no 
more ; you would find those who were stained by vice 
cleansed and renewed by the grace of Christ; you 
would see characters like that of the Philippian jailor 
transformed by the power of God: you would watch 
those cruel sports in which the Romans ence de- 
lighted disappear; you would find the whole face cf 
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society changed by the silent yet mighty working of 
the Kingdom cof Heaven. That past has made our 
present. You must go back to the cross of Jesus and 
to the labours of those first disciples if you would 
understand how all the blessings of to-day have come 
to us from those labours of the past. It is the past to 
which we owe the present. The Church is now reap- 
ing the fruit of the labour and sacrifice of her sons in 
many generations ; it is so in art, in science, in learn- 
ing. The Past is our truest guide. No professor 
ever sat in any chair at any university who had so 
many lessons of wisdom to teach us. Do not forget 
to listen if you wish to make the best use of your 
Present. 

There is still another face. One might paint it 
peering through a veil, sometimes lifting up a corner 
that we may gaze at it for a moment in the hours of 
peril or trial. St. Paul saw the Future in his prison 
at Rome. That sight nerved him to bear shame and 
death. ‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me in that day.” That is the grandest 
sight the future holds for the Christian. It belongs 
not only to apostles and martyrs, “but to all them 
also that love His appearing.” 

We are shaping our future as well as our past. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells how Duncan Parrenness in 
the city of Calcutta had a dream. He had left his 
home in England, and had done many things that he 
would not have liked his gentle mother there ever to 
know about. He thought he saw a drunken man 
come into his rcom. As the moonlight fell on every 
line and wrinkle cf the drunkard’s face, a more 
Ceadly terror than mortal man had ever known seized 
upon the dreamer. “For I saw that his face was my 
very own, but marked, and lined, and scarred with the 
furrows of disease and much evil living—as I once, 
when I was (Lord help me!) very drunk indeed, have 
seen my own face, all white, and drawn, and grown 
old, in a mirror.” How solemn the lesson which lies 
in that story! Fifty years hence—myriads of years 
hence—we shall be what we are now making ourselves. 
The Future will ke our paymaster. There was once 
a great man whose work was regarded with suspicion 
by all who lived around him. He had a passionate 
temper, which sometimes led him to speak harsh and 
bitter words when his labours were attacked by 
ignorant men. We should have thought better of 
Jcrome--for that was his name—if he had learned 
the art of gentleness. Still, he kept steadily to his 
task. He had set himself to give the pure Word of 
God to the people, and he knew that his reward was 
sure in days to come. 

Let us learn all the lcssons our own past and the 
past of others can teach us, that we may live holy ané 
earnest lives. Then we shall have a blessed future 
One Friend will be with us, as He was with St. Paul, 
to say in the hour of our sorest temptation, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” If we would have a happy 
present and a still happier future, we must hold fast 
to that unchanging Helper—-‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same 
ycscerday, and to-day, and for ever.” 








WHERE IS 


HEAVEN ? 


BY THE REV. THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D. 


‘*He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill all things.”—Epues, iy, 10. 


of our Lord’s Ascension, and of 
the blessings which, as a risen 
and glorified Redeemer, He is now 
dispensing to His people on the 
earth. He reminds the Christians 
at Ephesus that He who has 
mounted so high had previously 
stooped very-low. The glorious exaltation followed 
a deep humiliation. Let us look at this contrast 
for a little. I am aware of the difficulty of the 
subject. The correct interpretation of this passage 
has perplexed many expositors. Divines have differed 
much as to what it means. And therefore, if I offer 
a line of thought upon it which is somewhat out of 
the beaten track, I do so with all diffidence : not con- 
fidently asserting that this view is correct, but invit- 
ing the reader’s judgment on the matter. 

Well, the Apostle tells us that our Lord, having 
“descended into the lower parts of the earth,” “as- 
cended up far above all heavens.” 

In ancient times, except amongst the sages of 
Egypt and Chaldza, it was the prevailing, as it was 
the natural, belief that the earth’s surface was flat. 
Astronomy was unknown, and the rotundity of the 
world a thing scarcely dreamt of. 

People took for granted—what the eye seemed to 
teach—that the earth was a vast level plain, stretch- 
ing out on every side to a distance which man could 
not measure. Hell they believed to be under the 
earth, the habitation of devils, and a place of devour- 
ing fire : whilst the burning mountains and volcanoes, 
with which they were well familiar in the East, and 
out of which so often issued smoke and flame, were 
the orifices of the place of torment. 

And, just as hell was below the earth, so, according 
to their belief, heaven was above it : indeed, it was the 
common persuasion that there were heavens upon 
heavens—seven heavens, in short, in layers, as it were, 
one upon another.; and that the seventh of these, the 
highest heayen of all, was the special and peculiar 
residence of God. 

To what extent St. Paul accepted such notions or 
condemned them, I cannot say. 

As to his views upon the locality either of hell or of 
heaven, we know nothing. 

Nowhere does he say that hell is below the earth. 
Indeed, it isa remarkable fact that nowhere in any 
of his Epistles does he in plain words mention hell 
at all. He neither indicates where it is nor where it 
is not, but leaves us to form our own conclusions 





on the matter. 
However, it is not of Christ’s descent, but of His 


ascent, we are now to speak. And as the latter sub. 
ject is the more inviting of the two, so it is lesg 
shrouded in mystery. 

Moreover, the descent is a thing of the past, never 
more to be repeated ; whilst the ascent is an event of 
permanent and eternal interest. What, then, are we to 
understand by the assertion that Christ “ascended far 
above all heavens,” and that He did so in order “that 
He might fill all things?” 

The idea of a sevenfold heaven, with successive 
stages of felicity and grandeur, finds no support in 
any passage of Scripture. 

St. Paul indeed tells us that he himself “was 
caught up to the third heaven.” I daresay that some 
of the ancient Christians would take such a statement 
as confirmatory of their favourite belief. As far as to 
the third of those seven stages of ascension the rapt 
Apostle was borne. There were still four degrees of 
glory beyond and above all that he then heard and 
saw. 

But there is not the slightest foundation for this 
fancy. There is not in the Bible any hint of a fourth 
heaven; and the remarkable language of St. Paul may 
be taken as meaning, not that there is literally a 
threefold ascending stage of celestial glory, nor even 
that he was lifted up bodily from the carth at all, but 
that his spirit was raised and enlightened to under- 
stand holy mysteries that were hidden from other men, 
and that he enjoyed a season of wonderful and in- 
timate communion with God. Now, it is noticeable 
that in our text he does not say that Christ ascended 
into the third heaven; nor does he say that He as- 
cended into the seventh heaven : but that He ascended 
above all heavens, yea “ up far above all heavens.” 

He mounted to the highest spot in the universe, to 
the peculiar dwelling-place ef God: so high that He 
could go no higher. 

Well, the question is, Whither did He ascend! 
What was that place to which He went? We must 
bear in mind that He now possessed a true human 
body. He was man as well es God, and took Ilis 
manhood with Him to the highest heaven. 

If we do not believe this, we do not endorse the 
Apostles’ Creed, we do not hold the faith of the 
Catholic Church. 

I want to know where was the place to which the 
God-man ascended when, leaving this earth, amid the 
eager and strained gaze of His disciples, “He was 
taken up. and a cloud received Him out of their 
sight,” and He went “up far above all heavens”? 

I am aware there are those who will deprecate the 
matter-of-fact-ness of such an inquiry. They do 
firmly believe in the ascension of our Lord: but, from 
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the point of His evanishment from the sight of His 
wondering disciples, they would leave all unguessed 
and unexplored. I confess my mind is not cast in 
that mould, nor do I see that anything is to be gained 
for the cause of truth by shutting our eyes to the 
material facts or concrete difficulties. 

We know perfectly well that the earth is a globe, 
and that heaven, in the popular sense of the word, is 
no more above it than it is below it and all around it. 
That region in space which at this moment is directly 
over our heads will in twelve hours be directly under 
our feet. 

As our round earth revolves on its axis, and rolls on 
in its orbit, every point to which the eye can turn be- 
comes in due course what we call heaven; and the 
direction which Christ’s departing body would take on 
the memorable day of His ascension from Olivet 
would necessarily depend upon the particular hour of 
the day, and upon the position of our planet in its 
orbit. For I presume that when St. Paul declares 
that Christ “ascended up far above all heavens,” he 
is speaking of regions far away and beyond the limits 
of our shallow atmosphere :.and when we are thus 
face to face with the question, there is surely no 
irreverence in asking: To what world, or planet, or 
star did Christ’s visible form (for the disciples saw 
Hlim till the clouds obscured the view) wing its airy 
flight? 

Science, by the very knowledge it has given us of 
the starry heavens, has intensified the curiosity and 
perplexity which attend this question. We know that 
the earth, with its sister planets, moves round the sun : 
we know that, such is the magnitude of its orbit, we 
are to-day 180,000,000 of miles distant from the 
point in space which we occupied six months ago: 
we know that all the countless stars which spangle 
the sky are far remote from our solar system, and are 
really suns themselves, with probably dark planets 
revolving round them, illumined on one side by their 
light: and we know that, “fixed” or stationary 
though these stars seem to be, they have regular 
motions, although, owing to the vast distance, such 
motions are to our sight almost imperceptible. 

Now, it is a reasonable belief, not without basis in 
astronomical research, that all these stellar suns have 
acommon centre: in other words, that they are all 
moving in solemn order around one common point, 
held to it by the invisible but potent chain of 
gravitation. 

This is not a mere guess. Comparing the notes of 
accurate and careful astronomers, ranging over a long 
eriod of years, we are led to the conclusion that our 
solar system is describing a circular path in space. 

It is revolving round a distant centre, though 
thousands of years may be required to complete one 
revolution. That central pivot appears to be within 
the constellation of “ the seven stars,” or the Pleiades, 
referred to in the Book of Job in these words, ad- 
dressed by the Almighty to the patriarch—‘ Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades?” In 
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the margin the word is (imah, an Aramaic term, 
meaning the pivot of a wheel; so that the question 
amounts to this—‘Canst thou arrest the gentle yet 
all-powerful gravitating force which, issuing from 
the midst of the Pleiades as from the axle of a wheel, 
holds all those mighty suns, and pulls them in 
majestic order round it?” Our own sun we know 
by telescopic research to be, so far as its surface is 
concerned, a fiery gaseous mass, whose temperature is 
such that red-hot iron would be cold as ice in com- 
parison ; and it is contrary to all our conceptions to 
imagine it possible that organic and intelligent 
beings in the smallest degree resembling man could 
have a home in such a sphere. 

The other suns in space are presumably somewhat 
similar in their constitution, and exist, as our own 
appears to do, for the purpose of giving light and 
warmth and manifold blessing to the bodies that circle 
round them. In the midst or heart of the Pleiades it 
may be argued that there must be an enormously 
massive sphere, not a blazing sun, and therefore not 
visible to us : a world incomparably larger than any 
known globe. Indeed, such a sphere must exist to 
account for the prodigious force of gravitation issuing 
from that centre : a force which cannot be accounted 
for by any objects that are seen. That world, in 
addition to its peerless magnitude, must possess a 
splendour and glory all its own, being illumined by 
many suns, which revolve around it. Is it a monstrous 
and extravagant conception that possibly tha‘ mighty 
sphere in Cimab, that central world in the bosom of 
the Pleiades, the very pivot of the starry universe, is 
the peculiar residence of Jehovah, the metropolis of 
creation, the palace of the King of kings? 

There, in the words of Isaiah, “The light of the 
sun is sevenfold, as the light of seven days.” 

I do not wish to make too much of a fact: but 
certainly it is curious and interesting, that amongst 
the wonderful celestial photographs that have recently 
been taken by the brothers Henry, of Paris, is one 
of the Pleiades that reveals a unique and mysterious 
sphere. This body appears in the photograph with 
a remarkable glory or luminous haze around it. 

The French astronomers were puzzled, for they 
could not discover this halo by the eye, even with the 
largest telescope. The accuracy of the statement was 
therefore called in question : until, still more recently, 
another photograph of the Pleiades arrived from 
America, presenting this sphere with the same 
peculiarity. Once more it was carefully searched 
for. and the halo was pronounced to be faintly d‘s- 
cernible. 

Now, as we know there are certain rays of light 
to which the photographic film is more sensitive than 
the retina of the eye, it would appear that in that 
splendid constellation there is a huge world—not a 
sun—possessing a glorious luminosity peculiarly its 
own. Can this be heaven? 

From a strictly scientific point of view, there is 
nothing in the universe that is cither high or low: 
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for what is height from one standpoint is depth from 
ansther ; but if there is any spot in space which may 
reasonably be supposed to be more favoured than the 
rest, to be the special home of Deity, to be the very 
heaven of heavens, or “far above all heavens,” may it 
not be that spot which appears to be the central 
fountain of gravitation, and around which millions of 
worlds and solar systems in silent obeisance roll? 
May we not believe that that spot is glorious beyond 
all that eye has seen, or ear heard, or heart of man 
conceived? that there, in a manner of which now we 
can form no conception, God the Father manifests 
His glory? that there, in the heart of all worlds, 
cherubim and seraphim continually adore Him, crying, 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory!” 

It is possible that the heart of many devout persons 
will instinctively recoil from so materialistic a view 
of the subject, and indeed, from any mingling of 
scientific with spiritual revelations ; and yet, not 
otherwise can we arrive at any definite conclusions on 
the matter ; and I find a Christian poet so intensely 
spiritual as Keble thus singing, in his Hymn upon 
Ascension Day— 

* Chains of my heart, avaunt, I say! 
I will arise, and in the strength of love 
Pursue the bright track ere it fade away— 
My Saviour’s pathway to His home above. 


“Sure, when I reach the point where earth 
Melts into nothing from th’ encumbered sight, 
Heaven will o’ercome the attraction of my birth, 
And I shall sink in yonder sea of light, 


‘Till, resting by the incarnate Lord, 

Once bleeding, now triumphant for my sake 
I mark Him, how, by seraph hosts adored 
He to earth’s lowest cares is still awake. 


* The sun, and every vassal star, 
All space beyond the soar of angel wings, 
Wait on His word, and yet He stays His ear 
For every sigh a contrite suppliant brings.” 

Difficulties, no doubt, will readily present themselves 
in opposition to such a view of the locality of heaven 
as I have offered ; it is enough to say that no solution 
of the problem which can be suggested will be free 
from this objection. 

One 
remain unnoticed. 

St. Paul asserts that Christ has thus ascended to the 
highest conceivable elevation in order “that He may 
fill all things.” 

Probably the marginal rendering is more accurate: 
“that He may fulfil all things”—that from that 
throne and centre of universal dominion and infinite 
power He may carry out all the grand purposes of 


sentence in the text is too remarkable to 


God, perform all His promises, and accomplish all the 
ancient prophecies regarding Himself and His King- 
dom. 


We are elsewhere told that He “ 


shall reign till He 
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hath put all enemies under His feet.’ He shall prove 
Himself triumphant over sin and hell and death; anq 
“the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 
“Then,” writes Paul, “cometh the end, when He 
shall have delivered up the Kingdom to God, even the 
Father, when He shall have put down all rule, and 
authority, and power.” 

*“ And.” adds the Apostle, “when all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself 
be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all.” 

Raised to that peerless elevation, has He now for. 
gotten the people for whom He died? ‘To such a 
question the whole argument of the Apostle gives 4 
loud and emphatic “ No.” He ascended on high that 
He might bestow gifts upon men. He has gone to 
that remote heavenly home to prepare a place for us: 
and, by sending down His Holy Spirit, to prepare us 
for the place. The many mansions of the Father's 
House may, for anything we know, be worlds which 
by the telescopic lens or celestial photography are 
even now discernible by the human eye. How strange 
to think that some of. us who have spent hours to 
purpose in one of the great observatories, and have 
swept large portions of the sky with eager and in- 
quiring gaze, may even have caught upon the retina 
the image of our eternal home ! 

For it becomes us to remember that heaven is ‘not 
dim, impalpable, and shadowy state, some 
spectral region, where nothing is tangible and sub- 
stantial, and where the soul must for ever flit about 
in an ethereal void ; but that it is rather a part of 
God's material creation, “where there will be solid 
foothold to walk on, translucent air to feed our 
aspirations, light to break in upon our eyelids, sounds 
as soft as symphonies to warble upon our hearing, 


some 


odours sweeter than the scent of roses, fruits more 
fragrant than the growths of earthly paradise, and 
tangible objects in profusion, of the fairest forms and 
qualities, to gratify and delight us. 

“Why may we not believe that grass will grow, that 
flowers will bloom, that fruits will ripen, forests wave, 
rivers flow, and streamlets dance, high mountains 
tower, valleys wind, and plains expand; ay, and that 
beyond them all, as far as the eye can reach, blue 
oceans will roll and sparkle in the sunlight of 
eternity?” 

If the Mohammedan’s conception of heaven is too 
is not the Christian’s idea too 
True, it is the fellowship of 
Christ that constitutes heaven, as it is the presence of 
the king that makes the court. Yes; but kings hold 
their courts in palaces of splendour and of beauty; 


gross and sensual, 
ethereal and unreal ? 


and the King of kings, we may be sure, will hold His 
court amid scenes of unrivalled magnificence. 


* We speak of the realms of the blest, 
Of that country so bright and so fair ; 
And oft are its glories confessed 
But—what must it be to be there?” 
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SHORT 
NOTES ‘OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


AN EASY MEANING TO A HARD WORD. 
Wiy HERE are many hard words in theology the 
iL meaning of which, however, is very simple. 
“=+ _— Sometimes when people try to explain they 
only make things more difficult to be understood than 
they were before ; and often the more learned a man 
is the more likely 
is he to do this. A 
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ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 

People often say, “ Well, if I’m not altogether 
what I ought to be, I am no one’s enemy except my 
own. I may not be good, but at least I do no 
harm.” No man, however, either liveth or dieth to 
himself. No sin was ever committed whose con- 
sequences rested on 
the head of the 





simple-minded man 
will sometimes, by 
his simple words, 
throw more light 
on some Scripture 
truth than someone 
much better edu- 
eated, and perhaps 
much more learned, 
than himself. Out 
of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings 
has God perfected 
praise. A Sunday- 
school teacher, after 
asking his class 
many questions 
about the life of 
Christ, referred to 
the passage : “ He 
ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” 
He then asked, 
without really ex- 
pecting an answer, 
“And what is 
meant by interces 
sion?” After a few 
moments’ pause a 
bright -eyed little 








sinner alone. What 
would be thought 
of a passenger in 
a ship who should 
cut a hole in the 
ship’s side under- 
neath his berth and 
say, when expostu- 
lated with, that he 
was only his own 
enemy, and that he 
was injuring nobody 
except himself ? 


TWO NEW BIBLES. 

It was a happy 
thought which 
moved the Queen’s 
Printers to issue an 
edition of the Bible, 
giving by means of 
accents some guid- 
ance to the proper 
pronunciation — of 
proper names. Even 
amongst people of 
“good ordinary edu- 
cation” there is 
Ass some variance of 








fellow, about six 
years old, replied, 
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CHAPLAIN TO H.M. FORCES, certain 


opinion as to the 
pronunciation — of 
Hebrew 


Y Speaking a word Author of “ How to be Happy though Married,” etc. ete. names, which a re- 


to God for us, sir.” 
We can all under 
stand from the common experiences of Gaily life what 
this is. “Speak a word for me,” is a very ordinary 
expression. And, blessed be God, we have One who is 
both able and willing to do this for us—One who is 
ever ready to speak a kind word, and the right 
word, and to bring us in remembrance before Him. 
He speaks a word for us which we want Him to 
speak, and many a word which we do not want 
Him to speak, because we do not know of the need 
that that particular word should be spoken. There 
was something wonderfully lifelike, wonderfully 
confiding in “a word”—“ speaking a word ” for us. 
If only we would bring great truths down to what is 
simple, they would have tenfold more power. 





(From a Photograph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry.) 


ference to an au- 
thority of this kind 
should quickly and happily dispose of. Our 
readers will be glad to hear that “ The Accented 
3ible” (Eyre and Spottiswoode) is obtainable at a 
very reasonable price, and is very neatly got up. 
From the same publishers we have received a copy 
of their “‘ Portable Bible,” which for beauty of type, 
whiteness of paper, and handiness of size and bind- 
ing, can hardly be surpassed. It is a great thing to 
possess a Bible which can be read with comfort even 
by those whose sight is not of the strongest. 


LONG CONTINUANCE. 


It is quite true that this world is one of continual 
change. Everything around us is changing; and 
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man himself never continneth in one stay. But 
there are some things both for good and evil which 
are very abiding. Perhaps we might almost go se 
far as to say that they never really die. Our 
example, the influence which streams forth from us, 
lives long, long after we are dead. We ourselves 
may try to neutralise it, others may try to destroy 
it, but there it is ; and we know not where it will 
end, or if it will ever end. The Empress Josephine 
was very fond of scents, and above all of musk. Her 
dressing-room at Malmaison was full of it, in spite 
of Napoleon’s frequent remonstrances, Many years 
have elapsed since her death, and the present owner 
of Malmaison has had the wall of that dressing- 
room repeatedly washed and painted; but neither 
scrubbing, nor .aquafortis, nor paint, have been 
sufficient to remove the smell of the Empress’s 
musk, which continues as strong as if the bottle 
which contained it were opened only yesterday. 
Influence and example are as subtle as that musk. 
They abide when there is nothing to be seen. The 
original musk had long since departed, but its 
invisible scent remained. Our deed may be seen 
no more, our word may be heard no more, but a 
nameless something, springing from them, may 
remain, for good or for evil, whichever it may be. 
God grant that we may stream forth what is good, 
which will live long after we are dead. God keep 
us from sending forth the evil, which we cannot 
call back, even though we would. 


THE PRICE OF A SOUL. 

The cheapest things in the world—if we can call 
them “ things ”—are unquestionably “human souls.” 
The fact is that the world, as such, puts no price 
upon them at all. Its very rags and bones have 
their value, but not human souls. Sometimes men 
hold their own souls thus cheap, and if not their 
own souis, certainly those of others. And this is 
why, when men will subscribe so readily for bodily 
needs, they will do little or nothing for spiritual. A 
friend of missions once called upon a merchant to 
solicit a subscription on behalf of the ‘ Society for 
the Promotion of Christianity amongst the Jews.” 
“So you are going to convert Jews, are you?” the 
merchant sneeringly asked. ‘‘ With all your efforts 
and means, will you be able to convert one 
hundred ?”—“ Well,” said the collector, “say a 
hundred ; and as you are a good accountant, will 
you please sit down and calculate the value of one 
hundred souls?” But what are so cheap in the 
eyes of man were dear in the sight of God ; their 
price was the blood of His only Son ; and that price 
was paid for them. Visible money’s worth for 
visible money is what the world goes in for—it puts 
its price on what can be seen, and touched, and felt. 
3ut souls cannot be seen, and spiritual things 
cannot be seen; and so, what cannot be weighed, 
and measured, and felt, is not worth much. But 
the spiritual eye will see what the bodily one 
cannot ; and so it ever will be that it is by God’s 
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people that God’s cause must be upheld. Whoever 
would engage in any purely spiritual work must 
look at God’s estimate of it, and not man’s, if he is 
to have any heart for it at all. 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND GREETINGS. 

When we take up a new book by the Rey. F, B, 
Meyer, we are always sure of finding helpful words 
of spiritual advice. His expository lessons on Bible 
biographies we have frequently noticed, and now we 
have in a little booklet another admirable series of 
meditations from his pen, upon “ The Future Tenses 
of the Blessed Life” (Morgan and Scott), which is 
in a measure a sequel to a former work of his, but 
is quite capable of standing alone.— Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Shepheard send us a memoir of our old 
friend and (till his death) contributor, Dr. Trestrail, 
under the title “The Short Story of a Long Life,” 
to which is prefixed an admirable portrait, taken 
in his later days. No doubt many of those who 
were his readers and hearers in days gone by will 
be glad to have this record of his long and useful 
life.-Messrs. Nisbet send us a_ biography of 
“Thomas Shillitoe: Shoemaker and Minister,” by 
Miss Frances Anne Budge, who gives in small com- 
pass the interesting story of the life of this Quaker 
worthy.—Another work from the same publishers 
is a useful book of counsels on home life, for ladies, 
by Anna B. Warner. “ Up and Down the House” 
is the title, and the book would be a most accept- 
able present for a young wife and house-manager.— 
Messrs. Nisbet’s series “The Christian under Re- 
view” will certainly not suffer by reason of the 
latest addition to its ranks, ‘The Christian’s 
Influence,” by Archdeacon Sinclair. It is a little 
more bulky than some of its predecessors, but is full 
of sage counsel.—A book which should have a place 
in every household is Miss Florence Stacpooles 
“Our Sick: and How to Take Care of Them” 
(Cassell and Co.), which is thorough without being 
abstruse, and is practical at the same time.—* The 
Story of a Child ” (Longmans), by Margaret Deland, 
is far more concerned with little ones than any of 
this author's works we have seen before. It is very 
readable, but not so powerful as its predecessors.— 
Of seasonable greeting-cards, Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons have issued a great variety, and it is 
difficult to choose a “ best” when all are so good. 
But we think the palm must be given to a calendar 
for the New Year, entitled “A Year's Sunshine.” 
Then we notice a pretty booklet called “Toward the 
Light,” another calendar with the suggestive title 
“Noble Thoughts,” and a devotional booklet called 
“ God Bless You.” Of the many “private autograph 
cards” and other cards we cannot speak too highly. 
They show great taste in design, and a choice of the 
mottoes and wishes which are most in keeping with 
this season. —Mr. Ernest Kaufmann’s “Scripture Text 
Cards ” for this season show, if possible, an improve- 
ment on those he issued last year. Teachers should 
certainly see these. 

















WINTER'S PARABLES, 


WINTER'S PARABLES. 

Many people look forward with dread to the 
approach of our English winter, and go abroad to 
escape it; but has not this season many advantages, 
and does it not teach valuable lessons? There is 
nothing more healthy and enjoyable than a good 
tramp in the snow. Its purity will make us think 
how all God's gifts are spotless as they come down 
from Him, and only spoiled by man; but that we 
can return to Him in penitence and become whiter 
than snow. And even the leafless trees speak 
parables. As old as Homer is the comparison 
between the falling and coming again of the leaves 
and the generations of men. In winter, the trees 
are waiting to be renewed into life and beauty by 
the breath of spring. So, too, we may serve by 
only standing and waiting, and in a brighter world 
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our youth shall be renewed. 


MORE REAL, UNIVERSAL, AND UNINTER- 
RUPTED. 

Not long ago we heard a lady who had lost 
several children saying that the dead ones seemed 
nearer to her than those who remained alive. The 
latter were living at a distance, and had formed 
hew ties. Not so the dead ones. To compare 
small things with great, this illustrates the nearness 
of Christ’s spiritual presence to believers. We often 
think how cheered and strengthened the disciples 
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must have been who enjoyed the bodily presence of 
the Saviour when on earth; and yet that spiritual 
presence which we may have now is more real, 
more universal, and more uninterrupted than any 
bodily presence could be. How, it may be asked, 
can a spiritual be more real than a bodily presence ? 
Those who believe in God, if they think, will see 
that it can, for He is the most real of all existences ; 
and God is a Spirit. Then the spiritual presence 
of Christ is more universal and uninterrupted than 
His bodily presence could have been. It is not 
limited by space and time. When on earth He 
might have been in one place, and His disciples 
much in need of Him in another ; but now we can 
think to Him anywhere and everywhere. When 
on earth at one time He was present, at another 
absent, but now He is “ever present.” 


WRONG SHOTS. 

Alas! how often we fire them! What mischief 
we do by them, and often just through ignorance, 
with the best intention in the world! The misfor- 
tune of the matter is that many a time harm is 
done which we cannot undo; we find out our mis- 
take when it is too late. We may, perhaps, keep 
from further mischief in the same direction, but that 
is only poor consolation when we contemplate what 
has been already done. During the Peninsular 
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War an officer of artillery had just served a gun 
with admirable precision against a body of men 
posted in a wood on his left. When the Duke rode 
up, after turning his glass for a moment in the 
direction of the shot, he said in his cool way, “ Well 
aimed, captain; but no more—they are our own 
99th.” The captain meant well, and had the men 
in the wood been the enemy indeed, would have 
done well; but the whole thing was a fearful 
blunder, issuing in most disastrous results. How 
often in life we mistake our friends for enemies, and 
thunder away against them accordingly ; and what 
mischief we do from. imperfect knowledge and im- 
perfect sight! It is so in the Church of God. 
Sometimes Dissenter is thundering against Chureh- 
man, and Churchman against Dissenter, when they 
should both have been thundering against the 
Devil, and when both would be thundering against 
the common enemy, if only they knew that, though 
wearing different uniforms, they both belonged to 
the same army, and were fighting in the same cause. 
As much skill and energy as we put forth against 
ach other would soon rout the common foe. The 
superior knowledge of the commander silenced that 
gun, and I doubt not saddened that officer’s heart 
and took down his pride. Sore need have we of our 
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great General’s knowledge to keep us from terrible 
mistakes, 
COMPENSATION. 

In an interesting book by an American we have 
just read these words: “One of the foremost men 
of this nation was made sober, steady, and God. 
fearing, by the death of his children, who were 
swept off in a few weeks by an epidemic.” Here, 
surely, was gain coming out of loss; and such 
experiences are common, because the world is 
governed by a God who is Love. 


“IN SEASON AND OUT OF SEASON.” 

Let me tell you of something, good reader, which 
may encourage you in what perhaps seems to you 
some hopeless ministry. Sometimes you think you 
will not do this or that, because you cannot see 
that anything will come of it; and all the while 
great results may be depending upon your little 
work—a great blessing may be at hand. One 
Sunday night, in the month of January, the ground 
was hard and slippery from a long and severe frost, 
a chilling wind was sweeping through the streets, 
when a burglar, having a few hours to spare before 
he commenced a “job,” sauntered along, in anything 
but a lively frame of mind, recalling inci- 
dents of the past. He thought of “ pals” 
and “chums” who had come to an untimely 
end; he thought of some like himself 
who were then undergoing terms of penal 
servitude. He thought of others, success- 
ful in business, and leading honest and 
upright lives, when he suddenly came on 
what appeared to him a strange sight— 
aman standing at the corner of a street, 
and by the light of a lantern reading in 
aloud and clear voice from the Bible. The 
burelar thought him a ‘ 
on such a night. Where were his singers? 
Where was his congregation? He had 
neither. Not a soul was near him, nor did 
any passer-by take the slightest heed of 
him or his words. Alone and contented 
he went on reading, and the burglar listened 
till he had finished, and then went on his 
way musing on what he had heard. “ They 


‘queer fish” out 


were strange words,” said he, “that I heard 
that night. They seemed so different from 
anything I had heard before. The more 
I thought of them, the deeper became my 
convictions. With terrible reality the judg- 
ment to come forced itself upon my mind! 
I wandered, in fearful agony, I scarcely 
knew where, until I found myself crossing 
H—— Marshes. Remembering I had my 
implements with me, I fetched them out, 
and in another moment they all lay in the 
bed of the river.” And the burglar prayed 
for forgiveness, and found it, and henceforth 
lived an honest man. 
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“Gallant little Wales” has been justi- 
fying her right to that title in a manner 
which was far from the mind of the coiner 


of that famous phrase. When next we 
publish, as we hope soon to do, a complete 
list of the heroes who have been decorated 
by the medal of THE QUIVER Heroes Fund, 
it will be interesting to see how large a 
proportion of them hail from the Princi- 
pality. On the night of Sunday, the 6th 
of November last, a fire broke out in the 
house of a dealer in wall-papers at Neath, 
and the building was soon ablaze, to the 
ereat danger of its six inmates, of whom 
three were young children. One child was 
saved by the presence of mind of a servant, hs 
Alice Sandham, to whom we have awarded 
the bronze medal of the Fund for her brave 
conduct. All the rest of the family got 
safely away, except one other little girl, who 
was only rescued at great peril to himself 
hy Police-Sergeant Jones. Says one eye- 
witness of the scene, “ He was the first to 
enter and the last to leave the burning 
rom.” To Sergeant have 
awarded the silver medal of THE QUIVER 
Heroes Fund, and the medal was forwarded 
with that for Alice Sandham to the Mayor 
of Neath for public presentation. These 
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cases are typical of those which this fund 
The girl's fine 
presence of mind when she awoke to a sense 


was organised to recognise. 


of the danger surrounding the household, 

and the fireman’s grand courage, shown in 

his persistent efforts to rescue the helpless child, were 
examples of the truestheroism. Willourreaders please 
remember that we are always glad to have par- 
ticulars of new cases of heroisin in the saving of life? 
It is only by the co-operation of our readers that we 
can hope to hear of any large proportion of the cases. 
As we go to press we hear that the medal awarded 
to Private Banks, of the London Rifle Brigade, was 
presented to him at the Crystal Palace by Colonel 
Cholmondeley on November 26th last. 


ON AND UNDER THE PLATE. 

Men possessing the talent of money-making are 
sometimes abused for continuing in business as a 
after their own 
satisfied ; but are they not rather entitled to praise 
when they devote their gains to the promotion of 
the welfare of others? About a dozen years ago 
a writer in a well-known magazine mentioned a 
case known to him of an English merchant who, 
having fixed the limit beyond which he did not 
wish to grow rich, and having attained it, used at 


means of occupation wants are 


Christmas to gather round him a circle of friends 
and meritorious objects, and place under each of 
their plates a cheque for a portion of his surplus 
Profits for the year. 


It might perhaps be said of 
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this man, who was what is called self-made, that 

in his youth he had everything but money, but it 

could not be said of him afterwards, as was said 

of a certain miser, that he had nothing but money. 
STRONG HEARTS. 

The Church of God is dreadfully in want of an 


“é 


army of “strong hearts.” It has many regiments 
of “faint hearts,” and many of “feeble knees,” and 
of “hands that hang down,” and of “ Ephraimites 
who, being harnessed and carrying bows, turn back 
in the day of battle.” It wants wise heads too, no 
doubt, and a wise head surmounting a stout heart is 
a grand combination ; but we doubt whether it is 
not, of the two, more in want of stout hearts than 
wise heads. At Naas River, British Columbia, 
Mr. McCullagh conceived the idea of forming a 
company under the leadership of two chiefs, assisted 
by a native teacher, to work on Sundays among the 
many hundreds of heathen at the spring fishing ; 
their manner of performing it being to walk in pro- 
cession from their own place of meeting, singing 
hymns as they went, until they reached a group or 
camp of heathen Indians, where they would halt, 
and hold a short service; and so. on, until they 
should have visited as many camps as _ possible 





during the afternoon. During the spring Mr. 
McCullagh received a letter from the teacher 
Stephen, in which he says, “We have done our 
works on Sunday, this week and last two weeks. 
All our people from Aiyansh they strong hearts, 
and I am very glad to them, because I saw they 
good works before God.” During the summer 
months the little band of strong hearts were scat- 
tered far and wide, but one always puts on 
his badge on Sundays, and holds service wherever 
he goes. It was he who said before going off to the 
spring fishing, “ We have not much knowledge; we 
may not be able to show a great light, but if we 
can only strike a match in the darkness, it may 
show the way [path] of salvation to one of [among] 
the lost.” Let any of our readers who feel that 
they have not a “strong heart,” and who wish to 
have one, “wait upon the Lord,” and He will 
“strengthen their heart.” The Lord will be the 
strength of their life ; and then of whom, either in 
testimony or anything else, shall they be afraid ? 


FRESH PAGES. 

Turning over new pages is always pleasant, but 
never more so than at this present season of long 
evenings by the bight firelight. There is abund- 
ance of new books of every kind just now—for 
edification and for recreation, for young and for old 
readers. There is something for everybody in the 
books on our table as we write, and the difficulty is 
where to begin. Let us take Mr. Stalker's new 
book, “The Four Men,” which is published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, first. It contains 
eight addresses, some delivered in Yale and some 
in Scotland. The former attracted the attention 
of Mr. Moody, who insisted upon their publication, 
and we do not wonder that he did. For more 
thoughtful, suggestive addresses than the eight 
gathered in the compass of this dainty volume, it 
would be hard to find.—From the same publishers 
we have received three little booklets in “The 
Devotional Series,” Dean Alford’s “ The State of the 
Blessed Dead,” Mr. Spurgeon’s “‘ Complete in Christ,” 
and Dr. A. J. Gordon’s “ Rest in Christ.” These 
are all reprints of works which have found accept- 
ance, or excerpts from larger works not generally 
procurable. As companions and prompters of 
meditation they are very valuable.—Another new 
edition, from the same publishers, is of the Countess 
de Gasparin’s “The Near and the Heavenly Hori- 
zons,” a useful book in a pretty dress.— Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton have also issued a_ very 
acceptable collection of “ Expository Lectures and 
Sermons,” by the late Professor W. G. Elmslie, whose 
early death a few years ago cut short what pro- 
mised to be a career of exceptional usefulness, 
All who are interested in foreign mission work are 
familiar with the demand for “results.” Here, 
in Mr. Robert Young's ‘“ Trophies from African 
Heathenism ” (same publishers), we have the stories 
of some most wonderfvl conversions of African 
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natives, well told and admirably arranged.—Our 
friend Dr. J. R. Macduff is to the fore again this 
season with “The Pillar in the Night ” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), in which he gives a meditation for 
every day in the month in the style which has been 
found so helpful to thousands of his readers hither- 
to.—Archdeacon Sinclair has based upon some of 
his public addresses a series of chapters, or essays, 
upon the character and conduct of Christians of 
to-day, under the title of “The Servant of Christ.” 
The volume is published by Mr. Elliot Stock, and is 
sure of a wide circle of readers. —We cannot suppose 
all our readers will sympathise with all Mr. H. (. 
Shuttleworth’s views on “The Place of Music in 
Public Worship ” (same publishers). But he puts 
forth one view of the question in a plain and straight- 
forward manner and at no great length.—‘ Did Moses 
Write the Pentateuch, After All?” is the interroga- 
tive title of another work issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
which is written by the Rev. F. E. Spencer, who 
gives admirable reasons for doubting the hasty con- 
clusion that the result of recent discoveries has been 
to cast a doubt upon the authenticity of the books 
of Moses. —Temperance workers have small reason 
to complain of the literature provided for their help 
and encouragement nowadays by the Chureh of 
England Temperance Publication Depét and the 
National Temperance Publication Depot. From the 
former we would notice particularly The Young Cru- 
sader, and from the latter Zhe Temperance Mirror, 
both of which are attractive annuals which ought to 
serve as Band of Hope prizes in many a school, 
We have also to acknowledge (from the office of 
Home Words) the varied and attractive annual 
volumes of the Zhe Fireside, and The Day of Days. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 

It was the experience of Abraham Lincoln that 
the man who is continually saving that he is ready 
to give his last drop of blood for his country is most 
vareful about shedding the first drop. So is it with 
some people's money. They express themselves 
ready to spend their Jast farthing in support of a 
particular good work, but it is very difficult to get 
the first farthing out of them. 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 

This is a common proverb—true, often enough, 
in the matters of ordinary daily life ; but pre-emin- 
ently true in the great concerns of the soul. Many 
a soul has been lost just through delay. This one 
and that intended to think seriously and to act 
decisively, but it was all put off to a convenient 
season which never came. <A certain lady, moving 
in the highest circles of society, attended a revival 
meeting one evening. She was convinced of sin, 
and beeame alarmed about her state. Deep con- 
victions followed. She struggled against them, and 
could not get rid of them. She thought of her 
many engagements, and her position in social life. 
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Conscience said: ‘Decide for Christ now.” The 
world said : “ Not just now, but by-and-bye ; such 
a step should not be taken hastily.” In this state 
of perplexity and distress she retired to her room. 
As she did not appear the following morning, nor 
answer any call, her room was entered. The still- 
ness of death reigned there. There lay the body, 
cold, lifeless ; the soul! where was it now? Her 
diary lay open upon the table. Two entries had 
been made on the previous evening: (1) “I am 
determined this day six months to give up the 
world and become a Christian.” But as if the 
conflict had deepened in her soul, and conscience 
had cried still harder, “Be decided now for 
Christ,” she made a second entry : (2) “This day 
month I am determined to be done with the world, 
and follow Christ.” Alas! she never lived to put 
her good resolution in force. And here is another 
ease. A miner in his working clothes was sit- 
ting near the front at a religious meeting. He 
was very attentive, and evidently impressed. At 
the close of the meeting he rose to go away ; but, 
after walking down the passage, he turned back 
again and once more sat down. His friend came 
up to him and said: “Come awa’ hame, John.”— 
“No,” said he, “I came to get good, and I hawna 
taken in all yet.” So he waited. There was more 
prayer, and another hymn, and special conversation 
with himself. His heart was touched and changed ; 
with his hard rough grip he shook the minister’s 
hand, and said: “TI have wondered if this might be 
true; I now believe it. It has brought peace to my 
soul; I know and trust my Saviour.” On the next 
day, while he was working, a mass of coal or rock 
fell upon him. The injuries were fatal. Death was 
close at hand. A fellow-workman approached him. 
“Bend down your ear to me,” said the dying man, 
and then he added : “ Oh, Andrew, I am _ thankful 
I settled it last night.” If it has not been all 
settled, dear reader, by you, settle it now, for now— 
and it may be now only—is “the accepted time, and 
now is the day of salvation.” 


BARK AND STEEL FOR THE MIND. 

Dr. Johnson described his life as “radically 
wretched,” owing, says Boswell, to “a vile meian- 
tholy, inherited from his father.’ So dark were 
his fits of hypochondria that on one occasion he said 
that he would consent to have a limb amputated 
to recover his spirits. And yet in no writings 
Whatever can be found more bark and steel for 
the mind than in Johnson's. This tonic quality 
appears very strongly in his ‘“ Letters,” which have 
just been collected and edited by Dr, George 
Birkbeck Hill. Here are a few specimens : “It is 
useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be 
gloomy.” “Sadness only multiplies self.” “ Vain 
and idle discontent corrodes the character.” “ Though 
effects are not always in our power, yet Providence 
always gives us something to do.” “There is 
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always this consolation, that we have our Protector, 
who can never be lost but by our own fault.” 


A HINT TO CONTROVERSIALISTS. 

An incident in the life of Lord Beaconsfield 
affords an apt illustration of the charm which the 
spirit of chivalry infuses into everyday life. Mr. 
Gladstone was delivering an attack in the House of 
Commons upon the administration of Mr. Disraeli. 
He had begun a sentence, “ The right honourable 
gentleman and his satellites,’ when some _ in- 
terruption threw him out; he came to a stop, and 
seemed on the point of breaking down. Disraeli 
leaned across the table and repeated the word 
“satellites,” whereupon his adversary at once 
recollected himself and resumed his invective. If 
political controversy can be carried on in this spirit, 
surely those who are engaged in controversy about 
religious and philanthropical matters should not be 
less chivalrous. And yet how often earnest men, 
by losing their tempers about small points of 
difference, cause the enemies of religion to blas- 
pheme. So far are they from helping the Christian 
brothers with whom they argue to fairly state their 
views, that they pervert and caricature them. In 
this way truth is hindered, and the world’s sneer 
provoked : “See how these Christians love each 
other !” 

HAVING AUTHORITY. 

During the American War the fifty-gun ship Experi- 
ment was safely navigated through a narrow channel 
into an important position by a black pilot, greatly 
to the surprise of Lord Howe. At the moment of 
greatest danger Sir James Wallace, the captain, gave 
some orders on the quarter-deck, whereupon the 
pilot, thinking his privilege infringed upon, calmly 
tapped Sir James upon the shoulder, and said, 
“Massa, you no peak here.” The captain felt the 
force of the observation, and held his peace while 
the darky took the vessel to a safe anchorage. For 
this clever bit of seamanship he received a pension 
of £50 a year. Each of us has been given by Goda 
pilot to guide the little bark of our life. The pilot’s 
name is Conscience, and its authority should be 
supreme. In the storm of temptation, when Passion 
attempts to interfere, Conscience should assert itself 
with as much authority as this black pilot—‘ Massa, 
you no ‘peak here.” 


SINS TERRIBLE WORK. 

If men had only a clear sight of what they may 
be eventually brought down to by sin, they might 
perhaps—in some instances, at least—be deterred 
from it. They “feed on ashes;” “the end of 
those things is death.” Let anyone who reads 
these lines, and who thinks it a light thing just to 
take a step or two on the inclined plane of sin, say 
to himself, “I am now, at any rate, on my way to 
the bottom ; and what shall [ find if I get there ?” 
Leonardo da Vinci, when at work upon his picture 
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of the “Last Supper ”—one of the most famous 
paintings in the world—used the likenesses of 
several good men whom he knew in Milan for the 
apostles, but he could not find any to suggest to 
him anything suitable for that of the Saviour. At 
last his attention was drawn to one Pietro Baudin- 
elli, a youth who sang in the choir of the cathedral, 
and had not only a very exquisite voice, a most 
attractive face, a devout demeanour, but also the 
reputation of a blameless life. He made a study of 
this man for his picture. He had just finished it 
when Pietro left for Rome to study music. There 
he fell amongst evil companions, was tempted to 
drinking, and gambling, and worse, and rapidly fell 
into the vilest dissipation, poverty, and crime. 
When Leonardo had compieted all but one face, he 
was walking one day in the streets of Milan, when 
he met a miserable object, a man in rags, unkempt, 
unclean, with a villainous look on his face, and it 
struck him that here was the face he wanted—for 
Judas. He took the man to his studio, and when 
he had made and paid for his sketch, he was as- 
tonished to hear from his visitor, “ You do not seem 
to remember that you have painted me before,” and 
to find that it was indeed Pietro. “TI shall never 
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fall so low,’ says one and another, when just taking 
the first step in sin; but how low one may fall who 
van tell? “‘ The end of those things is death.” 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from October 22nd, 
1892, up to and including November 28th, 18992, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs Fund : E. F. G., Leamington 
Spa, 2s. 6d.; Toft, York, 5s.; J. J. k., Govan (61st dona- 
tion), 5s. ; A. B. Wallington, 10s. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother 
(31st donation), 2s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: FE. F. G., 5s. Dr. Barn- 
ardo also asks us to acknowledge is. from J. B., and 
5s. from M. S., which amounts were sent to him direct. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: *“ Pedes- 
trian,” 10s. 6d. 

For The Ragged School Union Cripples Fund : 1. R. T., 
12s, 

** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


———— —+ 


BIBLE CLASS. 


(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS, 

25. What caused the building of the second temple 
to be so long delayed? 

26. At what time of the year was the Feast of Taber- 
nacles kept? 

27. What things were not found in the second 
temple which had given glory to the first? 

28. Quote a prophecy of Haggai concerning the 
glory of the second temple which was fulfilled in 
our Blessed Lord. 

29. In what way did God renew to the Jews after 
their captivity the assurance of His presence with 
them ? 

30. Under what similitude does the prophet 
Zechariah foretell the coming of Christ ? 

31. What words of encouragement did God give 
to Zerubbabel, the governor of Juda, at the build- 
ing of the temple? 

32. In whose reign, and after how many years, was 
the second temple finished ? 

33. Quote a passage which shows that during the 
captivity many heathen had been drawn to the wor- 
ship of God by the example of the Jews. 

34. What kings of Persia aided the Jews in their 
work of the restoration of Jerusalem ? 

35. In what city was the palace of the kings of 
Persia ? 

36. From what passage should we gather that the 
life of the Jews after their return home was a very 
hard one? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 

13. To teach St. Peter that in God's sight all men 
are equal, and that the Gospel is for all nations. 
(Acts x. 11—14.) 

14. He was a magician or sorcerer, who withstood 
the teaching of St. Paul and was punished by God 
with blindness. (Acts xiii. S—11.) 

15. “A Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” (St. Luke 
8K.) 

16. He was to be found lying in a manger. (St. 
Luke ii. 12.) 

17. Yes; the prophet Jeremiah told the people 
their captivity would be for seventy years. (Jer. 
xxv.12; xxix. 10.) 

18. Isaiah xliy. 28. 

19. About 50,000, who brought with them horses, 
mules, camels, and asses, besides £120,000, and more 
than 2,400 vessels for the Temple. (Ezra ii. 64—67.) 

20. Each one returned to the district or city to 
which his tribe formerly belonged. (Ezra ii. 70.) 

21. The restoration of the daily sacrifice. (Ezra 
iii. 3.) 

22. The Feast of Tabernacles, of which there is no 
record of its being kept from the days of Solomon. 
(Ezra iii. 4.) 

23. The re-establishment of the courses of the 
Levites as arranged by King David. (Ezra iii. 8; 
1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 27.) 

24. The people of Tyre and Sidon. (Ezra iii. 7; 
2 Chron. ii. 3, 8, 16; 1 Kings v, 6.) 
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> ‘ serve who 

2 only stand 

and wait,’ wrote 
the blind poet 
more than two 
hundred —syears 
ago; but Dr. Moon 
has read a new 
meaning in Mil- 
ton’s beautiful 
words. He has 
not been con- 
tented with the 
patient serving 
of standing and 
waiting. For 
more than fifty 
years of total 
darkness he has 
given himself up 
to work of the 





DR. MOON, 


(From a Photograph by Mr, C. Hawkins, 
Preston Street, Brighton.) 


most strenuous, inspiring, and energetic nature that 
it is possible to conceive. In my time, and in the 
path of life which I have chosen for myself, it has 
been my yood-fortune to meet many of the most 
remarkable men of the day; and yet, with the me- 
mory and full knowledge of what they have done, 
I do not hesitate to place in the very front rank of 
all these workers the subject of my article to-day. 
Henry Moon was struck down by blindness, complete 
and irreparable, more than fifty years ago. “It has 
been for me,” said he to me a few days ago, “a long 
night, but a bright day. God has been pleased to 
give me the talent of blindness, and I have tried to 
do my best not to bury my talent in the napkin of 
despair and hopelessness. Now let me tell you some- 
thing of my work, and you can then judge for your- 
self if blind people cannot sometimes be as useful 
as those who have their sight.” And so 
speaking, the little grey-haired man, who 
walked so smartly about the different 
rooms of his quaint, old-fashioned insti- 
tute in Brighton, placed himself in a 
comfortable arm-chair, and bidding me 
be seated, thus continued the story of - 
his life and his life’s work :— 

“When I became blind, in 1839, there 
were four embossed systems—the phon- 
etic, shorthand, ordinary Roman letters, 
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formed by angles. I realised then the 
absolute necessity for the greatest simpli- 
city. I invented my system ; 
you how really simple it is, compared 
with others, I will mention that while 
the Braille system has no less than 140 
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foreign. I began my work here in Brighton in 
1840, and having got together a small class of blind 
people, which has long since developed into the 
Asylum for the Blind now in the east of the town. 
I taught them the embossed system; but many of 
my pupils had such great difficulty in learning, that 
I was driven to simplify the alphabet and to reduce 
the number of marks and contractions. My simplified 
characters are now applied to 419 languages and 
dialects. Very difficult work sometimes with the 
foreign languages ; for instance, the Mallayalam alpha- 
bet has seventy more characters than our own, and 
I have had to do away with them altogether. It is 
almost like inventing a new language entirely.” 
laughed the good old man, as he walked to the other 
end of the room, and with unerring accuracy reached 
down a book »>m the little library in the corner. 
and laid it in iront of me: “Here,” said he, “is a 
collection of our This page and several 
of the following pages are devoted to music. It is 
quite simple: the blind learn their notes, then these 
pieces that you see, and by touching the raised notes 
with their fingers they learn them by heart, and then 
are able to play them on the piano from memory. 
Here,” as he turned over a few pages, and ran his 
fingers over some of the words, and reading aloud a 
verse of Scripture : “here is a chapter from St. John. 
This is the system I taught to a poor little boy who 
had been vainly trying to learn the old system for five 
years ; he mastered this in a few hours. You notice 
that our sentences are placed differently from the 
ordinary method ; and it is curious to note how history 
repeats itself, and that practically there is nothing 
new under the sun. These characters of mine, I 
recently discovered, as I told a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette a year or two ago, go back to the most 
ancient alphabets—Hittite, Moabite, Egyptian—and 
now I have adopted their system of reading for- 
wards and backwards, in what the Greeks called the 
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contractions, mine has only six in the 
English language and none in the 








DR. MOON’S ALPHABET FOR THE BLIND. 
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MAP OF PALESTINE FOR THE BLIND. 


‘ox-ploughing’ style, down one furrow and up 
another, like this— 
“*T went for a walk in the 
rehtafdnarg ym tem dna, sdleif 
who was very glad to see me.’ 

“This is a very easy plan for the blind, and they do 
not so readily lose their place. This is the method 
in which they read before Abraham's time. It is 
very ancient. And now,” continued he, turning over 
a fresh leaf, ‘“ here is a specimen of our Euclid books. 
We have the whole of Euclid done in these embossed 
pages,” 

And there, sure enough, I recognised my old enemy, 
pons asinorum, So tangible a bridge was it in Dr. 
Moon’s handsome book, that surely every blind boy 
can easily cross it. Some beautiful astronomical 
specimens next attracted my attention. There were 
the solar system, the phases of the moon, the style 
and manner of the eclipses, the groups of constel- 
lations, maps of the starry heavens, the group of the 
Pleiades taken out by themselves, the change of the 
seasons, a beautiful and most elaborate map of the 
moon: all these so exquisitely modelled in relief, 
that the hands of the blind, which are so delicately 
sensitive in their touch, must easily and thoroughly 
decipher their whole meaning in a very brief space 
of time. The comet of 1811, and that of Donati in 
1852, with the embossed stars shining through it, 
were very deeply interesting indeed. The geographical 
maps, most of them designed by Dr. Moon himself, 
were perfect works of art. The blind people specially 
appreciate, so the good Doctor told me, the attempts 
he has made to pourtray for them, by means of raised 
pictures, the ordinary objects of nature or of art. 
for by this means they are placed in the position of 
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sighted people, and really learn something of the 
shape and appearance of every-day objects around 
them. 2 

* But what is difficult to explain to them is colour,” 
said Dr. Moon. “I did not become blind myself til] 
I was twenty years of age, and therefore I perfectly 
well remember colours, and how men and animals 
looked, and what a house was like. But a blind girl 
I knew, who had been blind all her life, always 
thought that a horse had four legs, walking upon two 
and holding the other two up, as you do your arms, 
It was that made me think of ‘pictures for the 
blind.’ I prepared one of a house—an embossed 
house, just as you see in this book. She at first 
thought it was an animal—remember, she had never 
seen light or anything else upon earth—but a friend 
who was with her, and who had only recently become 
blind, felt the picture, and cried out, ‘Oh, you goose, 
Lizzie ! why, it’s a house, and a large one too.’ Look 
at this picture of Balmoral,” said the Doctor, as he 
handed me the book; “and those portraits of the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales are great favourites 
with the blind people. Here also are pictures of 
dogs, cats, cows, fish. Once they understand them 
thoroughly, they recognise them again.” 

Dr. Moon then showed me a raised map of Pales- 
tine, designed by himself, as it will be in the Mil- 
lennium: a period of time in which he is a firm 
believer. There it was, laid out, he proudly told me, 
“to an inch.” The order of the Israelitish march 
through the desert was most cleverly and interestingly 
depicted in elaborate embossed work. 

“You must have worked tremendously hard,” said 
I, astonished at the enormous quantity, no less than 
at the admirable quality and wonderful variety of 
all I had seen. 

“Yes.” he very modestly replied ; “I don’t think 
mine has been a lazy life. At present I am engaged 
upon the compilation of an English dictionary, after 
Nuttall, which will consist of ten volumes. I have 
got as far as the seventh. My difficulty lies in com- 
pression. If we give more than one line to the 
explanation of any single word, except in a few cases 
where two lines are allowed, the work will be too 
unwieldy; and 
when I tell you 
that a line can ‘ 
only contain for- 1 4 
ty-seven letters, | 
you will see how ‘* . { 
difficult my task . 
becomes. The 
ten volumes will 
hold 25,000 
words to be ex- 
plained. I have 
been at it two 
years, but I have 
also been work- 
ing during the 
same period of 
time at the Gos- 
pel of St. John 
in Hindi, the 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN 
FOR THE BLIND. 























Dr. Moon's 
Book of Daniel in Tamil, the * Pilgrim’s Progress’ in 
Hindostani, and the Gospel of St. Luke in Mallayalam, 
which language contains, as I told you, seventy more 
characters than our own. Besides all this, I have to 
superintend the whole of our printing department. It 
is very difficult, but I find it also very delightful work.” 

“Now,” said I, “ with reference to the size of your 
pooks. This type you have shown me is necessarily 
very large compared with ordinary type. Your bool s 
must be correspondingly large ; can you give me any 
idea of their size? Here, for instance, is ar ordinary 
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my father’s * Biblical Dictionary.’ Here is Drum- 
mond’s ‘Tropical Africa, which he allowed my 
father to bring completely up to date, that it might 
harmonise with Stanley's latest discoveries. Here are 
extracts from Burns, Tennyson, etc. And now,” she 
continued, as we passed into the next room, where a 
little steam-engine was rapidly casting off em>ossed 
plates at the rate of 500 an hour, “this little printing 
machine is the only one of its kind in England. It 
was made specially for us in America.” 

In the next room my attention was drawn to a 
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edition single volume of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ about 
700 pages ; now, how would that make up under your 
system ?” 

Dr. Moon smiled as he replied— 

“That would make up into about seventeen big 
volumes ; and so you see what a really formidable af- 
faira blind man’s library is. Talking of libraries re- 
minds me that my great friend, Sir Charles Lowther, 
who is himself a blind man, has offered to supply free 
lending libraries for the blind in various parts of 
Yorkshire. Since 1847, nearly 180,000 volumes of the 
Bible embossed according to my plan have been 
sirenlated.” 

At this moment Dr. Moon’s devoted fellow-labourer, 
his daughter, Miss Adelaide Moon, entered the room, 
and very kindly offered to take me over their little 
establishment, and show me how all these wonder/ul 
books are produced. 

“Now here,” said she, as we stopped in a small 
room for a brief moment, “we have laid in stock no 
less than 48,000 plates—embossed plates—all in order. 
foreign and English. These two drawers,” opening 
one of them as she spoke, and showing me something 
like a hundred plates in each drawer, “contain a short 
life of Lady Jane Grey. Here are twelve volumes of 


respectable woman, who told me she had been working 
for Dr. Moon for forty-four years, and who was 
engeged in cutting out little tin letters, and laying 
them on the tin plates to which they were attached 
by a simple process of heating. The technical details 
were, of course, too elaborate to be grasped in a visit 
of a few moments, but I was much struck by the 
thoroughness and the delicacy of the work which 
these people were turning out so patiently and with 
so little display. 

“ Ah!” sighed the good head of the establishment, 
who joined us at this moment, “if we had more funds 
we could do double the work. I could cmploy a 
hundred new compositors for the next seven years. 
and yet take in no new work. All our books are sold 
below the cost of production. Both my daughter and 
I give our services—aye. and give them gladly. I 
wish people would help the work a little more than 
they do. There are at this moment three million 
blind people waiting for the Bible. We have a 
struggle to meet their wants: even to the slight 
extent we are enabled to meet them. And, indeed, we 
manage to spread our work far and wide as it is. 
In fact, I can say with truth that ‘the sun never sets 
upon our books.’ ” 
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After he had shown me some of the cleverly con- 
trived note-paper by which the blind are enabled to 
write their letters for themselves upon embossed lines, 
we went up-stairs, and over a cup of tea Dr. Moon told 
me some interesting stories of his efforts on behalf of 
the blind. A very simple and touching tribute to 
the beauty of his work was contained in a message 
sent by a blind man to Dr. Moon. 

“Oh, sir!” he wrote, “when I meet you in heaven 
I will take you up to our Lord, and tell Him it was 
through your books I found the way here.” 

“T daresay you have messages sent to you from all 
parts of the world,” I remarked, as I gazed thought- 
fully at the patient face, and reflected on the supreme 
majesty of this man’s darkened life. 

* Yes,” he replied, with a charming brightness of 
manner—and may I say here how wonderfully bright 
and unclouded this man’s happiness is, how utterly 
undepressed and undismayed he is by fifty years of 
utter gloom ?—‘ Yes, I have many; and very en- 
couraging they are too. Only this morning I had a 
charming letter from an old lady eighty-five years of 
age, who has just taught herself to read by my system. 

“A little blind girl in Cairo read a copy of the 
Psalms we had sent out there, and she sent me a 
message by a gentleman who was coming to England : 
‘Please tell him, when you see him, I am so hungry, 
I want all the Bible.” Mrs. Bowen Thompson, who 
established some Syrian blind-schools at Beyrout, 
said that some twenty of her little girls learnt to 
read the alphabet by my system in less than an hour.” 

I may here remark that this could easily be done ; 
for as I sat with Dr. Moon, looking at his alphabet, 
I quite easily read a few verses myself—anyone 
could learn it in an hour or so—but imagine the 
ingenuity which first devised so charmingly simple 
a system! His alphabet consists of eight of the 
Roman letters unaltered, fourteen others with parts 
left out, and five new and very simple forms, which 
may be easily learned by the aged and persons whose 
fingers are hardened by work. 

“A very interesting incident once occurred tc my 


son,” said the Doctor, continuing his narration, 
“Passing up the Boulevard des Italiens one day, 
he saw a man sitting behind a barrel-organ which 
was placed upon a stand. He appeared to be blind, 
and was reading a book. As my son drew nearer, he 
perceived it to be one of my embossed copies of §t, 
John. He entered into conversation with the map. 
who told him he thus varied the monotony of organ. 
grinding. As soon as he found out to whom he was 
speaking, he said, ‘Is your father going to send us 
any more books? I have read these so many times 
that I quite long to have the whole Bible.’ His wife 
told a lady who called to see him about his books 
that he was reading them nearly all night long, and 
that he had derived great benefit from them. There 
are,” continued Dr. Moon, “ at least one hundred blind 
Mahometans in Cairo alone who have learned to 
read by my system. A Copt, who was the first blind 
man in Egypt who learned to read—and he did g0 in 
one night—said, ‘Dr. Moon’s alphabet! No, it is 
God’s alphabet ; for only He could have put it int 
Dr. Moon’s heart.’ 

“The Queen of Sweden has been specially kind to 
me, and I have often talked the matter over with her 
Majesty ; and I can never forget the old Duchess of 
Gloucester coming to me many years ago to tell me 
what a blessing it had been to her royal father and 
sister, of whose blindness she spoke with many tears. 
The aged Mayor of Trouville, who, many years before, 
had assisted Louis Philippe in his escape from France, 
supplying him with a great-coat, was quite blind, 
and when he was introduced to me, he fell weeping 
with joy on my neck. ‘Bless you!’ cried he, ‘you 
have opened up a new life to me; my book is my 
every comfort, and I am rejoiced to meet and thank 
you at last.’” 

And here my visit came to an end. 

It will not have been made in vain. nor will these 
words be wholly thrown away, if thereby people are 
induced to assist in ever so humble a manner so great 
and glorious a work, and brighten so noble and un- 
selfish a life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LEAVING THE NEST. 





=|T was very exciting. The girls were 
quite in a fever. Roscoe did not 
hesitate to say that it was the best 
move Vera could possibly make; and 
although Vere felt great reluctance 
at the thought of parting with his 
favourite sister, he did not oppose 
her resolution, as she was afraid he 
might. 

“Tt will be in many ways a good thing,” he said, 




















“and my loss will be Eusie’s gain. Poor old Eusie! I 
know he is rather down in the mouth sometimes ; one 
can see it by his letters. I oughtn’t to grudge you 
to him. Perhaps the day will come when I shall join 
you there. I sometimes wish I could see more of life; 
not but what I like my berth very well here, and Dr. 
Fane is too kind a principal to be lightly thrown 
over. I shall be glad when you are no longer 
member of Messrs. Compton and Vokes’ firm here in 
Monkton Carbury. It may be a shabby sort of pride, 
but I have hated it a good deal 4 

“ And you have been a very good boy not to have let 
me know too much about your hatred of it.” 
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“Qh. there ’s never anything to be gained by making 
a fuss over a settled thing ; and of course I admired 
your pluck and your motive. Still, I’m glad that you 
will have a more suitable position in London—a 
position which none but a real lady would be likely to 
occupy in these days of competition and struggle: 
though I do not believe that that has had much to 
do with your decision. You had another motive in 
that.” 

Vera raised her eyes to his with an unspoken 
question in them. Vere slightly smiled. 

“We are not twins for nothing, Vera,” he said. “I 
flatter myself [ can read you like a book. I verily 
believe that St. Aiden has had something to do with 
this sudden move of yours.” 

“JT had no idea you knew anything about it; but 

you are quite right.” 
«And so are you. I should have felt very differ- 
ently about sparing you if it had not been for that. 
As it is, I fully approve. I think unequal marriages 
are things to be very cautiously entered upon. In one 
sense of the word, you are the equal of any lady in 
the land, for one cannot be more than a lady ; but it is 
absurd to blink at the fact that as the wife of Lord 
St. Aiden you would have to occupy a sphere utterly 
different from any you have ever known, and that 
sort of a thing is a risk—a very great risk ; and all 
his family would be furious——” 

“At the mésalliance with the ‘girl in the shop,’” 
said Vera, with a proud little smile. ‘“ Oh yes, Vere, I 
know all that very well, and I am going away to 
forget all about it, and to let him forget. It is the 
generous fancy of a chivalrous boy, and I am very 
grateful and rather touched by it; but I am not 
going to let him make a great blunder out of hot- 
headed rashness, and the spice of obstinacy raised in 
him through the knowledge of how the news would 
be received by his family. And now, do not let us 
talk about him any more, for I have plenty else to 
fill my mind,” 

Perhaps, had anyone noticed it, it was a little 
significant how Vera always ended by asking that the 
subject, inasmuch as St. Aiden was concerned in it, 
should be dropped, showing that there was a spice of 
pain connected with it. She hardly realised this 
herself, and went about with a very bright face. She 
had lots to do, and it was all interesting and exciting, 
dat there was just a little heavy-heartedness behind 
the brightness, which she attributed to the thought 
of leaving the old home. 

Mildred Carew had been one of the persons most 
interested in Vera’s new carecr. She had also personal 
grounds on which to feel glad. 

“For I really believe there is a chance of our 
coming to London for quite a long time ourselves,” 
she said, her face all in a glow of anticipation and 
delight. “Some old friend of papa’s who has a com- 
fortable house somewhere in London—I don’t quite 
know where—thinks he will be ordered abroad this 
winter for his health, and as he is not very well off, he 
loesn't quite know what to do unless he can find a 
good tenant for his house; so papa has written to say 
that he will take it for six months if it will be any 
relief to him; and so I really believe we shall have a 
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winter in Londun, which I think I shall like better 
than a summer ; for it is often so dull here in winter, 
and in London one need never be dull.” 

Vera said that it would be delightful to have 
Mildred for a neighbour; and though London is a 
large place, the girls fancied that they should always 
be brushing up against each other. 

Vera had plenty to think of as the express train 
rushed through the misty country, bearing her far 
away from her home, and all the surroundings that 
were familiar, to the great world of London, so little 
known hitherto. Vere sat opposite. for he had got a 
day’s leave of absence to travel with his sister ; but it 
was rather an aggravation that he would only have 
time to put her into the charge of Eustace and catch 
the return train home again. They could not spend an 
evening sociably together, as they would have liked. 
There was a decided press of work on at the school, 
and Vere would not ask for another day's holiday. He 
had never been one to shirk the collar, and he declined 
to begin it now. It was a disappointment, but the 
Willoughbys were learning to bear little disappoint- 
ments bravely, and to find that they seldom turned 
out quite so bad as was feared at the outset. 

Certainly it was hard to say good-bye to Vere in 
that crowded, foggy station, where there was not a 
moment for the interchange of any fond caressing 
words—where even the last kiss was hastily given in 
the midst of a thronging crowd. 

Vera's eyes filled with tears as the tall form of her 
brother vanished from her sight. It was like the last 
bit of home going away from her. Everything about 
her was strange. bewildering, almost repellent. 
Eustace had gone to rescue her luggage, telling her 
where to wait for him. It seemed long before he 
came back, and meantime Vera’s heart seemed to be 
sinking down into her shoes. 

But when once rattling along the foggy streets in a 
sab, with Eustace by her side, a more cheerful feeling 
came over her. 

~ We will try to have good times together. you and 
I,” said the brother, leaning forward to try and look 
into her face ; ** though to be sure I am not Vere, and 
] can’t expect you to be as much wrapped up in me as 
you are in him.” 

“Never mind, Eusie; you will make a very good 
substitute,” answered Vera, swallowing down a lump 
in her throat at the mention of her twin, and smiling 
bravely through a mist of unshed tears. “I do think 
it is fair that you should have one sister with you.” 

Vera’s spirits had a good deal revived by the time 
she reached her destination, and the cab pulled up at 
the door of one in a row of tall, highly respectable 
and somewhat dingy houses running between two 
large thoroughfares, but still preserving an air of old- 
fashioned respectability and solidity which was rather 
reassuring. The street was wide,and there was not a 
great deal of traffic in it. There were no shops there, 
nor did omnibuses run down it. Vera knew the 
locality well, as she had seen her brother's rooms in the 
summer. He occupied the second floor, which com- 
prised one parlour, one bed-room, and a little offshoot, 
called by courtesy a dressing-room. Vera had thought 
herself fortunate in securing the first floor, which was 
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composed of two really good rooms, one of which 
contained a piano that was not at all bad in tone and 
power. This room looked to the street, and was 
furnished as a drawing-room. The back room was a 
bed-room, but it was a good room, and lofty, and Vera 
had her own ideas about how their ménage should 
hereafter be arranged. She had plenty of money in 
hand, her work having been well paid, and many of 
her designs executed at home having been bought by 
the firm over and above the salaried work done on the 
premises; she had much taste and a very shrewd 
fashion of making money go far, and she was quite 
resolved that her brother's quarters should be made 
snug and homelike before she had been long with 
him. 

She had not to begin her new duties just at once, 
though there were many interviews to be gone 
through, and much had to be settled that was waiting 
ker arrival to be set in order. Vera's six months’ 
training had developed in her a decided business 
faculty, and the people at the great art establishment 
with whom she had to do were exceedingly pleased 
with her, and were anxious in every way to make her 
life pleasant and consult her tastes and wishes. The 
girl used laughingly to tell Eustace that she had 
never felt so grand in all her life before. and that she 
should soon begin to give herself airs. Meantime, 
although a part of each day was occupied by business, 
she was carrying out some little private scheme of 
her own too; and as she had quite won the hearts 
of the people of the house by this time, there was no 
trouble in carrying out her design when the right 
moment had come. 

So when Eustace, coming home one night—rather 
tired and jaded, as he often was, from a hard day’s 
work—paused at the drawing-room door before going 
up-stairs to say a word of greeting to Vera, he stood 
motionless there on the threshold of the open door, 
without advancing a step, for he almost thought he 
must be dreaming. 

And yet it was not such a very marvellous scene on 
which he gazed : only a room very daintily and taste- 
fully hung with curtains of dull amber, with inner 
ones of soft cream-colour, whilst plates and pictures 
adorned the walls, and easy padded chairs, mostly up- 
holstered in amber or peacock blue, stood temptingly 
about. Persian and skin rugs were spread upon the 
floor, and a glowing fire blazed upon the hearth, 
before which a dainty little tea equipage was arranged, 
just such as used to stand by his mother’s couch at 
home. Vera was there too—Vera in a tea-gown as 
simple and effective as the roomn—and at her brother's 
exclamation of astonishment she broke into a ringing 
laugh. 

“Come in, dear old boy! Don’t stand blinking and 
winking like an owl. I have had my tea, but I have 
kept a nice cup hot for you, as it has turned such 
a horrid cold afternoon. Well, do you like it?) Do 
you think it does credit to my professional skill? I 
was resolved from the very first that I would not live 
in a dirty, uncomfortable, hideous room just because I 
was in London, and London likes to make things 
grimy and dull. Ruined myself? Not a bit of it. 
You don’t know what a splendid place London is for 


shopping in ; and besides, lots of things were given me 
from my delightful ‘ firm,’ who would have given me 
more if I could have brought myself to accept so 
much. And now I must confess what a liberty | 
have taken with your domain, for we have had a 
regular rout round. Your parlour is now my bed- 
room, and that next-door room is our dining*room 
and your study in the evenings. Drink up your tea, 
and then come and see how it looks.” 

More and more astonished, but greatly delighted, 
Eustace drained his cup and followed her. She drew 
aside a peacock curtain which concealed the ugly 
double doors, and opening these, passed into the other 
room. Again Eustace uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment ; for here was dinner laid upon a spot- 
less table-cloth, the spoons and forks all shining like 
mirrors, and fresh flowers in four vases in the centre. 
The recess on one side of the fireplace was occupied by 
a book-case containing all Eustace’s library, that on 
the other by the nondescript sort of sideboard that 
the owners of lodging-houses love to call a “ chef- 
fonier.” In the window was a new writing-table, 
such a thing as Eustace had often felt the need of te 
contain his many papers and instruments ; whilst his 
pet easy-chair had been draped with a crimson cover, 
and stood beside the fireplace. 

**We shall be nice and sociable now.” said Vera, with 
dancing eyes, ‘and shall live like civilised beings, 
with our proper rooms and things about us, I have 
been planning it all ever since I came, but I would 
not say a word till all was ready, because I wanted to 
take you by surprise. I hope you like it, Eusie.” 

“ Like it?” he answered, laughing. ‘ Why. I like it 
almost as well as having a sister here to make a 
home again for me.” 

And Vera felt that she was repaid. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WINTER DAYS. 

WINTER came early that year: came with brisk 
north-east winds, which were called bracing and re- 
freshing at first, but of which most people got 
thoroughly tired before many weeks had _ passed, 
which made all delicate persons and invalids retire to 
their cosiest corners, and gave the doctors plenty of 
work. At Monkton Hall Rose fell ill, not of any- 
thing serious, but of what was called a “chill,” and 
nothing would serve her but for Ruby to remain with 
her night and day, as nobody else seemed to do any- 
thing but fret and worry her. 

Thus the party at home seemed a very small one; 
Eustace, Vera. and Ruby all away, and Vere so very 
much occupied that he was often hardly at home from 
morning till late evening. Dr. Fane was 
making some alterations in the school method, and 
the amount of work to be got through in consequence 
was very considerable. Vere was often detained by 
him till ten o'clock at night, in which case he dined 
at the head-master’s house, and sometimes brought 
home work to do afterwards. 

Lady Louisa was always kind and gracious to him; 
Gwennie treated him almost like a brother; and 
Cynthia, at whose side he always sat at the dinner- 
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table, would ask after Vera, and try to learn all 
about her, and show an interest in her that could not 
but be pleasant to him. He missed Vera more than 
he would have believed it possible, and at first had 
gone about with a sense of real depression at heart. 
Gradually, however, the sense of loneliness wore off, 
and all the quicker from the frequency with which he 
was thrown into Cynthia’s society. He hardly real- 
ised it. it came so gradually, but it was the days upon 
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day be more ; but I begin to doubt it now. I confess 
I should have liked it myself—except for their being 
cousins ; but I do not think wealth and rank have 
any attractions for Cynthia, and she is a very deter- 
mined girl. If she were to make up her mind on 
any important point she would be very difficult to 
move.” 

Dr. Fane stood lost in thought, his eyebrows still 
drawn together. 





“He knew that he and Cynthia were saved.”’—p. 251. 


which he talked with Cynthia, sat beside her at the 
dinner-table, or drank tea in her company in the 
drawing-room, that were the red-letter days in his 
calendar. As he had once looked to Vera when any 
trouble or oppression came upon him, he nuw looked 
to Cynthia; and she appeared to have even greater 
power to chase the cloud from his brow. and to turn 
the dulness of the working day into the golden 
glamour of a fairy dawn. 

“My dear,” said Lady Louisa to her husband one 
day, “do you know how very often you bring young 
Willoughby to the house? Do you think it altogether 
wise?” 

“ How ‘wise,’ my love?” 

“Simply that Cynthia is a very beautiful girl ; 
that they see a great deal of each other, and seem to 
enjoy these frequent meetings.” 

The Doctor drew his bushy eyebrows together. 

“Dear, dear! How fast the children do spring up! 
Yes. I suppose Cynthia is a woman by this time. 
Still, she knows plenty of other men. There is young 
St. Aiden, too; I am sure they are fast friends 
enough.” 

“Yes, and I used once to think they might some 


“Should you have any objection to young Wil- 
loughby for her, if they were to fall in love with each 
other?” 

Lady Louisa gave a little sigh. 

“Well, I confess I did rather look higher for 
Cynthia, with her beauty and her connections; but I 
have a horror of forced and worldly marriages, and 
should be very sorry to stand in the way of a true and 
unselfish love. I own I should have liked to see her 
moving in the grand world she is so well fitted to 
shine in; but I have no farther objection to Vere 
Willoughby except that he has no position and no 
prospects.” 

“No position and no prospects, eh?” repeated the 
Doctor. “Should you call the future master—head- 
master—of Monkton Carbury School a man without 
position or prospects ?”” 

Lady Louisa laughed. 

“T ought not to do so, seeing how happily you and 
Thave lived here. But what do you mean, dear?” 

“Simply this: that I have a great idea that young 
Willoughby will be my successor here. The matter 
does not lie entirely with me, as you know, but the 
Dean and Chapter have spoken to me more than once 
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of iinding and training a successor before I go. 
People are beginning to believe in young men now 
for such posts, and as I have sometimes talked of 
resigning, they want me to get some younger man 
ready to step into my shoes. This has been one of 
my motives in giving so much work to young Wil- 
loughby. He does so much already, that the whole 
responsibility would not weigh him down. As he is 
a Monkton Carbury boy and a distinguished Oxford 
man, I believe he would have an excellent chance of 
getting the school when the time comes for me to give 
it up.” 

“T see.” said Lady Louisa thoughtfully; and the 
subject dropped. She resolved to watch her daughter 
a little more carefully in the future. 

Frost set in early and sharply that year, and before 
the Christmas had come, nothing was talked of but 
the prospect of the skating. 

The best ice in the neighbourhood was to be had in 
the park at Monkton Hall, and Ruby wrote to say 
that her brothers and sisters were invited to skate 
there as much as they liked. In spite of the coolness 
and slight haughtiness of Lady Grace’s bearing 
towards the Willoughbys, a certain amount of 
cordiality had sprung up between the families, and 
Roscoe lost not a moment in availing himself of the 
invitation tendered him. It arrived on the first day 
of actual holiday, and within an hour Roscoe and 
Letty had found their way up to the park. And 
there was Ruby, flying about on her skates, and very 
much delighted to welcome her own people. after 
being so much away from them. Jack pounced upon 
Letty and carried her off for a breathless round of the 
lake, whilst St. Aiden, who had been good-naturedly 
giving Rose some instruction in outside edge, now 
handed her over to Ruby, with the injunction not to 
let her tire herself or stay out too long, and volun- 
teered to give instruction in figure 
skating, in which he was a proficient. 

Roscoe, who had seen him skating before. and held 
him in the greatest admiration, gladly followed him 
to a quiet corner to be initiated into the mysteries. 
St. Aiden was most kind and patient, and as they 
were standing together talking, whilst Roscoe relaxed 
his efforts, the Viscount asked, in a casual sort of 
way— 

“ Have you got your sister home yet?” 

“Why, you know, she is here still. I suppose we 
shall have her for Christmas—it would be a sell if we 
didn’t, since Vera is not coming home for it.” 

“Not coming home for it?” echoed Lord St. Aiden. 
“Ts not that very strange? ” 

“A beastly sell, I call it!” answered the boy ; “ but, 
you see, it’s like this : Eustace, my brother, can't get 
away. He’s with a doctor, and there’s so much 
illness about he can’t be spared. So Vera won't come 
either, because, she says, it would be so lonely for him 
—and so it would, poor old fellow! However, it’s 
horrid not to be all together for Christmas, and I 
don’t care how soon it’s over.” 

“And your sister is well and happy?” 

“Oh yes! she likes it awfully, I believe, and has a 
very jolly time. Eustace has got some friends by this 
time, and so they have plenty of houses to go to and 
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things to do. 


I fancy Vera is having a real good 


time. I daresay she likes better to stay in London 
really. Everybody admires Vera, and she sings at 


People’s Concerts, as they call them, and does a lot 
of that sort of thing, which she always liked. I'm 
only afraid that we shall hear next that some fellow 
has gone and snapped her up, and that she will never 
come back as our Vera any more.” 

St. Aiden made two or three wide turns on his 
skates, and then came back. 

* Where do your brother and sister live in town ?* 
he asked. “I suppose they share the same rooms?” 

“Oh yes: they have very nice diggings, I believe— 
at least. Eusie says Vera has made them first-rate, 
They ‘re in a street called Cranbury Place: I think the 
number ’s 20; but I never write letters myself ;” and 
then the boy caught sight of a friend and dashed off, 
whilst St. Aiden made a note in his pocket-book, 
feeling as though he had not cultivated Roscoe’s 
acquaintance in vain. 

As the days flew by, the frost strengthened and 
grew more and more severe. 

Presently rumours began to be circulated that the 
Carr bore right away down to the sea. A few ad- 
venturous spirits made excursions along its course, 
and came back with reports that fired the ardour of 
others. Vere was one of those to make an early 
attempt at skating down to the spot where the water 
became tidal, and ceased then to be safe for skaters, 
and though he had found much of it very rough, he 
had enjoyed the expedition, and had not run into any 
danger, as he assured his anxious mother. 

A few more nights and days of hard frost, and 
others followed his example. It became the fashion 
to leave Monkton Carbury behind. and go gliding 
down the widening river. Those who got farthest in 
the day returned home covered with a certain amount 
of honour and glory. All really good skaters began 
to wish to try some such experiment. 

“Ts it very hard work?” asked Cynthia of Vere, as 
they flew round the great horseshoe bend hand in hand, 
the two most finished skaters on the ice that day. 
“T have never been below the water-mill at Carbury 
End. I should like so much to see what it is like 
farther down.” 

“Will you let me take you?” asked Vere eagerly. 
“There are more than two hours of daylight left, to 
say nothing of the moon, which will be up before 
dark. We could get quite a long way down, and 
come back by rail. If you have never seen the Carr 
frozen over at its wider end, you ought not to miss 
the chance. It is a very curious and rather fine 
sight.” 

Cynthia's delicate face flushed with excitement. 
She looked up with a flashing smile, and said— 

* Let us go!” 

No sooner said than done. Vere took her hand in 
a closer clasp, and together they flashed past the merry 
groups of skaters from town and school, past the 
noisier groups of little ragamuffins and _hockey- 
players by the town bridge, past and under the bridge 
itself, and away down, down the dark gleaming river, 
over ice sometimes rough and ridgy, sometimes smooth 
as glass, until they reached the sound of the falling 
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water about the mill at Carbury End, and Vere steered 
for the bank, and took off his own skates and those of 
his companion, whilst they walked along the frost- 
bound path to the lower level, and then, donning their 
skates again, launched themselves once more upon the 
ice, and shot away down the gleaming river between 
its widening banks. 

It was a strange sensation, and the 
crept into Cynthia’s cheeks as they sped along with 
the brisk wind behind them. strong 
upholding her whenever lumps and cracks in the ice 
made their progress in any wise difficult. 

Now and again a strong and solitary skater would 
outstrip them, and go flinging away down the river 
with rapid, ungainly action; but for the most part 
they were quite alone, save where they passed some 
village on the banks where the boys and girls had 
come out to slide, and watched the lady and gentleman 
go past with eyes wide with admiration at the dainty 
brightness of Cynthia’s crimson draperies and silver 
furs. 

Away—away! Another mill was passed, and the 
banks were wider than before. This part of the 
country was entirely strange to Cynthia. The 
citement of rapid movement was in her veins. 

It was as if she and her companion were alone in a 
world of snow and ice. going on—on—on—to the 
world’s end together. There was an intoxication in 
the feeling. Did he share it too? Was that close 
hand-clasp typical of something known to the heart 
of each—something which neither had ever tried to 
express in words? Did the thrill which passed from 
hand to hand and from heart to heart speak a 
language articulate enough to the mind, although 
the outward senses hear nothing? What was the 
meaning of the sweet silence which had fallen upon 
them—the quick glances that from time to time 
flashed between them? Ah! they both knew. But 
the spell was too sweet to be broken. 

“Are you happy, Cynthia?” asked Vere. 

“Perfectly happy,” she answered. 

“Do you feel safe? ” 

“Perfectly safe with you, Vere.” 

And then they went on and on together, till another 
mill had been passed, and they were gliding over the ice 
beyond, whilst the last gleams of red sunlight faded 
in the southern sky. 

“The next mill is the last,” said Vere ; “after that 
we get to tidal water, where there is no skating, 
though it is a fine sight to see the great blocks and 
floes drifting backwards and forwards with the move- 
ment of the tide. We shall have moonlight to see 
that by. In a very short time it will be lighter 
again. You are not afraid, Cynthia—out here in this 
half-light ?” 

“Afraid? No, indeed; I feel as though I wished 
it to go on so for ever.” 

The clasp upon her hand grew closer ; he drew his 
breath hard as if to speak, but the words did not seem 
as though they would come. And then a strange and 
awful thing happened. There had been cracks and 
reports as of pistol-shots many times as they had fled 
along over the ice. Indeed, skaters are too well used 
to such sounds to pay any great heed to them; but at 
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this moment there came a different sound—a tearing 
and rending noise, like the discharge of artillery. 
whilst the ice shook and actually rocked beneath their 
feet, and great fissures opened up before their as- 
tonished eyes. All along the river, both above and 
below, these sounds echoed from shore to shore, and 
the ice tore itself away from the banks, and began 
floating gently down the stream. 

It was a most extraordinary sight, but at that 
moment the peril was too imminent to admit of any 
thought for the grandeur of the scene. Vere 
denly clasped Cynthia in his arms, and stood firm as a 
rock upon the great fragment of ice which he felt. 
rather than knew, was no longer a portion of the mass 
attached to the bank, but a detached fragment, 
slowly disengaging itself, and quietly floating away 
from the more solid fragments near to the shore. The 
sense of peril quickened his faculties. He began to 
understand what had happened. He had heard of 
such things before. 

“The river has sunk since the frost set in,” he said. 
“Tt froze after heavy rains ; now the level has sunk, 
and the ice has no support beneath it. It has given 
way in the centre. You can see that the fragments 
by the banks are higher than those we are standing 
on. Do not try to move, Cynthia. Our only chance 
is to keep quite still, and let ourselves be carried down 
by the current. Perhaps we shall strand somewhere, 
and be able to reach the land.” 

“ And if not?” 

“Well, if not, we shall be carried down to the mill. 
We must try to make somebody there hear. We shall 
not travel very fast.” 

She looked up at him with calm, luminous 
She thoroughly realised the peril. 

“Tf nobody hears, we shall be carried over the fall 
—under the great wheel, I suppose, and then under 
the ice-floes beyond. But we shall be together, Vere. 
You will not let me go?” 


sud- 


gaze. 


“Never, my darling, never ! ” he whispered passion- 
ately. “ For life or death you are mine, Cynthia!” 

She said nothing, only lifted her face to his. and he 
imprinted one long kiss upon her lips. Was ever 
betrothal kiss more strangely given and taken? And 
yet just for that one moment of keen illumination it 
did not seem strange to either. 

The river ran fast beneath the moving ice-floes. 
As the current got better hold of its playthings, it 
swept them faster and faster along. The two frail 
human beings thus left to the sport of the cruel ice- 
cold water stood clinging together, watching and 
waiting. How long they thus stood they never knew. 
The wild sense of bliss, agony, and unreality kept 
them fast in its clutches. Was it real or was it all a 
dream? Neither could have said, neither knew 
whether the awakening were even wished for. 

Twinkling lights by the river's brink, together with 
the sound of falling water, aroused Vere at last toa 
sense of the imminence of the peril which threatened 
his beloved. Shaking off the spell of silence that had 
fallen upon him, he raised his voice in a great shout 
for help, and that shout was answered by strong 
human tones, and he knew that he and Cynthia were 
saved, 
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Out amongst the ice came the miller’s boat, the 


good man running considerable risk, yet bravely 
facing the danger to rescue human life. In ten 
minutes Vere and Cynthia were within the miller’s 
house before a blazing fire ; and looking strangely at 
one another, they wondered if those terrible and 
happy moments upon the ice had not been all part 
of a dream. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LIFE IN LONDON. 
“T’mM afraid this is a dismal sort of Christmas for 
you, Vera.” 

“Dismal? Not a bit of it, Eusie. Do you mean 
that you have found me dismal company ?” 

“Not exactly ; but you might have been with the 
others but for me. I don’t think you ought to have 
stayed.” 


“ Oh, Eusie, as if I could have helped it! I cou'd 
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not have left you to a solitary Christmas all alone in 
London lodgings, and you not too well or lively 
either! That would have been a nice sisterly sort of 
thing to have done! How much I should have en- 
joyed my own Christmas at home!” 

“All the same, it seems hardly fair that I should 
have kept you here.” 

“You'd rather I left you to eat your Christmas 
dinner alone, would you? A nice sociable brother 
you are, to have, Eusie ! ~ 

Again the languid smile crossed Eustace’s face, 

“TI don’t like keeping you from all the fun every- 
where.” 

“Then why wouldn't you come to the Carews’ 
yourself? They would have been delighted to see 
you. You know you are a special favourite in that 
house, and it was quite a disappointment to Mrs, 
Carew that you refused.” 

“I’m sorry she cared; but really it is such a bore 
to turn out after one’s day’s work, and have to talk 
and be civil, and seem to enjoy it 
all. I enjoy an evening at home 
with you, Vera; but I can’t bear 
going out now. And I don’t think 
you care so especially for Mr. Ca- 
rew’s heavy style of entertainments, 
either.” 

* Well, not particularly ; cnly they 
are Monkton people, and it seems 
homelike to go amongst them some- 
times. But I see them pretty often, 
only they begin to wonder why they 
have never set eyes on you yet. I 
tell them that you are very busy— 
much too busy, as it seems to me. 
I think Dr. Rufus Anstru- 
ther works you too hard, 
Eusie. You are getting a 
fagged, overworked look 
about you, and you have 
not had a bit of holiday 
since you started, and the 
summer in London has 
tried you.” 

He did not deny it, but 
onlyshrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t see how to help 
it. I was to have had a 
holiday about now, but with 
all this illness about it is 
impossible ; and I will say 
this for Anstruther : that if 
he doesn’t spare me, he 
doesn’t spare himself either. 
I've got a berth that no 
end of young fellows would 
give their ears for, and it 
may lead to something good 
in time. Of course, in the 
present 

“The work is hard and 
the pay small. Yes, I quite 
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expect at starting. I don’t think it’s bad for them, 
either, in the main. But I don’t think you are alto- 
gether up to it, Eusie. You are looking dreadfully 
seedy sometimes.” 

He gave a slight sigh, and did not speak for a time ; 
but something in Vera’s sympathetic face drew him 
out half against his will. 

“T’m half-afraid to confess it—I’m often horribly 
ashamed of myself for the feeling—but I have found 
it most awfully hard to give up all my old ideas 
about being a country gentleman and master of Wil- 
loughby Hall, and settle down to the life of a London 
doctor : a life of about the hardest drudgery—at any 
rate, for some years to come—that one can well 
imagine.” 

Vera looked grave and thoughtful. 

“Have you felt this long, Eusie? 
spoken of it to me before.” 

“No. AsI say, I am a little ashamed of myself—it 
seems a sort of shrinking from work, and I don’t like 
to be half-hearted or cowardly. I don’t always feel 
the same about it, either ; but often it comes over me 
that I was never meant for a doctor. If I have to 
help Anstruther over an operation case, as I had 
yesterday, it turns me perfectly sick, and I am in 
terror of doing something hopeles:ly imbecile, that 
may perhaps lead to fatal results for the patient——” 

“And you come home looking like a ghost, and 
take twenty-four hours at least to get over it,” put 
in Vera quickly. “Eusie, you are not well yourself, 
and that is why you have such horrid feelings and 
suffer so much from depression. I think you ought 
to speak to Dr. Anstruther about it yourself. You 
want doctoring as much as the patients.” 

“Nonsense !" he answered. with languid irritation. 
“Tam well enough, and Anstruther would only laugh 
at me. If there were anything wrong, he would find 
it out directly. I am only suffering from a sort of 
general disgust and disappointment with my whole 
life. Your coming to live with me, and make a 
comfortable home of these dull old lodgings, has done 
more for me than I can tell you. But the o!d feelings 
will come back and back, however much I try to get 
rid of them, Perhaps I shall be better now that I 
have had it out with you. At least, there is a kind 
of relief in grumbling—and you don’t come down 
on a fellow for it.” 

Vera was much too sympathetic to be a harsh 
listener, and, indeed, she felt that Eustace had some 
reason in his complaint—some cause for his de- 
pression. 

His life was a very hard one. No golden prospects 
loomed upon his horizon; and then, Eustace had 
never been very strong—had never been thought to 
possess much stamina, so that, although he had never 
had any serious illness, he had always been the one at 
home to be rather spared, though this tradition had 
been rather forgotten as the lad advanced to man- 
hood. 

Vera remembered it now as she looked solicitously 
at him. She could see that his face had changed even 
during the weeks that she had been with him. She 
did not want to be unduly anxious. It seemed reason- 
able enough to suppose that Dr. Anstruther would 
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quickly find out if anything were amiss with Eustace. 
Yet, all the same, she was by no means satisfied about 
him, and wished much that she could send him off 
home for a spell of rest and change: as, indeed, a 
holiday was due to him, only it appeared impossible 
for him to leave his post. 

To be sure, there were many days when he seemed 
quite well and like himself, when he would come 
home in good spirits, and chat with her over the fire 
after dinner in his most lively way, telling anecdotes 
of his day’s work, and keeping her well amused as she 
sat over her needlework or drawing. 

Then, just as she was thinking that he had really 
taken a turn, and was getting over both his mental 
and physical depression, it would all come back again, 
and he would come home thoroughly worn out and 
knocked up, and be out of sorts and wretched for 
several days together. 

He would declare it was nothing but the headache 
he always got in “the beastly London fogs,” as he 
called them. But Vera did not see why the fogs, 
disagreeable as they were, should give him such 
distressing sensations of pain in the head; and from 
time to time he was overcome by a sudden attack of 
giddiness which made her very anxious. 

He would only laugh, and say “Liver!” if she 
expressed uneasiness about these sudden seizures, and 
he told her he knew exactly what to take to set 
himself right. But when, as weeks fled by, she had 
twice known him fall from his chair and remain 
absolutely unconscious for an appreciable number of 
seconds, she was very uncomfortable indeed about 
him, and made him promise to tell Dr. Anstruther, 
although, as he said, there really was nothing to tell, 
and the moment the dizziness had passed he appeared 
to be perfectly well again. 

If he did speak to his superior, no particular notice 
appeared to be taken. As the fogs of winter gave 
way to the cold winds of early spring, the illness in 
the neighbourhood appeared rather to increase than 
diminish, and Eustace was so busy that Vera hardly 
saw him, often, from morning to night. 

She was very busy, too, on her own account, and had 
the less time to worry over what she seemed helpless 
to prevent. There had been some definite talk of a 
good holiday at Easter, and they had decided to go 
down home together then. This prospect afforded to 
Vera a considerable sense of relief, and she tried to 
forget present worries in the hope of having every- 
thing set right then. 

Her own work was distinctly interesting and 
fascinating to her. The new studio was turning out 
a great success. Already there were more orders 
coming in than could well be attended to as quickly 
as was wanted. She had twenty women and girls 
working under her, many of them ladies in reduced 
circumstances, and the individual interest she began 
to take in the history of some of these was a real 
source of pleasure to her. 

She visited some of them at their homes, or at those 
lodgings occupied by them in lieu of home, and her 
presence brightened many a dull hour, and lightened 
the burden which, in some cases, weighed so heavily 
upon a young heart—the burden of loneliness in the 
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great city—of perfect solitariness in a crowd. One 
girl had an invalid mother to support; another 
worked hard that a little crippled sister might live in 
a luxury she would never have dreamed of for herself. 
Many little acts of quiet devotion and unselfishness 
became known to Vera as she made friends with those 
who worked under her by day ; and she felt that she 
need never lack for interest—human interest and 
employment—so long as she held her post in the 
great studio. 

And then there were other ways of helping her 
friends—other ways of doing service to the hard- 
worked classes toiling in the vast city. 

In those days it was rather a new thing to give 
concerts to the working classes—to give them an 
occasional treat of music—an occasional chance of 
leaving the monotony of their poor homes, and lis- 
tening to some songs and recitations delivered to them 
by ladies and gentlemen collected for the purpose. 

Vera came into contact with the managers of some 
of those early concerts, and as it had become rumoured 
about that she was herself possessed of a voice, she 
was eagerly requested to come and sing at some of 
these entertainments, and as gladly responded to the 
invitation. 

It was a great pleasure to her to stand up before an 
audience of really poor working people, and sing, 
without a note of music to take off from the effect of 
the performance, some simple and effective ballad— 
she generally chose old favourites, which invariably 
gave the most pleasure—watching how the careworn 
faces lighted up at the sound of the dear old familiar 
words, or rippled into laughter at some little bit of 
fun. Now and again Eustace would go with her, and 
either read or recite—both of which he did well ; but 
generally he was too busy to be able to give the time, 
or she refrained from asking him, knowing how tired 
he often was at the end of his day’s work. 

Another interest in Vera’s life was her increasing 
intimacy with Mildred Carew. Mildred was de- 
veloping, and her London life was doing her good. 

In London, as her mother had foreseen, there was 
no cold-shouldering on account of the father’s past 
avocation in life. Of course, they were not in any 
very grand society; but the friends of the people 
whose house they had taken called upon them and 
introduced them to others, and Mildred was quite 
sufficiently bright and taking to make her way easily ; 
whilst Mrs. Carew, who was decidedly better born 
than her husband, began to find links amongst these 
new people with her past life; and as the Carews en- 
tertained in exceedingly good style, and were most 
hospitable and liberal, their house soon became quite 
a little centre, and the father fondly hoped to marry 
off his daughter to some grand suitor before the 
season ended. 

* To be sure, the child should please herself,” he was 
fond of saying to her mother. “ But now that there 
were so many nice young fellows to choose from, he 
did not see that it would be difficult. He didn’t care 
a straw about a fortune—Milly had enough for both. 
But he did want a man who would love her for her 
own sake, and he hoped she would have the sense to 
choose such a one if ever he came courting.” 





As for Mildred, she was enjoying herself immensely, 
There was only one drop of bitterness in her cup, and 
that was that she never saw Eustace Willoughby. He 
had only once presented himself at the house, and 
then she had been out. He was never by any chance 
in Cranbury Place when she took tea with Vera. He 
was so busy that he declined all invitations ; and she 
could not wonder at this, considering the distance that 
lay between their houses. All the same, she did feel 
that had he cared much to see her he would have 
contrived to come, and sometimes her heart was heavy, 
though there was no bitterness in it. How could he 
be expected to think about her when he had not seen 
her for nearly a year: when he had so many other 
friends, so many occupations to engross him? She 
wished she could see him just once. She feared, 
from what Vera sometimes said, that he was not at 
all well; and it seemed so hard to her that he should 
be doomed to a life of unremitting toil when 

But she seldom pursued the thought farther. She 
tried not to think of him too much, and she certainly 
had plenty else to occupy her thoughts. She, too, was 
drawn into the vortex of these concerts and entertain- 
ments for East and North London. and sometimes it 
was at her solicitation that Vera consented to sing, 
whilst on these occasions Mildred would play her 
accompaniments, which she did musically and well. 

When she went with Mildred, the thing was done 
comfortably and in some style. She generally dined 
first with the Carews, and then the carriage took the 
girls down to the place of entertainment, and some- 
times the father or mother would accompany their 
daughter, especially if Mildred had to play a solo 
herself, 

Some of the concerts were given by really very 
fashionable and wealthy people. It was not un- 
common for a lady of rank to stand up before the 
* unwashed” audience, and sing to them with graceful 
goodwill. Vera was beginning to be known, and to 
make her mark upon these audiences, and seldom 
missed a rapturous encore. Success is pleasant to all, 
and she was growing very fond of singing. She had 
lost the nervousness that made it an effort at first, 
and she was enlarging her circle of friends as she 
grew to know the rest of thé-singers at the concerts, 
many of whom were frequently the same. 

One cold night in March she was going to quite a 
new place. 

“T believe it will be rather a fine concert,” Mildred 
had said as they drove down together. ‘‘ Lady Good- 
win is getting it up, and she knows lots of fashionable 
people, and professionals would sing for her if she 
asked them—her parties are so good. I want you to 
do your very best, Vera. I should like you to make 
a sensation. I think Lady Goodwin is sister to Sir 
John Ducie, but I am not quite sure.” 

The girls were rather late arriving. Vera’s song 
did not come on till the middle of the first part, and 
they had made no effort to be early. They had seen 
no programme, and knew nothing of the other per- 
formers; but as they stood taking off their wraps in 
the artiste’s room, Vera started and looked towards the 
door leading up on to the stage, for they could plainly 
hear the notes of a full baritone \oice singing “Tom 
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Bowling” to a breathless audience, and Vera felt 
perfectly certain that she had heard that voice before. 

Before she could identify it the song had ceased ; a 
roar of applause burst from the audience. The girl 
turned to see who would appear through the door 
leading to the platform, and the next moment she 
gave a great start of surprise, whilst the hot colour 
flooded her face, for she suddenly found herself stand- 
ing face to face with Viscount St. Aiden. 

CHAPTER XVII 
RACE WEEK. 

“We must look sharp after the boys this week, 
Willoughby. That horrid spirit of gambling, which is 
so much abroad just now, is getting its clutch upon 
our boys, Iam afraid. I have heard all sorts of vague 
rumours about ‘sweepstakes’ and trash of that sort, 
and the number of sporting papers huddled into desks 
at my approach is absurd. Boys will be boys, and I 
suppose they think that sort of thing manly, and if it 
goes no farther I have not much to say; but the next 
thing will be that we shall have them slipping off to 
see the races, and that I set my face against utterly 
and entirely. It has been tried before,and sometimes I 
believe boys have given us the slip and got there. 
Coming as it does on a Saturday afternoon makes 
things more difficult, for we have practically no con- 
trol over the town boys who choose to go, though I 
have full authority from all ‘the parents to act in any 
way I may think proper in enforcing the rule of the 
school and punishing defaulters. I shall look to you, 
Willoughby, to do all in your power to keep order 
amongst the boys, and keep them on the school pre- 
mises. We had better get up some sort of a race or 
match to make a counter-attraction.” 

“T will do everything I can, sir,” answered Vere 
readily. ‘I hate these races as much as anyone can. 
I wish the officers would have their steeplechases 
anywhere but here, and any day but Saturday. It is 
those that attract the boys more than any others. 
They will not give much trouble on Thursday and 
Friday, when the other racing takes place—though I 
have no doubt there will be some defaulters—but——” 

“The tug of war will be on Saturday—yes, I know 
that quite well myself. Well, keep your eyes open 
and your ears too, Willoughby. I will do the same, and 
so will the rest of us. I will not be set at defiance 
by the boys; but we shall have some trouble, I do 
not doubt.” 

Vere wished the head-master good-night, and strode 
off for a walk by the river’s banks alone. The light 
was lasting longer now. and he could get his evening 
constitutional again. Solitude was dear to him just 
now, and so was the river. He was debating over 
again the point thet had been troubling him for the 
past eight or nine weeks, and his decision was still 
unmade. 

Should he speak to Cynthia again? Should he see 
if she would ratify in cold blood the sweet half-pledge 
she had given him that wonderful evening when 
death had seemed so very near as they stood together 
upon that mass of floating ice? At first it had seemed 
enough simply to know that she had clung to him, 
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had kissed him, had not feared even the death that 
would be shared with him. It had all seemed so 
perfect, so beautiful, that he had not even wished to 
break the spell. He saw her often, he knew that she 
did not forget, that there was a wonderfully tender 
nameless bond between them, and for many weeks 
that had seemed enough, and more than enough. But 
with the rapid flight of time other thoughts and 
feelings had come—and some misgivings too. Had he 
any right to try and win her love, when he had no 
position to ofter her, could not perhaps for some years 
even make a home for her, and had so many other ties 
upon him? Even if she were willing to wait—if she 
loved him as he loved her (of course he tormented 
himself by the fear that this was impossible)—would 
he be right in asking the sacrifice of her? And what 
would Dr. Fane and Lady Louisa say? Sometimes he 
made himself quite miserable. feeling as though he 
were a sham and a fraud and an imposition: feeling 
that he ought not to come and go at the Doctor's 
house after what had passed between him and Cynthia 
without declaring himself one way or another. Al- 
together, he was much torn asunder and worried by 
conflicting thoughts and feelings, and though these 
solitary rambles were congenial to his mood, they 
seldom left him much more settled. 

To-day, however, he did arrive at something like a 
conclusion. 

“T will ask Cynthia herself,” he said. “I will await 
my opportunity, and speak to her. The end of term is 
coming. We shall be very busy soon, and I must not 
worry the Doctor needlessly. But if she will let me 
speak, I will write to him in the holidays, and tell 
everything. That will give him time and leisure to 
think things quietly over, and it will be much better 
done when we are not meeting every day—when she 
and I are not in the same place.” 

It was a relief to have reached any kind of a 
decision, and Vere left the river-side, and cut straight 
In doing this, he 
passed only a few hundred yards from the race-course, 
and he observed several mounted gentlemen walking 
or cantering their horses over it, and taking stock of 
the permanent jumps which would play an important 
part in some persons’ history soon. 


across country towards the town. 


He was too much absorbed in mind to heed very 
particularly anything or any person that he saw, but 
it seemed to him that there was something familiar 
in the aspect of one of the riders—either in the figure 
or in the clothes that he wore. It was growing too 
dusk to make sure of anything, and Vere hardly gave 
the matter 2 second thought. He walked in a 
leisurely way home, still turning over in his mind the 
plan he had formed, and finding it more and more to 
his liking, when, just as he was nearing the precincts 
of the cathedral, and was passing the archway which 
led to the mews where Ruby’s vigil had been held 
nearly a year before, he was surprised at seeing Roscoe 
emerge quickly thence, almost tripping him up as he 
pushed past him. 

“Hullo, Roscoe ! 
asked Vere quickly. 
“Oh, nothing particular. What’s the odds?” 
Vere laid his hand upon the boy’s arm. 


’ 


What are you doing there?’ 
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* It’s a queer place for you to be coming out of : 
that’s all, Roscoe. I believe it was you I saw just 
now on horseback down at the racecourse.” 

“ Well, what’s the odds if you did?” asked Roscoe 
in an easy tone, which rather relieved his brother. 
“There is no rule against going there any but race- 
days.” 

“But what were you doing, and with whom were 
you? And how did you get a horse?” 

Vere’s questions were spoken quickly and anxiously. 
Engrossed as he had been with his own affairs the 
past weeks, he felt as though he had not sufficiently 
looked after his younger brother, who was always 
something of an enigma at home. So long as the 
weeks of frost lasted, all had been well. Roscoe had 
gone on like any other boy, spending all his spare 
time in skating, and coming home tired and sleepy, 
to doze away the evening by the fire. But with the 
end of the frost had come those frequent goings-out 
at nights, those Saturday afternoons spent no one 
knew how, and that general sense that Roscoe had 
some mysterious occupation of his own that he would 
never own up to. True, things had been going on so 
long like this that the family were growing used to 
it, and no harm seemed to come of the boy’s frequent 
absences from home. Vere knew less of them than 
the sisters, being often away all the evening himself. 
But he did know that there was some uneasiness felt 
about Roscoe, and he wondered now if he might not 
have accidentally stumbled upon a mystery. 

But Roscoe did not appear in the least put out or 
alarmed. If he were either one or the other, he con- 
cealed it marvellously well. 

*T was out with Captain Shaw,” he said. “He's a 
friend of Eusie’s, as I daresay you know. He is a 
jolly fellow, and is very kind to me if I ever brush 
up against him. He is rich, and has a lot of horses. 
He keeps some of them at the stables here; now and 
again he gives me a mount. I'd have told you long 
ago—indeed, Ruby does know—only you know what 
the mater is for getting in a stew all about nothing, 
and she’d be always thinking I was going to break 
my neck. It isn’t that it happens so very often, but I 
never know when I may brush up against him and 
get a mount, and she'd think every time I was late 
for dinner that I was doing something horribly 
dangerous. Don't you go and cut up rough, Vere, 
and spoil one of the few pleasures I have nowadays. 
I’m sure there isn’t a bit of harm init. I feel twice 
as jolly, and strong, and well after I’ve had a ride.” 

“T don’t want to spoil your pleasure,” answered 
Vere ; “and it’s very kind of Captain Shaw to mount 
you sometimes. I don’t see any harm in that, if——” 

“ Of course there’s no harm. I almost wonder I ‘ve 
never told you before ; only a fellow never knows how 
a schoolmaster will think he ought to take things. 
Not that you're a bad old fellow, as the race goes” 
and then Roscoe got chattering off on one subject and 
another about the school, not at all as though his 
heart were in horseflesh, and on the whole Vere felt 
a little relief at having some sort of a clue to his 
brother's absences. He intended to inquire about this 
captain, and see that Roscoe was not drawn too much 
into the company of gay young officers, who might 


teach him mischief. He could not believe that the 
society of a mere schoolboy would have any attrac. 
tions for them, and did not feel any pressing anxiety 
on the subject. Still, he resolved to keep an eye upon 
Roscoe, and especially during the next few days. If 
he had heard much about horses and racing, he might 
be wishful to be present at the sport, and it would 
never, never do, as Vere felt most seriously, that his own 
brother should be numbered amongst the defaulters, 

But Roscoe appeared to have no interest in the 
matter. His talk was all of the cricket match to be 
played on the Saturday afternoon, and in which he 
was to take part. His mind seemed given up to that, 
and though Vere did not understand why he appeared 
in such gay, almost excited spirits, he was glad 
enough of his interest in schoolboy sports, and dis- 
missed him from his mind for the present. 

But the fates seemed against poor Roscoe. Al- 
though the dry weather had rendered the ground fit 
for cricket at an unusually early season. and the boys 
were glad to don their flannels and stand up at the 
wickets again, yet it soon appeared that Roscoe could 
not take any part in the Saturday contest, for on 
Friday he came limping home with a drawn brow, 
saying that a fellow had hit him a crack on the knee- 
cap with a cricket ball, and that there was no chance 
of his being able to play next day. 

The mother fussed over him with bandages and 
offers of poultices, the sisters commiserated him and 
made much of him. Vere could not see any bruise, 
nor was the joint at all swollen. Still, he did not 
doubt for a moment the truth of the boy’s story, 
though disposed to regard the accident as trifling. 

Next morning no Roscoe appeared at breakfast, and 
Letty ran up to his room to see what ailed him. He 
said he had had no sleep all night, and was much too 
lame to go to school for the morning hours, but that 
he would have a little breakfast, and then try to get 
some sleep; and after he had taken his meal, he had 
his room darkened, and said he should lock his door, 
and that he did not wish to be disturbed until he un- 
locked it again. 

Vere had by this time gone off to school, merely 
telling Helen to make sure that Roscoe did not leave 
the house that day. He was hardly even suspicious 
himself. He certainly did not think his brother had 
invented a story to deceive them all, but it did occur 
to him that he might be tempted, as the day went on, 
to slip off and try to see some of the racing. Helen, 
of course, thought he wished Roscoe to keep his knee 
quiet, and she promised to see that he did. Vere went 
to his duties as usual, with his own brother com- 
pletely off his mind for the time being. 

Things seemed to go well enough at school in 
school-hours. Dr. Fane at the close of the last hour 
made a short speech to his boys, expressing pleasure 
that they had, so far as he knew, abided by his 
wishes, and refrained from being present at any of 
the races, and he asked them with the authority of a 
command to remain within the school precincts that 
afternoon as far as was possible, so as to keep out of 
the way of temptation, and seriously recommended 
such boys as had to go home to avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the racecourse for that afternoon, 
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“*So this is the way you abuse my trust, Willoughby.’”—p. 258. 


What the boys thought of it all could not be told. 
They dispersed in their usual noisy fashion, but the 
majority seemed to give themselves over heart and 
soul to the sports in the playground ; and as several of 
the masters were on guard there, Vere was able to get 
home to luncheon. 

Roscoe was sleeping soundly still, was Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s verdict. Her son did not ask her how she 
knew, and supposed she had been into his room to 
see. It occurred to Vere, when his luncheon was 
ended, that he might do worse than slip down him- 
self to the racecourse, and see if he could find any of 
the boys hanging round there. He might be able to 
keep them out of mischief by despatching them if 
they were there ; and if any were hevering about on 
the road in an undecided state, most likely his taking 
that route would hinder them from doing the same. 

Keeping a sharp look-out as he walked, and having 
the satisfaction of sending more than one longing lad 
scuttling home again faster than he had come out, 
Vere soon found himself approaching the course. 
There was a large concourse of people there. The 
neighbourhood of the grand-stand and ring was 
Closely packed, but farther away from the immediate 
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centre of interest the throng was less dense, and a 
good enough view of the racing could be obtained. 

There was a steeplechase going on as Vere ap- 
proached, and a pretty sight it was to watch the fleet 
horses and their clever riders clearing obstruction 
after obstruction, and come sweeping round the great 
ring. Vere was very close to one of the hurdles as 
the leading horse came tearing up, whilst the excited 
crowd yelled and shouted, for this was the last time 
round, and the handsome black horse seemed to have 
the race in hand easily. The rider was a lad in 
striped black and yellow, who was sitting his steed 
like a veritable centaur, his riding exciting almost as 
much admiration as the speed and beauty of the 
horse. Just as the noble creature came sweeping by, 
Vere raised his eyes to the rider’s face, and then gave 
a great start and turned very pale. 

Surely not! It must have been a mistake! Such 
a thing could not be! Yet the shock was so great 
that the blood did not come back into his face, and 
he turned and actually ran towards the winning-post, 
till the denseness of the crowd hindered his progress, 
and he could only elbow his way in little by little ; 
for in that one flashing glance he had been almost 
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certain that he recognised his brother Roscoe, and 
a cold chill ran through him at the thought of all 
that that might mean. 

It seemed to him as though he never should push 
his way through the excited, cheering crowd, all 
hustling and bustling about the weighing-shed, and 
bawling out scraps of information about the past and 
the nextevent. But at last he stood within the magic 
inner ring ; and what did he see? 

There was his brother Roscoe, flushed and radiant 
with victory, the centre of a group of laughing young 
officers, all clapping him upon the shoulders, con- 
gratulating him on his success, wishing him luck for 
the future, and vowing that he should ride for them 
whenever they had the chance of getting him. Vere 
could not catch all they said ; he thought that their 
delight was partly due to the fact that they had been 
betting on, the black horse and his rider, and that 
they had all won more or less money upon the event, 
and it appeared as if Roscoe was to benefit in some 
way by this. But he did not linger to listen or to 
watch what went on. Striding into the centre of the 
group, and laying his hand on his brother’s shoulders, 
he said shortly and sternly— : 

“ Roscoe, come with’ mez’ 

The boy start(d and changed colour for a moment, 
but he was not going to show the white feather before 
his friends. Instinct was strong within him, and he 
threw up his head and followed Vere through the 
crowd, which opened to let them pass, cheering the 
boy as he went through pulling his ulster over his 
black and yellow stripes. 

Vere had not spoken a word—could not command 
himself even to-attempt a single question. Not that 
speech in that crowd would have been very practic- 
able. They just walked side by side till the edge of 
the ring was reached: and there the pair came face to 
face with the last person Vere would have wished 
under the circumstances to meet—namely, with Dr. 
Fane himself. 

The under-master had seen his principal's face 
black before, but never so black as at this moment. 
The thick eyebrows were drawn together, the steely- 
blue eyes flashed fire. There was a moment's silence 
—that silence which precedes a tempest—and then the 
head-master spoke— 

“So this is the way you abuse my trust, Wil- 
loughby *"—he always called Vere by his Christian 
name, save in school-hours. “This is how you bring 
up the younger brother left to your care. No wonder 
you have been absent and unlike yourself of late! No 
wonder you have sometimes seemed to me ill at ease, 
and afraid to meet my eyes. No wonder you make 
excuse for your brother, and tell me he is at home 
with an accident. I would not have believed it if it 
had been told me. But the witness of my own eyes 
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is too strong. I am more deeply pained and indig. 
nant than I can say.” 

All the hot Willoughby pride surged up in Vere’s 
heart as he heard this undeserved rebuke. It had 
never occurred to him for a moment that his own 
conduct in thus appearing side by side with his vie. 
torious brother could win him the head-master’s 
displeasure ; but certainly, as things now appeared, it 
did look sufficiently suspicious. Only, as Vere indig. 
nantly said to himse'f, Dr. Fane might and ought to 
know him better than to think such a thing of him, 
When had he ever spoken an untrue word? When 
had he ever done a mean or underhand action, that 
his principal should look with such ready disfavour 
upon him now? And then (for thought is as swift 
as lightning) he wondered if he had heard a whisper 
of that adventure—not the adventure itself: that, of 
course, was known to many—but of the feelings 
between himself and his daughter to which it had 
given rise: whether he was angry and indignant about 
that too, and wished an excuse for ridding himself of 
a master likely to trouble the peace of his own house- 
hold. And there came, too, the uneasy thought: 
Had there been the least tinge of deceit and cowardice 
in his conduct in.having gone thus far and no 
farther? Had he given reasonable cause for com- 
plaint in that matter, innocent as he was in this! 
The rush of pained, bewildered’ thought that came 
upon him, together with the proud instinct of silence 
under reproach, held him mute; and Dr. Fane him- 
self broke the silence, which had only lasted a few 
seconds. , 

“ And this is not the first offence in this matter,” 
he said, his voice quivering with suppressed anger 
and pain. “It is easy to learn these facts from the 
low touters always hanging about the ring. This is 
the third race in which this boy has ridden as jockey 
—the second race that he has won. And knowing all 
this, you hide it from me, and leave him to go on his 
ruinous career, aiding and abetting his evil course, 
Willoughby, I am grieved and ashamed beyond all 
power of expression.” 

Vere turned one look upon the head-master, and Dr. 
Fane paused and hesitated in his torrent of reproach- 
ful words. He looked at Vere, and then at Roscoe, 
and said, addressing the latter— 

“This is your third race, is it not? And your 
brother knew all about it, of course?” 

Roscoe’s lips parted, an evil light leaped into his 
eyes, an evil smile curved his lips. He was full of 
anger and fury against his brother. Now he saw his 
way to an easy vengeance. 

“It is my third race,” he said, clearly and distinctly; 
‘“‘and, of course, my brother knew everything about 
it from the first.” 

(To be continued.) 
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4. Blessed and holy Three, 
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Wisdom, love, might ; 

Boundless as ocean’s tide, 

3. Spirit of truth and love, Rolling in fullest pride, 

Life-giving, holy Dove, O’er the world far and wide, 

Speed forth Thy flight ! “ Let there be light !” 

















SUNDAYS WITH THE YOUNG. 


LIFE'S CLINGING : FAITH’S LINK BETWEEN THE SOUL AND CHRIST. 


BY THE REV, ARTHUR FINLAYSON, AUTHOR OF ‘ THREEFOLD SALVATION,” “ETHICS OF ATHLETICS,” ET¢, 


© Without faith it is impossible to please Him.”—Hesrews xi. 6, 





MAGNIFICENT ocean 
steamer was wend- 
ing her way to Ame- 
rica. In the night, 
during a fog, she 
struck on a rocky 
shore, and the vessel 
leaking heavily, the 
passengers and crew 
hastily took to the 
boats, and, though 
not without much 

anxiety, danger, and difficulty, 

yet the majority were saved. But 
when the list of the saved was 
called over, it was seen that there 
were some names missing. Dur- 
ing the salvage operations a diver entered one of the 
cabins in the ill-fated véssel, and found there the dead 
body of a passenger clinging with a deathlike grip to 
the life-buoy which was placed in the roof of the cabin 
for use in an emergency. It was supposed that the 
unhappy passenger, aroused too late from his sleep to 
a sense of his danger, had made an effort to detach the 
life-belt from its place, when the waters rushed into 
his cabin and prevented his gaining the deck in time 
and escaping with the others in safety. A life-belt 
was placed in every cabin, to be used in case of need, 
and many of the passengers who were saved told how 
they had grasped their life-belts on the first signal of 
alarm and hurried on deck, when they were safely trans- 
ferred to the boats. But in this case the opportunity 
was lost, and the convulsive grip of the belt when 

the time for escape was over only served as a 

mournful reminder of what might have been. Now 

I tell the story with a purpose. 

You know of God’s provision for your salvation. 
To-day I want to speak of your acceptance of that 
salvation. I want you to cling to the truth of the 
Gospel by faith in Jesus Christ. I want you to as- 
sociate yourself with saving truth, to make it your 
own by personal experiment, to assimilate it into 
your heart and life, just.as the food which you eat and 
digest is assimilated to your bodily system and con- 
verted into blood and flesh. And if you cling to the 
truth of God’s salvation to-day, at once and for all 
time, you will be, in your own life, a living witness 
of the power of this truth in your home and in your 
daily conduct. You know the reality of sin and the 
reality of Christ's salvation. Now, just as the sun, 
which shines on both snow and clay, melts the one 








while it hardens the other, so it is a solemn thought 
that you are either better or worse for the knowledge 
which has been given you. That depends on your- 
self. It is all a question whether you have opened or 
closed your heart to the truths of the Gospel, The 


responsibility of accepting or rejecting the truth rests 
with you. 

You may know the truth as it is in Jesus, and yet 
not receive it into your life. You may have head- 
knowledge without heart-experience. “We have 
read,” says Dr. Thomas, “of sailors in the Arctic 
regions who, to warm their freezing blood, have 
kindled a fire by pieces of ice taken from the crystal 
mountains of frozen waters that were piled about 
them. By forming the ice into a concave lens, it 
caught and condensed the rays of the sun, and thus 
by its aid they kindled a fire in the wilderness of ice ; 
meanwhile, the medium that conveyed the fire 
remained frigid as ever. Even so the rays of Gospel 
truth may pass through the frozen heart of an un- 
converted minister, thaw the souls of his congrega- 
tion into the temperature of heavenly love, and leave 
him frosty still.” In the same way you may be able 
to explain the way of salvation to others without 
experiencing that salvation in your life. But to be 
able to point others towards Heaven and yet to remain, 
like a sign-post, standing still without going along 
that way yourself, would be the saddest of all expe- 
riences. From that I wish to save you. And there- 
fore I urge you to apply God’s provision to your own 
special needs. There is the Divine side of truth, that 
which is objective or external to us: to-day our view 
is the human aspect-—or subjective side of truth, 
referring to our inward thoughts and feelings—the 
soul’s appropriation of Christ by faith. 

In the Scriptures the Apostles dwell much on the 
necessity of faith. But they give little or no explana- 
tion of what they mean by faith or believing. And 
the first converts do not seem to have asked or re- 
quired any explanation of faith. From this we 
gather that it was easily understood. There is no- 
thing mysterious in the word or fact. It is simple 
enough. Those who know what is meant by faith in 
a remedy, in a promise, in a friend, know what the 
Scriptures mean when they speak of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. “Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving 
grace whereby we receive and rest upon Him alone 
for salvation, as He is offered to us in the Gospel.” 
Believing is neither more nor less than heart-looking. 
It is the absolute trust of the soul to God in Christ. 
It is the sinner placing his entire confidence in the 
efficacy of Christ’s atoning work, and his full reliance 
upon Jesus and His redemption. It is the surrender 
of the heart to Christ and His Word. It is the soul 
depending on Jesus. The whole inner man—the 
head, the heart, and the will, united and combined— 
thus relies on the Lord Jesus. It is this act which 
joins the soul to Christ. Jt is a daily grace. Tt may 
be instantaneous in its birth, but it is lasting in its 
development. It gives nothing, pays nothing, pel- 
forms nothing. It only receives, takes, consents t, 
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and accepts the glorious gift freely bestowed by the 
Lord Jesus. Saving faith thus terminates in Christ, 
in His blood and sacrifice, and in the promises of God. 
It denies any justifying value of its own, and affirms 
the sole merit of the Object or Person on whom it 
trusts. Christ and His righteousness are not given 
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They 
believed his word, but when he invited them to grasp 
certain handles, they one by one began to fall back, 
refusing to try the electrical machine. They believed 
the battery could do what he said, and they were quite 
ready to admit that it seemed excellently adapted for 


with wondering eyes and gaping mouths. 

















to the believer because of faith, for faith is the con- 
scious and trusting receiving of that which is already 
given. 

The uniform and single conditon of salvation pre- 
sented in the Scriptures is expressed in the words 
believe in or on (or, as the grammatical construction 
of the Greek more literally translated has it, into) 
Christ. Let us see what this means. At a country 
fair a man had a powerful galvanic battery, around 
which a crowd gathered. He explained the uses 
of the battery, said it could give a severe shock of 
electricity, could hurt a good many of those who were 
strong and healthy, and yet could cure many who 
were ill or in feeble health. His audience stood round 
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“The passengers and crew hastily took to the boats.”—p. 2€0. 
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the purpose, but they did not Ddelieve in the battery ; 
they would not test it for themselves by personal 
experiment. And so the very people who most needed 
an electric shock began to fall back in the crowd. 
You may know and believe about Christ and His 
Gospel without believing in Christ and His Gospel. 
Do you see the difference? Suppose you are sick: 
you are told of a wonderful remedy, and you agree 
that as that medicine has cured others it may cure 
you : you believe there is such a medicine. But when 
you take the medicine and apply it to your own cure 
you may be said to believe in the medicine. So it 
is quite possible to believe the Gospel as God’s plan 
of salvation without believing in or on the Lord Jesus 
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Christ as the personal Saviour of personal sinners. 
I believe the creed as a statement of historical fact 
and doctrine. But I believe in Christ as a personal 
Saviour giving me a present salvation from the 
punishment of sin, a present salvation from the 
power of sin, and a future salvation from the presence 
of sin. To believe that Christ lived and died will not 
save the soul. The devils also believe, and tremble. 
But to receive or believe in Christ in His full charac- 
ter as the soul's Sin-Bearer, Teacher, Exemplar, and 
Supreme Ruler, is a very different matter, and may 
be easily understood. You believe the train goes 
from London to Bath, but when you trust yourself to 
the train and actnally undertake the journey in it, 
you may be said to believe in the train. In the 
same way you must apply your belief about Christ 
and His salvation to your personal need by trusting 
yourself to the Lord Jesus Christ or by placing your- 
self in His keeping. This is the one condition which 
God laysupon us. He saves us freely, but He requires 
us to believe in or receive His salvation. And when 
we thus believe in Christ we learn to love what He 
loves and to hate what He hates. 

A man standing on the deck of one of the large 
ocean-going steamers, at Liverpool, fell overboard. 
When he was struggling in the water he saw hanging 
over the stern of the vessel a life-buoy. He knew it 
could save him, and perhaps in his then condition 
he felt that it was the only possible way of escape 
for him; but he also knew that unless he stretched 
out his hand and grasped the life-buoy, all his know- 
ledge and all his impressions as to its efficacy and its 
saving power would be to him utterly useless. Just 
so is it with the sinner when struggling in the sea 
of sin and sinking. The Lord Jesus Christ comes and 
throws to him the life-buoy, and all that the sinner 
has to do is to lay hold, and Christ will effect his 
rescue. It is not enough to know that “God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). It is not suf- 
ficient to know that the Lord Jesus Christ is able as 
He is willing to “save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by Him” (Heb. vii. 25). That is a 
glorious truth, but I must apply it to my own in- 
dividual case, or the knowledge will not profit me. 
Coming to Jesus as a personal sinner to a personal 
Saviour, I must lean my soul's entire weight for time 
and eternity upon His finished work. I must stretch 
forth the hand of faith and appropriate Him to my- 
self as my Redeemer. He died to save sinners : I am 
a sinner: therefore He died to save me. The soul, bya 
definite act of trust, lays hold of, or clings to, Christ 
as its Saviour, and this clinging trust of the soul is 
faith’s appropriation of Christ. 

In yon prison cell is a poor captive. He is con- 
demned to death. But a reprieve is obtained. The 
Sovereign grants a free pardon. We enter the cell. 
We tell the joyous news. It awakens no responsive 
thrill. The criminal is bewildered. He cries de- 
spairingly. “Do not mock me!” He refuses to believe. 
But we show him the Queen’s warrant, with her own 
sign-manual, The sight enables him to fling away 
his despair, Hope revives, A royal pardon! Then 





he is a free man! Here is a picture of your case— 
condemned to death. We tell you of pardon through 
Christ. He died as the sinner’s substitute. “His 
own self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree” (1 Peter ii. 24). We tell you the good news, 
We urge you at once to believe it. Christ stood in the 
sinner’s stead. He died as the Sin-Bearer. Gop says 
so, therefore I believe it. ‘There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus” (Rom, 
viii. 1). The Divine Word attests this. 

Faith is thus the link between the sinner and tho 
Sin-Bearer. It is simply the recognition on the sin- 
ner's part of his penalty paid by the Son of God. In 
the above illustration the belief of the prisoner in the 
royal pardon was no essential condition of obtaining 
it, but, until he believed the good news, he could not 
realise his liberty. He is now sure of his pardon, but 
he was pardoned before he was sure. Nor would he 
perplex himself by questions as to the quality of his 
confidence. He would rest in the character of his 
Sovereign, he would trust to the words of royal par- 
don. So we bid the sinner look, not at the quality of 
his faith, but at the Object of it—Christ crucified for 
sin. Itisin Him, and in Him alone, that Salvation lies, 

Although God connects salvation with faith, or 
trust, or believing, or receiving, yet the salvation is 
not in these acts, but in the Person believed on, re- 
membered, trusted, or known. Hence, the child 
believing to-day for the first time may, equally with 
the aged Christain, rejoice in a complete justification : 
“complete IN Him.” And by looking at the object 
of faith—Christ crucified—rather than by asking 
questions as to the nature of faith, we shall often save 
much confusion. Jn this way, true faith will often 
he awakened in the sinner’s heart without his being 
puzzled by the words * faith,” “ believe,” “ trust,” at 
all. See that new-born infant nestling in its mother’s 
bosom. Its presence, and not any discourse about the 
manner of loving, is that which awakens the mother's 
love. So it is the presence of the beloved Object, Jesus 
Christ, not any idea about the manner of believing, 
which stirs the heart’s affection and binds it to Him. 
Let us lay stress, not upon the dcliering, but upon 
HIM on whom we are to believe. A lady in anxiety 
of soul, once said to a clergyman, “I cannot believe!” 
He replied very quietly, “You cannot believe Whom?” 
The question came to her like a revelation, and she 
exclaimed, with joyous tears in her eyes, “ Oh, yes; I 
see itallnow! Yes, I can trust Jesus.” 

Now I want you to trust in the Lord Jesus. I want 
you to believe in Him to-day by a distinct and definite 
act of self-surrender. To believe in Jesus is to 
receive Jesus as He is offered to us in the Gospel. 
Surrender your heart and your will to the Lord Jesus 
by a distinct and definite act of faith. And each day 
of your life cling to the Saviour by faith, just as 
you did at first. The look of faith is not a matter 
for a week or two, but 2 lifelong looking of the soul 
which thus clings to Christ. You are not satisfied 
with giving your parents once—say, perhaps, on their 
birthday—a proof of your love, but every day you 
look lovingly at them and trust in their care. So let 
it be ina higher, deeper sense with the relation of 
your soul to the Lord Jesus, 
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THE WITNESS OF THE STONES. 


by pl tgs BY THE REV. D. GATH WHITLEY. 





a fine sum- 
mer day some 
years ago, I 
stood on the 
summit of 
one of the 
Cornish gran- 
ite tors,which 
rose in the midst of a. wide 
expanse of heathery moor- 
land. 

Above my head was a deep 


a, blue sky. across which great 
alt Le 4 . 
tS, [A white clouds were slowly 
‘ vy aes 

yy MN sailing, borne along by the 


gentle summer breeze. All 
ry} around were scattered in wild 

disorder monstrous stones, 
green with moss and grey with lichens, and in the cre- 
vices between them grew in wild profusion graceful 
ferns and crimson foxgloves, while the open spaces 
amongst the rocks were carpeted with the greenest 
grass. 

It was a perfect solitude, for no sign of man could 
be seen. A few rough cattle were grazing amidst the 
heather, moorland birds circled around my head, and 
as I sprang from rock to rock I disturbed a splendid 
snake which was basking in the sun on the surface of 
a granite boulder, and which, after raising its head to 
look at the intruder, swept away in graceful and rapid 
flight until it found shelter in the crevices between 
the stones. 

Looking down from the summit of the tor on the 
great expanse of moorland which swept away in roll- 
ing swells on every side, and whose brown surface 
was ever and anon mottled with dark patches as the 
shadows of the passing clouds moved slowly across 
it, I discerned in the distance two singular objects. 
These were two circles of upright stones which stood 
on the flat top of a gentle rise in the moor nearly a 
nile from the spot on which I was then standing. 

Descending the hill, I passed over the heather-clad 
slopes, which were fragrant with summer perfumes, 
and crossing by stepping-stones a small clear stream 
which murmured over golden gravel and flowed be- 
tween banks of peat, I reached the nearest circle. It 
was formed of about a dozen huge granite stones 
covered with lichens and grey with age. Most of the 
stones were standing upright or slightly leaning, but 
here and there one had fallen down and lay deeply 
imbedded in the turf. Still, the circle was complete, 
and as I stood in its centre, the ring of standing stones 
formed a striking object, and as I looked at it the 
questions came into my mind—What was its origin? 
What was its age? and Who were the men who reared 
these giant stones upon that solitary moorland? 

In coming down from the granite hill I passed 


‘What mean these stones?”—Josuva iv. 21. 


some moor-men cutting ferns and rushes, and had I 
put these questions to them. how these simple country- 
folk would have been amazed! All they could have 
replied would have been that their fathers and grand- 
fathers and great-zrandfathers saw the stones stand- 
ing just as they were on that day, and they knew no 
more. Had I put these questions to learned antiquarians, 
they would have given me more definite information. 
They would perhaps have told me thatthe stones marked 
the burial-place of some great chieftain in primeval 
days, who was interred on the spot amid the wild wail- 
ings of some Celtic funeral dirge, poured forth by his 
assembled clansmen. Or the circle might have formed 
a Pagan temple, within which sanguinary rites were 
performed, and human victims slaughtered beneath 
the open sky, in days long before Christian foot trod 
our land. Or perhaps that ring of upright stones 
commemorated some desperate battle, and on the 
ground where it stood, the men who afterwards 
constructed it formed a ring, and, closing up their 
ranks, beat back the surging crowds of assailants, as 
in later times, though without success, the Scots 
formed a great circle around King James on that 
disastrous day— 
“ When rattling upon Flodden dale 
The clothyard arrows fell like hail.” 

Each of these theories as to the origin of the stone 
circle might be correct, or they might all be wrong, 
for those stones were raised so long ago that no 
certain account could be given of the purpose of their 
erection. 

But no such doubt could exist concerning the origin 
of the circle of stones to which the words at the head 
of this paper refer, for every Israelite could give a full 
and satisfactory reply when asked, ‘“‘ What mean these 
stones?” since the event that occasioned their erection 
could never be forgotten. 

Joshua had led Israel in safety across the Jordan, 
and the waters of the river had been divided by God 
to allow His people to pass over. Encamped now on 
the sloping plain on the western side of the Jordan 
amidst verdant meadows and beside clear streams, and 
under groves of palms, the grateful shade of which 
protected them from the noonday heat, the Israel- 
ites could gaze at the towering mountains before 
them, and could see the mighty forests spreading 
around them, over the tops of the trees of which, in 
the distance, rose the walls and temples of the 
doomed city of Jericho. But before they advanced 
farther, it was necessary to make some memorial of 
the miracle which had enabled them to cross the 
Jordan safely, and so twelve stones were taken from 
the bank, and placed in the bed of the stream, whilst 
twelve others were brought up from the river's bed 
and formed in a circle in the midst of the encamp- 
ment afterwards known as Gilgal. What meant 
these stones which stood on the plain above the river? 
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and what testimony did they deliver in that day and in 
later times? They were stones of witness, for in after- 
years they powerfully proclaimed that the miracle of 
dividing the water of the Jordan was true, since they 
were raised at the very time ; they were erected pub- 
licly in the sight of the people, and no one would have 
dared to make such a monument, and to declare that 
it commemorated such an event, had the miracle 
never taken place. Scripture miracles are attested by 
witnesses, which attestation distinguishes them from 
the so-called miracles of the heathen world. And 
the stones of Gilgal were stones of encouragement, for 
when Israel looked on them, and recollected that they 
recalled God’s power, no doubt could be felt that God 
was able to make their enterprise a success. When 
the great cities, vast wealth, and mighty armies of the 
Canaanites were considered, many a Hebrew might 
feel his heart sink within him as he looked on the 
rude and undisciplined host which Joshua had led 
across the Jordan. But a glance at the 
stones of the circle of Gilgal would dispel 
all such fears, and he would think—* The 
mighty Jehovah who divided the waters of 
Jordan is on our side; and against the 
power that cleft asunder the waves of that 
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river what can the might of the Amorites avail) 
Jehovah is with us, and against Him whose word 
divided Jordan, vain is the power of the Canaanite, 
and our victory is absolutely sure.” 

But while these stones gave encouragement to Israel, 
they bore witness in a different manner to their 
enemies, for to the Canaanites they were stones of 
warning. How could Amorite or Hittite withstand 
invaders whose God possessed the power of dividing 
the waters of Jordan? Baal and Ashtaroth, Chemosh 
and Molech, were helpless against the almighty power 
of Jehovah of Israel, and all the gods of Canaan were 
now to be shown utterly impotent. Looking at that 
circle of stones in Gilgal, the idolatrous Canaanites 
saw in it a warning of their coming doom. They had 
run riot in sin ; they had stifled conscience ; they had 
despised warning ; and now the day of mercy was 
past, and the avengers were upon them, and who 
could hope to resist their power and to escape their 
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swords, when their God made the waters of Jordan to 
stand as an heap in the day when His people passed 
over? Sin will not go for ever unpunished, God’s 
Spirit shall not always strive with man, and cor- 
ruption shall not with impunity defile the fairest 
portions of a groaning creation: but when the day of 
grace has passed, the day of vengeance shall certainly 
follow. 
The stones in Gilgal are gone, the circle is destroyed, 
and the stony witness of encouragement and 
warning is no longer borne; but there are 
stones around us now which give their wit- 
ness, and our ears must be heavy if we do 
not hear, and our minds dull if we do not 
understand, the testimony that they deliver. / 
“What mean these stones?” On the hills 


all round me, on the day when I visited that moorland 
circle, were great heaps of granite rocks, some rising in 
fantastic towers, some lying split and shattered on the 
heather, and some deeply imbedded in compact masses 
below the turf. For miles around they could be seen 
in all their lonely and picturesque grandeur ; and on 
many a Cornish hill-top, all through the western land. 
lie similar stones of the hills. What testimony do 
they give? What purpose do they declare? “What 
mean these stones ?” 

They show God's power; for who could make such 
mighty foundation rocks, and after their formation 
could heave them up into their present lofty heights, 
but a Being possessed of almighty power? 

What wisdom, too, is exhibited in their formation ! 
What a wonderful skill is shown in the selection of 
their constituent elements, and in their combination 
according to a fixed design ! 

And what goodness also do these stones of the hills 
manifest? for how useful they are to man, and how 
it stimulates his inventive faculty to quarry, shape. 
and erect them, as monuments to beautify the creations 
of his genius! Power, wisdom, and goodness: these 
are the lessons taught by Nature as a whole, as well 
as in part; but do they in themselves satisfy the 
longings of the soul? No, indeed; for our hearts 
cry out for something more, and the dark shadow of 
sin causes us to shrink from God’s power. to turn 
away from His wisdom, and to doubt or deny His 


‘IT passed milestone after milestone.” 








love. Something rises up within each one of us, and 
says—‘ Tell me not of the Almighty power, wisdom, 
and love in Nature; I wish to feel something more. 
I want to know if this mighty God loves me, and is 
really my Father in heaven. I feel I have offended 
Him, and I want to know if He will pardon me. 
How may I conquer the evil which exists within me, 
and attain to that holiness in which alone experience 
tells me I can find rest for my soul? I long to pray, 
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but I want to know if God will hear my prayer; and 
if He hears, will He answer it? Is there a future life. 
where wrongs may be redressed and perfect peace 
enjoyed? And if there be such a state. under what 
conditions is it experienced? What say the stones of 
the hills to these questions? They are dumb. No 
reply comes from Nature. Man is not merely a crea- 
ture, he is also a sinner; and because of the deadly 
consequences of his sin, Nature alone cannot illumine 
his darkness or soothe his sorrow. 

“What mean these stones?” Some miles from the 
stone circle, on the edge of the moors, a little grey 
time-worn church formed a prominent object. It 
stood on the top of a high hill, overlooking the moor- 
land on one hand and a deep valley on the other. 
The declivities of the hill descending into the valley 
were clad with rich grassy pasture on their upper 
slopes, and covered, lower down, with thick woods of 
oak, ash, and beech, beneath which grew a rank 
underwood of bramble, hazel, and fern. At the 
bottom of the valley a considerable stream rushed 
down from the upland moors, now sweeping in broad 
shallow curves amidst thick clusters of rank marsh 
grass, and now gliding beneath tangled brakes of 
gorse and willow. The church stood at the very edge 
of the moor, just where the softer tints of nature 
ended and the rougher lines of the landscape com- 
menced, and from its position and character it seemed 
to take up the testimony at the point where the stones 
of the hills failed to furnish any further information. 
Standing here, and looking back, I could see the deep 
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valley lying beneath me, with its grassy uplands and 
dark green woods gleaming golden in the sunshine, 
while far below a silver thread winding among bush 
and boulder showed where the river was rushing 
down from the moorlands to the lower and more 
fertile districts. Looking forward from the church, 
the eye wandered over the great brown expanse of the 
moors, with here and there a dark patch of peaty bog, 
and here and there a grey group of granite rocks. 
For centuries the church had stood at this place on the 
edge of the cultivated land, and at the verge of the 
solitary heath. How clearly on the Sabbath morning 
must the bells have sounded over those wooded hills, 
and how sweetly must their music have been borne 
far and wide over the lonely moorland, the only sound 
probably heard amidst the stillness of that quiet 
solitude! The stones of the church were rough, 
ragged, and grey with age and with the storms of 
centuries ; but small though the church was, its stones 
seemed to tell many a solemn tale. They were wit- 
nesses of the benevolence of someone who long ago 
felt the duty of dedicating to God’s service the wealth 
God had allowed him to obtain and permitted him to 
enjoy; and in order that the shepherd amongst the 
woods and the herdsman on the moors might hear of 
God's love, he raised that building as a house of 
prayer and praise. The stones in the church were 
witnesses of his thankfulness and of his zeal for 
others, for he knew the ignorance of those around, 
and was anxious to see them instructed in the way of 
salvation. Is it so with us? Are we really thankful 
for God’s temporal blessings? Do we use them for 
His glory and for the good of our fellow-men, em- 
ploying the talents He has given to us in a manner 
that shall bring forth fruit to all eternity? That man 
may erist, but can never really live, who receives 
much, but never uses any of it for the good of others. 
None value or appreciate him in this world, and by- 
and-bye the doom of the unfaithful servant will be 
his portion. Small and rough as the church was 
outside, it was equally bald and rude within; and yet, 
what hallowed memories were gathered beneath its 
roof! Here for centuries praise had arisen, prayer 
had been poured forth, and instruction had been 
given; and if the stones of the walls could have 
spoken, what would they not have testified ? 

Yes; if by a stretch of fancy we can imagine 
the stones of the pillars, floors, and walls of our 
churches speaking, how truly would they be witness- 
ing stones of the wonders they had seen, and do see, 
during the worship conducted on the Sabbath and on 
the week-days! They are witnesses of conviction, for 
they see the power of the truth of God’s Gospel 
brought home to the heart. There is no true con- 
version without conviction of sin, and it is in the 
church that the Holy Spirit most powerfully con- 
vinces of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to 
come. The blessed Spirit of God pierces the soul with 
the sense of guilt, of condemnation, and of danger, 
and extorts from the anguished heart the cry of— 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” The stones are 
witnesses of peace. Again and again have they heard 
the message of pardon and peace through the crucified 
Son of God proclaimed to anxious souls, and those 








words have brought home comfort to many a trem. 
bling beart, as, resting on the certain word and perfect 
work of an almighty Saviour, it has found a peace 
which the world can never give, and can never take 
away. It is peace, too, which is applied in all our 
seasons of distress; for God's comfort through His 
dear Son comes home to us in His house in all times 
of our trouble. It is then we realise that a Father's 
hand has prepared our cup, and that what He wills 
must be best, and that an ever-living Saviour is 
pleading for us above, ever pleading in love, and 
never pleading in vain. Peace is Christ’: purchase 
for us, His gift to us, and His possession for a full 
bestowment on us through all eternity. 

But the stones of the church are witnesses of 
obduracy also. How often have they looked down 
upon the rejection of the Gospel and the constant 
hardening of the heart? Again and again is the 
message of love proclaimed and the offer of pardon 
preached : but how often is it carelessly treated or 
coldly rejected! Mysterious gift of human free will ! 
What has it not accomplished? Noblest of God’s 
gifts to man, how sadly has it been misused! It 
enabled man in the beginning to disobey God and to 
believe Satan’s lie, and man lost Eden in consequence. 
It gives man now the power to place himself in 
daring opposition to his Maker, and man loses his 
peace of soul as the result. It may lead man in the 
future to reject the final offer of mercy. and to lose 
the most precious of all his possessions; for “ what 
is a man profited if he gain the whole world, but 
lose his own soul?” 

“What mean these stones?” On that morning I 
had walked for many a mile along the high road 
from the distant town, and when I reached the open 
country, where the view was unobstructed, I could 
see the road stretching far away in front, like a broad 
white line running across the great expanse of brown 
moorland. I passed milestone after milestone, some 
of which stood erect on the moor by the roadside, 
with no living thing near them; but all alone though 
they were, they faithfully told the length of the 
journey, and that its end was surely approaching. 
These milestones were of granite, taken from the 
very rocks which crowned the hills or lay scattered 
over the heather, and they seemed like companions 
in that solitary waste, where but few human beings 
were encountered. Man puts up milestones to 
measure the length of his journey, and God also erects 
milestones to mark how man himself is advancing 
on that journey which we are all travelling. What 
is our life but a journey? ever advancing and cease- 
lessly progressing day by day, month by month, and 
year by year. Life’s journey along the highway of 
daily experience is varied occasionally, and at other 
times is monotonous, whilst constantly it is hard and 
wearisome. When the Israelites were marching to 
compass the land of Edom, in order to enter Canaan 
from the east, we are told that as they journeyed by 
way of the Red Sea, “The soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the way” (Numbers 
xxi. 4). This was very natural, for the way was long, 
and when they had reached the edge of the Promised 
Land, they were turned back, and compelled to make 
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a vast circuitous march for scores of miles. The way 
was difficult also. It lay through the desert, over 
rocks and gravel, and across wastes of sand without 
rass or water, and as the full glare of the noonday 
sun fell upon them, there was no refreshing shade 
to shelter man or beast; no wonder, then, that “ the 
soul of the people was much discouraged because of 
the way.” So it is often with us. Life’s journey 
is, to many, painful and wearisome. The morning of 
life, with its freshness, is gone; the noonday sun 
beats fiercely on our heads; the novelty of changing 
experiences has passed away; and as we slowly 
advance along the highway of daily life, our hearts 
begin to get weary, and we too become discouraged 
“because of the way.” God puts up His milestones 
to mark our progress on life’s journey, and as we 
pass them successively, it is solemn to notice their 
witness and their character. Our tastes begin to 
alter ; we no longer care to mingle in worldly matters ; 
and we treat the talk of social ways and occurrences 
with indifference, while we more and more long for 
something better and something permanent. What 
is this new yearning but one of God's milestones, 
to indicate that we advanced far on life’s 
journey? The eyesight begins to grow dim: slowly, 
indeed, but surely ; and we treat the fact almost with 
event, but it is 
another milestone on the road of life, to show that 
the end will before long draw near. 
dulled. 
and the harmonies of Nature’s and of human music 
We quietly accept the in- 
evitable, perhaps with a sigh, but at all events with 
resignation, knowing that it must be so; and in the 
heavy ear we recognise another of God’s milestones. 
Memory now begins to fail. We cannot trust it as 


have 


indifference. It is a mere common 


The hearing is 
Pleasant sounds can no more be enjoyed, 


gratify us no longer. 


formerly, and do not attempt to tax its power for 
Still, it is 


fear that it should prove treacherous. 
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often, even at this time, singularly retentive. Por- 
tions of the Bible are retained in the mind with 
strange tenacity ; sudden pictures of bygone days 
are presented with startling clearness; and whilst 
middle age, with its monotonous routine experience, 
appears to vanish, the bright days of childhood and 
youth seem to return, and are brought before us by 
memory with a freshness and vividness which never 
occurred before. Failing, capricious memory! what 
is it but another milestone placed by God by the side 
of the road of life, to tell us that we have passed over 
the greater part of our journey, and are drawing near 
to home? The milestones of the way, how differently 
they affect different people! Here is a man going 
away from his country, seeking his place of abode 
in a distant land, and leaving behind him all he 
holds dear in this world: his lands, his treasures, and 
his friends. Sadly he looks at the milestones, which 
he thinks appear too often and too quickly. Each 
milestone passed increases his sorrow. His treasure 
is in the land he is leaving, and he has no joy in 
looking forward to the strange country which he is 
soon to enter. Milestones are sad things to him, for 
they tell him that his time in the land in which all 
his pleasure is found is rapidly passing away. But 
here is another man, returning to his home. He has 
been in a foreign land; has made his fortune ; has 
landed on his return at the well-known port, and 
is journeying rapidly along the high road to his 
loved and long-expected home. He knows a welcome 
is there: dear ones are all looking out for his arrival, 
and his greeting will be joyous, while he will not 
merely meet them, but will never leave them again. 
How quickly he walks! How slowly the milestones 
seem to pass! Every time he sees one of them he 
hails it with joy, for he knows it tells him that his 
journey is nearly over, and that soon he will be at 
home. The heat of the sun, the length of the way, 
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the ups and downs of the road, are all nothing to 
him; for the thought of the home ever drawing 
nearer and nearer makes him take no notice of them 
whatever. 

So it should be with us. We have had, perhaps, 
our morning of life, and it may be that the journey 
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is beginning to grow wearisome ; but let us think 
less of the road and more of the home. The all- 
loving Father who has brought us safely thus far 
will never leave us. The mighty Saviour is “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’ and we shall 
experience that “having loved His own which were 
in the world, He loved them unto the end.’ We 
often ask, “How much farther on is it?” as we get 
weary in walking, after having been on the road 
for many hours: and so in life we are sometimes 
too ready to complain, and to ask, “How much 
farther on does my Heavenly Father wish me to go 
before I reach my home?” But this is to doubt His 
goodness, and we should not count up the milestones, 
and ask how many more we must pass, but, resting 
in His love, should feel that all is for the best— 
“* Farther on, but how mneh farther ? 

Count the milestones one by one, 

No—no counting, only trusting ; 

It is better farther on, 

Hope, my soul, hope on for ever, 

All thy doubts and fears be gone, 

Jesus will forsake thee never ; 

It is better farther on.” 

“What mean these stones?” The little churchyard 
of the moorland church was full of rough, simple 
tombstones. Many of them were grey with age and 
rudely carved, while the grass had grown rank and 
high around their feet. Still, rude though they were, 
no one could misunderstand the story they told. 
God’s acre is always full of solemn monuments, and 
all can understand what these stones show. They are 
stones of sorrow, for they tell of separation; and 
separation is one of the great features of our life. 
It begins early. The boy leaves home, and although 
he periodically returns, home ties begin to be loosened. 
New friends are made. and old ones are relinquished, 
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“Many of them were grey with age.” 





New tastes and habits come, while old customs and 
inclinations go. Separation follows separation, and 
sorrow constantly attends them. Death sweeps away 
the bearded grain at a stroke, and the flowers that 
grow between; and every stone raised in memory of 
the dear departed, bears witness to the sorrow be. 


et 





gotten by the separation. The churchyard stones 
are also stones of love. Those who are gone must be 
remembered : their image must not fade away. They 
are gone, and now affection is roused, and memory 
is awakened. All their deeds of love, all their 
words of gentleness, all their patient endurance, and 
all their persevering energy—all these recollections 
come crowding around us as we stand by the grave of 
the one so dearly loved and so suddenly taken away. 
Every tombstone raised, marks the love for one who 
will never be forgotten. But more than this is 
tanght by the stones of the churchyard, for they are, 
above all, stones of hope, Sorrow may be hopeless, 
and affection may not be able to look forward to 
the time when the dark overshadowing cloud shall 
pass away. None of the objects of Nature around 
the restiny-place of the dead can fill the heart with 
that firm hope which is the secret of real resignation. 
The flowers may bloom brightly there, and may fill 
the air with their perfume. The birds sing as they 
ever have sung. The butterfly flits gaily around. 
The evening draws on, and the level rays of the set- 
ting sun fall golden on the grass. The beetle booms 
through the stillair. The twilight deepens—and then 
comes the darkness, Nature tells us nothing as to 
what will follow the gloom of the darkness of death. 
But hope is built, not on Nature’s testimony, but on 
the word of Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. He hallowed the grave by resting there, and 
where should we lie but in the place in which He 
reposed{ sut He was the conqueror of death, and 
ever lives above to fill us with the strength which 
flows from His triumph over the grave. The stones 
of the churchyard point us to Him as our source of 
hope and ground of peace. How slow we are to 
realise this, and how unwilling we are to put our 
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trust ia Him! We put faith in those around us who 
constantly fail us, and who perhaps may be secretly 
filled with aversion from us which a superficial 
politeness enables them to conceal. But how dis- 
inclined we are to trust One who is “ faithful and 
true,” and whose love “passeth knowledge”! Faith 
is the secret of peace in this world ; for in whatever 
difficulties we are placed, and with whatever per- 
plexities we are surrounded, these words are true 
to every one of us: “ According to your faith, so be 
Woe to the man who has injured or 
ruined his power of trusting! If this calamity 
happens, a life of sorrow is before him. Faith looks 
at the good around, makes the best of people and of 
places, cheerfully takes up the burden, and while 
longing for the full light, is certain that it will come 
at last. Everything is good that comes from the 
hand of an all-loving Father; everything is safe 
that rests on the word of an ever-present Saviour ; 
and the way, though at times difficult, and often 
dark, is the best that can be chosen, and shall end 


it unto you.” 


in the perfect day. 
“Thou shalt be in league with the stones of the 
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field,” said one of his mistaken friends to the long- 
suffering Job; and the word is true of every child of 
God. For the stones of the field fill us with the 
knowledge of God’s power and wisdom; and while 
we feel this, and accept the witness that Nature gives 
to God, we can take up the testimony at the point 
where Nature fails. We know why Nature is dumb 
on the perplexities around us, on the conflict within 
us, and on the great future that lies before us; and 
we know how all the darkness of Nature’s difficulties 
is dispelled by Him who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. Every note which seems to sound in discord 
now shall soon be tuned in perfect and glorious 
harmony. Every: cloud shall vanish at the breaking 
of the great Easter Morning. Creation shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, and then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
Kingdom of their Father. 

“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we 
shall see Him as He is.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIGS PRESCOTT’S 


m)ISS PRESCOTT has a large circle of girl 
friends, and not one of them has proved 
herself more constant and fervent than 
Mattie Godfrey. 

Now, the Godfreys are very great and 
important people in the little town of Linford. Not 
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FORTUNE,” “SEA LAVENDER,” ETC. ETC. 


belonging to a county family, they have never had 
the least ambition to enter the charmed and exclusive 
society, having been generation to 
generation to live in the substantial homes and follow 
the business or profession of their fathers before them: 
affection for the dear sleepy little town, or perhaps a 


content from 
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* Hesitatingly put some books down on the table.”—p. 
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ings, keeps them firmly rooted, even in these days of 
change and progress. It is their pride and boast that 
there is scarcely ‘a respectable person” (a favourite 
phrase, by the way) in the town who is not a Godfrey 
by blocd or connection. The head of the family, at 
whose house the great Christmas gatherings are held, 
is William Godfrey, and we are keeping his pretty 
daughter Mattie standing at the hall door. She is 
waiting to greet her friend, whom she has entreated to 
spend one of Anne’s rare holidays in Linford, and is 
watching the stowing away of the numberless parcels, 
packages, and passengers which fill every available 
inch of space in the one omnibus plying three times a 
day between Linford and the nearest railway station. 
Mattie gives an involuntary little scream as a stout 
gentleman, who has effectually barred Miss Prescott’s 
egress, obligingly getting out first to assist her, 
brings with him a most interesting-looking milliner’s 
box, which Jane, the housemaid, is but just in time 
to save from complete destruction. 

* Portmanteau, bonnet-box, three brown paper par- 
cels, and bundle of wraps. That’s all, miss, isn’t it?” 
inquired the driver, laboriously climbing to the box— 
almost everybody is comfortably stout in Linford— 
and touching his hat to Miss Godfrey as he drove off. 

* Oh, my darling Anne, how glad I am to see you 
at last!” exclaimed Mattie, dragging her friend into 
the hall, and kissing her rapturously. ‘ And what a 
perfect love of a bonnet! I never saw you look so 
nice! You are just dying for a cup of tea, I know. 
Take off your things, and we'll have thvt in peace 
together, for there are a dozen or more cousins coming 
in to supper. Father and mother are at a christening 
party this afternoon—the thirteenth Henry Godfrey — 
but I knew you would excuse them. It was hatefully 
cruel of me to ask you to bring all those things from 
London for me. You have such good taste, Anne ! 
You remembered I wanted just a touch of pink, 
didn’t you, dearest? One must look decent at a 
wedding, even though it is only that stupid Louisa’s ! ” 

“And how are all the cousins, Mattie?” asked 
Anne, carefully flicking a speck of dust from the 
cherished bonnet (she is getting rather old-maidish, 
certainly). 

“Oh, worse and worse! pouring in all day long 
and every day. I hope your brain will stand it. All 
the girls are home from school for this wedding, and 
the tennis-ground never has a moment's rest: Louisa 
rushing in twenty times a day to complain of the 
dressmaker, or to tell us about another present. Oh, 
the unspeakable blessing it is to have somebody who 
isn’t a cousin to talk to! I would like never to 
mention Linford whilst you are here; to forget, if I 
could, that I was in the suffocating little place, and 
never see the shadow even of a cousin! Why, that’s 
James, I declare! it’s too provoking.—Miss Prescott 
is completely worn out with her journey, James,” 
continued Mattie reproachfully, turning to a bashful 
young man of two-and-twenty, who hesitatingly put 
some books down on the table. “You knew she 
was coming by this train, and ought to have given 
her a little peace and rest.” 

James glanced at the fresh, alert little lady in the 





lazy satisfaction with themselves and their surround- - pretty grey dress, whose bright eyes were full of 


amusement. 

“Tam awfully sorry, Cousin Mattie,” he said, “but 
you told me you wanted to read those tales aloud to 
Miss Prescott: and I brought a message from mother 
too. You had a pleasant journey, I hope?” (to 
Anne). 

* Very, thank you, except the omnibus ride. Once 
inside, I began to think I should have to spend the 
rest of my life there. What a pity you haven't the 
railway to the town.” 

* No; we all agree it’s much better away,” was the 
answer. “We've done very well without it, and 
don’t want the town flooded with strangers.” 

“We should have sent the carriage, Anne, but it 
was wanted for that tiresome baby.—No. Jane” (to 
the housemaid’s inquiry), “you need not bring another 
cup. Mr. James is in a hurry.” 

“Mother hopes you will bring Miss Prescott to- 
morrow afternoon; it’s only a family party,” said 
poor James, taking up his hat at this very plain hint. 

“Tt is very kind of Mrs. Godfrey, and I shall be 
very pleased to join you all,” said Anne, smiling. 

“Mrs. Jennings—oh, I beg your pardon ; I forgot to 
introduce you—Mr. James Jennings.” 

“My mother was a Godfrey,” explained James, 
* Good-bye, Cousin Mattie; I’m really awfully sorry 
I disturbed you.” 

But cruel Mattie showed no sign of relenting, and 
nodded a good-bye as she busied herself over the cups. 

* Poor fellow!” said Anne compassionately, as she 
stirred her tea. ‘“ He looked so hot, and wanted a cup 
far more than I do, Mattie.” 

“T shall end by thoroughly hating him ; he never 
gives me a moment's peace! If he would come with 
the flocks of aunts and cousins, it wouldn’t matter so 
much : but whenever I have a ‘lucid interval,’ ” con- 
tinued Mattie, half-laughingly—* for really, Anne, I 
sometimes feel almost crazy, especially when Aunt 
Richard is here—then James makes his appearance 
with some miserable excuse or other. He has nothing 
particular to say, but sits and looks at me. I scold 
him, and say such cross things that I’m often quite 
ashamed to think of them afterwards; but it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference. He only smiles feebly 
and murmurs—‘ Oh, I say, Cousin Mattie, that’s too 
bad, you know.’ But, Anne dear, please, we won't get 
on the subject if we can help it. I want you to tell 
me about your travels, and how people live in Rome 
and Paris, and let me have a good breath of fresh 
air,” concluded Mattie, with a gasp. 

“Well, dear, though I was six months in Paris, I 
hadn’t in the least lost my astonishment at hearing 
little morsels of children speaking French perfectly. 
It’s wonderful! But the Louvre, Mattie——” 

“ Anne, did you have that dress made in Paris? it 
fits you precisely. Just look at all the folds and 
creases ‘in mine. Should you mind, darling. if I 
showed you the bridesmaids’ things? I don’t want to 
look just like the other girls; and when you've quite 
finished your tea—don’t hurry, pray--we ‘ll compare 
the pink in the hat with the dress ribbons ; because if 
they don’t exactly match I must send to Crawford's 
for fresh ones, James would ride over, and bring 
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pack the parcel before he goes to business. I could 
let Jane take a note and pattern to him to-night. 
Louisa insists,’ continued Mattie, as she tripped up 
the broad shallow staircase, “on twelve bridesmaids, 
all cousins, and all to be dressed exactly alike. Isn't 
it abominable? We shall be like a flock of sheep; 
people won't be able to know one from another. 
That ’s why I was determined to have my hat from 
London.” 

So the next hour was spent in trying on the im- 
portant dress and hat; Mattie, before the cheval-glass 
in the spare room, seeing the effect of her hair up or 
down, whilst poor Anne, representing, as she felt, the 
despised Linford population, had to give her candid 
opinion from every point of view. Personally, I 
never experience anything more exhausting than 
these consultations, but Anne was cast in an heroic 
mould, and gave all her opinions in exactly the 
right tone of interest, doubt, and final triumphant 
decision. 

“You are the greatest blessing and comfort, 
darling,” said Mattie. ‘I can’t tell you what a relief 
itis to have your advice. I wouldn’t ask one of those 
girls for the world! Now, you fold everything so 
beautifully ; would you mind putting the dress away? 
and then we must be in the drawing-room when they 
come in. I shall be quite pleasant with them all to- 
night ; it’s such a load off my mind, dear.” 

They were down just as Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey came 
in,and Anne received a warm, hearty welcome. The 
expected guests soon followed, and Miss Prescott was 
introduced to each individual, all plump and pro- 
sperous, most of them with rather sleepy grey eyes 
and shapely noses. Wherever there was an errant tilt 
in the most prominent feature, one felt that its un- 
fortunate possessor was only a Godfrey by marriage. 
The behaviour of the baby, the heroine of the day, was 
naturally the chief topic of conversation among the 
ladies. 

“As good as gold, my dears!” said Aunt Richard. 
“Asleep the whole time—wore the family christening 
robe.—We often have to arrange a little, of course,” 
turning to Anne; “it is in such constant requisition. 
—You should have seen the presents, Mattie. I gave 
one of my blue china plates ; there are only three of 
the set left.” 

“The pug-dog-in-the-boat pattern, Aunt Richard?” 

“Yes, dear, the padvga and the goat,” said Aunt 
Richard, who was extremely deaf. “At least, if you 
can call the creature a goat. It is a little like a 
giraffe, perhaps.—I will show you my collection, 
Miss—I didn’t quite catch your name—quite the 
traveller, I hear. Palestine——” 

“Paris, aunt,” shouted Mattie. 

“Yes, my dear; you needn’t scream so. And did 
you bring any apples from Sodom? I have two corner 
cupboards stocked with curiosities, and if you should 
happen to have any sand to spare from the shores of 
the Dead Sea or little chippings of rock from Mount 
Sinai, I should be so delighted! The Godfreys have 


always been such people to treasure things up; but 
for all foreign curiosities we have to depend on our 
Jriends, for, except poor Cousin Walter, we ve none of 
us forsaken our native land.” 
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Mattie was called away by her mother at this point, 
and Aunt Richard moved her chair a little, and im- 
prisoned Anne in a corner of the bay window, and 
settled herself for a comfortable chat. 

“How did it happen that Mr. Walter Godfrey left 
Linford?” asked Anne, in her clearest tones. 

“ Ah, Miss Westcut !” was the answer, prefaced by a 
sentimental sigh and slow shake of the head. “A 
misplaced attachment. I shall never forget his ex- 
pression when he heard of my engagement; and I’m 
convincced—l’ve often thought how different every- 
thing would have been, but I suppose it was to be, 
you know. Poor Walter!” 

“Eh? what’s that I hear about poor Walter, Mrs. 
Richard?” asked their host in the briskest tone. 
“Had a letter this morning, signed Walter Godfrey, 
written from London, asking if he might come down 
and see the old place.” 

“What? coming here!” exclaimed Aunt Richard, 
all in a flutter. “ Poor, infatuated fellow ! I couldn’t, 
no, really, I don’t think I could! but such de- 
votion——” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Godfrey, most unfeelingly. 
“ Don’t distress yourself; this is old Walter's grand- 
son—grandson, you understand. His parents died 
when he was a child; and,” he continued more 
seriously, “from the black border to the envelope, I’m 
afraid the old man has gone too. A sensible, straight- 
forward letter ; I left it at the office.” 

All the uncles, aunts, and cousins were greatly 
interested at this piece of news. Mrs. Jennings’ voice 
rose above the general chatter. 

“I must say I’m sorry to hear it, William. He'll 
bring a roving, unsettled spirit into our happy 
families: make the boys discontented, and—who 
knows ?—even take some of the girls to America.” 

“Only one of them, my dear,” suggested her 
brother Joseph, who, having seven, did not seem to 
find the idea so frightful. 

“We must give him a hearty welcome, for his 
grandfather’s sake,” said kind Mrs. William Godfrey, 
who had entered with Mattie, in time to hear this 
interesting announcement. “I’m sure all our young 
people have far too much good sense to follow such a 
sad example. No doubt he bitterly regretted going 
away from us all. Supper is quite ready, my dear. 
Will you bring Miss Prescott?” 

Mattie was in the highest spirits for the rest of the 
evening, her roguish eyes full of fun and mischief. 
She rushed into Anne’s room after all the good-nights 
had been said. 

“Anne! Anne! A descendant of the one Godfrey 
that I’ve thcroughly respected and admired—the 
Godfrey who so detested Linford that he fairly ran 
away from it.” 

“Sit down quietly, child, and put that shawl on,” 
said Miss Prescott, who was wrapping herself in her 
dressing-gown, preparatory to the long talk which she 
foresaw was imminent. “You most inconsistent, 
cousin-ridden creature! You expect me to rejoice 
over another relation! I had been getting an extra 
pocket-handkerchief ready,” ostentatiously opening 
the snowy folds. 

“TI hope he'll unsettle us, shake us all thoroughly 
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out of our stupid, sleepy ways, and send twenty or 
thirty of us flying in all directions,” laughed Mattie. 
“He may be as thorough a Yankee as ever he likes, 
talk through his nose, declare that ‘ Amurriker’ is the 
finest country in the world—I’ll stand by him, and 
agree with him through thick and thin. What wi// 
he think of our cracked china and corner cupboards? 
I wonder whether he comes from New York or 
Chicago, or some ranche near the Rocky Mountains? 
Straightforward letter, father said, didn’t he? So 
perhaps he is a cowboy, and wears one of those wide 
slouched hats—they ’re rather becoming. I’m a little 
misty about North America, Anne, though I always 
liked drawing that map at school: the States are so 
nice and square, aren’t they ?—without any wriggling 
coast-lines. Somebody told me about Howells’ books 
—he is an American, you know; I’ll send James over 
for some of them.” 

“T don’t ‘feel the smallest interest in you silly 
young people!” declared Anne. “My sympathies are 
entirely with your poor Aunt Richard. What a 
terrible shock for her !” 

“Tt’s all stuff and nonsense, Anne! You’ll hear 
about a dozen of her love affairs in the next week, 
most of them ‘nipped in the bud,’ as she calls it. It 
will be a blow to you when you hear her opinion of 
you, Anne!” continued naughty Mattie. “She was 
telling Cousin Sarah—that’s Mrs. Jennings, you 
know—how disappointed she was in you—such a 
traveller, and no information to give ; that it was far 
better to stay at home and read some interesting book 
about a country than to go oneself. She really 
believed she knew more about Palestine than Miss 
Westeut did. Now, to-night you had just a dip into 
the sea of cousins ; there ll be another to-morrow 
afternoon, and on Thursday the regular plunge of the 
wedding party. After that you'll be completely 
prostrate, and must keep your room for several days. 
But, oh! I forgot—there ‘ll be a round of family 
gatherings for poor Walter’s grandson. Father will 
ask him to stay with us, of course; it will make a 
nice change for you, dear. Poor Anne! You are so 
dreadfully sleepy. I won't keep you up another 
minute. Good-night.” 

But just as Miss Prescott was settling down into a 
well-earned slumber, a curly head popped in at the 
door. 

“Oh, Anne dear!” said Mattie’s voice, still ex- 
tremely wide awake. “Zs Quebec in Canada, or the 
United States? because I seem to remember hearing 
Cousin Walter went there ; and I don’t wish to appear 
a hopeless idiot, you know.” 

Next day cousins were running in and out of the 
house during the entire morning, the other eleven 
bridesmaids evidently looking to Mattie as their chief 
and head, Louisa being utterly distracted by the non- 
arrival of the wedding-cake. The suspense was 
killing her, she declared, and hysterics set in at noon. 

Mr. Godfrey escaped from all this feminine tur- 
moil, and spent some hours in showing Miss Prescott 
the Linford lions—the Moot Hall, Council Chamber, 
Market Cross, Town Pump, etc. The American 
cousin seemed forgotten by all but the faithful 
Mattie, who looked up every time the hall door 





opened. But he had not come when they arrived at 
Mrs. Jennings’, and Anne began to quote “ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange” as they strolled about the 
pretty garden. James looked rather bewildered, but 
though Miss Prescott puzzled him dreadfully, he was 
most kind and attentive to her, as the chief friend of 
his adored Mattie. 

There was tennis for those who liked it, cricket for 
the boys, and the baby brought from over the way 
for the matrons. E 

About seven o'clock Mrs. Jennings came to Mattie, 
looking quite disturbed. 

“None of the Josephs here!” she said. “I can’t 
understand it. I’ve sent one of the boys up to ask 
the reason. Shall we go across the meadow to meet 
them? Oh, here they come! Why, who can that be 
with Mary?” 

Mrs. Joseph Godfrey came bustling forward. 

“Such a delightful surprise, Sarah! I happened 
to be at the station to hear about poor Louisa’s 
wedding-cake, when a gentleman asked me if I would 
kindly direct him to Mrs. Godfrey’s, and fancy my 
delight to find it was Cousin Walter! Of course, I 
insisted on his coming to us at once.—Now, Cousin 
Walter, mvre introductions — all cousins! Mrs. 
Jennings—was Miss Sarah Godfrey—her son James, 
and Mattie—William’s daughter. Oh! I beg your 
pardon—Miss Prescott, a friend of Mattie’s.” 

“A Godfrey, but tall and thin,’ thought Anne. 
“ The distinguished nose and sleepy grey eyes.” 

“T daresay you find so many relations rather con- 
fusing, but you will soon sort us all,” said Mary 
comfortably. 

“And may I be allowed to call you all cousins?” 
inquired the tall stranger, looking specially at Mattie, 
whom most people found extremely charming. 

“But don't attempt to settle how many times 
removed—it would bring on softening of the brain,” 
laughed Mattie, adding in a low voice only heard 
by Anne and James: “and the more distant, the 
better.” 

The infatuated James glowed with pleasure. 

“But now, we must not monopolise you,” Mrs. 
Joseph was saying. “I won't ask you to look in at 
the Johns’, because, of course, everything is turned 
upside down with Louisa’s wedding—the cake has 
come, Mattie—we ll walk down to your father’s 
together, and then we shall see if there is time for 
anyone else.” 

“Tsn’t it capital that Cousin Walter should happen 
to come for the wedding? so that he will see all the 
Godfreys, down to the baby—dear little thing !” said 
Mary, who was fond of children. 

“ By the way,” exclaimed Anne, “I’ve never heard 
anything about the bridegroom. I suppose there is 
one? Is he here this afternoon ?” 

There was an amused gleam in Walter's sleepy eyes 
at this question. 

“ Why, of course, Miss Prescott! No, he isn’t here. 
It’s Reginald Travers, the rector’s son: his father 
has lived in Linford fifty-two years. Regie has gone 
to London about the bouquets; Louisa was so dread- 
fully afraid they might not get them exactly alike. 
Oh, I do hope it will be fine to-morrow !” 
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“Good-bye, Cousin Sarah,” said Mattie, as they 
reached the gate, pausing a moment to say hurriedly 
to James—‘ Howells; you'll be sure not to forget : 
as many of them as he has in the shop—they’re only 
ashilling each.” 

The party was soon joined by some George and 


Edward Godfreys, and Anne, at the end of the 
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all,” said Walter, “and it was his wish, as well as 
my own, that brought me to Linford.—It is only aw 
revoir, Cousin Mattie.” 


Anne declares she can never remember how it was 
that the wedding-party all found themselves at church 
at the appointed time next day: 
would rather have 


Mattie said she 


been married five times over 

















“Anne began to quote ‘Mariana in the Moated Grange’ as they strolled about the pretty garden.”—p. 272. 


procession, could only see that Mattie and the newly 
found relation were having a most animated talk. 
The head of the family was as nearly annoyed as such 
& good-natured man could be that Mrs. Joseph 
claimed Cousin Walter by right of discovery. “Shall 
see a great deal of you, I hope,” he remarked at part- 
ing, warmly shaking his young kinsman’s hand, 
“Blood is thicker than water, as I do believe your 
poor grandfather would have confessed.” 

“Indeed, he always spoke most affectionately of you 
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herself! Louisa had the twelve bridesmaids in at- 
tendance the entire morning: there were flowers 
to arrange, matrons to be supplied with pins, the 
immense wedding-breakfast to get ready—the most 
bewildering chaos until 2.30 p.m., at which hour the 
Godfrey family appeared in the “venerable pile of 
St. Peter's,” as the Linford Chronicle styled it, well 
dressed, handsome, and beaming, the bride composed 
and cheerful. Anne believes she had her own bonnet 
on. but is not at all sure about it! 
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Mattie, although rigidly adhering to quality and 
colouring in the matter of costume. preserved her 
individuality in the bevy of pink-and-white brides- 
maids, with her London hat and coquettish bunches 
of rosebuds. 

Then came the breakfast, and Anne remarked the 
entire absence of the terrible and hopeless floundering 





which generally made the speeches such an ordeal 
for listening visitors, but Mattie assured her that there 
were traditional and set forms to be used by Godfreys 
on such occasions, and all originality was scouted ; 
everybody said exactly the same thing generation 
after generation. It was a lovely June evening, the 
air was heavy with the scent of roses and honeysuckle, 
and the party formed themselves into groups about 
the garden. 

“T have often been told that English people were 
cold and reserved to strangers,” remarked Walter, 
“but I find it exactly the contrary. You are all so 
kind and friendly, and make me completely one of the 
family. I may be the most awful impostor—I have 


some of poor grandfather’s letters, by the way ——” 
“But your nose alone——” began Mattie, and then 


stopped, laughing and blushing. 

“Carries conviction,” said Anne, finishing the 
sentence. 

** Now, mine is spurious,” said Mattie, with a little 
grimace; ‘and Aunt Richard has never forgiven me 
for it!” 

The time passed pleasantly enough with the family 
gatherings Mattie had predicted, taking the form of 
tennis-parties, picnics, or fishing excursions. 

“Tt almost seems as if I had known Linford in a 
previous state of existence,” said Walter one day to 
Mattie, his sleepy grey eyes sleepier than ever. 

Mattie had confessed to Anne that she sometimes 
found him provoking. He was an excellent listener 
—which made him specially dear to Aunt Richard— 
and she wanted a talker. 

“Tt all seems quite familiar: the lime avenue to 
the church, the brook with the stepping-stones. It is 
an ideal English village.” 

“Town, Cousin Walter,” corrected James. 

* And you have been looking at the portraits of the 
mayors in the Council Chamber only this morning,” 
said Mattie reprovingly. 

“Poor things! I often fancy what they must 
endure, listening night after night for centuries to all 
the rubbish talked by the Town Council.” 

* Not centuries, Mattie,” put in James. “ You 
know the first portrait was painted in eighteen 
hundred and twenty.” 

“You ‘ve been to Venice, Mr. Godfrey,” said Anne ; 
“weren't you reminded of the Doges? I do like,” she 
continued, “the way in which Linfordians ignore 
all outside politics and questions. Home Rule for 
Ireland is not a tithe so important as to who is to 
paint the portrait of the ex-mayor.” 

3ut as the portraits are paid for by the rate- 
pavers, Miss Prescott——” began James, very seriously. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake!” exclaimed Mattie, putting 
her hands over her ears. “Cousin Walter is going to 
tell us about sleighing in Quebec; it will be quite 
~efreshing this hot afternoon.” 
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But Cousin Walter's eyelids had drooped, and he 
was nodding peacefully. 

*T beg your pardon,” he said, waking with a start, 

But Mattie rose with dignity, rousing Anne, who 
was very comfortable, and insisted on walking home 
at once, inexorably declining all offers of escort. 

* Poor fellow! perhaps he had been awake all 
night with toothache,” suggested Anne charitably. 

“A Godfrey never has toothache,” returned Mattie, 

“Then it is the air. You ’ve told me twenty times 
that nobody could keep awake in Linford.” 

“T shan’t speak to him again for several days,” said 
Mattie. 

“ Your Aunt Richard has been going over the entire 
contents of the two corner cupboards,” said Anne. 

Mattie caught at this straw of comfort. 

“But it was the slight to you, dear, that made me 
so angry: a lady of your age!” 

Walter came in that evening with four or five of 
the Joseph Godfreys, and Mattie carried out her 
threat—for several minutes. Anne watched the inter- 
view from the other side of the room, her friend's 
cold, dignified expression gradually relaxing, until at 
last the roguish eyes and laughing lips told a story of 
complete reconciliation and forgiveness. Then Anne 
heard an impatient sigh, and discovered she was not 
the only interested spectator. 

“I’m going home. Good-night, Miss Prescott,” said 
poor James. 

“Cousin Walter asked me to apologise most humbly 
for his rudeness, Anne,” said Mattie, lingering in her 
friend's room. “It was the corner cupboards, as you 
said. He was rery nice to-night: told me about his 
childhood and college days. He is really intellectual, 
and quite appreciates you, Anne dear.” 

“T’m sure I’m grateful to him for wasting a 
thought on a ‘ lady of my age,’” replied Miss Prescott. 

“He was telling me, too, what a new experience it 
was to him to have such a glimpse of family life,” 
remarked Mattie. “He has always been so lonely, 
poor fellow!” 

* And you described the gasping sensation of sink- 
ing head over ears in a vast sea of cousins?” 

“ Well, Anne, he was so serious that I really could 
not go on joking. He is handsome—don’t you think? 
Being so tall and thin, his nose gives him rather a 
distinguished look, after all.” 


Cousin Walter was expected next morning, having 
promised to bring a portfolio of sketches taken on his 
many wanderings—he was something of an artist ina 
lazy way. Mattie’s face wore acharming smile. which 
changed into a different expression when, the door 
opening, James Jennings presented himself instead. 

“Really, James, your. business seems extremely 
elastic. Cousin Sarah always speaks of you 4s 
chained to the desk.” 

‘I’m on my way to the office,” was the reply ; “but 
I thought you were anxious to have those books you 
asked me to get. They have been so long in coming.” 

“Yes; I fancied you had forgotten all about them,” 
said Mattie ungraciously, as she cut the string. “Why, 
James, you are growing absolutely stupid. Two 
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volumes of ‘ Venetian Life,’ I declare ! 
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“But it is by Howells, and you did not tell me 
which you wanted, Cousin Mattie,” said the be- 
wildered James. 

“ And it is a delightful book,” put in Anne. 

“An American writer should write about America,” 
said Mattie, tossing the little volumes into her 
mother’s stocking-basket. 

* Well, you should scold Mr. Howells, then, and be 
thankful to your cousin for taking so much trouble.” 
gid Anne. “Ill get you ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ 
and ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which we feel sure 
about.” 

James looked sadly and steadily at Mattie, and 
went out of the room without a word. 

« And really, Mattie, you might figure as an embryo 
slave-driver yourself. If I were James, I'd néver do 
athing for you again. I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Oh, Anne, I believe I have been horrid!” said 
Mattie. 

“Make haste and tell him so, then,” said Anne. 
“He’s standing at the hall window.” 

Mattie ran off, leaving the door open in her haste, 
and Anne, who happened to want a volume from the 
book-case close by, was witness to the following little 
scene. 

James, in an attitude of deep dejection, was leaning 
his head on the window-frame, and did not turn at 
Mattie’s quick— 

“Oh, I have been horrid to you! I was so dis- 
appointed not to have an American story; and, of 
course, it was no fault of yours, James,” rather 
pleadingly. 

“But I might have known that nothing that 
wasn't American would satisfy you,” replied James, 
turning at last, and speaking in a quick, manly way. 
“Thave loved you dearly, Cousin Mattie, but that’s all 
over now ; you have trampled my love to death—I 
don't mean literally, dear,” smiling rather sadly on 
the frightened upturned face. “ 7hat would have 
been quite bearable; your little foot couldn’t have 
hurt me much.” 

“Bravo, James!” said Anne to herself. 

“Oh, pray don’t, James!” said Mattie. “Anne has 
been so cross to me too, scolding me so, and calling 
me dreadful names—a slave-driver——” 

“Yes, that’s just what I have been—a slave ; but 
you struck off the last of my fetters this morning.” 

“Oh! I don’t want you to hate me so!” wailed 
Mattie, in tears, and clasping her hands round his 
arm. 

At that precise moment the hall door opened. and 
in came Walter and Aunt Richard. She took in 
the situation at a glance. 

“Mattie and James. Well, I am delighted! quite a 
tableau vivant. Now, don’t run away, my love,” as 
Mattie fled up-stairs, and James, with a stiff “ Good- 
morning,” closed the door after him with a bang. 

“Most suitable, I’m sure,” purred Aunt Richard, 
“and what I’ve been expecting the last six months. 
I shall give Mattie my hair brooch: the one with the 
vine tendrils, as she calls it. And when you, my dear 
Walter—oh! here is Mrs. William!” as Mrs. Godfrey 
appeared in her garden hat and gloves.—‘ Dear, dear, 
Mary! and when is it to be?” 
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“ What’s to be?” inquired Mrs. Godfrey, bewildered 
by the meaning nods and smiles. 

“September? why, there'll be hardly time to get 
things ready.” 

But here Anne came forward, and Walter, leaving 
his portfolio in her care, made some hurried excuses, 
and escaped. Mattie had a bad headache, and was 
very quiet and subdued for the rest of the day. 
Walter was heard of as escorting Aunt Richard and 
Mary Joseph—as she was called to distinguish her 
from the numerous other Mary Godfreys—to explore 
a ruined castle in the neighbourhood, and the next 
morning Anne and Mattie went to London, and did 
some shopping and the Royal Academy—“ pictures 
much below the average standard,” was Mattie’s 
verdict. The following day it rained in torrents, and 
cousins innumerable dropped in, with streaming 
waterproofs and umbrellas, driving Mattie to the 
verge of distraction with veiled hints and innuendoes, 
Mary Joseph telling her that she thought it really 
disagreeable that she should not be confided in, and 
promising Mattie the earliest intelligence when s/v 
had a secret to tell. How interesting Cousin Walter 
was! They had had a deiightful time amongst the 

sastle ruins, and he had given her such a pretty 
sketch. She had taken it to be framed. or, of course, 
Mattie should have seen it. Happily. Aunt Richard 
was too rheumatic to come out in the damp: a visit 
from her would have been the last straw; Linford 
was “ detestable, hateful, and unbearable ! ” 

“We have seen nothing of James and Walter lately,” 
said Mrs. Godfrey next day. “You had better send a 
note round, and ask them to have some tennis, Mattie.” 

“This is Anne’s last day, and she does not care for 
tennis, mother,” was the answer. 

“We will take our books and work in the arbour,” 
suggested Anne that afternoon. “I must get on with 
my table-cover ; I haven't done a stitch since I have 
been here.” 

Anne’s piece of work was well known amongst all 
her friends; it had accompanied her on every visit 
for several years past. It was supposed to be an 
imitation of rich Turkish or Indian colouring. She 
was always open to suggestions in arranging tints; 
the one finished corner was very gorgeous. Mattie 
took possession of it as soon as they were settled, and 
Anne read aloud. Presently she was startled by a 
little sob. 

“Oh, put the book down and talk, Anne!” cried 
Mattie. “How can you enjoy reading about that 
proper Eleanor? Marianne is fifty times better! 
Their stupid little love troubles are nothing to 
mine!” 

Anne at once closed “Sense and Sensibility,” put- 
ting in a rose-leaf to keep the place. 

“Anne, I have been longing to tell you. That 
dreadful Tuesday morning, when I went to speak to 
James in the hall, he as good as told me he hated me! 
You may well look astonished. He had been so good, 
and I'd trampled on him, he said. I never thought 
James could speak like that! And I took hold of his 
arm, and was asking him to forgive me, when Aunt 
Richard came in with Walter, and jumped directly to 
the conclusion that we were engaged ; and I’m sure 
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‘*Walter’s tall figure brushed aside the sprays of white cluster roses.’ 


that Walter thinks so too, and that I am a heartless 
flirt. Oh, Anne, it’s dreadful ! 
Travelling about——” 

“Yes, Mattie, a companion’s life is enviable, of 
course: you go where you’re told, and doas you're 
bid—are always sweet-tempered——” 

“Anne, Anne, there’s Walter coming in at the 
gate. Do, darling, go and speak to him! Say how 
much we liked those sketches, and—and—anything 
else you happen to think of !” 

Anne obeyed, and joined Walter in the long grass 
walk under the walnut-trees. Their conversation 
lasted about ten minutes—ten years it seemed to the 
impatient Mattie, who was, nevertheless, plying the 
scissors with great apparent composure as Walter’s 
tall figure brushed aside the sprays of white cluster 
roses, 

“Cousin Mattie!” he exclaimed, his face all aglow 
with pleasure, ‘“ Miss Prescott has made me the 
happiest man in the world.” 

“Indeed! She is the most sensible, clever—— 

“Oh,” began Walter, bewildered, and his face 


How I envy you! 


” 





clouding a little, “I mean by something she has just 
told me about you.” 

* Now, if Anne has betrayed any of my secrets 

“Mattie, I don’t know how I have lived through 
these last three days!” 

“Why, on Wednesday you went over the castle 
ruins with Aunt Richard and Mary Joseph——” 

“Mattie, Mattie, don’t be so cruel! You can never 
guess the tortures I have been enduring for your 
dear sake!”. . . . 

I am really sorry to break off so abruptly, especi- 
ally as I have more than once been remonstrated with 
for cutting short lovers’ raptures ; but this was all the 
information Mattie supplied to Anne, who is re- 
sponsible for the details of this little history. 

When Miss Prescott returned from her farewell 
visit to Aunt Richard—she was leaving Linford next 
day—she, of course, walked straight to the arbour, 
her first thought being her precious needlework, 
which she was convinced Mattie would leave in a 
tumbled heap, to the mercy of spiders and earwigs. 
But no; it was still in Mattie’s industrious fingers, 
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and Mr. Walter Godfrey was closely inspecting the 
finished corner. 
“Oh, Mattie!” exclaimed Anne, with horror. “My 


poor table-cover!” when Mattie jumped up, and 
smothering her friend with kisses, cried— 
“You darling, darling creature! Can’t you 


guess?” 
ie We both feel that we owe you an eternal debt of 
cratitude,” said Walter. “ Before I saw you I was 
the most miserable fellow in existence !” 

“Anne,” said Mattie, throwing herself into an 
easy-chair in her friend’s room (Walter having at last 
said “Good - night’’), watching the finishing 
touches put to the orderly packing—‘“‘ Anne, do you 
believe in destiny ?” 

“You solemn little pet!” said Anne, laughing. 
“Destiny with a capital D? No, I can’t say I do.” 

“T believe in it firmly,” was the answer. 

There was a long silence. 

“Well, Mattie, can’t you give a poor solitary middle- 
aged person some idea of what perfect rapture is like?” 

“No, Anne,” said Mattie, with something 
piciously like tears on the black eyelashes. “ Nothing 
is quite perfect, you know. I don’t mean Walter,” 
she added hastily, “but circumstances. Oh, I must 
tell you! And please don’t laugh or say anything 
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BY THE VERY REV. W. 


HOSE who accept the Old and 
New Testaments as the Word 
of God will scarcely hesitate 
to acknowledge that the two 
most tremendous utterances 
found within their record are 
those which concern the origin 
of Man in the one, and the 
atonement for his sin in the 











other. 


“Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness’ (Gen. i. 26). With these words, the human 
race entered upon a scene for which high preparation 
had been made, and which, subject to the penetrating 
scrutiny of Omniscience, the Great Creator declared 
to be “very good” (Gen. i.). “It is finished” (St. 
John xix. 30). With this word the Redeemer of man- 
kind announced the completion of a work too vast 
for clearer description, too far-reaching in its issues 
toadmit of adequate analysis, especially while endur- 
ing the matchless miseries He deigned to accept. The 
human race, made in the image of God, and the 
subject of redemptive teleology, are profoundly con- 
cerned in one other word. It is recorded amongst the 
things which shall be hereafter. “And the seventh 
angel poured out his vial into the air, and there came 
a great voice out of the temple of Heaven, from the 
Throne, saying, ‘It is done’” (Rev. xvi. 17). The 
synthesis of these three sayings is all but overpower- 


ing to the human mind. Each moves in a cycle of 
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teasing ; but just as I had made up my mind to 
suggest travelling about for the first year, he told me 
how he had fallen in love with the town as well as 
with me, and he had invested part of his money— 
the original Cousin Walter was very rich—in buying 
the Moat House, where his grandfather was born, and 
he will be quite contented and happy to spend his 
days there with me,” said Mattie, pouting. 

“Then you had accepted him before you heard that 
he meant to stay in Linford, dear?” asked Anne. 
“Poor man! if he had known on what a frail thread 
his happiness hung ! ” 

Anne was quite sorry that her pleasant visit was 
over, and said so at breakfast next morning. Mattie 
whispered hurriedly that she must return in Sep- 
tember. Kind Mrs. Godfrey left the table to fill a 
capacious basket with tempting cakes and straw- 
berries for the journey, and one cousin after another 
popped in to wish her good-bye. 

“James sent a special message, Miss Prescott ; he 
s away, making his arrangements.” 

“ Arrangements? For what?” asked Mattie. 

“Ah, it was all settled very quietly,” said Mary 
Joseph ; ‘and under the circumstances, it is just as 
well, though wv shall all miss him dreadfully.” she 
added rather spitefully. “He starts for New Zea- 
land in a fortnight.” 


me 
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thought, purpose, and performance so vast, immeasur- 
able, and unique, that language is unequal to its 
the mind is unequal to its com- 
is only what might be expected, if 
we remember the origin as well as the auditory of 
these words. The utterance is that of the 
Triune God. Whether it ever reached the hearing of 
the heavenly intelligences, dependent though holy, 
we dare not decide. But the superlative momentous- 
ness of the mysterious proposition, “ Let us make man 


expression, because 
prehension. This 


Genesis 


in our image, after our likeness,” seems to invest its 
subject with a glory, greatness, and grandeur which 
have no parallel in the recorded operations of the 
Trinity. The Calvary evangel, “It is finished,” is 
that of Incarnate God. Its syllables were announced 
as though no agony thrilled in the fibres of perfect 
humanity ; no sorrow, shame, or suffering, the most 
exquisite, affected the body or the soul lacerated by 
spiritual anguish and physical cruelty. The word was 
heard by many. May we not add, it was under- 
stood by “no, not one”? The Vial-voice of the 
future. heard amid the thunders, the lightnings, and 
the earthquake, announces finality to probation, history, 
and cosmical order. ‘ It isdone” (Rev. xvi.17). Like 
the initial voice of the Godhead, it is heard in Heaven ; 
One like it, probably, will be heard elsewhere. 

Thus, these three great sayings. different in origin, 
scene, and import, totalise all Divine purpose towards 
mankind. Like an arc in Revelation’s chain, one link— 
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the first—is in the hand of God. It then sweeps 
through immensity, becomes visible in time, until its 
second link rests in a nail-pierced hand. It ascends 
to the region from whence it came, and its third link 
is found in an angel's keeping. Along its golden path 
strange scintillations sparkle. Inspiration alone can 
catch their significance. We listen, humbly and 
reverently. We hear—“The Mystery of Man in 
Creation” ; “The Mystery of Mercy in Redemption ” ; 
“The Mystery of Finality in Futurity.” Unhappily, 
there are those who see no mystery whatever in man, 
in Christ, in the future. For many eschatology is but 
a theological name for everlasting and material pro- 
gress; redemption an enthusiastic and emotional 
euphemism for martyrdom ; and man the result—not 
always happy—of Nature's tentative experiment. 
Like the Roman general, who, when Jerusalem was 
in flames, rushed into the house of the Capporeth, and 
rushed out, declaring he saw nothing, so such persons 
read the solemnities which underlie the record of Life 
and Love, and declare there is nothing. With such 
we have some concern to-day, while preferring to deal 
with these verities in the spirit of the Angel of Horeb. 
We are on holy ground, and we dare not draw nigh 
hither, save that we are “accepted in the Beloved” 
(Eph. i. 6). 

When we do, we find ourselves within hearing of 
the first voice of the Triune God, “ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness” (Gen. i. 26). What, 
we reverently inquire, was then proposed and, we are 
assured, performed? To this old but important 
inquiry many answers have been given—answers 
numerous, varied, and so conflicting that the oft- 
repeated inquiry returns, craving a reply. Such a 
reply is rendered possible by excluding corporeity 
from its terms, because of the spiritual nature of God. 
and by seeking in Revelation for a definition of the 
“God is Spirit” (St. John iv. 24), 
said the only Being in earth or heaven who revealed 
the Father. This declaration, excluding the human 
physique from being any part of the Divine likeness, 
fixes upon the human spirit as that in which it is to 
be reflected. And we are not without further instruc- 
tion on the same high theme. The statements of Scrip- 
ture seem to be threefold. God is Life, for “the Father 
hath life in Himself” (St. John v. 26). He is the 
Self-existent, Uncreated, Eternal Life. “God is Light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all” (1 St. John i. 5). 
This expression of God was a distinct announce- 
ment by the aged apostle. He seems careful to 


essence of God. 


convey it with all the solemnity belonging to a com- 
munication specially made by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“ This is the message which we have heard from 
Him, and announce to you, that God is Light” (1 St. 
John i. 5). By this we understand that God is, in the 
spiritual economy, all that is symbolised by the 
material object. ‘“ Of all earthly things, light is that 
which most easily passes into an ethical predicative. 
without even the process, in our thought, of interpre- 
tation. It unites in itself purity, clearness, beauty. 
and glory, as no other material object does. It is the 
condition of all material life and growth and joy ” 
(Alford). The context in which this description of 
God is found indicates that here it symbolises holiness 





no less than illumination or intelligence. Again, 
“God is Love” (1 St. John iv. 8). It was exercised, as 
Scripture tells. us, before the world was. It was 
manifested in the gift of His only begotten Son. It 
is perpetuated to the human race, for Christ's glory, 
by the Holy Ghost. Thus we have three inspired 
announcements concerning the essentials of Deity. 
They differ in nature from His recognised and re- 
corded attributes. When, then, God said, “Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness,” we may 
surely expect that the image would be conformed to 
the original, and therefore that the being so created 
would bear the image of God’s Life, Light, and Love : 
that these would be reflected, in creaturely degree, in 
man ; that he would be ontologically immortal, as the 
reflection, a parte post, of God’s eternal Self-existence : 
wise and holy, as mental and moral counterparts of 
Infinite! Light, and loving, as the emotional corre- 
spondent to the Infinite Love of the original. In 
addition to these, the attributes of God were, no 
doubt, represented in His creature. For our purposes, 
however, we need only ask that man, made in the 
image of God, bear the traces of his eternal original 
in his Immortality, Holiness, and Affection. These, 
reflected in him, were the issue of the Divine utter- 
ance. They rendered him capable of enjoying eternal 
love, eternal light, eternal life—in one word, the 
Paradisal Presence of God. 

To the federal head of the human family there 
was here revealed, in the simplest conceivable form, 
the sublimest conceivable fact. To Adam God an- 
nounced the freest permission of enjoyment consistent 
with the revelation of the eternal law of righteous- 
ness. This latter was indicated by a single prohibi- 
tion, and its majesty by the tremendous penalty 
attached to its violation. Criticism more sweeping 
than moral, and destructive than logical, has again 
and again attempted to empty this awful history of 
all reality, and even truth. Passion has expressed 
itself in no reserved terms, as shocked and even 
outraged by the utter disparity there is between the 
alleged offence and the assigned punishment. 
Patience, led by the hand of moral proportion, tries 
to look calmly at the scene, so solemn, yet simple, and 
sublime withal. She sees that the largeness of the 
liberty was designed to minimise the tendency to the 
violation of the command. Here is love. She sees 
that the simplicity of the prohibition, and the penalty 
for its violation, were, of all means conceivable, the 
most likely to teach man the loftiness of obedience 
and the majesty of righteousness. Here is law. 
Thus we discern a moral concord between the permis- 
sion, prohibition, and penalty. The prohibition was 
violated. The penalty was incurred. Man became ex- 
posed to the sentence registered against disobedience 
as a fact, and law as a principle: “In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” or “dying thou 
shalt die.” The fact of such a sentence being at- 
tached to the transgression teaches not only the 
majesty of law, as the voice of eternal righteousness, 
but also the’ novelty of the death as a possibility to 
Adam. The terms of the penalty involve the im- 
mortality of the person they were designed to deter. 
They show that the person over whose head the 
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gword of justice was suspended would suffer death— 
whatever that might be—as a new and most un- 
welcome experience. If disobedience rendered Adam 
liable to death, the new liability involves the belief 
that obedience would have left him proof against 
death, aided by the mysterious ministry of the tree of 
life. 

Passing from the fact to the terms of the penalty, 
we inquire into their significance. We are aided in 
this by the definiteness of the date attached to the 
penalty, and the nature of the agent on whom it was 
to be inflicted. As a fact, Adam did not become 
extinct on the day of the transaction; neither were 
the trinities of his nature suddenly dissolved. The 
history—for history St. Paul surely accounts it— 
shows no favour to any theory which asserts that 
extinction or dissolution followed summarily upon 
the transgression. Neither is there room for any 
theory of suspension of the sentence, no more than 
there is for its abrogation. We are locked up to at 
least two thoughts :— Ist, That the sentence was 
carried out; 2nd, That its infliction was in accord- 
ance with the nature of the agent on whom it was 
passed. He was made in the likeness of God, having, 
therefore, Life, Light, Love. 
in his spirit, and so enshrined that he enjoyed the 
Paradisal Presence of the Eternal. The day eternal 
righteousness was dishonoured, his spirit lost its life 
—that is, 
Original ; its light was turned to darkness, and its 
love to an alien affection. Here, in the centre-seat 
and very heart of Divine life, the sentence took 
effect ; it worked downward upon all the faculties of 
the soul, and outward upon the physique. Spiritual 
death was the penalty ; and as the greater includes the 
less, it involves death, moral, mental, and physical. 

And now we can appreciate expressions in the 
revelation as well as actions which symbolise the 
doctrine, that as life is the presence of God, death is 
exile or banishment from God. The command had 
no sooner been violated than our first parents “hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord God.” Cain, 
inanagony of remorse, with his conscience tortured 
by the scar of the fratricide, seems to make his anguish 
consist in spiritual exile and abandonment—“ from 
Thy face shall I be hid.”” Pauline theology is in the 
same tone. The literature and civilisation of the 
Gentile world, varied and rich as they were, could not 
restrain his testimony in the Lord, when he besought 
the Ephesians not to walk as “other Gentiles in the 
vanity of their minds, having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God, 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of 
the blindness of their hearts ”—words which, when 
analysed by the cssentials of God, show us that 
through the ages the penalty incurred by the race in 
its representative struck spiritual death to the Life of 
God, the Light of God, and Love of God. i.c., it 
inflicted spiritual alienation, spiritual darkness, 
spiritual hardness. The whole human family was 
involved in the ruin. Zhe death—giving the article 
the full value St. Paul intended—passed through and 
throurh upon all men, for that all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ; and however unwel- 


These were enshrined 


the enjoyment of the Presence of its 
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come the doctrine may be, we must remember that 
one of the cardinal principles of soteriology rests 
upon the principle of representation. We see this 
in an inspired argument respecting the Melchize- 
dekian priesthood of Christ as superior to the 
Levitical priesthood. “ Levi receiveth 
tithes, paid tithes in Abraham, for he was yet in the 
loins of his father when Abraham met him.” The 
human race may on the same principle be considered 
Adami, His sin and sentence run— 
“ By one man’s offence death reigned.” 

The remedy for this ruin was a provision of Divine 
Love in the person, nature, and atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The prophecy announced in Para- 
dise was exhausted on Calvary. The agreement of the 
Triune Godhead respecting man’s creation reappears 
concerning his redemption. The Father gives, the 
Son lays down His life, and by the Eternal Spirit He is 
offered without spot to God. The parallel between 
the one and the other is still further apparent. Life, 
Light, and Love, the essentials of the eternal arche- 
type. reflected in the creaturely prototype, Adam, 
reappear in Him of whom he was the type. The Son 
has life in Himself which no man taketh from Him. 
but which He voluntarily lays down, even though He 
was made a quickening Spirit. He is “the Light of 
the World.” and “the Life and the Light of men,” 
and his bitterest enemies are touched by His Love. 
He is described by His greatest evangelist as precisely 
what Adam was—* The image of the invisible God, 
the firstborn of every creature.” The burning appeal 
of the imprisoned apostle is that “ ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and 


also, who 


as in lumbis 


true holiness.” 

I fail to understand the purpose served by these 
parallels and analogies, unless it be to teach us that 
in the cycle of redemption there is an exact corre- 
spondence between Adam and Christ—each made in 
the likeness of God. Each represented the race: yea, 
each totalised the race, the one de natura, the other de 
gratia and de natura. But together with Christ's 
federal position, as announced in the Eden evangel, 
asserted in apostolic literature, and assumed in every 
address, due prominence must ever be accorded to that 
moral purity which, together with His Deity, gave 
infinite value to the sacrifice He offered. The sinless 
ness of Christ, being a needless predicate of His Deity, 
is a necessary predicate of His humanity. It is the 
undertone of prophecy, the claim made in the way of 
challenge to the keen sight of religious hatred, the 
secret of the unparalleled equanimity of the Saviour, 
when announcing the assault of this world’s prince. 
It stands foremost amongst the angelic announce- 
ments to the blessed Virgin and to Joseph. It fixes 
the belief of the Church “that Christ was born, not 
of the will of a man, nor of the will of the flesh, but 
the holy Will of the Creator took the place of the will 
of man and of the will of the flesh. That is, the 
creating Spirit who was in the beginning, fulfilled 
the function of the plastic principle.” “The humanity 
itself was formed by the agency of the Holy Ghost.” 
This I cannot but think carries with it a necessary 
conclusion—viz., the immortality of the humanity of 
Christ. A sinless corporeity is a deathless corporeity, 
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and, with Ilis Deity, indicated the supreme moment of 
His work, and the adequacy of the sacrifice in all 
its relationships to life and to law. 

And here we come to what is termed the principle 
upon which the sacrifice was offered and the Atone- 
ment made. The doctrine of Substitution, or life for 
life, is, in its effects, the greatest enigma in the whole 
range of morals. No other principle known to man- 
kind has been so elevating, transforming, and in- 
cxhaustible. Where it is accepted, the whole drift of 
the infinite concretion of life is undone. This scene, 
so alluring, in spite of its transiency, loses its fascina- 
tion, and the invisible becomes a very and eternal 
Trace to its source all that is enduring, 
ennobling, influential, and heroic, in the strange 
annals of religion, and you will find its rise in the 
doctrine of Substitution. Yet no doctrine has re- 
ceived severer treatment at the hands of philosophers, 
who say it is unjust, immoral, and even monstrous. 
This enigma and discord can, I think, be to some 
extent explained by the fact that philosophy treats 
substitution as a whole. and excludes from view 
considerations which lessen the strain it seems to 
make on even our views of rectitude and of reason, 
such as the unity between the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
the voluntariness of the surrender, our imperfect 
comprehension of the scheme, together with the law 
of faith, which runs through the whole texture 
of the Christian system, like the blood through the 
body. But passing this peculiarity with mention, the 
principle of Substitution, having its highest con- 
ceivable illustration in Christ, was, like the Incarna- 
tion, foreshadowed in the Old Testament. The 
Theophanies recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures pre- 
pared the world to believe the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. The laying on of hands which took place with 
every kind of animal sacrifice, prepared the world to 
believe and accept the doctrine of Substitution. This 
ceremony was performed generally by the sacrificer, 
and the Rabbins expressly enjoined that it should be 
accompanied by the strongest energy of mind and will, 
and with all the powers of the body. From time 
immemorial this ritual was considered the symbol of 
Substitution. “The laying on of hands was ex- 
pressive of the transfer of sin and guilt from the 
person sacrificing to the animal sacrificed.” This 
thought appears in the Messianic prophecy of Isaiah. 
“The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
“He hath borne our griefs.” Christ himself has placed 
this doctrine beyond debate, if His utterances are to 
have finality. He came “to give His life a ransom 
instead of many,” an expression echoed by St. Paul in 
the well-known and most forcible words—‘ Who gave 
himself a ransom for all.” Thus, the teaching of St. 
Paul, the words of Christ, and the preparatory ritual 
of the Hebrew sacrifices, lead up to the principle of 
Substitution. The Redeemer of mankind was made 
sin for us,and endured the curse of the Law. In that 
death He magnified the eternal law of righteousness, 
and made it honourable. He declared His inflexible 
righteousness, so likely to be misunderstood, because 
of the pretermission of sins in the past. And Christ, 
as the sinner’s substitute. laid down voluntarily. by 
depotentiation, a sinless, deathless, humanity-totalis- 


prospect. 








THE QUIVER. 


ing life, and, in doing 80, exptessed the agony of His 
being, in a cry as awful as it is real—* My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” To be forsaken of 
God was that darkest, deepest depth of vicarious 
representation. 

The greatness of this work rolls out upon a waiting 
world through the voluminousness of the reréAcoray, 
Its benefits are expressed by various terms, some of 
them deriving life and meaning from the social 
institutions of the age, from the moral antagonism be- 
tween ethical opposites, from the primal ruin of 
man, and his redemptive restoration to the image of 
God. These benefits are conditioned by faith in Christ, 
and to those who trust in Him blessings manifold and 
magnificent are assured. For our immediate purpose 
they are such as these: “I give unto them eternal 
life;” “The gift of God is eternal life ;” and Christ 
Himself has defined eternal Life in immortal 
words : “ This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” His prayer for His people in the same 
chapter is most instructive. ‘“ Father, I will that 
they also whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where 
Iam, that they may behold my glory.” And in the 
eschatological epistle, the doom of the wilful and dis- 
obedient is severance from that Presence and Glory, 
the sight of which was the subject of the Saviour’s 
profoundest intercession for His people. But instead 
of at‘empting to penetrate into the dark depths of 
eschatology, let us revert to and dwell upon the 
Atonement of Christ, concerning, as it does, the 
maintenance of eternal law, the expression of eternal 
love, the radiancy of eternal light, the restoration to 
eternal life. In that awful transaction, analogy, the 
sinlessness of Christ, the tremendous necessities of a 
race immortal because made in the likeness of the 
Eternal’s essence, but alienated from the life of God 
by primeval ruin—these teach us that a life immortgl 
and happy in its holiness was voluntarily substituted 
for a life immortal, but miserable in its unholiness; 
these suggest that the inner harmonies of such a 
stupendous interposition all move in a circle of 
infinity, immensity, and eternity. By leaning the 
hand of faith on that dear head of Thine, we recognise 
the principle and realise the power of Substitution. 
We, then, have eternal life. We know God as Abba, 
Father, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. We shall 
behold His glory and see His face. For those who 
reject their Saviour, their Substitute, the essentials of 
God's likeness remain, subject to the moral deformities 
of actual and original sin. These are condemned 
already. They are dead while they live, for sin is un- 
pardoned. They have not eternal life, but, not know- 
ing God, they shall pay the penalty of everlasting 
destruction away from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of His power. And God, who loves souls 
with a passion which has yearned through the ages, 
has said that upon such His wrath abides. He does 
so because they are still in sin. Punishment will 
endure as long as the sin. Do the Scriptures oF 
the manifold analogies of this life lend any coun- 
tenance whatever to the thought that spiritual 
renovation or final restoration are possible in the 
society of the Devil and his angels? 
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SATISFIED. 


) Thee, O Lord, my song I'll raise. 
Though winter's blast be loud and shrill, 
When tuneful woods are hushed and still, 
And fled are summer's singing days ; 
His steps the sullen Sun delays 
To break the clouds foreboding ill. 
To Thee, O Lord, my song I'll raise, 
Though winter's blast be loud and shrill. 


Thrice-blessed source of all my praise— 
To know, ‘mid all the change and chill, 
The shadow also is Thy will. 
Well-pleasing are Thy perfect ways. 
To Thee, O Lord, my song I'll raise, 
Though winter's blast be loud and shrill. 
8S. S. McCurry. 

















THE MANAGER OF MANSTON MILLS. 


BY S. SOUTHALL BONE. 


CHAPTER XXIL. 


A NEW WAY TO PROVE OLD 
DEBTS. 





OR a few days after the news 
of Katie Carleton’s drown- 
ing, everybody in Manston 
Mills looked for the mana- 
ger’s speedy return. But 
a week elapsed with no sign 
of him, and then Mr. Jay- 
den appeared one morning, 
after a long and secret con- 
ference with Gaston, and 
announced that for the fu- 
ture the control of the 


own hands, with Gaston as 


deputy. 
é He was quite safe in 
an making this announce- 


ment, for Hilda was still 
in her room at Manston House; the doctor was 
still paying her daily visits, and by his account 
it was likely to be some time before she would be 
able to take any part in the management of the 
business. It was not only that she was ill in 
body ; the malady was also of the mind. The one aim 
and end she had in view, that of restoring her sister's 
fortune from the profits of the business at Manston 
Mills, was destroyed by Katie’s death. And she was 
hurt and sick at heart by Haileybury’s absence and 
his persistent silence. It was all so strange, so utterly 
unlike him, that she could not comprehend it. If his 
investigation had confirmed the news sent by Miss 
Bennett, it was wholly unlike him to keep back news 
which would only be worse for waiting. Andif there 
were any hope, if he were still searching, it was 
equally unlike him not to give her some clue to his 
movements. 

She was tormented with the doubt, and as much 
tormented by the solution Mrs. Jayden had suggested. 
For she could not explain away the newspaper para- 
graph. There it was, in black and white, and she 
could not disprove it. And unless she could disprove 
it, it supplied the explanation which otherwise was 
lacking, and which was so repugnant to her. So she 
lay. day after day, sinking into a weary. heartbroken 
indifference to all that was going on around her: a 
condition which gave the Jaydens. mother and son, 
more than a fair field to work out their own plans 
concerning her. 

There was no lack of sympathy in Lymeport for 
the solitary girl borne down by illness and sorrow, 
and the crushing weight of cares which had always 
been too much for her; but Mrs. Jayden plumed her- 
self upon being the only lady in the town who had 
put her sympathy into a practical form. She had 


mills would be- in his. 


taken up her residence in the house by virtue of her 
son's office as co-executor with Hilda. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that someone should be constantly 
there to nurse her; there was noone else near enough 
nor intimate enough to assume the office, so she took 
it. 

She and her son had now. many conferences on the 
progress of his suit with Hilda. In the conditions of 
their present life in Lymeport, he saw much more of 
her than formerly. Yet he had not ventured on any 
formal declaration. But in Mrs. Jayden’s opinion the 
time was at hand when he must make it, and she 
undertook to prepare the way for him. She lost no 
opportunity of speaking to Hilda of the cares which 
he was bearing for her. She would ask him in her 
presence how business had prospered that day: 
whether ‘he was careful to have some lunch in the 
middle 6 the day. When he left at night, she 
would @k him if he were going to his office in Ship 
Street. 

“Nicholas is so pressed,” she would say to Hilda. 
“He is obliged to attend to his own business after our 
office hours.” 

‘I am so sorry,” Hilda would reply; “it is very 
good of him. I must get to work again. But I 
seem to have no motive now poor Katie is gone.” 

“TIT cannot help thinking, my dear, that it would 
be better for you to think a little less of her, and 
more of what is going on about you. Grieving will 
never bring back the dead.” 

“T cannot believe her dead,” said Hilda, “ though it 
is hoping against hope.” 

* But,” answered Mrs. Jayden, “ you really ought 
to rouse a little, and interest yourself more in daily 
matters. Nicholas has worked very hard for you 
while you were ill; I am afraid the strain will be too 
much for him. I blame him for doing so much, but 
he will do it.” 

“Why should he?” asked Hilda, knowing the 
instant she had uttered the words that she had given 
Mrs. Jayden a much-desired chance. 

“He has a motive, my dear. Can you not guess 
it?” 

“It would be affectation to say I do not understand 
you.” replied Hilda ; “but it is best to be open. I 
could not give Mr. Jayden any encouragement. Iam 
very grateful for his help; but I should be wronging 
him and myself if I were to give any hope of that 
kind.” 

‘My dear, do you think he expects you to say that 
before he asks you? But I plead for him because 
he is too generous to plead for himself. He is too 
generous to urge what he has done for you and your 
family in the past as a reason why you should listen 
to him.” 

Hilda remembered some advice John Haileybury 
had given her on this matter, and was silent. Mrs. 
Jayden continued— 
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“Some girls would despise a man for letting his 
mother plead for him. But I assure you I am speak- 
ing without his permission ; and I do not judge you 
so unjustly, my dear, as to think you would condemn 
him for what his anxious old mother says on his 
behalf. So I will tell you plainly what Nicholas 
will never tell you for himself. For years past 
he was the prop and mainstay of your poor father ; 
and when Roger got into that terrible trouble at 
Oxford, and lost thousands of pounds on cards and 





horses 

“Was that the trouble?” eagerly asked Hilda. 

“Not only that, my dear, but he forged your 
father’s name to bills to cover those debts. It was 
Nicholas who contrived to arrange things for him.” 

Hilda groaned. This was indeed worse than her 
fears. 

“The only way,” Mrs. Jayden continued, “in which 
Roger could be saved from prosecution was for your 
father to honour each bill as it became due. Mrs. 
Carleton most generously put her fortune into your 
father’s hands, but it was not nearly enough, and 
your father had the misery of having sacrificed his 
wife’s fortune without saving Roger. Then Nicholas 
came forward and found the remainder of the money ; 
and knowing how your father was crippled, he never 
asked him for it; though to do your father justice, it 
preyed upon his mind to the last that he could not 
repay it. But he told Nicholas he hoped that one day 
you would be his wife, and Nicholas told him then 
that you were the one hope of his life. But he would 
not have any pressure put upon you. Then Lord 
Allerdale came along, and Nicholas lost all hope. 
But he was still faithful; and now he asks if you 
will remember his faith.” 

“And is this money 
ignoring the appeal. 

“T can’t say that it is owing, my dear, for Nicholas 
will never claim it. But it has never been paid.” 

Hilda dropped her head upon her hands and cried 
bitterly. And if in this she was not like the Hilda of 
old days, it must be remembered that she was ill and 
lonely, deserted by her one friend and counsellor. He 
had promised her to find out the truth of this story, 
but he had never told her. Could it be that it was 
true, and that he shrank from telling her? The story 
was not an improbable one ; many things in her own 
knowledge supported it. But if it were true, what 
a miserable prospect lay before her ! 

“Don’t cry, my dear,’ said Mrs. Jayden. “It is 
hard to hear this for the first time, but you will never 
hear it from Nicholas. I have told you only that you 
may do him justice, poor fellow.” 

“Let me think over it by myself,” said Hilda. 
“And as you have told me so much, I must know 
more. What amount did Mr. Jayden advance to my 
father to free Roger?” 

“You need not ask, my dear, for you will never be 
called upon to pay.” 

“No, I must have it, please. 
plans without knowing.” 

“Your plans, my dear? Of what are you talking? 
You have no occasion to plan anything. Try to think 
favourably of my boy, and make him happy.” 


still Hilda, 


owing?” said 


I cannot form my 
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And then Mrs. Jayden kissed her and left the room, 
judging that she had said as much as Hilda could 
bear at that time. 

Left to herself, Hilda tried to put before her mind 
what she had to do to clear her father’s memory. If 
anyone ought to sacrifice for it, it ought to be Roger. 
But she unconsciously so appreciated his character 
that he never came into her mind. If Katie were 
alive, this debt could only be paid by sacrificing 
herself ; and then, by this fact, she was startled to see 
the light in which it placed John Haileybury. She 
knew now that if she had to make this sacrifice it 
would be his memory, and not Lord Allerdale’s, that 
would have to be torn out of her heart ; and which- 
ever way she looked, she saw no way of escape. 

Sitting in his office at Manston Mills, Nicholas 
Jayden read this little note— 

“T think the battle is nearly won. But when you 
see Hilda, speak to her only of herself. Don’t speak 
of business in any form; and above all, don’t let her 
think that you have had any hint from me.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

MR. JAYDEN PROPOSES. 
NICHOLAS JAYDEN, who was bold enough in most 
things, was as faint-hearted as a girl whenever it 
came to the point of declaring himself to Hilda. Not 
that he was so in the sense of being cowardly, but, to 
do him justice, there was just that ring of pure metal 
in his passion that caused him to recoil from using 
those means which he held in reserve to enforce her 
consent. 

It seemed, however, as if events were playing into 
his hands. He was not, as « rule (within his rights 
and the limits of the law), troubled with over-scru- 
pulousness. But where his interests were concerned, 
Mrs. Jayden was absolutely without scruple. From 
the first day she had entered the house she had estab- 
lished her own censorship of the post-box, and only 
her own servant was allowed to wait upon Hilda. As 
long as the power remained in her hands, she was 
determined that her son should have no rival. 

Haileybury’s first letter to Hilda, as well as his 
telegram. had been read by her, and then burnt. The 
next had now arrived, and, warned by its contents, she 
told her son that he must secure Hilda at once if he 
meant to succeed. And it was the imminence of this 
decisive question that made him faint-hearted. 

Hilda had come down that day for the first time 
since her illness to the dining-room at Manston 
House. Jayden met her there with books and ac- 
counts which had accumulated during her illness. 

“T am so glad to see you down-stairs, again,” he 
said. “Will it tire you too much to look over 
these !” 

“Thank you,” she said, with a very faint smile. 
*T ought to have done it long before. I must work 
at them now. But, to tell the truth, I have had very 
little heart for work since we lost Katie.” 

“Poor Katie!” he answered. “I wish it had been as 


you hoped.” 
“All my motive for the work is gone with her,” 
returned Hilda. 
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“TI daresay it seems so now,” he answered sym- 
pathetically ; “but you will get over that in time. 
You cannot help feeling it at present.” 

“Tt is kind of you to say so. But, Mr. Jayden, I 
must work still. Even if poor Katie cannot receive 
her portion, I have a duty to perform to my father’s 
memory. I have only lately known how terribly my 
brother’s affairs must have tried him, and of the sum 
for which I hear my father was indebted to you, for 
his complete deliverance.” 

“Why will you speak of that, my dear Miss Hilda? 


THE QUIVER. 









* Tam very sorry you have told me this,” she said ; 
“but I am bound to speak plainly. I cannot give any 
hope that I can—that I can look upon you as you 
wish, I am ‘very grateful for your offer, but grati- 
tude is the only feeling I can have in regard to it,” 
“Dearest Hilda—if I may call you so—let me haye 
just this hope—just the right of waiting. I do not, 


could not, expect you to love me so soon ”’—* so soon 
after Lord Allerdale,” he was going to say—“ so goon 
after your troubles,” was what he did say. “Give me 


leave to hope ; Task for nothing more at present, ] 





I did not know you were aware of it. And if you 
have been told, it has not been with my consent.” 

“Why should I not know?” said Hilda. “It was 
due to my father’s memory that I should know and 
repay it.” 

“Why will you speak of repayment? I have never 
asked for it.” 

“Why should you not ask for it if it is owing ?” 

“There is a very good reason, if I may dare to use 
it. Was it likely I should ask the daughter of my 
oldest friend for repayment of help which I was only 
too glad to be able to give? Dearest Hilda.” he burst 
out, “surely you must know my secret: that I love 
you, and would fain make you my wife. Will you let 
this thing stand between us? You would never have 
known it if I had had my way. Let it be, I beg of 
you, as though it did not exist.” 

“T can only give you one answer, Mr. Jayden: my 
father’s debt to you shall be repaid. But I cannot 


return your love——” 

“Dear Hilda! bear with me one moment.” he inter- 
rupted. “TI ought to have remembered—it is perhaps 
too soon—-—” 


am quite content to wait, if I may only have a ray of 
hope. And as for what you have been told, let it be 
as though it had not been said. You will do me the 
justice, I know, to admit that from first to last I 
have never mentioned it.” 

“T do admit that.” replied Hilda. 

“Then let me have the benefit,” said Jayden. “I 
will not speak a word of love, but I will at least try 
to win it.” 

“T can only repeat what I have said: that I am 
very grateful for what you have done; but gratitude 
is not love, and it would be wrong in me to accept 
you, knowing I had nothing else to give.” 

And with this he had to be content. Later in the 
day his mother asked him how he had fared. He 
answered her sourly, for he was vexed and angered at 
his want of success. 

“T should have done better.” he said, “if you had 
not told her of that unlucky business with Carleton. 
T think I should have succeeded if that had not stood 
in the way.” 


“Tut, tut!” said the o!d lady. “So you think, 


Nicholas: but I know more of women than you do; 
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and you will never succeed till you bring Miss Hilda 
down upon her knees. How do you stand with her 
now?” 

He did not care to tell her that he had expressed 
his willingness to wait if Hilda would but let him 
hope. But she got it out of him by degrees. 

“Upon my word,” she answered, with scorn in 
her voice, “you are but a boy still. And at your age, 
too! Why, she has the whip-hand of you, after all.” 

“Look here, mother,” he replied, fairly brought to 
bay : “you have had your opinion of this matter, and 
Ihave had mine. Ripe fruit is all very well, but I did 
not want mine to drop into my mouth with ripeness. 
I preferred to gather it myself. if I could. As it is 
not ripe, I will take your advice and shake it down. 
But, you will understand, I intended to try my way 
first, and I am sorry it has not succeeded. We should 
have been better friends afterwards than we shall be 
under the other plan.” 

“Yes. While your corn was growing your steed 
would be stolen,” said the plain-spoken old lady. 
“Now, however, that you have come to your senses, 
we must decide what is to be done, or we shall have 
Haileybury back before you have done anything.” 

“That won’t matter if other things are in train.” 

“Matter!” said Mrs. Jayden angrily. “I have no 
patience with you, Nicholas. You could not have 
had a better opportunity than this of his absence ; 
and you talk of ‘no matter.’ ” 

“Well, what does it matter? It is Lord Allerdale 
she is grieving after, not Haileybury.” 

“Upon my word, Nicholas, if you weren’t my own 
son I should say you were a born fool! Where have 
your eyes been all this last year? She never cared 
twopence for Allerdale after Haileybury came. One 
had only to look to see how the land lay.” 

“Ts that really so?” said Jayden. 

“You may take my word for it,” she answered. 

“Then, if that is so, I’ll put on the screw at once.” 

“Not a moment too soon,” she answered. 

“You may safely leave it to me. I'll take care 
that she feels the bit before two days are out. There 
will be a batch of bills to discount before her own 
aredue. Ill give them a hint at the bank, and then 
we shall see what Miss Hilda will have to say to 
Mr. Haileybury.” 

“Very good,” said the waspish old lady; “ except 
that it might as well have been done first as last. 
You are a clever man in your way. Nicholas, when 
you haven't a woman to deal with ; but where would 
you be now if you hadn’t your old mother’s wit to 
help you?) You would have had Mr. Haileybury on 
your back in the middle of this if I had not prepared 
for it. Hilda will have some questions to ask him 
if he comes back: he will have his work cut out to 
answer them.” 

Late that evening Gaston was summoned to Mr. 
Jayden’s office in Ship Street. Late as it was, it was 
very much later when Mr. Jayden let him out. 

“You perfectly understand?” he said, as Gaston 
stood on the step. 

“Quite so, sir. But itis a fearful risk.” 

“It is. But you must run the risk, or face the 
certainty of ——" 
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“T will do it, sir. 
time.” 
“ Two days : 


But you must give me a little 


no more.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 
THE autumn gales were over, but there was a long 
swell from the Atlantic in the chops of the Channel, 
making the E/fcda roll as if she would shake her 
masts out. The sun was sinking into a bank of 
watery cloud above a waste of sullen black billows, 
touched with lurid red; the barometer was falling 
and the wind rising, with every appearance of a wild 
night. 

The party on board was fewer in number than on 
the outward voyage. Lord Cheviot and Captain 
Barcaple were travelling in Algeria; Mrs. Barcaple 
and her sister were resting after the voyage in a 
sunny hotel at Oran; while John Haileybury, and 
Katie in charge of Molly, Malatesta in Inspector 
Robinson’s custody, with Thomas Roper to take 
charge in turn, were now homeward bound. 

The chase had been successful. The 7hessaly had 
been spoken in the Bay, and Haileybury and the officer 
knew that their man was practically in their grasp. 
Twenty-four hours after the yacht had dropped her 
anchor in Gibraltar Bay, the smoke of the Thessaly 
was visible on the horizon, and an hour later she too 
dropped anchor not far from the yacht. A signal 
fluttered to the masthead of the E/fleda, and a cutter 
with marines in it was seen to leave the flagship. 
What followed is best described in an extract from 
a letter of Molly’s to Jane, which eventually came 
into Hilda’s possession after Katie’s return— 

“Twas bad enough,” it ran, “to come out here, 
Jane, for I were that ill I thought I should never live 
to see Gibraltar ; but it was pleasant enough when we 
were once here, for though the days have drawn in, it 
was just so warm as ’tis in summer with us. And 
when we found Miss Katie, I felt it were worth being 
ill for it. 

“We were all on the watch, after we got in, to sight 
the Thessaly, and yesterday morning Mr. Haileybury 
said she was due. Sure enough, there was a cloud of 
black smoke out to sea, and presently we could see 
her plain. And oh, Jane! my heart did go pit-a-pat 
when I looked over the side, and saw the Thessaly not 
a quarter of a mile from us, to think that poor Miss 
Katie was actually on board her. How I longed to 
see her, and how I wondered what she would say 
when we found her! and how I strained my eyes to 
catch a glimpse of her if I could. And the ladies 
were almost as bad as me, though, of course, not 
knowing the poor child, they couldn't feel for her as 
I did. 

“We hadn’t long to wait, for a boat with soldiers in 
it came from the guardship, and then I heard Mr. 
Haileybury say— 

“*We have him safe now, Robinson. They are 
both on board. Have you got your men ready?’ 

“¢ All in the launch alongside, sir.’ 

“*Then go aboard, and I’ll follow with our launch 
for Miss Carleton.’ 
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* and then he turned to me. and said 
“*Come, Mrs. Roper, you must have your reward. 
You must be the first to meet Miss Katie.’ 

“And, dear Jane, I’m not ashamed of it; I fairly 
cried with joy, I was so glad. And he wouldn't 
notice it, for I think he was as glad himself ; I never 
saw his eyes glisten so. He handed me into the boat 
as kind as if I were a born lady, and away we went. 
The other boat was ahead of us, and I saw Robinson 
and Thomas go up the side, and the soldiers after 
them. When we got on deck one of them was stand- 
ing sentry, and Robinson was talking to the captain. 

“Then we all went into the saloon. Malatesta was 
not there, but the captain went to his cabin door and 
told him to come out. 

“*What you want?’ he said, looking vicious. Then 
he caught sight of the soldiers, and turned as pale 
as death. 

“*Tuigi Malatesta, I believe?’ said Mr. Robinson. 

“*Non; my name Cabani.’ 

“*That’s Malatesta, said Thomas. 

“*Charged with the abduction of Kate Carleton. 
You are in my custody on this charge. Where is 
the young lady ?’ 

*“*No lady; she is my daughter. Ask her.’ 

“*We shall see about that,’ said Robinson. And 
before Malatesta knew what he was doing, he had 
handcuffed him. Then he said to me— 

“*Now, Mrs. Roper; we shall want you, if you 
please.’ 

“We went to Miss Katie’s cabin, but it was locked. 
and there was no sound within. Robinson turned out 
Malatesta’s pockets and found a key. He unlocked 
the door and went in: I followed. There was our 
poor Miss Katie, lying on her bed, fast asleep. I 
touched her and spoke to her, but she was just like 
one dead. She wasn’t dead, though, for I could see 
her breathing ; but she was in a dead sleep. ‘She 
has often been like that on the voyage,’ said the 
captain. I never saw Mr. Haileybury in such a rage. 

“<«The scoundrel!’ he said. ‘He has mesmerised 
her.’ And he seized the Italian by the throat, and 
shook him like a dog worrying a rat. But the captain 
called out, ‘Stop, sir: we'll soon make him bring 
her out of it—Two of you come here with a rope’s- 
end each, he shouted to his men. ‘Now lay on till 
I tell you to stop.’ he said. But at the first stroke 
the wretch yelled for mercy. 

“*T will wake her,’ he cried. panting. 

“¢Tf she isn’t wide awake in two minutes,’ roared 
the captain, ‘I’ll not leave a whole bone in your 
body !’ 

“The Italian looked just like death; but he said, 
‘Let me speak to her.—Caterina, wake you; go to 
your people.’ 

“She roused up at once, and came out of the cabin, 
with a look silly-like. Then she saw me, looked at 
me for a moment, and burst out crying. And I cried 
too. 

“Malatesta was taken off to shore, guarded by the 
marines, Mr. Hailevbury and the captain going too, 
and Miss Katie and I were taken back to the yacht. 
When she saw her own little cabin that was to be, 
she cried again. 





** Oh, Molly, is it really true?’ she said, ‘or am J] 
dreaming ?’ 

“*"Tis no dream, my dear,’ I said, kissing her, 
‘You will soon be home again with Miss Hilda.’” 

* * * * * * 

John Haileybury and the skipper were on the 
bridge, watching for the Scilly lights: the quarter. 
master was below, satisfying himself that all scuttles 
were screwed up and the porthole lids fastened over 
the cabin skylights, in anticipation of the coming 
gale. In the deck-house under the bridge communi- 
cating with the saloon below, were Katie and Molly ; 
and in a cabin forward was Malatesta, handcuffed, 
guarded by Robinson, who would keep watch until 
relieved by Thomas. 

“Tis plaguey hard for us to have to go to Plymouth,” 
Molly was saying, when a huge wave struck the 
vessel, throwing her into the trough of the sea. Be- 
fore the helmsman could bring her up, another sea 
struck her, sweeping right over her decks. The deck- 
house door was burst open by the wave, and the room 
was all awash. 

Then Haileybury, clad in oilskins, made his way 
in with a couple of men. “You must go below at 
once. Katie, with Mrs. Roper, and make yourselves 
as comfortable as you can.” 

The men repaired the damage, battening up the 
broken door, and making all safe. Then Thomas 
Roper came up, touching his cap to Haileybury— 

“Please, sir,” he began, “Mr. Robinson do say it 
isn’t safe no longer for prisoner and he; and Mala- 
testa be froze to death with cold, being handcuffed.” 

“Poor wretch!” said Haileybury aside. Then, to 
Thomas, “Tell Robinson to take him into the cook's 
galley, and keep him there. And,” he continued, 
calling after Thomas, “ tell the steward to give them 
some coffee, and send some here for us.” 

“Be us in danger, Mr. Haileybury ?” asked Molly. 
“It do blow mortal hard!” 

“There is no danger,” he answered. “Are you 
afraid, Katie?” 

She replied, with a glance, half roguish, half affec- 
tionate, at him— 

“Not if you are not afraid, John. I don’t care how 
hard it blows so that it blows us home. I am longing 
to see Hilda.” 

“Patience, Katie. I hope in two or three days at 
most we shall see her.” 

“Tf we don’t have to go to Walkhampton first,” she 
answered, pouting. 

“Once let me get on shore,” said Molly, looking 
very miserable, “I don’t care where ‘tis, so long as 
*t is off sea.” 

There was another heavy lurch, and the sound of 
water washing over the deck above, the stopping of 
the screw, and a confused tumult of tramping and 
shouting. The cry of “Man overboard!” was heard ; 
Haileybury rushed on deck, and Katie had to wait 
on Molly, for the poor woman was sure it was her 
husband, and no other, that was lost, and was shriek- 
ing and crying with all her might. But above all 
the din could be heard the skipper’s and Haileybury’s 
voices giving orders, the racing of feet along the 
decks, and the rustling of ropes and chains as the 
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steamer fell off into the trough of the sea. and slowly 
came up head to wind. Then they heard a boat 
lowered, and the hoarse voice of the skipper as he 
shouted directions from the bridge to the men. Then 
Thomas himself, white and scared with fear, came 
into the cabin, and at sight of him Molly began to 
shriek again. 

“What's to do now, Molly?” he 
“None of thy belongings be drownded ; ‘tis 


said roughly. 
that 
Italian; and Robinson be gone after him.” 

Katie stayed to hear no more, but rushed up the 
companion ladder, where she found Haileybury, who 
gently, but firmly, ordered her below. 

“T can't go, John,” she said, “ till I know. I don't 
want him to be drowned, for he dragged me out of 
the river.” 

“You may stay in the deck-house, then, while we 
are hove-to : not a moment longer, mind, for I cannot 
be with you till these poor fellows are back.” 

And wrapping her in his own oilskin, he went on 
the bridge. It was a moment of intense excitement ; 
the boat appearing and disappearing between the 
huge waves ; the gleaming light of the patent buoy, 
which had been slipped on the first alarm ; the “ flare- 
ups” burning on deck; the strained silence of the 
watching crew. Then there was a shout, apparently 
from the sea, and the boat appeared on the crest of 
a wave. 

“ All aboard, sir!” was the gladdening cry, responded 
to by an instant cheer from the crew. 

“Full steam ahead!” shouted the skipper. 
board ! ” 

“Starboard it is, sir.” 

“Easy ! Stand by for boat.” 

And as the boat was hoisted in, a dozen willing 
hands raised the senseless forms of Malatesta and the 
detective Robinson, and carried them into the deck 
saloon. Katie, with an awed look, retreated to the 
cabin below. Robinson Malatesta, 
after long rubbing and inflation of the lungs by 
artificial respiration, at length opened his eyes and 
breathed a heavy sigh. 

“That's it. 
and soon the man was sufficiently restored to be put 
to bed, where his captors and Molly assiduously 
tended hin. But the frail body, chafed by the fierce 
spirit within, could ill withstand the sudden immer- 
sion in the cold waves, and had it not been for Robin- 
son, who on the instant jumped overboard after him 
and kept the handcuffed man afloat, he would have 
sunk without a struggle. 
Was apparent that his end was near, and just as the 
dawn broke the gloom it came. The failing life 
flickered up for one brief moment, then went suddenly 
out with the one word * Pardon” on his lips. 

The yacht was so nearly in English waters that 
Haileybury would have no burial at sea. The body 
Was reverently wrapped up, placed in a boat, and 
securely fastened in. In the necessary process a letter 
came to light which had escaped the search on his 
arrest. Robinson brought it to Haileybury. It was 
worn almost to rags, but this could be made out :— 
’ on application here the necessary inform- 
e given you by a person to ..... 


“ Star- 


soon revived ; 


Persevere, my lads,” said the skipper ; 


As the night wore on it 


ation will b 
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be directed.” The signature was not legible, but was 
underwritten : “Clerk to Mr. Jayden.” Enclosed in 
the note was the address of Katie’s school in Devon- 
shire, which Haileybury recognised at once as being 
in Gaston’s handwriting. 

He read these proofs of treachery in his cabin. 
There were others in his desk at Lymeport, but these 
by themselves were conclusive as to the means by 
which Katie's second capture had been effected. He 
callea tne skipper down. 

* Make a straight course for Portland,” he said. 
“This man’s death has relieved us from the necessity 
of landing him at Plymouth.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

RICHARD CARLETON’S EXECUTORS STOP PAYMENT. 
Ir Lymeport had been again suddenly bombarded 
by the French, greater astonishment could scarcely 
have existed than was produced by the news, which 
ran through the town like wildfire, that Richard 
Carleton’s executors had stopped payment, and that 
a meeting of creditors was actually being held at that 
moment at Manston House. 

Yet the news was true. Nicholas Jayden had gone 
away, by her wish, so Mrs. Jayden said, to Barminster, 
and on to Sandsmouth, for a few days’ change and 
rest. And upon looking into matters during his 
absence, Hilda was amazed to find that Manston Mills 
were on the very verge of bankruptcy. Bills to a 
large amount were falling due in the course of a day 
or two, and her balance at the bank was less than 
she expected by some thousands. 

She called in Gaston for an explanation, and was 
informed that the Lymeport Bank had declined to 
give the usual accommodation on the firm’s bills, 
and, as a matter of course, no explanation had been 
given. This was bad enough, but even this did not 
account for the whole deficiency. Going back through 
her pass-book, she found two payments, amounting in 
the aggregate toa large sum, debited to her account, 
and which had been paid during her illness. An 
interview with the manager only made the matter 
appear worse. The cheques had been drawn on the 
very day on which John Haileybury left for Walk- 
hampton, though they had not reached the bank until 
some days after, while she was ill; and an extra- 
ordinary thing was that the two cheques together 
were exactly equal to the amount of Katie’s fortune. 

* They are forgeries,’ she said to the manager. “TI 
never wrote or signed those cheques.” 

“It is very easy to say that,” he replied ; “ but if 
you did not sign them, someone else did. Have you 
no suspicion ? ” 

“T have not the least suspicion.” 

“There is absolutely no difference in the signature 
of these and any other of your cheques. I am sorry 


that, in the absence of proof to the contrary, we 
must, for the present, at any rate, regard them as 
genuine.” 

“Then you will neither credit me with the amount 
they represent nor take my bills for discount ? ” 

“T am very sorry; but the market is so tight at 


present, and with the fear of a panic 
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“Thank you,” said Hilda. “You need not make 
excuses, I perfectly understand.” 

The news which was agitating Lymeport was the 
result of this. Jayden hurried back from his holiday 
at Sandsmouth, and found Mr. Chatsworth, with two 
of his clerks, already installed on Mr. Lascelles’ behalf 
and for the largest creditors. 

“Tt would have been better,” he said to Hilda, “if 
you had sent to me at once instead of Lascelles. How 
the matter will end now it is impossible to say. Com- 
promise is the only thing that I can see, and even of 
that I am doubtful.” 

“T have nothing to compromise,” said Hilda. “The 
creditors know everything.” 

“They think otherwise,’ he answered. “And I 
must tell you, they have cause to think so. For 
unless you can close this matter at once by payment 
in full, I am afraid more trouble is in store for you.” 

She looked at him with wonder in her eyes. “ How 
can matters be worse than they are?” she asked. 

“Do you know that some of the creditors are 
charging you with fraudulently withdrawing money 
on the eve of bankruptcy? and unless you can shut 
their mouths I am afraid they will do so publicly.” 

“What a cruel thing!” said Hilda, with indignant 
tears. ‘ Those cheques are forgeries.” 

“You will have to prove that. They do not believe 
them forgeries, for the amount is exactly that of 
Katie’s fortune, to obtain which, you have said to 
more than one person, was your chief object in 
carrying on the mills. Now, listen to me, Hilda. 
You are in great peril: there is only one chance of 
escape, and you must take it. Give me the right to 
stand in your place and pay these men out. You 
know what I mean—there is no time to bandy words 
—promise that you will be my wife; and before the 
day is out not a man shall be able to call you his 
debtor. Promise me, Hilda.” 

“No, Mr. Jayden! Not even to save myself will I 
do this wrong. I am innocent of this horrible charge ; 
but I will face even that rather than swear falsely 
that I love you.” 

“Are you mad, Hilda? The evidence is fearfully 
strong against you.” 

“ You know it is not true, Mr. Jayden.” 

He winced for a moment. “ They think it is, which 
is of more consequence,’ he answered. “ To-night 
you will be in custody if you refuse my help.” 

“So be it, then. If your love had been real, I 
should not have been trapped into this peril. It 
would not have happened if Mr. Haileybury had been 
in charge.” 

“Haileybury, indeed! Do you know that he is 
suspected of being your accomplice and agent in the 
fraud?” 

Her heart almost stopped beating, and she could 
scarcely breathe. This was the crowning stroke. 
“ An enemy hath done this,” rose to her lips. With 
a woman’s quick intuition, she saw revealed in Jay- 
den the author and conductor of the wicked plot. 
When he next spoke she was sure. 

“Everything goes to prove it,” he said. “The 
cheques were drawn only a few hours before his 
flight ; they were for the exact amount of your sister's 


fortune; and lastly—perhaps you will believe me 
when I tell you this—the creditors have proof that 
the money has not disappeared, but is invested under 
a feigned name in London. Once more, before it js 
too late, I ask you to let me save you. If the charge 
is once made, it will be beyond even my power to do 
it.” 

“And again I tell you I will not. You know as 
well as I do that the charge is false. If you were 
true to me, you would aid me to disprove it; but 
you use it as a means of compelling me to do myself 
the greatest wrong a woman can do to herself. This 
thing was done when I was ill and unconscious; if 
you really loved me you would have averted it then, 
and not have waited till now. No, I will face it: 
and that is my answer to you.” 

“Your ruin must lie at your own door,” he said, 
as he left the room. Never had he seen Hilda so 
lovely, for indignation had brought the warm blood 
into her face, giving just what was needed to make 
her beauty perfect. 

“T will do it,” he said to himself, “even in spite of 
her. I will have her!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“CAUGHT !” 

A DEEP gloom hung over Lymeport that wintry day. 
Everyone was affected by it, for the stoppage of Man- 
ston Mills was like an accident in the family of every 
townsman. In the mills themselves people moved 
about with bated breath and careful footsteps ; in the 
office a deep silence prevailed. The creditors were 
deliberating in the dining-room at Manston House ; 
Mr. Chatsworth was hard at work in Hilda's room at 
the Mills ; his two clerks were examining ledgers and 
making extracts therefrom, and calling upon first one 
and then another with polite imperiousness for 
explanations ; Gaston, nervous and anxious, was rum- 
maging in his desk as an excuse for doing nothing, 
oblivious that the sharp eyes of Mr. Chatsworth’s 
clerks were intently watching him. 

Suddenly he was surprised by a hand stretched over 
his shoulder seizing a book that he had just turned up. 
He faced round angrily. 

“ How dare you, sir! Give that book back. It be- 
longs to Mr. Jayden.” 

For answer the young fellow passed it to his com- 
panion. 

“Take it to Mr. Chatsworth,” he said. “It is the 
very book we have been looking for.” 

“You thief!” said Gaston, livid with rage, as he 
made an ineffectual attempt to seize the captor of the 
book, but was seized himself. Roger came to his aid, 
but was tackled by Chatsworth's junior ‘clerk, and 
kept back. Then Mr. Chatsworth, hearing the noise, 
came in. 

“What does this mean?” he said. 

The clerk put the book into his hands. 

“Do you allow your clerks to thieve?” shouted 
Gaston. ‘Give me that book!” 

“Tt belongs to the firm,” said Mr. Chatsworth 
quietly. 

“Go for a constable, someone!” yelled Gaston 
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again. “It belongs to Mr. Jayden, and is in my 
charze, I tell you. Ill give him in charge for theft.” 
“You had better not,” said Mr. Chatsworth, as 
quietly as before. “It is wanted for the present 
investigation; if it prove not to be needed, I will 
return it to Mr. Jayden.” 
“You are a set of thieves, the lot of you!” said 
Gaston, crying with rage. “I will have Mr. 
Jayden here,” he said, putting on his hat and 
leaving the office. But as Mr. Jayden was 
just then engaged in urging Hilda Carleton 
to accept his help, he could not find 
him, and returned as he went, to 
face the quiet derision of his juniors. 


“*Do you know this writing?’”-p. 291. 


Chatsworth’s examination of the book revealed 
some startling things, which soon resulted in the 
entrance to the office of a police constable, who inti- 
mated to Gaston that he would not be allowed to 
leave. There were in it stamped receipts not only for 
the loan which Jayden had advanced to Mr. Carleton, 
but also for other sums, for which there appeared to 
have been no consideration : cancelled cheques of 
Hilda Carleton’s, copies and tracings of her signature ; 
and last, but not least, a cheque-book of the Lymeport 
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Bank, from which only two cheques had been taken, 
the letters and numbers of which corresponded with 
the two cheques which Hilda denounced as forgeries. 
Mr. Chatsworth lost no time before having an inter- 
view with the manager of the Lymeport Bank, who 
was scared, as he had cause to be, when certain ques- 
tions were put to him. Mr. Jayden had that same 










morning given instructions that when Miss Carleton’s 
bills were presented again they were to be honoured 
on his responsibility : a fact which by no means ex- 
culpated him in Mr. Chatsworth’s opinion. 

When he returned to the mills, Mr. Lascelles had 
arrived in hot haste from London. and if he was angry 
at finding Manston Mills in the hands of creditors, he 
was perfectly furious when Chatsworth showed him 
the means by which Jayden had brought about that 
result. 

“The scoundrel!” he 
motive? 


said. “What could be his 
But I will stop his game. We must wind 
up: that is certain. I will take care, though, that he 
has nothing to do with it. You shall have my 
cheques, Chatsworth, for the whole list of creditors, 
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and J. will send up these bills to my bankers. Where 
is Miss Carleton : ’ 

‘Sho is to meet the creditors here at three.” 

‘Good ; I will be with her. You can prepare them 
ior wnat [am going todo. In the meantime, I have 
some news for her which she may as well hear first.” 

At three o'clock Mr. Chatsworth entered the room, 
but no creditors wth him. What he had told them 
on Mr. Lascelles’ behalf had sent them all away 
satisfied, and not orry to be quit of the whole affair. 
Gaston, who had made a clean breast of his connection 
with Jayden’s manipulation of the bankruptcy, was 
in attendance in an adjoining room; Jayden himself 
was still abse1 t. 

When Hilda came in at three o'clock, few would 
have known her for the Hilda of the morning. The 
lines of care and trouble had disappeared, a warm light 
shone in her eyes, and she looked thoroughly happy. 
The awful weight of care had been taken from her. 
She was free; and she had been kept from fi lling 
into Jayden’s snare. More, too, than that wes the 
news that Katie was alive, and within a day or two 
of home; that, after all, Haileybury had been faith- 
ful. and had accomplished: what he had undertaken 
to do. It seemed too good'to be true. Yet there were 
the evidences: Mr. Lascelles’ beaming face, Mr. 
Chatsworth’s grave congratulations, the empty chairs 
where the angry creditors ought to have sat—all 
proved its truth. 

“What will you do, Hilda?” said Mr. Lascelles. 
* Gaston is in the next room with a constable. Will 
you give him into custody?” 

‘I do not want to prosecute anybody,” she an- 
swered ; * but I should like to hear his story.” 

* There is the bank to reckon with,” said Mr. Chats- 
worth. ‘ They will be the losers.” 

“Jayden will take care of that,” said Lascelles. 
* He has been artful enough to use Gaston as his tool, 
but he would not care to face the disclosures which 
Gaston could, and would, make.” 

So Gaston was brought in. Mr. Chatsworth took 
down his statement in writing. It was’ > the effect 
that ever since Mr. Jayden had detected him in a 
certain peccadillo just after Mr. Carleton’s death, he 
had been his tool and in his pay: that his instrue- 
tions were to confuse the accounts as much as pos- 
sible, and in every way to lead Miss Carleton into 
embarrassments. That up to the time of Mr. Hailey- 
bury’s coming he had been able, more or less success- 
fully, to do this; but that afterwards, and during his 
charge at Manston Mills, things had been conducted 
properly until his departure in search of Miss Katie 
Carleton. Then Mr. Jayden had told him that he 
must make up for lost time. Mr. Jayden himself had 
brought him the cheque-book. and by his orders he 
had forged the two cheques. Then came the stoppage 
of Miss Carleton’s credit. of which Mr. Jayden did 
not tell him, but which he (Gaston) expected was 
part of the plan. 

In reply to Mr. Chatsworth, he said the two cheques 
had been used to open a deposit account with a 
London bank in a fictitious name, the initials of 
which were the same as those of Miss Carleton’s name, 
and the reason for this was to hold a charge of 





fraudulent bankruptcy over her head. The book in 
which these cheques and papers had been found 
belonged to the late Mr. Carleton. had been given 
into his care ‘by Mr. Jayden, and was the one Mr, 
Haileybury had asked for in vain. Lastly, he ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Jayden had paid him for what 
he had done, but that he himself had taken no money 
from the firm except his salary. 

This he signed, Mr. Chatsworth and Mr. Lascelles 
witnessing it, and then retired to the adjoining room, 
where he was told to wait. 

“I congratulate you, my dear,” said Lascelles, 
“upon being well rid of such a scamp. The next 
thing will be to remove Jayden from his executor- 
ship.” 

“He will be only too glad to resign after this,” 
said Chatsworth. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
TRUTH CONQUERS. 

As Gaston disappeared into the ante-room, Jayden 
was announced. He had come straight from Bar- 
minster to the mills, confident that his magnanimity 
in honouring Hilda’s bills in spite of herself could 
not be resisted by her. But he had counted upon 
finding her alone, and was annoyed to find both 
Chatsworth and Lascelles present. As he entered, 
Hilda rose, saying— 

“T would prefer to be absent while you talk with 
Mr. Jayden.” 

“TI also wish to speak with you alone, Hilda,” he 
said. “I did not know you were engaged.” 

She looked steadily in his face. “There is nothing 
you can say to me, Mr. Jayden, that I should not 
wish Mr. Lascelles and Mr. Chatsworth to hear.” 

“T am sorry not to agree with you. What I have 
to say does not concern them, but you, and you 
only.” 

“There is only one question which could need 
privacy, and upon that I have given you my answer. 
If it concerns business, Mr. Lascelles and Mr. Chats- 
worth will answer for me.” 

Then Lascelles interposed, turning round in his 
chair. 

“Let: Hilda go, Jayden. We have some matters to 
talk over with you first. If you care to see her after- 
wards, you can.” 

“You are extremely kind, Lascelles. Your business 
could wait,” he answered, with a sneer; “but as 
Hilda is evidently not equal to talking just now, I 
will defer it. Now, what have you to say that con- 
cerns me?” 

“You told Miss Carleton just now,” said Chats- 
worth, “that your business did not concern us, but 
her. My investigations here lead me to a different 
conclusion. A very serious charge has been made 
against you to-day. and it is owing to Miss Carleton’s 
wish that we are dealing with you here. [If it had 
been my own matter, I should have given you into 
custody 
You must be mad, Chatsworth ! ” 

“For embezzlement, breach of trust. and forgery.” 
said Chatsworth, ignoring the 


“Custody? 


interruption. “I 
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suspected from the first that something of this sort was 
the cause of Miss Carleton’s difficulties : to-day I have 
obtained evidence of it. A book has been discovered 
in Gaston's possession "—Jayden’s face paled at this— 
“which contains the proofs.” 

“Bah! that won't do,” he said. 
something better than that.” 

“By itself, no,” returned Chatsworth. “But 
Gaston, charged with forgery, has confessed all; and 
here is his statement, signed by him, and witnessed 


“You must find 


by us.” 

“The fool!” muttered .Jayden angrily. 
what do you mean to do?” 

“Tf I were concerned,” said Chatsworth, “I should 
prosecute ; but Miss Carleton will not.” 

Jayden’s face brightened. He had treated a great 
peril with bravado, but he was sincerely glad to hear 
this. Chatsworth continued— 

“You owe this forbearance to her, but it is with 
conditions which we are to impose. You will have to 
renounce the trust, to refund the money embezzled, 
and to abstain from forcing your addre-ses on Miss 
Carleton.” 

« As for the first two, I consent; as to the third, I 
will not bind myself. You have no power to enforce 
it; and I should not keep it if I made the promise. 
Miss Carleton is quite capable of taking care of her- 
self.” 

There was a loud knocking and ringing at the door 
of Manston House, a confused noise of laughter and 
crying, a trampling of feet up the stairs, and a 
tumult of voices dying away into sobs, and then 
silence. Then the door opened, and John Haileybury, 
looking more bronzed than ever, walked in. 

“T am interrupting,” he said. “Pray goon. We 
hurried to get back to-day, for Katie was wild with 
joy to see her sister.” 

Then, seeing that something was wrong between 
the three, “ Perhaps I had better retire. Only I did 
not wish to intrude on Miss Carleton when her sister 
arrived.” 


“Well, 


“Don’t go, Haileybury, on any account,” said Mr. 
Lascelles. ‘Chatsworth and I are heartily glad to 
see you back. I doubt whether Jayden is, under the 
circumstances. In your absence, and during Hilda's 
illness 





“Not now, surely?” interrupted Haileybury. “TI 
have had no news since I have been away.” 

“There was a good reason, I daresay, why letters 
did not reach you. Some of mine fell into the wrong 
hands. But, [I was saying, during that time 
Jayden has managed to bring Miss Carleton to the 
verge of ruin.” 


as 


“How dare you!” said Jayden. “Do you know 
that Miss Carleton is indebted to me for the fact that 
her bills were met to-day ?” 

“She is not indebted to you for anything of the 
kind, for I paid the creditors myself,” returned Mr. 
Lascelles. 

“I must have a word in this.” said Haileybury. 
“When we captured Malatesta at Gibraltar. he con 
fessed that he had been in communication with Mr. 
Jayden. Now, did you, or did you not, incite him to 
selze Katie?” 
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to answer such a 


“Do think I am a fool, 
question?” returned Jayden. 

“T may tell you.” said Haileybury, “that after 
Malatesta’s death——” 

“ He is dead, then?” he interrupted eagerly. 

“We found a letter addressed to him by one of your 
clerks, giving him directions where to obtain a certain 
address. And enclosed in the letter was the address 
of the school at Walkhampton from which Katie 
Carleton was taken. The writer of that address was 
our head-clerk, Gaston.” 

“You lie!” exclaimed Jayden furiously. 
gave Gaston such instructions.” 

“Tt seems that he has not told all,” said Chats- 
worth. “ We will have him in again.” 

He came in, pale and ghastly, only to look more 
ghastly as he recognised Jayden and Haileybury. 
Chatsworth showed him the letter. “Do you know 
this writing?” he asked. 

“Yous 

“And this?” showing the address enclosed in the 
letter. 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Do you deny it now?” asked Haileybury. 

“You may put what construction you please upon 
it; I shall contradict it,” said Jayden. 

Then Katie burst into the room. “* Jolin; we want 
you,” she said. Then. seeing others, she stopped; but 
recognising Jayden, turned on him. 

“Why did you bargain with that man to take me 
away?” 

“What do you mean, child?” he answered, with an 
effort. 

“You bargained with Malatesta to take me away 
six months before he did it. He told me so himself.” 

“That’s all hearsay,” said Jayden viciously. “ Dead 
men tell no tales.” 

Then Mr. Chatsworth interposed. “Did you, Gas- 
ton, when you wrote that address, give it on authority 
received then. or previously?” 


you 


” 


“T never 


“T was told, soon after the man was bailed out, to 
give it whenever he applied for it.” 

“Nothing could be more clear,” replied Chatsworth. 
‘‘T think we may safely leave Mr. Jayden to see Miss 
Carleton, if he now wishes to do so.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE PURCHASER OF MANSTON MILLS. 


HILDA’s own judgment was in agreement with Mr. 
Lascelles as to the necessity of winding up her father's 
estate, and disposing of Manstoa Mills. His timely 
help and the restitution of the hidden funds had 
placed her affairs once more on a sound financial basis, 
but she could not overcome her shrinking from the 
renewal of her responsibilities. More even than this 
was the consciousness of her true feeling towards 
John Haileybury, and the resulting consequence that 
they could no longer go on in the old ways together. 
The old freedom and confidence were gone : when he 
spoke, she felt silent when she 
answered, he seemed always to remember that he had 
been her servant. 
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So they moved on towards the end. She had carried 
out her purpose of settling her fortune upon Katie, 
Mr. Lascelles and John Haileybury being the trustees ; 
Katie herself being the only one ignorant of the 
arrangement; and Chatsworths had undertaken to 
find a purchaser for the mills, to avoid the deprecia- 
tion of a public sale. 

Just before Christmas they wrote her that they had 
a client who would take everything as it stood at 
their valuation, provided possession were given at 
once. It was too good an offer to be refused, but it 
brought Hilda face to face with the wrench of part- 
ing. It was inconvenient, too: for the furniture at 
Manston House, except that small portion which she 
was going to retain, was to be sold by auction, which 
would then have to be by favour of the purchaser. 
But though he would not waive his stipulation as 
to possession, he would give all facilities that could 
be needed for the sale ; and with this they had to be 
satisfie? 





“The cheers soou told what the mill people thought of it.”—p. ‘ 





It was their last evening in Manston House. Hilda 
and Katie were sitting by the fire, thinking somewhat 
sadly of their dreary Christmas, for on the morrow 
they were to go into lodgings which Hilda had taken 
in Lymeport for a week or two, till she could decide 
on her future plans. 

“There is this letter of Aunt Carrie’s to answer, 
Katie. Would you like to stay with them for a 
while?” 

“What? and leave you, Hilda, alone here in lodg- 
ings? Not if I know it! If she wants me, why 
doesn’t she ask us both?” 

Hilda did not answer the question. Katie did not 
know that in her Aunt Carrie’s estimation she and 
her sister had changed places since a certain deed had 
been executed. 

“Dear old Hilda!” continued Katie. “Don't be 
unhappy ; we shall be jolly enough: we can do what 
we like and go where we like. And you will be free 
from the terrible anxiety that has been wearing you 
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down all this time. Roger is provided for ; the new 
man is going to keep him on, so he will have another 
chance. Aud we shall have jolly times together. 
We will have a trip to Gibraltar : I’ll show you about, 
my lady!” 

Hilda’s only answer was a kiss. It seemed as if 
this half-sister of hers was the only friend she had 
or was ever likely to have; and yet the misfortune 
was that there could not be a perfect confidence be- 
tween them. She could not tell her why her aunt 
had invited her to stay with her, and had omitted 
to ask herself ; she could not tell her of that deed, 
lately executed, for the child’s passionate nature 
would rise in revolt; and she dreaded lest she should 
get any inkling of that secret love of hers for one 
who did not return it. 

“T can’t think what has come over John, lately,” 
Katie said. “He was so nice on board the yacht. 
And now he seems quite altered.” 

“John? You forget, Katie,” said Hilda; 
mean Mr. Haileybury.” 

“T always used to call him John on board the 
yacht,” said Katie ; “ and I would now, only he won't 
give me the chance.” 

“You must not do it, Katie. He will not like it. 
It is quite as well that we are going away, if that is 
your behaviour to him.” 

“You stupid old Hilda! He would give his ears if 
somebody I know would call him John.” 

“For shame, Katie! How can you talk so?” said 
Hilda. But the burning blush on her face betrayed 
her. Katie jumped from her seat, clapping her 
hands. 

“Now I know how it is. I’ve thought so all along. 
Now I’m sure of it. You ave a couple of stupids! 
and I’]1 tell him so.” 

“Katie, I forbid you to say a word!” 
Hilda, rising hastily. 

“You dear old sis! As if I would betray you! 
But he shan’t go away like this. Why doesn’t he 
speak? He is fond enough of you, I know.” 

“What do you know ?” asked Hilda involuntarily. 

“T know—what I know,” returned Katie, dancing 
round the room. “But if I must not tell of you, 
tisn’t fair to tell of him. But he shall not go. I’ll 
manage it somehow.” 

“ Now, Katie,” said Hilda, “ you must understand I 
will not have any interference. Mr. Haileybury is 
perfectly free.” 

They had proof of this the next morning, for he 
was gone, leaving a short note to Hilda asking her to 
excuse his leaving earlier than was arranged, as he 
had some business of his own that required instant 
attention, She crushed the note into her pocket with 
a sigh over her shattered dream. It was fortunate 
that Katie had not seen it, for the child’s badinage 
would have been like sharp knives to her wounded 
spirit. And then she began to frame excuses for 
lim in her own mind: he would not mortify her by 
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witnessing the surrender of Manston Mills to the new 
man; it was like him—thoughtful and considerate to 
the last. 

Soon afterwards Jane entered the room. “A 
gentleman from Mr. Chatsworth,” she said, with a 
beaming face. 

Hilda went down to the dining-room, wondering 
what sort of man the purchaser would be, but glad 
at heart that he had come. She could not be too 
soon gone from Manston Mills now. She lingered a 
moment, with her hand on the door-handle, to quiet 
the beating of her heart, then entered, and saw—John 
Haileybury. 

“Mr. Haileybury! I thought you had gone. I 
was expecting Mr. Chatsworth’s client—our purchaser. 
Won’t you come up-stairs? Katie will be delighted to 
see you.” 

“T shall be delighted also, if Katie will wait a 
little while. Can you spare me a few minutes?” 

“Certainly,” said Hilda, her heart beating faster 
than ever. “But I am expecting this gentleman 
every moment.” 

“Will you forgive me,” he said, “if I give youa 
little surprise? I am Mr. Chatsworth’s client.” 

She tried to speak, but she felt choked. 

“Will you forgive me?” he continued. “TI did not 
tell you that I was a rich man, because I wished to 
win what Lord Allerdale was foolish enough not to 
keep. I have bought Manston Mills, it is trae, but 
with the hope that you will share them with me.” 
Hilda was looking on the ground. but 
her. “Dearest 


He paused. 
the colour in her face spoke for 
Hilda,” he continued, “ will you not give me that 
hope?” 

She could say nothing ; but she let her hand rest in 
his. Then Katie peeped in. 

“What, John?” she said. 
the other man. And, of all things in the world 

“T am the ‘other man,’ Katie. And Hilda is goin 
to help me keep the mills.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Katie, capering round the room. 
“ And we won't go. after all. You have been horribly 
quiet lately, John. But I forgive you now. And I'll 
tell you a secret, now it is all settled : Hilda has been 
fond of you all the time.” 

“And I'll tell you another, Puss,” said Haileybury, 
with his arm round Hilda’s waist: “you have the 
best sister in the world, for Hilda has given you her 
fortune to make up for the loss of your own. | 
should have asked her before. but that I knew she 
wanted to do it.” 

“How did you know ?” asked Hilda softly. 

“Lord Allerdale told me. And now. Hilda, shall 
we tell the people? They will be anxious to see the 
new master and his promised wife.” 

And the cheers going up from the yards and sheds 
soon showed what the mill people thought of it, and 
told the news to all Lymeport. 

THE END. 
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GOOD Christian lady in Eng- 
land was once conversing 
with an intelligent edu- 
cated Parsi, who had found 
our cloudy canopy a great 
contrast to the splendour 
of his native sky. Getting 
frank with him, she asked, 
* How is it possible for a 
man like you to worship 
the sun ?”—‘ Madam,” was 
the Parsi’s reply, “if only 
yousaw his face, you would 
do the same!” 

There was more clever- 
ness than logic or theology 
in the answer, but it 
brought out the extraordi- 

nary difference of visible glory in the sun of tropical 
and semi-tropical countries and our own. Not that the 
rere brilliancy of the orb is much advantage, for 
no eye can bear a too dazzling light; the charm lies 
in the effect of sunlight on the face of nature, and 
in the delightful balmy sensation when. even in 
winter, the air is at our summer heat. The region of 
mist and cloud, sleet and drizzle, does not compare 
favourably with such aclime. The climate of Africa 
seems to have a great charm in this way, as most of 
us find when we get visits from friends who have 
lived in Africa, anywhere between Egypt and the 
Cape, and hear them recalling with sparkling eye 
the brightness and glory of its sky. We know of 
emigrants to Florida and Southern California who 
tell us that they do not know how, after such an 
experience of the sun, they would ever get through 
an English winter. But of all climates in the world, 
none has been so much praised up as that of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the balmy brightness of which seems to 
be as delicious to the senses as it is beneficial to the 
health. 

So that, after all, there was a grain of truth in the 
Parsi’s answer. To see the sun's face, and be familiar 
with the blessings he diffuses during a great part 
of the year, is really a delightful experience; and 
though it never could make the -idea of worship 
reasonable or sane, it might well impress on us this 
lesson : that, whether in heaven above or in the earth 
beneath, the sun is infinitely the most striking and 
expressive symbol of the Divine Being, from Whom 
alone all blessing comes, and to Whom alone all wor- 
ship is due. 

It is not very wonderful that when men began to 
worship symbols the heavenly bodies were among the 
earliest objects of their adoration. According to Max 
Miiller, some of the oldest names of the Supreme Being 
are derived from them. Diaus Pitar in Sanscrit 
means “father of the sky,” and we have the same 
name in the Zeus Pater of the Greeks, and the Jupiter 
of the Romans. But it was a great mistake, even 
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on idolatrous principles, to lump the heavenly bodies 
together, as if all deserved a nearly equal share of wor. 
ship. Compared with the sun, the moon and planets are 
simply nothing. Any blessings we derive from them 
are absolutely x‘/ when weighed in the balance with 
the sun. If the ancients had understood modern 
astronomy, they would have seen that, compared with 
Venus or the moon, it were less unreasonable to 
worship Orion or Arcturus, because these, with the 
countless myriads of the fixed stars, are suns of other 
systems. The planets, like our own earth, are but 
recipients of the blessing that flows out from the 
great and wonderful orb at the centre of our system. 
The sun alone is a worthy symbol of God. 
It is useful to think of the many ways in which 
this resemblance holds. First of all, it is the sun 
that keeps the earth in its orbit. The earth whirls 
through its orbit at the rate of eighteen miles a 
second, and if by any means it were to escape from 
the attraction of the sun, it would be carried with 
inconceivable rapidity into the cold dark depths of 
space. It is the grip of the sun upon it that has 
kept it steady since ever it began to roll, and will 
keep it to the end. It is startling to think that if 
that grip had ever been relaxed since the world was 
made, confusion, desolation, and destruction would 
have immediately ensued. The earth has no inherent 
power to keep to its orbit—no power to save itself 
from utter perdition. Who does not see the analogy 
here? The soul of man depends on God to keep it 
in its true orbit, just as the earth depends on the sun, 
Sever man from God, and he starts away into darkness 
and disorder. This was the great lesson of Old Testa- 
ment history. The planet, Israel, is there constantly 
departing from its central Sun, and trying to make 
a more comfortable orbit for itself. Happily, it is 
aught by disaster and trouble before it has got very 
far, and by the good hand of God it is brought back. 
In a generation or two it is off again on the old tack, 
but only to experience the old misery first, and then, 
on repenting, the old mercy, as we find touchingly 
pourtrayed both in prose and poetry (Judges; 
Psalm Ixxviii.). The separation that ensued on the 
rejection of the Messiah has been a long and dismal 
one, but even from that a recovery is drawing nigh 
(Rom. xi.). What happened on a conspicuous and 
large scale to Israel happens on a smaller scale every 
day. Young men and women fancy that the natural 
orbit of life is too dull and prosaic; they go off at 
a tangent, to find, as they hope, more pleasurable 
excitement. The result is disappointment always, 
and often fatal disaster. Happy when they discover 
that Jesus Christ came from heaven to restore us to 
our lost orbit, and bring us into our normal connection 
with the sun! Thrice happy, since to those in Christ 
there can be no permanent deviation from the centre 
of the system! “My sheep hear My voice, and I 
know them. and they follow Me; and they shall never 
perish, and none shal! pluck them out of My hand.” 
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But it is as the source of heat and light to our 
earth that the sun is most manifestly and palpably 
an appropriate emblem of God. It is when we think 
what our earth would be if deprived of those supplies 
that we realise most vividly our extraordinary obli- 
gations to the sun, and find the most striking emblem 
of our obligations to God. What would the earth 
be without the light and heat which it derives from 
thesun? A cold, hard, opaque ball, without so much 
as one living thing on all its surface: the most re- 
pulsive, the most useless, the most utterly uninterest- 
ing object which it is possible to conceive. It is to 
the sun we owe the whole system of animated nature : 
all that gives brightness and colour to earth, and sea, 
and sky: the influences that clothe the fields with 
yerdure, that fill the corn with ripening grain, that 
hang its mellow clusters on the vine, that give their 
flavour to the peach and the orange, and their bloom 
and perfume to the flowers of the garden. All this, 
and infinitely more, the earth owes to a body distant 
from it more than ninety millions of miles, 

Men talk with extraordinary enthusiasm of self- 
reliance ; and, of course, there is a sphere in which self- 
reliance is an admirable virtue, and achieves very 
memorable results. But there is another sphere in 
which self-reliance is a palpable fallacy. Where is self- 
reliance during an earthquake, or amid the ravages 
of famine, or when a man is in the grip of death? 
It'is a miserable self-reliance that blinds us to our 
dependence on God, in whom we .ive and move and 
have our being. As really as the earth depends on 
the sun, man depends on God, not merely as all living 
things do, but for those special influences that are 
needed to mature his intellect, to enlarge his being, to 
satisfy his aspirations, to raise him to the sublime 
position which he was created to fill. 

Even had there no fall, man would have 
depended on God to develop and mature his natural 
capacities, and raise him higher and higher in the 
seale of being. But how much more dependent is he 
when his nature is diseased and shattered! Who ever 
succeeds that tries by his own efforts to reach the 
heights of excellence, to clothe himself with the 
highest and purest virtues, to overcome the world and 
all its allurements, to soar in the region of angelic 
holiness? It was a very different lesson our Lord 
taught, as well as His Apostles. If we would soar 
upward, we must our passing 
downward through the Valley of Humiliation. The 
very first words of the Sermon on the Mount are very 
striking in this connection. ‘“ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit ; for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Strange 
words for a teacher to begin with who is to revolu- 
tionise the world, and to inspire men with the spirit 
of noble daring and lofty enterprise ! 
spirit.” 
It means men conscious of the poverty of their own 
resources, but seeking their strength from above. 
“Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” All the resources 
of that Kingdom come to them, to quicken their 
vision, to elevate their aims, to strengthen their arm, 
to brighten their hopes! When they are weak, they 
are strong; though poor, they make many rich; hay- 
ing nothing, they possess all things. It has been 


been 


begin travels by 


“Poor in 
But that does not mean poor-spirited men. 
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remarked that the most popular of all our psalms and 
hymns are those which bring out ‘1 the most ciear and 
simple manner this double fact— man’s utter emptiness 
and dependence, and the glorious fulaess of his 
heavenly supplies. 

“ Nothing in my hand T bring, 
Simply to thy Cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dr 






Foul, I to the Fountain fly: 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.’ 


If a child were asked, “ What should we do for heat 
and lighs if we had no sun?” he would probably 
answer, “ Kindle a good fire and light che gas.” But 
it would not be difficult to show even toa child that 
both our artificial heat and our artificial light are 
products of the sun. Both are derived mainly from 
what we extract out of the vast coal-measures of the 
earth, the carboniferous deposits of a former period of 
its existence. There is a story of George Stephenson, 
the celebrated engineer, asking a friend, as they looked 
out one day on a railway train, with its plume of 
steam, “ What drives that train?”—“One of your 
big locomotives,” was the reply.—‘‘ But what drives 
the locomotive? ”—“TI suppose a carny Neweastle 
driver.”—‘* What would you say if I told you it was 
the beams of the sun?”—* The beams of the sun!” 
quoth the friend ; “how could that be?”—‘“In this 
way. While the that form our beds of coal 
were growing, they absorbed vast quantities of light 
and heat from the beams of the sun, these being 
necessary in order that they might extract carbon 
from the air. That light and heat remained bottled 
up in the coal for millions of years. In the process of 
combustion the carbon is separated : it returns to the 
air in the form of smoke ; thus the sunbeams are set 
free, they form the fiery furnace of the engine, and so 
it is sunbeams that drive the train.” 

In like manner it is sunbeams that give rise to gas- 
light. And even electric light may be said to depend 
on the sun; a steam-engine, which, as we have seen. 


trees 


is driven by sunbeams, being needed to produce elec- 
tricity. 
on which we can only touch. 
all absorb sunbeams when we are the recipients of 


There is a very interesting moral lesson here, 
In a spiritual sense we 


love ; human love in a measure, and Divine love in its 
fulness. As the coal gives out that which it absorbs, 
so our hearts ought to give out the love which they 
bodies that absorb heat 
Are we as 


have received. In physics, 
most fully also radiate it most readily. 
Are not 





careful to radiate as to absorb? many so- 
called Christians content to absorb all the love and 
privileges of Divine grace, but forgetful to send them 
back in streams of love and goodness among their 
fellows—forgetful of our Lord’s word, “it 


is more 
blessed to give than to receive ” 

It is not mere light that the sun imparts, but 
that magical property that gives such a 
different look to things and places, without changing 
one atom of their substance. Gaze on a highland 
lake when it is bathed in sunshine, every wavelet 
sparkling, and the bright blue of the sky reflected in 
the soft blue of the water. In a day of drizzling rain 
and mist it is precisely the same lake you see, but 


brightness : 
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then it is like a carcase without its soul: it is bereft 
of all its interest and beauty. There is a beautiful 
expression in one of the Psalms—* Thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice.” 
The Psalmist had in his mind’s eye the silvery bright- 
ness of the dawn, the rising sun chasing the shadows 
of night, lighting up the face of nature with splend- 
our, and sending forth the children of men _ re- 
freshed and gladdened to their labour. And then 
he saw the golden sunset, the horizon ablaze with all 
the colours of the rainbow, and the sun forming a 
path of glory over the calm bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. And between the two, between the rejoicing 
dawn and the rejoicing sunset, came the day itself, 
which when thus enclosed ought to share the gladness 
of its beginning and its ending, indicating the desire 
of God that not only the day, but life itself, should 
be bright and calm and joyous from its beginning to 
its close. 

And what a transforming power the sunlight has ! 
See that wreath of black smoke behind the steamer as 
it hastens to the harbour : wooed and transformed by 
the sunbeams, it assumes a rich russet hue, while the 
column on the wooded hillside looks like blue vapour, 
almost as pure as the sky toward which it rises. In 
another sphere, observe how wonderfully the hard 
green ball is transformed into the luscious peach, and 
its cheek painted so deftly without touch of brush 
or paint ; little creature, enclosed in 
brown skin, with its sprinkling of downy hair, that 
has just emerged from the egg, becomes under the sun 
of the tropics the bright-plumaged bird of paradise. 

Does the symbol need explanation or application ? 





or how the 


Does it need to be said how wonderfully hearts and 
lives are brightened under the full influence of God’s 
love and grace. when the Sun of Righteousness arises 
on them with healing in His wings? Does it need to 
be told where the one Divine antidote is to be found 
to that dull and desperate feeling that makes so 
many ask “ Is iife worth living?” How many men and 
women doomed to a life of poverty, monotony, and toil 
which almost amounts to slavery, have been trans- 
lated by experience of the love of Christ out of dark- 
ness into wonderful light! In how many cases has 
the grave—symbol of all that is dark and gloomy 

been transformed into the gate of glory! And how 
many lives have been gloriously changed ; how many 
men and women, themselves apparently lost and drag- 
ving others to ruin, have been arrested, and converted 
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\ATceN our last paper we followed the footsteps of 
\“\BV) St. Paul to the end of his first missionary 
i M4 journey. From Derbe, he began to retrace his 


| . : 
steps, still accompanied by Barnabas. This he 


did either because it was the only way open to 
him, or because the infant Churches they had founded 
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and transfigured, so as to become like the wings of g 
dove covered with silver and her feathers with yellow 
gold ! : 

There is one point where the analogy fails. With 
all his mass and all his brilliancy, the sun is a finite 
body. Its bulk is a million times that of the earth, 
but still it is limited. The question is often asked, 
How are the heat and the light of the sun kept up? 
The sun is constantly radiating into space immense 
volumes of both. Why is he not exhausted? How 
long will he last? Most of our readers know that 
there have been various theories in reply to this, 
According to one, the sun is constantly absorbing 
meteoric bodies, like those which on a small scale 
produce falling stars, which by their violent contact 
evolve a great amount of heat. But it has been 
calculated that if he were to absorb the moon herself, 
this would only serve to keep up his heat for one year; 
and it is impossible that the solar system contains 
enough of meteoric matter to sustain such a body since 
it began to shine. The theory that is most popular 
at present is that the sun is a gaseous body, at least to 
a large extent: that the gaseous matter is undergoing 
condensation, and in this process throws out the light 
and heat that illuminate and warm our system. And 
it is calculated that the light and heat thus evolved 
have lasted, and will yet last, through incaleulably 
long periods of time. But even this cannot be for ever. 
Men of science hold that exhaustion must come some 
day, “the sun himself must grow old,” and that gradu- 
ally the planets that have depended on his influence 
will become unfit for the support of life. Or possibly 
he may come into fearful collision with some vast body 
in some part of space, out of which collision there may 
be gendered a heat that will fit him for a new and long 
era of his former function. In any case, decay is 
written on the sun himself. The prophecy must come 
true that the heaven and earth shall pass away. But 
herein lies the contrast to the great Being whose 
glory the sun shadows forth in so many ways: im- 
mutable, without shadow of turning, He is ever the 
same. As He “spreads undivided,” so He “ operates 
unspent.” “Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of 
the earth. and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure. Yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment : as a vesture shalt 
Thou change them, and they shall be changed : BUT 
THOU ART THE SAME, AND THY YEARS SHALL HAVE 
NO END.” 
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needed strengthening. Accordingly, the two friends 
traversed again the wild and dusty Lycaonian plain, 
and revisited Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, where 
they had been reviled and persecuted, but where 
they had left, as sheep in the desert, the disciples 


whom their Master had enabled them to make 
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For these, as for themselves, they had always the 
strengthening word that “we can only enter the 
Kingdom of God by passing throuvh much tribula- 
tion.” Now, too, the Gospel was preached at Perga, a 
city through which the Apostles had. on their first 
journey, quickly passed, probably because then, 
during the heat of the summer, most of the in- 
habitants of town in cool retreats. We 
read, however, neither of conversions nor of per- 
secutions here. When the time came for returning 
to Syria, they did not sail down the Cestrus, up 
which river they had come on their arrival from 
Cyprus, but travelled across the plain to Attalia, 
which was situated on the edye of the Pamphylian 
gulf. Crossing this, they arrived at Antioch. 

Here the body of the travelled ambassador of Christ 
had a little rest, but his mind was much exercised in 
reference to 
Certain 


were out 


the Jewish law and Gentile converts. 
‘false brethren ” had come from Judea, and 
had “ troubled those who from among 
the Gentiles were turned unto God.” 
by teaching that the observance of 
the Jewish law necessary to 
salvation. Such “words perverted 
the Gospel of Christ,” and tended 
to “subvert” the souls of those who 
heard them. It determined, 
therefore, that Paul and Barnabas, 
with certain others, should go up to 
Jerusalem unto the Apostles and 
Elders about this question : and they 
were brought on their way by the 
Church along the sea-coast Roman 
road, traces of which are still to be 
seen on the cliffs. We may here re- 
mark that St. Paul journeyed on 
different occasions five 


was 


was 


times to 
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Jerusalem. This time when they arrived they related 
the story of their preaching and its results, with the 
question to which it had given rise. After a prolonged 
and anxious debate, the Apostles and Elders sent back 
St. Paul and his companions with a letter, which came 
to the Church of Antioch as a message of peace. 

Silas, or Silvanus, now took the place of Bar- 
nabas, and was to St. Paul at the beginning of the 
second missionary journey what Barnabas had been 
at the beginning of the first. In what particular 
cities of “ Syria and Cilicia” the Churches were which 
St. Paul “confirmed” on this journey we are not 
informed, but we may be certain that Tarsus, his 
native city, was visited. There, above all places, he 


would wish the Gospel to come “not in word only. 
but in power ;’ 


so that in the streets which had been 
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familiar to him from his childhood, the relations 
between husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and slave, might be purified and sanctified by Christian 
love. 

One great pass in Asia Minor may be called the 
Simplon of Mount Taurus. It was known in ancient 
times by the name of the “Cilician Gates.” There is 
little doubt that St. Paul travelled through this pass 
on his way from Cilicia to Lycaonia. After leaving 
Tarsus, the way ascends the valley of the Cydnus, with 
its wooded eminences and tributary streams. Some 
distance further on, the hills seem to draw together 
and form a narrow pass, which is now crowned by the 
ruins of a medieval castle. A canopy of fir-trees is 
high overhead. The streams which descend towards 
the Cydnus are close by the road. When the higher 
and more distant of these streams are left behind, the 
road emerges upon an open and elevated region, 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. Derbe would be 
the first place. after descending into the Lycaonian 
plain, where St. Paul would meet converts made in his 
previous visit. We can imagine some of the incidents 
of such a meeting: the inquiries after Barnabas, the 
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called, in the general language of the Scripture, 
* Phrygia and the region of Galatia.” 

When we attempt to follow his departure from 
Galatia, we find no indications of his route. We 
know, however, that not very long afterwards the 
three friends went towards Mysia, and meant to go 
to the cities of Bithynia, but the “Spirit of Jesys” 


suffered them not. We next find St. Paul in the : 


“plains of windy Troy,” and it was when at Troas 
that “a man of Macedonia” appeared to him one 
night in a dream, and said, “Come over and help 
us.” In the morning he told the dream to his com. 
panions, “and immediately we sought,” says St. Luke, 
who was at Troas—for the first time become the 
companion of the Apostle—*“to go forth into Mace. 
donia.” 

With such brevity and simplicity is the incident 
related which of all others was the most important in 
introducing the Gospel of Christ to the most civilised 
and progressive races of the world. 

Directed in this way by a heavenly visitant, the 
missionaries set out with good hope and courage, and 
their voyage from Asia to Europe was a propitious 





welcome given to Silas, the exhortations, instructions, 
encouragements, warnings of St. Paul. From Derbe, 
once more they passed to Lystra. Here the great 
Apostle met Timotheus, a young man whom he seems 
to have converted during the former visit. His heart 
was drawn to this “true son in the faith” with 
peculiar tenderness. The religious training Timothy 
had received from his mother Eunice. and his grand- 
mother Lois, fitted him for the missionary work 
which he now undertook with Paul and Silas. From 
Lystra to Iconium, now called Konieh, the distance is 
only a few miles, and it was at the latter place that 
the revisiting and confirming of Churches seems to 
have ended. St. Paul started from it, as formerly he 
did from the Syrian Antioch, to evangelise the 
heathen in new countries. Silas was his companion 
in place of Barnabas, and Timothy was with him “for 
his minister ” instead of Mark. The three missionaries 
advanced in a northerly direction, through what is 





one, for on this occasion it was made in two days, 
though it took five days to accomplish it on their 
return. They landed at Neapolis, in Thrace, a place 
now represented by the Turkish village of Cavallo. 
It is the port of Philippi, though nearly twelve miles 
distant. The road which connects the two places goes 
over a narrow pass of Mount Pangeus, from which is 
obtained a magnificent view of Samothracia and the 
towering summit of Athos. Where the descent on the 
opposite side begins, a plain of wide extent is seen, 
which, in the season. is beautifully green, and produces 
“hundred-leaved” roses, which were celebrated. It 
was on this plain that the last battle was lost by the 
republicans of Rome. And now a Christian Apostle 
came to the same place, to win a greater victory than 
that of Philippi, and to found a more durable empire 
than that of Augustus. Near the site of Philippi 
there are, at present, two Turkish cemeteries, the 
gravestones of which were taken from the ruins of the 
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ancient city. At Philippi we have an example of the 


ungrudging hospitality which is enjoined upon 
Christians. The firstfruits of the Apostle’s ministry 


was Lydia, who belonged to the guild of purple dyers 
of Thyatira. Her heart the Lord opened, so that she 
“took heed to the things that were spoken of Paul,” 
as he sat with a few women who had assembled 
outside a little proseucha. or place of prayer, on the 
first Sunday after his arrival. After being baptised, 
with her household (the first example in the life of 
St. Paul of that family religion to which he often 
alludes), Lydia proposed that the Apostles should 
make her house their home. As a rule, St. Paul 
preferred to support himself, though he recognised 
the right of those who preach the Gospel to live by 
the Gospel. He made an exception, however, in this 
case, probably because Lydia could afford to be 
hospitable, and accepted her invitation. The need the 
Apostles had of such hospitality reminds us that they 
were followers of Him “for whom there was no room 
inthe inn.” 

As it was not considered advisable to leave the 
infant Church of Philippi alone, Timotheus and Luke 
remained, while Paul and Silas, setting out on the 
great military road that traversed the breadth of 
Macedonia, came first to Amphipolis, which is twenty- 
eight miles distant from Philippi. The situation of 
Apollonia, the next stage of the journey, and twenty- 
five miles further on, has not been ascertained ; but 
the road from Amphipolis to the place where it is 
supposed to have been, lies through a country planted 
with olives, oaks, and plane-trees. A river emerging 
from a lake flows all the way, which, with high 
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‘ROM THE TROAD. 


mountains rising to the south-west, have reminded 
travellers of Switzerland. Continuing their journey 
for thirty-seven miles, the missionaries arrived at 
Thessalonica, Saloniki, and the most 
important town of European Turkey, having a popu- 
lation of 70.000. The medizval chroniclers called it 
“ the orthodox city,” because it held up the torch of 
truth to the successive tribes who overspread the 
country between the Danube and the Aigean. In this 
city, situated on the slopes of a vine-clad hill, with 
Pelion and Olympus full in view, Paul and Silas 
went to lodge in the house of a Jew who was called 
Jason, the Greek form of the common name of Jesus. 
Even if their quarters had not to be paid for, St. Paul, 
accepting no further aid, was forced to daily and 


now second 


nightly labour to provide himself with the pittance 
which sufficed for his wants. For three Sabbaths in 
succession he went to the synagogue and argued with 
the Jews. 
adopt the same tactics that had been used at Iconium 
and Lystra. Jealous that the abhorred preaching 
of a crucified Messiah should in a few weeks have 
won more adherents than they had won during many 
years to the doctrines of Moses, they collected a 
multitude of worthless idlers who hung about the 


These people, however, soon began to 


markets and landing-places—people like the lazzaroni 
of Naples—and these they urged to attack the house of 
Jason, in order that they might bring the Apostles 
before the demus, or assembly of the people. Not 
finding Paul and Silas, the mob dragged Jason and 
some other Christians before the politarchs, or pre- 


siding magistrates, and accused them of wishing to 
substitute for Cesar a king called Jesus 
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This was a very politic charge to make against the 
Apostles at this time. and the fact that it is related 
to have been made just then is an incidental in- 
dication of the truth of the narrative. Not long 
before this, the Jews had been expelled from Rome 
for supposed disloyalty ; so nothing was more natural 
than that a city which had been given by the Romans 
the honorary title of Urbs Libera, or free city, should 
wish to be thought zealous for the government of 
Cesar. Speaking of undesigned coincidences, we may 
here remark that the word used in the Greek for 
magistrates (politarchs) is the same as that which is 
still legible on an archway in Thessalonica, now 
forming part of the modern walls, and called the 
Vardar Gate. This inscription gives the title polit- 
archs to the magistrates of the place, informs us of 
their number, and mentions the very names of some 
who bore’ the office not long before the time of St. 
Paul. The course adopted by the magistrates was to 
take security of Jason and his companions, and the 
alternative that presented itself to Paul and Silas was 
either silence in Thessalonica or departure to some 
other place. They did not hesitate to adopt the 
second course ; and, under the watchful care of “the 
brethren,” they set out at night for Berea, a town fifty 
miles to the south. After leaving the gardens which 
are, and probably were then, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Thessalonica, the travellers crossed a 
wide track of corn-land (unless the journey has quite 
altered, which is not likely), and came to the “ wide- 
flowing Axius.”” Whatever it was then, the country 
on the banks of this river is now covered with a vast 
forest, with intervals of cultivated land and villages 
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concealed among the trees. A few insignificant rning 
of the Greek and Roman periods are to be seen at 
Kara-Verria, which is the modern name of Berea, 
Its present population is from eighteen to twenty 
thousand, and, with its gardens shaded by plane-trees, 
is one of the most agreeable and important towns of 
European Turkey. After his arrival, St. Paul went to 
the synagogue and preached to the Jews. These Jews 
were “nobler” than those of Thessalonia. They not 
only listened to the Apostle, but they examined the 
Scriptures themselves, to see if his arguments were 
justified by prophecy. How long this peaceful pro. 
clamation of the Gospel continued we are not told, 
but at length the hostility of Jews who came from 
Thessalonica forced St. Paul to leave Berea. They 
came like hunters upon their prey, as they had done 
before from Iconium to Lystra. They could not arrest 
the progress of the Gospel ; but they “stirred up the 
people” there, as they did before at Thessalonica, 
They made his friends feel that his continuance in the 
city was no longer safe. He was withdrawn from 
Berea and sent to Athens, as in the beginning of 
his ministry he had been withdrawn from Jerusalem 
and sent to Tarsus. 

It is not said how long after this St. Paul remained 
at Athens, but apparently it was not long, and then 
he went to Corinth. We remember that to us, as we 
sat in the train, the forty miles between these two 
places soon passed, but in the Apostle’s day travelling 
was very different. In all probability he did not go 
by the road through Eleusis and Megara, but by sea, 
On arriving, he would not find the ancient Corinth, 
That was destroyed by L. Mummius, B.c. 146, and lay 





SITE OF ANCIENT CORINTH, WITH THE ACROCORINTHUS, 
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in ruins for a hundred years, when Julius Cwsar 
rebuilt it, and peopled it with a colony of veteran 
soldiers and freedmen. Splendid buildings, enriched 
with ancient pillars of marble and porphyry, and 
adorned with gold and silver, soon began to rise side 
by side with the wretched huts of wood and straw 
which sheltered the mass of the poorer population 
(1 Cor. iii. 12). The Corinth of the present day is a 
small run-up place, built since the last political ex- 
plosion in the country, with houses all the same size, 
and nothing picturesque about them. When, stop- 
ping here, I asked about the city of St. Paul’s time, 
some of the inhabitants of its dusty, uninteresting 
successor said to me, speaking a little French, a little 
English, a little Greek, and a good deal of shoulder- 
and-hand language, ‘Old Corinth, nothing ; only seven 
pillars left a good distance away, and a great hill to 
climb” (the Acrocorinthus). Little do the modern 
Corinthians seem to know about the pillar of the 
Church who made me desire to see the pillars of 
stone which, with the Acrocorinthus, remain to 
mark the place to which St. Paul addressed his two 
Epistles to the Corinthians. We have mentioned the 
Acrocorinthus. This is elevated two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and the space of ground on 
the summit is half a mile each way, and contains the 
ruins of what was once a considerable Turkish town. 
For building this town every available remnant of 
old Greek work was used, and at all parts of the walls 
may be seen white marble fragments of pillars and 
achitraves. A winding path leads up to the draw- 
bridge and gate, which are now deserted, though this 
Acrocorinthus was once a prize for which nations 
contended. 

On arriving at Corinth, St. Paul fortunate 
enough to meet two people who became good friends 
tohim—Aquila and his wife Priscilla, These people 
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laboured in or superintended the manufacture of hair- 
cloth tents. As this was the Apostle’s own trade, he 
found it convenient to live with them. Those who 
might have visited Aquila in the working hours would 
have found St. Paul occupied as an ordinary work- 
man, thus showing that it is possible to combine 
diligence in business with spirituality of life and 
mind. While he laboured, working with his own 
hands, in his heart he was praying continually, with 
thanksgiving, on behalf of the Thessalonians. 
(1 Thess. i. 2, ii. 13 ; 2 Thess. i. 11.) 

But now, as ever, the Sabbath furnished the 
Apostle with his chief opportunity. On that day he 
attended the synagogue, and endeavoured to persuade 
both Jews and Gentiles to believe in Jesus Christ as 
the promised Messiah and Saviour of the world. 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue. became a Christian, 
with all his house. Some Gentiles also were con- 
verted, the first amongst these being the household of 
Stephanas. Fora year and a half the work went on 
quietly amongst the Greeks, to whom the Apostle 
had turned when the Jews would no longer listen to 
him. Then the Jewish opponents of the Gospel, 
taking the opportunity of the arrival of a new Roman 
governor who they thought would side with them. 
seized St. Paul, and dragged him before the tessellated 
pavement on which was set the curule chair of the 
Proconsul Gallio. That judge, who was the brother 
of the Roman philosopher Seneca, and a man of great 
abilities as well as amiability of character, told the 
accusers that it was not his business to decide upon 
technicalities of the Jewish religion, and ordered the 
lictors to clear the court. Thus the assurance com- 
municated to St. Paul in was. fulfilled. 
Though enemies had “set on” him, no one had “hurt” 
him. The Lord had been “with him,” and “much 
people” had been gathered into His Church. 
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GOD’S HARVEST AND ITS NEEDS. 
BY THE REV. RICHARD GLOVER, D.D. 
“When He saw the multitudes, He was moved with compassion on them, becanse they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. 


“Then saith He unto His disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few ; 


‘* Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth labourers into His harvest.” 


E have here a world in miniature. 
There is on the one hand a vast 
mixed multitude — sick and 
whole, worldly, wistful. some 
helpless some hopeful: as man- 
kind is to-day. On the other 
hand stands Christ. And as 
they face each other we are 

trace the feelings and the thoughts 





permitted to 
which course through His soul. 

To understand Christ’s words here will Jet us under- 
stand God's ways everywhere. 
here which belong to the thick darkness in which God 
dwells; but some features are even in their strange- 


There are mysteries 





St. MaTtHew ix. 36—38, 


ness intelligible to our souls, and full of consolation 
and instruction. 

Let us mark a few of these features. 

I. THE STRANGE COMPASSION HERE MANIFESTED 
BY THE SAviowuR. The existence of compassion in 
Him is not strange, for it had its eternal home in His 
heart, brought Him from heaven and led Him to the 
Nor is its promptness the marvel, nor its 
tenderness. Wonderful are, 
tomed to find them in the Saviour’s action. 

But the strange thing in the compassion here is 
that, rising swiftly and filling all His soul, #t 
changes its object as we gaze on it. Tt compasses two 
things at once—is moved by one, kept by another. 


cross, 


as both we are accus- 
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It is bodily weakness that kindles it—the sight of the 
weakness of hunger, the exhaustion of thirst, the 
faintness which made men fall on the hillside. 

But the bodily weakness. which stirs the com- 
j'assion is at once forgotten for something deeper, 
which detains it. As you have often found, in ad- 
dressing yourselves to help some trouble, that the 
smaller trouble which attracted your pity was only the 
result or symptom of some deeper ill, and you at once 
forgot that which first drew you, so here. Body 
trouble moved Christ’s pity, soul trouble kept it. 

From their hunger of body His mind moves to the 
hunger of soul that had brought them so, far and kept 
them so long. So the account does not read quite as 
you expect. “They fainted. He had compas- 
sion.” After that you expect to read, “ And said, 
Give ye them to eat,” or that He commanded water 
out of the rock, or repeated the miracle of Cana, and 
gave wine where it was more needed than there. But 
instead cf this natural sequence you find something 
else. The compassion for the body changes into pity 
for the soul, and what He does say is, ‘ The harvest is 
great. Pray for labourers.” 

In this prompt, complete compassion, covering 
body and soul, there is something which we would 
do well to copy ; for first, The feeling itself is too rare 
and too feeble in our hearts. 

I expect that there were not many there that day 
that shared Christ’s compassion, natural as it may 
seem. It is wonderful how many things kept, and 
still keep, compassion from rising. Some dislike the 
multitude, and have eyes and ears only for the points 
in which it competes with their own class, and in 
which its interests threaten their own. Those, that 
day, saw nothing but an enthusiasm they feared and 
disliked. Some despise the multitude for its whims 
and superficiality, speak of their fellows as “ So many 
millions, mostly fools.” Such, that day. mocked in 
their hearts the people’s reverence for the Lord. 

Some philosophise about the multitude, marvel 
much at their religious instincts and_ interests, 
which all the enlightenment of Sadducean rulers is 
unable to destroy, and specially wonder, perhaps, at 
the intensity of theological interest that marks these 
Galileans—the Scotchmen of Palestine. 

Some, more sordid, see the bodily need, but dispute 
its claims. “They are not their brothers’ keepers,” 
“Have only enough for themselves,” “ The poor don’t 
feel these bodily hardships as we do,” “ The multitude 
ought to have brought food with them.” So they speak, 
and, afraid of the conclusions to which it might lead. 
they will not admit the major premiss of brotherhood, 
and so never reach any conclusions of compassion. 

So then, and so now. With so much to claim com- 
passion, there are few that feel it. 

Brethren, mark how Christ felt! How readily and 
constantly compassion rose in His heart, and moved 
Him to minister to all kinds of need. 

When Kesheb Chunder Sen was about to leave 
England, on his last visit to this country. he delivered 
a lecture on English Christianity. Doing ample 
justice to what was good about it, he yet deplored 
three faults which seemed to him to mark us. The 
first was a narrowness of view, Which made us appear 
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to him as worshipping in little huts, instead of iy 
the ample temple of the Universal Father. The 
second was the slight degree in which we seemed to 
him to practise meditation and communion direct with 
God. And the third fault he thought he saw in our 
piety was a hardness which made the tenderer graces 
of sympathy and pity move feebly. Brethren, is this 
witness not true? How many are there who can look 
unmoved on all the sins and sorrows of the world, 
who have no tear for the ravages of drink, no help 
for the pains of poverty, no moving to visit the orphan 
and the widow. Compassion is rare in our hearts; it 
was rich in Christ’s. The degree in which it exists 
measures our likeness to our Lord. It is the true test 
both of grace and nature. 

The lowness of the melting point of any heart is 
the test of its purity and goodness. We are orthodox, 
respectable, energetic. Let us be contrite because we 
are not compassionate. 

And let us cherish a compassion like Christ's, 
moved by every—the least outward—sorrow, but 
brooding specially on the soul-needs and the heart- 
woes of men. 

Want of bread, brightness, sanitation, education are 
all great wants which ought to move our compassion. 
But let your compassion fix its supreme regard on the 
soul’s want of life and light. For let the soul be 
wrong, and all is wrong. But set the soul right, and 
it will right all its conditions and circumstances with 
a swiftness and completeness that no other influence 
could exert. The saving and sweetening of the souls 
of men is thus the supreme thing. We must be care- 
ful not to be superficial in our philanthropy. Pity all 
sorrow. but especially all darkness of the soul. 

In the fact. therefore, of Christ's compassion, and 
the way in which, while regarding every pain, He 
pitied supremely the souls of men, and set Himself to 
save them, we have an example we should strive to 
follow. 

Observe, secondly— 

II. THE STRANGE ESTIMATE HERE EXPRESSED 
BY CHRIST. “ The harvest,” He says, “ is plenteous.” 
The force of this is sometimes missed as we take it 
simply to mean that the numbers round Him were 
great, or that the field to be sown with Gospel truth 
was very wide, that the population of the world is so 
many millions. 

But //arrest does not mean Field. Harvest is not 
land capable of being tilled, but land covered with 
waving corn. And what the Saviour indicates is not 
the number of souls needing saving, but the number 
of ripe souls—of souls all but saved, musing, seeking, 
wistful : of souls whose conscience is awake, who are 
not far from the Kingdom, who need only the touch of 
the sickle to become garnered grain and wealth of God. 

This appreciative estimate is. again, something as 
strange as the compassion which preceded it. Prob- 
ably none shared it with Christ that day. Others 
looked on the crowd. and thought formalists were 
plenteous ; or the curious, plenteous; or those that 
sought for loaves and fishes, plenteous; or publicans 
and sinners. plenteous. But Christ, looking with 
“larger, other eyes than ours,” surprises them by 
saying, “ The harvest truly is plenteous.” 
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My feeling is that such would be the utterance of 
the Saviour in all places and all times: that to-day 
in our midst, where multitudes are bewailing defection 
from truth, worldliness, lack in the Church alike of 
consecration and inspiration, and are trembling for 
the Ark of God, He would surprise us by His faith in 
man, and rebuke our desponding thoughts by saying 
of the state of England to-day, “ The harvest truly is 
plenteous.” 

Of course it was specially great then. John the 
Baptist had come—a living Sinai, the incarnation of 
law and prophets calling men to repent—saying, “One 
standeth in the midst of you who will baptise you 
with the Holy Ghost,” and rousing the whole land. 
And the Saviour had come, with His majestic lowliness, 
omnipotent in deed, benign in word, with a person- 
ality of which it was easy to believe everything re- 
deeming. So that that time was specially a time of 
grace, @ season in which earth lay open and wistful 
to heaven, and when the harvest of inquiring and 
hopeful souls was specially plenteous. 

But I would have you observe that there has been 
no period in the Church’s history when God's reapers 
have not found a harvest waiting their sickle. How- 
ever destructive of faith and manhood Egyptian 
pondage had been, Moses finds a people prepared for 
him. However incapable of higher emotion men 
seemed when David sang his new songs to God, mul- 
titudes adopted them as their own ; and in all genera- 
tions there have been souls that sang them in all their 
sweetness and meaning to the listening ear of God. 

No prophet has ever proclaimed God's truth with- 
out finding disciples; no reformer has ever restated 
obscured or forgotten truth without finding followers. 
No missionary has visited any land without finding 
some star in the East had been shining and preparing 
the souls of men for Christ. And to-day in our own 
land not only are drunkenness, and unbelief, and evil 
plenteous, but, hidden from the eye of most, Christ 
sees a plenteous harvest waiting for men to gather it, 
multitudes hungering for truth and life, souls in- 
numerable on the verge of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and needing but a reaper to gather them for God. 
Alas! that we do not see this wide harvest round 
about us: that want of faith in God works out in 
want of faith in man: that, envious of the harvests 
of the past, we have neither eyes to see nor hands to 
gather the harvest of the present. 

Yes, brethren, there is more than unbelief and evil 
in the world to-day. Amongst wildest prodigals 
there is the yearning for better things which needs 
buta very little to turn it into the “I will arise and 
go tomy father.” A large proportion of the hardest 
unbelief of our day is only the first impression made 
byaclear sense of the greatness of the Gospel facts, 
And that sense of their greatness, beneath which 
today the soul reels, would to-morrow be the very 
evidence that would prove the Gospel, if but the 
Church would give and live it. 

The giddiest in their pursuit of pleasure and the 
hardest in their pursuit of gain have an inward 
sense of the unsatisfying power of both gaiety and 
gold. And God’s reaper might easily wake that 
latent dissatisfaction, and lead it to a nobler choice. 
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We are wrong and unbelieving in depreciating the 
times in which we live. It is we. not they, that are 
out of joint. If we are children of faith and go 
forth with the tidings of Infinite redeeming love, we 
shall find that wherever we go, amongst young and 
old, in Sunday-school, in mission district, amongst 
men most refined or most depraved, there are mul- 
titudes of souls ripe for harvest, with the regrets, the 
unrest, the longings which might easily become a 
welcome to the Lord. 

I ask you, next, to mark— 

III. THE STRANGE LAMENT OF CHRIST. “ The 
labourers are few.” This seems strange, for the men 
of a whole tribe were dedicated to the priesthood. 
There were some eight thousand Pharisees scattered 
up and down the land, besides scribes and rulers. As 
synagogues were as numerous as churches here, one 
would have thought that the labourers were many. 

But when we mark what sort of a labourer Christ 
means, then we begin to understand Christ's lament. 
He means Harvesters are few—that they are few who 
have the skill to gather the ripe grain without spill- 
ing it—winners of souls. 

We know the sort of men, although, alas! we feel 
they are still rare. Intense souls. which seem to 
exert a determining influence on their fellows—souls 
that find men cherishing vague regrets and turn them 
into repentance, that find in others a dreamy rever- 
ence for Christ, and enlarge it and fix it in adoration, 
that find men longing after salvation. and change the 
longing into the purpose to arise and go to their 
Father—souls that meet a wavering wish to be good, 
and perfect it into the faith that launches itself on 
Christ and trusts His promise. 

Christ refers to the souls that convey conviction, 
that, seeing, can make us see, and, believing, can 
make others believe—to souls that, loving, can make 
others love: souls held by Christ till they become 
magnetic and hold others—sacramental lives, through 
which, as symbols and channels, God's grace seems 
to flow : men and women who make the ground holy 
they tread on: about whom there is always a strong 
current moving Christward : souls that melt by their 
tears, prevent despair by their patience and their 
hope, and move by their love: men and women in 
whose presence it is easy to believe the noblest creed, 
and easy to attempt the noblest duty: souls that you 
wish to resemble and follow, that engage the con- 
fidence and unravel the difficulties, and charm the 
affections of men. 

We all have known such, and we know how much 
God uses such personalities in His saving work. 
Stephen Grillett was such a man, and Robert Haldane, 
and W. C. Burns, and others who are gone, and many 
who are reraining. 

But, alas! they are few. Though the ministry be 
counted by thousands, and though all members of the 
Church should be soul-winners, yet harvesters are few. 

Many Christians dare not face an inquiring heart. 
They shrink from the touch of a naked soul. Many 
Christian voices are speechless about Christ. Yes, the 
labourers are few—few here and few abroad. and Christ 
still lamentsit. ry and make one more. Why should 
the plenteous harvests in our great cities, and in our 
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churches and schools, and in heathen lands, rot for 
want of labourers to gather them? 

Notice, finally— 

IV. THE STRANGE EXHORTATION WITH WHICH 
CHRIST CLOSES. “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth labourers unto His harvest.” In this word 
there are not a few remarkable things. The name 
given to God is sublime. Many think God is a Sower 
going forth to sow, but will never have a harvest 
worth His while to reap. But Christ calls Him Lord 
of the harvest, and the name suggests that a Divine 
issue of all things, that will satisfy Infinite Love, is 
in store for the world. 

It strikes one as strange also that Christ says, not 
“Go and be labourers,” but “Pray that God send 
them.” When they pray for labourers, they will, 
perchance, be fit, and certainly will be ready to go 
forth (as the next chapter shows). But Christ does 
not appeal quite so promiscuously for workers as we 
do. He first says “ Pray,” and after that says “ Go.” 
Again, the honour as on the true worker here seems 
strange. The need of the world, in Christ's judgment, 
is not statesmen. scientists, and social reformers, but 
winners of souls. Let them beg such and get such 
from God, and the supreme want of the world is met. 

But the matter that chiefly should engage our 
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thought in this precept is the charge to pray for the 
gift of winners of souls. Theoretically, we acknow. 
ledge that such giftscome fromGod. But practically, 
we assume that a law of supply and demand provides 
them, that colleges train them, that payment pro- 
cures them. It is one of the great lessons which all 
the Churches need to learn, that only God can make 
a minister; that soul-winners learn their art from 
Him ; that only they are truly ordained who haye 
been ordained by the laying on of Unseen Hands, and 
by the quickening touch and designation of the living 
God. Priests, preachers, office-bearers, teachers, being 
numerous, but soul-winners few, pray for the gift 
of labourers. We should repent the unwillingness 
to work and give which prevents our asking such a 
gift of God. We should repent the indifference to 
God’s harvest that makes us assume He also is in- 
different. 

When the Church, pitiful and hopeful. longs to see 
a great ingathering of men, and in submission and 
consecration cries to God for the gift of harvesters, 
then shall we see that the wonders done in times of 
old have not exhausted the saving ardour of God, 
But now, and here, and throughout the world, God 
will gather, through our means, multitudes to the 
enjoyment of His great salvation. 
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MICHAEL’S MISTAKE. 
ser vee 
a ay it has left off raining, your chair on one side, and the window-mat pulled 
q | will you open the _ half across the room——” 
mA | window, Philippa? “All soon remedied, ma meéerv. There—will that 


!( And why do youstand 

Te there doing nothing, 

@ hey. when you know I am 

4% waiting for you to go 

~ through those stupid let- 

ters?” 

Mrs. Stancom’s voice was 

impatient ; nevertheless, 

| . Philippa did not turn 

round immediately, but she 

Pi said, with a little laugh, 

“T thought you were fully 

engrossed with the pro- 

fessor’s article and a little 

nap. Look how beautifully 

the sun is shining again! I do bclieve our roses are 
going to make a decent show, after all, mother.” 

She opened the French window wide, and then 
went quickly to the table and sat down. Her mother 
sighed: and as Philippa took no notice, she repeated 
it. 

“What is the matter, mother?” said the girl. look- 
ing up, with her hand on a small packet of letters. 

“There is always something the matter as long 
as you are yourself, Phil. Just observe the style in 
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which you are sitting : your gown all dragged round, 


do? And is that straight? As for my gown, I should 
be sorry if it didn’t go round me! Now for these 
women’s letters.” 

“Yes, my dear: the women’s club. They all write 
and grumble because we can’t allow so much off the 
shilling as they obtained last year. It seems rather 
silly id 

“Silly has nothing to do with it—these creatures 
must be downright fools!” returned Phil, who had 
quickly glanced through one or two letters. 

“T have tried to answer one; shall I send this? It 
really is too bad, when we are doing it all for their 
good, and carrying on a truly disagreeable ‘ 
Here poor Mrs. Stancom broke down, and began to 
weep feebly into a soft little handkerchief. Philippa 
continued reading the rather crumpled and ill-spelt 
notes from about two dozen women, who evidently 
did not understand or fall in with the new arrange- 
ments, 

The room in which mother and daughter sat was 
large and square, with two long windows looking into 
the garden, now fresh with crystal drops from a May 
shower; the laburnums were just hanging their yel- 
low necklaces against the solid-looking dark greet 
of the thick cedars on the lawn, wallflowers bent over 
the paths, and forget-me-nots lifted up their smiling 
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blue eyes full of tears to the soft white clouds ; lilacs 
scented the warm air, and the sun shone gaily again. 
Though the Stancoms’ house lay low, it was in a very 
pretty spot, with a view, at the back, of field and 
stream, and a little higher an old half-ruined building, 
part of which formed 
a picturesque barn to 
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She thoroughly appreciated and admired her daughter 
in her own fashion. Phil saved her hours of worry in 
settling matters offhand; and sometimes Phil settled 
them too offhand, and they returned, but she did it 
in sheer desperation. In fact, her mother’s indecision 
was bad for Phil in 
many ways: she had 





the farm that lay be- 
yond. It was a large 
wide house, the front 
facing the road. It 
had been Phil’s home 
for many years, since 
her father, then vicar 
of Kelford, died, and 
little Phil and her 
mother left the Gothic 
vicarage in its minia- 
ture park, and settled 
at the Grange. 
Mrs. Stancom had 
never been &@ Woman 
of much character, and 
though by no means 
old now, she had given 
way toevery whimand 
feeling till her fidgets 
and querulousness had 
become almost part of 
hernature. Never had 
Philippa known her 
to express a positive 
opinion On any sub- 
ject; never, as child 
or girl, had she done 
anything with which 
her mother appeared 
satisfied; never had 
anything cropped up, 
but some objections 
were raised, in the 
house or the parish, 
publicor private; never 
had Philippa been al- 
lowed to enjoy the 
friendship of other 
girls: either Mrs. Stan- 
com was annoyed or 
raised difficulties, or 
the girls themselves 
could not put up with 
Phil’smother. Through 
thick and thin the girl 
stood by her mother, 
defended or excused her on various pleas ; till now, 
at the maturer age and with the higher experience of 
five-and-twenty, Philippa not only felt, but showed 
that she felt, the sounder sense of herown mind. Yet 
Mrs. Stancom had—as most of us have—some good if 
not redeeming qualities. Noone was more willing to 
forgive an injury; and once having formed an attach- 
Ment to anyone, nothing could shake her affection. 
She had now grown into the way of giving in to 
Phil's quicker judgment and practical common sense. 
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“Philippa did not turn round immediately.’”—p. 301. 


grown into a cool, de- 
cided way of express- 
ing strong opinions, 
and was altogether 
rather overpowering 
to her mother, both 
mentally and physic- 
ally. For Mrs. Stan- 
com was rather short 
and small, with what 
might have been a fine 
face, but nervousness 
and cantankerousness 
had marred the ex- 
pression ; her manner 
was slow, uncertain, 
and gentle. 

Philippa was tall 
and strong, with a 
good easy figure, hair 
that was nearly black 
and never smooth, a 
quick-changing ex- 
pression, a good deal of 
character in the wide 
forehead and dark eyes; 
and when she smiled 
one would call her a 
fascinating, if not a 
handsome, woman. 
Now,withadetermina- 
tion to finish them off 
once for all, she set to 
work on the Women’s 
Club letters, while Mrs. 
Stancom kept upa sort 
of accompaniment to 
Phil’s occasional nods. 

“Have you been 
round by the Cedars 
to-day, Phil? I 
thought perhaps you 
might hear when the 
Harrisons are coming. 
Mrs. Harrison says 
Monday in her letter, 
but doesn’t mention 
the train. I wonder if they will all come together? 
But I suppose Michael would feel bound to accom. 
pany his mother and—what is her name? well, it 
doesn’t matter—the new fad, this girl he is educating 
for a wife; I think it’s a foolish idea. don't you; 
Phil? He can’t expect her to be everything he 
wants or thinks; but Michael always had some 
craze on. It’s a wonder this has lasted so long. I 
remember so well Ellen telling me, years ago, when 
you were at school, and Michael was just twenty-one, 
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that he had formed a strange idea of spending the 
money his aunt left him, and nothing would do 
but he must find some well-bred and beautiful child 
to be brought up and educated for his wife! I 
never thought he would carry it out, did you, Phil? 
(Mind the ink, my dear! It makes me nervous to see 
you pile things up round it.) I wonder dear Ellen 
did not put a stop to it; but Mic always gets his way. 
Perhaps this may be a visit before he formally pro- 
peses to the girl. She is very young, isn’t she? She 
can know nothing of the position she will have to 
occupy—education in a French village cannot be 
much preparation for the wife of a Harrison. I wish 
you would go round that way, or on the station road, 
and learn when they arrive, my dear—if you like, 
after tea will do, won’t it?” 

“Oh, very well.” And Phil jumped up with a little 
smile hardening round her mouth. “And now, 
mother, these are all right; at the next meeting I 
am coming in to explain matters, so don’t bother any 
more. Yes, I'll go and glean scraps about the Harri- 
sons. Oh, here’s tea!” as a maid appeared with the 
little five-o’clock tray. 

“Don’t give me so much milk, my dear; you know 
I cannot take it; and mind you put all those letters 
where I can find them. Don’t you think you'd better 
change your gown? And don’t stay out more than 
an hour—remember, the vicar is coming to dinner.” 

Philippa drank her tea hastily. ‘“ All right, mother, 
I'll do and undo everything. Aw revoir!” And she 
ran up-stairs. Mrs. Stancom heard her push open 
the door and march across her room, but she did not 
see Phil shake her fist at her own reflection in the 
mirror, or hear the wicked menace that followed. 

In a quarter of an hour Miss Stancom, suitably 
clothed and in an orderly state of mind, left the 
Grange and walked into Kelford. It was a small 
place, three miles from Holmly, the nearest station. 
Phil knew all the people she met, and her quick steps 
soon carried her over the familiar ground. She re- 
gained the Grange in less than the time specified by 
her mother. Disregarding the opening of the draw- 
ing-room door, she ran up-stairs, took off her hat, and 
ran down again, humming. 

“Well, and when do they arrive? I wish you 
would leave off singing so dismally about the house, 
Phil; it’s like 3 

“A hurdy-gurdy in a cupboard, eh, mother? Never 
mind. The Harrisons are coming by the seven train 
together. The girl's name is Voisier; she is about 
seventeen, and all that is beautifui, Palmer tells me, 
They all seem re‘oiced to see Michael again, and 
pressed me to go in and——” 

“You den’t mean to say you went there and in- 
quired ?” 

“Of course. How else was one to know for certain? 
And you wished to know for certain, didn’t you, 
mother? Mrs. Harrison wouldn’t care—nor do we. 
Now we must go and dress for the vicar—I shall 
treat him to my sackcloth and ashes !” 

“Don't put on anything absurd, Phil. It’s bad 
enough when you try to alter things.” But Philippa 
was singing gaily up the stairs, in a fine contralto, 
“Oh, ‘tis nothing but a shower!” 





“But showers aren’t nice,” murmured Mrs, Stan. 

com. 
The Harrisons and the Stancoms had been fast 
friends for years, and even when Michael was at 
school and college he and Phil always made up for 
the separation in the vacations. He was a quiet boy, 
with strong affections, and an extraordinary aptitude 
for taking up hobbies that involved some amount 
of getting about the country. Since he came of age, 
no one in Kelford had seen much of him except at 
rare intervals; he travelled over America, Europe, 
Asia, and spent two years in South Africa, during 
which time the idea struck him of finding a bride and 
educating heron principles of his own. All his friends 
had bothered him for years about marrying; Kelford 
advised him to marry Phil Harrison, but he knew 
Phil would laugh at the idea, and so he went to India, 
and, travelling home v/é all sorts of outlandish routes, 
met his mother at Nice. They took Cecilie Voisier 
from the school where she had been placed by Mic’s 
advice by her friends, and Mrs. Harrison had brought 
her to the Cedars on a long visit. She wished to see 
for herself the kind of girl Michael’s whim had 
fallen on. She felt it could only be a whim. He was 
not “a lady’s man” nor a society man ; he was always 
finding new hobbies. The girl herself only knew 
that Michael was a friend of her uncle Adolph, whose 
life Mic had saved in Egypt; that he was very kind 
to everyone, and that “‘ Mére Harrison,” or ‘“ Madame,” 
was more than ever her mother had been to her. © 

That evening the vicar, an elderly widower, smilingly 
endured all Mrs. Stancom’s questions and news. He 
could not give her much information, not being 80 
intimate with “dear Ellen” and her son; and he hada 
sort of mild horror of Michael, who had several times 
overwhelmed him with odd and unpleasant pets. 
Nevertheless, he had really a liking for the boy. 

“You and mother seem to forget Mic isn’t much of 
a boy now, Mr. Gregory. I am twenty-five, you know, 
and he is four years older,” laughed Philippa; and 
her mother sighed and glanced sadly at her. Phil 
was always foolish in proclaiming her age, and never 
seemed to care who knew it. 

Next day Mrs. Stancom called at the Cedars. It 
was arranged, after much sighing, that Phil should 
meet her there after attending a tennis-club meeting; 
so the lady crossed the field opposite her house, and 
went up the passage which ran beside the Harrisons’ 
garden wall. She heard talk and laughter going on 
in the charming old garden, and she sighed again. 
Surely Philippa was a foolish girl. She might have 
been reigning mistress of this fair domain if she had 
not persisted in treating Mic with such frank, down- 
right, free-and-easy comradeship. : 

Mrs. Stancom was beginning to see clearly that Phil 
had a mind of her own, but she did not see how much 
her indecision had to do with Phil's downrightness. 

The day was brilliantly warm ; the drawing-room at 
the Cedars was cool. Great bowls of flowers stood on 
tables or floor, and in the side bow-window sat Mrs. 
Harrison, a merry-looking old lady, with white hair, 
whereon was arranged a tiny lace cap. 

“This is kind of you. Louise, to look us up so soca. 
How are you cll? Axd whore is Phil?” 
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Then they subsided into big basket-chairs and a 
long confab. 

The garden at the Cedars was old, and sheltered by 
many trees, and a great thick yew hedge ran all along 
one side of the velvety lawn. The net was up and 
courts were marked, but no one was playing. Cecilie 
Voisier and Michael were under the cedars at the 
bottom of the garden, leaning over the wall, talking. 
They could see across the field and road, and facing 
them beyond was the Grange. 

Philippa was coming up the footpath. Michael 
knew her quick step and the swing of her racket, and 
smiled. Then, as she got within earshot, he shouted— 

“We were meditating an invasion of the Grange, 
Phil. How do you do?” 

“Very well, thanks. 
Welcome home, Mic ; and how’s the mother?’ 
Phil shook hands warmly over the wall. 

Michael was tall and bronzed, with rather heavy 
blue eyes, that looked straight at you in a somewhat 
bewildering fashion ; but Phil knew them of old, and 
met them now with her easy smile and a little defiance 
in her voice. 

“This is Cecilie Voisier, Phil. She has taken pity 
on the mother for a visit—a long one, we hope.” 

The girls shook hands. Philippa saw she was 
small and slight, with a quantity of almost flaxen 
hair tied with a ribbon, and her face was beautifully 
fair, with a sort of childish loveliness. 

“T have heard so much of you, Miss Stancom, and 
have longed to see you. It is charmant you live so 

near, V’est ce pas?” And she smiled happily. 

“Oh, I daresay you'll soon be bored to death with 
me !—Mic, you might undo the garden door and let a 
creature in!” she/added, laughing, as he stood looking 
down at her intently. 

He obeyed at once, murmuring apologies. 

After a little conversation, which neither Cecilie’s 
childish glee nor Phil's matter-of-fact news and 
questions could relieve of a certain awkwardness, they 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 


Just had a couple of sets. 
> and 


“Do you know, I am so glad you are friends! 


Monsieur Michael has told me of you often, and 
madame his mother is so fond of you. We must be 
very good friends, will we not?” exclaimed Cecilie, 
slipping her slim white fingers over Phil's lithe brown 
ones presently, while they sipped tea and the others 
were talking. 

Phil smiled and looked at the lovely face before her. 
It had never been plainer to her that Mic had made a 
mistake if he fancied this girl would ever become a 
helpmate for him. She was as innocent of the ways 
of life outside her school as a child of eight. 

“Of course we shall be friends. There isn’t room 
toquarrel in this world. You must see all you can, 
Cecilie; and Kelford isn’t a bad little place. Have 
you been to England before?” 

“Never. I always live at the school, you know, 


but once or twice I visited Uncle Adolph at Grenoble ; 
and though my mother was English, I think I have 
hot many friends.” 

So they chatted on till the Stancoms departed, 
Cecilie imploring Philippa to “come quickly again,” 
and kissing her with offusion. 
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Mrs. Stancom had a good. deal to say about the 
Harrisons. Philippa hardly said anything, ' but 
listened with a curiously indifferent smile. In spite 
of her strong mind and scorn of Mic’s folly, she had 
found a sweet lovableness in Cecilie’s gentle manner 
and childish clinging. 

It was impossible to avoid even one’s enemies in 
Kelford, and it was not surprising that friends such as 
the inmates of the Cedars and the Grange should meet 
frequently. Almost every day found Cecilie at the 
Stancoms’ or going to fetch Phil. Often Mic formed 
a third, much to Cecilie’s joy ; but friends knowing 
them previously, could have told of a strained pause 
now and then—of a sort of mist around, that half 
obscured their old easy footing; and, what made it 
worse, both Mic and Philippa felt the constraint, and 
perhaps guessed its cause. 

One evening, after Phil had been initiating Cecilie 
into the mysteries of “‘vantage all” and “deuce,” 
they were resting under the old mulberry-tree on the 
lawn at the Cedars, when Phil said— 

“You should get up a little tennis tournament, and 
give Cecilie the advantage of beholding our crack 
county players, Mic.” 

“Ah! but Monsieur Michael will not stay long 
here. He goes to Norway—is it ?—to fish or to paint,” 
cried Cecilie sadly, with distress in her lovely eyes. 

Phil turned to him. 

“Do you mean it, Mic? 
a month.” 

“Yes; I thought I’d better—it would be long 
enough,” he said, in an unusually hesitating manner, 
gazing down the lawn. 

At that moment Mrs. Harrison called Cecilie into 
the house, and they remained silent till. her white 
figure disappeared; then Phil remarked, with more 
brusqueness than probably she intended— 

“T don’t see your cue in going off again. What's 
the good of Cecilie being here if you are away?” 

Michael laughed quietly. 

“ Oh, I know her pretty well.” 

“That is just where your knowledge is deficient— 
men always think they know a girl at a glance. But 
my ideas have nothing to do with it.” 

“Phil, you know that’s not true; you know I've 
been waiting to speak to you about it.” 

“About what?” and Phil faced him with a cool 
smile. 

Mic sighed. “You haven't forgotten how to corner 
a fellow, old girl! Well, you—I mean they—were 
always badgering me about marrying, and I didn’t 
want to—and you—that is——” Poor Mic came to a 
dead pause ; it lengthened. 

“Goon!” cried Phil, with desperate heartlessness. 

He got up and leant against the gnarled old tree. 
“Well, I didn’t see anyone willing to have me, or 
whom I was willing to have, so I took another view 
of the case. Cecilie is unsophisticated and natural ; 
she will make a charming woman, and all further 
bother is spared me. You do not approve of my 
plan? ” he said quietly. 

“No, I don’t, and I don’t think it will work; 
because of the very reasons you defend it by. What 
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“*Do you mean it, Mic?’”—p. 307. 


“Not much—perhaps she doesn’t like it, either ; it’s 
impossible to please everyone, I find ; so I'll give it up 
as a bad job when Cecilie and I are married.” 

“When will that be?” 

“Oh, in two or three years ; she is hardly seventeen, 
you know, and has a good deal to learn; but she’s 
a sweet, affectionate little thing, and is very fond of 
the mother.” Another long pause, during which the 
girl gazed earnestly at the dark yew hedge opposite. 
But what she saw was Mic’'s eyes, one evening long 
ago, when they had wandered alone by the stream in 
the meadows. Phil had pretended then she did not 
know what Mic had tried to say; with a matter-of- 
fact little laugh, she had brushed aside his approach 
to sentiment, and Mic, too shy to persevere openly, 
had simply taken her at her word, and never asyllable 
of 'ove had he ventured on since. But that was long 
ago—nearly four years—and a good many things had 
happened. And Michael said to himself that Cecilie 
would soon be grown up. She and Phil seemed great 
friends, and she could have Phil’s help in many 
matters. Ifonly the latter had not taken such a deep 
interest in Cecilie’s affairs, and seemed so fond of her 
in her own way, so anxious to promote the child’s 
happiness! And yet, of course, Phil always did make 
everyone happy—except himself. 

Michael roused himself up with an angry shake, 
and turned to his companion. “Shall we begin a 
single set, or shall I go for Cecilie? ” he asked. 

“Yes, do. But wait a moment, Mic,” she added. 


Her voice was gentler, and she smiled her old merry 
smile. “You must not think I mean to-be unkind. 
I am often hasty and say more than I intend: but 
you know well enough I only want you and Cecilie 
to be sure of your happiness.” 

Mic looked at her a second. “Yes, I’m sure of 
that,” he said; then he turned quickly and went to 
the house. He almost wished at that moment that 
what he said was untrue. 

And Philippa, more pained by his abruptness than 
she cared to think, felt her attempt to bridge over 
the gulf had failed. Indeed, from that day it seemed 
wider than before. They seldom met alone, and 
hardly spoke when such chances occurred. Cecilie or 
Mrs. Harrison was always present: the former, both 
treated as a beautiful but indulged child, as she cer 
tainly was; but the latter felt things were getting 
complicated, and perhaps guessed more of the truth 
than anyone concerned. She and the vicar had had 
long talks about Mic and his ideas; but not until a 
day or two after the little scene above narrated, was 
Mr. Gregory able to absorb the history of the Cecilie 
notion. They were seated on the lawn in the shade ; 
Michael and the girls had taken Mrs. Stancom on the 
river after much sighing and doubting on her part; 
Mrs. Harrison knitted away steadily, and talked on, 
uninterrupted by the vicar’s many questions. 

Between Cecilie’s rowing lessons and Mrs. Stancom’s 
fears of a capsize, the boating party did not get very 
far down the sluggish little stream. Michael was in 
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an unusuaily gay temper, and good-naturedly gave 
in to Cecilie’s changing wishes; when they moored 
in the shade of the willows, he produced odd scraps 
of letters, and told stories of his Asiatic travels. 
Phil listened almost in silence, but Cecilie asked 
endless questions, seemingly in utter ignorance that 
they caused an irritating interruption to Mrs. Stan- 
com’s mind. What even more annoyed that lady 
was the happy indifference Phil showed, while Michael 
showered stories, and attentions, and slow soft smiles 
on pretty little Cecilie. Perhaps Phil knew him 
better than her mother. 

* You had better let Phil row now. You rest while 
we go home, Cecilie,” said Mic, as he turned up the 
river again. : 

“Oh, please let me go on !—You do not mind steer- 
ing, do you, Phil? And I do so want to row before 
Monsieur Michael goes away.” 

He laughed, but said no more till they were in sight 
of the boat-house. 

“Now, Cecilie, there ’s a good girl, let us get her 
home, You can sit by Mrs. Stancom and steer.” 

Cecilie obeyed, and, laughing, seated herself and 
took the cords; but Mrs. Stancom did not find much 
improvement in the situation, for the girl constantly 
leant over the side, trying to dip her fingers in the 
water, tilting the boat unpleasantly on one side. As 
they neared the boat-house, which was an old open one, 
built along the bank, Phil was telling a droll story, 
and was interrupted by Mrs. Stancom’s startled— 

“Mind! Oh, you will be drowned, my dear ! ” 

Cecilie had jumped up, and stood on the seat, ready 
tospring to the bank, swaying the boat almost level 
with the water. 

“Wait a minute, Cecilie, till we are nearer,” said 
Phil quickly ; but somehow—no one knew quite how, 
it was all so sudden—there was a laugh that broke 
intoa frightened scream ; the child fell with a splash 
into the river, and the boat was rocking violently 
from side to side. In an instant, before Mrs. Stancom 
could shriek, Philippa, who was nearest, had caught 
Cecilie’s frock and dragged her to the boat. For- 
tunately, the water there was very shallow. Mic 
lightly sprang to land with the. boat-chain, and 
between.them he and Phil rescued poor Cecilie from a 
muddy bath, if not a “ watery grave,” and Mic care- 
fully laid her, all wet and bedraggled, on the grass. 
Phil saw he was very white, nervously asking her 
question upon question before Cecilie had recovered 
breath; for the girl had not lost consciousness, and 
now began crying in frightened gasps. 

Phil secured the boat, successfully landed her 
mother, and went to the assistance of poor. Michael. 
He met her, looking very disturbed and anxious. 

“Tsay, Phil, what must we do? Poor little thing 
does nothing but cry !” he exclaimed. 

She looked at him with a smile. 

“Poor little thing must leave off, then: she’s wet 
enough.” Then, as they reached Cecilie, she added, 
“Quick! lay her down flat, Mic; she is fainting!” 

When Mrs. Stancom came up, Phil had unfastened 
the girl's frock and collar, while Mic obediently 
rubbed her hands. 

“There is a letter or something inside her gown. 
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Hadn't I better take it out? It’s all so soaked, you 
know.” And Phil touched a wet envelope on Cecilie’s 
breast, which had evidently been worn there some 
time. 

Mrs. Stancom began wondering and exclaiming ; 
Mic held out his hand and nodded silently. He took 
it from her and put it in his pocket. 

In a few minutes the girl revived, and very gently 
Mic wrapped her in the boat-rug and carried her 
home, followed by Mrs. Stancom, while Phil hurried 
on before to prepare Mrs. Harrison. 

As they reached the house, Cecilie opened her eyes, 
looking up wistfully. 

“JT am so sorry, Monsieur Michael. It was very 
foolish of me; and Phil had warned me so often.” 

‘‘ Never mind, little one; no one will be the worse 
if you are careful now, and submit to be looked 
after,” returned Harrison, smiling hopefully at her 
tearful blue eyes, round which her fair hair was 
blown, all wet and straightened. 

Fortunately, no harm came to her beyond the fright 
and a slight cold, and while the others were still 
discussing the accident in the drawing-room with the 
vicar, the girl made her appearance, freshly clothed, 
and wrapped in a warm shawl. 

“Well, you wilful little duckling, come and tell 
your story to Mr. Gregory,” cried Phil, laughing. 
She crossed the room, and almost carried Cecilie to the 
sofa. 

Snugly settled, and provided with a cup of tea, 
Cecilie made her statement. She had meant to jump 
on to the bank. 

“But I fancied it was nearer,” she added, with a 
smile at the kind old vicar, who watched her 
anxiously. 

“By the way, Mic,” cried Phil, “where is that 
letter ?—Cecilie dear, when you fainted and we had 
to undo your frock, I found this and took it out; it 
was so wet. I forgot it till just now.” And she 
handed her the envelope. 

The girl took it with a look of dismay. 

“Oh, it is so wet now! What shall I do?” 

Michael bent over the sofa. 

“Why, Cecilie—is it so valuable ?” 

“Oh yes! My mother gave it me when she died, 
and I was so tiny, the lady principal took charge of it : 
but when I was coming away she gave it me, and I 
always wear it here. Ja mére said I must give it to 
my grandfather, but I never heard his name ; and looz 
how it is sealed.” 

“There is something hard inside. Had you not 
better open it, dear? It may spoil with the wet, and 
be rendered useless,’ suggested Mrs. Harrison, care- 
fully feeling the packet. 

But Cecilie looked doubtful. 

“T was not to open it, but keep it for grandfather ; 
but if the inside will spoil—— Will you open it, 
Phil?” And the girl held it out as though her own 
touch desecrated the soft paper. But Phil would none 
of this mystery. Something in Cecilie’s gentle con- 
fiding way, something in her utter dependence, touched 
Phil with a sudden thrill, almost pain, that sent the 
colour to her dark face, and made her wonder how it 
was she had grown to love the girl: she, who had set 
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herself against Mic’s idea from the first, who had 
determined to scorn and deride the girl weak enough 
to be moulded to his pattern. Herscorn did not touch 
innocent-hearted Cecilie, her impatient directness lost 
its force with Cecilie’s soft fingers in hers, and Cecilie’s 
lovely eyes filled with wonder, looking at her before 
breaking into a winning smile. 

But while she thought, the vicar had taken the 
packet and examined it. He was asking questions in 
quick uneven tones. 

“Yes. Your mother gave you this for your grand- 
father. I know this writing : it is like my Lilian’s, my 
daughter who married.” 

“ My mother’s name was Lilian,” cried Cecilie. “I 
have many of her books. But tell me of your daughter, 
Lionsieur Gregory.” 

Mr. Gregory glanced round uncertainly. He was a 
reserved old man, and had never spoken of his people. 
Philippa, with sudden instinct, moved away, busying 
herself over Mrs. Harrison’s tangled wools, and pre- 
sently she heard him recounting how his only daughter 
had run away and married a Frenchman of whom she 
knew little, and how all his searching had proved 
useless. He never heard of her again. 

“Open the packet and see if it is for you!” cried 
Mrs. Harrison excitedly. 

He did so with trembling hands. It contained a 
letter at sight of which Mr. Gregory gave a startled 
cry, and smoothing the wet paper, carefully read 
through. Something dropped from the envelope, but 
he did not notice. Mic picked it up, and they waited 
in silence. At length he looked up like a manin a 
dream. 

“Tt’s true. This is from my little Lilian, praying 
forgiveness ; begging for love for her child; saying 
she dared not come and see me, would not burden me 
with the widow and orphan, Oh, my poor Lilian! 
And you are—my dear, you are my grandchild ; it is 
very strange and wonderful.” 

“Yes; and see this, too. Is it not proof?” ex- 
claimed Cecilie. She had unrolled the small wet 
packet Mic had picked up, and disclosed a gold locket, 
inside which were two photographs unharmed by the 
water: a girl very like herself, and a stately elderly 
man, to whom even a stranger would see a great 
resemblance in Mr. Gregory. 

Great was the mingled joy and grief of this sudden 
discovery, many were the questions asked and left 
unanswered. 

“And no one might have known, if Phil had not 
fished me out of the water,” cried Cecilie, later on that 
eventful evening. 

“Or if you had not been so wilful and bent on 
leaving our company so hurriedly,” laughed Michael 
happily. 

“Oh, you know I did not mean that. Phil has 
taught me one cannot make friends enough, and I’m 
sure one leaves them too often as it is.” 

“Phil has taught you to make friends?” repeated 
Mic, looking at her and smiling. They were sitting to- 
gether on the sofa in the dusk, but it was light enough 
to see her earnest expression and brightening eyes as 
she turned to him. 

“Yes ; she makes everyone friends; she won't let 


one misunderstand; arid I love her so—don't you, 
Monsieur Michael ?” 

Monsieur Michael didn’t answer at once: every. 
thing seemed to stop still with the thought that 
Cecilie, his bride-to-be, did not love him! Then every. 
thing went careering madly on. Could it be he loveq 
Philippa? He laughed. 

“You think she wants to keep friends with mo 
little one?” 

“ Of course she does ; ” and the girl laughed happily, 
“Why, you don’t know how anxious she is that even] 
should do all you wish ; and how she was quite angry 
one day when you went out without looking at the 
drawing you told me to do.” 

Cecilie chattered on, and Mic sat silent, hardly 
listening ; perhaps he was beginning to see his mis. 
take; but it was late in the day now—too late, he 
would have said. 

The last few weeks, the battle Phil had been fighting 
against herself had become a very desperate cne, but 
she had conquered, forcing herself into the belief that 
Mic really meant to carry out his purpose and marry 
Cecilie. She had done all in her power to fit and 
prepare the girl for that position: for they had been 
much together. If her friendship for Mic was not on 
the old footing, at least he should never know that she 
loved him with a depth of passion Cecilie could never 
guess ; and no one—not even her mother—understood 
the change in Phil, whose rather masculine style of 
“management” and self-assertion were very corsider- 
ably softened since Cecilie appeared. 

Now, whenever Mrs. Stancom murmured or sighed 
over Michael’s folly, Phil fiercely defended him, but 
neither ske nor anyone else understood his long delay 
in leaving Kelford. He offered no explanation, and 
Phil avoided the subject. 

In fact, the subject to conjecture and converse upon 
was the sudden and happy discovery of the vicar's 
granddaughter. 

Cecilie, now all was settled and made clear from 
accounts sent by the principal of her school and 
“Uncle Adolph,” had gone to the vicarage, and spent 
most of her time with Mr. Gregory, coming over, 
however, to the Cedars every day. Thus Phil found 
much of her occupation gone, and the Harrisons saw 
less of her. 

The new arrangements did not appear to suit 
Michael, but he did not go to Cecilie for comfort, as 
might have been expected: he spent many hours 
reading in the garden, from whence he obtained 
glimpses of the Grange, or in long rides. Mrs. Harri- 
son was perplexed, and yet dared not speak to him. 
She knew a hint to Phil might ruin her little plans, 
and Phil’s mother seemed equally impossible. 

But one afternoon, when Mic and the girls, with 
a friend of his, imported from town for a few days, 
were tennis-playing as for their lives, and the elders 
sat at work under the old mulberry-tree at the top of 
the lawn, Mrs. Stancom said— 

“Don’t you think, Ellen, under the circumstances, 
Cecilie’s discovery is rather fortunate?” : 

“I do—very fortunate. And now, my dear Louise, 
I may as well say that I believe Mic’s idea to be # 
thorough mistake. Cecilie would never make him a 
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MICHAEL'S 


By her education, her girlish feelings 
she has been allowed no powers of 


suitable wife. 
are very young : 
observation and self-control. Mic was taken with her 
beauty, and even now fancies himself half bound, as it 
were. You know what I always wished, Louise,” re- 
turned Mrs. Harrison, smiling wistfully. 


“Yes—for Mic and Phil? So did I; but they will 
pisy at cross purposes. It’s very strange and tire- 
some!” Never mind ; it may be well as it is.” 

With this sentiment the two most concerned did not 
agree, and never had this been more evident than 
when they stood together presently under the cedars, 
Cecilie having taken off the visitor to inspect the 
pears in the kitchen garden. 

“Really too hot to play, isn’t it?” cried Philippa, 
flinging down her racket and turning to the cool 
shade. 

“Well, yes, if you go at it hammer-and-tongs,” he 
said, with a short laugh. 

Then he drew himself up and leant on the wall 
beside her. He had made up his mind, and was no 
longer afraid of her brusqueness; but he did not 
know how to begin, and therefore blundered right 
into the matter by asking, with his eyes looking 
straight into Phil’s— 

“Do you think Cecilie expects me to marry her?” 

Philippa almost started. 

“No—why should she?” 

“You don’t? Oh! really I don’t know why, 
oly—— You don’t think so, Phil?” he repeated, in 
wmistakable earnestness. 

For once she found his penetrating gaze almost too 
much, but she answered bravely, with firm lips— 

“No; you can see yourself she does not love you as 
you do her, Mic.” 

“When did I say I loved her? Who said so?” 

“TIthad to be inferred. when you aired the idea of 
educating a wife, that you would not marry one 
without affection.” 

Michael looked at her, and turned away hastily, 
with trembling lips. 

When he turned back, he saw Philippa gazing across 
the meadows with a calm smile in her black eyes. 
She was very pale. Her sunburnt hand rested on 
the wall ; he placed his over it. 

“Will you forgive my mistake. Phil?” 

“I? Why should I?” she said, not looking up. 

“Because it concerned you most ; because I’ve made 
you suffer more than myself: because—oh, Phil! I 
loved you then, and I do now. Can you care for 
me?” 
~ Phil put her hands in his, blushing. 

“Well, it’s my fault too. It’s all a mistake, for I 
loved you then, too.” 

An hour after, they were still under the cedars, Phil 
sitting on the low wall, Mic beside her, where a 
gleam of sunshine shot among the boughs. She 
touched his hand lightly as she said— 

“What made you think of so mad a scheme as 
educating a wife?” 

He smiled. His eyes were no longer heavy and 
indolent. 

“Oh yes, I see now I must have been mad, Phil; 
but it was through you the idea came.” 
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“Why? You—what do you mean, my boy?” 
“That I loved you for years, and almost made sure 

of your love; but when you would not listen, Phil, 
when you sent me away No, my dear, a man 
doesn’t like being laughed at when his very soul is at 
stake. I know it was cowardly to give you up like 
that; yet, if I couldn't please myself, I would the 
mother and others, so I resolved to find someone 
possessing what I fancied you lacked, to mould her to 
my ideal woman, and settle the question for ever.” 

“ Without loving her?” said Phil quickly. 

Michael locked into her dark eyes. 

“While I live my love must always be yours: but I 
would have tried to do my duty.” 

“ And if Cecilie really cared for you?” 

A glance almost wild came into Mic’s eyes. 

“ Phil, Phil, don’t!” he cried, catching her hands 
and kissing them. “It would be lifelong misery 
for both. But I believe you are right, and- she 
does not love me like that. Phil, you have been very 
good to her. How could you, knowing all you 
did?” 

She laughed softly. 

“Don’t talk rubbish, Mic; there was no goodness 
about it. If you must marry someone else, do you 
think I could bear to see her such a spoilt child, with 
such narrow ideas as Cecilie had? Hush! here they 
come. Now you will see my woman’s tact is right.” 

“TI believe without seeing, dear,” he answered, in 
low tones, as Cecilie and her companion crossed the 
path and came under the shade. 

“Mr. Sawyer has fallen in love with your kitchen 
garden, Monsieur Michael!” cried the girl, with a gay 
little laugh. 

“Sawyer always knew a good thing when he saw 
Come here, Cecilie, a minut2,” answered Harrison. 

She stood before him, with her wide hat pushed 

back on her soft fair hair, and a questioning expres- 

sion in her beautiful eyes. 

“You told me once that Phil had a knack of making 
things come right and everyone love her. so you won't 
be surprised to know we are friends now, Cecilie,” he 
said, holding out his hand. 

She placed hers in it, looking wonderingly from one 
to the other. 

“ But you always were friends, monsieur.” 

“Yes, but if—if we were more than friends—if Phil 
has promised to be my wife, and———” 

“Will you? Oh, Phil, I am so glad! Itis real? 
Do you mean it, Phil?” cried Cecilie, darting forward 
eagerly, her fair face flushed with excitement. 

Phil had descended from the wall and stood by 
Mic. She turned with a soft laugh. 

“Tt is really true, and truly real, Cecilie; thanks 
in a great measure to you, dear. Oh yes, you have 
helped me.” 

Cecilie put her arms round her, and kissed her 
enthusiastically. 

“Oh, you darling! It’s all lovely now. isr’tit? I 
have grandfather, and you and Monsierr Michael 
marry. I must be your bridesmaid, Phil.” 

And so she was; and no one was happier on the 
wedding-day than Cecilie, notwithstanding Michael’s 
mistake. A. M. B. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


FEBRUARY 19TH. REBUILDING THE WALL. 
To read—Neh. iv. 7—21. Golden Text—ver. 9. 


»|NTRODUCTION. Last lesson 
told of Nehemiah’s asking 
permission to go to Jerusalem. 
His request was granted. The 
King also granted him timber 
for the walls and houses in 
Jerusalem. (Chap. ii.) After 
a night survey of the city he 
began to build. The work 
was portioned out to all. 
Even the priests (the clergy) helped to build. (iii. 1.) 
All did what they could, rich and poor, old and 
young. To-day read of enemies and dangers. 

I, THE ENEMIES. (7, 8.) Who were they ? 

Sanballat, leader of the Samaritans. (ii. 10.) 

Arabians from South, Ammonites from East. 

But why did Samaritans conspire against them ? 

They were a mixed race living north of Judma. 

Partly a colony sent from Assyria when the ten 
tribes were taken captive. (2 Kings xvii. 24.) 

Partly the old inhabitants of the land of Israel. 

Were therefore of mixed race and mixed religion. 

Had built a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. 

Now incited by their leaders to attack the Jews. 

First try ridicule (ver. 3), then open opposition. 

II. THE DEFENCE. (9—23.) Five weapons, 

1. Prayer. Nehemiah incites all to prayer. 

Day and night increasing prayer ascends, 

Like Israelites, slaves in Egypt. (Ex. ii. 23, 24.) 

Hezekiah at siege of Jerusalem. (2 Kings xix. 15 

Daniel in Babylon thrice daily. (Dan. vi. 10.) 

2. Watch. Sentries regularly posted for warning. 

3. Work. All continued building as before. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome. 

Bricklayers’ labourers became enfeebled. (Ver. 10.) 

Enemy constantly deriding and threatening. (11.) 

Friends wanted them to retreat to the country. 

4. Precautions. Families put in lower places 
for protection by the rising wall. (13.) 

Nobles and chiefs in places of danger. 

Half to work in relays and half to fight. 

Signals arranged in ease of attack. (20.) 

5. Encouragement. Nehemiah always with them. 

Exhorts them to trust in the great God. 

Reminds how they are fighting for their families, 

God will fight with them and help them. 

LEssons. All this applies to spiritual foes. 

Christ’s Church has to be built up. 

Its enemies are the World and the Devil. 

Each Christian has his part to do. (Eph. vi. 13.) 

Watch for himself and others. (St. Matt. xxvi. 40.) 

Pray. Draw nigh to God; He will draw nigh 
to you. 

Work, Resist the devil and he will flee. 

















FEBRUARY 26TH. READING THE Law, 
To read—Neh. viii. 1—12. Golden Text—Pz, 
caxtx. 18. 
INTRODUCTION. The wall at last finished, there 
was peace in Jerusalem. But internal troubles 
began. Complaints were made of usury and debts, 
Nehemiah compelled restitution, and gave liberally 
himself. (v.) Also Sanballat began conspiring with 
Jewish nobles. (vi. 17.) But matters were finally 
quieted, and Jerusalem was orderly regulated. (vii,) A 
census was also taken. Now Ezra comes to the front, 

I. A GREAT CONGREGATION. (1—8.) Notice— 

1. The place. The open space in street before the 
Water-gate, east of the city, near Temple. 

2. The time. First day of seventh. month, 
Ethanim. (1 Kings viii. 2.) The day of Feast of 
Trumpets ; feast of civil New Year. (Lev. xxiii. 24) 

3. The assembly. Men, women, and children come 
to years of discretion, ¢.¢c., understanding. 

4, The reader. Ezra the scribe and priest. (Ver. 9.) 

Probably summoned by Nehemiah to help him. 

5. The pulpit. Built to raise him for all to see, 

6. The reading. First the scroll of the Law 
publicly unrolled in sight of all the people. 

The people all stand up out of respect. 

Then the priest offers praise to the Lord. 

The people make response, “‘ Amen,” “so be it.” 

And worship with bowed and lowly faces. 

The words are read aloud distinctly. 

Each passage then explained by the Levites. 

7. The effect. The people wept for their past sin, 

So good King Josiah rent his clothes when the 
copy of the Law was found. (2 Kings xxii. 11.) 

Lessons. God’s Word the teacher of men. 

1. Reveals man’s sin, leads to penitence. 

2. Makes wise unto salvation. (2 Tim. iii. 15.) 

II. A GREAT FEAST. (9—12.) Who were there? 

Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, or civil governor. 

Ezra the priest, and the Levitical teachers. 

All exhort the people to be joyful. 

God’s words of love should make hearts glad 

The joy of the Lord is for strength, not sadness. 

All are to make joyful feast at home. 

They must remember to feast the poor also. 

Lessons. I. Enter into His Courts with praise. 

2. Rejoice in the Lord always. 

3. Blessed is he that considereth the poor. 


Marcu 5TH. KEEPING THE SABBATH. 
To read—Neh. xii. 15—22. Golden Text —Ex. xx. 8. 
INTRODUCTION. After events of last lesson, the 
Feast of Tabernacles was kept with great Tes 
joicings. Then followed a national fast with public 
confession of sins, and a solemn covenant with 
God, e:pecially as to these four points :— 
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. Not to make intermarriages with heathen. 
. To observe the Sabbaths and Sabbatical years. 
. To pay the annual tribute to the Temple. 

4. To pay tithes to the Priests and Levites. 

Then Nehemiah returned to Babylon after an 
absence of twelve years. But he soon had to 
return and set about a second reformation. 

I. THE OFFENCE. (15, 16.) Notice— 

A breach of fourth commandment. (Ex. xx. 9, 10.) 

Doing ordinary work on the Sabbath day. 

In country—treading out wine in presses. 

Leading asses with corn, fruit, and wine. 

In Jerusalem—hawking food about the streets. 

Foreigners also from Tyre, on north-west coast 
of Palestine, selling goods of all kinds. 

All classes of the community involved— 

Nobles (17) setting bad example. 

Servants and cattle losing their rest. (Deut. v. 14.) 

Working classes encouraged to profane Sabbath. 

Il. THE REBUKE. (17—22.) Notice— 

Ezra’s boldness—openly rebuking nobles. 

His reminder of past evils from similar cause. 

Jeremiah had warned of the same, 160 years 
before, in vain. (Jer. xvii. 27.) 

Ezra now foretells fresh wrath in store. 

But he does not stop at mere words, 

He keeps the city gates shut all the Sabbath, 

He prevents the merchants loitering about. 

He compels the Levites to come and help. 

III. THE CHARGE. (22.) Sabbath to be kept. 

The Levites must cleanse themselves for duties. 

The day must be sanctified or kept holy. 

Notice about this reformation. It was— 


1 
2 


a) 


Religious. Teaching the people their duty to God. 
Thorough. Affecting all classes and all trades. 
Necessary. Neglect of the Sabbath had helped 


_ toruin the nation once, and might again, 


Warning. God’s laws cannot be broken with 
impunity. 
Lessons. 1. The Sabbath forall time. (Gen. ii. 3.) 


2. Works of merey lawful. (St. Luke xiii, 15.) 

3. A day for worship. (Acts xvi, 13.) 

4, Kept by Jews on seventh day to remind of 
creation (Gen. ii. 3); by Christians on first day to 
remind of Christ’s resurrection. (Acts xx. 7.) 

5. Those blessed who keep it. (Is. lviii. 13.) 


ESTHER BEFORE THE KING. 


Golden Fext—Prov. 


MARCH 12TH. 

To read—Esther iv. 6—v. 3. 
xara, 9. 

INTRopUCTION. The Book of Esther tells the story 
how Esther, the Jewish maiden, was chosen as 
Queen to Ahasuerus (Xerxes), King or Shah of 
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It also tells of the plot made by Haman, 


the King’s Prime Minister, against the Jews ; of its 
discovery by Mordecai, and prevention by means 
of Queen Esther. 


I. THE DANGER. (iv. 6—14.) Note the cir- 


cumstances— 


Esther has just heard of Haman’s conspiracy. 
She has sent a‘servant to get full particulars from 


Mordecai, her uncle. 


He returns with full details of the plot. 

Mordecai charges her to plead with the King. 
Esther shows the difficulty she is in— 

There is death to her if the King does not hold 


out his golden sceptre. 


ealled to the throne ? 


She has not been called to the King for a month. 
What is Mordecai’s answer ? 

She, being a Jewess, is herself in danger. 

Is it not to deliver her nation that she has been 
If she fail to do this, de- 


liverance will surely come from elsewhere, but she 
and her family will all be destroyed. 


LEssons. 1. The responsibility of position. 

Each to do his duty where God has placed him. 

2. The-blessing of good advisers. 

Mordecai’s words caused salvation of the nation. 
II. THE RESOLUTION. (15—17.) Esther’s plan. 
Asked all the Jews in Shushan to fast. 

Fasting always accompanied by prayer. 

Examples. Daniel in Babylon. (Dan. ix. 3.) 
The apostles at Antioch. (Acts xii. 5.) 

Esther and her maids will do the same. 

Thus they would remember her before God. 

She will be strengthened to do her duty. 
Lessons. 1. The benefit of sympathy : “weep 


with them that weep.” 


2. The blessing of prayer: “ask and ye shall 


have.” 


III. THE DELIVERANCE. (v. 1—3.) Picture— 
The Queen, in royal apparel provided for her, 


stands in the court near the throne. 


and I will deliver you.” 


The King sitting on his throne sees her. 

The Queen drawing near at once obtains favour. 
The King holds out sceptre granting her desire. 
Will give her all she needs and more. 

IV. THE TyPe. The Jews may represent all. 
The enemy is the devil plotting their destruction. 
They have an Advocate with the Father. (1 John 


i. 1.) 


Jesus ever stands to plead andhelp. (Acts vii. 56.) 
Through Him we may go with boldness. 

His ears always open to prayers. (Heb. iv. 16.) 
He gives more than we desire or deserve. 

LrEsson. “Call upon Me in the day of trouble, 
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SHORT ARROWS 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 





“We hear the roll and dash of waves.” . 


“THE SEA IS HIS.” 

RUSKIN complained many years ago 
that no painter before Turner ever 
adequately depicted the sea. Perhaps 
this is due in large measure to the 
fact that no artist can give us more than a mo- 
mentary impression of a constantly changing scene. 
He can only hint at 


sop 





he sense of vastness, when at night 

We hear the roll and dash of waves.” 
In reality the picture would be changed before we 
could grasp its effect. 


MOTTO FOR WORKERS. 

The two opposite temptations against which 
Christian workers have to be on their guard are 
self-sufficiency and self-distrust. An antidote is 
contained in the following motto—“ All by the 
power of God ; nothing without our effort.” 


LET THY WORDS BE FEW. 

We make a great many mistakes about prayer ; 
and one of them is that we don’t think we have 
prayed properly unless we have prayed a certain 
time. Say we allot ten minutes for prayer, then we 
must pray the ten minutes out. We are angry with 
ourselves if we can pray but a few moments. But 
a few moments of real prayer are better than many 
minutes of only formal prayer. There were those 
of old who, for a pretence, made long prayers ; there 
are those now who, in earnest, would do the same. 
“For my own part,” says a friend of ours, “if one 
may talk of a ‘best’ in the matter of one’s prayers, 
I find that the best prayers I can make are very short 
ones indeed. Sometimes they are only one sentence, 
and they are by no means always said upon my knees. 


* 


They are offered up while I am walking about, or 
lying awake at night, or riding in the train. Ihavea 
long staff that I often walk about with, and many 
a prayer I have offered on the top of that staff.” 
Jacob worshipped, leaning on the top of his staff, 
and so do I. When Bengel, the great commentator, 
was too weary to pray, all he said was, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest that it is between us to-day as it was 
yesterday ;” and so he went to sleep. A young 
man who was worn by sickness and suffering had 
only strength to pray in short and broken sentences. 
His heart was filled with foreboding as Satan whis- 
pered that the great God could never listen to such 
a prayer. Suddenly he came upon these words: 
“God is in heaven, and thou upon earth, therefore 
let thy words be few.”—“ Ah!” he said, “I have 
found a verse written expressly for me. God will 
accept the few words I can utter ; now I will trust 
and not be afraid.” If no man is heard for his muck 
speaking, no man is rejected for his little speaking— 
if compressed into that little be the earnestness of 
his heart. 
RIDICULE THE TEST OF EXCELLENCE. 

To be laughed at does not break bones, so we need 
not be so very much afraid of it. Indeed, there is no 
better test of excellence than ridicule ; for a person or 
thing that can be laughed down is not worth much. 
The best of men and the most useful of inventions 
have been laughed at, but they have not been 
laughed down. “They laugh who win.” Very often 
the man who at one time is laughed at, at another is 
envied, 

WANTED—AN EASY PLACE. 

Not long ago a young man told us that he was 

going to leave his present situation in order to get 
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another with higher work, more liberty, and more 
money. This young man is quite right to try and 
improve his circumstances ; but before giving up 
the work at which he is at present engaged he 
should ask himself, What is higher work? Any 
innocent work may be high or low; all depends 
upon the spirit in which it is done. Everyone has 
heard of the young man who, on going to a great art- 
school, was put by the teacher first to sharpen 
pencils. He did this cheerfully, and then was pro- 
moted to higher work, until at last he became a 
great artist. Then as to liberty. All the freedom 
for which we should wish is to be able to do what 
we ought, and not merely what we like. Nor should 
we think too much about payment. One place may 
have less pay and yet be better than another which 
produces more money. It may have fewer tempta- 
tions, and more moral and intellectual advantages. 
Many people want what they call ‘easy places ”— 
places with little work and much pay—but these 
places may dwarf their faculties and make them 
little men instead of great. 


LEAVES FROM LIFE. 

A volume of short and pithy sermons by the Rev. 
Edward A. Stuart, of Holloway, is the latest contri- 
bution to Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s “ Preachers 
of the Age” series. Few of our readers would chal- 
lenge Mr. Stuart’s claim to be included in this cate- 
gory, and certainly none who have ever heard him in 
the pulpit. The volume takes its title from the first 
sermon Which it contains—upon ‘ Children of God.” 
—Qur contributor Mr, F. M. Holmes, whose work in 
our pages is familiar to all our readers, is the author 
of a pleasant little work, “ Four Heroes of India,” 
published by Messrs. Partridge and Co. The heroes 
are Clive, Warren Hastings, Havelock, and Lawrence, 
who are all dealt with fairly and brightly, and as 
fully as the space at the author’s disposal would 
allow.—Another contributor of ours, Mr. J. F. Row- 
botham, is the author of a more ambitious biograph- 
ical work on “The Private Life of our Great Com- 
posers,” which is published by Messrs. Isbister. The 
style in which the work is done is anecdotal and 
fresh, and eminently successful in conveying to the 
reader some idea of the men to whom we owe much 
of our finest music.—-More comprehensive still is 
“Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary,” which in the 
space of some seven hundred pages gives brief but 
reliable information upon the lives of the best-known 
men, and those to which reference is most probable. 
Such a work, in one handy volume, well printed, 
ought to prove very useful.—What shall we say of 
the two handsome volumes that contain “The Life 
of Mrs. Booth,” published at the Headquarters of the 
Salvation Army? It is perhaps more a study of a 
movement than of the life with which it professes to 
deal, but that is scarcely surprising when one realises 
how much that great movement which is associated 
with her family owes to Mrs. Booth’s enthusiasm and 
teaching. All the same, the work is the story of a 
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memorable life, and is worthy of all attention.—The 
life of Mrs. Booth is not the only memorial volume 
before us. Another is “ George Gilfillan,” published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton no less than four- 
teen years after tlie death of the notable man of 
whom it treats. The extracts from his letters and 
journal show, to those to whom his name conveys no 
personal reminiscence, what a remarkable man he 
was, and how great his power and influence must 
necessarily have been. 


OUR HISTORY. 

“ How should a great man’s life be written? How, 
for example, should you wish your own life to be 
written, if it ever were written?” These two ques- 
tions were put to Bishop Selwyn not many months 
before his death. He paused for a minute, repeated 
the second question, and then said—“ Tell first all 
my faults, and then tell whatever the grace of God 
has enabled me to do in spite of them.” This would 
be indeed the true way of giving the history of a 
Christian’s life—first himself, with shortcomings, 
faults, and sin—then God’s grace giving him victory 
in spite of them. How many lives are written tell- 
ing us but little of the failings of the man—and, 
alas! but little of the overcoming grace of God! 
Failure in self, victory in Him, is the true history of 
every Christian’s life. 


THE FLOWER OF CONSOLATION 

Many years ago, when more attention was paid 
than is, happily, the case now to “the language of 
flowers,” the snowdrop was regarded as especially 
the flower of consolation. Was it because its pure 
white bells are among the first of blooms to show 
themselves when the death-like winter is past, and 
spring is once more typifying for us the resurrection 
miracle ? 
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310 THE QUIVER. 


BAD AND GOOD PICKING. 

Canon Wilberforce, in a recent address, deplored 
that so much time was spent by Christians in pick- 
ing one another to pieces, instead of picking their 
falling brethren out of the gutter. 
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TWO OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. Arthur G. Price.) 


HUNGRY CHILDREN. 

The Board-School Children’s Free Dinner Fund 
has been doing a good work for a number of years 
in providing the children of parents out of work, 
or of widows, and children who have been recently 
ill, with a good dinner three days in the week. 
Besides the twelve centres in different parts of 
London, dinners are also served within the Board- 
school buildings in several cases. Tickets are given 
to the teachers to distribute to the children only 
after fullest inquiries and visits to their homes. 
The dinners last from twelve till after one, and consist 
of soup, or beef, or mutton and potatoes, rice pudding, 
ete. At Omega Hail, Lisson Grove, one of the chief 
centres of the fund, some 300 children are served 
on each of the three dinner-days, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays; those who are unable to find 
room at once, entering as the others pass out. Mrs. 
Pennington, of 5, Alexandra Road, honorary 
secretary of the Fund, is now making a special 
appeal for funds in consequence of the recent sick- 
ness among children, of which everyone . knows. 
There are also signs of coming exceptional distress 
amongst the parents, and many of the children who 
have recently been ill have also parents out of work. 
Those who are kind enough to assist in this work 


will be glad to know that no part of what they give 
is used in expenses of management, but al] goes 
direct to the. work itself. The tenth annual report 
may now be had, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion on the lives and homes of the children of the 
London poor. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHILDHOOD. 

All we know directly about the childhood of our 
Saviour is told us in the second chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. There we read of His being circumeised 
when cight days old, of His being found when 
twelve years of age learning from the Temple teachers, 
and then of His going to Nazareth and being subject 
to His parents. The reserve of the Gospel history 
about this and many other matters is a strong proof 
of its truthfulness. Still, we are told that He “was 
subject to His parents, and this is enough to make 
us know the sort of child He was, even if we could 
not infer that He was a perfect child from His being 
a perfect man. It is said that one of old was wont 
to ask himself in wonder what the Child Christ did 
in the home at Nazareth. In answer to his question 
he had a dream, and in his dream he saw the Child 
Jesus gathering up the shavings which fell as Joseph 
worked, and then, at the fitting hour, summoning 
Joseph to the simple meal. The story illustrates 
the fact that nothing was little to Jesus; no duty 
insignificant or to be despised. Because He minis. 
tered and served when a child, He ministered and 
served when a man. 











“WAITING THEIR TURN.” 
(From a I’hotograph by Mr, Arthur G. Price.) 
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A QUICK AND PRACTICAL REPLY. 


A correspondent tells us that a curate, on going 
to a parish near where he lives, was pained to find 
that only fashionable, well-dressed people attended 
the church. Knowing that thousands of a different 
class lived around, the curate asked his rector, after 
service the first Sunday evening, “But where 
are the poor? “— 
“Qh,” replied the 
venerable arch- 
deacon, ‘poor peo- 
ple never come 
to our church.” 
The curate, think- 
ing that to the poor 
the Gospel should 
be preached, re- 
solved, with the 
consent of the rec- 
tor, to put up a 
mission- room to 
which they might 
be drawn by means 
of bright, simple 
services. For this 
purpose he wrote a 
letter in a news- 
paper asking for 
money for this 
object, and was 
immediately _re- 
spnded to by a 
lady who promised 
athousand pounds. 
This shows that 
there are a great 
number of persons 
able and willing to 
help when they see 
good opportunity 
for doing so. The 
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first time in his life gave praise unto God for all 
His goodness. 


LOOKING ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT. 

An old painter of Sienna, after standing for a 
long time in silent meditation before his canvas 
with hands crossed meekly on his breast and head 
bent reverently 
low, turned away, 
saying : “ May God 
forgive me that I 
did not do it 
better!” Who is 
there in old, or 
even in middle 
age, who can look 
back upon the pic- 
ture of what his 
life has been and 
then think of that 
other picture which 
is in the mind of 
God and depicts 
this life as it should 
be—who, looking 
upon this picture 
and on that, can 
refrain from say- 
ing: “May God 
forgive me that I 
did not do it bet- 
ter” ? How blessed 
is the knowledge 
which our Hea- 
venly Father has 
given us in Jesus 
Christ, that if we 
are really sorry for 
not doing better, 
and come and tell 
Him, He will for- 





nission-hall is now 
built, and crowded 
at every service, 
owing to the lady’s 
quick and practical reply to the curate’s appeal. 


“THE CHILDREN OF 


TRULY THE LIGHT IS SWEET. 

A friend of ours who possesses almost everything 
in the world but a thankful heart, went out driving 
one lovely day, aml us he drove along. almost the 
first object that controlled his vision was a row of 
ten or twelve blind men belonging to a neighbouring 
asylum leaning against a wall. They did not see 
the sun in his beauty, but their sightless eyes were 
raised in meek thanksgiving to God for the warmth 
they were allowed to feel, and on their upturned 
faces was that look of patient waiting, and even 
gladness, only seen on the countenances of the blind. 
Our friend accepted the lesson, and for almost the 
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THE LONDON POOR.” 


(From a Photograph by Mr. Arthur G. Price.) THE TWOFOLD 


CALL. 


Our Lord ordained the chosen twelve “that He 
might send them forth to preach ” ; but what first ? 
“That they might be with Him.” Surely we have 
here the secret of power for every Christian worker. 
“T believe,” wrote General Gordon, “it matters 
little what we say (as witnesses for Christ) if 
our spirits are in unison with Him. If the sim- 
plest word, spoken in the spirit, will not work 
its way, the most eloquent sermon will fail of 
effect.” Is not this also the secret of peace in 
all ministry for Ged—of freedom from the burden 
of self-reproach for seeming failure? ‘‘ Where is 
boasting ? Why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received?” “Let every man, wherein 
he is called, therein abide with God.” So will He 
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surely—it may be in some very quiet, humble way 
—send us forth to preach, use even the feeblest of 
us to make Him known to others. 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A shepherd was asked, “‘ How do you know your 
sheep one from another? They all look alike!” 
—“ Well,” said he, “you see, that sheep toes-in a 
little ; that other one has a squint ; one has a little 
piece of wool off; another has a black spot; and 
another has a piece out of its ear.” The man seemed 
to know his sheep by their failings, Is this the way 
the Good Shepherd knows each one of us? Another 
shepherd, who was an Eastern one, told an English 
traveller that his sheep knew his voice, and that no 
stranger could deceive them. He admitted, however, 
afterwards to the traveller that if a sheep got sickly 
it would follow anyone. So it is with a good many 
professed Christians: when they get sickly and weak 
in the faith they will follow any teacher, however 
worthless. 


SOMETHING TO READ. 

Winter would be doubly wintry to many people if 

it were not for the publication of another of Professor 
Drummond's bright-looking little booklets. The one 
for this season, published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, is entitled “ The City Without a Church,” 
an address upon St. John’s vision of the future. It 
would be madness to attempt to give any idea of so 
subtle a little work as this in the few lines at our 
disposal. We heartily commend it to our readers. 
Though possibly some might dissent from portions 
of it, none could fail to be struck by the freshness of 
some of the thoughts, notably one which we cannot 
refrain from quoting. ‘If the masses who never go 
to church,” Professor Drummond says, “only knew 
that the churches were the mute expression of a 
Christian’s wants, and not the self-advertisement of 
his sanctity, they would have more respectful words 
for churches.”—“ We live,” says one of the authors 
of two lectures on the newly recovered fragments 
which are known as the “Gospel according to Peter, 
and the Revelation of Peter,” “in an age of surprises, 
and surprising recoveries no less than surprising in- 
ventions.” Among the most interesting of the side- 
lights which have been thrown upon Gospel history 
and times during recent years is that same Gospel 
according to St. Peter which was discovered in 
Egypt, and which forms the subject of these two 
lectures by Mr. J. A. Robinson and Mr. M. R. James, 
published in one volume hy Messrs, C. J. Clay and 
Sons. At present all we can do is to listen to what 
scholars tell us about these fragments and their 
teaching. We know too little about them to enable 
us to dogmatise in the slightest degree. Messrs, 
Clay’s edition is accompanied by the Greek text of 
the fragments, which should be very useful to those 
who wish to study them.— For less learned readers 
Mr. Rendel Harris’s “‘Popular Account of the Newly 
Recovered Gospel of St. Peter” (published by Messrs. 
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Hodder and Stoughton) offers an explanation at once 
of the recovery and of the teaching of the interesting 
fragments discovered in Egypt.—From the same 
publishers we have received Dr. Pentecost’s annual 
volume of “Bible Studies” on the international 
Sunday-school lessons for this year, as thoughtful, 
suggestive, and high in tone as ever.—We are not 
much in love with schemes and systems for “going 
through the Bible” in a certain number of weeks, 
months, or years, but there are readers to whom 
profitable reading—even of the Bible—that is not 
mapped out for them is impossible, and to such we 
commend “Clews to Holy Writ; or the Chrono. 
logical Scripture Cycle,” written by Miss M. L, G, 
Petrie, B.A., and published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton.—From Mr. Elliot Stock we have received 
a very tastefully produced history of “ Mildmay,” hy 
Harriette J. Cooke, M.A., an American writer, who 
looks with interest upon the first English Deaconess 
Institution. The volume should be sure of welcome 
in the many English homes where the work of Mild- 
may is appreciated and furthered.—In connection 
with this book we can most appropriately refer to 
another little volume from the same publishers which 
is made up of selections of addresses by Mrs. Penne- 
father under the title ‘‘That Nothing Be Lost.”— 
What need is there to commend to readers of THE 
QUIVER a story for girls written by L. T. Meade, 
and illustrated by Ellen Edwards? One has just 
been published by Messrs. Cassell under the title 
“ Bashful Fifteen,” and is sure to win its way.—An 
excellent little work of its kind is ‘‘ Our Servants,” 
by J. Forbes Moncrieff, published by Messrs. Dyer 
Brothers. The author admittedly endeavours to 
treat of this much-vexed subject from its social, 
moral, and religious aspects, and certainly the work 
contains many useful hints and suggestions and 
much practical advice.—We have also to acknow- 
ledge a new and illustrated edition of “ Truffles and 
Nephew” (S. W. Partridge and Co.), by our old 
friend and contributor, the Rev. P. B. Power; the 
annual volumes of The Mother’s Friend (Hodder 
and Stoughton), and Biblewomen and Nurses, 
issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 


A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 

A stranger was once introduced to the Emperor 
Napoleon Buonaparte as the son of a distinguished 
father. “Nay,” said the Emperor, “do not tell 
me who was his father, but who was his mother.” 
The same Emperor said, “She who rocks the cradle 
rules the world,” and declared the great want of 
France to be “good mothers.” 


PRAISE AS WELL AS BLAME. 

There are people who seem to be almost incapable 
of giving a word of praise to anyone. Those who 
live with them only know that they are pleased 
when they do not find fault; for as for saying that 
they are pleased, nothing less than a surgical opera- 
tion could get that speech from them. Being asked 
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how he was brought up, a boy replied, “I was not 
brought up, I was kicked up.” This may be a rare 
experience now amongst the children of educated 
people, but even these are too much snubbed by 
parents and elder brothers and sisters. An ounce of 
praise is worth a pound of blame, and many are the 
young hearts that bleed for want of a word of 
encouragement. If you feel kindly towards anyone, 
say so. If they are worthy of blame you say so; why 
not when they deserve praise? ‘“‘ My master is very 
well,” said the dog ; “but I wish that he had a tail to 
wag when he is pleased.” 


A HAPPY EARLY AWAKENING. 

Speaking of his first consciousness of Divine grace, 
Cesar Malan said: “My Heavenly Father woke me 
early with a kiss.” Happy are those to whom God 
reveals Himself in this way when young, for every 
year, and month, and week, and day we live away 
from the “sweet reasonableness” of true religion 
is so much of life wasted—lived on a lower level 
than it might have been. When a person turns to 
God late in life, he will doubtless be pardoned, and 
may even feel peace and joy in believing ; but when 
at times he thinks of what might have been, he will 
be ready to repeat the words of St. Augustine: “Oh, 
Lord, too late I loved Thee.” 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from November 29th, 
1892, up to and including December 21st, 1892. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 


For “ The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan (62nd 
donation), 5s. ; Mrs. Travers, Altringham, 10s.; E. T. and 
M. A. T., Leytonstone, 2s. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother (32nd 
donation), 1s.; A Friend, Edinburgh, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. M. 
Blakey, Sunderland, 103. ; Manor House, Forest Hill, 7s. ; 
A. MeN., Braemar, £1; A Constant Reader, St. Mawes, 
5s.; Sunflower, Kilburn, 10s.; Captain Mowbray, Aber- 
dour, 2s. 6d.; M. Moore, Birkdale, 10s.; Anon., Uxbridge, 
10s. ; A Reader, Hunts, £1; K. T., 5s. 

For The Convalescent Home Fund of the East London 
Hospital: J. M., £2. 

For “‘ The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: J. E. Stevens, 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Mrs. Martin, 5s.; A Reader, 
Hunts, £1; F. A., Bridgnorth, 5s. ; and 10s. from Walsall, 
sent direct. 

For The Ragged School Union Cripples Fund : Anonym- 
ous, £5; F. W. Godsal, Canada, £2; A Reader of THE 
QUIVER, 10s.; I. R. T., 128.; Mrs. Parker, £1—which 
amounts were sent direct to the Secretary in response to 
the article recently published in our pages. 

*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


SO yale a ee wea! 


“GV & 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

37. What early mention have we of goldsmiths, 
apothecaries, and others, being formed into companies 
or guilds ? 

38. In what way did Nehemiah meet the opposition 
of the Samaritans during the rebuilding of the wall 
of Jerusalem ? 

39. What circumstance is mentioned which shows 
the poverty of the Jews at the time of Nehemiah ? 

40. How long did the Jews take in rebuilding the 
wall of Jerusalem ? 

41. What precaution did Nehemiah use to prevent 
an attack upon the city? 

42, What was one of the first public acts of 
Nehemiah as governor after the wall of Jerusalem 
was built? 

43. Where is the first mention made of a pulpit or 
platform being used for preaching ? 

44. What custom in connection with the Temple 
worship did Nehemiah establish ? 

45. How long was Nehemiah at Jerusalem? 

46. In what way did the Jews specially disobey the 
commands of God at this time? 

47. Who was Queen Esther ? 

48. In what way does Queen Esther set us an ex- 
ample whcn pzepaving for any great act of duty? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 240. 


25. The fear of the Samaritans. (Hag. i. 1; Ezra 
iv. 4—24.) 

26. On the L5thday of the 7th month. (Lev. xxiii. 24.) 

27. In the second Temple there was no Ark, nor 
Tables of Stone, nor Pillar of Cloud, nor the fire 
which descended from heaven at the dedication of the 
first Temple. (1 Kings viii. 4, 6—10 ; 2 Chron. vii. 1.) 

28. Hag ii. 9; St. Luke ii. 22—24. 

29. Zech. iii. 2,5; Ex. xxviii. 4. 

30. Under the similitude of the branch and the 
stone with seven eyes. (Zech. iii. 8; Is. xxviii. 16; 
1 Peter ii. 6.) 

31. Zech. iv. 6,9; Ps. exxvii. 1. 

32. In the reign of Darius, King of Persia, and 
twenty years after the foundations had been laid. 
(Ezra vi. 15; v. 13.) 

33. It is said there came with the Jews from their 
captivity ‘all such as had separated themselves 
from the filthiness of the heathen of the land to seek 
the Lord God of Israel.” (Ezra vi. 21.) 

34. Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. (Ezra vi. 14; 
Neh. ii. 5—8.) 

35. In Shushan, or Susa,a very ancient city. (Neh. 
i, ¥) 

36. Neh. i. 3; Josephus, “ Ant.,” b. xi., c. 5. 
























































man who excused her ex- 
cess of sorrow by arguing 
thus with a friend : “ Look 
here, honey ; whende good 
Lord sends us_tribula- 
tions, don’t you ’spose He 
’spects us to tribulate ?” 
In the true sense of the 
word she was quite right, though the “ threshing” 
of the poorer part of our nature from the solid 
wheat of the spiritual will not be the outcome 
of over-indulgence in morbid frettings, but of 
the calm assurance that Heavenly mercy is at 
the heart and centre even of sorrow. Instead 
of trying to overcloud our circumstances by fore- 
boding and despair, let us, as the children of 
the all-wise, all-loving Father, realise His presence 
even in the hour of trouble, and say praisefully, 
“All is well” A shrinking from darkness is 
natural to most of us, and especially is this the 
case in countries swayed by superstition ; to 
many minds darkness suggests nothing but 
danger, pestilence, prowling foes. For the 
blessings of light every heart breaks out into 
thanksgiving: but has the night of suffering no 
benedictions? “TI will give thee the treasures of 
darkness,” says the Lord our God, and a cloud 
of witnesses, white-robed before His throne—His 
saints who have come out of great tribulation 
—could attest the truth of words the great 
preacher of the Tabernacle has left behind 
him: ‘The caverns of sorrow are mines of 
diamonds.” 

There is a beautiful Eastern story of a tree 
which had neither bloom nor colour by day, but 
in the darkness arrayed itself in blossoms of 
white, “ shining like the drops of a crystal fount- 
ain.” Whatever of bloom may, by God’s grace, 
have crowned our own lives in the sunshine, it 
is certain that the shade of affliction has not 
befallen us to strip away the blossoms, but 
rather that in newness of trust and beauty of 
patience our religion may shine out and illumine 
the pathway of others. 

“Sorrow is knowledge,” says the poet ; who 
can estimate the growth of the soul in prayerful- 
ness, in sympathy, in helpful interest in its 
fellows, by means of the darkness that once 
seemed so heavy, so lingering? The shadows 
of night are associated with peace and repose; 
let us not fill the night of sorrow with fretting 
cares, borrowing grief from remembrance and 
anticipation, but lef us look away from all else 
to the Lord, remembering Him amid the night- 
watches, and breathing: ‘‘Calm me, my God, 
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TREASURES OF DARKNESS. 


A PAPER FOR THE 


SICK AND INFIRM. 

and keep me calm.” Like the night-dews will 
His comfort and His peace distil, and the heart 
stayed upon Him shall understand the loving. 
kindness of the Lord. 7 

In many a fair work of art, beauty shines out 
against a dark background; the worth of the 
artist’s genius is revealed more clearly by con. 
trast. So have we seen and known sweet 
Christian lives that, amid surroundings most dim 
and sombre, were living, glorious witnesses that 
the will of God is not rayless gloom, but trium- 
phant joy and peace in Him. “God makes no 
mistakes,” said a cripple, almost helpless through 
paralysis, yet possessed of powers fitted to adom 
an active, busy life. As he slowly raised his 
withered hand and earnestly spoke these words, 
was he not a proof how the Giver of faith can 
inspire even His weakest ones with victorious 
quietude and confident trust ? 

It is when darkness falls that we see the stars 
-—their golden glory multiplied and revealed yet 
more and more, as we lift our eyes to the heavens. 
“ T will give thee the treasures of darkness,” 
says the Lord. If we only listen to His Voice, 
promise after promise will come sweetly to our 
hearts—promises of help, of strength, of eternal 
remembrance, of the meeting-land that knows 
no night, shining starlike through the shade. If 
we open our hearts to the treasures the Master 
can bestow, His tender mercies will make us 
glad. 


“Then sorrow, touched by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We could not see by day.” 


What will be the wondrous outcome of present 
trouble we see but dimly ; God’s glorious pur- 
pose concerning us is hidden yet, but in the 
darkness He is perfecting it. Even down in the 
ocean deep-sea soundings have discovered won- 
drous tokens of Almighty power—treasures of 
darkness, marvels long hidden and unvisioned. 
But where we picture impenetrable gloom, may 
not the reverse be the fact, by reason of the 
movements of phosphorescent life? One writing 
on this subject says, ‘‘ There is reason to believe 
that instead of the unfathomable caves of ocean 
being black in outer darkness, they are ablaze 
with golden splendour.” Child of God, couldst 
thou but see the sorrow that darkens this day 
as He sees it, in Whom is no darkness at all! In 
thine own helplessness sink lower down, so low 
that thou shalt realise the Everlasting Arms 
beneath ; out of the depths sing praises! since 
so near is the Star of Morning, already thy 
Light is come. M. S. Haycraft. 
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WISDOM 
BY EDITH LISTER, AUTHOR OF “ON STRONGER WINGS,” 


QUEST OF 


OF ALICE. 


ETC. ETC. 


FORTUNE. 

















‘The box wouldn’t shut.” 


CHAPTER I. 
“Will ye no come back again ? 
Better lo’ed ye canna be 
Will ye no come back again?” 
Ovp JacoBitEe Sona. 
HE box wouldn’t shut; not though 
two girls—* making themselves as 
heavy as they could,” so Milly said 
—were sitting on it; and there was 
nothing for it but calling up the boys. 
The boys settled the matter. By dint 
of tugging, pulling, and three of them 
on the lid, it was locked ; and flushed 
and panting with her exertions, Milly 
rose from her knees, and handed the key to her sister. 
“There, it is done ; but oh, Alice! I wish we were 












opening instead of shutting it; and I wish you were 
not going away, and that Mrs. Griffiths had never 
written to father.” 

“Say you don’t like it, and come back again,” urged 
Bob. 

“Yes, like you did the first day you went to 
school,” retorted Tom. ‘One such affair is enough in 
the family, I should think.” 

Here Bob made for Tom, and a scuffle would have 
ensued, but for Alice. 

“Don’t fight, boys, but let us have a last talk 
together.” 

“Yes, yes,” chimed in Milly; “we shan’t have 
another for such a long time.” 

The bedroom in which they were seated was a large, 
low, old-fashioned room, shabbily furnished at the 
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best of times, but now wearing that deserted air 
rooms have when the owner is going away: the 
boxes are packed, and all the little knick-knacks 
hidden out of sight. It almost seems as though the 
rooms themselves understand that the presence that 
has grown to be a part of them will be there no more, 
and the very furniture shares in the leave-taking. 

And it was no ordinary “going away” that this 
room had to witness. Alice Karslake was going to a 
new home—* to belong to another family,” as Milly 
had sorrowfully explained to the boys when first they 
heard the dreadful news. Their father—an agent to 
an absentee landlord—found it hard work to provide 
for his family—there were seven of them—and when 
an old friend of bygone happier days wrote to say that 
she was now a rich childless widow: would he let 
Alice come and live with her, and be her daughter? 
he had thankfully accepted the offer. Mrs. Griffiths 
had not seen her since Alice was a little child of five, 
seventeen years ago; but the golden-haired, blue-eyed 
baby who had lisped such pretty nonsense to her on 
the one occasion on which she had been the Karslakes’ 
guest had lived in her memory during her unhappy 
married life; and now she was her own mistress, she 
wished to have her for a companion. 

The father was glad, and so was the tired, querulous 
mother, whose spirit had been broken by years of 
poverty and ill-health; but her brothers and sisters 
were indignant. How could they live without Alice? 
Who would teach them, play with them, mend their 
clothes, stand between them and parental wrath, 
when Alice had gone? But their tears and lamenta- 
tions were useless, and now Milly, Bob, and Tom— 
Fred was in Edinburgh, and the babies were in the 
nursery—were sitting at Alice’s feet for that “last 
talk” which she had promised them. 

“T don’t know what we shall do without you,” 
groaned Tom, laying a curly head on the edge of the 
box, the better to conceal his grief. 

“Milly will have to be your sister now.” 

“Milly!” burst forth both boys in chorus; while 
Tom went on— 

“She’s a poor sort of thing to call a sister. To 
begin with, she’s only sixteen ¥ 

“Well, but I can’t help that,” interposed Milly, in 
injured tones. 

“No, you can’t help it; but that isn’t all. Can you 
help a fellow with his Latin or history? Can you 
manage a boat, or mend socks, or go and smooth down 
the pater when he’s in a rage?” 

Milly was silent, perhaps feeling that Tom was 
right, and she could do none of these things, while 
she held Alice’s pretty white hand in her own brown 
one, patting it gently, and sometimes rubbing it 
against her face. 

“Milly can do lots of things, and I expect, when I 
come back again, I shall find she has quite taken my 
place.” 

“Never! Milly take your place!” And Milly 
lifted her head from her sister’s knee to sorrowfully 
echo— 

“Never! You are the beauty, you see.” 

“You dear little goose!” laughed Alice; but if 
anyone had been privileged to look into the room at 








that moment, he would have said that Alice Kars. 
lake would be the beauty, not only in her own family. 
but wherever she went. : 

She was tall and slight, with the dainty colouring 
often seen in those born and bred in the Fen-country, 
where all night, and sometimes all day, silver mists 
rise and wrap everything in a foggy mantle. Such 
mists bring rheumatism and all manner of aches and 
pains to the old, but they kiss the children’s cheeks, 
and give them the soft colour that cannot be found 
anywhere else. Her eyes—dark-blue they were—had 
a far-away look in them—a look eyes have that can 
see a very long way off. because they have never been 
stayed by houses or hills, but have miles of level 
country to overlook before they find their horizon: 
and her hair was like a brown leaf with the sun 
shining on it, and it waved and curled all over her 
head. She had the sweetest smile, that lighted up 
all her face, and there was something about her that 
spoke of old-world graces ; and it was easy to picture 
her in stiff brocade dancing a stately minuet, for she 
had nothing of the hurry or unrest of to-day. 

She had been brought up in this lonely house on 
the Fens, and, with the exception of one never-to-be- 
forgotten visit to London, had never left it; so per- 
haps it was not wonderful that she was different 
from most girls of her age. Like the princess who 
slept the enchanted sleep, she had been dreaming 
time away, and the life lived by other girls—either 
the girls who work or the girls who play—was only 
known to her from books; and though books give 
very good pictures of life, at best they are but pic- 
tures, and not the living reality. 

“Tell us all about Mrs. Griffiths, and what it will 
be like,” said Milly ; “and then, when you are away, 
we can picture just where you will be, and what you 
will be doing.” 

“T know so little about it. You see, I was onlya 
tiny child when she stayed here, and I don’t think I 
should even have remembered her if she had not sent 
me such lovely presents every Christmas. I was quite 
as much astonished as any of you when the letter 
came "—already in the Karslake family Mrs. Grif- 
fiths’ proposal was always spoken of as the letter— 
“and I wanted to say ‘ No.’” 

“ But father wouldn't let you?” 

“ Well, he said it was the best thing I could do for 
myself, and all of you. Poor father, I am so sorry 
forhim! He has tried hard-to make some money for 
us all, but 

“T think we get poorer every year, Alice,” burst in 
Milly. “I am sure J get shabbier every day, and so 
does the house and everything in it. We might call 
it Tumbledown Hall; it would be a very good name 
for it.” 

“Well, it has cost a lot of money to send Fred to 
Edinburgh this year.” 

“T hope he will be quick and pass, and then, when 
he is a swell doctor in London, Milly can go and live 
with him and look after his house, and perhaps some- 
one will marry her: she isn’t so very ugly, you 
know,” said Tom. 

Milly vouchsafed no reply, and Alice went on— 
“ So, you see, though I am sorry to go away and leave 
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you all, 1 couldn’t do anything else when father put 
itin that way. I am the eldest, and if anyone leaves 
home, I ought to be the one.” 

«And if you were going to be married, it would be 
just the same,” began Milly, but she was interrupted 
by the boys. : 

“Of course it wouldn’t be the same! How like a 
girl, to think of weddings and nonsense of that kind! 
And if Alice were going to be married to some nice 
fellow, and have a jolly house where we could all go 
and stay for weeks at a time, it would be quite 
different from this Mrs. Griffiths, who wants to take 
her away, and keep her away for ever.” 

“Not ‘for ever, Tom. Of course I 
back again, and “ 

But here Mr. Karslake’s voice was heard calling the 
boys, and very reluctantly they went, leaving the two 
girls alone. 

“TI am glad they have gone, Alice, because now we 
can talk ever so much better. I want you to tell me 
the truth. Aren’t you glad to think you will live in 
London, and be rich, and have lovely clothes, and 
everything you want? I know you don't like leaving 
us; but you must be tired of being poor and shabby, 
and never going anywhere or seeing anyone. I know 
you are good, and not like me, but I fancy even good 
people must get tired sometimes of always being 
sweet, when they have nothing they want.” 

Alice was silent. She was very fond of Milly, but 
then, Milly was so much younger. Would it be wise 
tocome down from her pinnacle of elder sisterhood, 
and take her into her confidence? 

“Won’t you tell me, Lal?” and then, putting an 
arm round her, Alice answered her question. 

“Of course I don’t like leaving you all, but—well, 
I suppose I am really very thankful that I am to have 
afresh start in life. Iam tired of being shabby, and 
seeing father look anxious and mother worried every 
time a letter comes from Fred, for fear he wants more 
money. It’s a wretched thing to be so poor, Milly, 
and never have anything one wants, or be like other 
girls, It’s not half so bad if you are really destitute 
and born in a cottage—then you know what to ex- 
pect; but to be poor, and a lady : that is dreadful ! ” 

“T knew you felt like that,” said Milly, in some 
triumph. “But now it will all be different. Won't 
it feel strange to have lovely dresses, and a proper 
carriage to drive in, instead of our old shandry-dan, 
and a beautiful bedroom to sleep in—not a shabby 
old room like this?” and she looked contemptuously 
round her. 

“But I have been very happy in this shabby old 
room ;” and a shade came over Alice’s face. It had 
been a dull life—a narrow, cramped life, it was true, 
but now she was leaving it she felt a momentary 
pang of regret. She was going out into the world to 
seek her fortune, but perhaps some fancy crossed her 
mind that it might not be only happiness that lay 
before her. In every life sorrow must come, and if 
it found her far from those she loved, it would be all 
the harder to bear. But she had no time to lose in 
dreaming 

“Alice! Alice !” she heard in those querulous tones 
that she knew too well, and answering, “ Coming, 
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mother!” she hastily gave her last instructions to 
Milly to be kind to the children, keep the boys out 
of mischief, and, above all, look after father; and 
then she ran down-stairs. 

Mrs. Karslake was sitting in’ an easy-chair with a 
pile of socks on her knees, looking sorrowfully at the 
big holes, but making no attempt to mend them. 
Her attitude was characteristic of the way she viewed 
life. She would weep over her troubles, but it 
never seemed to occur to her that there were better 
ways than weeping, or that she might try to help 
herself out of her difficulties. 

“T thought you were never coming,” she egan. 
“You are always with the children ; and yet I should 
have thought that this last day you might heve 
spared a few moments for me. I want to tell you 
about Mrs. Griffiths, for I don’t think you real‘se 
how important it is that you should please her in 
every way. She is a very self-opinionated womun, 
though very kind, and as long as you don’t contradict 
her, it will be well; but if once you cross her wishes 
in any way, she will never forgive you. I know 
what I am saying,” she went on, with a sigh, “for I 
offended her once, and she would never stay here 
again.” 

“Well, mother, I will be very meek, and agree 
with her on every point.” 

“She has different ways from ours; you will find 
everything as different as it is possible to be from 
what you are accustomed to ”—Alice inwardly hoped 
that she would find it very different—*for Mrs. 
Griffiths is a woman who only cares for Society, and 
people being in a good position.” 

“Well, lots of people do that, and I don’t think 
there is any great harm in it.” 

“Ah! you are young, and you look on the bright 
side of things; it is very natural.” 

But here Alice sprang up with an exclamation of 
delight—* Father ! ” 

“Yes; I came to tell you that the cart will be 
round in a minute. Tom and Bob are looking after 
it, and when your box is fixed in we must be off.” 

Mr. Karslake was a middle-aged. rather delicate- 
looking man, prematurely grey, and giving the idea 
that the world went too fast for him, and that he 
would always be left behind in the race of life. He 
was a handsome man, and his eyes had the same far- 
away look that Alice’s had; but when he looked at 
her, his face lighted up with a smile; it was easy to 
see that she was very dear to him. 

“T don’t know what we shall do without you, 
Lal—get on somehow or other, I suppose; but it will 
be dull work. But Iam glad you are going. Young 
people should see something of life, and the birds 
cannot always stay in the old nest; they are bound to 
fly away and make nests of their own. And you 
couldn’t go to a kinder woman than Mrs. Griffiths 
Why, I remember her as pretty Nellie Marchmont, 
thirty years ago! Dear, dear! how time flies ! ” 

But here a shout from Bob announced that the 
box was in, and all ready for the start. How they 
clung round her, kissing her and whispering last 
messages, until she felt she could not leave them ; 
but her father was impatient, so she sprang up by 
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his side, and waved her good-byes, though the loved 
faces and the old home were blurred by a mist that 
did not rise from the Fens ; and so she left the old 
life behind her. 


CHAPTER II. 


**°T was wealth she breathed in the scented air, 
And the splendours she saw were touched with the glare 
And the magic of Piccadilly.” 
NoEL AINSLEIGH, 
LonDON was looking its best. The April sunshine 
touched the houses with golden lights, and tempted 
the crocuses and snowdrops out of their winter sleep, 
till the parks were as springlike as the country 
fields, only much more beautiful : so, at least, thought 
a country-bred girl, who looked eagerly out of the 
cab window as she was jolted up Park Lane, past 
Marble Arch, and on until she reached Lancaster 
Gate. 

“What splendid houses!” was her first thought; 
and then she was ushered in by a butler and stately 
footmen, through a hall that was beautiful with 
carvings and sweet with the scent of flowers, up wide 
stairs, where her foot sank into a velvet carpet ; and 
then curtains were drawn on one side, and Alice 
felt both her hands taken in a firm kind clasp, and 
an elegant woman stooped and kissed her, 

“The little Alice I remember has grown nearly as 
tallas Iam! Welcome home ; for you are to be my 
daughter, and this will be your home.” 

Mrs. Griffiths’ voice was very sweet, and she drew 
the girl towards the light, looking at her narrowly, 
but talking so pleasantly all the time that Alice felt 
no shyness or embarrassment. This her home—this 
house, where every moment her eyes turned on 
something new and beautiful, and which gave her 
the idea of a refinement that she had always longed 
for, but never dreamt of as possible for herself ! 
and now this home would be hers! With such a setting 
for her personality, what might she not hope for? 
And all the time Mrs. Griffiths was taking her in: 
noticing the graceful figure that even the ill-cut 
gown could not completely hide, the wavy hair that 
when arrayed by a skilful hand would be so beautiful, 
and the smile that promised a sweet, sunny temper. 
Yes, she was satisfied; Alice Karslake was what she 
had pictured her. 

“And tell me about your home, Alice; I suppose 
it is very much changed since I saw it. There were 
only two of you then—you and Fred; and now?” 

“Now we are seven,” was the answer; for, com- 
fortably settled over a cup of tea, Alice was quite 
prepared to talk. “Fred is in Edinburgh: he is to be 
a doctor, you know; and Milly is sixteen: she comes 
next: Then there are Tom and Bob, and the two 
babies, Ella and Jeanie—such little ducks !” 

“ And your father, how is he?” 

“Father is always the same; things worry him 
dreadfully, because he is so anxious to do the best for 
everyone; dear father! And there are so many of us, 
to begin with; and mother alvays ill; and I think 
the agency bothers him. Majov Latimer is never at 
home, and father has all the responsibility on his 
shoulders. Jf anything went wrong, he would be 
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blamed. I don’t think it is exactly nice to be a land 
agent. Everyone knows that father has no Teal 
authority, and yet he has the trouble of it all.” 

“And I remember him a young man full of hope, 
and always in wild spirits. You see, I knew him 
very well when we were boy and girl together; then 
I went to France, and when I came back again he 
had married your mother.” 

“And were you married when you came back to 
England?” 

“No; U did not meet Mr. Griffiths until after my 
visit to your home. I married almost directly after, 
I thought your father very much changed, even 
then.” 

Alice did not notice the softened tones that Mrs, 
Griffiths spoke in when she was talking of those 
long-ago days when she and Mr. Karslake had been 
young together. Yovith is slow to believe that there 
can be any romance about those it has never known 
as anything else but middle-aged people ; and yet, if 
she had cared to speak, Mrs. Griffiths could have told 
her of dreams that had come to nothing—of a mis- 
understanding and of lives parted, when each honestly 
tried to forget the other, with better success on the 
man’s side than the woman’s; but she was silent, and 
the girl did not guess her secret. 

“ Didn’t you think ours was a funny old house?” 

“Yes; I felt all the time as if I were living a 
century back—those quaint rooms opening out of 
each other, the mysterious cupboards, and those oak 
stairs!” 

“ Yes, those stairs are splendid for the boys; they 
slide down the banisters on wet afternoons.” 

“ But what do you do with yourself all day long? 
as I don’t suppose you indulge in acrobatic feats on 
the banisters ?” 

“Oh no! besides, I shouldn’t have the time. Ina 
house like ours, there is always a great deal to be 
done: the children’s clothes to mend, to help the 
boys with their lessons, and the babies to look after. 
It was very seldom I had an afternoon to myself, but 
when I did, I spent it with Milly in the boat.” 

“But you seem to have had no time to keep up 
your own accomplishments, Alice. I suppose you 
sing or play?” 

“T am afraid you will think me very ignorant, but 
I don’t think I have any accomplishments. Father 
educated me, and I have learnt most of the things 
boys learn, but nothing that a girl is supposed to 
know, except the rougher kinds of needlework. But 
I love music—I could never tell you how much I love 
it; but perhaps you will understand when I tell you 
that I cannot bear to hear my own playing—it is 90 
poor, so paltry.” 

“ Play to me now.” 

There was a touch of command in all Mrs. Griffiths 
said ; and, remembering her mother’s warning, Alice 
sat down at the piano and began to play. It was a 
bit of Schubert's, very dreamy and rather sad, and 
she played it as anyone will who loves each note of 
the music, but with little execution ; hers was play- 
ing that was suited to twilight hours, with one 
listener only. 

But she lost herself in the music, and played on # 
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unconsciously as if she had been in the old school- 
room at home. So unconscious was she, that she 
never heard the door open or anyone come in, nor 
did ste see that the visitor paused a moment before 
advancing towards his hostess. He had expected to 
see Mrs. Griffiths; but this girl, with the dreamy 
eyes and lovely wistful face—who was she ? 

“Major Latimer! This is an unexpected pleasure. 
I thought you were in Paris.” 

And Alice, turning hastily round, saw a handsome 
middle-aged man, with hair that was turning grey, 
who put up an eyeglass and favoured her with a 
stare, which she resented by blushing hotly under his 
scrutiny. 

“Major Latimer—Miss Karslake. Miss Karslake 
has only just come up from the country, and she is 
going to pay me a long visit—to make this house her 
home, in fact.” 

“Your name is very familiar to me, Miss Karslake,” 
Major Latimer began ; but before he could finish his 
sentence, Alice said quickly— 

“Yes, my father is your agent.—We have always 
heard of Major Latimer,” she explained to Mrs. Grif- 
fiths, “but I have never seen him—only I recognised 
you from father’s deszription,” turning to him. 

“T had no idea Karslake had a grown-up daughter. 
You must find thisa delightful change from the Fens, 
Miss Karslake. For my own part, I hate the country, 
and believe that most people think the same, only 
they haven't the courage of their opinions.” 

“Well, it would be dull for you, of course, all alone 
in that big house; but at home there are so many of 
us that there is never any time to feel dull. But 
London does seem very different, and I think I shall 
soon grow to love it.” 

“Yes; you have not a face that would be satisfied 
for long with country fields. You will want to be in 
the thick of it all; and if you want civilisation at its 
culminating point, you will find it here.” 

Alice was astonished. Major Latimer was the first 
man she had ever met who had studied Society until its 
manners and customs had become almost his second 
nature; and the mixture of admiration, deference, 
and almost fatherly condescension in his manner 
charmed her. She had lived such an isolated life, 
that, in many ways, she was as childish as a girl of 
sixteen, and was quite ready to weave a halo of 
romance round the bald head of this handsome, 
courteous man, whose lined face suggested a “ history,” 
and whose air of fashionable refinement attracted her. 

“Yes, I fancy Alice will like town life; it will all 
be new to her.” 

“How ITenvy you! To be young, and to be shown 
over London by such an accomplished guide as Mrs. 
Griffiths! But no one appreciates their youth until 
the first grey hair reminds them that it has gone for 
ever.” 

What answer Alice would have made, Major Latimer 
was destined never to know, for the door was thrown 
open, and “Miss Meredith” announced, and a girl 
came into the room who, for a moment, fairly took 
Alice’s breath away. She was the daintiest vision 


that conld have brightened any room with her pre- 
Sence, and as she kissed Mrs. Griffiths and shook 
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hands with Major Latimer, Alice had plenty of time 
to study her. She was very slight and small, with a 
tiny piquant face that seemed all the less for the 
large grey eyes and the piles of dusky hair; while 
the faint pink flush in her cheeks and the full red lips 
gave her an almost fragile air, which the exquisite 
finish of everything she wore served to heighten. 
She was such a very dainty little lady that Alice 
thought she looked more like an ivory miniature 
suddenly endowed with life than an ordinary, every- 
day girl. But fragile though Queenie Meredith might 
be, there was no lack of animation about her. She 
talked with an air of pretty eagerness that arrested 
her listener's attention, and she seemed quite at her 
ease, in spite of the frequency with which Major 
Latimer’s eyeglass was brought to bear upon her. 

“Yes, we have just come back to town,” she was 
saying, in answer to some question of Mrs. Griffiths, 
“and it is delightful to be in London again. Of 
course, when you have a constituency, it is quite 
right to live amongst the people for a little time. 
Papa says it is hardiy fair toask a man to give you his 
vote and not let him have an opportunity of judging 
what manner of man you are out of the ‘House’ as 
well as in it. And I agree with papa—I always do, 
you know. But I do wish he didn’t ‘sit’ for such a 
grimy division ; it is in the Black Country, and I 
got the most lovely grey coat entirely spoilt by 
going to talk to some of the colliers’ wives and 
sitting in the eottages.” 

She looked up at Major Latimer with an injured 
air that he seemed to find very fascinating. 

“You are a model daughter for a political man, 
Miss Meredith. I can only hope that your father 
rewarded such devotion by making good the loss 
of the grey coat.” 

“Well, he hasn’t yet; but, you see, we only came 
back to town yesterday. I shall trot him round the 
shops, the first spare moment he has.” 

“You see the advantages of being an only child, 
Miss Karslake,” said Major Latimer. “Miss Meredith 
has only to express a wish, and it is a fait accompli.” 

“But I would far rather not have been an only 
child, if I had been consulted in the matter. I have 
always longed for a sister. Now, you have several, 
have you not?” looking at Alice. 

“T have three. but they are all younger than I am. 
Milly is sixteen, and we have always been great 
friends ;” and Alice's voice trembled a little. She 
seemed to have left the life, of which Milly’s love 
and Milly’s friendship had been the larger part, 
behind her for ever; this gorgeous room and these 
fashionably dressed people belonged to another life 
altogether. It was possible that when she knew it 
she would like this new life of luxury and ease far 
better than the work-a-day one of the Fens, but 
just now she knew she was a stranger here, and Miss 
Meredith’s question made her feel lonely. Perhaps 
Queenie understood something of Alice’s feeling, for 
she was an impulsive little thing. Anyhow, it was 
with real tenderness that she said— 

“Don’t you think we might be great friends when 
we know each other a little better? Next to having 
a sister, I have always wanted a great friend ;” and 
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Alice’s grave “ Yes” sealed a compact that was to 
last longer than either girl imagined. “And now I 
must go!” exclaimed Queenie. “I only meant to 
stay a minute, and you have all been so fascinating 
that I never noticed how the time flew. Good-bye, 
Miss Karslake.—Good-bye, dear Mrs. Griffiths ;” and 
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and—well, I expected to see someone who answered 
to that description; dreadfully uninteresting, anq 
not one bit pretty. But Miss Karslake is simply 
lovely : the most beautiful girl I have seen in my life” 

Major Latimer looked down into the pretty glowing 
face with a smile of almost fatherly indulgence, He 
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she turned to say yet another “ Good-bye” to Major 
Latimer, when he interrupted her with— 

“Tf I may, I will walk home with you, as I want 
to see your father.” 

Directly they were out of the house, she turned 
upon him with the question— 

“Well, weren’t you surprised ?” 

“ Surprised ?” 

“Yes, surprised. I know J was. I heard that 
Mrs, Griffiths had adopted a gitl from the cotintry, 


had known her since she was a baby, and when she 
grew up into such a very dainty little maid, he hoped 
that they might have been more than friends. But 
Queenie had very decided views of her own, and 
her parents yielded to her every whim; so the 
result was that she and Major Latimer remained 
staunch friends, but nothing more—perhaps to the 
comfort of both; though sometimes he felt a pang 
of regret that she had not been willing to accept 
iim as a lover. 
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“Yes, I was more surprised than you, for Miss 
Karslake tells me that she is my agent’s daughter.” 

“Your agent’s daughter! Isn’t that like a book? 
The absentee landlord meeting his agent’s lovely 
daughter! The end should be—but I won’t suggest 
the end; it would be too much like reading the third 
volume before you know anything of the beginning. 
It’s hard on the author.” 

“Well, I won’t spoil your romance by guessing 
the end. But, as you say, she is a very lovely girl, 
and when Mrs. Griffiths has taken her in hand, she 
will turn her into a regular beauty.” 

What a change for her! Doesn’t she live in that 
dreadful Fen-country that I have heard you speak 
about ?” 

“Yes; but the ‘dreadful Fen-country’ does not 
seem to have done very much harm to Miss Karslake. 
They live in a queer tumble-down house—most 
ghostly, I believe. You must make her tell you all 
about it.” 

“And yet her father is your agent. Don’t you 
think you ought to do something to make things 
more comfortable for him?” 

“Oh, Queenie, Queenie! you are your father’s own 
daughter—nothing if not practical ;” and here, having 
reached the house in Hyde Park Gardens where the 
Merediths lived, their conversation had to end. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Tt was a new world that she found herself in, and it took 

her a little time to grow familiar with the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants.” 
Mason LATIMER’s prediction as to the result of Mrs, 
Griffiths’ “taking Alice in hand” proved to be cor- 
rect, There was a dreary fortnight spent between 
dressmakers, tailors, and hairdressers, at the end of 
which time the transformation was accomplished, and 
Alice felt much as Cinderella must have done when 
the fairy wand was waved over her, and she was 
changed from a kitchen-maid into a princess. Mrs. 
Griffiths was satisfied ; “the beautiful Miss Karslake 
would make a sensation wherever she went”; and 
accordiny to Mrs. Griffiths’ views of the general 
economy, to “make a sensation” was the end for 
which everyone should strive. 

As for Alice, she felt, at first, just a little be- 
wildered at everything, and realised that she was in a 
new world—a world whose manners, language, and 
ideas were wholly new to her, and she must take time 
before she could grow accustomed to the change. 
She hardly knew herself when she came unexpectedly 
upon her own reflection in a large mirror. Was this 
lovely girl, who was dressed with a style and finish 
that even Queenie Meredith could not have improved 
upon, the very same Alice whose face had been re- 
flected in the little old-fashioned glass in her room at 
home? 

And there were other things even more astonishing 
than this outward change; for, after all, a pretty 
girl is never really ignorant of her own beauty, how- 
ever poor the setting in which she has heen obliged to 
enshrine it ; and Alice had not been the family beauty 
without being fully aware of the fact. It was the 


way all around her looked on life that surprised her 
the most. To her, life had seemed a solemn thing, 
made up principally of duty, with here and there a 
little pleasure thrown in to lighten the burden of a 
succession of every-days ; but here pleasure seemed 
the only object of all the men and women she met: 
how to enjoy themselves and “ kill time ” was their con- 
stant endeavour ; and, after a little while, Alice shared 
their views. She was young, and yet she had had 
very little of the joy that comes into all girls’ lives, 
or that should do so, at any rate, for happiness is the 
heritage of youth ; and perhaps it was not wonderful 
that she forgot the old lessons learnt in the home 
that already seemed more of a dream than a reality. 
Older heads than hers have been turned by admira- 
tion and success, and Alice bid fair to become a 
typical Society girl. 

There was one person who watched her develop- 
ment from the chrysalis to the butterfly with even 
almost more interest than Mrs. Griffiths did, and that 
was Major Latimer. He saw a good deal of her, as 
people are bound to do in the season if they move in 
the same set ; and the.more he saw of her the better 
he liked her, and he felt inclined to do more than 
guess the end of Queenie Meredith’s romance, for he 
thought he would like to act the part of hero, with 
his agent's daughter for the heroine. 

It was at a more than usually brilliant “ At Home” 
in the height of the season that he became quite sure 
that Alice Karslake had wiped away the image of 
Queenie Meredith from his heart—that very sensitive 
plate that had received so many impressions, but none 
of them of a lasting nature. A well-known tenor 
had just finished his song, and the heat being some- 
thing fearful, Major Latimer offered to take Alice on 
to the balcony, that had been turned for the occasion 
into a kind of bower, with a seat for two. 

“Oh, this is delightful, after the heat of the rooms,” 
she said, as she sank on the low lounge among the 
silken cushions, ‘the breeze that stirred the awning 
that sheltered them coming to them laden with the 
scent of flowers. 

“Yes, it is delightful,” he assented. His eye took 
in every detail of his companion’s appearance. She 
was perfect. from the golden hair on her graceful 
head to the tiny foot that peeped from under her 
silken skirt, and he felt satisfied. 

“T don’t pretend to know anything about dress, 
but it seems to me that you are a harmony in cream 
and silver. If I were an artist, I should want to 
paint you; but being only an ordinary mortal, I am 
content to look at you.” 

“Tam glad you like it. 
she has such good taste.” 

“Yes, good taste in everything. We all owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mrs. Griffiths for having transplanted 
you from Lincolnshire to London.” 

“Yet I was sorry to leave Lincolnshire, and very 
much wanted to refuse Mrs. Griffiths’ offer when it 
came.” 

“And now—now that you have had a chance of 
seeing what you would have cut yourself off from— 
are you sorry now?” 

“No; Iam very glad. You could never understand 
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how great the change has been, unless you had known 
something of my life before I came here.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“There would be very little to tell. Every day 
was like the day that went before and the day that 
followed after. That was just what made it so try- 
ing. I felt like i 

“Like the Lady of Shalott—you longed to break 
your glass and be free to go out into the world, and 
see what things were really like.” 

“ Yes, I longed to get away ; though it was rather 
selfish of me, I am afraid, for they were all so fond of 
me ;” and Alice sighed as a memory of Milly’s tear- 
stained face rose before her, and the vain efforts of 
Tom and Bob to choke down all signs of emotion as 
she drove away from the old home ; even the baby’s 
“Tam back, Anice,” rang in her ears. Perhaps it was 
as well at that moment that Queenie Meredith, with 
a fair, good-looking man by her side, stepped into 
their little retreat. 

“You here, Alice? I might have known that 
someone would find out the only cool spot in the 
place, and appropriate it before I had the chance. 
Isn't the heat appalling ? but it is worth it all to hear 
Signor Ravelli sing: that last serenade was quite 
perfect. Well, you seem very comfortable here, so 
I will leave you;” and with a nod she was gone: 
a dainty little figure in black and silver, with 
diamonds shining on her bodice and in her dark hair. 

“How pretty Queenie looks to-night! she is such 
a dear girl too: not a bit like most of the girls one 
knows.” 

“Yes, she is a pretty little thing. Somehow or 
other, she always reminds me of one of Greuze’s heads 
—there is something French about that piquant 
little face of hers. And, as you say, she is different 
from other girls ; but that is only natural, considering 
who and what she is.” 

“T don't think I quite understand you.” 

“Well, I mean that in spite of her education and 
the luxury with which she has been surrounded from 
childhood, Queenie Meredith is essentially a child of 
the people. When your ancestors and mine, Miss 
Karsluke, were lords of the soil, and, no doubt, 
making themselves unpleasant to their neighbours, 
as it seems to have been the fashion for lords of the 
soil to do in the good old days. Queenie’s forbears 
were following the plough or some such lowly 
occupation. I don’t think much of rank and birth 
myself, but there are plenty of people who will tell 
you that it does make a difference.” 

“But you must explain what you mean. I know 
that Mr. Meredith is a member of Parliament, and a 
most charming man.” 

“T am afraid that in these days to say that a man is 
a member of Parliament is not necessarily a guarantee 
of his social standing. But Meredith is one of 
Nature’s noblemen, and carries the letters patent of 
his nobility in his face. His is an interesting history, 
and instructive, too, to those people who are over-fond 
of declaring that in England a man cannot rise by 
his own merits. But perhaps I bore you?” 

“Oh no! tell me all about him. I am like a baby 
in loving to hear a story.” 








“Well, Meredith is a Yorkshireman by birth, and, 
his father dying young, his. mother was left with her 
boy, and no immediate prospect but the workhouse, 
And though the workhouse is no doubt a very ex- 
cellent institution, still there is a prejudice against 
going into it, if it can possibly be avoided, and 
Meredith’s mother shared that prejudice. So she 
took in washing, and Meredith went into a wool 
manufacturer’s works, and rose steadily, until he be. 
came the foreman. And then—and yet there are people 
who say that there is no romance in the world—the 
old manufacturer died, and having no one belonging 
to him, he left everything to his foreman, who had 
been, he said, like a son to him. That made things 
easy for Meredith. He went back to his own village, 
and married the pretty schoolmistress, and they took 
the old mother away from the washing-tubs and the 
soapsuds, and had her live with them. It must 
have been rather a trial, for both Meredith and his 
wife were refined in their way; but they were very 
good to the old lady, who, however, died soon after, 
I should think having nothing to do was the very 
worst thing that could have happened to her. Then 
Meredith stood for Parliament ; his views and mine 
sometimes clash, but he is thoroughly consistent, 
and such an honest fellow, with no pretence about 
him, that I think I admire him more than any man I 
know. There! it was a long story; but you would 
hear it.” 

“T am glad I have heard it. I shall like Mr, 
Meredith all the better now I know how he has 
worked his way up in the world. There is something 
so noble in carving your own fortune, and rising higher 
and higher in spite of every obstacle.” 

Latimer smiled. 

“But you must remember that he succeeded as 
much by good luck as good management. If the 
wool manufacturer had had a large family, Meredith 
would never have occupied the position he does 
to-day.” 

“ And yet, if he had not been such a good foreman, 
and so kind to his old master, the money would 
probably have been left to hospitals, or something of 
that kind. No wonder Queenie is delightful, when 
she has such a father.” 

“And you might add, such a mother; for, in her 
own way, Mrs. Meredith is as charming as her 
husband. There is nothing of the grandmother in 
Queenie.” 

Alice was silent. A band was playing, and the 
music and the scent of the flowers stole over her, 
and she went off into a reverie, thinking of the story 
she had just heard. Here was a life nobly led, which 
did not seem to have taken pleasure into account at 
all: it was the old tale of duty done for the love of 
duty, and the reward coming when least expected: 
“just like a good little tale in a child’s book,” she 
thought impatiently ; and yet she knew that there 
was a lesson here for her. But in the world to which 
she now belonged, people do not like to think that 
there is any necessity for them to learn more lessons; 
their education, they take it, being finished. So she 
put it by, and thought of pleasanter things: the 
dress she wore and the admiration she read in Major 
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Latimer’s dark eyes. And he did admire her very 
much: all the more because there was no reservation 
necessary in her case, as there had been in Queenie’s. 
In spite of his assertion that he “didn’t think much 
of rank and birth,” he did think very much of it, as 
men will do who have been brought up as he had 
peen, in the prejudice of well-bred intolerance of 
“the people,” and everything appertaining thereto. 
And though Alice Karslake was his agent’s daughter, 
and had not a penny, unless Mrs. Griffiths chose to 
leave her something, he knew that on her father’s 
side, at least, her pedigree was as good as his own; 
and then, she was beautiful. Queenie was pretty, 
bewitching, and, if a man were very much in love, 
he might have described her as lovely. But Alice 
was of a type of beauty of which there could be no 
dispute. She was the “beautiful Miss Karslake” 
now. and he was a man who would lixe a wife who 
could be known as the “ beautiful Mrs. Latimer.” 

Suddenly Alice woke from her dream, and meeting 
his eyes fixed on her—the inevitable eyeglass adding to 
the intensity of his gaze—she blushed, and then said— 

“T really think we must try and find Mrs. Griffiths. 
I fancy we have been here ages.” 

“Tt has seemed a very short time to me; but per- 
haps we had better go.” 

And soon they were among the crowd of fashionable 
people, who did not behave very much better than 
any other crowd, Alice thought, but pushed and 
jostled until she was glad to see Mrs. Griffiths. 

“Ah, there you are! I have been looking for you 
allover. Go and get your wrap and bring me mine ; 
I will wait in the hall with Major Latimer.” 

When Alice had gone, Major Latimer said slowly— 

“T should think you are more than satisfied with 
your experiment, are you net?” 

“With my experiment?” 

“tes. You brought an untutored girl up from the 
country, and have turned her into a beauty: that 
would satisfy most women’s ambition, I should think.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, I don’t mind owning to you that I am 
satisfied, and that I am very proud of Alice. It is 
not only her beauty, but there is something very 
attractive about her in every way; and though she 
has no special gifts, she is a clever girl and a 
charming companion. I don’t know what I should 
do without her.” 

“And yet you must make up your mind to a part- 
ing. Other people will find her charming too, and 
some lucky fellow will run off with her one of these 
days ;” and then, Alice appearing, Major Latimer saw 
them into their carriage, and said good-night. 





CHAPTER IV. 


* All nature is but art, unknown to thee 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 
Pope’s Essay on Man. 


“Mason LATIMER is @ charming man, thoroughly 
well bred and accomplished—the kind of man any 
girl might be proud to have as a lover.” 


THE Wisdom OF ALIC2. 
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Mrs. Griffiths was the speaker, and Alice Karslake 
the audience. They were having afternoon tea in 
Mrs. Griffiths’ boudoir, and from the season—which 
was now waning—and its successes and triumphs, 
their talk had turned to Major Latimer. And lately 
Alice had noticed that their conversations. often 
turned in this direction. Mrs. Griffiths would intro- 
duce Major Latimer’s name many times in the day 
and always with some laudatory reference or other, 
and then would wait to hear what Alice had to say. 
But never had she spoken quite as openly as to-day, 
though she was much given to uttering moral dicta, 
in the style of a page of “ Proverbial Philosophy” ; 
and Alice smiled an assent: she knew that it was 
safer to agree with her adopted mother if she wished 
to preserve an unbroken harmony between them. 
Seeing that Mrs. Griffiths expected an answer, she 
roused herself from the contemplation of her own 
pretty feet, and said— 

“T think Major Latimer is a charming man. I 
always liked him, but I have liked him very much 
better since he praised Mr. Meredith. I love to hear 
a man speak up for his friends.” 

“T have known Walter Latimer more than twenty 
years, and have always found him a staunch friend ; 
and when you come to think of it, that is saying a 
great deal. A true friend is the rarest thing in the 
world.” 

“But that should not be so, and I don’t like to 
think it true.” : 

“Ah! you are young, and your head is full of 
romantic notions; but I know the world, and know 
how selfish and self-seeking the majority of people 
are. Friendship demands sacrifices sometimes, and 
very few people are willing to sacrifice themselves.” 

“Yes, I suppose we are all very selfish.” Alice 
spoke sadly, for sometimes, when she was enjoying 
herself the most, memories of the faces she had left 
behind her would rise up before her, and ask her, 
almost reproachfully, if she had quite forgotten all 
about them; and foremost among them was Milly’s 
—poor, unselfish Milly !—and then, with a sudden 
pang, she would ask herself, Was she heartless to 
enjoy herself while they were living the same old 
aimless life—that life that she had found so dreary? 
But Mrs. Griffiths did not know what was passing in 
her mind, and she was determined to find out what 
Alice’s views might be on this all-important subject 
of Major Latimer. 

“Tt is almost a wonder that such a charming young 
man should be still unmarried.” 

“Yes; for he is getting old.” 

Mrs. Griffiths laughed, and yet there was an under- 
current of annoyance in her laughter that Alice was 
quick to mark. 

“That shows how young you are, my dear. Walter 
Latimer is only fifty—a man in the very prime of 
life. He has outlived the follies of youth, and has 
arrived at the stage when he can be fascinating 
without appearing conscious of the fact; a thing rery 
young men find impossible. It is true that his hair 
is turning grey. but dark hair soon shows silver 
threads, and I really think he is handsomer now than 
he was a8 a young mau.” 
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“Then, why has he not marricd ?” 

“ Ah, Alice! he has had a story—most of us middle- 
aged people have had stories;” and Mrs.- Griffiths 
sighed as she looked into the young face before her. 
Her story was over and done with, and she was not 
the woman to grieve over-much for a past beyond 
recall ; but sometimes Alice would startle her into a 
remembrance of the boy who had been all in all to 
her, and whose eyes had had the same dreamy, far- 
away look in them, and whose fair hair had been just 
as soft and silky; the hair was grey now, and the 
eyes were dim with sorrow and disappointment, but 
in Eleanor Griffiths’ heart he was a fair-haired boy 
still. 

* What was his story 

“A very commonplace one, my dear: all love- 
stories that don’t end with wedding-be.1s run on very 
much the same lines. When he left Sandhurst and 
joined his regiment—he was in the iith Lancers, you 
know—he spent his first long leave in France, and 
there he met a pretty widow. She was older than he 
was, and probably thought of him as a boy; but he 
was very much in love, as boys will be, and he mis- 
took the interest she showed in him for a warmer 
feeling. When he asked her to marry him, she was 
simply astonished, and then explained to him, as 
gently as she could, that the thing was impossible ; 
she had never thought of him as a lover, and she was 
going soon to be married to an old general. I do not 
think she was in the least to blame, but he was a hot- 
headed boy, and said that she had ruined his life; 
and so he has been more or less indifferent to all 
women since that first disappointment.” 

“Poor Major Latimer! I feel quite sorry for him.” 

“Tt was a boy’s love, and men outgrow such 
memories sooner than women do. They like to keep 
one little spot in their hearts for the old love, but 
men are more practical, and like to replace the old 
love who has been unkind with something new.” 

“But Major Latimer has been very faithful to the 
memory of //s first love.” 

“Until now,” was the answer, with an emphasis 
that brought the blood into Alice’s face. ‘My dear, 
you cannot be blind. Do you not see that Major 
Latimer is very much in love with you, and that it 
only remains with yourself to decide whether or not 
you will be his wife?” 

“Oh no; you are mistaken. Tt is impossible !” 

Alice spoke hurriedly, almost without knowing 
what she was saying. She had never had a lover, 
though she had had her dreams—as what girl has 
not ?—of the “not impossible he” who was to come 
into her life and change it, as only a lover can do. 
But then, these had been dreams—fancies that not 
even Milly had been privileged to hear, for they were 
something too sacred to be spoken. This practical 
rendering of them had never yet occurred to her. 
But Mrs. Griffiths was not to be put off, once the 
subject was started. 

“T have been wanting to speak to you about this,” 
she said, not unkindly, “and it has seemed to me a 
good opportunity. Marriage is the natural sphere of 
every woman. There are some strong-minded women 
who can stand alone and fight their own way in the 
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world, but I do not fancy, my dear, that you are one 
of these. And I do not think I could have chosen 
any man whom I would rather see you married to 
than Walter Latimer. I have known him so long, 
and know him to be thoroughly trustworthy. If you 
were my own daughter, I could give you to him with 
every confidence. And then, think of all it would 
mean to you! He is a rich man, and holds a good 
position in Society. What an advantage for all your 
family—especially for your sisters—that you should 
make a good marriage !” 

It all sounded plausible enough, and Alice had not 
gone through 2 whole season, admired wherever she 
went, without unconsciously adopting some of 
Society’s theories. In her heart—but so deep down 
that she hardly guessed at its existence—she had 
some theories of her own that would have clashed 
painfully with Mrs. Griffiths’ sense of the fitness of 
things ; but just now her one thought was that here 
lay a chance of saying good-bye for ever to the 
poverty that had weighed down her spirits, and that 
was making her father old before his time. How 
much would she not be able to do for them all when 
she was Mrs. Latimer—Mrs. Latimer! how well it 
sounded, for it gave promise of an assured position 
that seemed impossible to Miss Karslake. She longed 
to be rich, as only those can do who have suffered all 
their lives from the pinch of poverty, who have 
learned to say “No” to even the most moderate 
desires because the actual necessities of daily life are 
so hard to find. As Mrs. Latimer, she would have 
everything she could wish for—wealth, position, and 
a devoted husband: it sounded almost too good to 
be true. 

“But I don’t know that Major Latimer cares for 
me,” she began. 

“But J do; leave it allto me. And now I will tell 
you that I fixed on the South of France because I knew 
that Major Latimer was going there. Of course, he 
will not travel with us, but will join us later on.” 

Alice was radiant; everything was going 80 
smoothly ; she felt wrapped in happy contentment. 
Just then a telegram was handed to Mrs. Griffiths on 
a silver waiter, and Alice watched her open the orange 
envelope and read the message through, while an 
annoyed expression showed itself on her face. 

“Isn't this always the way? Just when everything 
is so nicely settled, something always happens to 
upset one’s plans!” 

“What is it?’ asked Alice. “I hope it is not bad 
news.” 

“Yes, it is; and worse for you than for me. There 
will be no South of France for us now, Alice, and I 
am quite as much disappointed as you can be. This 
telegram is from my cousin, Mrs. McKenzie, to tell 
me that she is ill, and wants to have me with her— 
she is a widow too, you know, and has no one to look 
after her, so that I cannot very well refuse.” 

“Besides, you would not wish to, I should think. 
It is tiresorae about France, but it can’t be helped.” 

“Tt is more than tiresome; and besides, you do not 
seem to understand all that it means. I cannot 
possibly take you with me to Dumfriosshire, and I do 
not know what to do with you.” 























“Had I not better go home? 
pleased to see me ;” 
heart that she should be very pleased to see them all 
again; in the midst of all her luxury, she sometimes 


They would be very 
and as she spoke it came into her 


felt rather home-sick. But she was surprised by a 
very decided negative. 

“No, that will not do at all; I must think of some 
other way. But it is very annoying that it should 
happen—now, of all times.” 

Alice understood that now quite well, and she was 
conscious of a sense of disappointment. Was she to 
have all these golden possibilities within her grasp 
only to be tantalised by having them snatched away, 
and placed once more beyond her reach? Was hope 
to be to her like the bird in the legend—a bright, 
beautiful, fluttering thing, that never rested long 
enough on any tree for those who gazed upon it to 
guess the colour of its wings? 

“Miss Meredith!” And in came Queenie, dainty, 
bewildering, and full of life and spirits as ever. 

“T had a spare five minutes, and rushed in to see 
how you both were,” kissing Alice, as she spoke, with 
effusion. ‘“ Doesn’t it look like the ‘end of the 
season’?—the leaves dusty, and everyone 
tired and just a little fagged-out. Shan’t 
you be glad to leave London? even though 
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“Tt is about leaving London that we have been 


just talking. All our plans have been upset, and I 
really don’t know what to do with Alice.” 

“All your plans upset? I am sorry! Why, I 
thought it was quite a settled thing that you were 
going to the South of France? I even teased papa to 
let us change our plan and go with you; but he has 
set his heart on Wales, and Wales it will be.” 

Then Mrs. Griffiths told Queenie of the telegram, 
and all the trouble it had caused. 

“T am very sorry that this has happened, for many 
reasons, and, as I said before, I don’t know what to 
do with Alice. One thing is certain: she cannot go 
home.” 

Queenie was very sympathetic—all the more so, 
perhaps, because she guessed at the “many reasons ” 
which made this delay peculiarly annoying to Mrs. 
Griffiths. She had seen Major Latimer’s eyeglass 
fixed on Alice very often lately, and had surprised 
the couple in many shaded nooks at the different 
“ At Homes,” concerts, etc., that she had been to, and 
she felt sure that Mrs. Griffiths would do all inher 
power to help matters on, and would keep well in the 








I know how glad we shall be to come 
back to it again.” 













“<Tell me about it.’ ’—p. 330. 
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background the fact that he had been Queenie’s lover 
once, and many other people’s beside. 

“Well, if Alice likes him, it is no concern of mine, 
only he wouldn’t have been my choice—he is much 
too artificial.” And then she turned to the task of 
making things smooth for Mrs. Griffiths. “Of 
course it is tiresome—it ’s always vexing to have one’s 
plans upset—but I really don’t see that it need make 
much difference. You say you don’t know what to 
do with Alice. Well, I will soon settle that for you,” 
smiling at Alice as she spoke. “Let her come with 
us. I shall enjoy it ever so much more for having a 
friend with me; and Alice will like it, for she has 
never been to Wales, so she hasn’t any idea what a 
beautiful place it is.” 

“But your father and mother, what will they 
say?” 

“My mother would welcome any guest that I 
invited; and as for papa, I can twist him round my 
little finger.” 

She looked so bright and pretty as she spoke, that 
Mrs: Griffiths, though rather a cold, hard woman, felt 
very much inclined to kiss her; for Queenie Meredith 
was of the type of beauty that attracts men and 
women alike, and wins more love on its way through 
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the world than many lovelier women would do, A 
dangerous gift, this power of fascination ; but Queenie 
had a well-balanced mind, and did not overrate her 
own powers. 

“If you really think——” Mrs. Griffiths began, 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“Tf I really think! Why, I know how pleased my 
people will be. But Alice has said nothing.” 

* It sounded too nice to be true; just when we had 
been in the depths of despair, too. You know I 
should love to go anywhere with you, Queenie; and 
your descriptions of Wales have always fascinated 
me. It seems like a bit of fairyland.” 

“So it is,and you shall be the fairy queen. Well, 
you shall have a proper invitation from mother to- 
night, as I see that nothing else will satisfy Mrs, 
Griffiths.” 

When she had gone, Mrs. Griffiths turned to Alice, 

“Tam glad that is settled. It is the best thing to 
be done, but it is very disappointing.” 

And Alice felt almost guilty that the prospect of 
spending the autumn with the Merediths prevented 
her from being as disappointed as she was evidently 
expected to be. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STONE ROLLED AWAY. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


*“Who shall roll us away the stone?”—Sr. Mark xvi. 4. 


2aiUCH was the anxious question 
which the women of Galilee 
asked of each other as they 
went to the sepulchre on the 
first Easter morning. They 
had seen the body of the Lord 
Jesus laid in the tomb two 
days before ; they had seen the 
great stone which had been 
rolled to the door of the sepulchre ; and now, as they 
came on the third morning to embalm the body of 
their Lord, they were perplexed by the remembrance 
that between it and them there lay this barrier, 
which their unaided strength could not remove. 
Doubtless their perplexity would have been in- 
creased had they known that, since last they saw 
the grave, the seal of the rulers had been placed upon 
that stone, and a guard of Roman soldiers had been 
set to watch it. But as without their knowledge 
that seal had been set and that guard had been 
stationed, so without their knowledge the stone had 
been rolled away, and the Lord of life had risen from 
the dead. When they reached the sacred spot, they 
found the barrier removed ; the grave was empty; a 





guard of angels occupied the post which had been’ 


deserted by the affrighted soldiery ; and they them- 
selves were greeted with words of cheer and comfort— 
“Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which 
was crucified. He is not here: for He is risen, as He 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 


Satisfaction, gladness, and joy soon took the place of 
doubt and fear and sorrow in their breasts; their 
anxious question was more than answered ; a weight 
heavier than that sepulchral stone was lifted from 
their hearts, and they “ran with fear and great joy 
to bring His disciples word.” 

The story of that Easter Day comes still to us with 
messages of hope and gladness. It comes to resolve 
doubts and difficulties that often press heavily upon 
our souls. It comes to speak words of salvation to 
the guilty and of comfort to the mourning ; and if we, 
too, are seeking Jesus, like the women at Christ's 
sepulchre, it will send us away rejoicing, because the 
stone has been rolled away. “Come,” therefore, “and 
see the place where the Lord lay.” 

Have we not each one of us felt, in some form or 
another, that a stone lies at the door of the sepulchre? 
Is there not something very mysterious. very awful, 
very sad about that thing which we call death? Has 
not the anxious question often thrilled through our 
own hearts—‘ Who shall roll us away the stone?” 
Have we not longed to get rid of the oppressive weight 
which the thought of death lays upon our mind, our 
conscience, or our heart? Have we not felt our utter 
powerlessness, in and of ourselves, to resolve its 
mystery, to escape its terrors, to rise superior to its 
bereavements? Alas! “the stone is ‘very great.’” 
For there is the mystery which makes death so dark, 
and the guilt of sin which makes death so terrible, 
and the separations which render death so distressing. 
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Rach of these, in turn, rolls its stone to the grave’s 
mouth, and leaves us bewildered, alarmed, and 
oppressed. And sometimes they combine their triple 
weight, and we look around the world in vain for any 
that can remove it. We find no solace there sufficient 
to assuage our sorrow, no philosophy there clear 
enough to enlighten our darkness, no remedy there 
powerful enough to remove our guilt and sin. 

But “blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to His abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again to a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” It is 
that great fact, and the truths connected with it, 
which give back the answer to our agitated cry: for 
they roll away the stone; they help to solve the 
deepest mysteries of life and death; they speak of 
mercy and salvation to the soul oppressed by the 
sense of sin; and they give us hope and consolation 
concerning our beloved and departed ones in Christ. 
Let us dwell briefly on each of these. 

1. The mystery which makes death perplexing. 
The grave has its secrets, which it never tells. No 
mortal hand -nay unlock its iron gate, or break that 
seal of silence which shuts us out from the world 
beyond. None of our fellow-men have come back to 
tell us what lies at the other side; and so death 
remains to us a mystery. 

I bring the man of skill and science to the bedside 
of the sick and dying, and he throws some light 
upon the disease of the departing one. He can lay his 
hand upon this organism or on that, and tell perhaps 
what the malady is, or how the lesion has occurred. 
But when all is over, when the eyes are closed, and 
the lips sealed, and the heart stilled, and I ask him, 
“What is death?” he tries to give me an explana- 
tion, and when I proceed to probe his informa- 
tion, it is plain that he only knows a few of the 
phenomena of death, but what death really is he does 
not know, just because what life is (that subtle, 
mysterious essence, so pervasive and yet so fugitive) 
he cannot tell: for life is no less a mystery than death 
itself. 

And so when I think of the grave, and that I must 
pass alone through its mysterious portals, and that I 
must make my way alone through its dark corridors, 
and endeavour to find out what lies beyond, I feel 
baffled and bewildered. There is a stone—a sealed 
and guarded stone—and it is “very great.” Who shall 
roll the stone away ? 

But I look at the resurrection of the Christ. I 
find that great fact in His Divine history attested by 
such a mass of evidence as leaves no room for 
reasonable doubt. I hear Him say. “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life” ; “I am He that liveth and was 
dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen ; 
and have the keys of hell and of death.” He tells me, 
so far as I need to know, what lies beyond. He 
assures me, “‘ Because I live ye shall live also.” He 
reveals Himself to me as the firstfruits from the 
dead, and the pledge of a coming and glorious harvest. 
And this lets in a flood of light upon the gross dark- 
ness of the grave, resolves my doubts, and answers my 
eager questionings. I find out, in the resurrection of 
my Lord, that death, which I so much dreaded, has 
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become through Him the door to life eternal, and that 
since the Lord Jesus died as man, and rose again as 


man, “it is blasphemy to call man mortal.” The 
stone is rolled away, and I see that there is life 
beyond the grave, and resurrection too. Christ has 
brought life snd immortality to light, and we can 
gaze upon His spoiled and empty sepulchre with joy, 
and then think upon our own without being baffled by 
bewildering awe. 

2. But if its mystery makes death awful, it is sin 
that makes death terrible, “ for the sting of death is 
sin,” and “ the wages of sin is death.” If we had no 
sin, and no consciousness of sin, how different the 
thought of death would be! It would not, indeed, be 
welcome (for it is unnatural, and we feel it to be an 
irruption into the course of things), but it would not 
be terrible, for it would not necessarily involve misery. 
But sin has rolled a mighty stone to the grave’s 
mouth, and we feel that we would readily die a 
thousand deaths, provided oily that our guilt was 
pardoned and our eternal sali ation assured. 

“Christ died for our sins.” This is the keynote of 
the Gospel. ‘“ He who knew no sin was made sin for 
us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.” He became our surety and our substitute. 
On the cross He made atonement for our sins. In 
the prison of the grave He lay under the arrest of 
justice. But who shall roll away the stone and set 
that prisoner free? Turn to the 28th chapter of St. 
Matthew, and you will find that Christ did not leave 
His prison-house until He was released by a messenger 
from the Court of Heaven. He might have burst His 
prison bars and come forth from the dungeon of death 
of His own accord. But He waited for the due 
release ; and when the glorious angel rolled the stone 
away, it was a proof and pledge that the debt was 
paid, that the great atonement had béen accepted in 
heaven, and that as“ He died for our sins,” so “ He 
rose again for our justification.” 

This, then, is the gospel of the Resurrection. Hear 
how the Apostle states it: “If, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being reconciled. we shall be saved by 
His life.” Hear, again, how he challenges the whole 
universe to bring an accusation against those for 
whom Christ died and rose again, and who by faith in 
Him have made His salvation theirs : “ Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that 
is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us.” 

Thus Christ converted the winding-sheet into a 
wedding garment; thus “He made the tomb a bower 
for angels” and a resting-place for saints. How 
differently Joseph of Arimatheza must have looked 
upon his new sepulchre after Christ had lain in it, 
and risen from it! Before that great event it must 
have been associated in his mind with thoughts of sin 
and sorrow; now it was hallowed with the assur- 
ances of salvation and of glory. Once he thought of 
it rather as the doleful prison where his own body 
must lie in corruption and decay; now he thinks of 
it as the blessed couch from which he would one 
day rise to life and immortality. Its very look and 
character were changed. 
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And thus to-day, if we truly believe in Christ and 
belong to Him, we may entertain feelings of peace, 
and satisfaction, anc joy even beside the grave, for we 
have an interest not only in His death, but in His 
resurrection. We can exclaim, “O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law; but thanks be unto God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The stone of 
judgment and condemnation has been rolled away. 

3. But there is yet another stone which the resur- 
rection of Christ rolls away from the sepulchre, and 
in this case it is from the graves of our loved ones 
who have died in the Lord. 

Is there one of us who has not felt the keen and 
bitter sense of separation when the heavy slab has 
been replaced upon the tomb of a departed friend, or 
when the last green sod has been laid upon the grave 
of those we loved? Did it not seem like a barrier 
between us and them? What would we not have 
given for one look more at the dear face and form, as 
we knew them in life and health? But no; they are 
gone from us, and we may not look upon them more. 
We have buried our dead out of our sight, and the 





stone that covers them, and the clay that presses on + 


them, seems to press down with all its weight upon 
our hearts, and to crush out our very life. Oh! who 
will roll us away the stone? Who will give us back 
our loved and lost? 

Come, ye mourners, come to the Easter grave. 
Christ is risen, and the stone is already rolled away, 
and rolled away for them as well as for Him. It is 
not separation that we read of now; it is restoration. 
That same Jesus whom Mary Magdalen and the other 
women knew and loved in life, and honoured and 
remembered in death—that same Jesus whom they 
laid in the grave with tears and lamentation—“ He is 
risen ” ; He speaks to them, He walks with them, He 
eats with them. He is the same; and “then were 
the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord.” 

And so the rifled grave of Jesus assures us of the 
resurrection of the dead. It was from His blessed 
lips the words of comfort came—‘ Thy brother shall 
rise again.” It was His own sweet voice that 
promised—* Because I live, ye shall live also.” What 
a change He made in regard to that tomb in the 
garden of the honourable counsellor! In every sense 
it was ‘“‘a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet 
laid.” Every grave before it had been a trophy to the 
triumphs achieved by Death ; this was to be a monu- 
ment and memorial of the grand victory gained 
once and for ever over Death by the Lord of life and 
glory. 

And so we think to-day of all that sleep in Jesus :— 

‘They are not tasting death, but taking rest 
On that same holy couch where Jesus lay, 
Soon to awake all glorified and blest, 

When the day dawns, and shadows flee away.” 
Their very dust is guarded ; their bodies are redeemed 
as well as their souls, and they shall be given back to 
us again in all perfection, more dear, more beautiful, 
more blessed than before : “for this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality, and then shall be brought to pass the 
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saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” The stone is rolled away. 

Let us close with a few practical thoughts. 

Is there one of my readers who, like Thomas, has the 
stone of doubt and difficulty lying heavy on his heart? 
Are you perplexed with life’s mysteries and be. 
wildered with death’s darkness? or are you dazzled 
with too much light? Do you fear that all this is too 
good to be true? Are you willing to believe, but yet 
perplexed? Are you saying in an agony of doubt, 
“Who will roll us away the stone?” 

Come to the sepulchre in the garden. Behold the 
risen Christ! Reach hither thy hand and thrust it 
into that wounded side, and “be not faithless, but 
believing.” Dwell upon the resurrection of the Son 
of God, with all its infallible proofs, until it solves thy 
doubts, and draws thee in humble faith and confidence 
to His feet. Learn to understand and believe the 
miracle of His love, and all other miracles and 
mysteries will present little difficulties to thy faith, 

Is there another who, like Peter, feels the load of 
sin and guilt lying heavily upon the conscience? or 
are you burdened with self-reproach and shame for all 
your transgressions against the goodness and the 
grace of Christ? Are you ready to shed bitter tears 
of penitence and remorse because you have neglected 
Him, or forsaken Him, or denied Him? 

Come to the Easter grave. It is empty, but the 
Redeemer stands beside it, and He says, “Go and tell 
my disciples; and Peter, that I am risen from the 
dead.” There is forgiveness in that message. It was 
a word for Peter; it is a word for thee. There is 
forgiveness in His look, and that look is for thee if 
thou wilt only turn with all thy heart, and look to 
Him. He asks you to-day, as He asked the fallen 
disciple by the Sea of Galilee, “ Lovest thou me?” 
Can you, in all broken-heartedness, and yet in all 
sincerity, reply, “Lord, Thou knowest all things; 
Thou knowest that I love Thee”? Then go thy way, 
like him forgiven, and ask grace to live and labour for 
Him till thy life shall end. 

And is there one, like Mary the Magdalene, on 
whom the sorrow of bereavement or disappointment 
has told heavily: whose heart is bowed down greatly, 
not because of sin, for you feel that all that has been 
forgiven for His Name’s sake : not because of mysteries, 
for you are too simple to trouble yourself about 
mysteries ; but because you have lost those whom you 
loved, and parted from those dearer to you than all 
on earth beside? Are you re-echoing the voice of her 
sorrow when she said, “They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him?” 

Look at that Easter grave. The stone so ponderous 
and heavy has been rolled away from it, and it shall 
be rolled away from where your loved ones lie. It is 
the voice of Jesus that speaks to you as it spoke to 
her: “Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest 
thou? Why seek ye the living amongst the dead?” 
Seek rather for Him who says, “ Behold, I go to my 
Father and your Father, to my God and your God.” 
He will keep His loved ones safe until He gives 
them back to you again; for “them that sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him.” “Wherefore, com- 
fort one another with these words,” 
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OLD AND NEW. 


BY EDWARD BRADBURY, AUTHOR OF “ALL ABOUT DERBYSHIRE,” ETC, 








BUXTON. 
(from a Photograph by Messrs. J. Valentine and Son, Dundee.) 


UXTON, like 
Bath,* is no 
parvenu among 
the world’s wa- 
tering - places. 
The famous 
springs of the 
fashionable Spa 
of the Peak 
bubbled up in 
effervescing 
warmth before 





“*The glory that was 
Greece, 

And the grandeur 

that was Rome.” 


St. ANN’S WELL. 
(From a Photograph by J. Valentine and Son, 
Dundee.) 


The healing wa- 
ters gushed out of the rock when the Divine Nazarene 
performed His miracles at Bethesda and Siloam. They 
were sought by the Druids when that barbarous priest- 
hood held their sanguinary ceremonies at Arbor Low, 
Eyam Moor, Hartle Moor, Ashover, Hu-Gaer, and other 
inscrutable stone circles in North Derbyshire. C:esar’s 
brass-mailed legions, driving before them the scythed 
chariots of the ancient Britons, soon made Buxton one 
of their The roads constructed by the 

* See Quiver, August, 1892, pp. 487-742. 
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“ stations.” 


conquerors are the highways of to-day, and distinct 
traces of their camps still dominate the dales of 
Peakland. 

In pre-Reformation times St. Anne’s Well was a 
place of pilgrimage, and the superstitious devotees 
who had crossed the pathless moors and p.unged into 
the deep forests, attributed their relief from pain to 
the patron saint. ignorant, they, of the ninety-nine per 
cent. of nitrogen in the Buxton mineral waters. Hobbes. 
the philosopher of Malmesbury, the grand old past- 
master of metaphysical science, and the tutor to Lord 
Cavendish, writes, in his “ De Mirabilibus Pecci ” :— 

“Unto St. Anne the fountain sacred is ; 
With waters hot and cold its sources rise, 
And in its sulphur veins there medicine tie 
This cures the palsied members of the old, 
And cherishes the nerves grown stiff and cold. 
Crutches the lame unto its brink convey, 
Returning, the ungrates fling them away.” 


During the reign of the “ bright Occidental Star ” 
of the Prayer Book and the “ Fair Vestal throned by 
the West” of Shakespeare’s page, we find Buxton a 
much-sought-after sanatorium, although, to reach the 
place, mountain and morass and unfrequented roads 
had with difficulty to be traversed. Here came her 
favourites: Leicester. and Burleigh, and 
Leicester, who had lost both his head and his heart 


Sussex— 
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over “the Virgin Queen ” ; Burleigh, sighing, while he 
was yet under fifty, “I quake to hear of death ; but 
my life, full of cares and miseries, desireth to be 
dissolved” ; Sussex, such an unlimited hydropot as to 
admit: ‘* The water I have drunke liberally, begyning 
with three pynts, and so encreasyng dayly a pynt till I 
shall agyne reterne to 3 pynts, and then I make an 
end.” The charge for the use of the waters at that 
period is in strange contrast to the prices paid for the 
most luxurious baths at Buxton to-day. A sliding 
scale seems to have been adjusted according to the 
sufferer’s social status. For example, every yeoman 
paid 12 pence, every gentleman 3s., every esquire 
3s. 4d., every knight 6s. 8d., every lord and baron 10s., 
every, viscount 13s, 4d., every earl 20s., every marquis 
30s., every duke £3 10s., every archbishop £5, every 
bishop 40s., every judge 20s, every gloctor and 
serjeant-at-law 10s., every chancellor and_ utter 
barrister 6s. 8d., every archdeacon, prebendary, and 
canon 5s., every minister 12 pence, every duchess 40s., 
every “marquesse ” 20s., every countess 13s. 4d., every 
baroness 10s., every lady 6s. 8d., every gentlewoman 2s. 
The proceeds were equally divided among the pre- 
siding physician and the imdigent patients. Mary 
Queen of Scots visited Buxton four times, in the 
custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. She sought the 
waters to alleviate “‘a payne in her syde’—the one 
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nearest to her heart, we opine. On a window in the 
Old Hall where she stayed—a building still in ex. 
istence, but converted into a famous hotel—she 
scribbled with a diamond these valedictory words: 
“* Buxtona, que calide celebrabere nomine lymphe,” 
i.¢., “Buxton, thou shalt be celebrated by the re. 
nown of thy warm water.” From the time of Mary 
to Victoria the history of the progress of Buxton ig 
full of valuable, suggestive notes. For instance, let 
us quote the archaic author, “Iohn Iones, Phisition, 
at the King’s Mede, near Derby, Anno Salutis 1572”: 
“And surely, the sweetness and pleasantness of the 
Water of the Bath sheweth some excellent Ore;., 
but so fair, so pleasant, so delectable, that it would 
seem to be a dulce Bath made by Art, rather than by 
Nature. It mundifieth all Parts, which thing is wel] 
proved daily there.” Yet Lord Macaulay, in his cock- 
sure style, tells us : “ England, however, was not, in the 
seventeenth century, destitute of watering-places. The 
gentry of Derbyshire and the neighbouring counties 
repaired to Buxton, where-they were crowded into 
low wooden sheds, and regaled with oat-cake and 
with a viand which the hosts called mutton, but 
which the guests shrewdly suspected to be dog.” 
At the risk of being tediously historical in our local 
references, we cannot omit mention of “Through 
England on a Side-saddle in the time of William and 





IN THE GARDENS, BUXTON, 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. J. Valentine and Son, Dundee.) 
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Mary: being the Diary of Celia Fennes.” The 
adventurous equestrienne journeyed to Buxton, and 
«at the largest house in the place she found the 
charges unreasonable and the lodgings bad—two 
beds in a room, some three beds and four in one 
room, so that if you have not company enough of 
your own to fill a room, they will be ready to put 
others into the same chamber, and sometimes they 
are so crowded that three must lie in one bed.” 

To-day, Buxton is a spa of palatial hotels, hydros, 
beautiful grounds, delightful drives, and modern 
villas and terraces. The thermal waters are so 
powerful that it is not prudent to bathe in them 
without having previously taken medical advice. 
Winter cold does not diminish their heat nor: summer 
drought the supply ; and they are taken alike by the 
peasant and the peer, the poorest rheumatic cripple 
and the noble duke with the hereditary gout. A new 
Pump Room, the gift of the late Duke of Devonshire, 


is (1892) being erected in front of the Crescent, 
ata cost of £4,000. 

One of the noblest charities in the country 
is the Devonshire Hospital at Buxton, which 
annually relieves, or cures, diseases of the 
locomotory and nervous system in between two 
and three thousand cases, many of them of a 
morbid or chronic character. The means to support 
this beneficent institution are provided by the volun- 
tary subscriptions and contributions of the public ; and 
large as is its yearly bereavement of friendly sup- 
porters, their places are supplied, and the powers of 
the great charity have known no abatement. This 
Palace of Pain does not distinguish between creed, or 
class, or caste. The mere algebra of money cannot 
measure the good work done within its walls. The 
great dome of this hospital is second only in size to St. 
Peter's at Rome, and covers an area of half an acre. 
It roofs over the circus space used for exercising horses 
in the old coaching days. The lower storey, which 
used to form stables, makes a number of cheerful 
wards; while the upper storey, once the sleeping 
quarters. of coachmen and ostlers, is also admirably 
utilised. Standing immediately under the centre of 
the dome, the visitor can call at will a startlingly 
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realistic echo, and the floor is used for recreation pur- 
poses. Flowers, and reading and writing tables, make 
the vast space cheerful. 

The churches and chapels of Buxton are fairly re- 
presentative of most phases of religious thought, and 
of nearly all the creeds of the Christian world. There 
are altogether seventeen places of worship in the 
Buxton radius. 

The “mother” church of Buxton is St. Anne’s, 
a quaint little edifice in Higher Buxton, erected 
in 1625. 

Buxton should, by its bracing position (more than 
1,000 feet above the sea-level), its ozone-laden air, its 
beautiful surroundings, residential refinement, social 
charms, and absence of manufactures, be attractive 
enough in itself ; but as the centre of one of the most 
picturesque parts of the United Kingdom, it specially 
claims our admiring homage. It may be aptly com- 
pared to the heart of a shield, or to the axles ofa 


wheel the spokes of which radiate in every direction 
to spots of poetic beauty or historic interest—to 
hoary Haddon Hall, and gorgeous Chatsworth, “the 
Palace of the Peak”: to romantic Matlock, and Dove 
Dale the indescribable: to the valleys of the Derwent 
and the Wye, the weird caverns of Castleton, the 
morose wilds of the majestic Kinderscout: to 
Bolsover Castle, Hardwick Hall, Wingfield Manor, 
and other places to transport the painter, captivate 
the antiquary, tempt the angler, and instruct the 
geologist, whose pursuit has been playfully defined 
as the “art of skinning flints’; whilst the district 
should delight the non-Paleolithic anc  anti- 
Pleistocene people who, like poor George Dawson, 
hate theology, geology, and botany, but love religion, 
the rocks and flowers. Haddon Hall presents per- 
haps the most perfect specimen of the medieval 
mansion in existence, and is always associated with 
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(From @ Photograph by Messrs. J. Valentine and Son, Dundee.) 


the Lochinvar love-legend of Dorothy Vernon’s flight 
with John Manners in Queen Elizabeth’s glorious 
days. Chatsworth is a treasure-house of art that 
might belong to the people instead of its patrician 
owner, so freely does the Duke of Devonshire throw 
open its sumptuous apartments, its picture galleries, 
its splendid grounds and crystal palaces full of 


‘* Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names.” 


Matlock has extorted from Mr. Ruskin the con- 
fession that he “ owes more to the Via Gellia than the 
Via Mala, to the dripping wells of Matlock than the 
dust-rain of Lauterbrunnen.” Speaking of the pic- 
turesque beauty of the Peak of Derbyshire in general, 
and of Matlock Bath in particular, he observes :— 
“JT can’t find anything like Derbyshire anywhere else. 
‘J'ai beau, as our polite neighbours untranslatably 


OLERIDGE once described this Epistle to 
pP the Romans as the profoundest book in 
existence; and a French writer of our 
time, looking at its massiveness and ma- 
jesty on the one hand, and at the finish 
and beauty of its details on the other, speaks of it as 
the cathedral of the Christian faith. Having in the 











express it, to scale the precipices of the Wengern 


amar me Alp and Manfred, to penetrate with Faust the 


defiles of the Brocken : the painlessly accessible 
turrets of Matlock High Tor, the guiltlessly 
traceable Lovers’ Walks by the Derwent, have 
for me still more attractive peril and a dearer 
witchery.” At Dove Dale Dr. Johnson found 
his Happy Valley of “ Rasselas,” Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton philosophised and fished; 
the miserable, morbid Recusseau meditated; ind 
Thomas Moore heard the sweet chimes of “ Those 
Evening Bells” which he has swung into a melody 
more musical than that evoked from their metal 
throats. Castleton is associated with Sir Walter Scott's 
“Peveril of the Peak,” and with caverns that would 
appal the imagination of even Mr. Rider Haggard, 
Kinderscout is the scene of Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
“David Grieve ;” and Mr. L. J. Jennings, M.P., in an 
otherwise blasé book (“ Rambles among the Hills”), is 
“enthused” by the fine grouping of the hills in this 
wild region of the grouse and the heather ; while Mr. 
Alfred Rimmer, in ‘‘ Our Old Country Towns,” regrets 
that Castleton is “not on the Rhine or in the middle 
of France, instead of being only a walking distance 
from Chapel-en-le-Frith station on the Midland Rail- 
way.” 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF THE DIVINE GIFTS AND THE DIVINE CALL. 
BY THE REY. JOHN BROWN, D.D., MINISTER OF THE BUNYAN CHURCH, BEDFORD. 


‘For the gifts and calling of God are without repentance.”—Romans xi. 29. 


first eight chapters dealt with the great question of 
sin and redemption, and shown the way in which 
God sets men right by forgiveness and keeps them 
right by the impartation of a new life, St. Paul then 
passes to a subject which always lay near to his heart: 
namely, that of the spiritual condition of his own 
people, the Jewish nation. He loved them with 8 
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patriotism which was passionate in its fervour. To 
him it was an infinite sorrow that they, by their 
rejection of the Messiah and their obstinate unbelief, 
had shut themselves out from the gracious purpose of 
Heaven. He would willingly have sacrificed himself 
if only thereby he could have saved them. “I could 
wish myself accursed from Christ,” said he, “for my 
brethren, my kindred according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites.” 

But a gleam of light even now shoots through the 
darkness. After all, asks he, is this rejection of Israel 
final? Hath God cast away His people for ever—the 
people He foreknew, and loved, and trained? “God 
forbid!” he replies, answering his own question. 
“He has certainly not cast away all Israel, for I 
myself am an Israelite, and others of my nation have, 
with me, found their way to Christ. To draw an 
historic parallel, it is now as in the time of Elijah. 
When that prophet, in his depression, came to regard 
himself as the only man who had remained faithful to 
the covenant of Jehovah, what said the answer of God 
tohim ?—‘I have left for myself seven thousand who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.’ Even so now there 
isa faithful remnant still.” 

Having thus shown that the rejection of Israel was 
only partial, he next shows that it was only tem- 
porary: that God had not done with His people yet, 
but that they had still a great part to play in the 
spiritual history of the future. They were soon to be 
wanderers, without a fatherland they could call their 
own, a nation without the symbols of nationality; yet 
there was still the old love for them in the heart of 
God, and He had still a great work for them yet to do 
—‘for the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance.” 

We have here two things—God’s gifts, and God's 
calling based upon the gifts, and both declared to be 
without repentance. First: The gifts of God are with- 
mt repentance, These two words, “without repent- 
ance,” are the translation of one word, and that one 
word occurs only twice in the New Testament—here, 
and in the passage where the Apostle, contrasting 
godly sorrow with the sorrow of the world, says that 
“godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not 
That is to say, such repentance is 
followed by no regret; no man is ever sorry that he 
has repented of his sins. In like manner, God’s gifts 
once bestowed are not lightly recalled. Freely given, 
they are steadily continued from age to age, they 
are without repentance; even when misused and 
neglected, they are made in some way to work out the 
gracious purpose Of Heaven. This is true of His 
commonest gifts of all. The sun still shines on, after 
ages of undimmed splendour, and the earth still brings 
forth of herself, first the blade, then the ear, and after 
that the full corn in the ear. We can always rely on 
the force of gravitation and on those subtle chemical 
affinities on which the very existence of life depends. 
Winter may cover the earth with desolation for a 
while, but spring-time always comes back again, bring- 
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ing with it the same tender green to the forest leaves, 
the same sweet beauty to the orchard blossom and the 
wild flower in the dell, Summer glory, too, ever 
follows, as of old, upon spring-time beauty, while 
through a thousand generations men see their harvests 
turn to autumn gold in the fields around them. 

But gifts like these, steadfast and munificent as 
they are, were not those in the mind of the Apostle 
when he wrote the words before us. The word trans- 
lated “ gifts” is one almost entirely peculiar to him in 
the New Testament, and is used by him in the sense of 
an endowment of power. It is analogous to what we 
say ourselves when we speak of the gift of the poet 
or the musician, of the orator or the artist, meaning 
thereby special aptitude or faculty for doing some- 
thing. In the passage before us, St. Paul is speaking 
of a special endowment of power bestowed upon a 
nation : for a nation may be specially gifted as well as 
aman. It has frequently been noticed that in God’s 
education of the world different nations have had 
different parts assigned to them. Through centuries 
of difficult and tumultuous history, for example, the 
ancient Roman people acquired the genius of govern- 
ment, and gave to the nations a great and enduring 
system of law, while to the Greek seemed to be as- 
signed the gift and service of cultivating the reason 
and taste of mankind, thus laying the foundations of 
our modern literature, and becoming the forerunner 
among the nations in the development of science and 
art. 

The special gift conferred upon the Hebrew people 
of whom the Apostle was speaking was ofa kind 
different from either of these, but not less vital to 
human welfare. It was theirs, by means of super- 
natural revelation through prophet and seer, to 
minister to the God-consciousness of the human soul, 
to deal with the conscience and the religious life. 
Beyond all doubt they have done this more than any 
other nation. “The spiritual thirst of mankind has 
for ages been quenched at Hebrew fountains "—the 
profoundest thoughts of God and of His righteousness 
to be found anywhere in the world, the clearest and 
most fruitful ideas of His nature, His moral govern- 
ment, and His personal relations to the souls of men, 
have come to us from them. It is true that the 
nation. as a nation, proved unfaithful to their calling 
in that supreme hour when the’ Messiah appeared : 
that the leaders of religious thought, having stiffened 
into formalism, crucified Him whom they ought to 
have welcomed. But passing by these, we find that 
God’s special gift to that people lingered among them 
still. What a preacher of righteousness was that 
John the Baptist, who was sent to prepare the way of 
the Lord; what sublime spiritual insight, what soar- 
ing vision of God, was given to that other John, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved ; and who can forget the 
high intellectual force made spiritually luminous 
which was vouchsafed to St. Paul? These men and 
those who worked with them have exerted an influence 
on the religious life of mankind which grows not less, 
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but more, as the world moves on and the centuries 
pass. Aud what tue Apustie here tells, is that this 
ethnic spiritual gift is not finally lost, but merely held 
in abeyance. When God’s good time has come it will 
blossom and burgeon again. What form the work 
will take, and when it will have to be done, it is not 
for us to forecast. But of one thing the Apostle 
assures us: that at some time in the future, known to 
God, this marvellous people shall once more realise 
the Divine gift and respond to the Divine call, and 
that when they do, it will be the beginning of a new 
religious era for the Gentile world as well as for 
themselves. The receiving of them back shall be as 
life from the dead. They are still beloved for the 
fathers’ sake, their special powers shall once more leap 
into life; “for the gifts of God are without repent- 
ance.” 

But it may be well now to come nearer home to 
ourselves. When the men of the seventeenth century 
were reading their Bibles to see how of old God led 
and inspired the Hebrew nation, Oliver Cromwell said 
to them: ‘We, too, are a people with the stamp of 
God upon us, whose appearances and provi- 
dences among us are not to be outmatehed by any 
story.” That was true insight, thus to be able to see 
God in the living present as well as in the historic 
past. For man is still dear to the heart of God, 
and God is still near to all men and to all nations as 
they are able to receive Him. In modern days, as 
in ancient, God’s gifts have been steadily persistent, 
without repentance and without recall. It is to Him 
we owe it that we have had men with the vision and 
faculty divine of the poet, men with great construct- 
ive genius as statesmen, men with large inventive 
power, men with scientific insight, and men with the 
organising power needful to place our commerce and 
our industries on massive foundations. It is of God’s 
gift that we have had from time to time those who 
could look ahead and discern the nation’s needs ; those 
who were strong to lead us in some great hour of 
national peril, to inspire the nation with their own 
lofty convictions, and to brace its energies to daring 
and difficult enterprise. We thank God for harvests 
and fruitful seasons: let us also thank Him for men 
who have pioneered our way to nobler realms of 
thought, for men who have spoken burning words of 
conviction to the national conscience, for men who 
have grappled with great social wrongs and done 
battle with injustice, for men who have helped to 
make vivid to us the spiritual world and our own 
personal responsibility to the God of our life. 

Nor must we think only of great men and great 
gifts. The humblest man you meet has his own 
proper gift of God. His life is the embodiment of a 
Divine idea, and he can do a work and fill a place given 
to no other man. It is on the love and patient service 
of lowly people, on the skill of the multitude of 
workers, that the welfare of the commonwealth largely 
depends; and it is God who has given them the 
power they possess. Long since, it was written that 








Bezaleel, the son of Uri, was skilful as a worker jp 
metals and a carver in wood, because t!:e Spirit of God 
had given him wisdom and understanding, Long 
since, too, the prophet told us that the husbandman jg 
wise as a cultivator of the soil because “his God doth 
instruct him to discretion, and doth teach him.” Ajj 
inventions and improvements in agriculture the same 
prophet traces back through man to God : “ This also 
cometh from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working.” If we could fee] 
this in every department of service, it would ennoble 
our lives. It has been well said : “ If men and women 
went into each day’s toil with not a vague shadowy 
idea, but a great and vivid conviction that the 
strength, the skill, the ingenuity, power of adroit and 
delicate touch, power of fanciful and beautiful design. 
ing, strength to sling the hammer and make the anvil 
ring, delicacy, deftness, knack, that indescribable 
way of doing just the right thing at the right time, 
which is so marvellous to watch—that all this is a 
Divine gift, bearing the seal of the most High God, 
the pledge of His thought and care and love, a holy 
trust to be used for Him—would not such a conviction 
be as good as it was great, as redemptive as it was 
real?” 

But we must not stop at the intellectual and prac- 
tical gifts which God bestows upon men. For this 
world is not all, and there are moments when we feel 
that it is not—moments when a man withdraws 
himself into the mount, and in silence looks at the 
solemn destiny that awaits him, at the endless road 
that lies before him. At such times we feel that the 
gifts of which we have just spoken are for this life, 
and cannot reach beyond it, and that there is a yet 
higher life. which aims at pure goodness: a higher 
spiritual world, in which men exercise a higher kind 
of faculty. It is for the calling into exercise these 
higher spiritual faculties that Christ came and the 
Spirit was given. The purpose of redemption is not 
only to blot out sin by forgiveness, but to give back to 
the man those spiritual powers which sin has kept 
down in dishonouring disuse, those spiritual powers 
which are higher in quality even than the intellectual, 
and which ally men more closely with God and the 
Eternal World. When a man has been forgiven, set 
right with God as to his past, a new life opens before 
him, new powers come into exercise. In so far as 
these spiritual powers are concerned, each man ac- 
cording to his nature is variously endowed. In the 
spiritual region, as in the intellectual, each hath his 
own proper gift of that God who divides to every man 
severally as He will. The grasp of faith, the intensity 
of love, the power of sympathy vary. In one there is 
a saintly meekness, in another wisdom; one man is 
strong to endure, another clear-sighted to guide ; one 
man has influence in ruling, another in giving ; one 
man shows his strength it: soul-stirring exhortation, 
another in showing mercy and pitifulness; one is 
marked by angelic contemplation. another by burning 
charity ; while there are also hidden souls who by 
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prayer and quietly consistent lives seem to shed a 

blessing on all around them. 
There are thus personal gifts of spiritual sort con- 
tinued and repeated in the Church from generation to 
generation in multitudes of lives. And finally, there 
is that other gift which pours life into the rest and 
puts them at their best—the gift of the Divine Spirit: 
a gift which is continued on through all the ages. 
This gift of the Spirit is the gift of God Himself, as 
an indwelling, ennobling,; and sanctifying power to 

’ His creature. When the majesty of the Divine 
government has been vindicated and its moral prin- 
ciples upheld : when every claim of truth and justice 
has been met and satisfied, and all ruptured relations 
healed by Christ and His atoning work, there comes to 
believing souls this other gift—the manifestation of 
the Divine Spirit to profit withal. This comes into 
the man’s own native powers as the tide comes into a 
river, swelling its stream in volume and strength. 
The Spirit goes down into the man deeper than 
thought, into the very substance of his being; finds 
out the fountains of feeling, purifies the streams, 
enlarges them, and makes them flow into better 
channels; creates and renews the inmost strength, 
and fills the soul with a secret sense of God. This 
gift-Spirit is a gift to the Church for evermore: a 
gift for believing men, without repentance and with- 
out recall. 

Then, secondly: The words before us speak of the 
Call of God as well as of the Gifts of God; and the 
Cali, equally with the Gift, is without repentance. 

It is an impressive fact that while we are living 
this earthly life we are God-haunted men ; that He is 
not far from any one of us; that the Infinite breaks in 
upon the finite, and speaks to our very soul. It is a 
great hour in a man’s life when he wakes up to the 
sense of God, as Jacob did at Bethel: a great hour, 
and the forerunner of hours greater still. 

* God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 
If thon hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor ; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find.” 


1. God’s call takes various forms. Abram was liv- 
ing a simple life among his own people in his far-off 
Chaldean home, when one day the Lord said to him— 
“Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
shew thee.” Upon this there follow these quiet words 
—“So Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken to 
him.” 
much they mean !—the breaking-up of old associations, 
the leaving the old home, and the beginning of a new 
life among strange people in a strange land. In such 
case it costs much to obey the Divine call, but see how 
much came out of it—the founding of a new nation, 
the opening of a new revelation of God to the world, 
the beginning of the great work of human redemp- 
tion. And God’s call has come in similar shape, with 
diverse result, many a time since. If it was the call of 


How soon these words are spoken, but how 
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God that sent Abram from east to west across the 
desert to found the Hebrew nation, it was not less the 
call of God that sent the Pilgrim Fathers from east to 
west across the Atlantic to found the New England 
States. It may be said it was persecution that sent 
them forth. That is true, but it is only half the 
truth. It was God who sent them forth, and sent 
them forth, as He sent Abram, to found a great 
nation. God underlies all history, and all forces are 
working out His Divine and loving ends. Ax? this 
which is true of nations is true also, ona smaller 
scale, of our own personal lives. There are times 
when God breaks up a man’s surroundings and sends 
him forth to new scenes and circumstances, that He 
may make more of the man himself. The prophet 
says that it is with God and us as with the potter and 
the clay. The vessels the potter makes are the result 
of long and careful thought, the embodiment of ideas 
worked out beforehand. With passionate eagerness 
this artist in clay has sought out beautiful forms from 
nature, toiled to make new combinations of colour and 
form. And sometimes, when the work has proceeded 
up to a certain point, he breaks up the clay he is work- 
ing, puts it upon the wheel again, turning it to other 
shapes and other uses. So with the Divine Artist and 
the lives He is shaping. Sometimes He seems to be 
breaking them up, turning them into new directions, 
but only that He may give them a nobler destiny. 
Notwithstanding all his visions, Joseph finds himself 
in an Egyptian dungeon ; yet that dungeon proved to 
be the right way to a Prime Minister’s palace. When 
his shepherd days are over, David comes to be an out- 
law, hiding in caves or hunted like a partridge on the 
mountains; still, it was the appointed way to the 
throne of Israel. So it is with many of us when the 
call of God comes to us. One set of circumstances 
having done all for us that it can, God, who is always 
carrying on our spiritual education, breaks up our 
surroundings, and sends us forth to new scenes, 
struggles, and enterprises. We are reluctant, it may 
be ; we cling to that which has grown homelike and 
familiar to us. and we feel the chill of coming change. 
Still, the call of God is upon us, and go forth we must. 
And after all, we perhaps live long enough to thank 
God that it was so. It cost Abram many a pang, we 
may be sure, to sever the old ties, yet surely it was 
better for him to set out for Canaan than to tarry 
among the idols of his people on the other side the 
flood. In like manner, it is better for us, if God so 
wills it, to go forth to the new than to rust and 
stagnate in the midst of the old. 

2. The call of God may take another form—that of 
summoning us to special acts of service. God met 
Moses in the silence of the Midian desert, and said to 
him: “I am the God of thy fathers. I have seen the 
afflictions of my people, and am come to send thee unto 
Pharaoh.” That was a call from God which issued in 
the liberation of a nation of slaves. To a call from 


God also the patriot responds when to save his country 
It is this which sends the 
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missionary forth to rescue de,raded men from debas- 
ing idolatries. If you ask him why he went far 
hence among the heathen, he will answer—‘“ His Word 
was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could 
not stay.” The call keeps coming. To all great 
deliverances all noble ministries, and all generous 
philanthropies the real impulse comes from God. It 
is God we have to thank for patriots and benefactors, 
for missionaries and men of mercy, for all who have 
given their lives to save their brethren, to elevate 
their race. It is His breath that breathes over the 
world and renews the face of the earth. The men 
who have made the noblest sacrifices and done the 
noblest work have been those who have heard most 
clearly the call of God in their souls, and have felt 
most surely that He gave them their work to do. 
When the call to service comes, there are times when 
we are ready to shrink back under a sense of weakness 
and unworthiness. Yet even then it is better to go 
forward, trusting in Him who calls, than to take 
counsel of craven fear and a misgiving heart. For 
when God gives us work to do, He gives power to do 
it; power comes upon us as we go. “Who am I that 
I should go to Pharaoh ?” asks Moses, “that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?” 
But the rising fear was quelled by the instant promise 
—‘“Certainly I will be with thee”; and never was 
promise more truly fulfilled, as Moses himself must 
have felt on that day when he and the nation he had 
liberated stood on the wilderness side of the sea, and the 
Egyptians, their pursuers, lay dead upon the sea-shore. 
The way men bear themselves towards the Divine 
will, yielding or resisting, is a revelation of character, 
and shapes their future. Jonah, commanded to go 
east to Nineveh, fled west to Tarshish, and learned by 
bitter experience the truth of his own words: “They 
that observe lying vanities forsake their own mercy.” 
On the other hand. another Apostle of the Gentiles 
tells us that when “it pleased God to reveal His Son in 
him, that he might preach Him among the heathen, 
immediately he conferred not with flesh and blood ;” 
as he told King Agrippa, he “ was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” Divine was the call and prompt 
the obedience. “Straightway he preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that He is the Son of God.” God 
sends visions that we may discharge duties. Revela- 
tion is not for curiosity, but for service. It shines 
above us like the stars, but it shines to guide our lives. 
Men, of course, may refuse when God commands, for 
He places no man’s will under iron compulsion. We 
can choose which of two roads we will travel, but it 
is a sorrowful thing when we choose the road of 
disobedience, when the illumination of conscience is 
not followed by the surrender of the will. For not 
only is the work not done, but the man himself is the 








worse for not doing it. His ideai vaniol.es, he grows 
more commonplace, more incapable of seeing the 
Divine, and so the chances of a noble life are lost. On 
the other hand, every step forward in obedience 
prepares the way for another ; every duty faithfully 
discharged makes the eye more clear to look on the 
vision of God, and the ear more sensitive to the 
whispers of the Eternal Voice. 

3. Finally, the call of God to some men is a call to 
break away from a sinful, godless life. Such calls 
come at times even to the worst of men. A man may 
feed for a while on the husks of swine, but the time 
comes when his nature turns against them. You may 
shut up an eagle in a cage, but you cannot keep it 
from sighing for the mountain summits. The mere 
life of this world—the life of self-pleasing and self. 
indulgence—is not enough for the soul that God has 
made for Himself, and He gives the man to feel it, 
He gives him to feel it sometimes by awakening in 
him a restless, accusing conscience. Shadows of the 
past haunt the present, turning brightest day into 
darkest night. Men’s sins have a strange way of find. 
ing them out long after they have been committed, 
and this very restlessness may be God’s voice in the 
soul, saying, “Come now, let us reason together, saith 
the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” 

In other ways, too, the call comes. It comes some- 
times in the shape of personal trouble, sweeping down 
upon the man’s life. Perhaps he has been trying to 
make his life complete without God, trying to make 
his paradise here instead of yonder. And it may be 
that he seemed to succeed for a while ; but only for 
while. For changes came. The shadow fell where 
the love dwelt; there was a vacant chair, and when 
that chair became vacant the light of the house 
seemed to go out, and in the silence and desolation 
which followed, God’s voice was heard calling the 
stricken heart to its true home and its true rest. 
Thus in many ways—in outward change and inward 
experience, by the pleading voice and the striving 
Spirit, by weariness of heart and hungerings and 
thirstings of soul—men may find out for themselves 
that God calls them from sin and death to righteous- 
ness and life. Blessed are they who are not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision, who are conquered 
by love and pardon, and who come to be the glad 
servants of that Lord Jesus who saves and renews. 
Let him that is athirst come, and come now. To delay 
is to disobey, and to disobey is to be lost. But he who 
comes shall be met by the all-redeeming Love, and he 
shall find a new life and a new world. The gift of 
God is eternal life; all-satisfying, all-enduring. It is 
without repentance, and so is the call which ever and 
again comes with it. 
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“The effort at recollection overpowered the unhappy man.’ ”—p. 348. 


CHAPTER I. 
"OU ’RE late to-night, sir.” 

“Yes ; I was kept at Saxon Abbey. The 
old man died an hour ago.” 

“Poor body, and he alone in the world!” 
said the doctor’s housekeeper, as she finished 
laying her master’s supper. 

Amold Crane was popular in Penwold parish, 
where his father and grandfather had lived before 
him, and,as the people had a strong objection to being 
prescribed for by “a stranger” to the place. his 
income should have been ample for the maintenance 


~ 


of his bachelor establishment. Yet he was burdened 
with debts of which he and his creditors alone knew 
—debts incurred in earlier years, and added to by 
later extravagances. He hated economy and loved 
luxurious living ; this was the simple explanation of 
his position. 

The study which he entered to-night was richly 
furnished; rare pictures and china decorated the 
walls, the supper-table showed silver and fine glass, 
the very food was of the costliest kind. 

And Dr. Crane looked in keeping with his sur- 
roundings. His intellectual face was handsome, 
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though it would have borne token, to a physi- 
ognomist’s eye, of moral weakness—that weakness 
which can make an otherwise honest man fall low 
before temptation, supposing that he relies solely 
upon his own faulty strength. To-night the doctor’s 
dark eyes were restless ; he seemed agitated, but good, 
deaf Mrs, Norris thought that this was because he 
had just come from a friend’s death-bed. 

Old Mr. Saxon had been Crane’s counsellor for 
years, and had done much to check the younger man’s 
love of luxury. For “the Squire,” as local respect 
called him, had set all men the example of living 
within a small income. All but one wing of Saxon 
Abbey had been closed auring his life, and the estate 
had been kept up somehow, though it no longer paid 
for its own maintenance. Neighbours had urged the 
old man to sell the land, not to impoverish himself 
for the sake of keeping it in the family. But the 
Squire, while listening kindly to all advice, had kept 
his own counsel, and followed his own wishes, so 
that Saxons might still own Saxon land after his 
death. 

This was the friend who had just died in Dr. 
Crane’s arms. 

Mrs. Norris was attached to her master. She had 
been his nurse once upon a time, and thought herself 
entitled to sympathise in his evident trouble. 

Putting up her ear-trumpet as a suggestion that 
she was ready to be conversed with, she said, pausing 
by his chair before leaving the room— 

“Eh, but it’s sad to think there’s one good man the 
less in the world ; for the Squire was a good man, for 
all folk say he was weak-headed. If he did think too 
much of his land, well, there’s a many as takes no 
care at all of their property, which is worse, to my 
thinking. And he that poor, too! What’ll become 
of the old place, sir?” 

Arnold Crane looked keenly at her. 

“T don’t know. He has left a will, which the vicar 
and I witnessed ; but undoubtedly the Squire’s mind 
failed him latterly. If there were any persons in- 
terested, I should say that the document might be 
disputed, but there is no one likely to do that.” 

“Everything will go to his nephew, Mr. Philip 
Saxon, who is in foreign parts, I suppose, sir? ” 

“Yes, yes. That will do, Mrs. Norris, that will 
do!” said the doctor with sudden testiness. “The 
supper is ready? Ah, that’s right. I need it; I am 
tired, and want to be alone.” 

“The poor dear man’s worrying, and doesn’t like 
me to see it,” was the good old woman’s inner coms 
ment, as, without another word, she bustled ont of the 
room. 

Left to himsejf, Dr. Crane neglected his meal, and 
began to pace the room with the quick step of a man 
whose fatigue is purely mental. Half-sentences, 
ejaculations, came from his lips at times. There was 
no creature but his deaf housekeeper in the house, 
so that he could allow himself the poor satisfaction 
of uttering his thoughts aloud. 

“Insane!” he murmured. “Why not? His mind 
wandered at the last. Besides, no one will doubt my 
testimony : all Penwold will think the will a piece 
of absurdity. He seemed a poor man. If I alone 


knew differently, why should I not benefit by the 
knowledge? Mr. Philip Saxon! Why should a 
stranger claim land and gold as well? True, the land 
without the gold is worthless ; but what is that to 
me? Iwas asason to the dead. I deserve all!” 

He paused suddenly before a portrait that hung 
above the mantelpiece ; the pictured face was that of 
his father, the upright man to whose mind dishonour 
was worse than death or any other ill. 

The doctor covered his face with his hands for a 
moment, but his heart was at work, repelling good 
impulses. He remembered his debts, the disgrace 
which would overtake him some day when: his 
ereditors turned him out of his luxurious home, 
ruining his practice with his reputation. 

During a sleepless night he made but little fight 
against temptation, and morning found him de. 
termined in his evil purpose. 

After Mr. Saxon’s funeral, his will was read in the 
presence of the dead man’s few friends, and of Philip 
Saxon, his heir and nephew. All its dispositions 
were in Philip’s favour, he obtaining possession of 
the whole property, “ As also of the sum of £1,000, 
saved by me from the wreck of a fortune, and hidden 
with the knowledge of my dear friend, Arnold Crane.” 
So ran the clause. 

Philip was an older man than the doctor had 
expected him to be: tall, bearded, and grave-eyed, a 
widower with an only daughter. 

After the lawyer had finished reading the will, 
Crane approached Saxon. 

“Mr, Saxon, it is with great regret that I inform 
you that the late gentleman was not in possession of 
his full‘ faculties when that will was made, and that 
the £1,000 existed only in his imagination. The 
delusion of the possession of wealth frequently attacks 
enfeebled minds. The vicar, Mr. Lambert, will sup- 
port my testimony ; we both signed the document in 
ignorance of its contents.” 

Philip looked from one to the other. 

“Of course I accept your explanation, gentlemen,” 
he said. “TI never believed that my uncle had more 
than a small income.” 

Mr. Lambert naturally believed Dr. Crane's state- 
ment, and had regarded the Squire’s repeated asser- 
tions as to his wealth as mere fancies; and other 
neighbours added the weight of their testimony to 
that of the popular doctor, telling Philip Saxon 
anecdotes of his dead relative’s small economies, 
repeating the village opinion respecting his poverty. 

From all lips he heard also praises of Dr. Crane, 
whose word was held true as a bond in Penwold. 

From that time the doctor’s secret creditors troubled 
him no longer. Other troubles jhe had, but not 
pecuniary ones; success followed his professional 
work ; he gained himself a reputation by his medical 
books and pamphlets; the great world outside Pen- 
wold began to speak his name, fame and prosperity 
to smile upon him. Yet in the privacy of his home, 
in the long silent hours of the night, sometimes even 
in moments of the day when critical issues hung 
upon his efforts, a sharp pang of thought would 
seize and almost unnerve him. He would hear 
ringing in his ears the old Squire’s last words— 
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“God bless you, Crane! you’ve been a true friend 
to me.” 

Silver streaks began to show in the doctor's dark 
hair; his temper became uncertain ; lines crossed his 
formerly smooth brow; nervous tremblings seized 
him when he rested after hard duties feverishly 
accomplished. He was still a young man, one who 
might well have been buoyed up by worthy pride had 
it not been for conscience ; but he was altering for the 
worse—every day made some visible change in him. 

The Penwold gossips spoke of overwork; only the 
doctor himself knew that it was remorse, not labour, 
which was wrecking his life. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Yes, we have been at the Abbey nearly two years. 
See, the roses are beginning to bloom again, just as 
they were when I first saw the dear old place. And 
now it has to be sold! Ah, well, God must have 
sent us here for some wise and good purpose, or I 
would say I wish I had never seen it.” 

Alice Saxon was the speaker. She was standing on 
the terrace of the ancient Abbey, the soft tendrils 
of her fair hair blowing against the Gloire de Dijon 
roses which climbed the trellis by her side, her grey 
sweet eyes looking away from Dr. Crane, over the 
green meadows of her father’s inherited estate. 

She was young and beautiful, and this man had 
fallen under the spell of her winning manner. For a 
year he had fought against his love, knowing that, 
even. were she willing to become his wife, his secret 
would always separate their hearts, that perfect truth 
and confidence could never exist between them. Now 
the passion had grown so strong that he yielded to it, 
just as he had yielded to the temptation which had 
prompted him to falsify a dead friend’s trust. 

The young girl—for Alice was not yet twenty— 
guessed that he cared for her, and neither she nor her 
father wished shat it were not so. 

Alice was older than her years—a woman, witha 
true woman’s admiration for all worthy lives, and she 
thought the toiling, charitable doctor of Penwold a 
man to be honoured. 

To-day Arnold had lunched with the Saxons, but had 
left the society of his host for that of the daughter. 

*You ought not to leave the Abbey,” he said 
dreamily. “It is yours by right; you ought to suc- 
ceed to it when—— No, no, Miss Saxon, persuade your 
father to keep the land in the family. It seems cruel 
that you should be turned out of your rightful home.” 

Alice shook her head. 

“It would be wrong to persuade him. He says 
that if he could spend a few hundred pounds on the 
estate he could make it pay its way, but he has not 
the money, and will not go into debt. So you see 
there is no help for it, Dr. Crane,” she added, turning 
to him with a wistful smile. “Dear old house! I 
wonder who will come here when we are gone !” 

“No one!” cried the doctor quickly. “Miss Saxon 
—Alice, let me purchase the Abbey as a wedding-gift 
for my wife—for you, dearest, the only woman I can 
ever love!” 

The girl almost shrank away from him, for there 
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was a desperate look in his eyes which she could not 
understand ; but the next moment she blamed herself 
for the involuntary fear. 

“ You—you must not think that I could accept you 
for the sake of the Abbey,” she said, her low, tre- 
mulous tones thrilling to his heart. “Love is not 
bought, Dr. Crane—not even by a cherished home.” 

“T have nothing worthy to offer you—only myself, 
my devotion; and whatam I? Not fit to speak your 
name !” 

‘You shall not speak so of yourself! You are the 
friend of all the poor in Penwold. Let their affection 
answer the question what you are. Oh, do not think 
me forward, unmaidenly, but—I have liked to listen 
to their praise of you.” 

“And you will marry me, dear?” 

“Yes, with my father’s consent: and that will be 
easily gained, I know.” 

Philip Saxon spoke seriously to the doctor when the 
latter made his proposal. 

“You have won my one treasure, Crane,” he said ; 
“but I don’t grudge my little girl to you. Be good 
to her—be as true a husband to her as you were a 
friend to my uncle.” 

He paused suddenly, struck by the pallor of the 
doctor’s face. 

“ And take care of yourself,” he added. “Take life 
easily. The best work is done by method, You seem 
to accomplish yours passionately, so that your en- 
thusiasm is wearing you out. You will break down 





if you go on in this way.” 

One of Philip’s sentences haunted Dr. Crane’s 
waking and sleeping hours. He carried it with him 
to the bedsides of his patients; every word of praise 
he received seemed part of a conspiracy of enmity ; 
every friendly glance he met reminded him of the 
manner in which he had repaid friendship. 

At home, in the evenings, he would still pace rest- 
lessly about his room, repeating to himself, “A true 
friend! A true friend !” 

Alice was his own, promised to him by her own 
word, which nothing but his proved unworthiness 
could cancel, and no man living but himself knew of 
his crime; it was hidden, eternally hidden, as he 
tried to believe. But the thought of eternity brought 
drops of anguish to his brow. Was his crime indeed 
a secret? Was it not visible, colossal, before the eyes 
of the Creator, who held his frail life as it were by 
a thread of His supreme will? What if the thread 
should break? What would the After be? Surely, 
eternity would come then—an eternity when no 
effort could avail him further, when the garment of 
respectability would be stripped from his soul, leaving 
it visible in all its self-made deformity ! 

Sometimes he fancied he was going mad, so mono- 
tonously did that same sentence repeat itself to his 
inner ear. Then he tried to laugh at his own increas- 
ing weakness, prescribed for himself, agreed with the 
gossips’ opinion that hard work was the cause of his 
ill-health, and promised himself that he would take a 
holiday. 

But rest was more wearing than the hardest work, 
and all the drugs in the pharmacopeeia could avail 
him nothing, 











One day Penwold Leard iat its favourite doctor 
was ill, but no neighbour was admitted to his house. 
Mrs. Norris was carrying out her master’s written 
orders as to the treatment necessary for his case, and, 
in accordance with his desire, she alone watched 
beside him during his battle with death. 

In his delirium he cried his fears aloud; but the 
loving old woman was so far blessed by her deafness 
that she could not tell the exact nature of the sin of 
which he accused himself. 

To Miss Saxon the illness was a terrible trial, for 
her father, like all Crane’s other friends, was kept 
from him, not even knowing the precise nature of his 
illness. 

Mrs. Norris’s explanations told but little. “The 
dear man had felt it coming on,” she said, and besides 
leaving voluminous directions for his own care during 
the attack, had told her that it would be like a fever, 
but not contagious. Beyond this she could answer 
nothing. 

But Dr. Crane was not to die then. He rallied, saw 
his friends again, and tried to persuade them that 
Mrs. Norris had exceeded her instructions by keeping 
them all from the house. To Philip Saxon he was 
more cordial than he had ever been. 

‘“*T have been over-working ; you warned me on the 
subject,” he said. “But I shall be about again soon. 
Give Alice my love—my devoted love ; and thank you 
both for all your goodness to me.” 

Alice could not forget the strange behaviour of her 
betrothed; it troubled her even through her gratitude 
for his safety. His recovery seemed mysteriously 
long in coming ; indeed, the doctor had a relapse, of 
which his little world, with the exception of his 
nurse, knew nothing. 

A month later, he was still progressing slowly to- 
wards convalescence. 

One cool August night, Philip met with a strange 
adventure. He was riding homewards, when he saw 
a well-known figure cross the moonlit road before 
him—a figure which had not been seen for many 
weeks in Penwold lanes: that of Arnold Crane. 

The doctor, habited as usual, and carrying a lantern, 
crossed a stile and turned into a footpath which led 
over some fields of the Saxons’ estate. 

Philip was about to call his name aloud, when some 
fortunate impulse checked him. Was the doctor 
walking in his sleep, or under the spell of delirium ? 
A sudden awakening might be dangerous. 

Tying his horse to the stile, Philip followed the 
black figure on foot across the field. Philip was 
close beside his daughter’s betrothed by the time 
they both reached the ruined tower and gateway 
which was the last standing record of the Abbey of 
the past. 

Here Crane entered, lit his lantern, and went for- 
ward, with the decision of a man accustomed to the 
place, into the darkness, lingering between the crum- 
bling arches. Philip experienced more difficulty in 
threading his way among the scattered stones and 
fragments of masonry that strewed the ground, but 
the light of the lantern was a guide to him, and he 
reached Crane's side in time to witness strange deeds. 
The doctor, muttering incoherently to himself, detached 
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a loose brick from the wall, a:.d, unfastening a spring 
behind it, disclosed a secret cupboard to Philip's 
amazed eyes.- 

As Crane felt up and down the hiding-place with 
his restless gaunt hands, he spoke more loudly, and 
with less incoherence. 

“The stolen gold! He said I was always a true 
friend to him. Alice’s gold! Where is it? Good 
heavens ! I have taken all—all!” 

Then the effort at recollection overpowered the 
unhappy man, who fell forward against the wall, 
sobbing like a child, and, in his delirium, telling his 
disgraceful secret to the father of the girl whose pure 
love he had won. 

It was a pitiful, awful sight, and Philip Saxon 
shuddered. 

For a moment he felt such bitter aversion for Crane 
that he was prompted to turn away from him, but he 
conquered this not unnatural feeling, and raised the 
doctor in his arms. 

For a second Arnold Crane’s eyes seemed to gain 
intelligence. 

“Saxon—you!” he whispered, “ Don’t tell Alice 
—don’t let the world know! I thought my secret 
was so safe!” 

And with this cry on his lips, this futile, miserable 
cry, he fel! back again unconscious, his head resting 
on the breast of the man he had so wronged. 


* * * * * * 


It was some time before Penwold people believed 
Dr. Crane guilty of the charge Philip Saxon brought 
against him, They had believed in him so long that 
it needed a public trial and the evidence which was 
then produced to persuade them that he had indeed 
sunk so low. 

That night of the doctor’s seizure in the Abbey 
ruins, when he had escaped from Mrs. Norris's care 
with the wild longing to find that he had mvt stolen 
the money for the theft of which he had been suffer- 
ing such keen remorse, when by his own action he 
had proved himself guilty, Philip had summoned the 
aid of the neighbours, whose graphic version of the 
incident went the round of the village; while, if 
further proofs of Arnold’s crime were necessary, a 
search near his house brought to light several canvas 
gold-bags bearing the old Squire’s name. 

To-day the Saxons still inhabit the ancestral home, 
and the estate is in a flourishing condition, having 
prospered since Philip recovered the money which 
his dead uncle bequeathed to him for its maintenance. 
Alice is still unmarried, but has so far forgotten the 
shock and sorrow she sustained by Dr. Crane’s 
treachery that she is again betrothed, this time to a 
lifelong friend, of whose honesty and faith she is 
confident. 

Arnold Crane’s name is never mentioned by the 
Saxons, and no one in Penwold cares to recall the 
time when he was held in such high estimation. By 
his sin he lost all—his reputation, his practice, his 
promised wife—and died a felon, suffering thus the 
natural consequences of the crime which he, in his 
pitiful ignorance, had thought to be for ever hidden 
from all knowledge but his own. 
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CROSSING A RIVER ON INFLATED SHEEPSKINS. (See p. 352.) 













UCH information has been given us by recent that Rezon, a fugitive from Zobah, gathered a band of 
discoveries concerning the relations between outlaws. and made Damascus his capital. Gradually, 
Samaria and Damascus. In the Bible we 
have from time to time notices of a long 

struggle between these States, but they are very frag- 

mentary. Now, at length, the cuneiform inscriptions 
enable us to understand their relations better, and to 
fill up many of the vacant spaces in the Bible story. 

Really both were members of the same great race, 
and every Israelite when offering his firstfruits was 
required to bear the fact in mind. He was to say: 
“A Syrian [Heb., an Aramean] ready to perish was 
my father ” (Deut. xxvi. 5); and Hosea reminds them 
that to the Arameans, Jacob, like Isaac before him, 
when commanded to marry among his own kindred, 
had gone for a wife. “ Jacob,” he says, “ fled unto the 
field of Aram, and served for a wife” (chap. xii. 12, 
Revised Version). 

But while Israel took the name of Hebrew to 
remind them that they had come from beyond the 
Euphrates, and were not aborigines, but strangers in 
the land (Joshua xxiv. 2), the inhabitants of the 
regions to the north and east kept their old title of 
Arameans. And in the time of David they were 
split up into numerous petty States. We read of 
them as Aram-Zobah, Aram-Rehob, Aram-Maachah, 
and finally, in 2 Sam. viii. 5, 6, Aram-Damascus ap- 
pears on the scene ; and though it does not seem at 
that time to have exercised any authority over the 
other Aramean States, yet it could bring into the 
field so large a contingent that David slew of them 
22,000 men, and considered the place of suiticient 
importance to require the presence of a garrison. It 
was when David’s kingdom was falling to pieces, in 
the disastrous days at the close of Solomon's reign, YHE BLACK OBELISK. (See p. 352.) 
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too, he extended its authority, till all Aram acknow- 
ledged it as the representative city of the race. 

It was a small country, surrounded on all sides by 
barren hills, which, however, were clothed after the 
rains with verdure, and provided abundant pasture 
for camels and sheep. From their wool the towns- 
people made a famous stuff, called Damascus after 
their city, and from which our word damask is 
derived, though now the material from which it is 
made is linen, and not wool. From not being aware 
of this fact, the translators of the Authorised Version 
found themselves in terrible difficulties in rendering 
Amos iii. 12. The prophet there compares the rem- 
nant saved from Samaria to the fragments of a sheep 
plucked by the shepherd from the very jaws of a 
lion; and he describes these Samaritans as sitting 
on “ the corner of a couch, or on the damask covering 
of a bed.” The translators supposed that the town 
Damascus was meant, and wondered how Samaria 
could be sitting there. 

But though Damascus was a great trading city, 
yet its chief source of wealth was the fertility of 
the oasis just round the city, watered by the Abana 
and the Pharpar. Arabic writers long afterwards 
celebrated this district as a very paradise, and the 
perfection of all earthly delights. Its flowers, its 
fruits, and its wines were equally tamous. “The 
wine of Helbon,” mentioned among the wares brought 
from Damascus to Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 18), and pro- 
duced in the northern part of the oasis, was so 
precious as to be regarded as the drink of kings. Its 
name figures in the list of wines served at the table 
of Assurbanipal ; the kings of Persia highly esteemed 
it; and Athenzus, in his “Kitchen-Critics,” tells us 
that its fame had reached even to Greece. And yet 
the flowers of Damascus were even a far greater 
source of wealth... 

Far and wide around the city were gardens in 
which grew not fruit only, but flowers. The plums 
of Damascus have handed down their name to our 
damson (Prunum Damascenum), suggesting, however, 
that modern plums are far superior to those grown 
in old times. But more profitable were the roses and 
jasmines, from which, as well as from other flowers, 
they prepared perfumes and essences. The peasants 
of Bulgaria at this day receive fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds annually for the attar of roses produced by 
them; while the income derived from the products 
of flowers prepared at Grasse and in the Maritime 
Alps is of four or five times that value. In the 
present day perfumes are a mere luxury ; in ancient 
times they were a necessary of life—at least, for the 
rich. The heavy air ef ill-ventilated rooms, and of 
temples from which the healthful breeze of heaven 
was carefully excluded, had to be disguised by incense 
and odours. Nowhere did flowers grow in such sweet 
abundance as at Damascus, and the sale of perfumes, 
added to the products of their mines of gold and 
silver, of lead and copper, together with the profits 
of a vast carrying trade, gradually made Damascus 


one of the richest cities of ancient times. And 9 
when Ahab let his brother Ben-hadad go unhurt, the 
possession of a trading street in Damascus was no 
mean price for his ransom, Trade in those days was 
scarcely possible unless merchants had special quarters 
and guaranteed privileges, under the protection of 
which they could dwell in safety. Without such 
safeguards, a caravan would have been plundered 
without compunction. The Arameans possessed such 
a street in Samaria, where doubtless they carried on 
a large traffic with the Canaanites. Such names in 
London as Lombard Street, Baltic Street, the Jewry 
in Aldgate, and so on, show that similar customs 
were necessary among ourselves in ages not so long 
ago. Now, the great enemy of every race around them 
was Assyria. In mountainous districts like Armenia, 
Palestine, Greece, and Switzerland, the tendency is 
to disintegration. Great empires arise on great 
plains, lixe modern Russia. The might of Assyria 
was the result of Nineveh and Babylon being situated 
in the vast plains watered by the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. No natural boundaries broke up their 
dominions, while all around were petty States, in 
which every valley had its own king. Only Damascus 
made any real resistance to Assyria. 

And gradually a state of things grew up at Nineveh 
which made war not merely a pastime, but a necessity, 
Its campaigns were great slave-hunts; for soon it 
became the custom for the Assyrians to cultivate 
their lands by slave labour. Watered by a great net- 
work of canals fed by two mighty rivers, Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia were immensely fertile; but 
those haughty men whose grand features are set 
before us in the Assyrian sculptures in the British 
Musenm did not condescend to manual labour. Cap- 
tives from races as noble as themselves toiled in their 
fields ; captives did all the labours of their houses, 
and ground in hand-mills their corn. What a high- 
born woman, reduced to slavery, might have to bear 
we read in Isa. xlvii. 1—3. Torn from their homes, 
with broken hearts and mercilessly treated, a new 
supply was constantly needed to take the place of 
those who had found peace in death ; and these were 
procured by war. Among the scenes depicted in a 
series of slabs in the Nimroud Gallery of the British 
Museum, of which we shall have more to say later, 
is one representing women led away captives, which is 
taken from the same series as that depicting the 
fugitives swimming. At the right-hand corner is a 
scaling party mounting the walls of a besieged city. 
Behind stands Asshur-izir-pal, discharging arrows at 
the defenders; in front, his armour-bearer holds an 
oblong wicker shield to protect him, while two 
eunuchs attend upon him, one of whom holds an 
umbrella over his head. On the left are captive 
women richly dressed, with an arabesque ornament 
on their robes, who tear their hair in distress at their 
captivity. 

And thus the victorious kings boast on their return 
of the hosts of captives whom they have enslaved. 
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figlath-pileser I. says that he brought home with 
cords round their necks six thousand slaves, captured 
in one campaign from Qummuch, the Commagene 
of the Romans ; and four thousand from the Moschi, 
a Colchian race, the Meshech of Scripture (Ezek. xxvii. 

; 13), and that he gave them as booty to the people of 
Asshur. Assurbanipal boasts of 2,400 Aramean slaves 
captured on the Chabour in Mesopotamia, and of 2,000 
Armenians. On returning from his tenth campaign, 
he entered Nineveh at the head of 3,000 slaves. As 
they also slew mercilessly, destroyed and ravaged all 
the abodes and works of man, pillaged property of 
every kind, drove off the flocks and herds, and burnt 
what they could not take with them, it is no wonder 
that the regions through which they passed were left 
desolate, without man or cattle. 

This Tiglath-pileser I., who established the first 
great Assyrian Empire, fiourished in the days of 
Samuel, about 1120 B.c., at a time when Israel knew 
no worse enemy than the Philistines. 
were against the uncivilised tribes upon the north 
and east, and as Carchemish defied all his efforts to 
subdue it, Israel was as yet safe. 
conquests were we learn from his account of a 
campaign in Armenia. 
petty realms, that he boasts of vanquishing in all 
no less than eighty-three kings; and his words well 
describe the manner of Assyrian warfare: “I drove,” 
he says, their warriors back into the mountains. I 
attacked their fortresses. I took from them their 
slaves, their goods, their treasures ; I burned their 
towns, I demolished, I destroyed them, I made them 
into heaps of ruins; I drove off their flocks, their 
horses, their mules, their asses, their. kine; I plun- 
dered and ravaged their vineyards; I took all their 
kings prisoners, but I pitied and spared them. Their 
property I consecrated to the gods ; their children, the 
hope of the land, I took as hostages, and I made them 
pay an annual tribute.” 

But this powerful king, who affirms that he over- 
threw the Hittites, and made even the Phcenician 
cities pay tribute, had an enemy near home, and 
Babylon, the hereditary foe of Nineveh, put an end 
tohis raids. We do not learn this from himself; for 
no Assyrian king ever hints at defeat or failure. But 
there is an inscription of Sennacherib in which he 
declares that he had recovered from Babylon the 
Assyrian palace-gods, which had been carried away 
418 years previously—that is, toward the close of 
Tiglath’s reign. It follows, therefore, that he was 
defeated, and that the Babylonian armies penetrated 
into the strongholds of Assyria, and carried the idols 
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away from their sanctuaries. 

And as a series of weak princes followed, and 
Babylon held Nineveh in check, for two centuries the 
Assyrian ceased to be dangerous. 
ing time Judah and Israel wasted their time in an 


During this breath- 


internecine struggle, and Damascus carried off the 
spoils. With the aid of King Asa, Ben-hadad I. cou- 
quered most of Galilee (1 Kings xv. 2U), and greatly 
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He was the grand- 
son (probably) of Rezon, its founder (1 Kings xi. 23) ; 
but it was his son, Ben-hadad II., who took a states- 
manlike view of the danger common to all these 


increased the power of his realm. 


petty States. For once again Assyria was in arms. 
Assurnazirpal had removed his throne from Nineveh 
to Calah, the modern Nimroud, and so had placed the 
Tigris between his capital and Babylon. Secure thus 
from a sudden attack, he conquered the countries 
between the Tigris and Lebanon, and having forced 
Carchemish to open its gates, all the west lay at his 
mercy, and even the cities of Phoenicia consented to 
pay him tribute. 

In the face of this danger, Ben-hadad II. formed the 
bold policy of making Damascus a counterpoise to 
Assyria. Rapidly he compelled thirty-two petty 
princes to submit to his supremacy (1 Kings xx. 1), 
Israel was the next object of his attack. Already 
many of its towns belonged to him as the spoil 
of his father’s wars (1 Kings xx. 34), and Ahab was 
willing to become tributary, and even to surrender 
his treasures and his harem. But the Syrian spoiled 
his nobler purpose by his overweening pride and ar- 
rogance. He sent a haughty message, expressing his 
determination to visit Ahab’s palace in person, and 
take whatever in his search might please his fancy. 
The insult was more than the nobles of Israel could 
endure, and Ahab was compelled to make resistance. 
It was successful. In the heat of the day, when the 
soldiers were taking their siesta, and Ben-hadad and 
his kinglets drinking, a small body of two hundred 
and thirty-two young noblemen made a sortie, and 
again Ben-hadad’s pride wrought his overthrow. He 
bade his soldiers take the youths alive, and thus gave 
their onslaught every advantage. And as they made 
a great slaughter, a panic seized the Aramean host as 
it started from its slumbers in wonder at what was 
going on; and Ahab, who had followed with seven 
thousand men, completed its overthrow. In the 
following year Ben-hadad made a second attempt, 
and suffered a more crushing defeat; and it was 
then that Ahab, with his usual good-nature, gave 
his brother Ben-hadad his life, and made an alliance 
with him. 

Weary of the cruel treatment which they met 
with from Assyria, the Hittites joined the confederacy, 
as also did Hamath. But Salmanasar, from whose 
inscriptions we gain our knowledge of this Aramean 
rising, was equal to the occasion. The allies had 
calculated that the floods in Mesopotamia would give 
them plenty of time to gather their forces, but Sal- 
manasar boasts that he ferried his soldiers across the 
lands inundated by the Tigris and Euphrates on 
His chariots and munitions of 
war were carried over on rafts supported in a similar 


inflated sheepskins. 


His royal person he entrusted to a skiff made 
of osiers, and covered with skins; and to insure its 


way. 


safety it was well daubed with bitumen. 
In the Nimroud Gallery of the British Museum is a 
series of slabs depicting scenes in the reign of Asshur- 














































WOMEN LED AWAY 


izir-pal, one of which represents fugitives swimming 
across a stream on inflated sheepskins. Rawlinson 
(“Ancient Monarchies,” i. 483) says that it is very 
rare to find a swimmer dispensing with the aid of 
one of these inflated skins. They seem therefore to 
have formed part of the apparatus of war, like 
pontoons now, and armies crossed rivers by their 
heip. He gives a woodcut representing a soldier 
astride on one of these skins, with his shield on his 
back, his left hand clutching the neck of the skin, 
and swimming with his right hand. Further illus- 
trative testimony of the life of Salmanasar is afforded 
by the “black obelisk,” so called because its material 
is black marble, which was discovered by Layard at 
Nimroud, and is now a conspicuous object in the 
central hall of the Assyrian department of the 
British Museum. It is about six feet six inches in 
height, and is beautifully decorated with bas-reliefs 
going round it in rows from left to right, repre- 
senting various princes, and among them Jehu, king 
of Israel, bringing tribute to Salmanasar. Besides 
these figures, there are nearly two hundred lines of 
cuneiform inscriptions, giving the history of about 
thirty-one years of Salmanasar’s reign. 

To oppose Salmanasar’s progress, Ben-hadad had 
gathered considerable forces, though not so large as 
the enormous totals given in 1 Kings xx. 29, 30 might 
have led us to expect. His infantry amounted to 
63,200 men ; his cavalry numbered only 1,900, but he 
had 3,940 war-chariots and 1,000 camels. Of thesc, 
Damascus furnished 20,000 infantry, and Israel and 
Hamath each 10,000; of the chariots Ahab sent 2,000, 
Damascus only 1,260, and Hamath 700. Deeply must 
Ben-hadad have deplored the lamentable waste of men 
and treasure caused by his pride at Samaria now that 
the real struggle was at hand. 

The rapidity of Salmanusar’s movements gave him 
every advantage. The Hittites couid send no con- 
tingent, but had to open their gates, and appease the 
conquerors wrath by surrendering their gold and 
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CAPTIVES. (See p. 350.) 


silver, vast quantities of copper in ingots, and things 
the loss of which cost them even greater distress, 
Carchemish, the key of the west, submitted, and 
Salmanasar thence marched up the Orontes and 
pillaged Hamath. With evident delight he dwells 
upon the thoroughness with which he sacked the 
palaces of its princes and levelled them to the ground. 
And next he marched to the neighbouring town of 
Karkar, where Ben-hadad, with his little army, was 
awaiting his attack. He declares that he defeated 
him, slew 14,000 of his men, and forced a large part 
of his army back into the Orontes. But the inserip- 
tion makes no mention of any surrender of the Hittite 
princes, gives no list of captured towns, makes no 
recital of presents and tribute. On the contrary, he 
marches back to Calah; and if Ben-hadad had not 
crushed the Assyrian tiger, at least he had maimed 
him. 

Bui Ben-hadad was weakened too. Tho brunt of 
the battle had fallen upon his contingent: and Ahab, 
with a meanness not condemned by the code of morals 
in those days, turned the defeat to his own advantage. 
For thi~ was the real reason which prompted Ahab 
to induce Jehoshaphat to enter into an alliance with 
him for the recovery of Ramoth in Gilead (1 Kings 
xxii. 3). It was an important frontier fortress, and 
the possession of it would bar the way against any 
future invasions of Samaria from Damascus. It led 
to results upon which Ahab had not calculated. But 
we must leave this and Salmauasar’s subsequent ex- 
pedition, four years later, and Ben-hadad’s brave 
defence, to another paper. But one cannot close this 
without a word of regret that so brave a hero, who 
had so plainly seen the great danger which menaced 
all the Palestinian States, and had defended them so 
well, should have fallen the victim of domestic 
treachery instead of dying in battle, fighting for 
freedom. When weakened in body by the hard 
struggle, he was meanly suffocated in his bed, and 
Hazael usurped his throne. 
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CHARACTER. 
I.—CONCEIVING IT, 


THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 





NE of our greatest statesmen has 
recently declared that nothing 
succeeds like character. Mere 
smartness becomes contempt- 
ible in its presence, and even 
high ability yields it place. 
All men respect it ; the world 
invites it and uses it; the 
saints seek it, and strive to 
make it complete. 

But our Lord often startles 
us when we bring our con- 
ception of character along- 
side of His. He appears to 
insist upon impossibilities, 
and, in this brief text, upon 
the highest impossibility of all. It seems as hope- 
less for man to be perfect as to clothe himself 
with the living glory of the stars or to make him 
a chariot of the whirling tempests of the sky. No 
feeling is more painfully impressed upon us than 
the feeling of our incompleteness. If we have risen 
above the sordidness of grosser sins, we have only 
reached the heights where spiritual knowledge sug- 
gests unattainable ambitions, and where the fledgeling 
soul is baffled and dismayed in its further attempts. 
The very suggestions of a grander, broader, freer, 
fuller life are the proof of our inherent weakness and 
incapability. And if, on the other hand, we are poor 
common men, earth-born and earth-bounded, we are 
oppressed with the sense of low, sensuous sinfulness, 
and the clipt and paralysed wings of our humanity 
refuse to carry us up out of the mist-land to the 
bright free Home where God is. 

The standard which Jesus dictates makes the 
matter worse. It is not a standard higher in com- 
parison with anything else, but it is an absolute 
standard of absolute completeness. We can behold 
it with no eye of sense ; for we know not its fulness, 
and no man has explored the wide and deep dimen- 
sions of our Father's nature and character. The 
question of the Edomite sheikh is as pertinent to-day 
as it was when he endeavoured to pierce the darkness 
and to discover God: “Can we by searching find Him 
out?” If we ask the material world to declare Him, 
we are told of suffering and destruction. If we ask 
Sorrow to tell us His secret, she can only gasp out 
a tale of disappointment and tears. If we ask Saint- 
hood, even she will place her finger upon her lips, and 
declare that she knows little, but trusts much. 

Where, then, is our prospect of the character which 
Christ prescribes, and how are we to conceive it in 
our minds? The impossible standard and the in- 
visible model, what can we do with them? They are 
in reality the essence of all that makes a man and a 
man’s life, and they teach us at once the chief want 
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and the best hope of the nineteenth century. For 
they insist upon the necessity of an ideal and of an 
effort to attain to it: iv., an ideal of hope. This is 
the conception of life, and therefore the conception 
of character. But how are ideals made? and how 
are we to make this one? 

All ideals grow out of knowledge. Knowledge, like 
an under-servant, hands all the material to the judg- 
ment, and the judgment, assisted by the imagination. 
shapes out the model. The more we know, the more 
accurate and definite becomes the model; and the 
purer our knowledge, so much the loftier rises our 
ideal. 

For it is not knowledge alone which works to the 
end Christ had in view, but purity of knowledge 
and imagination: and as the judgment is a moral 
power, so a true ideal requires a pure life and a clear- 
seeing moral faculty. It is not every clever man 
who can conceive it, nor every poet and painter who 
can shape and colour it. Mr. Ruskin’s canon is true, 
that a badly living artist can never paint a good 
picture. No more can a badly living man shape out 
for himself or recommend to others the method of 
a noble and holy life. That can be seen only by 
spiritual eyes. They alone perceive the gleams of 
spiritual life falling like a magic artist upon the 
morning mists of thought and feeling, that sleep grey 
and cold in the valley of life, and swell up the side 
of its unseen hills, until the dull grey becomes in- 
stinct with life and movement, hills are drawn out 
across the blank horizon, gentle undulations dent 
the landscape, tree and meadow mantle themselves 
with fadeless green, and there lies before us a very 
Eden of love, and light, and life. Purity is as much 
required as knowledge. 

This ideal and vision will vary with the knowledge 
out of which it springs. There is no monotony or 
sameness in God or godliness. An unbroken uni- 
formity in religious life is as dead as our ancestors, 
and none can champion it now except lovers of the 
charnel-house. How could any two living things be 
exactly alike’? The human frame differs in individual 
men: in height, in complexion, in weight, even in 
the position of muscles and arteries, they are not 
alike. No sculptor of Athens or Corinth made his 
work the copy of any predecessor. No two dug their 
marble out of the same quarry to shape the same 
statue. One, as his thoughts guided his mallet and 
chisel, called forth out of the dead stone the rugged 
strength of a Hercules, another the grace and beauty 
of a huntress Diana. Each is essentially different 
from the other, and yet each is a masterpiece of 
genius, 

So is the Christian ideal varied. The gifts of the 
Spirit are manifold, and differently distributed ; and 
that wise and omniscient influence seems to delight 
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in producing a Martha beside a Mary, a John in the 
same company with a Thomas. So do Churches differ 
from age to age. One ruling idea—sprung to life— 
moves a couple of generations, moulding the career, 
dictating the works, and imparting the tone to half a 
century. All nonconformity, from Marcion down- 
wards, has been the result of some dominant thought. 
All progress must be made within the liberty—the 
liberty which alone is power—of thoughts, concep- 
tions, and ideals which at times appear to be incon- 
sistent and antagonistic. 

And our ideals grow. Spiritual life recognises and 
rejoices in unexpected developments. Sometimes 
truth flashes upon us as quickly and as broadly as 
the light of the Transfiguration. Sometimes ex- 
perience builds up—silent as the great Temple—the 
strength and beauty of new knowledge about God 
and ourselves.’ Each man’s life, if he have the sense 
to see it, is a marvellous teacher of himself. Experi- 
ence and character reveal facts and possibilities, and 
inspire hopes and actions, which early years could not 
understand. 

All these lift us nearer to God. The very qualities 
which suggested our Lord’s command are qualities 
which rise out of such experience and character. 
The qualities which mark our Father’s completeness 
are love, patience, generosity. These are not of rapid 
or spontaneous growth. They became possible only by 
doing the deeds of love before we know its feelings ; 
by acting with patience even when impatience is 
growling at our feet; and by being generous in deed 
even when the heart bids us act a churlish and selfish 
part. 

If we may rise higher—as we truly may—it will be 
by following out the same plan in alliance with the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ. It is here that we touch 
the Godhead with material hands, and here that we 
can clasp the feet of immaculate manhood. It is some- 
thing, where belief can go no further, where the 
imagination reels as it attempts to tread throughout 
the range of the great mystery—it is something to 
ally ourselves with even that manhood. Christ is the 
sure ladder of the soul; by Him we climb upwards. 
In His presence we purify ourselves. By His Spirit— 
the same which animated Himself—we grow into 
some similarity. To His home, dazzling not in bar- 
baric splendour, but in simple sinlessness and perfect 
virtue, we lift our hearts and bend at once our efforts 
and our hopes. His command affords the conception 
of character which we seek. It is God, but it is God 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. 

We are thus, as it were, laying the rail] of life along- 
side and parallel to the one that already lies, and that 
stretches onward into the invisible distance. It seems 
hopeless to follow it so far: it is hunting the horizon, 
it is catching the cioud. 

That difficulty is solved by effort. In Christianity 
the man that tries always succeeds. It is effort, on 
the other hand, which redeems our ideal from mere 
sentiment. But it is at this very point that many and 
many a heaven-bound life fails and turns back. It is 
the frowning headland that the vessel fears to 
attempt. The soul of the young man is filled with 
the vision of the Celestial City as he stands upon the 











De'ectable Mountains ; but he shrinks from planning 
his way and reducing himself to method and discipline, 

Yet the character of the saint is not won by 
raptures and sighs, or even by prayers. Peter may 
weep bitterly to-night; but Peter must very soon 
shape out his determination, and betake himself to 
cheerful and sustained action. 

The force of this religious energy may be measured 
if we examine some of its examples. St. Paul is often 
quoted, and he describes in agonised words the strain 
he endured. It was so severe, indeed, that many 
have found it impossible to believe that the words 
refer to himself. Yet no sane or just criticism can 
shift their magnificent egotism. The whole manhood 
of the writer is aglow with the fierce heat of the 
struggle for spiritual mastery. It rises to blinding 
whiteness, like the huge bulks of metal out of the blast- 
furnaces of the North. And it was beaten into shape 
and cooled into its final fitness until the old man 
suffering and waiting is the old man triumphant and 
at peace. 

John Bunyan tells us that he sat down one day 
upon a bench in his village, thinking over the great 
sins he had committed. and wondering whether God's 
mercy could ever forgive so wicked a man as he. And 
yet Bunyan, as a later historian assures us, never fell 
into even the common vices of our more refined age, 
and was all along a relizious man. It was the effort 
after a holy character which moved him and agitated 
his mind, until, in the comparison of himself with his 
ideal, he concluded that he was indeed the chief of 
sinners. 

To Bunyan and to all like him the aim was clear: 
a beautiful ideal; and the way to reach it was the 
way of self-training and discipline. When Wesley 
wrote to his sister that she was imperilling her soul 
by taking too much sleep, he insisted upon the 
methodical effort which, whilst it gave the name toa 
community, belongs to anyone who will make pro 
gress in the things either of the Spirit or of the world. 
When Dante told us of his Beatrice standing and 
beckoning beyond the smiting flames, he taught us 
that the loveliest and the dearest can be reached only 
through a steady process of self-mastery and a steady 
progress in that strife for the good and beautiful 
which makes any man noble. 

The conception, then, of the true Christian and 
manly character begins in the pattern which has 
been set by Jesus Christ in His incarnation, and in 
the unseen pattern of His Father which it explains. 
It is a high conception, and if we saw it all at the 
beginning. we should lose heart at once ; but the little 
that we can see then enables us to begin, and begin- 
ning is everything. Two things are essential: @ 
true ideal, and honest effort. In the ancient knight- 
hood this was so distinctly perceived that all military 
glory hinged upon it. The conception of the knight's 
life was equally true and lofty. It was taught to 
boys from the earliest dawn of intelligence. When 
the proper age came, and the youth was found to be 
fit, he dedicated himself to the career in the most 
solemn and soul-trying cererronial; and he went 
forth to do what he had andertaken, and to be what 
his ideal taught. 
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Whristian character strides fearlessly in the front 
of all that—higher, stronger, freer. There is no 
limit to saintly ambition or to saintly attainment, 
because there is no limit to the saint’s ideal—to the 
conception of his life and character. Herein lies one 
of the greatest and strongest attractions ever offered 
toman. Shelley thought of the soul as absorbed into 
God at the hour of death: Christ teaches that it 
dwells alone in its individualism and identity, because 
it has grown into God's likeness. The ideal lives, and, 
like all life, grows and expands, and therefore grow 
and expand the soul and the life which pursue it. 
We feel that it is not impossible for us to do better 
and to be better. We feel, too, that this matter is too 
great and important to rest otherwhere than in the 
hands of the Great King of men, who alone can 
enable us, and that with Him it is safe. No blight, 
therefore, is to be feared: no failure to be contem- 
plated. In the effort which is awakened live the 
peace and joy which, while they heighten, also 
strengthen the mind and the soul, the purpose and 
the will. 


COLONEL KIT: A 






T was a hot July after- 

noon; the sun’s rays 
beat down fiercely, un- 
tempered by any cool 
breeze. Westminster 
Bridge looked white 
and clean, but oh, so 
dusty and uninviting 
to weary feet ; the river 
glowed and sparkled 
till the eye turned 
away in search of re- 
lief, which might be 
found a little farther on in the 
small squares of grass about 
the Abbey and the Houses of 

Parliament. 

A little bare-footed boy was lingering on the bridge, 
clad only in an old pair of trousers, which had once 
belonged to a much bigger person, and a 
shirt. He was trying to thrust his head through 
one of the trefoil ornaments of the bridge. but finding 
the stone press him uncomfortably he put his feet 
there, and clinging to the broad top, looked down 
with much interest on the river-traffic. He was a 
sharp-looking little fellow of some ten or eleven years, 
small 








ragged 


with dark circles, which were not 
caused by dirt, under hi 


and puny 


eager brown eyes; his hair 
Was cropped very close. but the heat did not appear 
to inconvenience him, though he wore no head- 
covering’. 

Presently he slipped down from his perch, and, with 
the air of having forgotten some important errand, 


started off, his bare feet pattering unconcernedly over 
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If, therefore, a young man is bound above all to 
raise before his mind a high standard, framed, and 
formed, and coloured, and adorned with the purest 
teaching to which he has access : if he is wise to seek 
this, not in the ideals of others which are shaped for 
individual and separate wants, but in the record of 
Jesus Christ—the record of teaching and of life: if he 
finds it necessary for his own happiness to dedicate 
himself to this as by a holy vow, and to rise from 
his offering into the first attempt at holy living and 
holy acting, he will understand at every step he 
takes, at every prayer he offers, at every sight of the 
glowing and majestic image which beckons him on, 
that he has succeeded when other plans would have 
let him fail, that he can rejoice with the gayest be- 
cause his heart is lighter than theirs, that his bosom 
swells with an unwonted joy, his step rejoices in a 
broader liberty, bis intellect expands into the breadth 
and plunges boldly to explore the depths of man and 
of the world, because he is on his way to that com- 
pleteness which is found only in the Father and 
Maker of all. 


OF A LONDON ARAB. 


——_~oo—— 


the scorching pavement. He crossed the road by the 
station, and turned up Parliament Street, where the 
grey-stone Government offices and Whitehall were 
picturesque enough, relieved as they were by scarlet 
geraniums on window-sills and the scarlet-coated 
sentries. 

At the Horse Guards the boy paused, and with 
hands in his pockets stood and regarded one of the 
mounted sentries with deep interest. The horse 
moved restlessly now and then, jingling its bright 
harness, but its rider sat immovable, looking straight 
before him, at first quite unconscious of his small 
admirer. 

Encouraged by not being noticed, the boy drew 
nearer, till he was quite close to the horse, and then 
at last he was seen; the Guard looked down, and 
seeing the rapt worship in the small face beneath, con- 
tented himself with waving it away, while an indul- 
gent smile lighted up his own somewhat wooden face. 

Then the little Arab moved away, passing under 
cool shadows and out into the broad space before St. 
James's Park. where he found much to amuse him. In 
one sunny corner a little detachment of recruits was 
being drilled, and the strains of a band were dying 
marched 3uckingham Palace ; 
then there were the grim cennons, which, if only their 
metal mouths might speak. could tell such stories of 
The bare feet of the city child carried 
him from one battle-piece to another, and he was 


away as it towards 





hard wariare. 


quite absorbed in one when a voice called, “ TMalloa, 
Kit!” and he tarned quickly. 

Half a dozen ragged children, carrying queer little 
newspaper “Why, Kit, 
Kit Pilgrim, you said you weren't coming.” 


bundles. ran towards him. 
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“Mayn’t a man alter his mind?” asked Kit, with 
a comically lordly air. 

“ Come on now, then; Jim he wanted to be Cunnel, 
but he don’t know how to do it like you.” 

“Jim!” said Kit, with the deepest scorn, as he looked 
at a white-faced boy of eight. 

The child’s eyes filled with sudden tears, and he 
began to justify himself eagerly. ‘’Deed, Cunnel, 
I tried to do it just as you did, but they don’t mind 
me.” 

“ You ain’t got no call to imitate me. I shali make 
you the privatest of privates—go down below Jenny 
Brown directly.” 

Poor Jimmy began an expostulating “ Cunnel,”’ 
but was cut short by that officer’s telling him he 
would order him “six dozen if he didn’t obey,” so 
he took his place below Jenny Brown, a morsel of 
four; and military discipline being thus vindicated, 
they marched into the park in good order. 

The children all came from wretched dens on the 
other side of the water, where they attended more 
or less regularly—it was generally a good deal less— 
the large Board-schools of the neighbourhood. The 
schools were closed for their summer holidays, and 
the children had all the long bright days in which 
to amuse themselves. 

Kit (or Christopher) Pilgrim was the leading spirit, 
and as he had developed quite a passion for anything 
military, they generally played at soldiers, a game 
in which girls were allowed to join, on the distinct 
understanding that they should not be capable of 
promotion. I said they played at soldiers, yet the 
children did it in all earnestness, and poor Jimmy 
Calder bitterly felt his degradation to the ranks. 
But Kit was a martinet, and resisted the imploring 
glances cast at him, not by any means realising the 
hero-worship of which he was the subject. 

Many of tke soldiers about Whitehall got to know 
the little band of ragamuffins, and there was one 
grey-haired gentleman who seemed specially amused, 
watching them often with kindly grey eyes, though 
he never spoke to them; and for some time Colonel 
Pilgrim and his followers did not notice him. When 
they did, they put him down scornfully as a “ ’viiiaia,” 
but once meeting him in the full dress of an officer 
they became more respectful. 

August that year came in intensely hot, and the 
trees in the park grew brown and dusty from want 
of water. London was said to be empty, and though 
there were not so many smartly dressed children 
about, their ragged brothers and sisters swarmed in 
the parks and lay on the worn grass revelling in the 
sunshine. The smal] army for a time came daily, 
though its numbers lessened; but the Colonel was 
seldom absent, and his faithful and admiring attend- 
ant was always with him. The sun had not browned 
little Jimmy’s face, which became whiter and smaller, 
until his eyes looked far too big for him. He often 
got into trouble for delaying, but his Colonel some- 
times-sew that he was really far from well, and re- 
frained from severe measures. Jimmy was an only 
child, but his position as such brought him no 
advantages, for his parents both drank deeply, and 
greeted their offspring with blews and curses, so 
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that he kept away from them as much as possible; 
thus there was no one to notice or care about his 
evident ill-health. 

Through the long summer days the ragged little 
army went through its duties in St. James’s Park, 
The Colonel mounted a newspaper cocked hat, with 
brilliant plume of coloured paper; his interest only 
increased as the days went on, but that cannot be 
said of his subordinates, who were tempted by school- 
treats, beanfeasts, and other excursions, to desert. 

Only Jim stuck to his superior officer faithfully, 
though that officer’s moods were trying, and his orders 
capricious and exacting. 

One morning the Colonel arrived rather later than 
usual (he had lingered on Westminster Bridge watch- 
ing the steamboats), to find his array had dwindled 
to one, and that one Private Jimmy Calder. They 
could scarcely go through their drill thus, and after 
a feeble attempt Colonel Kit descended from his 
official eminence, and the two boys strolled about the 
park together with their arms round each other’s neck. 

Jim was supremely happy. Kit was so kind and 
talkative, and walked so slowly that the smaller boy 
could answer him without the queer pausings and 
pantings and strange feelings of suffocation he so 
often had. ; 

It was the middle of the day, and there were few 
people about; the waterfowl were swimming about 
lazily, and would not be deceived into diving after 
the pebbles Kit threw towards them, 

“Ain’t it nice here!” said Jimmy, with his head 
against Kit’s shoulder. 

“Jolly,” the Colonel answered, drawing his com- 
panion towards the bridge. 

Their feet pattered on the boards, and Kit kicked 
up little clouds of dust that made Jimmy cough pain- 
fully. They paused midway, and pressed their faces 
against the lattice sides, which position was not very 
comfortable, and limited their view ; so after looking 
to see whether anyone likely to interfere with them 
was at hand, Kit climbed to the top, followed, after 
a little hesitation, by Jim, 

It was very pleasant up there. A cooling little 
breeze came from the water; high above, the sky was 
cloudlessly blue, but in the distance, against the tops 
of the trees and houses, a heat-mist hung; the water 
dimpled and sparkled in the sunshine, Jim dangled 
his feet restfully, looking at nothing in particular, 
quite content to sit there quietly. 

Kit’s sharp brown eyes did not look at all restful, 
and the stillness was rather oppressive to him, and 
soon he began talking, in his shrill, eager voice. 

“Jim, you know that cove on the bridge—him 
with the ribbons in his hat? He gets men to be 
soldiers, and I wanted to have a talk to him; but, 
bless you, he’s that stuck-up he won’t speak.” 

“He don’t know as you’re a Cunnel,” said Jim, 
soothingly, with a little indignation for the un- 
friendly recruiting sergeant. 

“That don’t seem real and true now,” said Kit, 
despondently. “What’s the good of being a Cunnel 
when no one don’t mind me?” 

“J mind yon, Kit,” said Jim, moving a little 
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“Yes; some day, when I get to be General, you 
shall be Cunnel.” 

That was high commendation, and Jim felt bliss- 
ful. His faithful little heart overflowed with the 
joy which, for 2 moment, almost glorified his small, 


thin face. 
“Look at them birds!” Kit called out suddenly, 
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from his mouth, staining the water with streaks of 
colour, It was that which frightened Kit, who, 
seeing no rescuer at hand, stood up and gallantly 
jumped into the water. He knew nothing of swim- 
ming, but he caught Jim round the waist after one 
more cry, not expending his energies on shouting. 


Yet help was nearer than it seemed to be. The 











“Kit climbed to the top, followed, after a little hesitation, by Jim.”—p. 356. 


much interested in some waterfowl at a little dis- 
tance. Jim turned, and somehow slipped on the 
smooth wood. He made a great effort to save him- 
self, then fell forward into the cool water. 

Kit was not much excited. More than once he 
himself had fallen in, though not from the bridge, 
and had scrambled out none the worse. He 
bent down ready to give a helping hand when his 
comrade rose, but something he saw made his face 
blanch, and he looked round with a cry for help 
on his lips. 

Little Jimmy had risen, but the face he lifted was 
drawn with fear, and a crimson stream was flowing 





grey-haired officer had, unseen by the boys, been 
watching them from a boat, where he had been 
reading and resting in acool corner of the lake. When 
he saw what had happened, he seized his oars and 
rowed swiftly to the bridge, so that as Kit looked 
despairingly landward, the boat was at his side, and 
in a few moments the boys were in safety. 

Some few people had been attracted by the little 
stir, and waited to see the boat come in, and there 
was a murmur of pity from the spectators as he took 
little Jim in his arms and stepped ashore, followed by 
Kit. Jim’s eyes were open, but he was each moment 
growing whiter as the blood poured from his lips, and 
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his bearer looked round, as though wondering what 
could be done. 

“Colonel,” said the park-keeper, and Kit started, 
but the man went on, “Colonel Manton, shall I call a 
cab, and send him to the hospital?” 

Colonel Manton looked down at the boy whom he 
was holding closely, regardless of his light suit. 
What he saw in the face there made him hastily 
spread a plaid that had been taken out of the boat on 
a bank, and lay his burden on it tenderly. 

Jim looked round; his eyes were very big and 
frightened, but the blood was coming slowly now, 
and his face had taken a curious grey shade, while, 
though the day was so hot, a little shiver ran through 
his frame. Colonel Manton spoke to a man, who ran 
off hastily. 

“Cunnel,” Jim gasped out of his poor little shiver- 
ing lips; and, much surprised, Colonel Manton waited, 
but Jim’s eyes roved away to Kit, who threw himself 
on the grass beside him. 

Jim's hands wandered out to him, and the fear 
went out of his eyes. ‘Cunnel, you got wet for me,” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

Kit hugged his hands lovingly. “Don’t matter,” 
was all he said, but he meant a great deal. 

~Cunnel,” Jim gasped out—and there was such a 
silence round that his words were heard distinetly— 
*Cunnel dear, I tried to mind you.” 

“Oh, Jim, you’re the best soldier I ever had,” 
poor Kit cried out; and Jim smiled at him, and then 
lay still. One sunbeam found its way through the 
leaves, and kissed the closed eyelids gently, but Jim 
did not stir again. 

The man whom Colonel Manton had sent away 
returned with a black-coated gentleman, for whom 
the crowd made way. The new-comer took Jim's 
hand, and held it for a moment, then put it down 
and looked at Colonel Manton significantly. 

The Colonel spoke a few words to a policeman, and 
taking Kit’s hand, led him to the gate. There he 
hailed a cab, and they drove away together. 

* x * * * * 

Fierce words ‘in a strange tongue. the ping-ping of 
rifles, the flash of spears, and clouds of dust that 
almost obscured the blue sky. 

A little company of English soldiers had been sur- 
prised and attacked by a band of Arabs, and were 
fighting with that dogged, obstinate refusal to own 
themselves defeated which is supposed to be one of 
their characteristics. Indeed, as yet they were not 
defeated, though the odds were much against them. 

Very unlike the trim red-coated soldiers we think 
of were these, but their white helmets and no-par- 
ticular-coloured uniforms were better adapted for 
warfare in the East. 

They were trying to reach a small enclosure which 
would afford some protection, and their leader. a 
brown-eyed young officer, without an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, cheered them on, fighting nobly the while. 
Twice they had gained the very walls, and been 
beaten back, leaving behind them grim evidence of 
the struggle. 

Half their number had gone down, but at a word 
from their leader, those left drew close together. 





There was a pause, a rush, and before the Arabs 
realised it they had entered the enclosure and blocked 
the entrance. 

The young officer wiped his forehead and leaned 
against the wall in the moment’s lull. “Poor 
beggars!” he said to a man near him; “it’s taking 
advantage of their ignorance. They ought to have 
held this themselves.” 

With a savage cry the Arabs came on again, but 
were repulsed with much loss. The English soldiers 
cheered as they fell back, and one man said to a com. 
rade— 

“Aye, Blake, we shall get home yet; the General 
will come to our relief.” 

“ You bet,” was the only response there was time to 
make. 

“Oh,” cried one man suddenly, “there's poor 
Hayter alive.” 

Hayter, one of the men who had been left for dead, 
was moving slightly, unseen as yet by the Arabs, who 
had drawn off to some little distance preparatory to 
making another attack. 

Hayter looked at his comrades, and moved his 
hands appealingly. “I can’t stand that,” said the 
young leader. “You fellows here close round the 
entrance while I try to bring him in. No one is to 
come with me,” he added authoritatively. 

There was a shout from the Arabs as they saw him, 
then a rush forward. The soldiers in the enclosure, 
though watching anxiously, did not see what was 
happening ; all was confusion, amidst which the two 
figures were quite hidden. 

Then a shout rent the sky, for the relief had come, 
and after a few shots the Arabs. seeing further 
fighting would be useless, dashed off swiftly. 

The relief party came up quickly. The soldiers 
had left the enclosure now, and were surrounding 
the two blood-stained forms on the ground. 

* No use,” said one man chokingly ; * he just went 
and chucked his life away.” 

“Aye, but we like him the better for it,” said 
another, moving aside. 

The officer in charge of the new-comers was a white- 
haired man, who, after a few quick words with some 
of the men, bent over the prostrate soldiers. Hayter 
was living, and after giving orders for his removal, 
the General stooped over the officer. 

Very tenderly he wiped the blood-soiled face, felt 
the pulse and region of the heart, then pressed his 
lips on the forehead as though taking a long farewell; 
but he started up. his face glorified with joy. “He 
is alive!” he said, and though the men looked in- 
credulous, the army doctor, who had come forward, 
nodded. 

“ Christopher,” said the General softly ; then, ina 
louder, anxious tone, “ Colonel Kit.” 

At that the eyelashes stirred, and the brown eyes 
opened for a moment; then, though they closed 
again, it was not in death. 

* * * * * * 

Some weeks later it was announced in the papers 
that Lieutenant Christopher Pilgrim-Manton, who 
was recovering from his severe wounds, was to have 
the Victoria Cross, 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 






MakcH 19TH, 1893. THE VANITY OF GRAVEN IMAGES. MARCH 26TH. REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS. 
To read—Is. xliv. 9—20. Golden Text—Is. ale. 5. Golden Text—Psalm exix. 105. 


MIN TRODUCTION. A lesson to- INTRODUCTION. Have had eleven lessons on the 
day from prophet Isaiah. He lived history of the Jews after their return from captivity 
towards the close of the history of | in Babylon. Have had incidents in the lives of 
Judah, before the carrying away Ezra and Nehemiah, the reformers, prophecies of 
to Babylon. The special great sin Haggai and Zechariah, the deliverance by means of 
for which that punishment was Esther from Haman’s plet, and a lesson on the 
sent was idolatry. Isaiah warned vanity of images. To-day’s summary will point out 
ees them of the coming judgment, but some leading lessons taught. 








in vain. In to-day’s lesson he shows the folly of I. Gop’s FAITHFULNEsS, (Is.i. 1,2.) Had kept 
making idols of wood and then worshipping them as His promises made by Isaiah (Is. xliv. 28 ; xlv. 1— 
gods. 13), and moved Cyrus to issue his proclamation for 

J. THE IpoL MADE. (9—17.) Notice— their restoration to their own land. 

Are called “ graven images ”—z.e., likenesses of a Permitted the Temple to be completed. (vi. 14—22.) 
god, graven with tools ; often called “idols” (modern Lesson. I will remember the loving-kindness of 
word, “dolls ”), from Greek word for image. the Lord. 

Are thought by their makers “ delectable ”—ze., If. Man’s Duty. Worship. 
desirable. To rebuild the Temple thrown down. (i. 3.) 

Are, however, “ vain,” or empty. Why ? To give liberally for that object. (i. 4.) 





Because they have no perception or knowledge. To reclaim sacred things badly used. (i. 11.) 

Therefore have no life or power for good or evil. To establish public worship of God. (iii. 2.) 

They witness against themselves by impotence. To keep the appointed sacred feasts. (ili. 4.) 

Let workmen bear witness how they are made — Lesson. Let us go into the house of the Lord. 

The smith with hammer makes the iron part. III. ENCOURAGEMENTS. God’s presence always 

The carpenter rules, planes, and carves the wood. — with His people. (Hag. ii. 4—9.) 

He designs, draws, and carves the image of a man. God's covenant always sure. 

Let the trees bear witness of what idols are made— God’s power can move all nations. 

The cedar from Lebanon. (Ps. xcii. 12.) God’s glory shall be seen in His house. 

The cypress, or holm-oak, with its tough wood. Lesson. I am the Lord, I change not. 

The oak, giant in strength and beauty. IV. Signs. (1) Vision of Joshua, the high-priest. 

The ash, from which bows are made. (Zech. iii. 1—10.) 

Picture the cutting-down and felling of the trees. Satan’s opposition should come to naught. 

Some branches used for warmth and fuel. Christ’s Kingdom shall be established in righteous- 

But with part the workmen make a god ! ness, peace, and prosperity. 

Then they fall down and worship it ! Lesson. He shall reign for ever and ever. 

They pray to it to help and deliver them. (2) Vision of Candlestick. (Zech. iv. 1—10.) 

That this is no fancy picture, remind of— God’s work shall be completely finished. 

Israelites worshipping the golden calf. (Ex. The work’ is of God’s Spirit, not man’s doing. 
xxxii. 18.) Small beginnings lead to great results. 

Micah’s image at Mount Ephraim. (Judg. xvii. 4.) Lesson. Without Me ye can do nothing. 

II. THE [DOL-MAKERS. (18—20.) Notice— V. HELPS TO REFORMATION. Fasting and 

Their ignorance—knew not the nature of God. prayer. (Neh. i. 4—11.) 

He is a Spirit, without body, parts, or passions. Working for ourselves and others. (iv. 9—21.) 

Their folly—without sense or understanding. Reading and hearing of God’s law. (viii. 1 —3.) 

Kindling a fire and making a God of same wood, Giving alms to the poor. (viii. 10.) 

Their end—no profit ; feeding on ashes. Duly observing the Sabbath. (xiii. 15—22.) 

Unless they turn and repent, are without hope. Lesson. Turn Thou us, good Lord, and so shall 

Lessons. Are we liable to worship idols ? we be turned. 

Idols are all material things which come between VI. PROVIDENCES, seen in Esther’s life. (Esther 
the soul of man and God, €.g.— iv. 10; v. 4.) 

Money, which caused the ruin of Judas. Esther, Jewess, obtains favour with heathen king. 

The world dvew away Demas. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) Discovers plot against her nation and people. 

Eating and drinking ruin many. (Phil. iii. 19.) Prevails on king to overthrow it. 

Therefore—1. Seek first the Kingdom of God. LrEsson. The Lord ordereth a good man’s ways. 









2. Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. VII. Fotty or Ipots. (Isaiah xliv. 9—10.) 
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There is no breath in them. 
LEsson. Blessed is the Name of the Lord, who 
hath made heaven and earth. 


APRIL 2ND. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

To read—St. Matt. xxviii. 1—10. Golden Text— 
1 Cor. xv. 20. 

INTRODUCTION. Easter Day, the day of the re- 
surrection of Christ, kept as a festal day by all 
Christians all over the world, St. Paul's letter to 
Corinthians (chap. xv.) shows how all their hopes 
are based on the resurrection. To-day’s lesson tells 
the story of the resurrection as by St. Matthew. 

I. VIsION OF ANGELS. (1—8.) The time. 

First day of the week ; light made. (Gen. i. 3.) 

So Christ, “ Light of the World,” rose from dark 
tomb. 

Sheaf of firstfruits of corn waved, (Lev. xxiii. 11.) 
So Christ the firstfruits of them that sleep. (1 
Cor. xv. 23.) 

Hence first day became the “ Lord’s Day.” (Rev. 
i, 10.) 

Third day after His crucifixion. 

Fulfilling type of Jonah, (xii. 40.) 

The persons. Mary of Magdala, usually thought 
to be the woman who first anointed our Lord. (St. 
Luke vii. 37.) The other Mary, mother of James 
and Joses. (xxvii. 56.) Other women mentioned in 
other Gospels, Last at His death, first at the tomb. 

Came to see and to complete anointment. 

The events. Had been a great earthquake. 

An angel had rolled stone from mouth of tomb. 

Perhaps the same who announced His birth, gave 
food after His temptation, strengthened Him in the 
garden. 

His appearance terrible now to the soldiers, 

Speaks reassuringly to the women. 

Christ is risen ; they need not fear. 

They must tell His disciples the news. 

They must all meet Him in Galilee. 

Fear or awe at the sight of the angel. 

The effect. Joy to all who heard. 

Eagerness to tell the glad news. 

Lessons. 1. In Christ all are made alive. 

2. Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

II. Vision OF CHRIST. (9, 10.) Notice— 

The women obey the angel’s command at once. 

Their obedience is rewarded by sight of Christ. 

They touch Him alive Whom they had seen dead. 

They worship Christ as their Lord and God, 

Their fear is removed, only joy left. 

Then faith is changed for sight. 

Lessons. 1. Christ not changed ; the same love 
for His disciples as before. He loves “to the end.” 

2. Christ’s presence fills the heart with joy. 


APRIL 9TH. AFFLICTIONS SANCTIFIED. 
To read—Job v. 17—27. Golden Text—Heb. wii. 6. 
INTRODUCTION. Job was a true servant of God, 
living at some remote period in the land of Uz (i. 1), 


between Idumeza and Arabia. He had been blessed 
with great prosperity. But suddenly, to try his 
faith, blow after blow of calamity came upon him, 
His children and servants were slain or taken 
captive, his cattle destroyed, and he himself afflicted 
with a loathsome disease. Three friends visit him, 
and try to prove that he is suffering punishment for 
special sin. In to-day’s lesson one of them, Eliphaz, 
speaks of God’s temporal blessings being sent to the 
evil and the good. 

I. SAFETY IN DANGER. (17—22.) Notice— 

God’s corrections are for a man’s good. 

Therefore His correction must not be despised, 

He sends punishments, but removes them. 

He wounds His people, but heals again. 

He delivers His people in all kinds of trouble. 

1. Famine—e.g., Israel in time of Elisha. 

Samaria besieged by Syrians. (2 Kings vi. 27.) 

Deliverance by lepers, and food in plenty. 

2. War—e.g., Jerusalem besieged by Assyrians, 

Hezekiah in trouble cries to the Lord. (2 Kings 
seme. 2;) 

Enemy slain by angel in the night. 

3. Scourge of the tongue—e.g., Jezebel’s angry 
words, 

Elijah’s life threatened by the queen. (1 Kings 
xix.:2:) 

Miraculously preserved by God’s _ providence, 
(xix. 7.) 

4. Destruction—e.g., pestilence in time of David. 

Because of his numbering the people. (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9.) 

The angel’s hand stayed in answer to David's 
prayer. 

5. Barrenness—e.g., no rain for three years in time 
of wicked King Ahab. (1 Kings xvii. 1.) 

Prophets protected by Obadiah. (xviii. 13.) 

Elijah fed by ravens daily. (xvii. 6.) 

6. Beasts of the earth—e.g., Daniel cast into lions’ 
den. 

Because he continued his daily prayers. 

Delivered by an angel of the Lord. (Dan. vi. 
22.) 

II. BLESSINGS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. (23—27.) 

1. Peace. Safety from accidents in the fields. 

Preservation from wild beasts—e.g., David able to 
vanquish the lion and the bear. (1 Sam. xvii. 34.) 

Dwelling at home in safety. (Ps. xci. 10.) 

2. Plenty. Shall miss nothing good at home. 

Barns and wine-presses shall be full. 

3. Faithful offspring. Numerous children. 

Similar promise made to Abraham, (Gen. xvii. 6.) 

Fulfilled in rapid increase of Israel. (Ex. i. 2. 

4. Long life—e.g., Abraham 175 years. (Gen. 
xxv. 8.) 

Moses in full vigour at 120 years. (Deut. xxxiv. 
7.) 

5. Quiet death. Beautiful as a sheaf of corn. 

LEssons. 1. Blessed is the man that feareth the 
Lord. 
2. Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is, 





























THE HEATHER BEE. 
nen 
4.6 “\HE purple moorlands stretch to the sea, 
8 


And the sea ends all things ; 
I have flown so far,” said the heather bee, 


¢g 


“T must rest my wings. 
Each pendulous bell is pink and sweet, 
And away in the cleft where the twin moors meet, 
A patch of snow in the August weather, 

Grows the white heather. 


“The wind on the moor is fresh an1 keen, 
But at break of day 
I left my hive in the orchard green, 
And TI winged my way 
Up, far up from the garden fair, 
Where the scent of the rose lies thick in the air; 
For I love the wind that blows in from the sea,” 
Said the heather bee. 


“The curlew whistles across the ling, 
And the black cock crows. 
Do I miss the song that the thrushes sing, 
Till the daylight goes? 
Under the stone is the snake’s cold gleam, 


And the troutlet leaps in the swift brown stream, 
¥ The garden beds for the hiving bee, 
: God’s world for me!” 


\ ~C. E. C. WEIGALL, 
. c/s 
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THE WILFUL WI LLOUGH BYS. 


A CATHEDRAL CITY STORY. 


BY EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY’S VOCATION,” “THE STRONGER WILL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FAREWELL AND WELCOME. 


going away?” 

“Yes, I know, Vere.” 

“You know that I could 
not do differently ?” 

He spoke pleadingly-- 
passionately ; and she hesi- 
tated a moment, as though 
to gather strength,and then 
answered quietly— 

“ As things are now, Vere, 
I do not think that you 
could.” 

He paused a moment, as 
if hardly knowing what to 
say. It was plain that 
words were trembling on 

the tip of his tongue, to which he feared to give utter- 
ance. She looked at him once and again with those 
unfathomable eyes of hers, and he spoke passionately, 
yet with a curious self-control— 

* Your father does not believe in me. He thinks I 
have been deceiving him--that I am no longer 
worthy of his trust. I know that he cannot help this. 
Appearances were against me, and so long as Roscoe 
abides by the tale he has choscn to tell I have no 
chance of clearing myself.” 

“It is not all Roscoe’s doing, Vere, though his word 
would clear you. You have another enemy besides.” 

“Anenemy? Who?” 

“Mr. Morton,” answered Cynthia, with a slightly 
heightened colour. ‘“ You hardly know him, perhaps, 
but he is papa’s friend, and—and—he is jealous of 
you.” She looked him full in the face, and then 
dropped her eyes. ‘“ Papa asked him to make search. 
ing inquiries, and he professes he has done so. Papa 
believes him. Of course, he knows no reason for not 
doing so.” 

* And he says 

“What Roscoe did. That you were in the secret 
all the time—that he has discovered it to be a fact 
beyond all doubt.” 

A slight quiver passed across the young man’s 
face. 

“Cynthia,” he said quietly, “do you believe that I 
have deceived you?” 

She looked him full in the face. 

“T know that you have not,” she answered quietly. 

“You trust me still?” 

“Entirely.” 

A wave of keen emotion passed across his face. 
He raised his head proudly, and the cloud lifted from 
his brow. 

“God bless you for that word, my darling!” he 


said. “Now I can face the world with a light 
heart.” 

He had only once called her by that name before. 
They both recalled that occasion, and moved one 
step nearer together. Vere’s eyes were fixed upon 
her face. He put out his hand and took hers, which 
lay willingly in his clasp. 

“Cynthia,” he said, * you remember that day?” 

She did not need to ask what day—there was but 
one that he could mean when he spoke in that tone, 

“T remember, Vere.” 

“T remember, too. How could I ever forget? 
Cynthia, have I been wrong in keeping silence? Yet 
the silence was sweet. 
understood without words.” 

“We did understand. Vere.” 

“And yet—oh, Cynthia !—I do not know ifiI did 
right—only I thought if it were death, and death 
together, it would be sweet to know that we had 
loved—that we should belong to each other if it was 
only for a few short minutes.” 

“Tt would not have been for that,” answered 
Cynthia, sweetly and steadfastly ; “it would have 
been for ever and ever. Death would so soon have 
been past—I do not think it would have been so very 
bitter—toyether thus—and then———” 

He made one step nearer, and his arm was round 
her shoulder. 

** My darling ! my darling!” he said. in passionate 
accents of tenderness ; but even as she raised her face 
to his, all irradiated by the wonderful light of a great 
love, he drew himself away, and paced twice up and 
down the room with agitated strides. 

“Cynthia,” he said, “ you must not make it harder 
for me—you must not tempt me to forget all the 
world besides, and what all the world may say and 
think. Listen, love—I am a man under a cloud. I 
have lost even your father’s confidence. I have re- 
signed my position in the school. I am a man with- 
out fortune, without name, with nothing but my brains 
to help me through life.. How can I speak of offering 
you a stained name, and a life of possible poverty 
and trial? Which of your parents would listen to me 
if I did? Dear, I must go away. I am going almost 
at once, and I must not—I will not—ask or receive 
any pledge from you. Cynthia, remember this: you 
are free; you are perfectly free. If you can for- 
get what has passed between us sy 

But her look made him suddenly stop short. 

“Shall you forget it. Vere?” 

“Never! Never! Never!” 

“Nor I. I do not want to give or to receive 
pledges. What are they but the assurance we both 
of us have already? Vere, the cloud will pass: I 
know it will; and when it has passed you will come 
back. When you come back you will find me here 
still. Ishall be waiting for you. We can be brave— 


It seemed as though we 
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LHE WILFUL 
we can be patient—for we love one another. Surely, 
for a little while love is enough?” 


“Enough! What more could life give us? Oh, 


Cynthia! you give me heart and hope and courage. 


But suppose that day never comes—suppose your 
father never believes ——” 

“Hush! you foolish, impatient boy! The truth is 
certain to be made clear before long. Roscoe’s mad 
He will speak out, or 
If you 


anger and malice will not last. 
in other ways the truth will be made known. 
had not been quite so proud and haughty (yet I love 
you, pride and all, Vere), things might have been 
more smoothed over as it is. But they will come 
right some day. I knowit; I feel it. 

tell me just a little aboxt yourself. 

going, and what are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to Vera,” answered the young man, 
“and I shall try for a mastership in some London 
school. Your father has given me excellent testi- 
monials. I do not think I shall have a great deal of 
difficulty in getting occupation to keep me in bread 
and cheese, and I can have a home with the others. 
Tam in luck’s way like that.” 

“Dog Vera know?” 

“Nob yet Iam going to take her by surprise, and 
tell all when I get there. Some things are so hard 
towrite. But Vera will always understand. I am 
safe of a welcome from her.” 

A happier light shone in Cynthia’s eyes. 

“Tf you are with Vera, I shall be happy about you. 
She will be your best comforter.” 

“Vera will understand,” answered Vere, with a sad 
little smile. ‘“ She will believe in me.” 

All Monkton Carbury was more or less excited 
about this “scandal.” as dramatic persons 
liked to call it. How it had been possible for Roscoe 
to ride in races and the thing not to be immediately 
known all over the place was a mystery to them, 
and the majority of the people there heartily pitied 
poor Mrs. Willoughby for the bad behaviour of both 
her sons: one in doing the thing, and the other in 
aiding and abetting. 

Vere’s sudden departure at a few days’ notice was 
taken as a sign of his guilt, as he knew it would be; 
but he was terribly proud and sensitive, -.nd could 
not endure the sight of his mother’s tears, his sisters’ 
sad, perplexed looks, and Roscoe’s malicious bravado 
and spitefulness. The boy’s head had been com- 
pletely turned by the whole thing, with its glory, its 
shame, and its publicity, and he visited all the evil 
results of disclosure upon Vere, doing everything in 
his power to make the whole place believe that his 
brother had aided and abetted him the whole time 
through. A real and close investigation of facts 
would have cleared Vere fully and freely. but there 
was nobody to conduct such an inquiry. It was not 
woman’s work, and there was nobody else to under- 
take it. 

But bad as things were in the present, there was 
this much consolation for Vere: that he was on his 
way to Eustace and Vera. He knew that they would 
believe him, that they would take his side. They at 
a distance would view the case more clearly and dis- 
passionately ; and Vera always understood him. His 


And now, Vere, 
Where are you 


some 
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heart felt almost light as he drove up to the house in 
Cranbury Place, and, putting aside the little servant 
who would have announced him, he ran straight up 
the staircase to the first floor, and walked boldly in. 
Vera was bending over some drawing in the win- 
dow. She did not look up. 
“You are early to-day. Eusie. 
will have some tea together directly. I am just 
putting the finishing touches to this.” And then, as 
there was no response, she looked quickly up, and 


That is nice! We 


uttered a little cry of joy. 

“Vere! Vere! My boy, I can hardly believe my 
eyes! Oh, this is perfectly charming! This is too 
delightful! Gh, Vere! have your holidays begun 
already? I thought I should see you first at home 
at Easter. Oh, how delightful it is to have you 
again ! ” 

They were holding each other in a warm clasp, 
kissing, and looking each other over from head to 
foot with loving eyes of welcome. 

“Vera, how well you look! How you have de- 
veloped and improved! You have an air about you I 
don’t quite know how to describe. It is like that of 
a queen, I think—only all graciousness as well as 
dignity. And what a pretty dress! Is it London 
that does it all?” 

“London makes a great many things much easier ; 
and I like to look my best for Eusie when he comes 
in tired and done-up. He says he likes to sit and 
look at me, so I must respond to the compliment. I 
am so glad to have you here, Vere! I don’t like to 
write some things home, for fear of worrying mother 
and you all, but 4 am quite anxious about Eusie. I 
don’t think he is at all well, and I do wish he could 
get right away for a long holiday. The holiday is 
always coming. but it never comes, and now he seems 
hardly to care about it, even. But, Vere, you are not 
looking altogether yourself, either. Do not say that 
anything is wrong at home. You have not come 
with bad news?” 

“No, no; not real bad news. I am in a bit of a 
scrape myself, but we will talk of all that later. I 
have come for quite a long spell. I think. Vera, could 
a bit of a bed be put up in Eusie’s little dressing-room 
that I have heard of, until we think how we shall 
settle down? Ishould like to be near at hand, unless 
I get some work in another part of town.” 

Vera was very much surprised at all this. She saw 
that something serious had occurred, but until Vere 
was fed and refreshed she did not want him to talk 
about it. She hastened away to see about eggs for 
his tea, as he had not lunched, and about a bed for 
the night, which was easily arranged. And then, as 
they sat enjoying their meal and each others’ com- 
pany once again, Vere told the whole story from 
beginning to end, and Vera listened with undivided 
attention. 

It was a relief to Vere, his tale once told, to turn 
from the contemplation of his own troubles and 
throw himself into his sister’s affairs. Vera had kept 
him well posted up in the affairs of her daily life, 
and he knew the names of her different friends. But 
there was one name that he had not expected to hear 
her speak 
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“You will be able to take me to Lady Goodwin’s 
party next week,” she said, a little flush stealing into 
her face. “Lady Goodwin is Sir John Ducie’s sister, 
and she seemed to take a fancy to me. She has asked 
me to sing for her at a party at her house, and I said 
I would, And, Vere, I shall be glad to have you with 
me ; for I think Lord St, Aiden will be there.” 

Vere’s eyebrows went up. 

“St. Aiden!” he repeated quickly. “Has he turned 
up again? Have you met him?” 

“Yes, I have met him.” 

She answered quietly, but the colour deepened in 
her cheek. Vere continued to study her face. 

“T knew he had left Monkton Hall, but I did not 
know where he was. Vera, has he come after you?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You do not think he has changed?” 

Her candid eyes met his frankly. 

“He has not said a word about—about what he 
spoke of before; but I do not think he has for- 
gotten.” 

“Or changed his mind?” 

“T do not know; but I do not think so.” 

“ And do you think you are wise in meeting him?” 

She sat silent a few moments, and then said 
simply— 

“T do not see how I can help it. He hasa right to 
go where he will.” 

Vere looked gravely into the fire, and then said 
rather sternly— 

,» “If his shadowing of you becomes a nuisance, I 
will put a stop to it somehow.” 

Vera hesitated a little, and was some time in an- 
swering. Then she said, with a grave directness very 
characteristic of her— 

“T do not think it does annoy me. In one way I 
am sorry; but I like him very much. I think, per- 
haps, I might miss him if he were to go away. 
He is very much improved since I saw him last.” 

“ But ss 

Vera raised her hand with a little smile. 

“T do not think we will talk about it any more 
just now, please. Besides, I heard Eusie’s key in the 
door. We will give hima surprise. How astonished 
he will be to find you here !” 








CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY ATHERLEY’S RECEPTION, 

VERE’s arrival in Cranbury Street seemed to mark a 
new era there. It appeared to exercise upon Eustace 
quite an invigorating effect. Vere thought him look- 
ing very aged and worn when first he had seen him, 
but after a few days spent there he either got used 
to his looks or Eustace improved, for he ceased to 
think much about it, and the three began really to 
enjoy the life together. 

There was no talk of the immediate holiday for 
Eustace—not a holiday enabling him to go home. 
Dr. Anstruther had met with a slight accident, and 
could not take the practice single-handed ; but the 
amount of illness was lessening. The warm south 
winds were setting in, with genial sunshine and 
April showers. Easter had come and gone, and. 


fashionable people began to flock to town. London 
was beginning to look its brightest and best, and 
Vere was finding himself entering into the new life 
with a zest that surprised himself. 

For Eustace and Vera both advised him to wait 
before trying to settle down to the collar again. The 
whole “row” which had caused his expulsion from 
Monkton Carbury appeared to them to be so foolish 
that they were perfectly certain the truth would not 
be long in coming to light, and then he would be 
summoned back and reinstated in the office he had 
filled so ably for many years; so that it would be a 
great pity for him to complicate matters by having 
assumed new duties in London, when it was so plain 
that his heart was still in the old place, and with 
the old school. 

Vera guessed why this was the case, and was the 
more insistent that he should do nothing rash. Vere 
was the more willing to wait, as he found himself of 
use to her in a number of little ways. He thought 
that employment in tuition would be easier to obtain 
at the commencement of the autumn term; and he 
soon heard of some pupils wanting a little coaching in 
the classics for a few months, which gave him occupa- 
tion three mornings a week, and took away the feeling 
of total idleness which went rather against the grain, 

His living hardly cost anything. He continued to 
occupy the tiny dressing-room off Eustace’s bedroom, 
as there was no other place for him in that house. 
Vera contrived to make it pretty and comfortable, 
despite its narrow dimensiéns, and, as he laughingly 
said, it would be palatial‘on board ship. She declared 
that his board made no difference at all in the house- 
keeping—that it was really easier to cater for three 
than two, especially when Eustace was so capricious 
and uncertain in his hours as well as his appetite ; 
and there was no manner of doubt that the twins 
were exceedingly happy in each other’s company, and 
that the cloud hardly rested at all upon Vere when in 
the sunshine of Vera’s smile. 

One day, coming in from a walk, he found her 
with a card in her hand, studying it with unwonted 
attention, a peculiar flush of colour in her cheeks, 
As Vere approached, she held it out to him, and then 
turned to look out of the window. 

Vere took the card and read it, lifting his eyebrows 
in surprise as he did so. The card was a thick one, 
with a gilt edge and a coronet in gold stamped upon 
it. The words upon it were mostly printed, and 
requested the pleasure of the company of Mr. and 
Miss Willoughby at a reception given by the Countess 
of Atherley. Vere whistled slightly as he laid down 
the card, and went across to Vera, putting his hand 
upon her shoulder. 

“T thought the Atherleys were abroad ? ” he said. 

“T knew that they were coming home for a couple 
of months. Lord St. Aiden told me that. I suppose 
they must be back now.” 

“This is probably their first reception. They have 
lost no time in inviting you, Vera.” 

She did not look at him, but he felt a slight 
tremor run through her frame, She spoke in a voice 
not quite like her own. 

“What does it all mean, Vere? I do not know 
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the countess; I do not move in her circle. Lady 
Goodwin’s is almost the only really fashionable house 
I have been into, so far. I do not understand it.” 

“T understand it very well,” answered Vere. “It 
means that St. Aiden is perfectly resolved, and that 
he has won his mother over to his views. Probably 
she wishes to see her son married, and perhaps she 
ig wise enough to know that he had better marry 
where his heart is set, than try simply to choose a 
wife as a matter of family convenience, without 
having any strong personal feeling in the matter. 
No doubt Lady Goodwin (who is evidently exceedingly 
fond of St. Aiden, and who, I thought, appeared to 
have taken a great fancy to you) has spoken warmly 
in your favour. And the end of all this is that 
Lady Atherley wishes to see you and to make your 
acquaintance ; the rest is in your own hands.” 

Vera was silent for a few moments, and then she 
turned her blushing face upon him, and said— 

“Vere, advise me—tell me what I ought to do.” 

He looked at her very earnestly. 

“Tt all depends, Vera, upon what you feel towards 
St. Aiden. If you can give him what he asks, go 
by all means, and see what his people are like; but 
if not, decline the invitation and keep away. Your 
going will only raise false hopes, and make the 
position more difficult afterwards.” 

Vera raised her eyes to her brother’s, 
There was a great brightness in them, 
and yet behind the brightness there was 
something of self-sacrifice, almost of 
sadness, as though the girl purposed a 
solemn renunciation of something very 
dear to her. 

“Vere,” she said simply, “ 
am going to tell you all that is 
in my heart; and you shall help 
me to judge what is right. It 
is not easy to say these things, 
but I can say them best to 
you, for you are like a second 
self. When Lord St. Aiden 
first spoke to me of love, I 
never for a moment thought 
I should ever care for him— | 
in that way. I did not know { 
him well, and only liked him ' 
asathoroughly nice boy. Later | }\ 
on, when he spoke again, I 
found it harder to say him 
nay. I feltthat he had changed 
—I had changed a little my- 
self. It was not love exactly, 
but it was a feeling that love ; 
might come in time; and [ ‘ 
knew that our rank was dif- 
ferent. I thought it would be 
+ mistake, and I went away 
that he might forget, and that 


I might forget too. I do not 
know if I did forget. I was 


happy, but I sometimes found 
myself thinking a good deal 
of bim. And then we met 
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“She asked her to step into the little inner boudoir, . . . 
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again: we have met several times. I knew directly 
that he had not forgotten—and that I had not either. 
And he has changed in these last months—changed 
for the better. Vere, if I were to see him much, I 
know that I should not be able afterwards to send 
him away. Yet I would not for anything do what 
should be to his injury in life. If you say that it 
would be better for him never to see me any more, 
| 

“If I say such a thing!” cried Vere: “I, who 
know what sort of a thing—what a guiding star— 
what a help and protection to a man a deep and true 
love can be! IfI say so! No, Vera; I say nothing 
of the kind. I thought you right to go away once, 
when your heart appeared to be untouched, when 
it seemed as though it might be better for the young 
man to forget his fancy and marry more in his own 
world. But if it be no mere boy's fancy, but the 
deep love of a man’s heart; and if you—ah! we need 
not go over all that again. Vera, to draw back now 
might be doing him a cruel wrong. Go and sce his 
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some rare old prints.”—wp. 366. 
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mother. Show her what you are like, and her heart 
will soon be won; and then——” 

“You do not think I shall be doing him an injury? 
—one that he will be sorry for later? You know 
what my position is—and his.” 

“ You are a lady, and he isa gentleman,” said Vere ; 
“and he knows that you have no fortune, and that 
you have worked when there seemed need for work. 
If he does not mind that, so much the more to his 
credit; and it is not for us to throw more obstacles 
in the way. You have done right in holding aloof 
up to a certain point, and he will not be held back. 
Now you may yield if your heart prompts you; and 
I, for one, think that, whatever be the rank he has 
to offer you, you will fill it as well as any woman 
in the world could do.” 

“Then we will go,” said Vera, after a long pause, 
into which much thought was crowded, and the 
matter was so settled. 

Eustace deputed Vere to accompany his sister to 
Lady Atherley’s. He could not be sure of his own 
time, and it was “ more in Vere’s line,” he declared. 
Le was pleased that his sister should go, and declared 
she must have a new dress for the occasion. Vera 
thought so herself, and the brothers took great 
interest in the order forthwith sent out, and waited 
with more impatience for the night than did the 
girl herself. 

Eustace came home in good time on purpose to see 
the effect, and Vere had scoured the flower-shops 
all sound io secure the freshest fern and most 
appropriate blossoms for his sister to wear, Jewels 
she had none, and they were scarcely needed, for 
her fresh young beauty and the smooth whiteness 
of her skin needed no enhancement, whilst the grace- 
ful flow of her spotless white draperies set off to 
the best advantage the clear bloom of the lovely face, 
the shining masses of her golden hair, and the grace- 
ful poise and carriage of the youthful figure. The 
dress was cut to a square back and front, and Vere’s 
maidenhair fern and blush roses were fastened in 
a long spray upon the left shoulder. Eustace had 
given her a beautiful white ostrich-feather fan, and 
the whole effect was pronounced by both brothers to 
be perfect and complete. 

As for Vera herself, she had other things to think 
of than her appearance. She felt as though she 
were taking the first decided step which led from 
an old familiar path into a new world, and one with 
which she had had little to do as yet. But possibly 
this sense of the gravity of the situation helped to 
steady her nerves, and gave something of added 
depth to her great beauty; for as she entered Lady 
Atherley’s rooms, many eyes were turned wonderingly 
upon her, many glances of admiration followed her 
as she moved, whilst St. Aiden advanced to meet her 
with a sudden fire in his eyes, and led her up to his 
mother, presenting her with an empressement that 
was a little marked. 

“This is Miss Vera Willoughby, mother,” he said, 
‘of whom I have spoken before.” 

The countess looked the girl over from head to 
foot with one brief comprehensive glance, and then 
her handsome features softened to a smile which 


Vera feit was something more than the ordinary 
conventional smile of a welcoming hostess. 

“T am very pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Willoughby. I hope when I am more at liberty 
I may have the opportunity of having a little talk 
with you.” 

There was no chance of that now, with the stream 
of guests arriving. St. Aiden carried Vera away 
to show her the conservatory, the family portraits, 
and such other objects of interest as the house 
boasted ; and when they were once alone together, 
out of reach of curious eyes and listening ears, he 
began to speak to her in warm eulogy of his mother, 

“T hardly knew her till a few days ago. You 
know, they had been so much abroad, and when I 
did join them there, it was always such a whirl, I 
never got a chance of knowing her. Since she came 
over here it has been different. For a little while 
nobody knew she was here: nobody disturbed her, 
I had her all to myself. I could talk to her as I 
have never been able to do in my life before. And 
she was so kind and sympathetic : she understood so 
much better than I had ever hoped she would. I 
had an idea that all people who lived in the fashion- 
able world had ideas like my aunt at Monkton Hall 
—not that I want to say anything against her: she 
has been most kind to me; but somehow she and 
I never entirely agree, never see things quite alike, 
But my mother is different ; I can always make her 
understand. It is such a comfort: you cannot think 
how happy it has made me.” 

Vera thought she understood very well, and a 
reflex gladness stole into her own face. 

“IT want you to like my mother,” said St. Aiden, 
in conclusion. “I am almost sure you will like one 
another.” 

It was late on in the evening (which Vera en- 
joyed very much) before Lady Atherley contrived 
to gain possession of a few leisure moments for a 
quiet talk with Vera. She asked her to step into 
the little inner boudoir, quite empty at that moment, 
ostensibly to look over some rare old prints collected 
abroad ; but these had hardly been more than glanced 
at before the lady closed the portfolio, and looked 
at Vera with the candid eyes so like her son’s, till 
Vera's smile shone out instinctively. 

“Miss Willoughby, I believe I am said in some 
quarters to be an unconventional woman. I want 
to do an unconventional thing now. My son has 
told me all about himself—and you. He has made 
me believe him when he has said that he shall never 
love anybody except you, and that if you do not 
consent to be his wife he will go a bachelor all 
his days. My boy's happiness and welfare are very 
dear to me—to us. His father and [ both greatly 
wish to see him happily married. May I add that, 
since seeing the lady of his choice, we no longer 
wonder at it? Just one thing more: my son has 
told me that you have spoken of the probable op- 
position he would meet from his relatives if he 


followed his own wishes in this matter. He has told 
me that, whilst he himself declared this to be a 
matter of indifference to him, you most honourably 
and rightly answered that it was no matter of 
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indifference to you. And I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, of letting you know, that his choice 
is approved by both of his parents, and that there 
will be no opposition from either of them in this 
matter, be the issue what it may. I tell you this 
myself, having discussed it with my husband before 
to-night, and finding him agree with me that a 
young man must judge for himself in so great a 
matter, and that St. Aiden has apparently judged 
wisely and well. Since we have had the pleasure 
of seeing you, Miss Willoughby, I can only repeat 
that our impression is confirmed, and [ wish to tell 
you this with my .own lips, and at this early stage 
of our acquaintance, because I am quite sure you 
will very soon hear it from St. Aiden himself ;. and I 
should like you to feel full assurance that there is no 
exaggeration or misrepresentation in his statement.” 

Vera’s face was all one lovely blush. She was 
entirely astonished and taken aback by this most 
unexpected advance from Lady Atherley. and could 
only murmur a few broken words of thanks, hardly 
knowing what it was she said. She did not often 
lose her self-command, but it left her for a moment 
then, and Lady Atherley liked her none the less well 
for this. 

As if by a sudden impulse, she took one step nearer, 
and imprinted a kiss upon Vera’s brow. 

“You must excuse this liberty, my dear,” she said, 
in very gentle tones, “but my boy’s happiness is 
very near my heart; and his heart is given into 
your keeping. I hope that you will see your way 
to making him happy—in time.” 

CHAPTER XX. 
SUNSHINE AND A SHADOW. 
“WELL, is the deed done?” asked Vere, looking up 
from his book with a laughing face as his sister 
came slowly into the room, after putting aside her 
wraps. 

Vera came forward in her white dress, a beautiful 
light in her eyes, and put her hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder. 

“T have promised to be St. Aiden’s wife,” 
softly, “and I am very, very happy.” 

He rose and put his arm about her, and kissed 
her tenderly, though his words were still slightly 
teasing in character. 

“And what of this great work at the studio, of 
which we have heard How is 
that going to be run when you are Viscountess St. 


she said 


so much, my lady? 


Aiden? I suppose everything will go to the wall then?” 

Vera's face was brightly flushed, though her eyes 
were grave with the stress of her feeling. 

“T rather think that Ruby will take my place 
there. She has put out one or two feelers in that, 
direction already ; and if Eusie is to stay in London, 
he ought to have a sister with him: 
great talents. St. Aiden has talking to me 
about the duties of his position—duties he says he 
has neglected too long already. His father wishes 
him to go down to Atherley Towers to live—as he 
himself will not be able to do so for many years to 
come, if he still holds his diplomatic appointment, 


and Ruby has 
been 
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as he hopes—and see after things there St. 
Aiden tells me that there will be work for the two 
of us for years, getting things into order again, as 
the property has only been in the hands of agents 
ever since Lord Atherley went abroad ; and you know 
what that means—at least, I do not think we do, 
but St. Aiden says I shall soon find out. He made 
me see that it would not be giving up work, but only 
changing one for another, and I could not help it— 
T had to agree. When the great thing comes into 
one’s life, Vere, other things have to—well, not go 
exactly, but to adjust themselves to another focus.” 

Vere nodded. He understood and sympathised in 
his sister's happiness. He felt no envy-—for had she 
not been through her probation already ?—and surely 
she had been through it bravely and well. He was 
passing now through his, and he did not rebel. If 
he suffered unjustly, the smart was less than he had 
believed it at first. After all, Cynthia believed in 
him. Knowing that, did anything else greatly 
matter? 

“Lady Atherley is giving a water-picnic next 
Wednesday, and wants us all to go to it,” said Vera. 
“Do you think we could persuade Eusie to beg a 
holiday and come? He is having those tiresome 
headaches so often again; I am sure London does 
not suit him. He never seems really well, though 
he goes on and on, and one gets used to seeing him 
look haggard and white. He even gets used to feel- 
ing seedy, and hardly thinks ahout it.” 

“ Yes, it’s not a specially bright look-out for him,” 
said Vere gravely, “for I think it’s quite an open 
question how long he does stand the life: and yet 
it seems the only opening for him, and berths are 
not picked up every day. It was great luck his 
getting this. I don’t like the way he is going on, 
and now that it is warmer he seems to sleep so rest- 
lessly and fitfully. I hear him moving about his 
room and leaning out of the window half » dozen 
times in a night sometimes. He doesn’t seem to 
think anything of it himself, and says he shall grow 
used to London in time, as other fellows do. But the 
whole change from looking forward to the life of 
master of Willoughby Hall, and this everlasting 
doctor’s grind in London, has told upon him. He 
doesn’t grumble at it, as some fellows would, but it 
has taken a good bit of the spring of life out of 
him.” 

“That is just it,” answered Vera wistfully. “I do 
not think he what becomes of himself, or 
whether he lives or dies. He seems to have lost hope 
and interest in life, though he is kind and gentle to 
I thought it would pass 
away when first I came, but it does. not seem to do 


cares 


me, and never complains. 


so; and when one is so happy oneself, it seems hard 
to see him with so little to look forward to.” 

She paused a moment in deep thought, and then 
her face lighted suddenly. 

“St. Aiden says that when we are—are—married, 
Eustace shall 
likes at the Towers, hunting, and fishing, and shoot- 
ing, according to season, and having a really good 
time. 
in the country, if he can’t stand London. 


come and spend as long as ever he 


He says we will soon get him a better berth 
There is 
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“Vera found herself allotted to St. Aiden.” 


nothing St. Aiden is not going to do to make every- 
thing bright and happy for me. He is not going 
to allow a speck to rest on the horizon of my sky; 
but——” 

“But, meantime, we sober folk have to take a more 
practical view of life; and the best thing at this 
moment, and the most practical, is to get Eusie, if 
possible, to come out for a day on the river.” 

But Eustace did not seem to think he could be 
spared. 

“T’ll ask,” he said, languidly and indifferently ; 
“but it’s Anstruther’s hospital day, and most likely 
there will be patients to visit in the afternoon, though 
there is not so much illness as there was. I can ask 
him, but really I don’t much care about it. It’s 
very kind of your friends to invite me, but they are 
all strangers to me; and if I had a day off, I’d almost 
rather spend it alone, or have a country ramble 
by myself, than have to do the civil to a lot of 
strangers, though I’ve no doubt they are very nice 
people.” 

“And I don’t want them to be strangers to you, 
Eusie, now,” said Vera gently. “I want you to know 
them, and them to know you.” 

He smiled, but without much animation. 

“Oh, that will all come in time; and I do know 
St. Aiden a little. He is a thoroughly nice fellow. 
But I don’t suppose I should get to know people 
much by going out in boats with them, and there 
will be a tremendous glare on the water; and if one 
got shut up with a head-ache, cne would feel a fool. 
However, I'll see. I’m not at all sure that I can 
be spared.” 

It was plain that he did not care a bit about going 
—would regard it rather in the light of a bore; and 


that was quite unlike the Eustace of a year ago, who 
was always the life and soul of such an expedition 
as this. It might be good for him to rouse himself, 
but it was not pleasant to drag him about against 
his will. In the end, he came back one day to say 
that he had spoken to his principal, but that he 
did not think he could be well spared, and he would 
rather say no more. 

The day came, and they went without him. It 
certainly was very hot, but then heat ‘vas pleasanter 
than dull cloudy skies, or rain in any form whatever. 
The party, which was rather a large one, assembled 
at Paddington and took rail to Taplow, whence they 
speedily found themselves at the river by Maidenhead 
Bridge. 

Rather to her surprise, Vera found that all the 
Ducies were at this picnic. She had heard of their 
being in town, but had never chanced to meet them, 
so far. She was not sure how they would greet her, 
knowing that Lady Grace had had ideas of her own 
with regard to her nephew. To her relief, however, 
she found that lady very gracious and affable. 
Perhaps she had learned the uselessness of crying 
over spilt milk, perhaps she was too much the woman 
of the world to do anything so foolish as to slight 
the future Countess of Atherley. Any way, she was 
very friendly and agreeable, and it was only trom 
the indiscreet Rose that Vera learned anything of 
the heart-burnings St. Aiden’s defection had caused 
in that household 

Of course, when it came to be a question of sorting 
the guests into the various boats provided, Vera 
found herself allotted to St. Aiden, and was soon 
being carried up-stream by his strong sweeping 
strokes, whilst the light sculling skiff quickly 
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distanced the heavier boats, and passed through the 
first lock before any of the others were in sight. 

It was almost the first time that the lovers had 
been alone together since their engagement, and St. 
Aiden declared that he meant to make the most of 
it. Vera would not shirk her work by day even for 
him; and in the evenings, if they met, there was 
always more or less of a crowd. 

Certainly it was a very bright day for Vera. She 
often looked back to it as one of the brightest of 
her life. To one loving beauty as she did, yet so 
long cooped up between the walls of London streets, 
it was happiness even to breathe the pure sunny 
tit, to hear the soft plash of the water, to watch the 
reflections of the green trees in the shining river; 
whilst the delicious movement of the little boat 
lulled her senses to a dreamy kind of repose. 

The Thames was new, and the beauty of the grand 
woods at Cliefden was an immense delight to her. 
Their party had permission to pic-nic in the woods, 
and greatly was the privilege enjoyed. Altogether, 
it was a charming day, and Vere enjoyed it almost 
as much as his sister. 

Jack Ducie sculled behind him ia a large boat, 
and contrived to tell him a good deal of welcome 
Monkton Carbury news. He said that the “row” 
about the racing had died down pretty well by now, 
and that people were beginning to say that Dr. Fane 
had acted very hastily in getting rid of Vere so 
summarily. 

“Tt was not exactly that,” interpolated Vere. 
was I who resigned my post there.’ 

“Yes, of course; but practically he made you, by 
making such an absurd shindy over it all,” answered 
Jack. “Harold says all the fellows are furious, and 
that they won’t obey the new master, and he says 
he will not stay after this term. He’s a sneaky 
little fellow, got in a hurry, and the Doctor is ready 
to eat his head to get you back again, only he doesn’t 
quite know how to manage it. Harold says every- 
thing seems going wrong without you, and his father 
is overworked, and can’t get anybody to help him 
as you did. As for Lady Louisa, she always took 
your side, and so did the girls. By all accounts, I 
should think the old fellow is having rather a warm 
time of it all round.” 

“How are the Miss Fanes?” 
great negligence of manner. 

“Gwennie is all right,” answered Jack readily, 
“but Cynthia is getting to look like a ghost or a 
shadow. They are going to take her abroad for 
change of air almost directly, because her mother 
is anxious. I suppose it’s the hot weather ; and then, 
Cynthia has rather a way of looking interestingly ill.” 

Vere asked no more questions; his heart gave a 
sudden bound, though whether of pleasure or pain 
he hardly knew. She had not forgotten him: that 
was plain. She was even pining for him, in spite 
of her assurance of his love. Vere felt almost 
ashamed of his strong muscles and bronzed face, and 
wondered if he ought to waste away, too. Then he 
almost laughed at the fancy, and, with a shake of 
his handsome head, he said to himself that he could 
do better than that. 
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So the sunny hours of the long day sped happily 
along fer most of the assembled guests. Vera had 
a long talk with Lady Atherley at the close of the 
day, and afier that she felt that she must put no 
serious obstacle in the way of a speedy marriage. 
She began to love her future mother-in-law very 
much. She knew how differently some women of 
the world would have behaved. 

“T was only a country clergyman’s daughter when 
Lord Atherley came to read with my father, and 
married me,” she once said to Vera; “and we have 
been very happy. My father was not a cathedral 
dignitary, like yours. I had had hardly as many 
advantages as you have in the matter of education 
—certainly not as many talents) My mother was very 
much afraid to let me go; but one soon learns the 
little outward differences ; and if we love, we learn 
faster, I think. You must not be afraid. I will 
help you in any little way I can, and St. Aiden will 
never know if you do wrong—you will never be able 
to do wrong in his eyes, And it is all so easily 
learnt: it makes me simile now to think how nervous 
I once was, and how soon the feeling went off. I 
shall go away so happily when once I know my boy 
is settled and content. All he wants is a good wife— 
and I know he will have that in you.” 

So Vera was very happy as she and Vere drove 
home in the dusk, and mounted to their rooms in 
Cranbury Place to teli their story to Eustace. 

But Eustace was not there. It was later than his 
usual time for getting in, but the maid said he had 
not beenin all day. When, however, she had lighted 
the gas, and Vera looked at the letters that had come 
in, she found one addressed in her brother’s hand. 

“ He has been detained, and has written, I suppose,” 
she remarked aloud. “Really, I wish that doctor 


did not work the poor boy quite so hard.” Then she 
opened it, and her face changed. 
“Oh, it is all right, and I am very glad. It seems 


Dr. Anstruther did remember about the request for 
a holiday, and at the eleventh hour said that Eusie 
might consider himself free. He says here that he 
hadn’t time to go home and change his things and 
come on to Paddington to join us, but he says he 
means to have a jaunt on his own account. He 
hadn’t decided where to go when he wroce this, but 
he says we are not to be uneasy if he is late, or if 
he doesn’t turn up all night. Perhaps he will sleep 
in the country somewhere, and come back by an 
early train, going straight to the doctor's surgery 
iu the morning. I only hope he will. It would 
do him good to sleep in the pure air again. I am 
glad he has been so sensible. I hardly fancy he will 
come back to-night.” 

Eustace did not appear. Vere sat up for him till 
after midnight, and then went to bed. They were 
not in the least uneasy about him, as he had spoken 
of going straight to his work. Vera w-ut to her 
studio, Vere to his pupils, as usual, and they met 
again at afternoon tea, and thought little enough 
about Eustace till it began to grow dark. and still 
he did not come. Dinner was serv’? and eaten, and 
still no Eustace. Vera began to fecl uncomfortable. 

“Tt is odd he does not come. If he knows he 
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shall be late, he generally sends a post-card or a 
teleyram .” 

“Perhaps they are extra-busy, as he had holiday 
yesterday. He may fancy we shall guess as much 
ourselves.” 

They waited another half-hour, trying to conceal 
any uneasiness from each other, and then Vere rose 
and said— 


“T’ll just step round to Anstruther’s, and ask - 


where he is likely to be at this hour, They will 
know there.” 

Vera looked relieved; it was just what she had 
been wishing to suggest herself. 

“Do, Vere; and get him to come home, if you can. 
I daresay he has had little enough to eat since he 
left. He never remembers his meals properly. Go 
after him, and bring him home.” 

“T will,” answered Vere with alacrity, and took 
his hat and went out. 

Vera sat down to the piano, and played and sang 
to make the time pass more quickly. She scarcely 
knew why she was so uneasy. Surely there was 
nothing very remarkable in this trifling absence ; 
but she had got into a way, she told herself. of 
feeling uneasy about Eusie, and she was easily 
anxious where he was concerned. 

It seemed a long time that Vere was absent; but 
as he had spoken of going after his brother, she did 
not greatly wonder at that. However, she stopped 
playing presently, to listen for his return, and when 
she heard his key in the door she hastily left the 
room, and was running down the stairs to meet the 
truant, when she was stopped by seeing Vere coming 
up alene, a strange look upon his face. 

In a moment she had drawn back into the room, 
and stood waiting, with dilated eyes and paling 
cheeks. 

“Vere,” she exclaimed, “what is it? Where is 
Eusie?” 

“T do not know,” he answered very gravely. “I 
can find out nothing abont him but what we know. 
He was there yesterday, and got his leive of a day’s 
absence, and nobody has seen him since.” 

“He has not been there to-day?” cried Vera, with 
a little catch in her breath. 

“No; he has not been near the place. Nobody has 
seen him——” 

“He has met with an accident—he has been taken 
to some hospital.” 

“That is what I said; but Dr. Anstruther says 
we should certainly have heard if that had been 
the case. His pockets would have been searched, 
and his address found. He had always papers about 
him.” 

Vera grew very white with a nameless fear she 
dared not put into words—a fear she hardly called 
by any name herself. 

“Vere! Vere! what is it?—what does it mean?” 
she asked wildly ; and his answer was very gravely 
spoken— 

“T do not know. We must try to be patient till 
the mystery is solved. I have taken all the steps 
Dr. Anstruther advised. The police know he is 
nussing * they say he will be easily traced. My own 


idea is that he may have gone off into the country 
and have had: some sort of a sunstroke—his head 
was in a very ticklish state. you know—and be lying 
in some wayside cottage now. The police think 
this very likely, and hope to have some certain in. 
formaticn to give us very soon.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ANXIOUS DAYS. 
“ VERA, have you heard anything yet?’ 

“No, Milly ; there is not a bit of news of any sort. 
‘Vere and St. Aiden have been scouring the railway. 
stations and driving the porters distracted by trying 
to make them remember Eustace. They have gone off 
on I don’t know how many false acents, but nothing 
has ever come of it. Hundreds and thousands of men 
dressed exactly like Eusie must have taken tickets 
into the country last Wednesday. It seems as if he 
had just disappeared into thin air. We cannot hear 
a word about him.” 

Vera’s face was pale with anxiety, but Mildred’s 
was even paler. The girl looked as though she had 
rot eaten or slept for days. Her deep anxiety during 
these terrible days had formed a very strong link 
between the two friends. 

“You do not think he has gone away and hidden 
from us—emigrated. or enlisted, or anything like 
that? You know he was in very bad spirits—you 
used to tell us so; and sometimes men do foolish 
things like that.” 

Vera shook her head. 

“People have: suggested that sort of thing before. 
I believe the police think he has taken himself off 
somewhere on purpose, because they say that with the 
detailed description they have published of the clothes 
he wore, and so on, they would have heard long ago 
if he had met with any accident. They have ways 
of finding out all that sort of thing. and I am sure 
they think he has taken himself off in disgust, and 
will turn up again of himself like a bad halfpenny 
some day soon. You see, when they ask questions, we 
cannot help admitting that he was out of spirits, out 
of love with his work, that he disliked London, and 
was in indifferent health. Then they nod their heads 
and talk about those ‘other young gentlemen they 
have known’ who have given thcir friends the slip 
and gone away for a spell ‘mysterious like,’ and one 
cannot make tiem understand that that was a thing 
Eusie would never do, were it only for mother’s 
sake. They think they know human nature so much 
better than we do. So onc just listens and says 
nothing; but we know quite well that he would 
never, never have given us all this anxiety just for an 
idle freak of fancy.” 

“No, never, never!” cried Mildred hotly. “Eustace 
was always so considerate, so courteous, so thoughtful 
for your mother—and for mine, when he was with us. 
Vera, does your mother know yet?” 

Vera shook her head, 

“Not yet; we are so afraid of telling her, and every 
day we hope that we shall get news. It seems as 
though something must happen soon ; and I feel as 
though the uncertainty at a distance would kill her 
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We do not know what to do about it. It is so terrible, 
I can scarcely bear to think of it sometimes.” 

Vera’s hands were locked together. A look of keen 
distress was on her face. Mildred grew very white, 
and drew yet a little nearer. 

“Vera,” she whispered, “ you have heard what some 
people have said? You do not think—you do not 
think?——- Oh! I do not know how to say it. It 
could not be that /” 

Vera understood verfectly to what rumour she 
alluded. She rose to her feet, and took the girl’s 
trembling hand in hers. 

“Milly, Milly, I know it was not that. I do 
not care what anybody may say or think. I did not 
live alone with Eusie all those months without 
knowing him incapable of cowardice like that, even 
though people may say he was not responsible at the 
moment. He was responsible for his actions. His 
mind was not in the least clouded. He was not well. I 
have long been afraid some accident might happen to 
him. He does now and then faint quite suddenly, 
for a few seconds only, and during that time every- 
thing is a blank, though he feels well immediately 
afterwards. I have often been afraid that he might 
fall in the streets and be run over. I believe now 
that something of this kind has happened, though 
why we can hear nothing of him I cannot explain. 
But that other—oh no! Do not think it for a mo- 
ment- 

“I do not! I do not! I-could not!” 
Mildred, and burst into sudden tears. 

Vera looked at her steadily for a few moments, and 
then suddenly took her into her arms. 

“Milly dearest,” she said, with a little break in her 
voice, “I think it is almost the hardest for -you—none 
the less so that other people do not understand why.” 

Mildred clung to her, sobbing passionately. 

“Oh, there is nobody like him! 
like him in all the world! And he will never care— 
he will never know. He will never know now what 
he has always been tome. And I have not seen him 
all these months. I have not seen him since he went 
away—went away from Monkton Carbury. He never 
cared, or he would have come. He was busy, I know, 
but he might have come just once. And perhaps I 
shall never see him again! Oh, I do not know how 
to bear it! I think my heart will break!” 

Vera held her closely in her arms. She was silent 
a long time, hesitating whether or not to say what 
was in her mind. Presently she drew Mildred to a 
seat beside her, and began talking in a low sweet 
voice. 

“Milly,” she said, “I do not know if I ought to 
speak of this to you; I may not be right in what I 
suspected, but I began to know Eusie very well with 
being so much with him—far better than I used to do 
at home, when there were so many of us, and where 
he had so many friends of his own. I think since he 
came to London and found life so hard and lonely, 
his heart turned much more to the friends of his child- 
hood, whom he had left behind, than it had ever done 
when all was bright before him. He did not go to 
your house, it is true. but I do not think it was 


exactly because he did not care. He has said things 
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cried 
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once or twice which make me think he did care; 
but you know Eusie is proud, and your parents are 
such very kind people. I think he was half-afraid 
they would want to do too much for him, if they were 
once to find out that his life was uncongenial to him. 
You know, Milly, your mother has always felt for 
him almost as a mother, and has not hesitated to say 
so. He is very fond of her, too, and very fond of 
you ; but he knew that he was a poor man, and likely 
to remain one all his life,and I think he was half 
afraid of putting himself in the way of people who— 
I hardly know how to say it; but you understand 
what I mean. Once he said to me, ‘I did not half 
value their friendship when I could have accepted it 
without a thought—when I could have given them a 
little pleasure by dropping in oftener. I am not 
going to begin now just because I am lonely, and the 
sight of familiar faces would be pleasant to myself. 
I should feel a selfish hound if I did. Besides, I 
daresay they never think of me now; and I am too 
busy to keep up with people who live so far away ;’ 
and so, somehow, he never got to you except once, and 
then you were out. But he often thought about 
you—he liked to hear me tell all you were doing. 
I think he would not mind my telling you all this 
—now. Oh, if we could but find him again! Oh, 
Eusie! My Eusie! Where are you?” 

Mildred suddenly stood up, a new light in her eyes. 
Some subtle change had passed over her during the 
last few moments. Vera looked at her, and found 
her transfigured. 

“T will find him!” she cried suddenly. “I will find 
him myown self. I ought to do so: itis my right. I 
love him as nobody else does, and I am not ashamed 
of it, though you must never, never speak a word 
about it, Vera. He is alive—I am sure of it, I feel it! 
And I will find him. They say that money and wits 
can do anything. I mean to find Eustace.” 

Vera looked at her with a smile, half sad, half 
grateful. Money and wits had been at work together 
for long enough already--ever since that anxious 
evening when Eustace had failed to appear. Still, 
there was something inspiring in the resolute and 
illuminated face of the girl beside her, and hope is 
very strong in the human heart. 

Mildred spoke again, and spoke quietly and firmly. 

“T do not believe that half is being done that 
might be. Some of the people think he has gone off 
and hidden himself for a foolish freak, and will turn 
up of his own accord soon; others that he has 
drowned himself, or something like that.” Mildred 
spoke the words now without shrinking, holding her 
head proudly the while. “We know that neither of 
these surmises is true, but those who hold them so 
will only do their work in a half-hearted fashion. 
My father is a man of business—a man of action. 
He has been away, but he is coming home to-day. 
I will talk tohim. I will tell him all. I may tell 
him everything you have told me, may I not. Vera? 
I know that he will take my view. I believe that he 
can help me. I have the right to look for Eustace, 
and I will find him. if he is alive!” 

Mildred herself went home with a_ steadfast 
purpose in her heart, which gradually resolved itself 
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into a definite scheme. She took counsel with her 
father on his return home, and he promised to give 
her every assistance in her search, though possibly 
he might not have been as hopeful of its success as 
his daughter. 

Mildred’s idea was briefly this: to make a personal 
inspection of every ward in every London hospital, to 
ascertain with her own eyes that Eustace was not there. 

“Vera and I,” Mildred told her father, “ know 
that Eustace would not hide away from his own 
family, and Eustace was ill enough to make Vera 
often very anxious about him. I do not believe 





come of the search, but he saw that there was just the 
possibility it might succeed, and he would have done 
more than was asked of him for the sake of gratifying 
his daughter, and banishing that hunted, wistful 
look of sorrow from her eyes ; and so upon the very 
next morning they began their search together. 

It was not a case in which money was of much 
assistance, as Mr. Carew soon found, for they met, for 
the most part, with a courteous response to their some- 
what unusual request from the authorities of the 
various institutions visited. 

Mr. Carew was very much pleased and interested 
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* ‘Taking one of the nerveless hands, she bent over him.”— p. 373. 


he ever got out of London at all. I believe he 
was taken ill in the streets, and was taken to 
some place till he could give an account of him- 
self—which, perhaps, he has not been able to do 
even yet. Oh, I know what you will say—his 
name and a description of the clothes he wore have 
been placed in the hands of all the hospital authorities, 
and we should have heard about him before this, 
But, papa, strange things do happen—strange chings 
and queer mistakes take place every day. I want to 
go and see with my own eyes. and I want you to 
come with me. People say that money can do every- 
thing, and I know you never grudge that. Let us 
go and look for Eustace ourselves. I know mamma 
is feeling it all dreadfully : she was always so fond 
of him. And I have a feeling that we shall find 
him. You know you always let me have my own way.” 

Mildred got her own way in this, as she had looked 
to do. Mr. Carew did not himself expect much to 


by much that he saw of these most valuable institu- 
tions, and many of the London hospitals that month 
received a cheque from him or a contribution from 
an anonymous benefactor, in acknowledgment of 
his sense of the courtesy shown to him and his 
daughter. 

Then came at last a never-to-be-forgotten day in 
Mildred’s life when her search was to be crowned 
with success. 

It was the third day of her patient inspection, 
and the ardent hope which had filled her soul at 
first was growing just a little dashed. She was 
beginning to see that the persons who knew most 
about the way these institutions were conducted 
least expected her to be successful. They took the 
same view that the police did—had the young man 
been carried to a hospital, notice would at once have 
been forwarded to his friends; and if by chance 
this matter had been overlooked, the inquiries of 
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the police would have elicited the truth at an early 
date. Yet, for all that. Mildred was not to be daunted. 
Every day she started forth with fresh hope in her 
heart. Every day as she kissed her mother at leaving, 
the same injunction was given to her— 

“If you do find him, dearie, bring him here to 
this house. We will take care of him: we will soon 
make him well. He can’t stand a long journey down 
to his own home yet; and no lodgings, however 
comfortable, are fit for sick folks to be in. Bring 
him here, and we will see to him. I shall be looking 
out for you all day.” 

And now at last Mildred was to reap her reward. 
Entering a long ward in the London Hospital, which 
was one of the last on her list, owing to its out-of- 
the-way situation, Mildred suddenly gave a great 
start, whilst every drop of blood seemed to ebb away 
from her face, for there, in that narrow bed in the 
corner, his eyes closed, his face worn and white, but 
perfectly tranquil, lay Eustace Willoughby, as uncon- 
scious of his surroundings as though actually asleep 
—as though he had been sleeping through those two 
long, anxious weeks of watching and waiting. 

Mildred grasped the nurse’s arm and pointed to 
the unconscious figure. 

“That is the man I am asking for! 
come here? How long have you had him? 
is the matter with him?” 

Her excitement was so great that she could hardly 
articulate her words. The nurse looked at her in 
surprise, but answered very kindly— 

“That poor young man was brought here five days 
ago only. He has some concussion of the brain, they 
think. He has not moved or spoken since. I am 
glad he has been claimed at last, for we know nothing 
about him except his name, and that we cannot be 
quite sure of—his things were so stained with salt 
water. It looks most like Arthur Ross, and that is 
the name upon our books.” 

Mildred stood mute and astonished. 

“His name is Eustace Willoughby,” she said, “and 
he has been lost for a fortnight. 
has only been here five days? 
did not find him! But why do you call him Arthur 
Ross! He has not been able to speak, you say?” 

“No; the men who brought him said-he had not 
spoken all the time he had been on their barge. They 
were rough men from a coaling barge who brought 
him to us. They had had him some time on board, 
for they had rescued him from drowning somewhere 
off the mouth of the Thames some little time before, 
and had not been able to put back until their errand 
was done, as they were working under contract. 
Several of them had been here at one time or another 
for trifling accidents, and as soon as they could they 
brought him to us. But we never thought of his 
being the young man the police were inquiring for, 
for certainly that was not the name found in his 
pocket-book when the men brought the papers to 
us. They were very much defaced by salt water; 
but you can see them for yourself in the office.” 

It was long before they really understood exactly 
what had happened, but it was all so very simple 
when explained later on by Eustace. After he had 


How did he 
What 


Are you sure he 
No wonder the police 
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written his letter to Vera, he had changed his mind, 
and decided upon going home and changing his 
things, as he meditated some sort of country or river 
excursion to which kis black broadcloth was un- 
suitable. He had let himself in by his latchkey, 
unseen and unheard, and after rummaging out a 
suit of flannels from some seldom-used drawer, he 
had thrown into it before shutting it up the garments 
he had just taken off, without even transferring his 
watch, pocket-book, and papers to his other pockets. 
Putting on a light jacket, commonly called a “ blazer,” 
he had sallied forth, laughing at the unwonted 
spectacle he presented in London streets, and had made 
straight for the river, down which he decided to 
travel in a steamboat, to see something of the spec- 
tacle presented at Greenwich—a project often con- 


templated by him, but never yet carried out. And 
even this jacket was not really hisown. It had been 


inadvertently changed at a tennis-party more than 
a year ago—such garments having a strong family 
likeness, and not over-much fit—and the little card- 
case found in the pocket contained the name, though 
not the address, of the original owner, so that no one 
suspected the identity of the young man with the one 
for whom the police were inquiring, who was said 
to be dressed in orthodox black clothes, to be called 
Eustace Willoughby, and who had been inquired 
for at this hospital many days before the present 
patient had been admitted. And so frequent was 
it for patients to be brought in and to remain un- 
claimed for several days, that no special attention 
had been attracted by this individual case. 

These facts were, however, only gradually elicited 
later on. Now Mildred stood looking fixedly at 
the white face on the pillow, and asked in a breath- 
less whisper— 

“ He is not going to—die?” 

“Oh no, miss; I hope not. He is not said to be 
dangerously ill; only we cannot get him to take 
notice of anything, and he can tell us nothing about 
himself.” 

“Would they let him be moved away!” 

“I think so. He might be better in a quieter place 
than a ward. If it were carefully done, I think the 
doctors would approve. Of course we must ask 
them first.” 

“Of course. Will you please let my father know 
that he is found, and ask the doctor about it? We 
have the carriage here to take him home if we find 
him. And may I speak to him?” 

“Yes, do, please, miss. We should like to see him 
take A voice he knows might rouse 
him, and that would be a very good sign. The 
thing that makes them most anxious is his noticing 
nothing for so long. If you could get him to speak, 
now 

The girl’s heart was beating thick and fast ; she 
felt as if the very life she longed to save hung in 
some sort upon her efforts. She moved forward 
slowly, and stood beside the narrow bed. Then, 
taking one of the nerveless hands in her warm clasp, 
she bent over him, and said clearly and softly— 


” 


“ Eusie—Eusie ! 


some notice. 





(To be continued.) 
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So calm, O Lord, this troubled sea, 
This tumult of a sinful will: 
Storm-tossed, in fear, I turn to Thee. 
And wait Thy word-—“‘ Peace, peace be stil!” 








Oh, let me feel Thy perfect peace, 
When I am sad, or weak, or ill: 
Thou, who didst bid the storm to cease, 
Speak Thou the word—“ Peace, peace be still!” 


4, 


So when I’ve sailed o’er life’s rough tide, 
When all its storms are overpast ; 
Safe in that haven may I ride, 
Where I may know Thy peace at last ! 
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BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 





ST. ANDREWS, FROM THE WEST BEACH. 


GREY, time-worn city, with the dying 
glory of the past still clinging to it, 
and the pathos of tt uiet years that 
have for ever slipped away about it ; 
the hoary ocean far beneath, murmur- 
ing its tale of storm and stress, and 
rest and calm ; the ruins of a splendid 

church reaching up to the gloomy skies, and a verit- 

able city of the dead standing upon the verge of a 

lofty cliff: such is St. Andrews, in the far corner of 

windy Fife. 

It was all still and quiet as I passed through the 
old-fashioned streets one cloudy day in November, 
but very interesting and full of novelty to the 
traveller from the South. ted-gowned students, 
grave professors, bonnie Scotch lassies, flitted here and 
there, lost to view now and again as they disappeared 
down some old court or passed within the stately 
doors of the University Halls. Memories of the his- 
toric past crossed my mind as I stood beneath the old 
church of which he whom I had journeyed to St. 
Andrews specially to see is the minister, and in 
which, in the early days of the Reformation, John 
Knox had thundered to those who sat beneath him. 
There cannot surely be any other place on earth 
wherein, in so small a space, so much of romance and 
history lies hidden as in this “little grey wan city” of 
the North. And surely there are few rooms so full of 





interest—of warm human interest—of recollections of 
great men passed away, as that study in St. Andrews 





(From a Photograph by A. Downie, Jun., St. Andrews, N.B.) 


in which for seven-and-twenty years Dr. Boyd has 
welcomed the friends of a lifetime, and wherein he 
has penned the delightful essays which have gone 
from there to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

it is a room full of interest. a large handsome room, 
with long rows of books reaching up to the lofty 
ceiling, the walls of which have echoed to the voices 
and the merriment of many of the most remarkable 
men of the day. There is the portrait,done by an 
amateur, and said to be one of the best that was ever 
taken of him, of Charles Kingsley, after whom one of 
Dr. Boyd’s sons is specially named; and on the oppo- 
site side is one, many years old, of James Anthony 
Froude, “ A. K. H. B.’s”” most special friend. And there, 
too, is one of Oliver Wendell Holmes, with the autograph 
of the genial old Autocrat appended. Arthur Helps 
is there, and Dean Stanley, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, with whom Dr. Boyd stays some weeks every 
year, and the late Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrews. And Dr. Boyd himself is there in the 
flesh, a very clerical-looking personage, almost clean- 
shaven, with a fresh ruddy countenance and a wonder- 
fully youthful voice and manner, despite the fact 
that he was sixty-seven on the 3rd of November. 

Most kind and cordial is his reception of me, and 
plunging into immediate conversation concerning our 
many mutual friends and acquaintances, he talks 
rapidly, but always interestingly, with a faculty for 
quotation, and with a vocabulary of exactly expressive 
words which is most notable. A remark of mine 
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upon the possibility or desirability of that union 
which the good old Bishop of St. Andrews was always 
endeavouring to bring about between Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism led Dr. Boyd into a discussion upon 
a subject in which he is deeply interested. 

* And do you find that your discipline is as effectual 
asours /”’ asked of Dr. Boyd; for, in common with the 
majority of my countrymen, I was rather ignorant of 
the ways and methods of the Established Kirk. 

“Yes,” said he; “if a man is loyal to the Church, 
and works diligently, no one meddles with him. 
Indeed, if anything, a man is left too much alone. He 
is sometimes quite forgotten by the powers that be; 
though I remember my friend Froude once said to 
me, ‘Always be thankful you have none of the prizes 
that fall to the lot of the English parson. You have 
no temptation to hedging and dodging.’ ” 

We drifted into a discussion on the effect of Pres- 
byterianism on the national character. 

“T never know,” said Dr. Boyd, “ whether Presby- 
terianism is the outcome of the national character, or 
whether it hasformed it. Before the Reformation the 
country was, curiously enough, very Popish.” 

At this moment I attempted to blot a paper on the 
blotting-cover. 

“Exactly what Stanley used to do, sitting in that 
very seat,” cried the ex-Moderator, as he showed me 
what ought to be done. And the mention of Stanley’s 
name led to a memory of his preaching in the Scot- 
tish kirks, and so by degrees we came to the considera- 
tion of the writing of sermons: how long they ought 
to be, and whether written or extempore; how far 
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they should be literary, -the relation of style to 
spirituality, and so on. 

Said Dr. Boyd: “The average length nowadays is 
about twenty-five minutes. I always preach one 
written sermon at least every week”; and as he spoke 
he placed in my hand a most beautifully written manu- 
script. ‘I think,” he continued, “that the rough 
extempore sermon, with little or no literary effort, often 
produces a greater effect than one with more style, 
But for my own part, I can see no reason why style and 
spirituality should not go together. We ought only 
to give of our best. A man’s best thoughts should be 
put into his sermon; his subject ought always to be 
simmering in his mind, the sermon should be the 
culmination of his week’s work. And I think it 
deserves, then, to be treated in his best literary style. 
The sermons of these days tend to be shorter and 
brighter than of old: to touch a larger range of sub- 
jects : to come closer to actual life than they used to 
do. And, tried by literary and critical tests, one may 
say that the present preaching of the Scottish Church 
has attained a very high level of helpfulness and ex- 
cellence, likewise of cultivated intelligence. I don't 
think, as I said in my address to the General Assembly 
in 1890—the year I was Moderator—that any edu- 
cated preacher, addressing an educated congregation, 
and making sure of their sympathy, would now make 
an end of Sir Walter by calling him contemptuously 
‘a writer of idle tales,’ and of Burns, ‘a writer of as 
idle songs.’ Nor would any saintly minister declare, ew 
cathedrd, that ‘no man who knew the truth as it is in 
Jesus could read Shakespeare.’ And as to whether it 
should be extempore or written depends much upon the 
man himself. The old Scottish prejudice against 
‘paper’ has died out. It is a truism that a good written 
sermon is better than a bad extempore one. In the 
old days, you know, they used to ‘memorise’ them, and 
you can imagine what a fearful mental burden the 
Scotch minister had to bear when he walked down to 
church with two long sermons in his memory. But 
they would do anything to avoid the stigma attach- 
ing to a ‘stickit minister. And now,” said Dr. 
Boyd, rising from his chair, “let us go and have some 
luncheon.” 

In the dining-room, where we found Mrs. Boyd, 
whose bright remarks upon the English who pride 
themselves on an ignorance of everything Scottish 
much amused me, and reminded me of exactly similar 
remarks which my American friends used to make to 
me last year, I sat beneath a fine oil painting of the 
minister which was presented to him by his Edin- 
burgh congregation of many years ago. From the 
windows we caught a glimpse of the Doctor's imme- 
diate surroundings—surroundings which surprised 
Canon Liddon by their appearance of modernity. 

“T thought,” said he, “that everything was so 
ancient here.” 

“Ah! you must wait till you have seen the city 
itself,” replied Dr. Boyd. 

The conversation at luncheon, in which Mrs. Boyd 
and Mr. Charles Boyd constantly joined, was very 
bright, and ranged over a wide area of gossip. I 
asked the minister how he came to the writing of 
those delicate essays with which the world is now 80 
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familiar, and especially I was anxious to know what 
it was that led him to the writing of what I might 
term “The Epic of the Little in Daily Life,” reminding 
him, indeed, of the title of one of his own books, 
“Our Homely Tragedy and Comedy.” 

“Well,” he replied, “I first began writing when I 
was minister of Kirkpatrick Irongray, in Galloway, 
where Jeanie Deans lies buried. It is about thirty- 
three years ago since I published my first book of 
essays: ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 
Singularly enough, that sold like wildfire in America. 
But what has helped me much in writing upon 
our trivial life, its joys and sorrows, its struggles and 
its victories, and especially its pathos, is the fact that 
I have seen very little in my time—only a little of 
England and Scotland—and yet that small experi- 
ence, so far from hindering me, has helped me rather, 
for it has made me lock very attentively at the 
little I saw. I can remember Arthur Helps once 
said to me: ‘Nothing is so interesting as real life.’ 
There are those, I know,” went on Dr. Boyd, with a 
charming smile, “who regard every-day life and 
events as very commonplace, but I don’t feel this. 
Some of my essays are very irritating to some people. 
But I don’t mind being pitched into. I always think 
of what my dear friend Helps—the most good-natured 
and equable of men—once said to me when I went to 
call upon him at the Privy Council office: ‘You 
will see a statement in one of to-day’s papers that I am 
little better than an idiot: but A likes my books, and 


so do B and C, and they are good judges, and so I know 
I am not an idiot ;’ and I hope I can say the same.” 

I warmly assented, telling Dr. Boyd at the same 
time that his dictum was exactly the reverse of that 
expressed to me last year by Mark Twain, who con- 
sidered that a novelist, at all events, should be a man 
of as many experiences as possible. 

“ Exactly,” said Dr. Boyd: “I agree with him. But 
for little microscopic studies, such as mine are, the 
life of the retired country parson, living only in his 
study and in his parish, is the best. Here I know 
every man, woman, and child in the place. I have 
baptised them, I have married them, I shall bury 
them. All the simple life of St. Andrews is lived 
under my very eyes: the whole epitome of existence 
lies before me.” 

Recalling the title of some one of his delightful 
books, I asked him if the mind and the attitude of 
the mind changed much towards the sunset. 

“No,” he slowly replied, “I don’t know that it does 
very much. I don’t often read my own books, 
although I have a whole shelf of them in the next 
room. Now and again I glance over a new edition of 
some of my first essays, and I have been filled with 
consternation to see how exactly my style is what it 
was, and I say to myself : ‘Why don’t people get tired 
of me?’” 

I told Dr. Boyd this was pretty much what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had once said to me. I had asked 
him what relation existed between the “ Autocrat of 
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the Breakfast Table” and “Over the Tea-cups,”’ in 
which the “ Dictator” speaks with much the same 
voice the Autocrat had spoken with forty years 
before. And the old gentleman had assured me that 
he had felt dcubtful if people would care to listen to 
a man of eighty. “But they do,” he added, with a 
smile of innocent satisfaction. 

This much interested my host. 

“Oh!” said he, humorously enough, 
people keep pace with the times.” 

I smiled at his inclusion of himself amongst “ the 
old people,” and a remark of mine in connection with 
this phrase of his, upon the extreme youthfulness of 
Mr. Froude, led the Doctor to say— 

‘‘Frouce is one of my greatest friends. What a 
treat his Oxford lectures will be! He is never nervous 
in public speaking. He does not know what it means, 
He was going to address a great literary meeting in 
Edinburgh once, and as we walked to the Hall, I 
said to him— 

“* Aren’t you very nervous ?’ 

“*« Nervous!’ he replied. ‘Whaton earth have I got 
to be nervous about?’ 

“T read your conversation with ——” continued 
the Doctor, mentioning another well-known man, 
“and I recognised many old friends in his stories. 
It is curious to note how people tell the same story 
in the same manner year after year. Even Stanley 
at the Abbey, when he took people round, said the 
same thing each time, exactly like a verger. The 
grand guide was liable to the same rule as the humble 
guide.” 

Talking of stories led my host to a recollection of 
Archbishop Whately. 

“T remember’Whately said to me once: ‘ My next 
book shall be a collection of the untrue stories that 
are told of me: that celebrated one, for instance, con- 
cerning the difference between an archbishop and a 
donkey is, of course, untrue—as concerns myself, at 
all events. For one thing, an Anglican bishop does 
not, or he ought not to, wear a cross on his breast. It 
must originally have been told of a Roman prelate.’” 

I asked Dr. Boyd if he read much of the fiction of 
the day, mentioning one notable book in particular. 
He shook his head. 

“No, I can’t read the novels of the period. I try 
to, but they are too much for me in the end, as a 
rule. I cling to Scott. You'll think me very old- 
fashioned,’ he added, with a smile, although I 
hastened to assure him it was my experience of 
almost all the men of the older school. “For one 
thing,” he continued, “I am too busy. I have heen 
ordained forty-two years, and it takes me all my time 
to keep pace with the work that has to be done. No 
human being can be busier than I. But mind you, 
I endeavour to keep myself thoroughly aw courant du 
jour with the thought of the day. I read all the 
magazines, glance at all the quarterlies. I never 
work after dinner. That is a rule of the Medes and 
Persians ; and I think it is delightful at the end of 
the day to sit with paper-knife in hand dipping here 
and there as fancy dictaies. What I find so burden- 
some is my correspondence. I always write a letter 
in as few words as possible nowadays.” 


“we old 
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“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Boyd, “you have reduced 
short-letter writing to an art.” 

“And I always post my letters myself,” said he, 
with an answering smile across the table. “He who 
posts his own letters may be a good man, but I am 
quite certain he is a wise one. And now,” said the 
Doctor, as he rose from the table, “I must go out and 
do an hour's visiting; for, Mr. Blathwayt, I would 
have you bear in mind that a Presbyterian clergyman 
visits the sick as regularly as an Anglican. It was 
too bad of Bishop Wilberforce to assert that our 
men never visited the sick ; it was a most absurd libel 
on the Scottish clergy.” 

And so for a time the good parish parson passed 
from my view. About an hour later he returned, and 
proposed a walk upon the beach. And so he, and I, 
and his son Charles, strolled slowly down, glancing 
into the club—The Royal and Ancient Golf Club—on 
our way, and then by the famous links where hun- 
dreds of years ago James I. of Scotland first played 
golf, and so on to the magnificent shore. Here were 
long distances, glorious perspectives, “the lines of 
white in a sullen sea,” of which Whyte Melville, 
who once lived here, so beautifully writes, the lowering 
clouds, the fresh breezes, the grey old city, pathetically 
still and quiet, to our rear. An allusion was made 
by one to Dr. Boyd’s wide acquaintance with the 
Anglican Episcopate, of which indeed he is very proud. 

“Froude always says that you lose a friend when 
he becomes a bishop, but I have never found it so. 
I go every year to stay with my old friend Thorold, 
and a good many times, indeed, I have read prayers in 
his private chapel. I was much pleased when I was 
asked as Moderator of the General Assembly to meet 
the English bisnops at dinner at the Bishop of 
London’s house.” 

Our conversation, as we walked along those splendid 
sands, was very desultory. I remarked upon the 
curious fact of there being a college dedicated to St. 
Salvator in St. Andrews, and an episcopal church, of 
which, indeed, I had once been curate, under the Dean 
of Brechin, in Dundee, dedicated to St. Salvador. 
This led to a discussion on false quantities. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Boyd; ‘but I much prefer St. 
Salvator to St. Salvador. Why perpetuate a false 
quantity? They are not half so particular nowadays 
as they used to be.” 

This led us into some desultory thoughts on poets 
and poetry. Philip James Bailey, the author of 
“ Festus.” came on the tapis. 

“That was the poem of my young manhood,” said 
the Doctor, “and to-day no one seems to know even 
his name. But then, they don’t know any of the older 
men. Who ever reads Southey? They know his 
‘ Abbot of Aberbrothok,’ because of the Bell Rock out 
there *"—and the Doctor pointed with his umbrella to 
the far dim horizon—* but they know nothing of his 
greater works.” 

I asked Dr. Boyd how the education of the Scottish 
clergy compared with that of the past and with that 
of our own clergy. 

“Oh!” said he, “as a rule, they are well-educated 
men, and thoroughly up in the literature of the day. 
I will be bound that those young fellows,” he 
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continued, pointing to a group of scarlet-gowned young 
men who passed us at that moment, “ poor as some 
of them may be in their worldly possessions when 
compared with your richer youths in England, are 
well enough furnished in their minds. They are very 
different in their life and their surroundings from the 
Many of them 
are here through hard self-denial on their parents’ 
part; you remember how John Lockhart, in his 
‘Matthew Wald,’ makes a Scotch parson say: ‘My 
poor father and mother pinched themselves blue to 
send me to college; and they never saw me in my 
kirk. Of course. it is not so with all. But there is 
unspeakable pathos in the story of many a Scotch 


men who go to Oxford or Cambridge. 


student. I have known a good many heroes among 
them. But I don’t remember anything that ever 


touched me more than what I met from our students 
a few months ago. An anti-Popery lecturer had 
made a foolish attack upon me in a lecture here. 
Straight from it, a crowd of the dear youths came 
down and cheered outside this house, as though to 
tell me they would not believe anything to my pre- 
judice. Then they demanded ‘a speech,’ and I had to 
say a hearty word or two.” 


Worbs OF NOTED PEOPLE. 
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The shadows were rising over the silent city as we 
re-entered the minister's house, and but a few 
moments remained for me to talk witl. him. I made 
some allusion to his own graceful and inimitable 
style. 

“Well,” said he, “I am glad you like what little 
style I may have. Style is a very delicate and 
mysterious thing. I do not think it is ever any 
good to try and imitate another man’s style. It 
would be impossible to imitate that delightful 
style of Froude. You must try and do as well as 
Froude in a style of your own; he is not to be 
imitated.” 

As I bade my host “ good-bye,” he said— 

“Well, you must not forget your first day in a 
Scotch minister's house. This is not amanse. After 
all, we are not so different from you as you might 
think us. I remember, the first time Liddon came, 
he sat down in that very chair, gazed round the 
room, and said: ‘Why, you might fancy yourself in 
an Anglican study.” I wonder what he expected to 
find?” continued the good minister, with a merry 
laugh. “I daresay he had never thought about it at 
all.” 


So eet 


LAST 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
a “ THE 


RANKLIN’S last words were: “A 
dying man can do nothing easily.” 
Every word he speaks gives him 
pain, so what he does say must 
really be meant, and is theréfore 
worthy of attention. Especially 
is this the case when the dying 

person is one who has played a con- 

spicuous part in life. Is it not instruct- 
ive, for instance, to find that a great number 
of noted people have died with words of 
hope and resignation on their lips? The last 
words of Cromwell were: “Then I am safe.” 
What was behind that “then”? Did he mean 
that he was safe then when his Saviour’s arms 
were supporting him? Faith resting on this sure 
foundation enabled Washington to say those three 
happy dying words: “ It is well.” What loving trust 
was manifested by the last words of John Wesley : 

“The best of all is, God is with us.” 

was Bishop Kerr when he said, on the approach of 

death: “God's will be done.” 

Sir Walter Scott, when dying, seems not to have 
felt death, but the beginning of the life beyond 
death, for he said: “I feel as if I were myself again.” 
The same feeling dictated Archbishop Sharpe's last 
words: “I shall be happy.” Very peaceful were the 
dying words which General Stonewall Jackson spoke 
on the field of battle: “ Let us cross over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees.” When we 







Not less resigned 


cross over the river of death, may we rest under the 
tree of life for the sake of Jesus Christ! 





WORDS OF 


“HOW TO 
BUSINESS OF 


NOTED PEOPLE. 


BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED,” 


LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


“And is this death?” asked George IV., agreeably 
surprised that it was not more terrible. Compare 
with this the last words of Louis XIV.: “I thought 
that dying had been more difficult.” 

How like and yet unlike were the dying words of 
Byron and Maria Theresa! The former said: “I 
must sleep now ” ; the latter, “Ido not sleep. I wish 
to meet death awake.” 

Four very different men surrendered their spirits to 
God in last words that were not unlike. Edward VI. 
said, “Lord, take my spirit”; Cranmer, “Lord, 
receive my spirit”; Michael Angelo, “My soul I 
resign to God, my body to the earth, and my 
worldly possessions to my relatives”; Christopher 
Columbus, “ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit.” 

The last words of Goethe, “Let the light enter,” 
are generally supposed to be an expression of his 
desire to know about the next world; but, as a matter 
of fact, he was only asking that the blind of his 
window might be pulled up. He may have been 
thinking of the sweetness and pleasantness of the 
sun, and of many of the scenes upon which it shines, 
as Rousseau was when, with his last breath. he said, 
“Throw up the window, that I may once more see the 
magnificent scene of nature.” Still. Goethe’s last 
words are capable of a spiritual application, and then 
they may be compared with those of his fellow-coun- 
tryman and fellow-poet, Schiller: “Many things are 
becoming clearer to me.” The mention of light will 
recall to our readers Latimer’s dying words to his 
fellow-martyr, Ridley, ‘‘Be of good comfort, brother, 
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for we shall! this day light such a candle in England 
as, by God's grace, shall never be put out.” 

It is pleasant to read last words of noted people 
which show that when dying they thought more of 
others than of themselves. At that supreme moment 
Bishop Broughton only thought of God’s glory : “ Let 
the earth be filled with His glory.” The last words 
of Socrates honoured the Deity in one of the mani- 
festations which in his day were believed to be true : 
**Crito, we owe a cock to Esculapius; pay it soon, I 
pray you, and neglect it not.” Haydn’s dying words 
were about his earthly Sovereign : “God preserve the 
Emperor.” Beautifully unselfish were the last words 
of Marie Antoinette : “ Lord, enlighten and soften the 
hearts of my executioners. Adieu for ever, my dear 
children. I go to join your father.” 

How sed were John Randolph’s dying words : “ Re- 
morse! Remorse! Write it! Write it! Larger! 
Larger!” And the well-known ones of Cardinal 
Wolsey: “Had I but served my God with half 
the zeal I served my king, He would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs.” 

Still, it is better that words of penitence should be 
on dying lips than anything like self-righteousness. 
For this reason we never cared to read the last words 
of Addison, spoken to his son-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick : “I have sent for you to see how a Christian 
can die.” Is there not a little too much about her 
good deeds in the dying words of Josephine ?—“ I shall 
die regretted ; I have always desired the happiness of 
France. I did all in my power to contribute to it. 
I can say with truth that the first wife of Napoleon 
never caused a tear to flow.” 

Nelson’s dying words, “I thank God I have done 
my duty,’ cannot be called self-righteousness, be- 
cause the great sailor recognised that a Higher Power 
had enabled him to do his duty. A study of last 
words shows that the ruling passion holds men and 
women to the end. Chesterfield was polite to the 
last, as we see from his dying words, “Give Day- 
rolles a chair.” Even on the scaffold Anne Boleyn 
was not altogether without vanity, if we may judge 
from her words, “It is small, very small,” alluding 
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to her neck. The scaffold, too, brought out the 
quaint humour of Sir Thomas More. At its foot he 
said, “I pray you see me safe up, and for my coming 
down let me shift for myself.” The poet Hood 
would have his little joke, as follows, even though 
he were never to speak again: “I am dying out of 
charity to the undertaker, who wishes to earn a 
lively Hood !” 

Though there is much sin and sorrow upon this 
earth, it contains, nevertheless, much that is beau- 
tiful, and this has been the thought of many great 
men when about to leave it. The last words Richter 
spoke were, “ My beautiful flowers, my lovely flowers !” 
The dying words of Keats were also about flowers : 
“T feel the daisies growing over me.” Compare the 
last utterances of Mirabeau and Mozart. The former 
said, “ Let me die to the sounds of delicious music.” 
The latter, ‘‘Let me hear those notes so long my 
solace and delight.” 

The last words of some noted persons have shown 
that they were very indifferent about the disposal of 
their bodies and other matters of the kind after death, 
those of others that they were just as particular. “It 
matters little how the head lieth,” said Raleigh. 
“Don’t let that awkward squad fire over my grave,” 
were the dying words of Burns. 

The last words of Dr. Johnson, “ I am about to die,” 
were not very remarkable, but they show that when at 
length the moment dreaded through so many years 
came close, it was met with calm resignation by him 
who had “shamed the nation out of irreligion.” 

Some people dread death very much, but when it 
comes, it may be, as regards physical pain, so easy 
that we may say, as Brillat Savarin tells us his 
grandmother said, when dying at an advanced age, 
“My son, if you come to my years, you will find that 
death becomes a want just like sleep.” The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as his “agony” befell, 
quietly remarked : “It is really nothing much, after 
all.” From a mental and moral point of view, death 
is “nothing much” to those who know and trust 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour. Let us seek God in 
life, and then we shall not fail to find Him in death. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF * A BROKEN WILL,” 





CHAPTER I. 

, HE furniture was shabby, the girl standing 
» in front of the fire warming her hands 
was dressed artistically but with no signs 
of expense, and the elderly gentleman, 
lying back in the large arm-chair look- 
ing at her, bore throughout his whole 
person that harassed and worn expres- 
sion which comes to those who, though 
born and reared in luxury, have found money far from 
plentiful for many a year 


CHAPTERS. 


“A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN,” 


ETC. ETC. 


Yet Mrs. Philpot, landlady of this particular house 
in Gower Street, maintained that she was proud of 
having Mr. and Miss de la Tour for lodgers. She 
said they gave the house a good appearance, just as 
lace curtains did, and that they had a right to a 
drawing-room floor if ever people had, and that for 
her part, if she had had better to give them, she'd 
have given it, and at the same price too ! 

“A gentleman’s a gentleman all over the world,” 
said Mrs. Philpot ; “and a lady ’s a lady.” 

Her niece, Theresa Philpot—who was a mixture of 
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practicability and sentimentality, called herself her 
aunt's lady-help, and had made up her mind that 
the lodging-house affair should be hers eventually, 
though she would have preferred to marry a duke 
(a duke had always been her ambition)—was of the 
same opinion. 

Which opinion was also shared by Georgina, that 
combination of cook, housemaid, and parlourmaid, 
technically known as “ general utility.” 

“Now, Mr. Delature,’ remarked Mrs. Philpot, who 
had an idea that French-sounding names ought to be 
spoken very hurriedly and with the mouth almost 


“So they was, ma’am: you can see that by their 
odd bits of china, and the case of silver toys, and the 
Indian shawl slung careless-like over the piano, and 
the flowers Miss Vanessa puts about, and the few 
friends they ve got. I don’t think much of people 
with too many friends, like them dining-rooms, with 
all those muddy boots coming to see ‘em so that you 
can’t keep the hall clean nohow.” 

The same point can be reached by various routes, 
and Georgina had certainly gone circuitously to 
arrive at the general impression concerning the re- 
finement of the first-floor lodgers. 
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closed, “ Mr. Delature is a gentleman, and Miss Dela- 
ture is a lady.” 

“So they are,” said her niece, wrenching her 
thoughts from a fashion-plate which she was examin- 
ing with despair. 

“So they are, ma'am,” echoed Georgina. “ Never 
stingy with their if-you-pleases and no-thank-yous ; 
never call over the banisters, and always asking most 
kind after my toothache. The dining-rooms ’ud let 
me go about with a shawl over my head, let alone 
flannel, and never even advise me to ‘ave it hout.” 
Georgina’s pet theme was a sensitive tooth. 

“ Manners, Georgina, manners,” said Mrs. Philpot, 
“that’s what it is. And I say that the people who 
aren’t born with them seldom get them. The Dela- 
tures were born with manners.” 


Mr. de la Tour gave lessons in drawing ; Miss de la 
Tour gave lessons in painting. He had been broughs 
up to do nothing, had had a rich father who liked 
him to roam about foreign cities with his young wife 
and little daughter, indulging his taste for art. But 
whilst he was indulging his taste for art, the elder 
Mr. de la Tour was indulging his taste for specula- 
tion, and one day the bird of ruin swooped down with 
outspread wings. And then the younger De la Tour 
had to turn his talent for drawing to account, to keep 
body and soul together for himself and the young 
wife and the little daughter. After some time the 
beloved wife died, and his energy seemed to die with 
her. Henceforth he was content, somehow, to reniain 
a professor of drawing, the only thitig perhaps for 
which he was truly qualified. Of late.years his 
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health had failed, and he had had to give up most of 
his lessons. He had turned out many good pupils in 
his time, but none so good as his daughter. Besides. 
Vanessa had what he could not give her—she had 
genius. None knew that better than himself. But 
then —— 

* You see, father,” said Vanessa, still warming her 
hands, ““we must live. And so long as I give lessons 
and make copies I neve~ shall be anything. The 
drudgery damps my aspirations and robs me of origin- 
ality. If I could but give myself as slave to the 
genius that I feel is mine!” 

She moved over to the table. 

“T shall be sorry,” she continued, “ when the Hob- 
bemas go; I shall miss them—the Hobbema, and 
my Hobbema.” 

She gazed earnestly at a lovely landscape by the 
old Dutch master, and then at another painting placed 
beside it on the easel, and which was its perfect 
replica. Her father looked critically at the two 
pictures. - 

“* Vanessa,” he said, “ you’ve never done such a good 
copy; it’s most excellent. I’m sure Meredith will 
be pleased with it. He ought to be here by now.” 

At that moment a carriage drove up; there was a 
loud knock at the street door. 

“Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hamilton,” announced 
Georgina. And the “drawing-rooms” went up even 
higher in her estimation for having visitors who 
drove about in such magnificent style. She retired to 
an upper window to make a further inspection of 
the carriage with its powdered coachman and foot- 
man. 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, Miss de la 
Tour,’ said Mr. Meredith, “Allow me to present 
my nephew, Nat Hamilton, to you. He’s going to 
take your Hobbema to his mother—my sister, don’t 
you know, in Boston.” 

“Tf you are satisfied with it,” supplemented 
Vanessa. 

There was a flush on her delicate face; her slim, 
white, finely formed hands were clasped tightly before 
her as if to steady her tall slight form. She herself 
at that moment made a very pretty picture of 
modesty and diffidence and ap»rehension. At least, 
Mr. Nat Hamilton thought she did. 

“T’m sure my uncle will be satisfied with it, Miss 
de la Tour,” he said reassuringly. 

“How those young fellows jump at conclusions!” 
laughed Mr. Meredith. “But I. don’t think he’s 
wrong, Miss de la Tour. I take your father’s criti- 
cism, which always seems to me just, though severe.” 

“Well, judge for yourself,” said Mr. de la Tour. 

And the three men looked at the pictures. 

“Tt ’s a remarkable copy,” said Mr. Meredith, a glow 
of enthusiasm illumining his wrinkled features. 
“The same warm tints, the same rich foliage, the 
same marvellous effects of light and shade—a remark- 
able copy !” 

“Simply perfect !” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“Withal, I fear your mother will find it a poor 
substitute for her favourite picture,” said Vanessa, 
The pleasure she experienced at the warm praise 
relaxed her nervous tension; her cheeks dimpled, she 
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threw her head back gracefully, and her soft fiexible 
fingers played about the edge of the table. Nat 
Hamilton thought the change a very fascinating 
one. 

“The reason I’ve come to-day is to see your own, 
your original works,” said Mr. Meredith. 

“T have very few.” 

“TI know, and that’s why I’m here. That your 
father should think you have genius is a great thing; 
that you should also think so is another great thing; 
but that you should reject exhibiting your works 
in any way because they are not equal to the 
standard of excellence that you and he consider 
should be the outcome of your genius is the most 
important point.—Now, De la Tour, please show me 
Miss Vanessa's pictures.” 

“My dear Meredith, they really are very few. She 
generally destroys them.” 

“What a disgrace ! ’’ said Mr. Hamilton. 

“No, she’s right,” said Mr. Meredith. 

“Yes, I’m right,” laughed Vanessa. 
they all laughed. 

Mr. de la Tour opened a door and led the way into 
an adjoining room. Mr. Meredith followed him; so 
did Nat Hamilton, but only for a few steps. He 
turned back and joined Vanessa. He imagined her 
excitement, and felt he must uphold her with kindly 
words. 

She wore her pale brown hair in a simple girlish 
fashion, one long hanging plait, not tied with ribbons, 
but kept together by its mingling curling ends. She 
had pulled it over her shoulder now, and was stroking 
it caressingly as she knelt in front of the fire. A 
sudden longing seized him to kneel beside her and 
take the shining tress and handle it as she was 
handling it—lingeringly, caressingly. His heart 
beunded with a mighty throb, and hurt him with a 
sharp pain. The blood flew to his head, and for a 
second. he was made dizzy by the tumult he was 
thrown into at the bewildering revelation that con- 
fronted him like an embodied being. He acknow- 
ledged its presence ; he did not thrust it aside. This 
woman, whose name he had not heard till that day, 
whose voice he had not heard till that hour, was to 
be for ever for him the one woman in the world. He 
felt it, he saw it, he knew it. And why?—ah! why? 
He had always scoffed at love at first sight : but now! 
Surely, as he entered the room and saw her, his soul 
had cried out to him, * Look, there is my twin soul! 
We have met. Capture it; we must never part!” 
He would not listen ; he would not believe. But now 
he believed—he denied nothing. Many women had 
filled episodes in his life, but never a one had been a 
part of it; it had been left to this girl to be all his 
life to him. Not because she had the charm of fair- 
ness and youth—such charm in greater degree he had 
met often enough. No, it was not that. It was 
because, when his glance had first encountered hers, 
his soul spoke to him as it had never spoken, and he 
knew it was in her power to make his future full of 
happiness or misery. He would have liked to tell her 
all this, there and then, but he smiled at such sim- 
plicity of method. She might be the one woman 
in the world to him, but he was a cypher to her. He 
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would have to be wary in his wooing. To her he was 
a stranger, though she was no stranger to hin. He 
would not allow she was a stranger; he told himself 
that this love, which at sight of her had started into 
life with the suddenness of a flash of lightning, had 
revealed her to him so that she was like a book whose 
pages he knew by heart. 

And now the poor little creature, for all her brave 
front, was in a twitter of suspense. 

“Pray don’t be agitated.” he said gently, running 
his stick along the brim of his hat. “ My uncle is 
a very good judge.” 

“T know,” she said tremulously. 

“And I’m sure your pictures must be very fine ; 
I’m sure you ’ve always done your best to make them 
fine.” 

“No,” she answered haltingly, “no, I’ve never 
really done my best. You don’t know what a 
wretched failure I am—but I know.” The corners 
of her mouth took a downward curve, and two bright 
tears rolled down her cheeks. She rose hurriedly 
and brushed them away, and glanced up with shy 
shame to see if Mr. Hamilton had noticed these two 
patent signs of her weakness. 

Nat met her glance—for a few blissful moments 
he plunged his gaze into the depths of those pure, 
innocent, truthful eyes with the dew of tears still cn 
them. Then he discreetly contemplated the lining 
of his hat. To himself he said— 

“She’s sweet, she’s an angel—she’s just settled 
me.” But to her he murmured, “ May I go to see the 
pictures ?” 

“Tf you please,” she said softly, as she sank into 
the arm-chair. 

He turned and left her. And he told himself he 
knew she wished to be alone; she couldn’t hide her 


wishes from him. 


Vanessa sat alone, very still and very quiet. But 
the door opened and Mr. Meredith stood before her. 
His nostrils were dilated, he was breathing hard, 
and when he spoke his voice was husky and his words 
came disjointedly. 

“Cnild,” he said, “I bow before you—ycu should 
take your place among the immortals. There must be 
no wasting of your precious gift—you must devote 
yourself wholly to it—you must slave till you are 
worthy of it. But you won't, I suppose; youll 
fritter it away like most geniuses!” 

Vanessa jumped up. There was 
scathing scorn in his last words; they lashed her 
into speech. She struck her hands together, her 
cheeks burned to a flaming red, and she stamped her 
foot wrathfully. 

“Tt’s easy for you to talk—and—and to jeer,” she 
said in a hard voice, and fixing him with angry eyes. 
“T know I have the gift, I know it better than you 
do ; and it cries out to me. and it tells me better than 
you can tell me that it’s shameful of me only to play 
with it, but—oh! you’re rich and can’t understand ; 
and yet you must, you shall. Father only has me "— 
she stepped across the room and slipped her arm in 
Mr. de la Tour’s—‘“‘and I lie awake at night and 
think of how he would live if I were ill, or if people 
wouldn’t let me give them lessons any more, or if I 
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could get no more copies to do. And so I’m a drudge, 
You ’ll say that nothing will keep genius back. But 
everything that is not liberty keeps mine back ; it has 
no chance of spreading its wings; I won’t let it—I 
can't help it. I must earn bread—I’m twenty- 
three. and I've earned bread since I was sixteen; 
haven’t I, father? My method is different from other 
methods. Father says I should be the founder of a 
school—anyway, I am determined to be nothing less 
than my genius commands me. If ever I have time 
to work I will work till I am satisfied with myself, 
and then I will cail out to the world, ‘This is what 
I can do.’ But even then my pictures might not sell ; 
they might take years to find a market. The founder 
of a school fights a stiff battle.” 

Then she left her father’s side and said, in her 
ordinary soft girlish voice, as she held out her hand 
to Mr. Meredith— 

“T hope you pardon the rough way I’ve spoken, 
but you hurt me.” 

He took her hand. 

“Tadmire you,” he said. looking at her steadily, 
“for your appreciation of your great gift, for the 
reverence and the respect you have for it. The works 
of the great masters have been my delight through 
life; I am very rich, and a patron of art. I make 
you an offer: give up your teaching and copying, let 
your genius spread its wings. I will put to your 
account for a year one thousand pounds, or as much 
more as you think necessary to make your mind at 
rest on the score of money. But I must: have the 
pictures you paint, and I warn you that if they do 
not satisfy yourself, and your father, and myself, I 
shall destroy them. On the other hand, from the 
moment I let one live, if it is in a week’s time, you 
will have contented me, and your after pictures will 
belong to yourself: I demand no more of you.—Don’t 
dissuade her, De la Tour: don’t let a lot of idiotic 
false pride ruin her chance—you'd let her work. for 
a dealer on such terms; let her work for me. She 
will repay me a hundredfold if I get one picture, 
no ma ter how small, to add to my collection. Her 
name will be among the greatest the world of art 
has produced—I admit no others, as you know.” 

“T must think over it,” said Mr. de la Tour. 

“No thinking over it,’ cried Vanessa, her voice 
ringing with elation. “I must have everything to 
say here, father.-A thousand pounds is too liberal, 
Mr. Meredith, but I accept your offer—that is, one 
thousand pounds for a year’s work, good, bad, or 
indifferent.” 

“So be it.” said Mr. Meredith. 
can satisfy me in that time.” 

* And I shall, I will,” said the girl triumphantly. 

When the two visitors drove away again, Mr. Nat 
Hamilton said suddenly-— 

“Uncle James, I’ve made a great mistake in my 
trips to England. I’ve never given Gower Street 
enough consideration ; it’s the very finest street in 
Great Britain, sir.” 

“Look here,” said his uncle, turning 
sharply, “ you just leave Gower Street alone.” 

Mr. Nat Hamilton sat back, smiling; the car- 
riage rolled on. After a little while the younger 
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“She fell forward prone on to the table.”—p. 387. 


man said, as sharply as the elder had spoken, “TI 
don’t see why I should promise that, and I won't. 
I don’t inténd, sir, to leave Gower Street alone.” 


CHAPTER IT, 

AND he did not leave Gower Street alone. Summer 
and autumn came and passed, and still Mr. Nat 
Hamilton remained in England, and went very nearly 
every day to Gower Street, ostensibly to have a chat 
with Mr. de la Tour. He became very good friends 
indeed with Vanessa's father. He was bright, intel- 
ligent, sympathetic, and had an air of well-being and 
youthfulness about him which was very refreshing. 
Mr. de la Tour was always vleased to see him ; so had 
Vanessa been at one time, but of late she had almost 
shown that she was vexed when he came, and she 
scarcely thanked him for the flowers he sent her, and 
she was moody and silent during the pleasant driving 
excursions he organised. She refused sometimes to 
join in them, but they seemed to do her father so 
much good, and he did not care to leave her at 
home alone. She told Nat Hamilton she was glad 
the winter was coming, as there would be no more 
drives. 

He only smiled at this, and looked far from pained. 

“T mean it,” she said angrily. 

“T know,” he said, smiling more than ever. 

“You're very aggravating,” she said petulantly. 


“Go down-stairs and talk to father, and let me 
work.” 

“He's asleep; and I let you work.” 

“You don't.” 

“Why don’t I? Tell me, Vanessa,” he said softly, 
“tell me. Why do you say I don't let you work? I 
never disturb you. I’m often in the house and you 
don’t even know it; and when you let me in here I 
sit for hours and never speak to you.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“ What is it, then? * coming nearer—“ say, what is 
it, Vanessa?” 

“Go away, go away, Mr. Hamilton,” said the girl 
in despair. And he left her with a gay laugh. 

Such scenes became of frequent occurrence. The 
reason was obvious. Nat Hamilton had been a most 
successful lover in a way. He had left no stone un- 
turned to make himself as much in Vanessa’s life as 
she was in his, but he could not get her to acknow- 
ledge what he was to her by a word. She schooled 
herself to give herself wholly and solely to her work. 
The year was waning, and the task was not accom- 
plished that she had declared she would accomplish. 
No production of hers was in James Meredith's col- 
lection yet. All she had done had been destroyed ; 
in every case he and she had said, “This must not 
live.” Vanessa blamed nobody but Nat Hamilton. 
Providence had been so kind. Here was she able to 
devote herself to her art, no money cares need bother 
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her. She had been able to rent Mrs. Philpot’s large 
top room with the good jight; she could pay for as 
many models as she wanted, and she gave no lessons 
and did no copying. But her pictures still lacked 
that touch which would lift her to the height of the 
immortals, and which she had vouched would come 
with easy circumstances. Her cheeks burned when 
she thought of the moments when she herself had 
handed Mr. Meredith the knife and bade him cut to 
pieces her “Group of Nymphs,” “The Old Apple- 
woman,” and “The Stagnant Pool.” She had been 
very industrious, but great paintings as they were, 
her father had said they were not great enough; Mr. 
Meredith had said it, and she had said it. It was Nat 
Hamilton’s fault, but she could not tell them that. 
She should have lived in her art as she had intended ; 
but instead, she was living in the thought of him 
—how he looked at her, what he said to her, the love 
for her that lay in his eyes at every glance he bent on 
her, and hovered on his lips at every word he spoke 
to her. These were the things she lived with, much 
as she fought against them ; her mind wandered with 
them, and they often arrested the very stroke of her 
brush. 

Mr. Meredith became very stern with her. 

“You can’t tell me,” he said, “that you are putting 
your life into your work.” She turned away shame- 
facedly. And at last one day he said, “Bah! you 
think I don’t know what’s going on. You're making 
a woman’s choice—there’s the whole of it. You're 
gliding towards assured comfort and idleness ; they ‘re 
within your reach, and with a word you can become 
one of the lucky women, as the world’s opinion goes. 
And then you’ll never do anything worth doing ; 
you'll be told by hundreds of flattering fools what a 
great artist you are, and they ‘ll never know, because 
you ‘ll never show them, how much greater you could 
be. While, if this year had belonged to me,as you 
said it should, you would have served an apprentice- 
ship, the effects of which would have lasted you all 
your life. You never could have done anything short 
of a masterpiece when once you had created one. 
Give me one: that’s all I ask. If he had let you 
alone, you’d have done it; but he engrosses you in 
spite of yourself. In some cases love helps genius ; 
in others it hinders it. Send him away.” 

“T’ve told him to go, scores of times,” she muttered 
between her teeth; “but he won't go. Father sees 
nothing and loves him—yes, loves him as a son, and 
it would be too cruel of me to deprive him of the only 
companionship he has had for years.” 

“He says he doesn’t interfere with your work.” 

“That’s because he has never spoken—you know 
what I mean,” hiding her blushing cheeks. “ He calls 
that not interfering. He asks nothing of me, I own, 
but he has been so kind and thoughtful and—I don’t 
know—he understands me better than I understand 
myself,” 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Meredith kindly, though 
coldly, “ give up the struggle if you like ; it will only 
be forestalling events by a few months. I fully see 
what he means to do. When the year is over, he will 


claim a reward for his patience: that’s how he’ll 
put it. 


And you'll marry him, and you couldn't do 
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better. He’s remarkably rich ; he adores you ; you'll 
have a good, kind, intelligent husband: I could have 
wished no better for a daughter of my own. Well, 
give in now. Perhaps you and I are wrong ; perhaps 
your art would gain by your yielding to a stronger 
power than your enthusiasm.” 

Vanessa de la Tour rose slowly. 

*T feel the sarcasm of your words,” she said 
quietly. “How could my art gain, if my enthusiasm 
were not the greatest power I know, till from out of 
that enthusiasm a noble work had sprung? I may 
lay my paints on as no other painter has, I may 
manage light and shade as they have never been 
managed, my drawing may be immaculate, my colour- 
ing may be marvellous, but till I myself am in my 
pictures, till I speak from them, look out of them, am 
of them, they will hold but mechanical greatness. 
Allowing I married with this spirit of failure on me, 
what would the consequence be? I should let the 
failure remain; I never should wipe it out.” 

“Don’t you see,” said Mr. Meredith, later on, to 
his nephew, and reporting the conversation he had 
had with Vanessa, “that you are making no head- 
way with her? Leave her in peace for a while.” 

“ You talk of impossibilities,” said Nat distractedly. 
“There’s the trouble: I can’t leave her in peace. 
She’s the world to me; I want to secure her. I 
ought to go back to America—I’m wanted there ; but 
I can’t go back without her. You make me out a 
boorish meddler, while my one aim is to make her a 
happy woman. We all have our ideas of happiness— 
the happiness I offer her should be her greatest 
ambition.” 

“Nat,” said James Meredith solemnly, “do you 
think great gifts bring no great duties with them?” 

“Ts a woman to sacrifice love because she is gifted 
in a high degree?” 

“She must not let it be an impediment to excellence 
and glory. All geniuses who have come to the fore 
have gone through fire at some time. Vanessa thinks 
she would have done nothing with starvation staring 
her in the face ; she might have done wonders.” 

“Thank you ; so my darling was to starve !” 

“Your darling is to elevate the talent that has been 
given her so liberally into a temple wherein her 
fellow-mortals can worship their Maker ; she must 
sink herself—her cares, her joys, her sorrows, must be 
swallowed up in her striving to translate to the 
world the images of her brain as she sees them. Do 
you know that those beings whom God has dowered 
with great talents and who let those talents lie fallow 
are the most selfish of all beings? Their less gifted 
brethren are to benefit by their works. You can’t 
deny all this. I’ve seen you moved by art, music, 
literature—as you are moved, so are others to a greater 
or lesser extent. The grander the works, the greater 
their influence in the long run, though it may not be 
felt in its own generation; and the producer of a 
grand work is a teacher and a dispenser of charity. 
You think as I think; and if you weren’t in love 
with this girl, you’d spur her on as I’m spurring 
her on.” 

“T think of her as the woman, not the artist.” 

“ Theyshould be inseparable for you if you loved her.” 
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*T know what you're hinting at,” said Nat; “you 
want me to go back to America and look after the 
estates as I ought to do, and to leave her and come 
back for her in a few months. But can you, or I, 
or anybody, answer for what might happen in a few 
months? If shestill considers herself a failure, things 
will be no better, and she "ll only blame me the more ; 
and if she succeeds, a new life may open to her from 
which I shall be shut out.” 

“You can’t have much faith in the sentiment she 
has for you,” said his uncle tauntingly. 

“Tt doesn’t bear arguing. I seem to be tearing 
her from other claims, and I won't give up the 
footing I’ve got. I’ve made up my.mind; I'll 
give her a little longer and then I’ll speak; I'll 
wait for no year to be up.- Her father might die, 
cr be very ill, or something, then she'd have nobody 
to protect her and care for her. Such an idea appals 
me. You could never have been young, sir, or else 
you never loved.” 

“T have been young and I have loved,” said Mr. 
Meredith sadly. 

“T beg your pardon, uncle. It’s no good; I must 
have the right to shield her and protect her; I 
must be with her in times of sorrow and happiness, 
I must share them with her. Let her marry me, 
and then I’ll push her to the pinnacle of fame.” 

“Not yet; you might be no help to her. She must 
be stronger than herself first.” 

“Herself is myself,’ said Hamilton proudly, 23 
he left the room. 

When James Mcredith heard the street door close, 
he sat down and wrote a letter to his sister in Boston, 
Nat Hamilton's mother. 

Nat Hamilton let two or three weeks glide by as 
he gained even a greater ascendancy over Vanessa. 
He came when he liked; her brushes lay idle. Mr. 
do la Tour. was awake at last to the state of affairs. 
He only sighed gently, but did not blame Nat. Mr. 
Meredith fumed and fretted. Mrs. Philpot, Theresa 
Philpot, and Georgina, had already decided what the 
wedding-dress was to be, and were highly delighted ; 
even the dining-room lodgers suspected how matters 
stood. 

Withal, Nat was not easy in his mind. [He could 
not decide to be sure of Vanessa, and so he delayed 
asking the final question from day to day. But one 
morning he received a letter from his mother which 
made him turn pale as he read it; he started im- 
mediately for Gower Street. 

Vanessa was in the sitting-room, standing in front 
of the fire as he had first seen her. She came towards 
him with that lovely movement of welcome with 
which she had received him lately. But she stepped 
back at sight of his pale face. 

He took her hands in his. 

“ Vanessa.” he said, almos‘ in a whisper. for he was 
so agitated that he could scarcely get his voice to 
eross his dry lips, “my mother has written to me. 
I must go home to America at once; I’m losing a 
fortune by staying here. I’m the head of the whole 
concern, the head of the family, so I must go. I 
leave in three days, on board the (/copatra.” He 
waited a moment or two, and then said passionately— 


“Come with me, Vanessa—my love—my life.” 

She drew her hands away and covered her face 
with them. 

He fell on his knees before her. 

“What can I say that I haven't told you all these 
months without uttering a word?” 

“Say nothing now,” she answered, “ nothing—I 
can't go with you.” 

He sprang to his feet again, he held out his arms 
as if to clasp her in them, but she eluded them. 

“No, don’t touch me,” she panted. “I haven't served 
my time to your uncle yet, nor have I served him 
well. You have prevented me. By leaving me you 
give me back my liberty to think and strive my 
utmost. Go !—all blessings be with you.” 

“Tf I go now without you,” he said hoarsely, “say 
you will come to me, or that I may come back and 
claim you. Give me the right to look on you as 
mine, though thousands of miles will lie between 
us.” 

Her whole frame quivered as if racked with 
agony. 

“No,” she said; “that means letters—and I shall 
be waiting for them, living for them. No, go! I’ve 
been too weak. I'll make up for everything now. I 
will succeed—I will! When you hear that I have, 
if you still care for me, you may come back for 
me.” 

He sprang forward eagerly, but she pushed him 
away. 

* Till then,” she said, “not a letter, not a word. I 
ought to have brought it all to this months ago, but 
Icouldn’t. Go!” 

* Before I go, say you love me, Vanessa.” 

She looked at his white face; her brows contracted 
with pain, and she sighed heavily two or three 
times. 

“*T daren’t, Nat,” she murmured. 

At the sound of his name from her lips he smiled 
that triumphant smile of his that she knew so 
well. 

* At least,” he said, “say good-bye.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, faintly and wearily, as if the 
baleful word were wrung from her. 

“Don't only say it, Vanessa,” holding out his 
arms: “it may be such a long good-bye.” 

What an easy end it would have been for her to 
throw herself into those outstretched arms, to let 
them clasp round her and hold her to his loving 
heart! But the joy that leaped up in her at the 
thought, and his smile, told her that once in his 
arms he would not let her go, that she would be his 
for ever—and there rose before her James Meredith's 
wrinkled reproachful face, and she could hear his 
scornful laugh. So, though two drops of crystal fell 
from her burning eyes down her pale cheeks, though 
she had to draw herself up rigidly and press her 
hands to her throbbing breast to stifle back the moans 
that almost choked her, she gasped— 

“ T—will—only—say good-bye.” 

His arms fell, his smile vanished ; he looked at her 
with anger and misery in his eyes. 

Then he moved slowly towards the door. 
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“Tf,” he said, turning to look at her once more, 
“if you can be so cruel to yourself, I must not 
wonder that you can be so cruel to me.” 

~ And he left her. 


CHAPTER III. 

THREE days afterwards the Cleopatra started for 
America. Vanessa had been dreading that Nat would 
come to Gower Strect again. But he did not come; he 
only sent her on the morning of the Cleopatra's 
departure a basket of white flowers, and a note, in 
which was written, “ I will do as you told me I must ; 
I will not write to you—you shall not hear from me.” 
Whereupon, poor Vanessa wished she had seen him 
only once again just to tell him that she hed not 
meant to be cruel to him, that she suffered more than 
he, and a host of other important communications. 
Then, again, she was thankful to him for not coming. 
But she thought of him more than ever. She put his 
note under her pillow at night, and shut herself up 
to stare at it all day and lavish kisses on its every 
word, although she considered it such a bald and 
meagre composition. 

Her tale told itself. Her father asked her no ques- 
tions; there was no need for her confidences. All 
those about her guessed that Mr. Hamilton had left 
England an unaccepted lover. 

Georgina pitied him so much that she maintained it 
set her tooth worrying her again. Theresascrewed up 
her mouth and said she would just like to know what 
Miss Vanessa wanted—she had elevated Nat Hamilton 
to the equal of any duke of her dreams—and Mrs, 
Philpot declared that Miss Delature deserved to be an 
old maid. 

“TI don’t know what you mean by an old maid,” 
said her niece testily. 

“Don’t you, now !” 
have thought you aid.” 

Mr. Dining-room, who had been in the wine trade, 
remarked to Mrs. Dining-room that for the life of 
him he couldn't see why that girl up-stairs didn’t have 
that nice Yankee chap, who was as sound a cork as 
he ‘d ever seen. 

“Because she’s a stupid,” said Mrs. Dining-room 
unceremoniously. 

As a fact, everybody was disappointed that a wed- 
ding was not on the horizon; only Mr. Meredith 
looked approval. He paid Vanessa a visit; she 
shrank away when she saw him; the interview was 
not satisfactory. She lay back idly in the arm-chair 
stroking her long light-brown plait, and thinking the 
while that Nat had often said he had never seen such 
a lovely “switch.” She looked very tired, and was 
very listless, and Mr. de la Tour had to keep the con- 
versation, which was of the most trivial, from flag- 
ging. Just before Mr. Meredith left, however, she 
said to him in a low voice— 

“Let me know when he arrives ; I can’t set to work 
till I know he’s got to the end of his journey safely.” 

“Indeed, absence seems to make the heart grow 
fonder,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

She flushed crimson, but gave no denial. 

Two evenings after this Mr. Meredith again came 
to Gower Street. 


siid Mrs. Philpot. “I should 
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He did not wait for Georgina to announce him this 
time. He pushed the door open and stumbled, rather 
than walked, into the room. The De la Tours rose 
quickly and stared blankly at his drawn face, 
twitching so nervously, and his shaking, clenched 
hands. 

* You ’ve seen the papers?” he cried. “I’ve come 
for forgiveness. The Cleopatra’s gone down with 
every soul on board. Poor Nat’s dead! Catch her, 
De la Tour!” For Vanessa swayed like a tender tree 
in a stormy blast. 

“Dead!” she said, with a shriek that ended in a 
mournful wail, as she slipped from her father into a 
chair and fell forward prone on to the table. 

“Listen!” said James Meredith, leaning over her. 
* It was I who sent him to his grave. I knew he was 
wanted at home, and I wrote to his mother and told 
her to make him come at once. You mustn't blame 
me, Vanessa—I ’m suffering enough ; I was so fond of 
the boy! I did it for your good. Be brave, child! 
Though joy and love have been torn from you, you 
have still much to live for. You must forgive me.” 

Vanessa’s shoulders heaved convulsively, but at last 
she sat up slowly and said in a cold, strange voice— 

“Hush! there is nothing to forgive; it is God's 
will that he is dead.” She sat as still as a statue, her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and after a long pause she 
spoke again. ‘“ But you say I have much to live for. 
What! much to live for with this pain—this killing 
pain—here!” She pat her hand to her heart, and 
the two men looked with anguish at her pinched, 
*T know,” she continued, “you 
you are a hard master, a 


grief-stricken face. 
mean I have my work—ah ! 
very, very hard master, but I will serve you loyally.” 
She stood up and steadied herself against the table. 
*I am brave—do you see? Not a tear—not one for 
him! Not yet "—her finger on her lip—* not yet.” 
And so with bowed head and halting step she went 
away from them. They heard her go wearily up the 
stairs, and they let her go alone. Her father dared 
not follow her; he dared not thrust himself on that 
broken-hearted woman, for such was his little girl 
now. He shuddered and looked at Mr. Meredith as if 
to ask what was best to be done, and Mr. Meredith 
only looked back at him sadly and helplessly, and 
hobbled down-stairs out of the house. 

Vanessa knelt by her bed all through the night. 
“God help me to be brave and strong,’ was her one 
prayer. Such a night leaves its mark. 

When morning came, a face of stone was what she 
saw in the mirror. Her long loose plait looked as out 
of place as her coloured gown, so she wound it to her 
head in a tight knot and put on garb of mourning. 

She became a point for sympathy to all who saw 
her. Her bright youth, her joyous girlhood had been 
struck out with one fell blow; she was merely a 
husk, a shell now. She was a very figure of sadness. 
A stranger passing her in the street would have 
known with a glance that it did not matter to her 
that the sun shone, that the voice of Nature could 
sing at times with a ring of glad notes; her mind 
was a chasm of woe. Her rounded. dimpling beauty 
had disappeared as if some heavy ruthless hand had 
swept harshly across her features, to leave only a 
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haggard angularity. Her cyes had lost their careless, 
gay expression. A smouldering fire burned in them ; 
in their dark depths could be vead an overwhelming 
determination. 

For her prayer had been answered: she was brave 
and strong. Though her heart was eaten into by her 
sorrow, she bore up against all repining ; she signed 
herself over to her work. No weeping, no pondering 
regretfully, no rest! Work—only work ! 

She soon filled portfolios with sketches for her new 
picture,-and she told her father he must be her 
model. The winter days were short, but she rose 
with the dawn and watched and waited for the 
light. 

She never mentioned Nat’s name. 

Mr. Meredith went no more to Gower Street, but 
Mr. de la Tour paid frequent visits to him in Gros- 
venor Square, and told him how the new picture, the 
great work, was progressing. 

The new picture was indeed a great work ; Vanessa 
had not slaved to self-oblivion for nothing. 

The concentration of her powers was_ bringing 
about results that even she had never expected. Her 
brushes were as toys in her hands, and did the in- 
stant bidding of her imaginative brain. Her stroke 
gradually took a startling daring that only true 
genius could have attempted; her endeavours were 
lessons to her, and when conquered, showed her to 
what further heights she could attain. Her natural 
talent ripened like golden fruit growing on a magic 
tree. 

She finished the picture before the spring had fled. 
a week before the year was ended, and she sent it to 
Grosvenor Square. 

“There ’s no need for Mr. Meredith to come here to 
see it; he'll keep it—he won't destroy it,” she said to 
her father with grave haughtiness. 

“No,” said Mr. de la Tour admiringly, and kissing 
her fondly. ‘ My child, my darling child !”’ 

Vanessa had no heart to join in his joy, but, withal, 
her triumph brought her a contentment 
she had never known. Undeniable success 
was hers! She would tell Mr. Meredith 
how she had toiled for him these last six 
months, toiled over the grave of her misery 
without ever allowing her spirit to kneel 
beside it. She had forced the woman to 
yield to the artist : thus had she served him ! 
The nobility of such a renunciation had 
stamped its impress on her; and if she had 
lost the gay carelessness of youth, she had 
gained the grandeur of maturity. a 

Now as she moved among her fellow-men 
she held her head high with a well-earned, 
conscious pride, she walked with swinging 
step; her sad, pale features, on to which 
those months of incessant labour, of steady 
application, had thrown a wondrous light, 
challengedall regards. Men,women,children, _ , j 
gazed after herasif they mightexpect from j; J : 
her hands the treasures that a mighty power 
could bestow. She seemed-as. one who, all 
a-hungered and a-parched with thirst, had 


and overhanging briars, towards a great goal, and 
had reached that goal, and had hoisted her flaming 
brilliant flag there for all the world to see. 

The day after the picture was sent, Mr. Meredith's 
carriage called for Mr. and Miss de la Tour, 

“We will go,” said Vanessa. 

After Georgina had closed the door on them, she 
went down-stairs to Mrs. Philpot and Theresa, and 
began to cry. 

“T know,” she said, “it’s a great picture—but 
where ’s our Miss Vanessa?” 

“Our Miss Vanessa went down in the Cleopatra,” 
said Theresa, with a melancholy shake of her head. 

“She’s a remarkable woman,” said Mrs. Philpot 
oracularly. ‘“ You'll see, princes and princesses ‘ll 
come to see her.” 

“But where’s our Miss Vanessa?” said Georgina 
again, still snivelling gently. 

“ Well, well, you can't. have everything,” said Mrs, 
Philpot. 

Mr. Meredith was waiting for his guests in the 

























struggled along a path thick-set with thorns 


“To love you and be loved by you as long as life lasts.” 


p. 389. 
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hall ; he scarcely greeted them; he gave Vanessa his 
arm and led them to the library. 

“There, madam,” he said, in tones trembling with 
excitement, “look at it! Look at my Vanessa de 
la Tour. That’s how I speak of it: my Vanessa de 
la Tour, just as I’d say my Rubens, and my Sir 
Joshuas, and my Rembrandt. That’s how I’ve classed 
it. Did you ever see such flesh-tints, such combina- 
tion of the bold and soft. such contrast of light 
and shadow, such idealism, and yet such realistic 
detail, such poetic conception, and such fresh origin- 
ality in the actual painting? Such outline, such 
drapery, and such colour !—you’ve never seen such 
Yes, you are the greatest living artist ; and 
I’ve made you what you are. This doesn’t go in 
my gallery yet—the world must see it first. Look 
at it! You called me a hard master; but I wasn’t 
your master, I was only the human instrument of 
your master—your genius is your master, and I grant 
you it’s a hard one and imposes faithful service. I’m 
not afraid that you’ll do anything less than great 
now, after that,” pointing with shaking finger to 
the picture. “I’m not afraid for you now, no matter 
what happens. Look at my Vanessa de la Tour!” 

And Vanessa looked. A thrill of exultation passed 
over her. Was she the author of this noble work? 
Could it be? Yes, she knew no other could lay claim 
to it; she recognised every stroke that had built up 
its rich sombreness, its tender mournfulness, its 
glowing eloquence. She had named it “ Resigna- 
tion”; it was a large canvas; her father’s face 
looked out from it. 

It was the picture of a life-sized male figure, 
standing slightly bowed, and wrapped in flowing 
dusky raiment, The veined hands were crossed upon 
the breast, the naked feet rested on a rock, against 
which dashed turbid, stormy waves; the spare, 
whitened locks were tossed about by cruel winds; 
the sky was heavy. In the near background there 
was nothing but clouds—murky, lowering, threatening 
clouds ; but in the distance was the glint of blessed 
sunshine streaming on to a gay, bright city, where 
life seemed a vision of joyousness—far away from 
that lonely figure standing on the barren rock, 
bearing its mortal suffering with meekness and 
patience, bending in all humility beneath the weight 
of its martyrdom before the inevitable. 

“No,” said Vanessa, “ my master will always be my 
master ; I shall never do anything less than great after 
this. But ”—she sighed painfully—*“ but——” 

She suddenly wheeled from in front of the picture 
to the side, and threw herself passionately, with her 
arms above her head, against the massive gilded 
frame. She burst into sobs, and cried— 

“T wouldn’t tell him that I loved him—I would 
only say good-bye; and it’s such a long good-bye ! 
Don’t grudge me these tears—they’re the first 
I’ve shed for him.” 

And then, as simply as a child, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, she said— 


colour ! 


“ T—loved—Nat—Hamilton.” 

The heavy curtain was thrust aside from the oriel 
window, and a tall man rushed out and clasped the 
weeping black-robed form in his strong arms. 

‘*Nat Hamilton’s here,” he said, “to love you and 
be loved by you as long as life lasts.” 


* * » + * * 


“T never shall forget,” said Mr. Meredith, when 
tranquillity had been restored, “when this young 
gentleman came from the bottom of the sea, as I 
thought. He didn’t leave in the Clevpatra after all, 
it appears; couldn’t make up his mind to go from 
his lady-love, though he intended to see how she’d 
take his supposed absence—that he might be ruining 
himself and his people didn’t enter into his considera- 
tion. And when there was the Clevpatra catastrophe 
he came to me—his first appearance—to ask my 
advice how he was to break the news to Vanessa that 
he was still alive. I thought it out carefully, and 
then set to work and called him names—I told him 
he wasn’t a man, that he was a coward, and many 
other such bits of information. The end of it was he 
agreed with me, and said he would wait a while. 
When Vanessa went along so splendidly and courage- 
ously it was decided she was still to think him dead. 
I couldn’t trust you with the secret, De la Tour. He 
was very good; only gazed at night at a certain 
window—and I’m sure it was the wrong window 
—for about a month, and then woke up to his de- 
sertion of his duties the other side of the Atlantic, 
and really did go to America. You mustn't mind 
what you ’ve suffered, Vanessa ; you’ve gone through 
the fire and come out victorious.” 

“J don’t mind anything now,’ she answered 
sweetly. 

_ “My sister had the Hobbema, and immediately fell 
in love with you. She says she wants another 
daughter.” 

“ And I want a son,” laughed Mr. de la Tour. 

“ And I want another niece.” 

“And so——?” questioned Nat, with his mis- 
chievous smile. 

“Yes—now !” said Vanessa earnestly. with one 
hand on his shoulder. 

They all looked at the picture in solemn silence. 

Vanessa could foretell what it would bring to her 
—the applause of multitudes, the worship of followers, 
distinction, world-wide fame and glory. But what 
she treasured above and beyond the knowledge of 
all these things was this feeling of peace that it had 
brought to her, peace that at last she was fulfilling 
the great mission to which she had been born. 

She leaned against her lover as she held out her 
other hand. 

“Thank you, Uncle James,” she said. 

Old James Meredith took Vanessa de la Tour's 
hand as if some high honour had been accorded him, 
and he raised it with reverence and courtly grace to 
his lips. 
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A CHILDREN’S SERMON, 


PREACHED TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN A POOR DISTRICT OF A CITY. 


BY THE REV, J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 






‘ X xq HEN Iwaswon- 
dering yester- 
wi a day what I 

\e should speak 
to you about 
I thought to myself, “Well, I shall 
preach a sermon about Ants.” 
“What!” you say, “what have we 
to do in K——- with Ants? We never 
see such things here. We have mico 
and rats, and dogs and cats, somc- 
times a stray crow or pigeon flies 
across the street, or a sparrow lights 
on a housetop. There is a beehive, 
too, in the garden down the lane, 


| - 3 and we have seen at times some of 
f the lively throng humming past our 


windows. But the Ant we know 
nothing about.’ Perhaps, then, I should tell you 
that I was led to choose the subject just because 
I happened last week to move a large stone, or, 
rather, a piece of fallen rock, in a wood. It was 
in the middle of a beautiful carpet of green moss; 
and when I lifted it I saw such a lot of these little 
creatures. They rushed to and fro in a great fright, 
and I stood and watched them for long with much 
interest. If my text may seem to some of you a 
curious one, it is enough for me to say, If God put it 
in the Bible, I may surely preach from it. Let me 
request you then, my young friends, to be very attent- 
ive, while I speak as simply as I can. 

Let me just remark, before I give you the heads of 
the sermon, what a vast number of different races 
there are in Ged’s great universe ruled by Him. Some 
very big, and some very sma!l. There is the world of 
Spirits, with their ranks of Angels and Archangels. 
There is the world of Wen, this earth with all its 
villages, and towns, and cities. There is the world of 
Insects, like your little neighbours in the beehive. 
with their buzzing, and droning, and honeymaking ; 
and the still smaller insect-world, composed of the 
tiny creatures I am going presently to speak to you 
about. And, last of all, there is, in the drop of water, 
busy crowds of living things you cannot sec with the 
naked eye, but which some of the older among you 
may have seen with the microscope. “O God, how 
great are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all; the earth is full of Thy riches. Angel, and man, 
and beast, and ant, and worm” (Psalm exlv. 15, 16). 

I now proceed to give you the two heads of the 


sermon— 


“The Ants are a people not strong.”—Prov. xxx. 52, 


I. The Ants are a people. 

II. The Ants are a people not strong. 

The Ants are “A PEOPLE.” 

(1) They are a very numerous people. Their home is 
often a little hillock, piled up ; quite a small city in its 
way, With streets and tunnels, chambers and galleries, 
It is a common saying, “swarming like ants.” I 
remember I lay down, some years ago, to rest, on a 
very hot day, on a hillside in France, and fell asleep. 
When I awoke I was covered with ants. This, you 
will say, was not exactly pleasant. But I shall tell 
you what is pleasant. It is pleasant to think of the 
gatherings of children, thick as ant-heaps, every 
Sunday evening, and the hum of their young voices 
all the world over. It is pleasant to think of 
the tens of thousands who are every week, in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, assembled in their 
Sunday-schools, reading their Bibles, or repeating 
their verses, or singing their hymns. It is pleasantest 
of all to think of how many have been brought there 
to fear, and love, and serve God, and to resolve in 
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their afterlives 
to please Him ; 
who have died 
happy ;_ with 
the hymns they 
had learnt at 
the Sunday- 
school the last 
words on their 
lips. Thank 
God for these 
Sunday hives 
and _hillocks, 
studded over 
the whole sur- 
face of the 
earth with 
numerous “little 












their 
people.” 

(2) The ants are @ wry 
industrious people. You 
never see them asleep; 
they seem always busy, 
never idle. They don't 
difficulties. If 
stones, or soil, or roots 


mind 


are in their way, they 
either climb over them, 
or have some ingenious 
way of getting past them. 
/ ) We have heard of “the 
{ busy bee.” There is no 
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verse you are more fami- 
liar with than “ How 
doth the little busy bee.” I think you might quite as 
well and truly say— 
“ How doth the little busy Ant 
Improve cach shining hour.” 


The anis have no guide, no overseer ; they do not 
require to be whipped as slaves, in order to do their 
work. The Bible says to lazy, sleepy boys and girls, 
who won't work, who won't learn their lessons, who 
put their hands in their pockets, or lie in their beds 
very late. “Go to the Ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways, and be wise.” I have often observed, when.in 
Switzerland, that the women or girls you meet walk- 
ing along the roads, have always some knitting to 
occupy them. They never go idle. There is a curious 
old custom still kept up in one of the colleges in 
Oxford. 
presented with a needle and thread in the dining- 
hall along with the words—“ Take this, and be 
busy.” Our lives, and our homes, and our days, 


Every New Year's day the members are 


are nothing without the industry of the little ant. 

(3) The ants area very provident people. That is, they 
I don’t say that all ants do 
this. Indeed, I believe it is not the case with the ants 
we are most familiar with in this country. But it 
was so with the kin1 of ant which Solomon speaks of 


lay up food beforehand. 


in Palestine, and with those in many other parts of 
Asia and Europe. They store meat in the summer, 
and thus have an abundant supply for their winter 
wants. When the corn is all gathered in, and the 
winds are blowing fiercely, and the white snow covers 
the mountains of Syria, oh, how snug, and safe, and 
cosy they are, with a good dinner every day, and a 
good breakfast, and a good supper. They would have 
none of these things, if they had not laboured hard, up 
to the end of autumn. Observe, the wise man, in the 
text, does not say, “Go for a pattern to the grass- 
hopper”—for it sports all summer, and then dics. 
Nor does he say, “ Go for a lesson to the lion,” for even 
he seeks his prey only when he is hungry: he goes 
out to the forest day after day, and procures his 
food. but lays nothing up for the future. But, “Go 
to the ant.” 

Now you should try to be provident, like this 
Eastern ant, in two ways. 

In Worldly things. 

You boys, when you come to be working men, lay 
Think of this 
Don't 
go, as so many foolish men do, to drink, or to play 


up, like the ant, part of your wages. 
sermon, the first Saturday you get your pay. 


cards, or to smoke many a gocd shilling away in 
tobacco. Put what you can well spare into the Say- 
ings Bank ; and then, when you come to have houses 
of your own, you will be able to buy furniture with- 
out debt—chairs, and tables, and perhaps a writing- 
desk, and an eight-day clock. And the same advice I 
would give to you girls, when you go, some of you to 
Save all 
you can; don’t throw away your wages on tawdry 
dress. And then, in the case of both boys and girls, 
when you get old, and are not able to work, you will 
be able to say, “ Oh, I was a busy ant in my young 
and best days. I stored up in life’s summer, and 
now I have comforts which I should not otherwise 
have had.” 

Be provident, like the wise man’s ant, :a Spiritual 
things. 


the mill, others to shops, others to service. 


I have just been speaking of storing up for the 
body ; I would now say a word to you about storing 
up for the soul. It is terrible to live on, and not lay 
up for Eternity ; to be putting off “ the one thing need- 
ful” till it be too late. It is terrible to trifle with 
Sin ; to be like another winged insect, the moth, which 
you have doubtless seen spinning and fluttering round 
the gas or candle, till it is drawn into the flame. and 
drops down dead. Lay up treasure for your soul, and 
treasure in heaven, in the sunny days of childhood. 
Don’t put off till the winter of old age, with its cold, 
and frost, and sriow. “Now is the 
How sad it will be if at last you have 
to exclaim, “ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
How happy, on the other 
hand, if you are able to say—“ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended; but I have tried to lay up in store 
for the world to come.’ God has made His promise 
true: “They that seek Me early shall find Me.” 


Love Ged now. 
accepted time.” 


and we are not saved!” 
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But I proceed to observe— 

(4) The ants are a very quiet people, They never 
swear, they never say naughty things, or do unkind 
things. I have been often struck, in looking at their 
busy home, what a big city it is, and yet not a cry in 
it, not a noise of any kind. I think, after this, when 
I hear a man in the street swearing at his horses, or I 
hear a boy in the street speaking bad words to an- 
other, or when I hear of children with their faces hot 
with passion and stamping angrily with their feet, 
and sometimes screaming with rage ; or when I see on 
Sunday, as I sometimes do, boys and girls rushing 
into their classes very boisterous and noisy, I should 
be disposed to say—‘‘ Come with me in thought to the 
ant’s nest.” If I only touch it- with my stick, you see 
them hurrying along helter-skelter, and you would 
think, ‘ What a noise they will make ! what loud and 
furious things they will say!’ No—not a word. 
There is one Old Testament verse which you would 
do weil to commit to memory, and which the conduct 
of the ant enforces—“ In quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength” ; or another similar New Testament 
one—“ Study to be quiet.” 

(5) The ants are a very cleanly people. 

I was reading the other day a most extraordinary 
account of a peculiar kind of ant in America. The 
story is to be relied on, for it was read in a paper 
before a meeting by a well-known observer of the 
habits of ants in one of the chief cities there. It 
describes these little creatures as being wonderfully 
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THE QUIVER. 


clean ; not only kept clean, but liking to be kept clean 
and very averse to be dirty. The paper gives an amus- 
ing description of how they submit to be washed and 
groomed all over by their fellow-ants. If some specks 
of the earth they have been digging in have got upon 
their bodies, these are carefully rubbed off. Then 
they are seen turning round on their sides to undergo 
a scrubbing; and this, what the writer of the paper 
calls “combing and sponging,” is done, not now and 
then, by fits and starts, but regularly, after eating 
and after sleeping. They never seem to begin their 
busy works unwashed, Now, I don’t think it is out of 
place in a sermon to say that here, my young friends, 
you may learn another lesson from the ant, and in 
this respect, too, may “consider her ways and be 
wise.” Always try to be clean in your persons. There 
is an old saying that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.” And that is very true. Whenever I see a 
slattern (if you know what that means), whether they 
are old or young, I am never sure, but rather always 
suspicious about them. The clean body and the pure 
heart, very often at least, go together. Now, I well 
know it is impossible for many of you to have new or 
what may be called good clothes. But you can gener- 
ally keep what you have tolerably clean; at all 
events, you should try and manage to do so as regards 
your hands and faces. Depend upon it, those who 
have cleanest houses, and cleanest clothes, and cleanest 
skins, are by far the healthiest: and health goes a 
long way to make one happy. There is a wonderful 
connection between a well-kept body 
and a bright countenance. And if 
I might add yet one word more on 
this, I would say—try on Sunday 
especially to have always hands, 
and faces, and clothes clean and 
nice; tidy yourselves, and appear 
tidy to others in the House of God 
and in the Sunday-school. 
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(6) My next remark is, that the ants are a people 
very kind and united to one another. I daresay in 
every ant’s hill or nest there are brothers and sisters, 
just as here. I never see quarrelling, or fighting, or 
beating, or jarring, or squabbling. All try, as I have 





GRANARY EXCAVATED IN ROCK BY 
THE PROVIDENT ANT. 


before shown, to be kind and helpful, and useful to 
their companions. If one ant called Peter has an- 
other brother called George, he would not fight with 
him because he got a bigger fragment of leaf or 
bigger seed of corn to carry away. No; he would try 
rather .to assist him on. I have often seen, as a small 
load was being borne along, three or four tugging 
away at it because it was too heavy for one. What a 
lesson is there here! Go to the ant in this also; and 
as you see how helpful and kind it is to its fellow-ant, 
try to do all the good turns you can ; whether helping 
your little brothers and sisters, or running messages 
for your father and mother, or fetching the pitcher 
of water from the pump outside for your sick or 
feeble neighbour. Hear St. Paul saying to you, “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens ”’; “ Be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another,” Hear St. Peter 
saying to you, “Have compassion one of another. 
Love as brothers, be pitiful, be courteous : not render- 
ing evil for evil, or railing for railing” (1 Peter iii. 8). 
When I read or hear of many of the terrible battles in 
the world—battles that should never have been fought, 
but which have been caused by pride and jealousy, 
envy and ambition—I would like to bring contend- 
ing kings and armies to the ants’ nests, and say— Go 
to the ant, thou fighter ; consider her ways, and be 
wise.” 

(7) One more observation I have. The ants are a 
watchful people. They seem always on the watch. 
Whenever you touch their hillock or disturb it in 
any way, in a moment off they go! I am sure that, 
just as in a regular army, they must in their own 
little way place sentinels, who take their posts by 
turns, and warn of danger. I think I almost hear 
their insect voices calling out, “There is a great big 
man coming to destroy us as a nation: we'll not fire 
guns of distress, for we have none to fire—but we 


shall be off with our loads.” So away they go, 

scampering along, and hide all their treasures and 

stores in the safest way and in the safest places they 
can. 

My young friends, be, like them, very “ watchful.” 
Be watchful against Sin, which is your great 
enemy. When you are tempted to swear, or to 
steal, or to be angry, or to fall into a passion, 
say to yourselves, “I shall remember what the 
minister told me about the ant.” Make this 
your prayer—“ Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” All the good 
advice and good resolutions your kind Sunday- 
school teachers give you, try to carry them away 
on your backs, or rather, locked up in your 
hearts. Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, “ Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation.” 


Let me see now if you can recall all the seven 
things I have said to you about the ants of our 
text. They are a-numerous people; an indus- 
trious people; a provident people ; a quiet people ; 
a cleanly people ; a kind people ; a watchful people. 
Yes, you have remembered quite correctly. 

I have said so much on the first head, that I have 
brief time to say anything on the second. Tell me 
what my second head was. 


II. Zhe Ants are a people “NOT STRONG.” I need 
not explain to you the meaning of this word regarding 
the ants. A cart-wheel passing over them on the road 
would crush hundreds of them ata time. You never 
heard of a man yoking ants in a plough. Why? 
Because they are not strong. You never heard of ants 
building a stone house. Why? Because they are nvt 
strong. You never heard of ants firing a cannon. 
Why? Because they are not strong. You never heard 
of ants cutting down a tree. Why? Because they 
are not strong. Now, because ants are not strong, but, 
on the contrary, very feeble and helpless, we have 
compassion on them. A man ora boy would not like 
to trample needlessly on a tiny ant. A dog would 
fight with a weasel, or a fox, or a wolf, but he would 
never for a moment meddle with our little friends. 
The hunter would go after bigger game—hares, and 
rabbits, and wild deer—but not after ants; no, no— 
they are a people not strong. 

So it is with you children in our Sunday-schools— 
just because you are young, and “not strong,” your 
teachers like to be kind to you, and to help you and 
to instruct you. I shall tell you more. Let me tell 
you of One greater and better than all your earthly 
teachers, who, just because He is “strong in power” 
(Isaiah xl. 26), loves especially to help the weak and 
the feeble. It is your gracious God and Father in 
heaven who says so tenderly, “I will turn my hand 
upon the little ones.” In one of the choicest Psalms, 
we read, “The Lord preserveth the simple” (Psalm 
cxv.), or. as these words have been rendered with a 
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beautiful meaning for all that are young-—“ The Lord 
protecteth the little ones.” You do not need me to 
remind you Who it was of old Who more than once 
folded children in His arms, and laid His hand gently 
on their heads and blessed them; and said— 


* Let the little ones come unto Me.” 


How truly was it prophesied of Him—* the bruised 
reed He will not break, and the smoking flax He will 
not quench.” 

But I must not further detain you. It is more 
than probable, I may almost say certain, I shall never 
preach to you all again. It is a great chance if 
we ever all meet again in this world. Our next meet- 
ing may be at the Great Day of Judgment. Let me 
ask you, in closing, the question already alluded to, 
which perhaps these knowing busy ants in their own 
way are ever asking themselves—“* What food have I 
stored?” The Apostle Paul, in writing to Timothy, 
speaks of “laying up in store: that they may lay 
hold on eternal life’ (1 Tim vi. 19). What says a 
Greater than all Apostles?—* Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven.” And if any of you, or many of 
you, feel that you are little, and “not strong,” that 


THE QUIVER. 


you are poor, and feeble, and helpless, and never 
possibly can do much for the God who loves you and 
who gave His Son to die for you, remember, for your 
comfort, that He is pleased with Jittle services, Little 
efforts, little sacrifices, little hearts. He is not a 
hard Master ; He does not look for great things from 
those who cannot give Him great things. He accepts 
according to what you have, not according to what 
you have not. To those on the last day who have 
been faithful over the few things and the little 
things, as well as those who have been faithful over 
the many and the great things, He will say—“ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” Be truthful, and 
gentle, and kind, and industrious, and honest, and 
upright, and humble. Yes, humble; for it is only if 
you are humble that you will be any the better for 
this sermon: because then you will not scruple to 
take home with you a lesson from the lowliest of 
God's creatures. A tiny insect has been preaching to 
every one of us all this time. I wish myself to 
profit by that insect’s teachings. So let us all Jeave 
this subject—minister and people, parents and children, 
teachers and scholars, boys and girls, big and little, 
strong and not strong—with the words ringing in our 
ears—- 

“Go to the ant; consider her ways, and be wise.” 
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POOR woman came 
to a chureh in 
London. She was 
a trained nurse, 
and as she was 
leaving the chureh 
at nine o'clock, a 
messenger met her 
and asked her to 
come and nurse a 
poor sick man who 
was dying. She 
said she could not, 
but the messenger 
said, “ You must 
come — his wife 

worse for 

She consented to go for the night, but 

said she was so ill that she could not attend to 

him afterwards. After clearing up the room she 
prayed to God to have mercy on her; and as she 
knelt there, crying for merey, the old man awoke and 





is the 


alrink.” 


saw her by his bedside, and he whispered, “ Pray for 
me.” The nurse rose up and said, “I can't, sir.”— 
“Qh,” said the old man, “ I saw you praying—pray 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 
for me. In a few minutes I shall be in eternity.” 
The nurse replied, “ I don’t know how to pray. Ihave 
been trying to pray for myself. I only know one 
prayer, and that is, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’” The old man said eagerly, “ That will do— 
that will do. Pray that.” And the nurse knelt down 
and prayed, “God be merciful to us, two sinners.” 
The old man passed away before the morning, but 
the prayer was the means of the perfect conversion 
to God of that woman. We who know Christ can 
add “for Christ’s sake,” and in such a prayer there is 
life. 
“HE LIVES IN OUR ALLEY NOW.” 

“Where,” said a teacher to his class of little 
ragged boys, gathered from the crowded courts of the 
great city—“ where is Jesus Christ?” Quickly the 
answer came from a bright-cyed little fellow, in a 
tone of the utmost confidence, as though there were no 
manner of doubt about it, “ Oh, He lives in our alley 
What.a revelation of faith and hope and love 
embodied in the daily life and work was wrapped up 
in that answer! The alley had been the abode of 
poverty, dirt, and misery. The women quarrelled, 
the men drank, the children were neglected. Buta 
lady came to reside in the neighbourhood who offered 
her services as a district visitor to the vicar of the 


” 
now, 
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parish. In a sort of apologetic way he said, “TI 
suppose I must not ask you to take Alley ?” 
— Why not?” said the lady.-—“ Well,” he said, “it’s 
not a very promising district.” She modestly replied, 
“Then it must the more need our sympathy.” So 
the lady began her work in Alley, not in her own 
strength, but in the power of God’s Holy Spirit. By 
her swect smile, and kindly looks, and loving words, 
she soon won all hearts. The small rooms became 
cleaner, and scolding women became more gentle, 
and the hard-earned money of the labourer was 
brought home to buy bread instead of its being 
spent at the gin-palace. So evident was the trans- 
formation, that even the children felt it: hence the 
touching reply, “ Oh, He lives in our alley now.” 
Could the same be said of our homes, our ware- 
houses, our schools, cur workshops? How many 








alleys in our large towns could be thus described ? 
and if not, why not ? 


PREACHERS OUT OF THE PULPIT. 

Of one of Dr. Fairbairn’s predecessors in the list 
of contributors to Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s 
series of “‘ Preachers of the Age” we remember 
saying, When his book was published, that he was 
better known as a trainer of preachers than as one 
himself. That would hardly be true of the Principal 
of Mansfield College ; for, though he has won such 
fame as a tutor and scholar, he has all along been 
popular as a preacher. None of his hearers would 
question his claim to the title. To the “ Preachers 
of the Age” his contribution is “Christ in the 
Centuries,” a collection of thirteen discourses, only 
three of which are dated. Masterly and sym- 
pathetic as all are, we must own to a special 
preference for the two sermons on the Twenty-third 
Psalm. The book would be well worth buying if it 
contained nothing else, which is far from being the 
case.—From Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton comes 
another volume of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s “ Bible- 
class Expositions ;” this time on the “ Gospel of St. 
Luke,” and as useful and thorough as the former 
volumes on St. Matthew were found to be. These 
“Expositions” were actually written for Sunday- 
school teachers, so no one need be afraid of finding 
them more adapted to the preacher’s study than the 
class-room.—Miss Wordsworth, the Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, has reproduced, in a 
little volume issued by Messrs. Longmans, the 
substance of a series of Sunday evening addresses to 
young lady students on “ The Decalogue.” We 
commend these addresses for their high tone and 
sterling common sense. Though prepared in the first 
place for ladies of some education and position in 
the world, there is much in them that would be 
acceptable and helpful to those less fortunately 
situated. The chapters on the Commandments are 
preceded by three or four introductory addresses 
which well deserve attention. The book is one 
which conductors of Bible-classes would do well to 
study. 
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THE IRISHMAN AND THE BIBLE. 


When we think of how hard it was to get a Bible 
in old times, and how, if one got it, it often meant 
persecution even unto death, we may be thankful that 
we have the Bible easily procurable and safely read. 
What is common is often made but little of. Perhaps, 
if Bibles were more difficult to be had, people would 
prize them more. ‘‘ Mike,” said the priest, “ the 
Bible is for the priest, and not for the likes of you.”— 
“ Ah, but, yer riverince,” he answered, “I was read- 
ing in my Bible, ‘You shall read it to your children,’ 
and shure the priests have got no children.”--“ But, 
Michael,” said the priest, “you cannot understand 
the Bible ; it isn’t for you to understand it, my 
man,.”’—“ Ah, very well, yer riverince: if I cannot 
understand it, it will do me no harm, and what I 
can understand does me a heap of good.”—“ Very 
well, Mike,” said the priest, “ you must go to the 
Church, and the Church will teach you ; the Church 
will give you the milk of the Word; and where does 
the Church get it but out of the Bible ?”—‘ Ah, your 
riverince, I would rather keep the cow myself.” 
Yes, let us go straight to our Bibles ourselves ; and 
God by His Holy Spirit will not fail to give us 
some teaching—and some which will be suitable for 
ourselves, 

FISHERS OF MEN. 

Very beautifully, in connection with his own 
department of missionary enterprise, did Robert 
Moffat, the father-in-law of Livingstone, and him- 
self for fifty years a Christian apostle in South 
Africa, express this thought when, being asked to 
write in a lady’s album, he penned the following 
lines : — 

“My album is in savage breasts 
Where passion reigns, and darkness rests 
Without one ray of light: 
To write the name of Jesus there, 
To point to worlds both bright and fair, 
And see the pagan bow in prayer, 
Is all my soul's delight.” 


SHUTTING AND OPENING. 

When we pass by a large shop in the evening and 
see the doors and windows being shut up, have we 
not a picture of what will happen soon to ourselves ? 
We must get ready to go. But the doors and 
windows of the shop will be opened again ; and so, too, 
one day we shall see the light of eternal morning. 


“IT’S ME, JESUS.” 

At a religious meeting in the south of London 
a timid little girl wanted to be prayed for; she 
wanted to come to Jesus, and she said to the gentle- 
man conducting the meeting, “ Will you pray for 
me in the meeting, please? but do not mention my 
name.’ In the meeting that followed, when every 
head was bowed, and there was perfect silence, this 
gentleman prayed for a little girl who wanted to 
come to Jesus, and he said, “ O Lord, there is a little 
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girl who does not want her name known, but Thou 
dost know her ; save her precious soul, Lord.” There 
was a perfect silence, and away in the back of the 
meeting a little girl rose, and a little voice said— 
“ Please, it’s me, Jesus—it is me.”—She did not want 
to have a doubt. She meant it. She wanted to be 
saved, and she was not ashamed to rise in that 
meeting, little girl as she was, and say, “ It is me, 
Jesus—it is me.” Yes; that is the great thing— 
“ personality,” ‘individuality "—to be saved one’s 
very selfi—to have Jesus as one’s very own-—that 
there should be no mistake about it. Our own 
personal interest in Christ is the great point for each 
of us; “Jesus, take me—-Jesus, J want to be Thine, 
and Thine for ever too.” 


THE QUIVER. 


proposed that it should be beaten each time it 
approached mire. Another thought that it should 
be kept on a low diet as a punishment; and a 
third suggested that it should be placed in a training 
institution to be handled roughly for its filthy pro- 
pensity. But not one of these proposals commended 
itself to the king, for each one was connected with 
severity. At last a veteran general begged permis- 
sion to make his suggestion. ‘‘ Your majesty,” said 
he, “forgets that it is a pig, and has a piggish heart, 
and no outward measure would be of any avail. If it 
is to be kept clean and white, its piggish heart must 
be removed, and a heart of a lamb should be made 
to take its place.” It is so with all human beings— 
a new heart alone will lead to a new life and new 














A NEW COUNTRY. 


A GOOD CROP. 

A traveller in America was sitting beside a 
Vermont stage-coach driver. Observing for some 
time the rugged and barren aspect of the country 
through which they were passing, the stranger 
exclaimed, “ What do they raise in such a country 
as this?” The driver replied, “They raise men.” 
The austere and discouraging conditions of life in 
a new country tend to produce men with those 
substantial qualities of. character in which consists 
the greatness of States. The hardships and diffi- 
culties of our lives are really blessings in disguise 
if they brace us “unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


A CHANGE OF HEART. 

The story is told of an Eastern king who had a 
pet pig which, with all his care and attention, would 
delight in wallowing in the mud and mire. After 
failing in every effort to keep the obstinate animal 
clean, he called a council of his wise men and de- 
manded what measures they would suggest whereby 
the animal might be cured of his evil habit. One 








(See ‘*A GOOD CROP.”) 


ways. <A short time ago there was a trial in France 
which teaches us this same truth. A lady bought a 
very minute dog for a very large sum. Somehow or 
other this dog was always trying to hide itself and 
get into every dark place within its reach. One day, 
after it had had a hearty meal, the lady to whom it 
belonged heard a noise, and turning round, saw an 
enormous rat sitting up on its hind legs on the little 
dog’s skin. Ah! the secret was out : the poor lady 
had bought a rat in dog-skin instead of a real dog, 
and the rat had all along been showing his natural 
rattish ways. If our lives are to be changed, we 
must be changed ourselves—that is the teaching of 
the pig and of the rat, and it is the teaching of 
experience too. 


ANOTHER LIFE. 


It is indeed a terrible thing to come to a belief in 
another life when it is too late to get ready for it. 
The celebrated Dr. Paulus, Professor of Literature in 
the University of Heidelberg, took up with atheistical 
views. He denied everything supernatural, especi- 
ally the immortality of the soul. When his fatal 
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illness began, he declared that he was going to die, and 
that that would be the end of him. In this cheer- 
less conviction he calmly awaited the closing scene. 
When it came, he lay in a speechless stupor for some 
hours. It was supposed he would never speak again ; 
but at last he suddenly opened his eyes, raised 
them to the ceiling as though he saw something 
invisible to others, and trying to raise himself in 
bed, he exclaimed—‘“ There zs another life!” and 
then fell back a corpse. Whether they profess 
disbelief as to having a soul, or no, there are 
thousands upon thousands who live as though they 
had not any; and as they live, so they come up to 
death, there to find—alas! too late—that there is 
another life, and they have a soul to live therein. 


MORE NEW BOOKS. 

A friend of ours has a test which he applies to 
new works of biographical reference. He looks for 
Adam and Eve! And it is really surprising how 
few of the popular works will stand this test—Eve, 
at any rate, being generally omitted from all but 
very bulky works. This test was brought to mind 
by the sight of the Rev. J. Macpherson’s “ Universal 
Bible Dictionary,” which has just been published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. (It is only fair to 
say at once that this work stands our friend’s test.) 
Within a compass of some 380 well-arranged pages 
Mr. Macpherson has contrived to pack a large fund 
of very useful notes, of course arranged alphabetic- 
ally. One feature of this work which will specially 
commend it to our readers is its moderate price, which 
places it within the reach of many humble students 
and workers who have hitherto been obliged to forego 
the aid such a book can render. To Sunday- 
school teachers a book of this nature is often of 
untold value. It saves much hunting of references 
and consulting of widely scattered authorities— 
and it is wonderful how far apart books can get, 
even in a single set of shelves!—From the same 
publishers we have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
copy of the new and enlarged edition of “Songs of 
test,” edited by a critic of wide and ripened judg- 
ment, Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. An anthology made 
in better taste or more carefully arranged it would 
be hard to find. The dainty volume is divided into 
three parts, containing poems suitable for the de- 
sponding and the anxious, the sick and the dying, 
and the bereaved, respectively. No one who has 
felt the power of Dr. Nicoll’s strong touch will need 
to be told that this selection has been guided by the 
fullest sympathy.—In a little pamphlet issued by 
Messrs. Cassell, the Duchess of Rutland reprints, 
with additions, a magazine article on “ How In- 
temperance has been Successfully Combated.” As a 
review of the present position of the crusade against 
intemperance, and as affording encouragement to 
those fighting the battle, this little book has an im- 
portance and a value not to be measured by its 
bulk.—And on our table, at the same time, oppor- 
tunely enough, is the National Temperance League’s 
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Annual for 1893, with its mass of information, facts 
and figures. From the League publishing office 
there comes, also, under the title of “ Teetotaller and 
Traveller,” an account of the life and journeyings 
of a most devoted temperance advocate, the late 
John Ripley, who was known in so many different 
places that there must be many of our readers who 
would be glad to learn more of his life and work.— 
Mr. Elliot Stock sends us a short and anonymously 
published story, with the enigmatic title “As the 
Angels.” At any rate in parts, it is well written, 
and will well repay perusal.—We have also to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the first volume of what 
promises to prove a very interesting “Story of the 
China Inland Mission (Morgan and Scott) by Miss 
Geraldine Guinness ; and “The Baptist Handbook 
and Diary for 1893” (Veale, Chifferiel, and Co.), 
which is apparently much improved. 


“YOU SHAN’T’—“YOU SHALL.” 

The captain of a great transatlantic steamer, who 
is an earnest God-fearing man, was talking the other 
day of how the man within, when strengthened by 
Christ, could overcome the difficulties and tempta- 
tions that beset the Christian as he voyages over 
life’s troublesome sea. He illustrated what he 
meant in this way:—‘‘ When I stand on the hurricane- 
deck of my ship during a storm, each gust of wind, 
each wave, the spray that falls upon my face, seems 
to say, ‘ You shan’t, you shan’t, you shan’t get into 
New York harbour the day you are due;’ but then I 
know that under my feet there is within the ship an 
engine that is a match for wind and waves. It may 
not speak as loudly, but it says more firmly, ‘You 
shall, you shall, you shall beat your difficulties and 
safely accomplish your journey.’” 




















“ON THE HURRICANE-DECK.” 
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SILENT TESTIMONY. 

One evening a Jewish pedlar came to a cottage at 
which he was accustomed to lodge when he passed 
through that district. It happened that a daughter 
of the family was at the time in the last stage of 
fatal illness, and not far from the gates of death. 
But to her the grace of Jesus Christ had brought 
pardon and eternal life, and with a fearless spirit she 
Was rejoicing in hope of the glory of God, ready to 
depart and to be with Christ. The contrast between 
that sight and what he had continually apprehended 
of desertion and darkness when the king of terrors 
should come and summon him, produced a great 
impression on this Jew. He himself sought Christ, 
and was baptised, and he dated his first inclination 
toward the Gospel from the hour in which he saw how 
death was robbed of its sting in the experience of 
one who could say, “Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


HARD WORK. 

A lady was once invited to visit the studio of a 
great painter that she might see his pictures before 
they were sent to the Royal Academy. She was 
herself a person of great artistic taste ; but in those 
days women had not attained, as they have now, to 
a high rank among distinguished artists. After 
gazing in admiration for some time, she went up to 
the artist, and said, “What is your secret ?”°—“I 
have no secret, madam, but hard work,” he replied. 
What a lesson is this, not to the artist only, but to 
all of us, no matter what our work may be. The 
difference between one man and another, said Dr. 
Arnold, “is not so much in talent, as in energy.” It 
matters not whether our work be what is called 
secular or religious, “ hard work,” is what is needed 
to make it suecessful. 


CALVIN'S RING AND SEALS. 

“T give Thee all—I keep back nothing for myself.” 
Such was the motto engraved upon the ring and 
seals of the great Reformer Calvin. The words were 
deeply cut in what was solid, whether of metal or 
stone. They were ever carried about him, ever 
present with him. He meant them to be unchange- 
able by engraving them where he did. Alas! how 
many Christians do not give all to Christ, who gave 
all for them. How short we ourselves come in this 
matter! “Self” and Christ are coming continually 
into competition, and self too often carries the day. 
We want more of a whole surrender of ourselves 
and ours to Him who gave up Himself and His for 
us. We want to carry the idea about with us in 
daily life, as Calvin carried it on his ring and seals. 
God give us to have it written upon what will be 
better than ring or seal—our heart. 


A MOTHER'S EXAMPLE. 
It is a mistake to think that people are influenced 
for good and converted to God by preaching only, 
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Many things are more powerful than speech. Often 
the hands are much more eloquent than the mouth, 
speaking, as they do, in work well done.  Silenee, 
tuo, may on occasions be more significant. Then we 
all know that a pound of practice is worth a ton of 
preaching. “Under whose ministry were you con- 
verted?” a young man was once asked. “ Under 
my mother’s living,” he replied. 


FAULT-FINDING. 

It is the painful necessity of people in certain 
positions in life that they have to find fault; but 
to do this with any useful result requires much tact 
and sympathy. When we are rebuked in this spirit 
we do not resent it, but are rather obliged for the 
interest that is taken in us. Thomas Ken, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, author of the Morning and 
Evening Hymns and of the Doxology, had acquired 
this art of profitable fault-finding. He was chaplain 
to Charles IL, and spoke plainly to the king, who, 
however, was never angry at his faithfulness, “TI 
must go,” he used to say, “and hear little Ken tell 
me of my faults.” 


“I AM TOO WELL DRESSED FOR THAT.” 
At one of the Paris stations of the McAll Mission 
an aged woman who had learned by heart many of 
the hymns, and seemed to find all her delight in 
them, came to the meeting leaning on a erutch, and 
evidently very feeble. The subject of discourse that 
night was ‘“ Dress ”—the robe of righteousness, the 
wedding garment. At the close she said to the 
preacher, “I believe this is my last visit to the hall; 
if I can never come again, you will know where I 
have gone. My infirmities increase rapidly.”—“I 
will come to see you,” said the preacher ; “but if 
God called you meanwhile, have you any fear of 
appearing before Him?”—‘Oh, no!” she replied, 
“I an too well dressed for that—too well dressed to 
dread the judgment. He hath clothed me with the 
garments of salvation ; He hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness.” Thus this poor aged French 
woman entered into the very essence of the hymn— 
** Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ; 
‘Midst flaming worlds in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 


GOOD IN THE EAST WIND. 

There is a proverb saying, “ When the wind is from 
the east ‘tis good for neither man nor beast ;” but every 
one does not consider it so. One day when Lords 
Cockburn and Rutherford were walking over the Pent- 
land hills they complained to 2 Christian shepherd of 
the keen east wind. “What ails it?” said he.—“It is 
disagreeable,” they answered.—‘‘I wonder, gentle- 
men, at your finding fault with it,” he replied — 
“Well, did you ever find good in the east wind, 
pray ?"—‘Oh, yes,” he replied ; “three good 
things at least. It dries the soil, it freshens the 
ewes, and it is the Lord’s will.” The shepherd 
























spoke wisely, and his remark may be applied to 
troubles and dark days. They do not come by 
accident—each is sent or permitted. They are 
God's will. The Lord prepared Jonah’s gourd, 
and the worm and the east wind too. 


CHRISTIANS INJURIOUS TO CHRISTIANITY. 

It is a melancholy fact that Christians—at least, 
professing Christians—are themselves the greatest 
obstacle to the spread of the Gospel and the power 
of the Gospel of Christ. Some time ago commis- 
sioners were sent 
over here from 
Japan to report on 
the condition of 
things here — for 
the Japanese were 
anxious to progress, 
and to adopt what- 
ever was good in 
this country —and 
what was their re- 
port and advice? 
Adopt this and 
that in English 
trade and polities, 
but not the English 
religions, Ah! it 
was just this: the 
fruits of the pro- 
fessed religion were 
not such as to com- 
mend the religion 
itself. At least, 
the “supposed ” 
fruits; for 
the Japanese saw 
were not the fruits 
of the Christian 
religion atall. A 
Brahmin recently 
said to a Christian, 
“T have found you 
out. You are not 
as good as your 
Book. 
~you would in five years conquer India for Christ.” 
No wonder if the Chinese when they see us foreing 
opium upon them, and the Africans when they sec 
us deluging them with rum, do not want the religion 
of the men who do this. Alas! in our own small 
spheres, how often have we been hinderers of the 
doctrine of our Book! Have we not hindered it in 
our neighbourhood and family, and amongst those 
with whom we mingle in daily life? God give us 
more consistency for the future, and make the man 
and the Book harmonise better together. 


what 


If you Christians were as good as your Book, 


THE MANNA IN THE WILDERNESS. 
It has been computed that the daily supply was 
equal to 502 truck-loads of eight tons each, and, 
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“*T am not afraid.’” (See “A Lighthouse Lesson.”) 
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reckoned at the rate of three-lalipence a pound, 
it was of the daily value of £50,000. There is a 
Jewish legend that the manna tasted to each man 
like the food he liked best. If it cost this much 
to feed these comparatively few in the wilderness, 
what must be the price of the daily food of the 
world? It is our comfort that we draw out of an 
infinite supply. Our little morsel comes out of 
a great store. How often we are encompassed with 
fears lest it should fail for us and ours! We live 
upon our bread, and not upon our God, and our 
hearts fail us when 
we see how much 
hy is required, and for 
Y how long. But the 
i manna fell until the 
wilderness journey 
ended, and a new 
supply came. 


Y) 


A LIGHTHOUSE 
LESSON. 

A friend told us 
that he was visit- 
ing a_ lighthouse 
lately, and said to 
the keeper, “Are 
you not afraid to 
live here? It is a 
dreadful place to 
be constantly in.” 
—“ No,” replied 
the man, “I am 
notafraid; we never 
think of ourselves 
here.” — “ Never 
think of your- 
selves! how is 
that?” The reply 
was a good one: 
“We know that 
we are perfectly 
safe, and only 
think of having 
our lamps brightly 
burning, and keeping the reflectors clear, so that 
those in danger may be saved.” That is what 
Christians ought to do. They are safe in a house 
built on a rock which cannot be moved by the 
wildest storm; and, in a spirit of holy unselfish- 
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ness, they should let their light gleam across the 
dark waters of sin, that they who are imperilled may 
be guided into the harbours of eternal safety. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
At what age is a man past work? That depends 
It was only this morning that the 
writer received a long letter from a baronet who had 
He is ninety- 
two years of age ; but he does not at all wish to be 
shelved as useless. Indeed, the object of his letter 


upon the man. 


served for many years in the army. 
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yas to inquire if any philanthropic work could be 
suggested that he could do amongst soldiers. Here 
is a man of ninety-two seeking for what many, a 
quarter of his age, turn away from—work. Does he 
not show a good example and make some of us wish 
to die in harness ? 


RELIGIOUS QUARRELS. 

The day before the battle of Trafalgar Nelson 
sent for Admiral Collingwood and Captain Rother- 
ham, who had not been on good terms. Joining 
their hands he said, ‘‘ Yonder is the enemy; shake 
hands like Englishmen.” Alas! how many Christians 
are quarrelling—and that often about very little 
things, and in sight of the enemy too. There is 
work, and serious work enough, in all conscience, 
before them to make them forget petty differences ; 
but self, with its little interests, and fears, and hopes, 
and ambitions, comes uppermost, That we are all of 
us in the presence of the enemy—our common 
enemy—with a common duty, and purpose, and 
interest, that we have all the same work befere us, 
ought to bind us in oneness of heart, as of design. 





“THE QUIVER” 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

49, What passage of Scripture contains the strongest 
condemnation of the sin of idolatry ? 

50, Quote some words of our Blessed Lord in which He 
sets forth the true remedy against the sin of idolatry. 

51. What words of the prophet Malachi give us 
full confidence in the fulfilment of God's promises ? 

52. What Jew was raised to a position of great 
honour in the kingdom of Persia ? 

53. Whose death is an illustration of the truth of 
the proverb, “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein”? 

54. In what way did the Sanhedrim or Jewish 
Council strive to make the people disbelieve in 
Christ's resurrection ? 

5. What word did Jesus apply to His disciples 
after His resurrection with which He had not ad- 
dressed them formerly? 

56. In what Epistle does St. Paul speak of Christ's 
resurrection as the foundation doctrine of Christianity ? 

57. In what country was Job born ? 

58. What is the chief lesson set forth in the Book 
of Job? 

59. Quote a passage from the Epistle of St. James 
which shows the sanctifying influence of God's 
chastisements. 

60, What common proverb concerning the sorrows 
of mankind is mentioned by Eliphaz the Temanite 
in his address to Job? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 319. 


37, At the time of the building of the second 


Temple at Jerusalem. (Neh. iii. 8—32.) 
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Well may the word go forth, “Shake hands like 
Christians.” Let each man sail his own ship, but be 
of one heart in.the presence of the enemy, 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from December 2st, 
1892, up to and including January 25th, 1893, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 


For ‘‘ The raw Waifs Fund: Anon., Hemel Hem 
stead, 2s. 6d.; M. E. Jettreys Smith, Holyhead, 2s. 6d he 
Wyse, iceniisi "Town, 5s. : Dorothy L. Jones, Aberdare 
2s. 6d.; Elise, Oundle, 5s. ; A Glasgow Mother (33rd dona. 
tion), is. ; R. N., Primrose Hill, 2s. 6d.; J. J. E., Govan 
(63rd donation), 5s. ; Anon., Diss, ‘ts. 

For “ The Quiver”’ Heroes Fund: Anon., Diss, 2s. 6d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Anon, Atherstone, = 
R. N., Carlisle, 5s. And from Isa, 10s., and * *Rauceby,” 
sent direct. 

For The Destitute Children’s Dinners Society: A. M.H., 
5s. 

** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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38. He arranged that half the people should work 
at one time with sword girded by their side, while 
the other half, in their turn, watched. (Neh. iv 
16—20.) 

39. They sold their daughters as bondwomen to 
provide sustenance for the rest of the family. (Neh. 
v. 3—5.) 

40. Fifty and two days. (Neh. vi. 15.) 

41. He ordered the gates of Jerusalem to be closed 
and barred every evening at sunset, and to be opened 
at sunrise—a custom still observed at many towns in 
the East. (Neh. vii. 3.) 

42. He called all the people together and read to 
them the Book of the Law of Moses; and as many of 
them, being born in Babylon, could not understand 
the language, it was explained to them, (Neh. viii. 
1—8, 12—18.) 

43. We are told one was put up for Ezra, from 
which to read and expound the words of the Law. 
(Neh, viii. 4.) 

44, That people should in turn provide the Levites 
with wood for the burnt-offerings. (Neh. x. 34; 
xiii. 31.) 

45. Twelve years, after which he returned to 
Babylon, revisiting Jerusalem again to carry out 
certain reforms. (Neh. ii. 1: xiii. 6.) 

46, By breaking the Sabbath, and by marriage with 
heathens, (Neh. xiii. 15—20, and 23—28.) 

47, She was a Jewess, cousin of Mordecai, who 
became the wife of Ahasuerus of Persia. (Esther i. 
1; i 737.) 

48. By teaching us first to seek for God's help. 
(Esther iv. 15, 16.) 














[From a Drawing by Wau. Pacet.)} 
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THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 


BS gS the quiet se- 
Bo clusion of Ser- 

= jeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, is to be 
found a small but 
unique _ collection, 
known as the “ Bib- 
lical Museum.” It 
has been formed 
under the auspices 
of the Church of 
England Sunday- 
school Institute, and 
the objects have been 
chosen with a view 
to the explanation 
and illustration of 
the Scriptures. 

On the first floor 
is a lecture -room, 
the walls of which are covered with a number of large 
casts taken from the Assyrian sculptured slabs in the 
British Museum. 

Here we may look upon a portrait of each of the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in the Bible or with whom 
Israel came in contact. 





CYLINDER OF SENNACHERIB. 


Near the window is a cast of the famous “ Black 
Obelisk,” which was unearthed by Sir H. Layard in 
the ruins at Nimroud. It is adorned by five tiers 
of bas-reliefs, depicting the tribute brought to Shal- 
maneser by various conquered nations. 

The second tier, counting from the top, with the 
accompanying inscription, relates to the tribute 
brought by Jehu, King of Israel. Here is a new 
page added to Bible history, for the fact is not 
recorded in the Jewish Scriptures. The bas-relief 
represents the conqueror receiving the tribute of 
Jehu, whose representative kneels in the dust before 
him, and is followed by the bearers of the costly 
offering. 

Another portrait of Shalmaneser is seen behind 
the obelisk on a monolith. The slab is of special 
interest to Bible students, for it mentions Ahab, King 
of Israel, and records the part which he took in 
the wars against Shalmaneser, stating that he joined 
the Syrian league against Assyria, and brought into 
the field 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men. 

Here, again, the monuments supplement the Bible 
history. The Bible tells how Ahab was continually 
at war with Syria, but it does not mention a period 
of three years during which these hostilities ceased. 
The monuments fill in the gap, and from them we 
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learn that Israel and Syria, when threatened by a 
common foe, laid aside their animosities, and joined 
in a league to resist the advance of the conqueror. 

The next cast* presents to us the first Assyrian king 
named in the Bible. It is a picture of Tiglath-pileser 
in his royal chariot. In the days of Isaiah, Ahaz, 
when threatened by his enemies, called in the help 
of Tiglath -pileser, notwithstanding the contrary ad- 
vice of the prophet, but when the desired assistance 
had been given, the Assyrian turned upon the tribes 
located on the east of Jordan, and carried them into 
captivity, and also overran the northern Israelitish 
kingdom. 

Further to the right the great Assyrian monarch 
Sargon is seen. He is mentioned once in the Bible.t 
as having sent his officer to besiege Ashdod,t but 
he is nowhere alluded to in profane history, nor was 
there any known evidence of the existence at this date 
of a king of the name of Sargon, save in this one verse 
in Isaiah, until the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions gave to the world the annals of his 
reign. He turns out to have been the conqueror of 
Samaria, and by him the ten tribes were carried into 
captivity. 

The chief remaining casts in the lecture-room 
are as follows: Sennacherib on his throne before 
Lachish; a statue of Rameses II.—the supposed 
Pharaoh of the oppression of Israel ; and a Babylonian 
Boundary-Stone, with an inscription invoking terrible 
curses on any man who should dare to remove the 
landmark. 

Amongst the Babylonians, as amongst the Jews, 
landmarks were regarded as sacred, and the Mosaic 
Law uttered a similar curse on the man who removed 
his neighbour’s landmark. 

On another slab the ancient methods employed in 
besieging a city are portrayed—battering-rams are 
pushed upwards to the walls on inclined ways con- 
structed by the besiegers, and the attacking party 
discharge arrows from behind large wicker shields 
held by armour-bearers. 

We must not pass by a beautiful cast (shown in our 

* See illustration. t Isaiah xx. 1. 

t The siege of Ashdod is mentioned on a cylinder in the British 
Museuin. 





TIGLATH-PILESER IN His CiiARIOT. 


initial vignette) of the “Taylor Cylinder,” a hexq 
gonal clay cylinder, inscribed by Sennacherib. This 
ancient clay book tells the Assyrian version of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib. Hezekiah js 
named, and the king says that he “shut him up in 
Jerusalem like a bird in a cage,” and the amount of 
the tribute sent by Hezekiah to Lachish is also stated 
as in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Lastly, there is a copy of the Inscribed Stone from 
the Temple of Jerusalem, which in the time of our 
Lord stood in the “ middle wall of partition,” warning 
foreigners not to pass beyond the barrier, on pain of 
death. 

Ascending the staircase, we reach the rest of the 
treasures of the Biblical Museum, contained in two 
rooms, 

In the first (see illustration) are table-cases filled 
with antiquities from Egypt and Assyria. Amongst 
these are embalmed sacred animals; the signet-ring 
of a Pharaoh, recalling that which was placed on 


the hand of Joseph when he became viceroy of Egypt; 


sepulchral figures buried with the dead, which were 
supposed to assist in the agricultural work performed 
by the soul after death ; a bronze hand-mirror—the 
so-called looking-glass of Bible times; Babylonian 
clay tablets; a facsimile of the “Deluge Tablet,” 
giving the Chaldean story of the Flood; ancient 
lamps and oil-vessels, 

In the wall-cases are specimens oi Syrian locusts, 
hornets, and scorpions; shells, from which the 
famous Tyrian dye was extracted ; botanical speci- 
mens from Palestine; bitumen used for mortar as 
at the building of the Tower of Babel; specimens 
of the red granite of which the Mount Sinai is com- 
posed, and the various rock formations beneath the 
city of Jerusalem; two life-sized figures in the 
costumes of the Bedouin and Syrian peasants ; water- 
pitchers, shepherds’ slings, clubs, and scrips; a 
stone hand-mill for grinding corn for the daily 
bread; loaves of bread from Palestine; a writer's 
ink-horn and reed pen; Bedouin ornaments, nose- 
rings, and charms. 

Above these cases are a Syrian plough, yoke, and 
goad, and the forks used on the threshing-floor. 
The primitive shape of these modern agricultural 
implements agrees closely with 
that of the wall-paintings in an- 
cient Egyptian tombs, and it is 
evident that they are the exact 
counterpart of the instruments 
used in agriculture when the 
Israelites settled in Palestine. 

Here are also large goat-skin 
water- and wine-bottles, a Bedouin 
spear, a brazier for burning char- 
coal, and a fishing-net from Tyre. 

In a glass case by itself are an 
Egyptian mummy and an inscribed 
coffin of sycamore wood, about 
2,000 years old. 

On the walls are pictures, maps, 
and the following casts: the Moab- 
ite Stone, recording Mesha’s success 
ful revolt against Omri and Ahab; 
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the Siloam Inscription, supposed to belong to the time 
of Hezekiah, found in the rock-cut water-tunnel at 
Jerusalem ; and the Rosetta Stone, which furnished 
the key to the interpretation of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

The Museum contains several ancient Bibles, in- 
cluding a large Chained Bible, showing the method 
by which, in the days when books were scarce, these 
valuable treasures were secured to the lectern in our 
parish churches. 

Acollection of coins and medals connected with 
Bible history is displayed in another case. 

The unique feature, however, of this varied assort- 
ment of treasures consists of the large collection of 
Models, which have proved of great value in assisting 
Sunday-school teachers in their study of the Bible. 

Amongst these we may notice a watered garden, 
with trees planted by the rivulets of water; a 
threshing-floor, with oxen treading out the grain; 
an Arab tent; a battering-ram; a modern Jewish 
synagogue ; the Tabernacle ; a Jewish tomb, showing 
the way in which a rolling-stone was used to protect 
the entrance, as at the tomb of our Lord, and, within 
the tomb, the loculi, or shelf-like graves, cut in the 
rock for the reception of the bodies; an Eastern 
walled city, with “houses on the wall,’ watch 
towers, market and camping places, and cemetery 
“without the gate”; a sheepfold, with walled 
enclosure and shelter; a sundial; wine and olive- 
presses ; an Eastern house with flat roofs, “chamber 
on the wall,” court-yard, or “hall,” etc. ; a stadium, 
or race-course, like that in which the Greek games, 
alluded to by St. Paul, took place; an Alexandrian 
corn-ship, such as that in which St. Paul was wrecked 
on the island of Malta; an Egyptian temple; an 
Arab house. 

In addition to these, there are larger models of 
Mount Sinai and the great plain where Israel en- 
camped before the Mount-; ancient Athens, showing 
Mars’ Hill and the Acropolis crowned with temples; 
a model of the Temple of Jerusalem in the time of 
our Lord, with its surrounding cloistered courts and 
the adjacent “Castle”; and, finally, a model of 
ancient Jerusalem, four feet square. 


There is one room not yet described. It con- 
tains the collection of objects relating to the various 
ceremonies of the modern Jews in the home and 
synagogue. 

These include a roll of the Law from which the 
appointed portions for the Sabbath are read in the 
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synagogue; the Megillah, or roll of Esther; phylac- 
teries; Mezuzoth, or cases containing verses of the 
Law written on parchment, affixed to the door-post, in 
obedience to the command in Deuteronomy; the 
prayer-scarf, with symbolical fringes or tassels 
enjoined in the Law, supposed to be the hem of the 
garment which the sick sought to touch when our 
Lord passed through the villages of Palestine; the 
knives used by the “Schochetim ” for slaughtering 
animals according to Jewish law, and the meat-seals 
placed on the meat exposed for sale and pronounced 
fit for food by Jewish authorities ; unleavened bread 
eaten during the Passover Feast; the ram’s horn, 
blown at the New Year in the synagogue; the 
Sabbath lamp, lighted at the commencement of the 
Sabbath, and the “Habdallah” light, burned at its 
conclusion ; and, finally, the “ Hanucah ” candlestick, 
lighted at the Feast of Dedication. 

The museum is free, and is open daily from 10 to 5 
(Saturdays 10 to 2). 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


VERA’S WEDDING. 


LL = Monkton 
A. Carbury was en 
Jéte. Flags 


were being got ready 

for hoisting on the 

morrow; white 

flowers were coming 

by cart-loads into 

the Close, some being 

carried into Mrs. 

Willoughby’s 

house, others 

by a side door 

i \ into the ca- 

ee : thedral __it- 

self, where 

the gardeners from Monkton Hall were hard at work, 

under the tasteful superintendence of Lady Grace, in 

transforming that ancient and hoary building into a 
fitting setting for the morrow’s bridal. 

St. Aiden was flitting about in the restless and 
rather aimless fashion of a man on such occasions, 
feeling himself somewhat superfluous, and yet unable 
to keep away. Many things had happened in the 
preceding weeks. Eustace was being nursed back to 
health and strength by motherly Mrs. Carew, ably 
seconded by Mildred, in whose ministrations the 
patient appeared to take the keenest pleasure. He 
was so far on the road to recovery that the wedding 
was no longer to be postponed, though he himself 
could not be present at it. Mrs. Willoughby had 
never been allowed to hear how ill he had been, and 
Mrs. Carew’s kindly comforting letters kept her quite 
happy about her boy. 

The Fanes had been abroad seeking health for 
Cynthia, who had been looking terribly fragile of 
late. But the air of the Engadine had done nothing 
for her, and Dr. Fane was beginning to look sadly 
anxious, when some whispered confidences from 
Gwennie had put a new look into his face, and he had 
forthwith ordered a general packing-up and had started 
for England in a great hurry. Everybody except St. 
Aiden appeared to have work enough and to spare, 
and he wandered at last down to the river walk, 
wondering if he should go for a row to pass the hours 
away better. 

The river path in holiday time was silent and 
deserted, and on this hot afternoon he hardly looked 
to find anybody there. But the silence was restful 
after the tumult of the past hours, and he had walked 
as far as the boat-house, and the door close by, leading 
into Dr. Fane's garden, when, to his great astonish- 
ment, he heard the sound of a gay familiar laugh ; the 
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door was flung open, and hesaw Gwennie and Cynthia 
standing just within the garden. 

Gwennie broke into a gay laugh. 

“T said it was you, mooning along alone! A bride 
groom on and just before his wedding-day is such a 
poor, useless thing! I think weddings would be much 
more interesting with the bridegrooms left out! 
They always spoil the effect, somehow. Don't you 
agree with me, St. Aiden?” 

“To be sure! How could I help it? But what in 
the name of all that’s wonderful are you doing here? 
We all thought you were hundreds of miles away, 
Have you come on Prince Hassan’s carpet? (Was that 
the name of the individual, by-the-bye?) For you 
are the last people in the world I expected to see.” 

“T made papa bring us for the wedding!” cried 
Gwennie. ‘When it came to the point we couldn't 
stay away. Isn’t that a compliment to you, St. 
Aiden? For we belong to your side of the house, 
so, of course, it is to see you married that we have 
come.” 

Gwennie was perfectly bubbling over with fun ‘and 
high spirits, and rattled on gaily as the three 
wandered back along the sunny riverside path. 

“Do you think we might just run up for five 
minutes to the Willoughbys—only just for five little 
minutes?” she asked wistfully. ‘We would not in- 
terrupt ; but it would be so nice just to see them all 
again.” 

St. Aiden looked at his watch, only too glad of an 
excuse for invading that house. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I think we might go just now. It 
is nearly four o’clock; and however busy they all are, 
they will break off for tea about then. Letty told me 
so. She said that I wasn’t to come bothering round 
them, getting in the way, but that if I really 
couldn’t keep away the whole time, I might just run 
in about four o'clock, when they would give me some 
tea. I am sure my intrusion will be forgiven if I 
come in under your wing.” 

“Come along, then, poor little timid, hen-pecked 
thing !” cried Gwennie gaily ; and up the steep path 
from the river they climbed together, a sudden rich 
colour, that would have delighted Dr. Fane’s heart, 
mantling in Cynthia's white cheek as she brought up 
the rear, not adding anything to the gay banter that 
passed between the other pair. 

The familiar door stood wide open. In the hall 
there was much traffic to and fro, and the place was 4 
bower of flowers. A shout of astonished welcome 
broke from Letty as she caught sight of St. Aiden’s 
companions, and she flew into Gwennie’s arms, 
hugging her ina bear-like embrace, and then breaking 
into loud reproaches that they had “deceived them, 
and could not now be bridesmaids in the coming 
festival,” 
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Whilst Gwennie laughingly explained, and St. 
Aiden wandered off in search of Vera, Cynthia was 
caught and welcomed by one and another of the 
family, all of whom were too busily employed to give 
her more than a glad kiss and word of welcome ; so 
she wandered through the house, watching what was 
going on till she stood in the big drawing-room, to the 
arrangement of which Vere was just putting some 
finishing touches, standing on a high ladder, and so 
engrossed in his task that he did not hear the light 
footfall or know that his solitude had been invaded 
until he had regained the ground once more, and 
suddenly found himself face to face with Cynthia. 

There was only one person in the house whose looks 
surprised Gwennie, and that was Roscoe. Perhaps it 
is hardly correct to say that his appearance was a 
surprise, for she had her own ideas about that young 
gentleman, and the change in his outward man was 
all in harmony with her notions respecting him. But 
he certainly was something of an incongruous element 
in the house, and she studied him with covert atten- 
tion as he moved restlessly about, professing to be 
busy, but in reality doing nothing. 

He had always been a good-looking boy, but now 
the bright fresh colour had faded from his face, and 
his eyes had an unnatural sharpness and glitter. He 
had the regular and attractive Willoughby features, 
yet they were marred by an ugly and shifty ex- 
pression — something between defiance and non- 
chalance—which was very marked at times, though 
at others the expression was more sad than defiant, 
and the laugh which often rang out was so absolutely 
mirthless, that Gwennie heard it with dismay. Above 
all, there was an air of indescribable restlessness 
about him which struck her more than anything. 
She had known him so well once as Harold's “chum ” 
(and had liked him better than any other boy in the 
school), that she felt able to form an opinion about 
him, and her opinion was very emphatic. 

“He is very miserable, but he is not sorry yet. I 
am afraid he is still going on in his wild bad ways. 
I know papa thought the place Mrs. Willoughby sent 
him to not a good one. He is worse than he was— 
not better. Oh, I wonder they none of them see it!” 

Vere and Vera saw it only too clearly, but those 
who had grown into the change were less cognisant 
of it. It was the one bitter drop in Vera’s cup that 
Roscoe turned from her in flippant defiance when she 
tried to speak a serious word to him. He had never 
redeemed his promise of coming to her in trouble— 
probably he would not even admit that he ever had 
been in trouble. Yet no one could look into that once 
bright and handsome face and not read the sad change 
that had come over it. Roscoe was drawing away 
from them all, and they did not know how to win 
him back. 

“We will have him down to Atherley Towers,” St. 
Aiden had once said fondly, when he saw the cloud 
that rested on Vera’s brow. “We will have him down 
and make him happy, and give him plenty of whole- 
some fun, too. It has been dull for the boy, having 
both his brothers away. He will pick up and be him- 
self in time.” 

Vera had smiled her thanks, but sometimes her 
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heart was heavy as she thought of Roscoe’s future. 
Jt would have been heavier still could she have lifted 
the veil which hung before the immediate future. 

Bright, and clear, and cloudless dawned the morning 
that was to see her made a wife. She was awakened 
from her morning sleep by the gay clashing of the 
bells. Those bells were listened to with pleasure and 
interest as far as their sound penetrated, and all 
Monkton Carbury turned out to witness the ceremony 
which was to transform the little Vera Willoughby 
some of them had known from her babyhood, into 
the Viscountess St. Aiden, and the future Countess of 
Atherley. 

Yet no one envied her or grudged her her brilliant 
future. 

“She deserves it, that she do!” the old women of 
the place said to each other, nodding their heads 
sagely over the matter. “She was always a good’un 
—a sweet young lady as ever stepped—with her 
smile and kind word for the poorest of us, and not 
a bit of pride about it, save what was right and 
fitting, though folks did say of her from a baby that 
she held herself like a queen. Well, maybe she’ll be 
took to see the Queen one of these days, and a pretty 
sight it’ll be, I’l1l warrant. Ah! the dear old Canon, 
he brought up his family well, he did, and sweet, kind- 
hearted young ladies they ‘ve turned out, every one of 
them. But Miss Vera, she was always the flower of 
the flock, and it’s fitting she gets the rich husband, 
seeing as she was the one folks turned their noses up 
at none so long ago.” 

No one who saw that wedding in the cathedral 
failed to agree in the verdict that it was a very 
pretty sight. Vera made a lovely bride, her golden 
hair crowned by a few simple sprays of orange- 
blossom and myrtle, and draped by the graceful fall 
of the long tulle veil, which she preferred to the 
priceless lace that Lady Atherley would have liked 
to lend her for the occasion. Her long white dress 
was very plain, but the rich brocade needed no trim- 
ming or adornment. Her only ornaments were the 
pearls given by her husband and the exquisite flowers 
in her hand. Six bridesmaids followed her-——her own 
sisters and the Ducie cousins of St. Aiden. As Letty 
said, it wanted the two Fane sisters to make the 
procession quite complete, but they were there 
amongst the guests, close to the bridal party; and 
as the holy marriage vow passed between the plighted 
couple, Vere’s eyes sought Cynthia's, and a little 
thrill ran through them both as they looked full at 
each other for one long moment. 

The subsequent festivities were to be divided. 
There was a wedding gathering of the immediate 
friends and relatives of bride and bridegroom at Mrs. 
Willoughby’s house in the Close, but at Monkton 
Hall that night there was to be held a great illu- 
minated féte, and at that entertainment, given by 
Lady Grace and the Countess of Atherley jointly, 
half the county was to be present, and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had been thus relieved from the onus of 
inviting any but really close friends to gather at 
her house earlier in the day. 

Everybody agreed that Mrs. Willoughby had done 
wonders, aud had come out of ber shell in a most 
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creditable manner. Some few people wondered where 
the funds had come from, for Vera’s trousseau was 
very complete ; and though the wedding dresses and 
the breakfast were simple in their way, they were of 
the very best and in the most excellent taste. 

This, however, can easily be explained. The affairs 
of Canon Willoughby’s brother had at last been 
wound up, and things had turned out in the end 
somewhat better than had been expected. Five 
thousand and some odd six hundred pounds had been 
saved from the wreck for the heir; and Eustace had 
at once had the thousands invested in some safe 
security, making over the use of the interest to his 
mother during her lifetime, and thus freeing her 
daughters and Vere from any further anxiety as to 
the support of that household in the future, whilst 
the odd hundreds he had insisted should be spent in 
fitting out his sister suitably for her appearance in 
a new sphere. She would bring no dower with her 
to her husband, but at least she should come to him 
with an outfit that would not disgrace the position 
she would have to occupy; and the wedding cere- 
monies should be conducted in the orthodox fashion, 
with the amount of expenditure that was needful 
for the occasion. 

The parting with Vera was hard, yet scarcely as 
much so as when she had gone forth from the nest 
to fight her battle with life more or less alone. Now 
she had a husband’s strong arm to lean on, and there 
could be no mistaking the absolute love and trust 
reposed by those two in each other. 

“T will bring her back before very long,” had been 
St. Aiden’s parting words to his mother-in-law, as 
he had kissed her for the first time at parting. 
“T will bring her back soon, and you shall see that 
I have kept the promises I have made you so many 
times. And Atherley Towers are not far away. You 
will find it better to have her there than right away 
in London.” 

Mrs. Willoughby thought the same, and wiped 
the tears from her eyes to look after the carriage 
as it vanished in a cloud of rice, and catch the 
last wave of Vera’s hand as it turned out of the Close 
amidst loud cheering and showers of good wishes. 

The first wedding in a family is an era that seems 
to mark a distinct stage in its development. As the 
mother turned her glance upon the group standing 
upon the steps of the house, she wondered which 
would be the next to go, and whether she would be 
able to face another parting with as much under- 
lying satisfaction as in Vera's case. 

And then Lady Atherley came forward, and gently 
took her by the arm. 

“T think you ought to rest now,” she said. “You 
have sons and daughters to help to keep things going. 
Suppose you and I go away together somewhere 
where we can be quiet? You shall tell me of your 
daughte:, and I will tell you of my boy. You know, 
you ought to have the best of it if the old couplet 
is true :— 

‘A son is a son till he gets him a wife, 
A daughter ’s a daughter the whole of her life.’ 


But somehow I think that my son will be my son 





still, as well as yours, and that I shall have gained 
a daughter without losing him.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


“CoME instantly. Your brother dangerously hurt, 
Train shall be met at Willborough.” 

Such was the telegraphic message put into Vere’s 
hand three days after his sister’s wedding-day. 

He was in the garden, and fortunately alone. He 
read the missive twice through, and looked at his 
watch. 

He had some ten minutes to spare. The next train 
for Willborough did not leave for five-and-twenty 
minutes. He folded the telegram and put it in his 
pocket, lest his mother should look out from the 
window and see it. She had a constitutional dread 
of those thin yellow envelopes and pink enclosures, 
and would be certain to ask anxiously what it was 
and who had sent it. 

Vere stood still for a few moments, wrapped in 
thought. The telegram had been sent by Captain 
Shaw—the man whose horses Roscoe had ridden in 
more than one raee. Had he been doing this again? 
Had there been some race-meeting of which Vere 
knew nothing, in which the boy had defiantly borne 
apart? He did not think it possible. He had kept 
the closest watch upon the racing announcements 
since he had come home, and Roscoe’s holidays had 
begun. He did not think he could have missed 
anything so important as racing at Willborough, 
where the barracks themselves were, and where Ros- 
coe was continually going. But it was useless to 
stand musing over the probable cause of the disaster. 
The fact was there—the boy had been dangerously 
hurt in some way or another. Vere was summoned 
to him. If possible, he must be brought home to his 
mother, and the news must be broken gently to 
her before he was transported back. 

Vere walked up to the house as if in a dream, and 
called Helen. She came quickly, bright-faced, un- 
conscious of impending trouble, but at the sight of 
Vereshe gave a start. 

“What is it?) What has happened?’ 

“What do you know?” 

“ Nothing—only you are as white as a ghost. Are 
you ill?” 

“No,” he answered, drawing her within the shelter 
of the room, “not ill, but there is trouble, all the 
same, Helen. Read that !” 

He gave her the telegram, and she read it, growing 
as pale as he had done. 

“Oh, Roscoe! Roscoe!” she breathed softly at the 
end. “ Vere, how can we tell mother?” 

“Helen, I must leave that to you and the others. 
I must go in a few minutes: there will be a train 
then. I must bring him home if it can be done, and 
you must have his room ready. He must not be 
left to strangers—to those men—if it can be helped. 
Oh, those men!” and Vere uttered something like 
agroan. “They will have something to answer for 
some day. They have ruined Roscoe—ruined him 
bedy and——” 
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“Hush !” said Helen, raising her hand in a quick 
gesture of pain. “No one can say that of another, 
Vere. He is the child of many prayers. It may be 
that this very thing——” 

But she could not finish her sentence, for the tears 
came gushing to her eyes. Vere kissed her suddenly, 
and turned to go. It was still early for the train, 
but the restlessness of a deep anxiety was upon him, 
and he strode rapidly away from the house. 

As he walked he thought of an interview he had had 
with Roscoe upon the day following Vera’s wedding, 
and of the defiant recklessness of the boy’s manner 
and bearing. He had never felt so thoroughly ill at 
ease about him as he had done then, and now this 
terrible accident—whatever its nature might be— 
had come like a sequence: a retribution for all that 
had gone before. 

“Dangerously hurt!—dangerously hurt! ”—the 
words seemed to set themselves to the vibrations of 
the train as it sped along the familiar ten miles 
dividing Willborough from Monkton Carbury. 

Vere descended from the platform, to find himself 
face to face with Captain Shaw, whose hand: ome 
face was pale and anxious. 

“Thank Heaven you have come!” he said. “I 
was in fear lest you might be out and not get the 
message. He does nothing but ask for you. My 
cart is here. We shall be there in ten minutes.” 

He sprang to the driving - box, Vere 
mounted to the seat beside him. The groom 
let go the head of the powerful mare, who 
shot off like an arrow loosed from 
the bow. The pace was tremendous, 
yet hardly fast enough for Vere’s im- 
patience. He did not ask a single 
question of the man who had done 
so much, in his opinion, to ruin his 
brother, but this one spoke of his 
own accord, possibly reading in Vere’s 
stern set face some of the feeling 
which at this moment would 
never be translated intowords, ~ 

“ Before Heaven, Willough- 
by,” he said, in low earnest 
tones, “I have had nothing to 
do with this. I did everything 
in my power to stop the boy o 
from his mad recklessness.” 

Vere was silent, but his eyes 
asked a question which the 
officer answered in brief sen- 
tences, 

“It was a brute of a horse 
of Wybrow’s—a handsome 
animal and a capital goer, 
but it could not be made to 
jump. The creature could 
jump grandly, and would do 
so when riderless in the field, 
jump anything; but nothing 
would induce him to take a 
leap with a rider on his back. . 
Several of us tried at different . \) 
times—always with the same “So engrossed in 
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result. The other day, at your sister’s wedding—I 
mean after it—fellows were talking about this. It 
was at and after supper. Roscoe had taken enough to 
be excited. He vowed he would make the brute jump 
with him. There were fellows who laid bets upon him. 
We think a good deal of your brother's riding in our 
barracks. I did what I could to stop it. I hoped 
it was all after-supper folly, and that we should hear 
no more of it; but to-day I heard the trial was to 
come off. When bets have been laid, men are loth 
to forego the contest. Roscoe, confident in his own 
powers, would have insisted even if he had not been 
well backed up by others. I did what I could, but 
the thing had gone too far. The contest was begin- 
ning before I well heard of it. Wybrow, on another 
horse, gave him the lead over, and he was to follow 
on this ill-conditioned animal. It was very exciting. 
I must say Roscoe’s riding was superb : he is a born— 
well, no matter for that. He did succeed in making 
him take a wide jump, and the excitement of success 
seemed to intoxicate him. He refused to dismount, 
and vowed he would take him over the furze jump 
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they had put up, and went at it again and again 
in the pluckiest and most determined manner possible. 
The horse reared frightfully. I did all I could to 
get the boy to give it up; but his blood was up, 
and he would not listen to a word I said. He went 
at it again. The horse bucked—swerved—kicked like 
a mad thing, and then went up in the air as straight 
as a line and fell over backwards—with Roscoe 
underneath.” 

Vere set his teeth. He saw the whole thing only 
too plainly. A shudder ran through his frame. He 
made no attempt to speak. It was not the time to 
utter reproaches, and Captain Shaw had plainly 
done his best to restrain the wild lad, and was hor- 
ribly shocked at what had occurred. Yet it was 
impossible to forget that this was the man who had 
first inculcated in the boy that love of excitement 
and danger, the passion for riding and racing, of 
which this had been the outcome ; and that if he and 
his. friends had simply let him alone, Roscoe might 
have been a happy and light-hearted schoolboy still. 

The officer paused, and then went on speaking 
very slowly— 

“We got the brute off him. The surgeon was 
summoned at once. He said he was not dead. We 
got him carried into the mess-room—it was the 
nearest place. He is there now—on the table. He 
came to, and asked for you at once. I had wired 
before that. He is notin any pain. Macintyre says 
he will not suffer at all. In fact, he is paralysed 
in the lower half of his body. His back is—practic- 
ally—broken.” 

“In plain terms, he is dying,’ said Vere, very 
quietly. 

“He cannot get better, they say. If he did, he 
would be a cripple the rest of his life. But Mac- 
intyre says it is impossible he should survive many 
days. An ambulance is being got ready. He has 
begged to be taken home—and nothing can make 
much difference. It may be a little risk, but Mac- 
intyre will go with him. He says it may be done.” 

“It had better be done, if possible,” said Vere, who 
felt as if it were all some black dream. “It would 
break his mother’s heart for him to die here. Let 
him go home.” 

They were driving up to the officers’ quarters by 
this time. Groups of men were standing about, with 
grave faces touched with awe. An ambulance was 
being brought round into the quadrangle. Vere and 
his companion swung themselves down from their 
high perch, and the young civilian followed his 
companion into the long room, upon the table 
of which Roscoe had been laid. The boy’s eyes, 
which had been fixed upon the door, full of a feverish 
impatience, now flashed a look of eager recognition. 

“Vere!” he exclaimed eagerly, though the voice 
was only a whisper. “They said they had sent—I 
knew you would come. Vere, I want to speak to you. 
Come close.” 

Vere bent over him, his face full of the tenderness 
and affection he could not attempt to express either 
in words or gestures. There were too many strangers 
present. But Roscoe saw the look, and answered it 
by a quick glance of touched gratitude. 


“Vere,” he said, “I shan’t trouble you long. I 
think it is better so: if only mother will not grieve, 
Wait—don’t speak. I want you to do something for 
me. They are going to take me home. The doctor 
will go with me. I want you to go back by train, 
You will get there first. Go to the Doctor’s—I mean 
to Dr. Fane. Tell him I must speak to him. Tell 
him I haven’t much time, aad ask him to come at 
once. Oh! don’t be afraid to leave me; I shan’t 
die on the way. I shan’t die till I have put it right. 
If I could get that one thing off my mind I could 
think of the things I want to think of. But that 
stands like a black curtain in my way. Vere, go— 
go and do it! Let him be there when I come. I 
must see him before anybody else. Then mother may 
have me—mother and the girls. I have not been 
much good to them all this time—but they will not 
think of that—now.” 

This was not all spoken at once, but in broken 
whispers, with long pauses between. The look in 
the eyes was more urgent even than the words, and 
the regimental doctor plucked Vere by the sleeve, 
saying— 

* Do anything he asks you, to set his mind at rest. 
He will have a better chance of getting well over 
the journey if you can quiet him before he starts. 
He is over-excited about something.” 

“Is it safe for me to be away whilst he is moved?” 

“You mean, will he die in the transit? No; I am 
pretty certain I can reassure you there. We know 
what we are about, we army men. I will undertake 
to bring him safe to Monkton Carbury. If there is 
anything you can be doing to put his mind at rest, 
you will be doing greater service than you could by 
remaining with him.” 

Vere turned back to his brother again. 

“T will go at once,” he said; “and if Dr. Fane is 
at home, I will undertake that he will be with you 
by the time you are ready to speak to him. Will 
that satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” answered Roscoe, a look of satisfaction 
stealing over his face; “and there is one thing 
more, Vere. I should like to hear you say that you 
have forgiven me.” 

He did not say for what the forgiveness was asked, 
but Vere knew very well. He put his hand upon 
the cold and nerveless one of the injured boy, and 
said gently— 

“T forgive you, Roscoe. Do not let that trouble 
you any more.” 

A smile flickered over Roscoe’s face. The un- 
natural and excited look had vanished. The doctor 
came and took Vere by the sleeve. 

“That is very good. Now leave him to me and 
my assistant. Go and do what he wants. You can 
be no use here. We shall do better without you. 
And there is a train due in a few minutes at the 
station. Captain Shaw will take you back.” 

In another quarter of an hour Vere was speeding 
back to the town again, his mind in a whirl of 
anxious thought. It was all so sudden, he could 
scarcely believe it true that Roscoe was hurt to 
death ; and yet no hope had been held out; and if it 
was true that life must mean the helpless, useless 
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existence of a cripple, could anyone who loved him 
wish chat that fate should be his? 

Asin a dream, he walked up to the head-master’s 
house. It chanced that Cynthia was passing through 
the hall as the servant opened the door. Something 
in the sight of Vere’s face arrested her steps. She 
came forward without offering her hand, saying 
anxiously— 

“You are ill, Vere ;” adding quickly to the servant, 
“Fetch my father.” 

He was not sorry that the man should leave them, 
but he said, with a forced smile— 

“Tam not ill; but I have bad news. Roscoe has 
had a terrible fall from a horse. They are bringing 
him home—I fear only to die. He wants to see your 
father—to see him as soon as he can. They think 
he will be at home in an hour from now. Would Dr. 
Fane think it too much trouble to step up and see 
him? They say that it is of great importance that 
his mind should be kept calm.” 

Cynthia’s face had grown pale and grave. She had 
known Roscoe from his childhood, and he was 
Harold's friend. Of late he had disappointed them 
sadly ; but who could think any but kind thoughts 
of one struck down thus in the first dawn of his 
youth? 

“My father will be there, without fail,” she said 
quietly. “TI will see to that. Is there anything else 
that I can do, Vere?” 

He passed his hand across his eyes. 

“T do not think so—unless you would ask Harold 
to be ready to come and see him if he should be asked 
for. I know they have not been on very good terms 
of late; but he may want to see him—now. You 
will ask him to forget all that has gone by, and to 
come—if Roscoe should wish to see him?” 

“Of course he shall come,” said Cynthia, with a 
little break in her voice; and then Vere went out 
into the hot sunshine again, and walked slowly into 
the Close and to his own door. 


That evening, as the shadows began to fall, Mrs. 
Willoughby sat beside Roscoe’s bed, his cold hand 
clasped closely in hers. Upon Roscoe’s face was 
stamped a wonderful look of peace and repose—a 
look that it had never worn all these long months 
of pleasure-seeking and excitement. 

Twice had Dr. Fane been to that house in the 
interval. Twice had he stood over the dying boy: 
and tenderly and kindly he had listened to a broken 
confession of a sin now bitterly repented of. 

Now, with a face upon which a foretaste of the 
eternal peace of the Lord Jesus Christ seemed to be 
stamped, he lay, looking out upon the familiar tree- 
tops of the quadrangle, the top branches of which 
were glowing brightly with the last radiance of the 
dying day. 

“Mother dear,” he said, ‘Iam so happy. I cannot 
understand it—it is so much more than I deserve. 
I think I am very glad and thankful for it to end 
—so. I want you to be glad too. Sometimes I have 
been afraid of” he paused, and she asked gently— 
“ Afraid of what, my boy?” 

“ Afraid of myself,” he answered quickly : “afraid 
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of death—afraid of the way it would come to me, 
I have seen other fellows killed—killed in the midst 
of a shouting, yelling crowd, without a prayer, with- 
out a moment’s preparation, with almost an oath 
on their lips. I have wondered then if, perhaps——” 

“My boy! my boy! Do not talk so!” 

“T only say it that you may be glad to let me go 
now, mother dear, for this is all such peace; and I 
have heen forgiven. I am happy, and I have no 
pain, even. They used to call us the ‘Wilful Wil- 
loughbys’. sometimes, and I was always the most 
really wilful of all. I want you to promise not to 
grieve, because it seems like being taken out of the 
evil I was not strong enough to resist—and was too 
self-willed to wish to resist—and one feels so very 
much how it has been sent in love, and not in anger. 
Mother, will you try to feel that too?” 

There was a certain latent strength about Mrs. 
Willoughby which enabled her on occasion to rise 
to a calamity, and act calmly and strongly. She 
had been calm and composed ever since the shock 
of the news telling her of the accident to her boy. 
Now she choked back the tears that were so near 
her eyes, and answered, kissing the white brow with 
a passionate tenderness— 

“T will, my boy, I will.” 

A beautiful smile lighted his face. 

“T am so glad!” he said, with a sigh of relief. 
“ Now it is all right: I have got everything I wanted. 
Kiss me, mother. Kiss me, all of you. I think I 
shall sleep now.” 

They kissed him silently and tearfully, and he 
smiled and murmured that “mother was to go on 
holding his hand—he liked it.” Then the eyelids 
closed softly, and Roscoe slept—that sleep from which 
there is no awakening until the morning of the 
Resurrection. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
INTO THE SUNSHINE. 


“THEN, may I conclude that you accept this offer, 
Willoughby? I may consider the matter settled ?” 

Vere hesitated a moment, and then said quietly— 

“Wait one moment, sir, As I have said, my in- 
terests are all in Monkton-Carbury School, and I 
should enjoy nothing better than resuming my old 
duties there. As I have told you, I have not found 
anything else to do, and I am tired of idleness, 
though I felt justified for a time in taking holiday. 
But I do not exactly know why you propose almost 
to double my salary, for I cannot see that you are 
proposing to give me a much larger share of work 
than I had before.” 

Dr. Fane smiled at the young man’s remark. 

“Well, Willoughby, you were always something 
of an original, else I might have wondered at your 
falling foul of a rise in salary. It is not the sort 
of thing most young men kick at nowadays. But, 
to tell you the truth, you have been a good deal 
underpaid of late, for you know I got you to doa 
great deal of extra work in your own time, and 
you never suggested that any kind of compensation 
should be made you for it.” 
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“T never thought about it,” said Vere simply. 
“T was very glad to help you.” 

“T know you were, and I was very glad to be 
helped ; and I had a special object in asking your 
assistance. When I had to do without it, I found 
how exceedingly valuable it was, and how utterly 







way: “The fact is, Willoughby, I have something 
more in my mind, and I think perhaps I had better 
be frank with you about it. I am beginning to feel] 
my age a little, and though still a strong, hale man, 
I do feel the burden of a large school like this rather 
heavy at times. Ata recent Chapter meeting I spoke 
of this, and of the possibility of my resignation, and 
that body was good enough to remonstrate rather 
warmly against any such step, and proposed to me 
to take either one of my own masters or some promis- 
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“He read the missive twice through.”—p. 408. 


impossible to replace. I had made up my mind to ask 
you to resume your duties even had it not been for 
the confession of poor Roscoe; for I had come to 
the conclusion that it was absurd to distrust you in 
any way. I kept hearing of you from all sorts of 
unexpected sources, and my mind was quite at ease. 
I hope you will try and forget that I ever misjudged 
you.” 

‘Please do not think of that any more,” said Vere, 
with a quick look of pain; “it is a subject that is 
rather painful to me just now.” 

“To be sure—to be sure—poor boy ! poor boy!” said 
the Doctor, with kindly sympathy, and then, after a 
brief pause, he went on again in his brisk business 


ing young man from one of the universities, and 
train him as a present coadjutor and probable suc- 
cessor. I told them frankly that I had been making 
use of you with something of this idea. Some of the 
members knew this already, and all cordially ap- 
proved my selection. In fact, it is fully conceded 
that I am to make use of you as a coadjutor, gradually 
transferring to you the lion’s share of the work ; and, 
of course, if you accept the post, with its attendant 
responsibilities and possibilities, you must accept too 
the increased salary, which will be no more than a 
fair equivalent for your time.” 

A strange look crossed Vere’s face. He rose to 
his feet, and said— 




















“Pr. Fane—I must be frank with you. I must 
tell you one thing more before I finally accept an 
offer which will throw me so much into the company 
of yourself and your family. It is an immense 
temptation, but I should be wrong in accepting it 
without making one statement———” 

“T do not think you need take that trouble, 
Willoughby,” answered the Doctor, with an amused 
smile. “I know exactly what you are going to say ; 
but if you wish to say it > 

“You know?” repeated Vere confusedly, the blood 
mounting into his face. 

“Why, certainly I know. I do not go about quite 
blindfold, though my little daughter would perhaps 
tell you that I did. Do you think I should have 
made you this offer at all, knowing what I do, if I 
were not prepared to welcome you as son as well as 
coadjutor !” 

Vere stood silent and thunderstruck, After what 
had passed between him and Dr. Fane, he was now 
prepared to plead his suit, to tell what had already 
passed between him and Cynthia, and to ask his 
consent to pay his formal addresses to her; but 
he certainly had not expected to be met in this way 
before he had spoken a word. 

The Doctor looked at him, and laughed genially 
at his confusion. 

“It’s poor work locking the stable door after the 
horse is stolen, Willoughby,” he said ; “and somehow 
you and my daughter had settled things your own 
way long ago. Well, boy, I was young once, and I 
have not forgotten the feeling yet—and I wish you 
every happiness. Judging by the way Cynthia 
drooped and flagged when you were gone, and the 
fashion in which she has picked up since I brought 
her back again, you will not have much trouble 
there. It is the parents’ consent you have been 
anxious about, I suspect, not that of the young lady.” 

Vere’s face was glowing, but his glance was frank 
enough. 

“T believe I owe you an apology, sir, for letting 
Cynthia know my feelings before I had intended, 
before I had asked your sanction——” 

“Oh, pooh, boy! That is dreadfully old-fashioned ! 
Why, young ladies nowadays are far too independ- 
ent, and enlightened, and emancipated, to care a fig 
for what their parents think 4 

“T don’t know about that,” answered Vere, smiling, 
yet very much in earnest; “I know I care a good 
deal. You and Lady Louisa have been very kind 
to me. I should not like to seem to take advantage 
in any way.” 

“Well spoken, my boy; but as for my part, I 
should be glad enough to see the child happily 
married to a man I thoroughly like and respect; 
whilst as for her mother—to tell the honest truth, 
she has seen it coming a long time. I am not sure 
that at first she was altogether pleased. She comes 
from fine folks herself, and had wished her daughters 
to make matches in her own world. But I think 
when her sister came to live at the Hall, and she saw 
the effect produced on those poor girls by the constant 
fishing after eligible husbands—to put the matter 
baldly—she changed her ideas somewhat, Perhaps 
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she fancied that Cynthia would not prove a very easy 
sort of daughter to coax into taking another person’s 
view of life. Perhaps she found Cynthia’s eyes al- 
ready a little too widely opened, owing to her aunt’s 
diplomacy. At any rate, she has been willing to 
stand on one side and let matters take their course ; 
and all through these past months she has taken 
your part warmly. I do not think you wiil find the 
parents stony-hearted if you can make your peace 
with the lady.” 

Vere’s face was bright with hope and purpose. 

“And I am glad to be able to tell you, Dr. Fane, 
that our own affairs are looking up very much. My 
brother has been able to settle upon my mother such 
a sum as, with what she has already, will enable her 
to live in ease and comfort in the old house with 
my sisters, without their being in any way bound 
to assist by working themselves. Eustace, as perhaps 
you have heard, is engaged to Mr. Carew’s daughter, 
and whether or not he ever practises professionally, 
he will have plenty, so there is no more anxiety about 
him. I am therefore entirely free from those claims 
which——” 

“Which were a credit to you, Willoughby, and 
your fulfilment of which gives me additional con- 
fidence in putting my child’s future into your hands. 
Well, I am very glad to hear that everything is 
smoothing itself out before you, and I can pretty 
well promise you the succession to my post here 
when the time comes for me to make way for a 
younger man. So your future is pretty well assured. 
And now I will go and send Cynthia to you, and you 
can settle your own affairs your own way. She may 
not fancy you half so much as a prosperous and well- 
to-do man as she did when you were the poor ill-used 
usher——” 

Vere burst out laughing, and the Doctor went 
out to fulfil his errand, leaving his sentence un- 
finished. ” 


“T really will go in now—I’m sure they have had 
long enough together,” said Gwennie, about an hour 
later, hovering about the door of the drawing-room, 
where Vere and Cynthia were shut up together. “If 
I’ve got to give up Cynthia for good and all, I will 
have my share of the fun as well as of the drawbacks. 
Besides, if Vere is going to be a brother, it’s ridi- 
culous to stand on ceremony. And I must ask about 
Eustace and Milly: that’s something quite new— 
though everybody said it would happen. I think 
I am rather glad, for Milly is very nice, and it was 
she who found him really, and I think she deserves 
him. I don’t know if most people would call it 
romantic—I rather think they wouldn’t; but I’m 
not at all sure if I don’t think it is.” 

Gwennie nodded her curly head several times, 
and then boldly opened the door, and presented her- 
self in the room. 

She was not de trop to this pair of lovers. 

“We owe a good deal to Gwennie,” Cynthia said, 
holding out her hand with a smile; and after a little 
laughing, and blushing, and kissing, the younger 
sister turned eagerly to Vere to ask for news of 
Eustace, 
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“For I am very pleased to hear about it.” said 
Gwennie, with her funny, quaint shrewdness of 
manner; “and I wonder how the ill-natured old 
ladies will take it? Do you think that they will say 
that Milly has fished for him and tried to catch him 
for his name and position, or that he has tried to 
marry her for her money? You know, there are 
some people who will say something nice whatever 
happens. Perhaps they will say both.” 

“Well, there is no knowing,” answered Vere, 
laughing; “but if they had seen something of the 
wooing, I don’t think they would say either. You 
know I went down to see Eusie a little while ago 
(we felt that he ought to know all about—about poor 
Roscoe from one of ourselves), and it was quite 
amusing to watch the little comedy. -Eusie was over 
head and ears in love, and hardly knew how to let 
Milly out of his sight; and she was just wrapped 
up in him, but was so terribly afraid that he might 
feel he eught to marry her simply out of gratitude. 
Not that she said so herself to me, or showed it in 
her manner. But poor Mrs. Carew was growing 
rather distracted and desperate about it all, and 
confided in me, and tried to get me to set matters 
straight.” 

* And did you?” 

“Well, as a rule I don’t like meddling in other 
people’s affairs—even when one of them is one’s 
own brother ; but I did have a long talk to Eusie ; 
and when I found that he had no thought for any- 
thing in the world beside Milly, and was only afraid 
of her fortune, I did venture to say that it was a 
little hard on her to let her whole happiness in life 
be ruined just because her father was a wealthy man, 
and she his only child. It’s not very easy to get 
an idea knocked into Eusie’s head, but once in, it 
sticks pretty fast. So in another four-and-twenty 
hours about, things had somehow settled themselves, 
and everybody was rddiant. Mrs. Carew almost 
kissed me, and it was quite pretty to see Milly and 
Eusie together after that. I can’t quite think how 
they had held off so long ; but all’s well that ends well.” 

“ And is Eustace quite strong again now?” 

“No, not strong at all, and he’s to stay down at 
Folkestone some time longer. But he’s much better 
than he was, and as long as he keeps out of the sun 
and lets Milly act as his eyes when he wants to read, 
he keeps all right. and lounges through the day 
very pleasantly. But if he exerts himself or uses 
his head, he gets a bad headache directly, and it 
will be still some little time before he is fit for 
much. I quite expect it will end by his marrying 
Milly quietly down there, and letting her take care 
of him for good and all. Nobody can manage him 
as she does, and she does it to perfection.” 

“Then there is no talk of his being a doctor any 
more?” 

“Certainly not at present. He’s not fit for any- 
thing approaching work yet, and will not be for 
some time. Besides, it’s plain that the Carews are 
all against it, and old Carew has plainly got some 
pet project of his own in his head—though what it 
is I haven’t an idea. Somehow I don’t fancy Eusie 
will ever do much doctoring again.” 


“Does he remember about that day, and how he 
got into the water!” asked Gwennie, to whom the 
whole of that story was immensely interesting. 

“No—or, at least, only in a very hazy kind of 
way. He remembers going into Greenwich Park, 
and then back to the water, and taking a boat at 
ebb tide, and finding himself being carried out, and 
too weak to do anything to help himself. He has 
a dull recollection of a great noise and a blow, and 
then all is a blank. Probably he was run down by 
some larger vessel and never even seen, and he was 
picked up later on by the barge. It was a wonderful 
escape; and quite as wonderful the way he was 
found. I suppose he would have got back his 
memory in time in hospital, and we should have 
heard of him; but there’s just the chance that he 
might have sunk quietly if he had not been roused, 
and had not had all the tender nursing and wonder- 
ful care he got at Mrs. Carew’s. I know he thinks 
himself that he owes tife, and reason, and everything 
to Milly ; and even if this is something of a fiction, 
it is a very pretty one, and I don’t think anybody 
quarrels with it.” 

“T call it altogether very romantic and nice,” said 
Gwennie, who was dimpling all over, “and I should 
like you to have a double wedding——” 

“Double weddings are a little difficult to manage, 
dear, unless the brides are sisters,” said Cynthia 
sweetly. ‘“ Would you like us to go to Folkestone, do 
you mean, for me to be married from Mrs. Carew’'s 
hired house there? ” 

And at that Gwennie laughed, and said no—she 
had not thought out the details; and before more 
could be said the Doctor and his wife came in to- 
gether, and Lady Louisa’s greeting to Vere was such 
aone as showed that he need fear no opposition on 
her part. 

“Will you come and see my mother, Cynthia?” 
he asked, as at length he rose to go; and her answer 
was a warm smile as she slipped away to fetch her 
hat. 

“ Are you happy, my darling?” asked Vere, as they 
stood beside the river in the glow of the autumnal 
sunset—for they had not gone directly from her 
home to his, and the river always seemed like a friend 
to them now, drawing their steps towards it almost 
without their knowledge ; and she answered, looking 
up into his face with a wonderful smile— 

“So very, very happy, Vere! It seems as though 
all the clouds had rolled away, and there was nothing 
but sunshine before us now.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SQUIRE OF WILLOUGHBY HALL. 


“ MILLY, did you know?” 

Eustace was the speaker. and he had come hastily 
into the room of the big London hotel (where his wife 
was awaiting his return from a business interview 
with her father’s lawyer), a flush upon his face and 
the light of a great surprise in his eyes. , 

Mildred, who had been busy with letters from 
home during her husband’s absence, now sprang up 
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with a glad little cry of welcome. She did not need 
to be told to what he alluded. Her own face was in 
an answering glow. 

“Oh, Eusie! Eusie! Isn’t it delightful? No, I 
did not know a thing about it till you had gone and I 
opened father’s letter ; he said I was to read it whilst 
you were with the lawyer. I could never have kept 
anything so delightful a secret from you. Oh! it is 
just like father and mother! It is just what I should 
have chosen for you if I had had a wishing carpet, or 
anything like that. Oh, Eusie, to think that you are 
really and truly the Squire of Willoughby Hall, after 
all! It seems just like the end of a fairy tale.” 

“T could scarcely believe my ears when I heard it,” 
said Eustace, passing his hand across his eyes; “ but 
there was no mistaking the evidence of the documents. 
There were all the title-deeds, that I saw once before 
when the old place had to be sold away to strangers. 
And the whole property had been bought in our 
names, and settled upon us and our children; and 
the lawyer fellow told me that the purchase had been 
completed late in last year, and that ever since your 
father had been laying out money to put the place 
into perfect order. He has drained some of the land, 
looked to the fences all over, re-roofed a great part of 
the house, and got the stables and out-buildings into 
excellent repair. He bought it cheap because it was 
out of condition, and now it is in first-rate state. 
The open winter enabled the people to keep at work 
almost the whole time, and it just seems as though 
we were to step in and find ourselves in an enchanted 
palace.” 

“Yes,” cried Milly, with sparkling eyes: “and 
mother writes that she has taken her share in the 
pleasure by furnishing the house for us from attic to 
basement ; and she assures me that she has not fol- 
lowed her own taste in the matter (poor darling 
mother knows that she is what is called a little old- 
fashioned in her ideas about colour and form), but has 
got your sisters to settle everything with her, so that 
she is sure we shall be pleased. And oh, Eusie ! listen 
still. Mother has done what she calls ‘taking a 
liberty,’ and has asked all your family down to Wil- 
loughby Hall, including Vere and Cynthia and Lord 
and Lady St. Aiden, to meet us when we come, and 
have a ood old-fashioned house-warming. Isn’t it a 
perfectly charming plan? For we have been so long 
away that I feel quite hungry to see everybody 
again, and this will be the most delightful way of 
doing it.” 

Eustace and Mildred had been husband and wife 
for full six months by this time. Eustace had been 
advised to winter abroad in order to completely re- 
cruit his health, and therefore he had been quietly 
married, as Vere and Cynthia had foreseen, in October 
down at Folkestone, where he was, and the bridal 
couple had gone to Egypt for the winter, and had 
travelled leisurely homewards by Italy and the 
Riviera when Egypt became too hot. Now they were 
in England again, just as the bright May sunshine 
was turning really summer-like, and the trees were 
clothed with tender tints of green. They had been for 
about a week in town, and were meditating a journey 
to Monkton Carbury, when Eustace had been requested 
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to call upon Mr. Carew's man of business in London 
before making further arrangements ; and on doing 
this, he had found himself, to his immense astonish- 
ment, installed in the position he had long since 
almost ceased to think of as his right—as the owner 
and Squire of Willoughby Hall. 

The delight of Mildred was pretty to see. Six 
months of married life had not brushed the bloom 
from her happiness, and Eustace was as much her 
hero and idol to-day as he had been before she ever 
dared to believe that her love would some day be 
returned. 

“T have so set my heart on seeing you master of 
all you survey!” she said, putting her hands upon his 
arm and looking up to him with a look that won her 
a fond kiss; “and of all places in the world where 
you ought to reign supreme, Willoughby Hall seems 
the fittest. I almost wonder I never thought of it 
myself. How happy the dear parents must have been 
all the winter, planning everything and getting all 
ready! You know I told you they did not seem to 
miss me at all: they wrote always in such good 
spirits; but I did not know the secret of their 
evident happiness and pleasure.” 

“It has been a sort of new toy to them, I suppose, 
consoling them for the loss of their daughter,” smiled 
Eustace. ‘“ Well, we must not deny them the delight 
of such lavish giving, I suppose; and I must make 
the best of my character of a fortune-hunter ——” 

But Milly laid her hand upon his lips, and would 
not hear him out. 

“You know I do not allow you to say that,” she 
said, with pretty imperiousness. ~~ You know the 
other sort of things that people could say about us; 
and as none of them are true, I won't have them 
talked about. Oh, Eusie,I am so happy! I feel as 
though life were such a beautiful, gracious, lovely 
thing! And now that we shall have work, and cares, 
and a busy sphere of our own, and all those many duties 
you have so often told me belong to the owners of 
land, we shall be happier than ever. Ihave so wanted 
some definite work and duties of my own—duties 
that do not seem half-selfish all the time, or almost 
needless ; and now it seems as though everything I 
had ever wanted was coming to pass, even to seeing 
you made Squire of Willoughby Hall.” 


About a fortnight later, on a lovely evening in 
June, Mrs. Willoughby and Mr. and Mrs. Carew sat 
lookiug upon a very pretty family group gathered to- 
gether upon the beautiful old lawn of Willoughby 
Hall, that swept down in a gentle slope towards a 
wide trout-stream, running between willow-crowned 
banks, whilst the lawn itself was dotted with mag- 
nificent conifer and forest trees, and surrounded by 
a wilderness of flowering shrubs, now in the blaze of 
their blossoming beauty. 

The background of the picture was formed by the 
long warm front of the quaint old Hall, wreathed in 
banksia rose and starry clematis. The air was almost 
heavy with the sweetness of the mingled scents 
wafted from azalea, lilac, and syringa, and the sound 
of rippling laughter and gay girls’ voices mingled 
with the twittering of the birds, who were beginning 
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“@Gwennie, Letty, and 


to find their voice after the silence of the hot mid-day 
and afternoon hours. 

Gwennie, Letty, and Ruby were in the boat, 
paddling from side to side after water-lilies, and in 
the fond hope of finding a reed-warbler’s nest amongst 
the sedges and reeds along the margin of the stream. 
Their happy peals of laughter often evoked an echo 
from the group seated at the water’s edge, the group 
comprising the two young wives and Helen, who were 
seriously comparing notes on household matters, and 
finding their discussion mightily absorbing, as it 
seemed. A little farther away, under the sweeping 
boughs of the big cedar-tree, Eustace, Vere, and St. 
Aiden were stretched at full length, laughing and 
talking ; and occasionally St. Aiden would pitch a 
pebble into the stream, making it skim along the 
shining ripples, and drop within an inch or two of 
the boat, startling the occupants into the belief that 
it was an adventurous water-rat who thus disported 
himself beside them. 

Happy, and bright, and contented were the faces of 
the whole party. Vera carried her new dignities as 
sweetly and simply as she had borne those of that 
other position she had once occupied as a “young 
person in a shop,” and her husband sometimes told 
her with fond pride that it was her quiet dignity in 
doing the honours of her studio which had made him 
think how ably she would fill the sphere in which he 
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Ruby were in the boat.” 


had seen his mother move so gracefully. Lady St. 
Aiden was already an immense favourite at Atherley 
Towers, both with her own dependents and with 
the county at large, and the viscount was quite fond of 
relating stories of the “sensation” she had produced 
in London when introduced there, and presented in 
due form. Vera would laughingly check him and 
turn his words into nonsense ; but those who watched 
her as she went about her daily life could well under- 
stand that she would be welcomed wherever she went, 
not merely as St. Aiden’s wife, but for her own inde- 
scribable charm. 

As for Cynthia, she had blossomed out into a new 
creature since her marriage, which had been in the 
early spring. She was still the “bride” of the 
family, the others “scorning the name” after their 
six and nine months of wedded bliss. A vivid and 
delicate colour was in her cheeks, her eyes were softly 
bright and alight with contentment, and though she 
and Vere could only afford a few days’ holiday at 
the Whitsuntide recess to join the family house- 
warming at Willoughby Hall, they seemed to be 
making the most of this, and to be enjoying them- 
selves to the full. 

It was, indeed, a great happiness for the Willoughby 
family all to meet together again, as they had not 
done since the day that had taken their eldest brother 
away to London. ‘True, there was one gap in the 
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circle, one voice silent, one gay boy’s laugh that never 
now rang out amongst the rest, and there were 
moments when tears would rise in the mother’s eyes 
as she thought of the missing Roscoe. Yet, on the 
whole, she and all who belonged to her were able to 
say from their hearts that with him “it was well,” 
and could be glad that he had been taken from the 
trials and temptations of life, which he scarcely 
seemed fitted to withstand. 

That one memory was the only sad one now—and it 
was not all sad. The sunshine of the present was 
very bright. And as the young people came trooping 
up the lawn at last, as the long level sunbeams were 
falling golden upon the green world, and forming a 
hazy golden glory round them, Mr. Carew rubbed his 
hands, whilst his kind face beamed all over as he said— 

“TI think you might go the length and breadth 
of the world over, my dear, and not see a prettier 
sight than that.” 

Mrs. Carew’s eyes told the same tale, and she did 
not try to corroborate her husband’s words. She 
thought the thing self-evident. 

“A fine family yours, Mrs. Willoughby,” continued 
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the speaker, with genuine admiration, “though I 
think my little girl holds her own amongst them. A 
fine fellow is Eustace—a very fine fellow ; and thank- 
ful I am that my lassie has won such a good husband. 
And I think she makes him happy—that Ido; and 
she is as happy as the day is long—bless her! It’s a 
real pleasure to see so many young folks all happy 
together—that it is. They’re fine fellows, those boys 
of yours, and they deserve good wives; and they ’ve 
got them, too. Well, God bless them all, I say, and 
make their lives a blessing to themselves and others ! 
I don’t know when I’ve had a happier time in all my 
life than we ’ve had this last week setting up these 
young folks in their own house.” 

“Happy! Oh, it has been happy!” cried Mrs. 
Willoughby, with eyes that shone through a dew of 
tears of feeling. “I feel as though I could never be 
thankful enough. Not only have I lived to see my 
sons so happily started in life, but actually to see the 
thing come to pass that we thought never could do 
now—to see my Eustace stand before «ne, after all that 
has happened, as Squire of Willougaby Hall!” 

Tei END, 





CHRIST IN THE HOME. 
BY THE REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A., AUTHOR OF “A LIFE OF WESLEY,” ETC. ETC 
I—RECEIVING JESUS INTO THE HOME. 
“Now it came to pass, as they went, that He entered into a certain village: and a certain woman named Martha received Him 


into her house.” 


=a} N such simple fashion our Lord’s 





sacred friendship with the 
family at Bethany began. 
He was “a stranger,” and 
Martha “took Him in.” It 
is not without significance 
that this incident forms the 
sequel. to the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The Pro- 
phet of Galilee to whom the multitude thronged 
had just set that traveller of a hated race on a 
pedestal round which all the world should stand by- 
and-bye, and had bidden the proud lawyer “Go and 
do thou likewise.” Martha of Bethany saw Jesus 
pass by, weary, without a home, not having “where 
to lay His head,” and, prompted by loving sympathy, 
this Good Samaritan opened her door, and invited the 
Great Teacher to cross her threshold. 

The scene reminds us of that story in the Second 
Book of Kings (ch. iv.): “And it fell on a day, that 
Elisha passed to Shunem, where was a great woman ; 
and she constrained him to eat bread. And so it was, 
that as oft as he passed by, he turned in thither to 
eat bread.” Thus opened that memorable friendship 
which brought richest blessing and joy into the 
dwelling of the Shunammite. 


327 


Sr. LuKE x. 38. 


Beautiful as is that Old Testament story, the New 
fuller and richer far. The 
Shunammite found the truth of those words : “ He that 
receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
Martha of Bethany, 
who received the Christ of God, gained a loftier 


Testament incident is 


receive a prophet’s reward ;” 


blessedness—a blessedness that brought mighty salva- 
tion to her home. Her own character was ennobled 
as her Guest reproved her fretful impatience ; her 
sister’s virtues blossomed into a glorious deed of 
devotion in the presence of Jesus; and when bereave- 
ment filled their happy home with mourning, He who 
was the Resurrection and the Life brought Lazarus 
back to that darkened dwelling by the divinest 
All this followed 
in due order because Martha invited Jesus to cross her 


miracle of His earthly ministry. 
threshold in Bethany. There were a thousand Jewish 
homes which witnessed no joy like that which came 
In those households 
also there were infirmities of character to be dealt 
with, graces of character to be called forth and per- 


to the blessed circle at Bethany. 


fected. Affliction and death cast a pall over those 
who sat under these roofs, yet no deliverance came 
such as that which brought sunshine to the breasts 
of Martha and Mary. How was it that the home 


at Bethany was blessed with such surpassing help? 
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It was because Jesus dwelt there as an honoured 
Guest. His coming changed all. 

Home is the most sacred spot in this busy, troubled 
world. “God could not be everywhere,” says the 
old Jewish proverb, “so He created mothers.” The 
Psalmist discerns the same providence shaping human 
society. “He setteth the solitary in families.” 
Father, mother, child—those are words in which lies 
a wealth of love that can never be fathomed. Yet 
even these deepest feelings and closest ties of nature 
may turn to scorpions if love and forbearance are 
gone. The closer the tie that binds us together, the 
more frequent will be the occasions for hasty words 
‘and unloving deeds. Home may be like heaven or 
like hell—which it shall be, depends on those who 
make up the family circle. One selfish, ungoverned 
nature may wreck the peace of a whole family. The 
drunken father becomes the terror of his wife and 
children ; the prodigal son makes many a sleepless 
night and bitter day for those who love him. 

The sure way to brighten every family circle is 
that which Martha took when she received Jesus into 
her house. We can understand her joy in the actual 
presence of the incarnate Christ. God’s peace shone 
in His face ; gentleness and goodness were manifest in 
every gesture, in every word, in every deed. We 
covet such an opportunity as was given to Martha. 
Yet this must not make us think lightly of the love 
which moved her to welcome our Lord. Many had 
Martha’s opportunity who did not embrace it. St. 
John tells us: “ He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” 
Nor was this all. We can understand the blindness 
of the world, but we are startled by the hardness and 
unbelief of that circle which during long ages God's 
providence had been preparing for the Advent of His 
Son: He came unto His own ’—His land, His temple, 
His city—‘‘and they that were His own, received Him 
not.” Christ had no welcome where we should have 
expected that He would have been received with 
hymns of joy: ‘Hosanna! Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” We must gauge 
Martha's reception of Jesus by the rejection He met 
with from priests and scribes in Jerusalem rather 
than by what we think we should have done if we 
had enjoyed such an opportunity as hers. 

It is in another form that Jesus comes to you and 
me. But it is the same Friend and Saviour who 
waits for welcome. “ Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock : if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with Me.” Only a few homes could have had the 
privilege of Christ’s personal presence as the family 
of Bethany enjoyed it, but this precious promise of 
the Revelation shows that Jesus waits to enter every 
heart and every home. Nor will the fruits of His 
coming be less evident than in that circle at Bethany. 

What, then, shall be our choice? A home with Jesus 
in it, or a home without Him? Any member of the 
family circle may bring the Saviour in to bless all 








beneath the roof. Martha's deed was full of lifelong 
blessing not only to herself, but also to Mary and 
Lazarus. Whole families have been saved because son 
or daughter brought Christ into the family circle and 
taught others to serve Him too. If you have a home 
of your own, welcome Jesus into it. Allow no day to 
pass in which He does not speak to you through His 
Word, and in which you do not speak to Him in 
humble petitions for guidance and grace. It is 
through the Bible and prayer that Christ reveals His 
presence to us. His Spirit works mightily through 
such means. When Robert Moffat left his home in 
Scotland to work as a gardener in Cheshire, his 
mother walked with him on his way to the port 
whence he was to sail. Before they parted, she begged 
him to grant her one request. Robert hesitated. 
He did not like to make a promise before he knew 
what it involved. But his mother conquered his 
reluctance by reminding him of her unfailing love. 
She would certainly ask nothing that he ought not to 
grant. When he had pledged his word, she told him 
that she wished him to read some portion of the Bible 
every day. ‘Oh, Robert, my son, read much in the 
New Testament. Read much in the Gospels, the 
blessed Gospels! Then you cannot well go astray. 
If you pray, the Lord Himself will teach you.” She 
coveted for her son such fellowship with the 
thoughts and words of Jesus as would preserve him 
from evil, and lead him to personal trust and sal- 
vation. The mother’s godly device was crowned 
with success. In the lonely lodge where he spent 
the long wint:r nights, the Scotch lad read his 
Bible and found Jesus there. He welcomed the Great 
Friend into his heart and home, and to-day thousands 
bless God because Robert Moffat taught them how to 
share his blessedness. 

Some guests spoil the homes into which they enter. 
The sweetness of domestic privacy is gone ; selfish 
ways, or unlovely tempers, spread discord in the 
family circle. What care we need to exercise if our 
home peace is not to be driven away for ever! But 
Jesus Christ blesses every home into which He 
comes. His presence is like that blessed “ Charity,” 
of which Prior sings :— 

“ Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives, 
Lays the rough paths of peevish Nature even, 
And opens in each breast a little heaven.” 

No one knows what home may be till Jesus enters 
there. The doors of His earthly home at Nazareth 
seem to open for a moment as we read how He “ was 
subject unto His parents,” and “ increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man.” 
Childhood can have no better pattern than the 
boyhood of Jesus. Where also can lowly toil learn 
the sanctity of labour more truly than in pondering 
these questions ?—“Is not this the carpenter? Is not 
this the carpenter's son?” What story of filial piety 
may compare with that word from the Cross—‘* Woman, 
behold thy son !” which opened a home for the mother 
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whom He himself could no longer nourish as in other 
days. The family circle will indeed be a heaven on 
earth if childhood and manhood are modelled after 
the pattern which Jesus has set. You can never 
climb towards this lofty height unless He give 
strength and inspiration by His daily presence. 
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Read His Word, that there He may teach you His 
will; let no day pass without humble prayer for 
grace. Then the Great Teacher and Friend will 
enter and make your life bright with all “the fruits 
of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the 
glory and praise of God.” (Philip. i. 11.) 
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M. BALLANTYNE. 


BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


:, BALLANTYNE is 
: . ( now writing for 
his third genera- 

tion of boys. Men 
whose fathers five- 
and-thirty years 
ago placed in their boys’ 
hands “ The Young Fur- 
Traders” or “The 
Gorilla Hunters ” 
=== now give to their 











2 sons the same books 
as those which delighted 
them so many years ago. 
He forms a complete link 

between the present and the 
past. Few men have laboured 
so steadfastly in their generation to provide 
sound and wholesome fare for “our boys” in every 
part of the civilised world as he has done. And he 
is still at it. hale and hearty as ever, and, as was 
said recently, ‘“ Mr. Ballantyne stands at the head of 
all our children’s story-tellers facile princeps.” 

I paid a visit to him only the other day in his de- 
lightful home at Harrow-on-the-Hill, where, with his 
boys and girls, the former of whom have been edu- 
cated at the great school, he has now lived for many 
years. Mr. Ballantyne is a man of about the middle 
height, with a thick head-of-hair, a beard that is fast 
whitening beneath the weight of sixty-seven years, 
an exceedingly handsome face, and the brightest, 
cheeriest manner that it is possible to conceive. All 
the time that he does not spend in his study writing 
his books is devoted either to his children or the 
furtherance of one of those 
schemes in which he is always 


the courage of his convictions, and he never hesitates 
to give bold and vigorous utterance to all his seuti- 
ments; in a word, he is possessed to a remarkable 
degree of that enthusiasm for humanity which is 
so characteristic of the end of the century. His re- 
ligion is summed up in the one word “ Love,” and 
his religion, differing therein from the religion of 
many other people of the present day, pervades his 
whole life, and is the well-spring of every thought, 
and word, and deed. The first thing that struck me 
on entering the hall was a painting of Mr. Ballantyne, 
which represented him as a pretty, cherry-cheeked, 
dark-eyed little boy in the child’s costume of sixty years 
ago. Upon the stairs hung another large painting, in 
which his brother, a well-known Scotch Academician, 
had very characteristically seated him upon a rock, 
with his gun in his hand, and birds, hares, and rabbits 
scattered in rich profusion around him. For Mr. 
Ballantyne is a thorough sportsman, and can spin 
many yarns of freaks upon the Fells of Norway or 
in the far cold regions of the great lonely North-West. 
The drawing-room was hung with paintings, many of 
them in distinctly the new style, and most of them the 
work of his own hands; for Mr. Ballantyne is quite 
as clever with the pencil as he is with the pen, and 
many of his best known books have been illustrated 
throughout by himself. Indeed, the vignettes with 
which he has supplied his own title-pages are amongst 
the best things of their kind that I have ever seen. 
“What made you take up writing books for boys, 
Mr. Ballantyne?” said I, when we were comfortably 
seated in his little study, from which on a fine day he 
obtains a glimpse of the grand stand at Epsom. 
“Well,” he replied, “it came to pass in rather a 





interested for the welfare of 
humanity in this world or the 
world which is to come. He 
is a man of singularly high 
principles, and of strong, vigor- 
ous ideas upon many different 
subjects. He is an earnest 
worker in the temperance 
cause, with a genial, humor- 
ous antipathy for tobacco in 
all shapes and forms. He has 
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MR. R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
(From @ Photograph by Hills and Saunders, Harrow ) 


roundabout way. In 1841 I went out to Canada as a 
clerk in the Hudson’s Bay Company. I lived and 
worked there—a hard, rough, healthy life—for six 
years, then I returned home. To amuse my mother, I 
wrote an account of my Canadian life in a little book 
which [I called ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company.’ This, 
however, was only a flash-in-the-pan, and I never 
thought of writing again for eight years, At the 
end of that time, however, Nelson the publisher, who 
had come across this maiden effort of mine, and who 
was greatly 
pleased with 
it, urged me 
to take up 
the literary 
career. [ 
rather liked 
the idea, and 
so, as I knew 
a good deal 
about the 
backwoods 
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and I always go to head-quarters for my information, 
For instance, before I wrote ‘ Fighting the Flames: a 
Tale of the London Fire Brigade,’ I obtained per- 
mission from Captain Shaw to live for two weeks in 
the Fire Brigade station. As I was also allowed to 
wear the uniform and accompany the engines to all 
the fires to which they were called, I gained a 
thoroughly practical experience of a fireman’s life. I 
can remember one night a very curious incident took 
place. The chief of the station and I were sitting 
talking over our coffee one morning at about four 
o'clock ; the two men on duty were lying ready 
dressed dozing in their bunks, and prepared to spring 
to their feet in a moment should the fire summons 
come for them. The inspector was telling me a 
gruesome story of a fire to which he had once been 
called which had broken out in a church, and how 
very disgusting the smell of the burning coffins 
had been. Almost before he had finished his story, 
the bell tinkled an alarm, the firemen sprang up, 
I thrust my helmet on my head, and in a moment 
more we were rattling through the silent streets 
to the place where we had been summoned. The 
very first thing that met our gaze as we entered 
the burning house was a row of black coffins. For 
a moment it seemed as though it were but a con- 
tinuation of the inspector’s story. It was a fire in 
an undertaker’s shop; wasn’t that a curious co- 
incidence? Many years ago I went to Cornwall, and 
spent some months in the mining district, where I 
used to dress up as a miner and make descents into 
the mines, and where I thoroughly acquainted myself 
with the whole science of mining. Then I came 
home, and wrote ‘Deep Down: a Tale of the Cornish 
Mines.’ Miss 
Robinson, 
the Soldier's 
Friend, gave 
me most of 
the informa- 
tion I wanted 
for ‘Blue 
Lights; or, 
Hot Work in 
the Soudan.’ 
Whilst _ be- 
fore writing 
‘In the 








of North 
America, 
and as they 
formed a 
good setting 
for the adventures which boys love so much, I wrote 
my first boys’ book, ‘The Young Fur Traders,’ in 1855, 
and I have been at it ever since, working so hard that. 
besides various short articles, I have written some- 
thing like eighty complete stories.” 

“You generally write with a special object in view, 
Mr. Ballantyne?” said I. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I usually take up a special 
subject in each book, and weave my story round it; 
and so you see,” he smilingly continued, “I thereby 
kill two birds with one stone: I amuse and I instruct; 
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Track of 
the Troops, 
T gained good 
practical in- 
formation 
concerning naval warfare after a fortnight which I 
spent on board his ship with the commander of the 
Thunderer, This book I specially wrote to discredit 
war, and yet so carelessly did some of the critics 
read it, that whilst praising it. they ‘regretted that 
it was likely to tempt young fellows into the army.’” 

At this moment Mr. Ballantyne rose from his chair 
and taking down from the wall one of his own charm- 
ing little oil-colours, which gave a glimpse of a 
blue, wind-swept, foam-flecked ocean, he said to me— 
“T painted that on the Bell Rock Lighthouse, 
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Thirty years ago I obtained permission from the 
Trinity House to spend a fortnight there on the rock, in 
order that I might write “The Bell Rock Lighthouse.” 
It made a very charming summer holiday. We were 
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story of the good work which is being done by the 
North Sea Deep-Sea Mission, and to obtain due 
material for which Mr. Ballantyne told me he had 
spent a fortnight upen the North Sea with the fishing 





MR. BALLANTYNE'S STUDY. 


quite isolated from civilisation, as the lighthouse is 
twelve miles from land. I spent most of my time in 
fishing and chatting to the men. Curiously enough, 
one of my most popular books, ‘The Coral Island,’ 
deals with a part of the world of which I have had 
no practical experience. I wrote it entirely from 
information I gained from books, and a friend who 
has lived among the Coral Islands much of his life 
assures me it is very true to fact.” 

At this moment I caught a glimpse of a beautiful 
little model of a lifeboat which stood upon the study 
table. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Ballantyne, noting the direction of 
my gaze, “that was given me by the Lifeboat In- 
stitution in return for a book which I had written 
upon its work. I spent two weeks at Ramsgate once, 
in the hope of going out with lifeboat-men to a 
wreck, but not one occurred whilst I was there, 
although I got plenty of information from the life- 
boat crews.” 

Talking about his book “The Young Trawler,” a 





fleet, I asked him about the extraordinary amount 
of religion with which most of his boys’ books are 
seasoned. 

“ Well,” he replied, “I am always getting remon- 
strances on that subject. One man says there’s too 
much religion ; another says that he likes the books 
well enough, but they don’t contain enough of the 
Gospel. My reply is that I can’t please everybody, 
and I will do just what I think right, without respect 
for people. I can’t help thus writing. When I write 
on a subject which has religion for a basis, I must not 
let the feelings of worldly people destroy the religion 
in my books. ‘Dusty Diamonds,’ for instance, is 
based on the work carried on by Miss Macpherson 
and Dr. Barnardo in the slums. How can [I help 
religion getting into a book like that? ‘The Young 
Trawler’ deals almost entirely with the religious 
work that is done among the fishermen of the North 
Sea. I believe in the necessity for salvation, and 
I will always bring religion into my books, no 
matter what others may say. A missionary who 
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had read ‘Gascoyne the Sandal-wood Trader’ wrote 
and told me that that book had first sounded as a 


trumpet-call to him to the mission-field. To return 
to our previous subject, I am much struck by the 
willing way in which the authorities to whom I go 
for help respond to my request. Sir Arthur Black- 
wood very kindly gave me all the information I 
wanted before I wrote ‘Post Haste: a Tale of Her 
Majesty’s Mails.’ He also, as did Captain Shaw in my 
Fire Brigade book, read and corrected all my proofs. 
For.” continued Mr. Ballantyne, with an energetic 
smile, “I lay great stress on perfect accuracy. Even 
before writing such a romantic story as ‘The Pirate 
City,’ I went and spent a winter in Algiers. The 
railway managers throughout England gave me all 
the information I wanted for ‘The Iron Horse: a 
Life on the Line.’ I spent a fortnight on a light- 
ship in order that I might write ‘The Floating Light 
on the Goodwin Sands.’ I had an adventure on the 
Goodwin Sands once. I landed there one summer 
afternoon at low tide, and wandered about. Coming 
back a little later to the place where I had landed, I 
found, to my horror, that the boat had floated away. 
I spent an hour or two of dreadful anxiety, but was 
taken off before it was too late.” 

“You wrote a book called ‘Under the Wave,’ 
Mr. Ballantyne, did you not’?—dealing with the 
diver’s life. How did you get your information 
for that?” 

“Oh,” he replied, with a smile, “I went down in 
the diving-bell at the Crystal Palace: that was all. 
Do you remember,” he continued, “those gorgeous 
sunsets we used to have in 1883, and which were 
subsequently attributed to the great volcanic out- 
burst on the Island of Krakatoa? I wrote a book on 
that, called ‘Blown to Bits; or, the Lonely Man of 
Rakata.’ Much of the information for that I got 
from a splendid book which was published by the 
scientists on that subject.” 

Mr. Ballantyne then drifted into some of his re- 
miniscences of travel and adventure in different parts 
of the world. ‘ But,” he said, “I don’t think I ever 
was so much amused as I was last winter when I 
drove out to one of those solemn and eternal pyramids 
in a ‘common or garden’ four-wheeler, and enjoyed 
a beautiful luncheon in an hotel which stands at the 
base of the Pyramid of Cheops, and is fitted up with 
all the latest improvements.” 

‘““T suppose you get a great many letters from your 
youthful readers, do you not?” said I. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, going to his escritoire, from 
which he fetched two or three large and carefully 
preserved bundles of letters, which he placed in my 
hands; “and I always answer the letters they are 
good enough to send me.” 

I rapidly glanced through them. In one of the 
letters, with which an American boy enclosed three 
dollars for the Lifeboat Institution, in which Mr. 
Ballantyne is so much interested, were these words : 
“In thus writing, I only echo the thanks of thousands 
of boy readers all over the States; if I make an 
invasion of Great Britain with this letter, it is only 
to tell you of your conquest of ‘Young America.’ ” 
There were many letters from American boys, which, 





as a rule, were cleverer, but much more pedantic 
than those of the English boys. A page-boy from a 
certain deanery wrote a very warm-hearted letter, 
He wanted to be a fur-trader, but Mr. Ballantyne 
advised him to stick to his buttons. Writing in 
reference to an interesting incident which Mr, Bal- 
lantyne narrates in “ Blue Lights; or, Hot Work in 
the Soudan,” a colonel in the army stated that it was 
his son who commanded the gallant band whose 
exploits Mr. Ballantyne so kindly mentioned. 

As I perambulated the interesting little room in 
which Mr. Ballantyne has written so many of his 
stirring stories, he pointed out to me a model of an 
Indian canoe and some snow-shoes which hung from 
the ceiling. Many of his books, he told me, had been 
translated into German and Russian. Much of his 
little library has been selected with a distinct regard 
for the preparation of his own books. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne has written much upon the Arctic regions and 
upon whaling in the Arctic Seas, and I noticed 
with special interest Kane’s “ Arctic Regions” and 
Greely’s “ Arctic Service.” 

“Ah!” said I, “I expect those books helped you 
to write that book I so much delighted in when I was 
a little boy—‘ The World of Ice.’” 

“Yes,” said he; “and also the account of Dr. 
Scoresby’s adventures. And this,” continued he, 
taking down “A Journey through Texas.” “has 
been of immense service to me. It is a splendid book, 
and full of incident; and here also is a very useful 
book, Ellis’s ‘Polynesian Researches.’ It is very 
curious to note,” thoughtfully continued Mr. Bal- 
lantyne, “that when I wrote the ‘Coral Island,’ 
thirty years ago, the Fiji Islands were entirely can- 
nibal, and now they are almost entirely Christian. 
Isn’t that a beautiful bird?” said Mr. Ballantyne, 
pointing to a splendid eagle which hung in the full 
blaze of the autumn sunlight. “I shot him in 
Norway; he measures eight feet from tip to tip. I 
used to go shooting and fishing in Norway with my 
dear old friend James Cowan, the member for Edin- 
burgh. And now you had better come down and 
have some tea,” said he, as he led the way down- 
stairs. 

Here in the drawing-room I found Mrs. Ballantyne 
and some of her children. The eldest son had just 
returned from the Rocky Mountains, where he had 
been badly wounded by a gun-shot in the thigh. 

“My second boy,” said Mr. Ballantyne, “has only 
recently joined his regiment in India, where he 
devotes most of his time to riding and polo. My 
third boy has gone to sea.” 

“ What is your usual plan of work, Mr. Ballantyne?!” 
said I, as I stepped through the windows and out 
into the garden, from which we obtained a mag- 
nificent view of the country which lay bathed in 
sunshine all around us. 

“Well,” he replied, “I have generally gone to work 
immediately after breakfast, and worked on as long 
as I could, and in that way I’m afraid I have taken 
too little exercise throughout my life. Sometimes I 
have taken a lodging in a little isolated village all by 
myself, and there I have stayed till I have written 
my book.” 




















After a long desultory conversation, it was time 
for me togo. Mr. Ballantyne walked with me on my 
way back to the station through the pretty little town 
of ‘Harrow. The westering sunlight fell upon the 
historic buildings, and filled the streets, through 
which groups of boys sauntered, many of whom gazed 
with interest at the writer whose books have afforded 
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them so much of the pleasure of their young lives. 
The spire of “Christ’s Church visible here on earth,” 
as King Charles so aptly described it, was outlined 
against the deep-blue sky. The evening was full of 
happy voices as I bade the great boys’ writer fare- 
well, and left him in the midst of so harmonious a 
setting. 
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GOD’S HAND IN 


SPIDERS, WEBS, 


| MONG the various creatures which 
| God has made—even the smallest 
and most insignificant, such as 
flies, bees, ants, and wasps—we 
are apt now and then to give to some a 
good name, and to others a bad one. 
We talk—and quite rightly—of the 

busy toil of the industrious bee, and 
of the wise ant who lays up in summer a 
little store for wintry days to come ; but 
when we come to deal with the spider, 
we hardly think of her but as a cruel and 
ferocious creature, who lives upon other 
insects far more harmless than herself— 
a sort of monster, in fact, who hardly 
deserves a word of praise. And yet there 
is something to be said for her, after all. 
The old story of Bruce and the spider, 
Be which you have no doubt often heard, is 
9 quite true, and served to teach him a lesson 
j upon which he at once acted, and which, I 

daresay, he never forgot. j 

For patience and perseverance, therefore, we must 
give the poor spider due credit; and, indeed, she has 
teat need of both every hour of her life, as long as 
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she lives. Her life, in fact, is at times a hard, sharp 
trial, not only in contriving and building her web, 
but in finding enough food to support herself and 
keep her young brood in safety. For, however beauti- 
fully and wisely God has taught her to weave her 
fine delicate web, and fasten it cleverly in a dark 
crevice or corner of the room, out among the waving 
grass or the flowers and plants in the garden, asudden 
sweep of the broom indoors or a heavy storm of wind 
or rain outside may in a trice destroy all her dainty 
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network—the work 
of hours—and she 
has to begin all 
her toil over again. 


If not, she must 
starve.* 
And if you look 
(// at the web of a gar- 
den spider, you will 


see with what perfect 
skill it is all contrived, 
fashioned, and finished. 
Every single one of those 
tiny threads has been spun 
by means of that wonderful 
\\ apparatus with which the 
Creator has provided her, 
and every thread of that 
special kind and thickness 
best suited for its exact 
purpose: the silk being of two 
kinds, one for the strong 
straight lines at the outer 
edges, to support the web, and 
the other of a finer, more deli- 
cate texture, for the swaying, 
bending crossbeams. 


‘* Still at the centre he his warp begins, 
Then round at length his tiny thread he spins ; 
And equal distance to their compass leaves, 
As neat and nimbly his new web he weaves,’ 
J. SYLVESTER (1600), 


See with what neatness every line is drawn and 
fastened, how truly all the circles are fashioned in 
exact curve with the centre, with what skill all is 
completed ! Not one mistake! 

The cleverest in all 
Spitalfields, or in other famous 
factories abroad, though it has 
taken him years to learn his 
craft, could never weave such a 
web, of such exquisite fineness and 
strength—not to 
life. 

But the little spider is a per- 
fect master of her wonderful 
craft from the very day she was 
born. No helping hand to train 
or teach or guide her, but only 


weaver 


even save his 


* The male spider spins no web, but is 
a mere drone, living at home, and taking 
little food. 
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that wise and swift intelligence, 
that sense of knowing what has 
to be done, and power of doing it, 
which the all-wise Creator has 
given to every one of His creatures, 

. each according to its special wants 
and mode of life. 

And, however cruel spiders may 
be in sometimes killing one of 
their own kith and kin, nothing 
can exceed their affection for their 
young brood or the care they take 

of them, as a single example will show you. 

There is a sort of ground spider (Lycosa saceata), 
often found under the clods of earth, easily known by 
a tiny white globular bag, about the size of a pea, con- 
taining her eggs, which she carries at the end of her 
body. ‘Never did miser,” says Mr. Kirby, “cling to 
his treasure more closely than she to her little silken 
bag.” She carries it with her wherever she goes, and 
if deprived of it, makes every possible effort to regain 
it, even at the risk of her own life. The very moment 
she regains it, off she flies at full speed to a safe 
retreat. 

When the eggs are hatched, the young make their 
way out of the silken net by a tiny hole cut for them 
by the mother, and attach themselves to her body, 
and even legs; and there they cling wherever she 
goes, and are fed by her until they cast their first 
skin, and are able to hunt for themselves. 

This kind of spider builds no web; for though all 
the three hundred varieties of English spiders are 
weavers, all do not spin nets for the capture of other 
insects, but use their wonderful spinnerets to provide 
for their young a downy bag of white or yellow 
silk. 

So exquisitely fine is the silken thread of the garden 
spider, that it cannot be wound off alone, but must be 
taken from several of the busy weavers at once, and 
even then is infinitely finer than the finest thread 
you can devise.* And yet, in spite of its exquisite 
fineness, so strong is it that a rope of web one inch 
thick would bear up a weight of seventy -four 
tons. 

















* And even this is formed of four still finer threads, into whieh 
the wondrous weaver has the power of dividing it ; each of these 
being found to be composed of strands still finer, when examined 
under a powerful microscope, 
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Turn where you will, therefore, throughout the 
history of the poor spider, something will be found of 
yare and curious interest. One hundred and fifty 
yards of yellow silk have been wound off a single 
insect ; and if left to rest for a day or two, she will 
again furnish a like quantity. No wonder, then, that 
she has an abundant supply of silk to repair, or even 
re-build, her web once in twenty-four hours, as she is 
often driven to do, patiently toiling on, in spite of all 
difficulties and often bad weather, and again and 
again producing a silken fabric of singular beauty, 
perfectly fitted for its exact purpose, such as no other 
creature of God’s handiwork can fashion, and man 
himself cannot imitate. Look at it early on some 
fine summer morning stretched across the jagged 
leaf of a thistle, and you shall see a spray of lustrous 
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jewels such as no kingly crown can boast—crowned 
with the dewy radiance of an' Almighty handiwork, 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOPE you won't 
find it dull, old fel- 
low,” remarked 
Jack Forestdoubt- 
fully. ‘ You see, there 
is not a house nearer 
than Edgecombe, and 
that is some ten miles 
away; and although 
the Manor is at pre- 
sent full with ‘the 
uncles, and the cousins, 





and the aunts,’ one’s relations often prove rather a 
bore to an outsider, I know. Still, the shooting is 
good, and you can ride to your heart’s content.” 

“To be frank with you,” returned his friend, “I 
should have preferred only your own family circle. 
Ladies are not in my line, and they prevent shooting. 
But it will always be a novelty to me to see you 
among your tribe, my boy, having no belongings of 
my own. It becomes somewhat monotonous to be 
for ever in lodgings by one’s self.” 

“Of course it does,” responded Jack heartily. “I 
should simply go mad, Keith, if I lived the solitary 
life you lead.” 

“You were certainly never cut out for a hermit,” 
replied Mr. Keith, with a half-abstracted air, “and 
yet life comes very much as one takesit. One looks 
on it as a tragedy, another as a farce; for my part,” 
moodily, “I have long ceased to ‘wind the robes of 
ideality ’ round the bareness of my life.” 

“But is it not your own fault, Keith, that you 
are alone?” inquisitively. “Who knows—perhaps 
you will find a wife among some of my fair cousins, 
eh?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to plan matrimony for me, 
Jack ; I infinitely prefer my solitude to that alterna- 
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tive,” returned Mr. Keith grimly, the dusky red which 
had flushed his face at the question giving place to 
an unusual paleness. 

Jack whistled incredulously. 

“So ho! my friend,” he thought to himself, draw- 
ing his own conclusions on the matter, “you have 
evidently been hard hit once upon a time ; but that’s 
no reason why you should forswear the matrimonial 
net.” Then aloud, “There’s no accounting for taste, 
but I must say,” laughingly, “that I should find it 
a precious dull world without a few specimens of 
t’other sex.” 

Evan Keith laughed harshly. “So long as you 
don’t singe your wings, Jack, or pin your faith upon 
them, you will fare well; but take my advice—be a 
wise moth, and keep a safe distance from the alluring 
candle.” 

A little colour showed in Jack Forest's face. 

“Tt is not fair,to make such sweeping assertions,” 
he answered indignantly. “Do you mean to say 
that no girl is to be trusted? ” 

“T mean to follow the old adage, ‘Speak of a man 
as you find him,’ was the cold reply. “It may not be 
so with you, but with me there is no quality that 
I admire so much as truth—no moral necessity so 
great as to be able to trust.” A sudden passionate 
scorn came over his face as he spoke, and did not pass 
away as he added slowly, “I am but judging women 
as I find them—as I have found them, rather.” 

“ But even if one woman failed me, I would never 
condemn the whole sex as you sceptics do,” Jack 
retorted warmly; “and if ever I felt inclined to fol- 
low your example, the thought of the dear old mater 
would renew iay faith in womanhood.” 

“You are fortunate in having a mother to turn to, 
boy,” replied his companion with a quickly repressed 
sigh. “Life can never be utterly shipwrecked in 
such acase. But it is really too bad of me,” glancing 
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kindly at the bright young face beside him, “croak- 
ing like a bird of ill-omen at the very commencement 
of our holiday. What fine scenery you have here, 
Jack! The silence and freshness of the country seem 
particularly restful after the bustle of London.” 

* Indeed, yes,” echoed the lad heartily ; “ there ’s no 
place like Scotland to me. We'll soon be home now, 
thank goodness.” They were driving rapidly along 
the wooded Peeblesshire road, and for the next 
half-hour sat in silence. They were fast friends, 
though Evan Keith was ten years the senior, 
and of quite a different stamp from laughter-loving 
Jack; but the latter was bound to the former by the 
strong tie of gratitude, for only the unceasing care of 
his friend had saved the young fellow from death. 
At twenty-one, Jack Forest had begun iife in London 
as clerk to a lawyer’s firm, in which Keith was the 
junior partner.’ The latter had taken an immediate 
fancy to the fair-faced, handsome hoy with the frank 
manners and sunny smile; and when he had been 
struck down, two years later, by small-pox, it was 
Evan Keith who had nursed him night and day for 
weeks. Hitherto, Keith had steadily repulsed the 
warm invitations to Peeblesshire ; but at last the crav- 
ing for change had taken too strong a hold upon 
him to be resisted. 

“Here we are!” cried Jack eagerly, pointing with 
his whip to the gate in front, where the turrets of a 
fine old house could be seen beyond. 

As the young men entered the hall, a handsome 
lady in evening dress came quickly forward, fol- 
lowed by a white-haired, though but middle-aged, 
gentleman. 

“My dear boy!” she said, kissing her son fondly ; 
‘you are surely very late? We had almost given up 
hope of seeing yon to-night;” and then, turning 
round, she added a few gracious words of welcome to 
his friend. 

“We are delighted to see you at the Manor, Mr. 
Keith, and I hope this will prove the first of many 
visits here,” said Mr. Forest, with a hearty greeting 
to his son’s guest. “Now, Jack, my boy, show your 
friend to his room ; dinner will soon be ready.” 

“Jack! Jack!” cried an eager little voice from the 
landing above. “Is that you at last? Oh, Jack, will 
you be my partner to-night? Weare to have a party 
for my birthday. you know!” 

Both men smiled as a child of nine came running 
down-stairs and jumped into Jack’s arms. A pretty 
sight she made, with her blue eyes and long golden 
hair. 

“Your partner, goosie?” echoed Jack lightly. 
“No, no: I shall make no rash promises beforehand. 
I quite forgot, little coz, that it was your birthday, 
however.” 

“Shall I do instead?” said Mr. Keith, holding out 
his hand kindly. 

Lena looked at him shyly. 

“No,” she replied, with a grave shake of her old- 
fashioned little head, “ you will have to take Clare, 
because she and you are the only two strangers here, 
and uncle said that you must be together, you 
know.” 

Keith started, 
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“Clare?” he questioned sharply. “Clare who?” 

“Clare Hardynge, of course,” answered the child, 
wondering what made him gaze at her so sternly, 

“Oh! Clare Hardynge, is it?” turning abruptly 
away. “Come along, Jack!” impatiently ; “let's go 
to my room.’ 

But Jack noticed curiously the sudden hard look 
and change of expression in his friend's face; al- 
though, with an unusual tact, he said nothing, merely 
patting Lena’s head in dismissal, and leading the way 
to the left wing. 

“Just go down when you are ready—the drawing- 
room is below this, and you will doubtless find me 
there. Ta-ta; hope you will be comfortable,” and 
he closed the door, and ran quickly up-stairs to his 
own den. 

“Clare Hardynge here!” muttered Keith to him- 
self, gazing mcodily out on the purple hills opposite, 
that were bathed in the shimmering radiance of 
sunset. ‘“ What a fool I was to come! Why did I 
allow myself to accept this invitation? But who 
would have thought of meeting her here?” biting his 
lips savagely. ‘ Yet why. should I mind?” frowning 
heavily. “It can matter nothing to me; and 
perhaps it will show her that I am no longer the 
credulous boy who was once simple enough to believe 
inher. Truly,” with a harsh laugh, “‘the healing 
touch of time’ works wonders ; yet I would it were 
strong enough to make the past a blank.” 

But in spite of the oblivion he craved for, he 
allowed his mind to retrace the scenes of eight long 
years ago—the scenes which no effort on his part had 
ever been able to efface ; and for the next quarter of an 
hour was lost in retrospection. 

But, in order to understand Mr. Keith’s gloomy 
absorption, we too must lift the veil of the past. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE morning-room at Belcham Park was the cosiest, 
if the smallest, room in the large house. It was 
Clare Martin’s favourite retreat, and she had beautified 
it with flowers and various touches of her tasteful 
hand. Evan Keith knew where to find her at once, 
provided she was indoors, and always, as in the 
present instance, made his way there first. 

“Well, Clare.” he began eagerly, as a young girl 
rose from the window-seat at his entrance. “What do 
you think has brought me here again to-day? What 
will you give for my news?” 

“Now, ‘Evan, you know I hate mysteries ; do tell 
me!” she said coaxingly. ‘“I know it is something 
nice. Don’t tease, like a good fellow, but tell me at 
once !” and, answering his eloquent look and gesture, 
she crossed the room to where he stood. 

“Oh, Eve, Eve!” he laughed, “is there not one of 
all your daughters free from your fatal fault? But 
I will not tantalise you, dear; it is much too warm to 
withstand such pleading eyes. Know, then, Miss 
Martin, that the future partner of Ingram Brothers 
stands before you. Yes, really and truly,” as she 
looked incredulously at him, not sure if it was not 
merely fun. “I had a letter an hour ago from Mr. 
Ingram offering to take me as junior partner whenever 
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his brother retires—probably in a couple of months— 
if I promise to invest £1,000 in the business. The 
latter clause will cost me some bother, but I can see 
my way towards its fulfilment. All that remains now 
is for us to divulge our well-kept secret and astonish 
the natives; and then, when everything is settled, I 
shall claim my bride—if, that is to say, she is willing 
to come to me.” 

“Tf!” said the soft voice reproachfully, “if, Evan? 
You know very well there could never be any ‘if’ ;” 
and eyes of the deepest blue were raised to his, while 
a pair of little hands stole within his own. 

“My darling,” he said passionately, “I don’t think 
I could have kept the knowledge that I loved you 
silent any longer; and now the whole world may 
know that you are mine. I have loved you for years, 
Clare.” 

“And I you,” laughed Clare happily, as she felt 
herself folded in his arms, and his kisses on her sweet 
young lips. 

At this moment a little dry cough diverted their 
attention ; and both turned to perceive a lady standing 
in the doorway, her attitude suggestive of chagrin and 
annoyance, 

“Clare ! 
mean ?” 

“Tt means several things, my dear Julia,” Mr. Keith 
said, with a mischievous smile at Clare’s blushing 
face. “ Just now, it means ‘there's nothing half so 
sweet in life as love’s young dream ;’ in two or three 
months hence I hope it will mean the transformation 
of this young damsel into Mrs. Evan Keith.” 

“Ts this a jest, may I ask?” inquired Miss Mordaunt 
scornfully ; “it can scarcely, I think, be considered 
as anything else.” 

The young man coloured angrily. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, with cold gravity, his 
light manner disappearing instantly. “ I have no time 
to wait on Captain Hardynge this afternoon, as my 
train south starts in an hour, and I have only a few 
minutes to spare ; but,” haughtily, “as his consent to 
my marriage with Clare is merely a matter of form, it 
can be dispensed with at present. I shall write to 
him from London, and that letter will contain every 
explanation necessary.” 

“T cannot allow myself to congratulate you,” said 
Miss Mordaunt stiffly, in a constrained voice. “Clare 
is much too young. She has seen nothing of the 
world yet, and does not know her own mind. It is 
not fair to bind her to such an engagement.” 

“Why, Julia, I am nineteen!” cried Clare impetu- 
ously. “It is only you who treat me likeachild. I 
am not too young, I can assure you,” with a happy 
laugh, “to know how I feel towards Evan.” 

“ Of course you are not, darling,” returned the young 
man audaciously, pressing her hand in his own. 
“But I must be off now, or I shall lose my train. We 
must trust to time’s softening influence on your 
cousin’s opposition,” throwing a half-laughing, half- 
conciliatory glance at Julia. ‘I shall try to return in 
a month, though I might be detained longer. Good- 
bye, my dearest,” kissing Clare gently. And then, 


Evan!” she exclaimed. “What does this 


with a brief adieu to her cousin, he took his de- 
parture. 
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“T think Evan Keith has behaved very dishonour- 
ably in asking for you, Clare, before he has made 
enough to keep you in the way you have been 
accustomed to live; and you were a foolish child to 
listen to him. But perhaps,” contemptuously, “he 
expects you to share my fortune since you share my 
home?” 

“Julia! How can you!” cried Clare indignantly, 
her sweet eyes full of tears at the unjust accusation. 
“Surely you know Evan well enough to repudiate 
such a thought! And besides, what possible dishonour 
can there be in any man’s asking a girl to be his wife, 
no matter how poor he might be? Thank Heaven, 
love is more to us than money, although there will be 
no lack of the latter with us now that Evan is to be 
made a partner.” 

“In spite of his perfections as your lover, my dear,” 
retorted Miss Mordaunt curtly, “I presume he is 
like other men, and scents money in the distance. You 
have no idea,” with a curling lip, “how the glint of 
gold melts the heart. But in the meantime, if you 
are not totally engrossed with your own matters, 
perhaps you would go beside Mark for a little.” 

* Certainly,” replied the girl quietly. 

No sooner had she disappeared than Miss Mordaunt 
began pacing the floor. 

“She shall not marry him! I will not have my 
dear Mark so cruelly disappointed. But how to 
manage it? I cannot think what todo.” Yet, after 
an hour’s deliberation, a definite purpose loomed 
before her, and she rose with a determined air and 
compressed lips. “No, come what may,” she muttered 
firmly, “Mark must not suffer. Clare has always 
liked him ; and besides, she is not the only girl who 
has had to stifle the syren voice of pleasure at duty’s 
shrine.” 

Julia Mordaunt was not a popular character, either 
in the household or neighbourhood. She was too cold 
and sarcastic to win affection, the only one to whom 
she ever showed any herself being her step-brother, 
Mark Hardynge ; and him she loved as much as a selfish 
domineering nature could. He was five years younger 
than herself, and the two had been much together 
during childhood, being early orphaned. But, when 
a boy of fifteen, Mark became the heir to Belcham 
Park, and the owner of immense wealth. Along with 
the will, which bequeathed him everything, was the 
charge to give a home to his little orphan cousin, a 
girl of ten, who had been brought up so far by the 
former proprietor. From the day of his inheritance 
Mark seemed changed. At least, so thought his 
sister in the bitterness of her heart, as she watched 
how the boy, to whom she had hitherto been all in all, 
began to transfer his affections from her to the win- 
some little Clare; though, indeed, everyone seemed 
to love the penniless child, except Julia, who only 
grew the more hard, exacting, and repellent. The 
years which had changed Mark into Captain Hardynge 
had but increased Clare’s loveliness; though for the 
last five years the cousins had been separated. Hence 
the uninterrupted intimacy at the Rectory; the 
Keiths being constantly at the Park, and rice versd, 
until the death of the kind old Vicar some two 
winters previous, Since then, the latter’s only son, 
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Evan, a young fellow of twenty-six, had been in 
London, merely spending his holidays in Inverness. 
But the family at Belcham Park were once more 
united, Captain Hardynge having been invalided 
home, where he had been growing daily weaker and 
weaker, the one thing which made him cling to life 


being his love for his young cousin. “Ah, Julia,” he 
had said some weeks ago, when his illness had not 
seemed so hopeless, ‘could I but win Clare for my 
wife, I am sure I should get well.” 

And she had brooded over this in silence. 

But Evan Keith’s proposal had dashed this hope to 
the ground. It remained for her to remove this 
obstacle to her brother’s happiness; and full of that 
idea now, she went to his room, a bitter smile playing 
upon her lips. 

Upon the window-couch sat Clare, reading to a pale 
delicate-looking man, whose appearance at first sight 
was almost ghastly. Yet, in spite of the signs of 
rapid consumption, of haggard cheeks and wasted 
features, the eyes had lost none of their wonted 
beauty. They were the redeeming point in Mark 
Hardynge’s face. At present they were lingering 
rather sadly on the fair young girl at the window, a 
slight shadow of annoyance clouding them as Julia 
entered the room. 

“You may go now, Clare,” said the latter coldly. 
“T wish to be with Mark.” And Clare rose with 
alacrity, glad of the chance of escaping to her own 
thoughts. 

The instant she had gone, Julia began abruptly— 

“Mark! do you still wish to marry Clare?” 

Mark started violently. 

“Why do you ask me?” he answered bitterly. “You 
know it is out of the question.” 

“T do not see that,” replied Julia, in a clear decided 
voice. “It might give you a new lease of life. Iam 
sure you would gain strength if you were not so hope- 
less about yourself.” 

“Tt could not be,” he muttered, almost inaudibly. 

“Now, Mark, will you leave it to me? If I obtain 
the child's consent—and why should I not, when 
she is so fond of you?—would it not make you 
happier?” 

“Happier? To call her wife? To have her for my 
own !” cried the young man impetuously, an excited 
flush tingeing his wan cheeks. “It would be 
happiness, indeed!” Then, after a pause, with a look 
of despair, “ But it is too late, Julia—marriage is not 
for a dying man.” 

“You will allow me to try what I can do, though?” 
ignoring the latter part of his remarks. 

“No, no,” he gasped brokenly. “’T was only awhim 
of mine. I dare not! Poor child, she does not care for 
me in that way ; and I might—might live on and spoil 
her bright young life.” 

“Nonsense,” Julia said sharply. “It is the only 
thing that will rouse you from despondency ; and 
where could Clare meet with a better parti? It must 
be managed somehow.” 


“No,” he interrupted sternly. Then in a gentler 


voice, as he saw her offended air, “I must consider 
the matter first; do nothing for a few days at least, 
Perhaps I shall see clearly then.” 


Julia. 
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“So be it,” she answered. curtly, walking to the 
door; “but you are only giving yourself needless 
worry in troubling over the matter.” 

Left to himself, Mark groaned aloud. 

“Will it be possible for me to decide fairly? Oh, 
my darling, my little Clare ! If it could but be!” And 
for a moment “what might have been” lay brilliantly 
plain before his yearning gaze; then it became 
dimmed and misty. It is so hard to close the door on 
youth, and life, and love; no wonder that the light 
died out of the beautiful eyes. “What is it Carlyle 
says?” he muttered with a bitter sigh—* that it is 
‘only with renunciation that our life, properly speak- 
ing, can be said to begin !’” 

“And now for a few words with Clare,” said Miss 
Mordaunt to herself, as she mounted the staircase to 
Miss Martin’s room. 

Clare was sitting on a low chair, bending over a 
small fire, her hand clasped upon her knees, her eyes 
fixed upon the dying embers, dreaming of the future 
which lay so happily before her. 

She looked up with a faint flush at the in- 
truder. 

“I have come to ask you a favour, Clare. Will you 
keep your engagement to Evan Keith between our two 
selves? It would kill Mark in his present state if he 
should hear of it. You would not poison his last 
hours, would you, my dear?” and the stern lips 
quivered slightly. 

“Julia! what do you mean?” cried the girl in 
astonishment. “How would it hurt Mark to hear of 
my happiness? He has never been anything but the 
best of friends to me.” 

“Exactly,” returned Miss Mordaunt drily. “ But 
have you not seen, foolish child, that you are all the 
world to him? Have you not realised that you are 
the link which makes him cling to earth? My poor 
Mark! He little knows that the girl to whom he has 
given the wealth of his affections is indifferent to his 
suffering.” 

“But, Julia, I never knew—never dreamed of such 
a thing! How could I know that he loved me more 
than as his adopted sister? And it is cruel of you to 
say that I am indifferent to him; I love him dearly. 
Ts there nothing, nothing I can do to help him?” and 
Clare caught her breath almost in a sob, as a sharp 
pain seemed to stab her. 

“You can at least keep silence,” replied her cousin 
severely ; “that is all that you can do—at present,” 
turning away, and pulling the door sharply behind 
her. 





CHAPTER III. 

For the next few days Clare, made restless and 
uneasy by the shadow of Mark’s hopeless love and 
illness, tried to console herself with the daily letters 
from London. But after a week, to make matters 
more uncomfortable, she gave her wrist a violent 
sprain, thus rendering her hand useless for the time. 

It was very annoying, for she had to ask Julia to 
write to Evan and tell him that she would be unable 
to answer his letters for some days. 

“Could anything be more fortunate?” breathed 
Julia triumphantly to herself when Clare made this 
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tequest. “The Fates are certainly in my favour, for I 
have the game at my feet now, if I can only play it 
without hindrance.” 

The time had come when Mark had promised to tell 
his sister of his decision regarding Clare. Julia stood 
beside him, anxiously trying to read in the marble 
face the answer she would have. 
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“T have something to say to you, Clare,” she said, as 
the young girl rose from her chair. “No, sit down,” 
imperiously. “I wish your whole attention, please.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Are you aware that on Mark’s death you will not 
only be penniless but also homeless ?” 

Clare opened her eyes widely. 
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“T have thought till I am tired,” began Mark 
wearily, laying an unsteady hand upon hers. “As 
Dr. Brown says I have barely a week to live”— 
Julia winced uneasily—“it cannot much matter either 
way, though it would secure her independence at 
least. You are not to urge this whim of mine on 
her, Julia, if she is averse to it.” glancing anxiously 
at his sister; “and be sure you tell her that it is but 
a form I am asking her to go through.” 

“Of course. I shall send her to you; only,” witha 
constrained smile, “I must find her first.” 

She closed the door gently, and then with hurried 
steps sought the morning-room. 
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‘*His eyes lingering rather sadly on the fair young girl at the window.’’—p. 428. 


* | suppose so,” she said carelessly. 

“ And that, had it not been for us, you would have 
had to earn your own livelihood all these bygone 
years?” 

“Yes,” sitting more erect, with a proud little move- 
ment of her head. 

“Well, my dear, the thought of you has been 
greatly troubling Mark. He would fain leave you 
independent of anyone; but as that can only be done 
by your marrying him, I am sure you will consent to 
bear his name for the few days he has yet to live. 
Indeed,” calmly, “I do not well see how you could 
refuse to grant such a simple request.” 
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“But, Julia,” interrupted the girl indignantly. 
“how can you ask me that, when you know about 
Evan? And what does it matter though Iam penni- 
less?) Iam not afraid of work.” 

“You speak like a foolish child,’ said Miss 
Mordaunt, biting her lips angrily. ‘ Evan would like 
you all the better if you were rich. Besides, when it 
is just the form of marriage with Mark, and when it 
is to gratify one who has done everything for you, 
I am certain that Evan would be the first to urge you 
to say yes himself.” 

“Then until Evan says so,” replied Clare proudly, 
“T will have nothing to say to your plan. Iam sorry 
to vex Mark, but I belong now to Evan, and 
would not bear another’s name without his full 
consent.” 

“You are sure to receive that, then, my dear,” 
exclaimed Miss Mordaunt, in an assumed tone of 
lightness. “And now will you go to Mark? But 
remember not to agitate him by refusing, Clare! 
Listen a moment,” as the girl shook off her hand 
impatiently ; “I shall write at once to Evan Keith, 
since you cannot do so yourself, and ask him to 
telegraph back yes or no. Will that do? And then 
you could tell Mark that you would give him your 
answer to-morrow.” 

Clare flushed uneasily. 

* You understand, however, that I promise nothing 
until Evan decides? You will explain thoroughly 
about poor Mark?” 

~ Yes, of course ; and we shall have his telegram by 
to-morrow night. But do go now to Mark; he is 
expecting you.” 

Very reluctantly Clare obeyed. She shrank from 
the thought of the proposed marriage, even though 
she knew that she would only be wife in name. Yet 
when she saw the eager, anxious look that greeted her, 
and realised how soon the kind familiar face would 
be gone from their midst, she felt that she would do 
almost anything to make her cousin’s last days 
happy. 

* Well, dear, has Julia told you what strange plan 
I have on hand for your future welfare?” he began, 
very quietly, turning a look upon her, so sad, so 
yearning, that she felt the tears spring to her eyes. 
“TI wonder what you will say to it? It would not 
harm you, little Clare, and it would make me happier 
to call you wife for these few days. But do not be 
afraid, dear,” seeing her agitation ; “if it is too much 
to ask, we will never speak of it again.” 

“Tt is not that, indeed, Mark,” cried the girl 
nervously. “I would do anything to please you, 
but—but,” pressing her hands to her breast, and 
longing, though not daring, after Julia’s warning, to 
tell him about Evan, “I do not like to marry you in 
this strange, sudden way.” 

Mark turned paler. 

“If you dislike the idea, that is quite sufficient. 
We will forset that I proposed it. I would not spoil 
your happiness, dear, rest assured of that. Look up 
at me. Clare, and be your bright self again. No one 
shall vex you while I am here.” 

“Give me till to-morrow to think of it, Mark,” she 
pleaded, touched to the heart by his unselfish love. 


“Perhaps I shall be able then. to grant you your wish, 
But if I cannot, dear, dear cousin, say you will for. 
give your little Clare!” 

“T should have nothing to forgive, dear child,” was 
the gentle reply, as he caressed the golden head with 
his trembling fingers. “ You will let me know when. 
ever you decide?” 

Clare assented eagerly. 

“Do not hope too much,” she whispered, shading 
her face from his gaze, and turning her eyes towards 
the setting sun. ‘How lovely it is to-night, Mark,” 
throwing open the window ; “it is refreshing even to 
look on the cool dark shadows without.” 

And insensibly the still beauty of the scene quieted 
and soothed the passion and the pain that racked his 
soul. The myriads of stars in the blue vault above 
were looking down with pitying eyes into his wistful 
gaze, almost as if they understood and read the yearn- 
ings of his heart. 

In the meantime Julia had arranged her plans. 
She knew that nothing less than a positive answer 
from Mr. Keith would satisfy her cousin; and so, 
after grave deliberation, she indited the following 
letter :-— 

“Belcham Park. 

* DEAR EvAN,—Clare is still unable to wield a pen. 
She may, however, come to town with me, as I have 
some business to transact for Captain Hardynge in 
London. I wonder if I might trespass on your good- 
nature and ask you to look out rooms for us’?—two 
bed-rooms and a_ sitting-room. As we _ propose 
starting to-morrow night, perhaps you would kindly 
telegraph back on receipt of this if you would have 
time enough to find us rooms? You could send me 
particulars afterwards. A simple ‘yes or no’ would 
be quite sufficient. and I would telegraph back to you 
the hour of our arrival. But address the telegram to 
Clare, as I may not be at home when it arrives, and 
she is sure to be with my brother.—Yours very 


sincerely “JuLIA H. MorDAUNT.” 


“T think that will do,” she murmured, with a 
curious gleam in her eyes, folding up the letter and 
enclosing it in the bag. Meeting Clare later on, she 
said, “I have told Evan either to telegraph his consent 
or refusal by a simple yes or no, and that you would 
stand by his decision. Was that as you wished, 
Clare?” 

“Yes. I hope for Mark's sake that he will not 
object; but I cannot tell you, Julia, how much I 
shrink from the ceremony that you think such an 
easy matter.” 

Miss Mordaunt’s reply was inaudible. She had the 
grace to feel ashamed of the treacherous act that she 
had just committed, and yet she would have done it 
over again had it been necessary. Clare awoke late 
next morning. with a vague sense of trouble, which 
did not leave her all the day. The gentle breeze stole 
across the meadows, laden with the scent of flowers 
and murmurous with distant sounds; and the river 
foamed and gurgled by, carrying its message to the 
sea. 

When would that other message come? 

Not till the evening was the wearisome waiting 
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ended. With nervous haste Clare opened the envelope 
and read aloud— . 
“From EvAN KEITH, London. 
“Yes, certainly. All will be right.” 

“[ was certain that Evan would never object,” 
exclaimed Miss Mordaunt in accents of relief, as she 
heard the contents of the telegram. “And now you 
must put Mark out of suspense, Clare. He has been 
Run away, like a good girl ; and 
It would be the 


much worse to-day. 
mind, not a word to him of all this. 
last straw for him.” 

Yet even with the thought of bearing pleasure to 
her dying cousin, Clare felt the weight upon her 
heart. 

She did not speak when she entered the room, but 
went and knelt down silently beside him. 

‘Does this mean that you are afraid to tell me I 
must resign my whim, dear?” Mark said with an 
effort, stretching out his hand with a brave smile. “I 
told you, little woman, that I would abide con- 
tent, whatever the result. It is not your fault,” 
with whitening lips; ‘do—not trouble—about it, 
Clare.” 

But as he lay panting on the pillow, she inter- 
rupted him quickly. 

“Tf it will be any comfort to you, dear Mark, I will 
certainly let you call me your wife;” and bending 
down, she pressed her lips tenderly en the thin hand 
which was clutching the coverlet convulsively. 

But the reaction from disappointment proved too 
much for the invalid. After a yvrateful “God bless 
you, dearest!” he fainted, and it was long before he 
regained consciousness. However, it was something 
to have brought the look of utter peace into the 
beautiful eyes: something to have made the last hours 
full of happiness and rest. 


CHAPTER I™. 

THE next day Clare was married to Mark by special 
licence, only the Vicar, Julia, and the servants of the 
household, being present. Miss Mordaunt had ar- 
ranged everything. She had telegraphed to Mr. 
Keith : “Plans changed. Visit put off. Will explain 
by letter,” though it was not till four days later that 
the promised epistle was sent away. But on reaching 
its destination it was eagerly seized upon by its 
owner. who had been in a fever of expectation and 
annoyance at its non-arrival. As he hastily scanned 
its contents, Mr. Keith's face blanched. 

“My DEAR EVAN,” the letter ran, “I told you that 
Clare was too young to know her own mind when you 
betrothed her, and the enclosed will prove to you that 
I judged rightly. At first we thought of coming to 
London and explaining matters personally to you, but 
on second thoughts we resolved to get the deed over 
before bearing the brunt of your displeasure. Poor 
little Clare.was always fond of you; but then, she was 
equally fond of my brother. and discovered recently 
that her happiness lay with him. Owing to his state 
of healti:, a speedy marriage was imperative, and she 
became his wife a few days ago. I trust to your 
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generosity not to anney the poor child with re- 
proaches, for she was much grieved at the thought of 
breaking faith with you. But it is better for her as it 
is.—Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
“JuLIA H. MoRDAUNT.” 
The enclosure was as follows— 


“At Belcham Park, on the 21st ult., Captain Mark 
Hardynge, late of the Black Watch, to Clare 
Marguerite, only daughter of the late Rev. Gerald 
Martin, of Kilmalcolm.” 


It was an overwhelming blow, and for a time the 
young fellow seemed stunned by it. Then all at 
once he tore up the newspaper paragraph into 
shreds, thrust the note violently into his pocket, 
and sprang to his feet in a storm of passion. Up 
and down, up and down the room he paced a hun- 
dred times, simply because to sit still was impossible. 
He felt that he should suffocate if he did not move 
about. 

“T will hear of her falseness from her own lips!” he 
cried at last, clenching his teeth hard. “She could 
never have been the Clare I loved and believed in if 
she could deceive me in such a heartless way. No; I 
must see for myself whether this dastardly news proves 
a lie or not.” 

By four o'clock the next day Evan Keith stood once 
again at the porch of Belcham Park. 

“Tell Miss Mordaunt that I must see her at once,” 
he said imperatively to the butler. ‘Or stay—have 
you Mrs. Hardynge’s address?” 

* Mrs. address, 


’ 


Hardynge’s sir?” asked the 
bewildered man. “The Capting’s never been able to 
leave home, Mr. Evan. Miss Clare—I beg parding— 
Mrs. Hardynge, is still here.” 

“Take her my card then, Johnstone. 
detain her long.” 

Something hard and strange in the familiar voice 
made Johnstone But Keith had already 
dashed past him, and had made for the morning- 
man had nothing for it but to 


I will not 


hesitate. 
room, so the old 
proceed with his message. 

Evan was standing on the hearthrug when the door 
was opened to admit the two cousins. For an instant 
he caught sight of a lovely girlish face, glowing with 
eager love—glowing, that is, for that second of time, 
before it changed to white. 

“Evan!” faltered Clare, starting back in astonish- 


ment at his dark frowning face and repellent 
expression. 

“Well, madam? Did you expect a warmer 
greeting?” he demanded grimly. “Have you no 
compunction for your treatment of me? Are you 


utterly callous to the fact that you have embittered 
my whole future life: that you have poisoned my 
faith in womanhood? Or is it that your nature is too 
shallow to consider a man’s love aught but a play- 
thing for your sport?” 

But Clare stood as if paralysed, her cheeks like 
snow, her eyes dilating, her lips parting with an 
inarticulate cry. 

“Mr. Keith!” remonstrated Miss Mordaunt 
haughtily, dreading an explanation. ‘“ Kindly re- 
member that you are addressing my brother’s wife. 
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“For an instant she stood by the table, steadying herself with one hand.” 


I cannot allow this intemperate language. Either 
control your temper, or leave us to ourselves.” 

Evan turned upon her savagely. “Do not be afraid, 
Miss Mordaunt ; my one hope is that we may never 
meet again. I wished to see for my own satisfaction 
if your cousin was actually Mrs. Hardynge ; because,” 
with a grating laugh, “ it might have been a mistake, 
you know. Excuse my unwelcome intrusion, Mrs, 
Hardynge.” 

“But, Evan, you knew that——” she gasped out, 
when he interrupted her sternly, in his most cutting 
voice—- 

“Pray spare yourself, madam, the trouble of 
explaining. I am not blind, though hitherto cre- 
dulous. You have but followed in the footsteps of 
your sex in preferring a gilded cage. Good afternoon, 
ladies.” 

Clare moved forward with a piteous little ery, but 
the speaker had already passed through the outer 
door, beyond the sound of her call. 

For an instant she stood by the table, steadying her- 
self with one hand, the echo of his bitter parting 
ringing in her ears and falling like a dirge upon her 
heart. She tried to speak, but the tight knot at her 
throat grew harder: she swayed forward, and fell 
heavily into Julia’s outstretched arms. When she 
regained consciousness, she found herself lying upon 
the sofa, with her cousin kneeling beside her. 

“Julia! You heard him? What does he mean? 
Why did he speak to me so cruelly? What is he so 
angry about? I cannot understand :” and pressing 
her hand against her heart as if to still its pain, she 


looked up at Miss Mordaunt with eyes that were still 
dazed and bewildered. 

“Perhaps he is angry with you for accepting his 
consent to marry Mark,” replied Miss Mordaunt sooth- 
ingly, with an anxious glance at the girl’s excited 
face. ‘Men are such queer creatures to deal with, 
and I, for one, never attempt to fathom them. He 
will soon regret having spoken in such an ungentle- 
manly way, my dear, and I have no doubt will hasten 
back to ask pardon by-and-bye.” 

* But you fully explained the case to him?” she 
persisted, with a voice so strained and sharp that 
Julia hardly recognised it, 

“ Of course,” crossly. 

“JT shall write to him at once,” said Clare de- 
cidedly, rising wearily from the sofa. “ It is not like 
Evan to be so unjust.” 

If Miss Mordaunt felt any compunction in the ruin 
of her young cousin’s happiness, she kept it to her- 
self. 

“A short-lived honeymoon,” muttered Mr. Keith 
with grim cynicism, as he read the announcement in 
the Times, a week later, of Captain Hardynge’s death. 
In the same paper he subsequently saw an account of 
the will, which left the bulk of the property to the 
young widow. But since that last interview in 
Belcham Park, he had never set eyes on her again. 
Two letters had arrived in her well-known hand- 
writing, and another from Miss Mordaunt, but he had 
returned the three unopened and unread. She had 
bartered her lover for the captain’s wealth, and by 
the latter’s decease had gained her heart’s desire ; 
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therefore Mr. Keith washed his hands of her. But 
Olare could have told him that there is an anguish 
more terrible to face than death—an anguish that is 
all the more bitter because it raust be borne without 
sound or sign. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE dinner-bell was sounding as Mr. Keith reached 
the drawing-room, and in a few minutes he was being 
introduced by Mr. Forest to what seemed an endless 
number of relations, among whom was “my wife’s 
cousin, Mrs. Hardynge.” 

He looked at her then, but made no movement 
towards her, stretched out no hand to greet her. He 
had not schooled himself in vain. He was able to 
master the passionate impulse within him; and 
though his lips were white and his teeth set, he 
could look in the beautiful face without apparent 
emotion. 

Whatever Clare expected, his manner cut her to the 
soul, Every nerve was strung to the highest tension. 
She flushed crimson, then paled as suddenly. That 
they should meet thus, after so many years of weary 
waiting! She struggled bravely for composure. As 
he had not offered his hand, neither did she offer hers, 
merely bowing very slightly. Perhaps it was best 
they should treat each other as the strangers he evi- 
dently intended them to be. 


“Mr. Keith, will you take Mrs. Hardynge?” said 
Mr. Forest, smiling benignantly on his guests. And 


the company paired off together. 

“ Allow me,” said Mr. Keith, offering her his arm 
with severe gravity. 

The silence between them was growing intolerable, 
when Clare broke it with an effort. 

“Do you—are you still living in London, Mr. 
Keith?” 

“ Naturally, my business being there,” was the cold 
reply. 

“And,” hesitatingly, “have you 
Inverness ?” 


quite forsaken 


Mr. Keith’s face grew dark and stern as he drew 
himself up stiffly. 


“Can you wonder if I have, madam?” he asked 
meaningly. 
“Yes,” she said simply, though the bright colour 


flushed her cheeks. “I think there are few people 
who do not care to revisit their old homes, and,” after 
a pause, ‘ friends.” 

“ Then I must be the exception to the rule. Let us 
hope,” sternly, “that my reasons for being so are 
equally rare.” 

“They ought to be, though I have vainly tried to 
solve them,” she continued, in a low voice, toying 
nervously with her plate. _“ Will you tell me why 
you returned my letters unread, Mr. Keith? Even 
criminals are never condemned without a hearing ; 
and I think,’ slowly and with evident difficulty, 
“that you at least owed me the courtesy of an ex- 
planation of your behaviour.” 

There was a moment’s cruel silence, during which 
Clare vaguely understood what the “mauvais quart 
Vheure” between prison and the gallows means. 

At last Mr. Keith said shortly— 
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“When people play with edged tools, Mrs. 
Hardynge, they must expect a cut occasionally. Why 
drag to light again so unpleasant a subject? ‘ Let 


sleeping dogs lie’ is an excellent proverb—especially 
in this warm weather.” 

“T hope, for your own sake, Mr. Keith, that you are 
falsifying your character,” replied Clare, with a 
dignity that only her woman’s pride enabled her to 
maintain. And then turning her head proudly away 
from him, she began an eager conversation with her 
other neighbour. 

Try as Mr. Keith might, and did, to steel himself 
against her, she looked so pure and innocent, such a 
pathetic beauty shone in her lovely face, with its sad 
little mouth and wistful eyes, that he felt his anger 
and contempt beginning to melt away. 

Dinner over, the children of the party had their 
féte, though neither of the two stranger-guests made 
their appearance at it. Mrs. Hardynge had begged to 
be excused on the plea of headache, and Mr. Keith 
had betaken himself to Jack’s special den, where 
the latter found him some two hours later. 

Mr. Keith’s face was not more cloudy or moody than 
that of his young host’s ; and the former was roused 
from his bitter reveries at the unusual sight of Jack 
Forest in a temper. 

“What’s up, boy?” he asked kindly, as Jack 
threw himself on the couch with an angry ejacula- 
tion. 

“What's up, 
“It’s murder that will be up if I can lay my hands 
upon the brute: that’s all. You know that pretty 
young widow, Mrs. Hardynge?” starting to his feet 
in his excitement, and forgetting that his friend had 
seemed to know her name when Lena had mentioned 
it. ‘I declare, Keith, my blood boils when I think of 
that fellow, whoever he is (for Clare won't give his 
name), escaping scot-free to play havoc with someone 
If she would only forget the beggar and make 
herself happy with somebody— But mother says 
that she is not the girl to change like that.” 

‘Perhaps,’ interrupted Mr. Keith drily, shading 
his face with his hand, “if you were to tell me what 
‘the brute’ did, I could follow you better.” 

“ Why, he engaged to her,” blurted out 
Jack incoherently, “ and when she found after- 
wards that her cousin Mark, who had brought her 
up, you know, had set his heart on making her 
his wife—only a form, of course, because the poor 
chap was dying, and wished her to be left inde- 
pendent, and, besides, knew nothing of any lover in 
the way, Miss Mordaunt forbidding him to be told 
—she wrote, or Miss Mordaunt wrote for her, explain- 
ing things, and asking her betrothed to telegraph back 
‘Yes or No.’ You see, Clare would not consent to 
marry Captain Hardynge unless the man she loved 
was quite willing. Well, the answer came, ‘Yes, 
certainly’; and then afterwards, if the brute didn’t 
come tearing down from London to make a horrid 
scene, repudiating the poor girl for acting on his 
consent and breaking her troth, and giving her up on 
the spot. To this day she has never set eyes on him 
since, though mother thinks she has never forgotten 
him yet. She told mother the whole story when they 
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were urging her to accept Lord Clifton. Isn't it 
maddening to see her wasting her life like this?” 

Mr. Keith rose from his seat without answering, 
and walked to the window. The mystery lay plain at 
last ; he had the key now, and divined as in a flash the 
treachery which had sundered and shadowed their 
lives: and if at that moment he could have followed 
the fierce impulse of his soul, he would have taken 
Miss Mordaunt by the throat with no more compunc- 
tion than he would any venomous reptile that is 
dangerous to life. 

Presently he turned round, and laying his hand on 
Jack’s shoulder, said, in a voice so grave and deliber- 
ate that Jack hardly recognised it: “I will deliver 
up the name of the man to you to-morrow, Jack. 
Believe me, he was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. In the meantime, you will kindly leave me 
alone ; I have an important letter to write.” 

Jack was too bewildered by his friend’s unexpected 
answer to do anything but obey in silence, and for a 
long time afterwards Mr. Keith’s pen worked steadily. 

He was describing everything that had occurred in 
relation to himself and his former betrothed, both as 
he had viewed it in the past and as it was revealed in 
the present unravelling of her cousin’s plottings. 
Fortunately, he had never destroyed Miss Mordaunt’s 
note, which he now enclosed in his letter; and then 
in the same stern gravity he sealed the note, taking 
it himself to Mrs. Hardynge’s room, where, after slip- 
ping it through the doorway, he knocked at the door, 
and then walked rapidly away. He had begged her (in 
the letter) to forgive him for his want of faith and 
generosity, and declared that though he deserved to 
suffer for the suffering he had brought upon them 
both, he had never once forgotten her—never would 
while sun shone or day and night alternated. 

The old clock on the stairs had tolled out eleven 
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when the door of Jack’s little sitting-room wag 
slowly opened. 

Sitting at the table in an attitude of grim de. 
spondency was someone at sight of whom Mrs, 
Hardynge’s heart beat so rapidly that he might 
almost have heard it. As she hesitated, trembling 
and afraid, Mr. Keith held out an unsteady hand. 

“Will you take it, Clare?” 

“There could never be a time when I would refuse 
it,” she said softly, her dark eyes suffused with happy 
tears. 

“And you will try to forgive me?” with a strange 
huskiness in his throat—still keeping back from her, 
though the veins in his forehead were knotted in the 
effort of repression. 

“T shall not require to try,” was the gentle answer, 
given with trembling lips. “Julia’s wrong-doing will 
bring her its own punishment. I love you, Evan; 
and when we love, it is easy to forgive.” 

And after that, what more could Mr. Keith do than 
allow his feelings to have their vent? 

“We have eight long years to make up for, you 
see.” he whispered, in answer to her laughing 
remonstrance that she had already said good-night 
two or three times, and that they really must reserve 
the rest for the morning, or there would be nothing of 
her left. 

Jack Forest’s delighted amazement may be better 
imagined than described. 

“Tt is just as well,” he remarked, when the first 
congratulations and exclamations had been exhausted, 
“that you have decided, Clare. to take him off my hands. 
For really, with the temperature at ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit, the acting of best man will, to say the 
least of it, be more seasonable than that of execu- 
tioner.—I must say, Keith, I much admire the way in 
which you have overcome my bloodthirsty intentions.’ 
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BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO H.M. FORCES, AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED,” “ THE BUSINESS OF LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


was at Corinth, when the Jews dragged him 

before the judgment seat of the Proconsul 
Gallio, and were repulsed by that impartial and, as we 
think, sensible judge. After this, the Apostle continued 
his work in peace and with success for “a good while,” 
and then he thought it right to revisit Jerusalem, from 
which he had been absent three years. Accordingly, 
he set out from Cenchrez, now called Kichries, the 
port of Corinth, from which it is nine miles distant. 
That this was once a place of some magnitude we 
know from coins that have been found on which are 
represented the port with a temple on each enclosing 
promontory, and a statue of Neptune on a rock 
between them. Thirteen or fourteen days’ sail would 
bring the missionaries’ ship into Panormus, the 
harbour of Ephesus, which was the first stopping 


© . last place we saw the footprints of St. Paul 


place. The port was then, no doubt, crowded with 
vessels, being the centre of the Mediterranean trade, 
but it is now a reedy swamp in a region of desolation. 
Aquila and Priscilla left the ship here, but St. Paul 
went farther in her at the end of her short stay. He 
had just time to visit the synagogue and give a brief 
exposition of his teaching, with a promise that he 
would return, “if God will.” 

Re-embarking at Ephesus, the great missionary 
sailed to Caesarea. passing by several important islands 
in the Egean Sea, and then by Rhodes and Cyprus. 
From Cesarea he hastened to Jerusalem, which he 
was now visiting for the fourth time after his con- 
version. Considering how much the Apostle had 
suffered and accomplished since the last time he 
had visited the holy city, his reception by the 
Church at that place ought to have been a warm 
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one. It is to be feared that it was not. The free 
position towards the Law which he had taken up in 
dealing with Gentile converts was not liked. Having 
then merely “saluted the Church” at Jerusalem, he 
proceeded to Antioch. Here, where a warmer and 
kindlier greeting awaited him, he rested for some 
little time, and then travelled overland through the 
eastern region of Asia Minor, confirming on his way 
the Churches of Galatia and Phrygia. 

This done, St. Paul returned to Ephesus. Let us 
follow in his footprints, and think a little of the past 
and present condition of that city, which was once the 
Marseilles of the Augean, the emporium of East and 
West, the capital of Proconsular Asia. It stood upon 
theside of picturesque hills that slope down to the shore 
Those who walk over its site see piles of ruined 
buildings on the rocky pine-clad sides of Mount 
Coressus, and on the plain below. The place is now 
desolate with the exception of a small Turkish village. 
Even the sea has retired, and a pestilential morass, 
covered with mud and rushes, has succeeded to the 
waters which once brought up ships laden with 
merchandise from every country. The ruins of the 
theatre (the outline of the enclosure is still distinct, 
though the marble seats have disappeared) bring 
before the mind of the Christian traveller the scene 
when the multitude, roused by Demetrius, shouted 
out for two hours: “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
So silent is the place now, that a recent visitor 
informs us he heard a partridge call in the area of the 
theatre and the stadium. Below the theatre are in- 
dications of the Agora, through which the mob rushed 
up to the well-known place of meeting. Between the 
hills Prion and Coressus are the remains of one of 
the gymnasia, which may have suggested to the 
Apostle some of those illustrations from the doings 
and prizes of athletes with which he enforces 
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Christian duty in the first letter written by him from 
Ephesus to Corinth. A ruined tower, called the 
Prison of St. Paul, still preserves his memory. 

Nearly a mile from the nearest gate of the city has 
been discevered the site—marked by no mound—of 
the building of that temple of Diana which was 
reckoned by the ancients one of the wonders of the 
world. The earlier temple had been burnt down by 
Herostratus, in order that his name might be recorded 
in history, on the night of the birth of Alexander 
the Great. Another structure was raised by the 
enthusiastic co-operation of all the inhabitants of 
“ Asia,” the women contributing to it their jewels. 
Its foundations were built on skins and charcoal laid 
over the marsh, to avoid the danger of earthquakes. 
It was 425 feet in length, and 220 in breadth. The 
number of columns was 127, each sixty feet high. and 
each the gift of a king. Outside, it gleamed far off 
with a star-like radiance, while the inside was adorned 
with painting and sculpture by the greatest artists ; 
one picture, the portrait of Alexander the Great, 
having been bought for a sum said to be equal in 
value to £5,000 of modern money. The folding doors, 
made of cypress-wood, were miracles of strength and 
workmanship ; the part of the temple which was not 
open to the sky was roofed over with cedar; and the 
staircase was formed of the wood of one single vine 
from the island of Cyprus. Behind the great altar 
fell the vast folds of a purple curtain, and behind this, 
in a dark shrine, the image of Diana, which was 
believed to have fallen down from heaven. We must 
not be misled by the name Diana, or Artemis, and 
suppose that the image resembled the quivered 
“huntress chaste and fair” of Greek and Roman 
mythology. In reality, it was a hideous female figure, 
symbolising by its many breasts the nourishing power 
of Nature. Under the sacred care of this Aniitis- 
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Artemis, which was an Oriental deity whom the 
Greeks identified with their own Artemis, a large por- 
tion of the wealth of Western Asia was stored, so that 
the wonderful temple, besides being a place of wor- 
ship and a national gallery of art, was what the Bank 
of England is in the modern world. To men who 
supported, either from conviction or for the sake of 
gain, this firmly established heathen worship, St. Paul 
preached during two years “Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion ’ as the only true xeligion for the Ephesians and 
the “ whole world.” 

After the disturbance aroused by Demetrius and 
his fellow silversmiths, it became useless, or perhaps 
impossible, for St. Paul to remain at Ephesus. So 
having bid the Church an affectionate farewell, he 
set out for Troas. Here he remained seven days; and 
it was on the first Sunday of his stay that Eutychus, 
unable to keep awake when the missionary’s speech 
lasted until midnight, fell from a window of the upper 
chamber in which the meeting was held. Next day, 
Paul's companions went on board to sail round Cape 
Lectum, while he himself took the much shorter 
journey by land across the promontory to join them 
at Assos. 

Probably .he walked those twenty miles along 
the good Roman road, shaded by oak-trees, in order 
that he might enjoy in solitude that communion 
with God from which all his strength was drawn. 
Assos in those days was a fine town built on terraces, 
but little now remains of it, except some broken 
columns, a ruined gateway, and a wall running up to 
the precipices of the Acropolis. Passing between the 
vast sarcophagi in the street of tombs and down the 
steep descent to the port, the Apostle re-embarked in 
the vessel that had returned, and was awaiting him. 
The north-east wind which prevails at that season 
swelled the main-sail, and wafted' the ship under the 
shadow of poetic mountains and past famous cities 
to Mit, lene, which seems to have been reached on the 


evening of the same day. Mitylene—now called 
sometimes Castro, sometimes Mitylen—is the chief 
town of Lesbos, the island where lived the poets 
Sappho and Alceus. The town was celebrated in 
Roman times for the beauty of its buildings. Next 
day they anchored off rocky Chios, the fabled birth- 
place of Homer. The next place at which the ship 
touched was at the lofty island of Samos, and then 
they crossed the rocky extremity called Trogyllium, 
where there is an anchorage which is still called 
St. Paul’s Port. Another day’s sail brought them to 
Miletus, which, with its four harbours, was at one time 
the most flourishing city of the Ionian Greeks. 

St. Paul, who never wasted time, utilised the short 
stay that the ship made at this place. He sent to the 
elders of the Church at Ephesus, which was between 
twenty and thirty miles distant, to come and see him. 
They came, and assembled probably in some solitary 
spot on the shore to listen to the tender words of him 
who had converted them from darkness to light. 
This little company fornied a singular contrast with 
the crowds which used to assemble at the times of 
public amusement in the theatre of Miletus. But 
that vast theatre is now a silent ruin, while the words 
spoken by a careworn traveller to a few despised 
strangers are still living, as they were that day, to 
teach lessons for all time, and to make known eternal 
truths to all who will hear them. 

After this interview, the vessel sailed from Miletus 
the same day, and traversed the forty miles between 
it and the island and city of Cos in the course of 
the afternoon. Cos, or Coos (now Stanko), was cele- 
brated for its wine and woven fabrics, also for its 
Temple of sculapius, which was virtually (and this 
would interest “the beloved physician”) a medical 
museum. The ‘harbour of Cos, which then was 4 
well-built, strongly fortified city, is sheltered from 
all winds except the north-east. Even now it is much 
frequented by vessels, Next day the promontory of 
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Cnidus was rounded, and the voyagers entered the 
harbour of the beautiful city of Rhodes, gazing, no 
doubt, as they did so, on the prostrate mass of its 
Colossus, of which two legs then stood on their 
pedestal, though the huge mass of bronze had been 
hurled down by an earthquake nearly three hundred 
years before. The fertility of this island of roses is 
great, and it was a proverb that in it the sun shone 
every day. 

Patara, to which they sailed from Rhodes, is nearly 
opposite that island. It was practically the seaport 
of the city of Xanthus, which was ten miles distant. 
Ruins are to be seen here of a triple arch which 
formed the gate of the City of Baths and of a vast 
theatre, which is remarkable for the completeness 
of the proscenium and the height of its narrow 
marble seats. A fine group of palm-trees rises near 
a place where were situated a temple and oracle of 
Apollo Patareus. 

Ships had to be changed at Patara, and the mission- 
aries got into one bound straight for Tyre. The 
distance between these two places is not more than 
three hundred and forty miles ; so that with a good 
wind the voyage would not occupy more than forty- 
eight hours. The time spent at Tyre in unlading 
the vessel and taking in a new cargo was seven days. 
This time St. Paul put to the best account. There 
were some disciples at Tyre with whom on the Sunday 
he “broke bread,” and discoursed as he had done 
at Troas. The week-days would afford many oppor- 
tunities for confirming those who were already 
Christians, and for making the Gospel known to 
others, both Jews and Gentiles. At length the mis- 
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siorary party sailed to Ptolemais—in the Old Testament 
Accho (Judges i. 31)—now Acre. Here they only 
remained one day, but this afforded another oppor- 
tunity for interchanging salutations and encourage- 
nents with Christian brethren. Then they journeyed 
by land across the plain of Sharon—bright at the 
time with the flowers of spring—the thirty-one miles 
which separate Acre from Cxsarea. 

This latter town was originally called “Strato’s 
Tower”; afterwards Cesarea, in honour of Augustus 
(B.C, 13), No care or expense was spared in building 
it. It was the official residence of the Roman procura- 
tors, and the head-quarters of the military forces of 
the province. Its buildings were of white stone, and 
the most conspicuous of them were the palace, the 
theatre, and the amphitheatre. The arrangement of 
the sewers is particularly mentioned by Josephus, and 


there are remains of the aqueducts still visible. But 
the great boast of Caesarea was its harbour. Stones 


fifty feet long, eightecn feet broad, and nine feet 
deep, were sunk in the sea to the depth of twenty 
fathoms, and thus a stupendous breakwater was 
formed which has been compared to that of Plymouth, 
but which is more like that of Cherbourg. On the 
wide area once occupied by the busy Czsareans there 
is now no sign of life except the occasional encamp- 
ment of Bedouin Arabs. The remains of the once 
celebrated city—which have been aptly termed “ruins 
of ruins”—are engulfed by sand or concealed by 
the encroaching sea, 

At this place St. Paul broke that fifth and last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem which 
we are now following, 
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and remained many days. He was the guest of Philip 
the Evangelist: one who could appreciate the large- 
minded sympathy and clear insight of the Apostle. 
To this happy little band of believers came down 
from Juda a prophet, called Agabus. Adopting the 
symbolic dramatic action of the ancient prophets (see 
1 Kings xxii. 11; Isa, xx. 2; Jer. xiii. 1), he came 
up to St. Paul, unbound his girdle, and tying with 
it his own hands, said: “Thus saith the Holy Spirit, 
Thus shali the Jews in Jerusalem bind the man whose 
girdle this is, and shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles.” 

On hearing it, St. Paul’s companions and the 
members of the Cesarean Church entreated him to 
stay where he was. His affectionate heart was almost 
broken when he saw the sorrow that was caused by 
the prospect of his danger; but when the finger of 
God points out the path of duty, a soul like St. Paul's 
never swerves from it. 

“And after those days,” says St. Luke, “we took 
up our carriages, and went to Jerusalem.” Of course, 
carriage is here old English for “that which is 
carried.” It is necessary to notice this, because it 
has been ignorantly objected that the road from 
Cesarea to Jerusalem is too rough for a carriage to 
travel upon. Such notices as this one about packing 
up their baggage, when they oceur in the Sacred 


Record, should receive their due attention, for they 
help to set before us the reality of the Apostle’s 
journeys. 

Having travelled the sixty-eight miles that separate 
Cesarea from Jerusalem, St. Paul entered that holy 
city for the fifth time since his conversion. Some of 
the Christians of Cxsarea had accompanied him. not 
merely, as it would seem, to show their respect and 
sympathy, but to secure him a lodging, which. in a 
city crowded with strangers for the festival which 
St. Paul had been anxious to attend, would not be 
so easy. This was obtained at the house of Mnason, 
a native of Cyprus, who had been long ago converted 
to Christianity—possibly during the life of our Lord 
Himself. The Apostle spent the evening of his 
arrival with these sympathising brethren. Next 
morning he appeared before the assembled presbyters, 
presented them with the offerings that had been 
entrusted to him, and gave an account of what 
God had enabled him to do since he left Jerusalem 
four years before. At this the elders rejoiced. but 
telling him plainly of the suspicion of unfaithfulness 
to the Jewish law which was commonly felt against 
him, they proposed a test by which he might disprove 
it. Of this conciliatory measure the Apostle availed 
himself, and appears by doing so to have given satis- 
faction to the Church at Jerusalem. 
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“ONE THING I DO.” 


(Putte, iii. 13.) 


BY THE VERY REV. P. F. ELIOT, D.D., DEAN OF WINDSOR. 








=. )HERE was an _ occasion 

: when the Apostle de- 
clared that he was in 
“a strait betwixt two” 
—when for the moment 
he did not know in his 
heart of hearts whether 
he would rather die or 
live--whether he would 
rather depart and be 
with Christ, or abide 
yet longer in the flesh 
for the good of others. 
For the moment, he 
hesitated as to which 
of the two he should 
choose, if he were given the choice. 

But when he says, “One thing I do,” there is 
nothing of hesitation or doubt in his words. On the 
contrary, he speaks with a firm, deliberate, fixed, 
unchangeable resolve. There is nothing approaching 
to a “strait betwixt two;” but the steady purpose of 
his life. which nothing could ever change, is expressed 
in the short, sharp, decisive sentence, “ One thing I do.” 

Yet it is strange, as we begin to think of it, that he 
should so describe his life; for the life which he 
lived was one in which many things were done. This 


man was a great traveller, always passing from 
country to country and from city to city, traversing 
inhospitable regions, crossing stormy oceans, spending 
his time amid scenes the most different. This man 
was also a great teacher—ever by word of mouth, by 
letters, by carefully prepared treatises, setting forth 
great doctrines. He was also a tent-maker, earning his 
daily bread by the hard labour of his hands. He was, 
too, a founder of churches whose errors he strove to 
correct, whose difficulties he was always helping, 
whose troubles came to him for consolation. And he 
was a great organiser of infant communities in every 
direction, upon whom the “care of all the churches” 
came daily. 

And this humble tent-maker, this restless mis- 
sionary, this keen controversialist, this careful 
expositor of doctrine, this ruler of the Church of 
Christ, this man, with his varied experience of 
journeys, shipwrecks, fastings, perils, prisons, can 
yet take his pen and write down as the description of 
his life, “One thing I do.” 

It seems strange that a man, with a more varied 
life than falls to the lot of most, could yet speak of 
himself as doing but “one thing.” But the de- 
scription was absolutely true. The many things were, 
after all, but one thing. They were but one thing in 
the sense that one great unvarying purpose ran 
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through them all. For whether he was the great 
Apostle directing the destinies of the infant Church 
of Christ, or the humble workman sewing together 
coarse pieces of goat’s-hair cloth for tents, he was 
ever doing one and the same thing. He was acting 
on the same resolve. He was carrying out one and 
the same purpose. The career of his life demanded 
the doing of many things, and yet no man ever spoke 
more truly than he did when he said of his life, 
“One thing I do.” 

There is, indeed, nothing strange or unique in this 
singleness and fixedness of purpose running through 
a life. We have read of other men who, from their 
childhood up, and through every sort of experience, 
have kept steadily before their thoughts and: efforts 
one unchanging purpose, which has never been 
forgotten or lost sight of even for a day. Some dear 
hope, some lofty ambition, some much-coveted prize, 
has bent the whole life under the sway of one un- 
swerving purpose. We have heard of lives which have 
thus yielded themselves to the mastery of a single 
purpose. And St. Paul’s life was of this sort. One 
great thought ruled it and coloured it. What was it, 
we ask, which gave such absolute consistency to that 
varied life, so that the Apostle could say of it with 
perfect truth, “ One thing I do”? 

We are not left to guesses and conjectures by way 
of answers to that question. His own words make it 
perfectly plain to us that an intense realisation of 
God compelled him to keep his eyes steadily fixed on 
God, and on the great future beyond the grave. 
And accordingly, in all he thought, or spoke, or wrote, 
or did, he looked upward to the God above him, and 
onward to the future before him. He realised God ; 
and it was that which gave the same bent and colour 
to his whole life. 

This realisation of God came to him through the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. The vision which he saw 
when, on the way to Damascus, he lay stunned on the 
ground, left with him aconviction which nothing after- 
wards could ever shake for a single moment. It was 
engraved as with a pen of iron upon his inmost soul. 
From that moment he knew with an absolute cer- 
tainty of knowledge that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Son of God. And then the whole wonderful truth 
opened upon his soul. He knew now that God had 
sent His Son into the world in the likeness and 
nature of man in order that He might redeem the 
world. He knew now that this Son of God, the 
Jesus of Nazareth whom he had rejected and _ per- 
secuted, had loved him, and given Himself for him. 
And just as the sun rises over the eastern hills and 
floods the world with the light of a new day, so the 
glorious truth of the love of God to man in Jesus 
Christ His Son rose upon the soul of Saul of Tarsus, 
lighting up its every corner, and making it throb with 
the eager warmth of a new life. 

From that hour onward, to the hour when he drew 
the last breath of his earthly life, the great unseen 
God was to him his Father, in Whose love he could 
repose, and Jesus of Nazareth was his Redeemer, Who 
had died for him upon the Cross. 

That which St. Paul thus realised for all his after 
life is the truth which we have all been taught from 
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the days of our childhood. Any Christian child can 
tell that God is his Father, and that Jesus Christ is 
his Saviour. But it is evident that St. Paul not only 
knew the doctrine, but also realised the truth of it. 
The love of Christ to him was not merely a lesson 
that he had learned, but it was as real a thing to him 
as the love of its mother is a real thing to her little 
child. 

And it is this which is the heart and soul of true 
religion. The knowledge of religious truths which 
we have been taught, the utterance of approved 
religious phrases, the adoption of what have come to 
be religious habits, the deferential respect for religious 
things, or places, or persons—all this is not religion. 
The realising of God is religion. Creeds, and cere- 
monies, and hymns, and prayers, and the like, are 
the necessary accompaniments of religion, no doubt; 
but religion itself is the realising of God. 

Is God a reality to me? Is He One whom in my 
inmost being I dread and adore, and yet my Father, 
whose love to me is boundless, who calls me His 
child, and whom I trust, love, and obey ? 

Clouds and darkness are round about Him. I 
cannot conceive Him; I cannot understand Him. 
But is He so revealed to me in Jesus Christ that I 
know and am sure that He is my Father? 

Unless God becomes thus a reality to us—not merely 
a name, or an idea, but a reality—there can be no 
repentance, no faith, no obedience, and therefore no 
religion. 

It is clear that St. Paul intensely realised God. We 
cannot follow the footsteps of his strange life, we 
cannot mark the action which characterised that life, 
we cannot read the letters and treatises which he has 
written, without becoming aware at every turn that 
God was to him an ever-present reality : his King and 
his Father, the One of Whom he could truthfully say, 
‘Whose I am, and Whom I serve.” 

And it was out of this realisation of God that there 
came the fixed purpose of his life: “One thing I do.” 
All his whole life—every day of it and every detail 
of it—was lived in view of the future. In the vivid 
picture which he places before us he compares him- 
self to a runner in a race, whose eye is fixed upon the 
goal, and who strains every power of his being to 
reach it. So was it with his life. In all its changes 
and chances, in all its joys and sorrows, in all its 
toils and tumults, in all its wanderings and restings, 
the “one thing” was to press on to the future. He 
was a man of many parts and thoughts, a man of 
many plans and actions, and yet a man of one idea. 
All his thoughts, all his plans, all his actions were 
subordinate to and made to work towards the one 
idea. He lived. indeed, in the midst of this world, 
and faithfully discharged its duties, but he lived for 
that world, when he should see God and should at 
length be perfected. 

Here is the explanation of that life. It is seen to 
be all consistent; it is easy to be understood. He 
chose hardship, and pain, and poverty. And he chose 
them, not because he felt these things less than others 
feel them, for indeed he was keenly sensitive to them 
all; but he deliberately chose them because they fell 
in with the great fixed purpose of his heart. For 
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him these things were the way to the mark towards 
which he pressed. 

It will do us good to look at this man’s life, with 
its one idea, its one purpose, its “one thing.” There 
is, indeed, something grand and moving in that 
steady fixing of his eyes upon the other world. To 
many who saw him there must have seemed to be 
nothing whatever great or grand about him. Poor 
in his worldly possessions, small in stature, sickly in 
body, he must have seemed to many a half-mad 
enthusiast, a very fool for all his pains. But we can 
see, as we look at him, a great soul bound fast to the 
Eternal God. We see a man passing through this 
mortal life with his eyes steadfastly fixed on that 
future to which he pressed. We see a man whom 
neither all the delights nor all the tears of the world 
could for an instant turn aside from the “one thing ” 
which he was always doing. And the sight, as we 
look at it, is grand—it is magnificent—it is moving. 

Are our lives atall like this man’s? Ought they to 
be at all like it? Is this what it is to be religious? 
Yet how completely different are the lives of most of 
us! There are multitudes to whom the present is 
everything, and the future almost nothing. The future 
is not indeed altogether forgotten ; it is, in a sort of 
way, believed in. Sometimes, under the stress of 
sickness or sorrow, it forces itself on men’s thoughts, 
and stirs their anxiety and their fear. But yet, for 
the most part, it seems to be hidden out of sight by 
the pressing concerns of the present. 

How, in a world like this—where sorrow and joy 
are so strangely mingled together—where to many it 
is so terrible a struggle to live at all, while to others 
life is filled with delights—where so many tears are 
being shed while yet the sound of happy laughter 
makes itself heard—how, in a world like this, which 
enchants us with its joys and torments us with its 
sorrows, which has in it so much to make us smile 
and be happy and so much to make us weep and be 
sad—how can we, like St. Paul, do that “one thing,” 
and look steadily through all our sorrows and all our 
joys to the future which is before us, and live for that ? 
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If God is real to us, then St. Paul’s “one thing” 
will be possible to us also. If God is really to us the 
loving Father, who has redeemed us by the Incarna- 
tion and Death of His Son—if the forgiveness of our 
sins is a real thing to us, something that we have 
stretched out our hands to receive, and believe that 
we have grasped—if the presence and help of our 
Father is real to us as that which we have sought, 
and felt, and leaned upon in our times of need—if the 
heavenly home beyond the grave is real to us as that 
to which our hopes and aspirations go forth: then the 
“one thing” will follow, and we shall press towards 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

There are many differences which separate us one 
from another. The homes in which our lives began 
differ very widely. The natural characters which 
God has given to us are infinitely varied. The 
events which happen to us are not the same in any 
two human lives, Some are born rich or become 
rich: others are born poor or sink down _ into 
poverty. On some the sun of prosperity seems to be 
always shining: others can never emerge from the 
gloom of their sorrows. Life to some is like an easy 
drifting down the stream: to others it is an awful 
struggle. But amidst all these differences there 
is yet for all of us, whoever or whatever we may 
be, but one God and Father of us all, one Redeemer 
and Saviour, one holy vocation, one death to die, 
one blessed home for all God’s true children. 

And there is only one thing to be done for the 
peace and safety of any of us. It is the “one 
thing” which St. Paul did. It is, in the true peni- 
tence which forsakes sin, and in the humble faith 
which sees God, to trust ourselves, with all our 
sins and shortcomings and infirmities, to the tender 
compassion and love of the Saviour who died for 
us upon the Cross; and then, through all the 
changing scenes of life, to live with a steady gaze 
fixed on the life to come, and to press towards the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 


THE 
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CHAPTER V. 
** Love is ever busy with his shuttle ; 
Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
Bright gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian.” 
LONGFELLOW’s “ Spanish Student.” 


mistaken—it was Queenie Meredith whom we 
saw last night go into the Waterloo.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, you only saw the back of 
her head for half a second, and, making every allow- 
ance for your artistic eye, I don’t think you could 
recognise anyone in such a glance as that,”’ 


i TELL you, Darrell, I cannot possibly have been 
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BY EDITH LISTER, AUTHOR OF “ON STRONGER WINGS,” 


OF ALICE. 
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AWAKENING. 

“No, I was not mistaken.” 

“Well, you can easily satisfy your mind on that 
score. Go to the Waterloo after breakfast, and ask 
if the Merediths are there.” 

“T shan’t do that. Bettws-y-Coed is such a small 
place that we are sure to meet somewhere or other. 
Now, if you are quite ready, we might go down to 
the bridge, and I can finish my sketch ;” and Eric 
Sylvester rose from the table, and put his head out of 
the low latticed window to breathe-in the scent of 
the roses that clustered round it like the frame of a 
picture, turning the old-fashioned cottage into & 
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bower, and hiding the ugliness of its stone walls with 
their pink loveliness. 
“How good all this is—the air, and the flowers, and 


the sunshine! And what a change from London!” 
And he drew his head in again, and looked round at 
Darrell for an answer. They were a contrast, these 
two friends: Sylvester, tall, fair, good-looking, with 
a certain air of determination about him that spoke of 
a man who, knowing that he had to fight his way in 
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his sketch, just where Fir Island divides the water 
into two silver streams, that join again with a 
joyous bubble and splash, like friends meeting 
after a long absence, and then rush off under the 
low stone arches, singing the same old sony that 
the waters ever sing of the longing that is born in 
them to reach the sea: the song of which no one 
ever tires, for each heart finds an echoing answer to 
its music. And just now, Pont-y-Pair and Fir Island 
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“Sylvester sketched on in silence.” 


the world, would do it uncomplainingly, and come 
off victor in the end, through sheer force of will 
power: Darrell, tall and slight, with a dark re- 
fined face that seemed capable of great endurance. 
It was the face of one who had suffered, and was 
partly explained by the crutch at his side. He had 
started on the race of life heavily handicapped, for 
he was poor and was lame, and so far the world had 
not turned a smiling face towards him. 
seldom any sympathy for failure. 

“Yes, it is good to be here; and if it hadn’t been 
for you——”’ 

“No more of that, please. I thought we had 
agreed to observe a discreet silence on a topic that 
nearly brings us to blows. Now, here are my tools, 
so we'll make tracks ;” and soon they were on their 
way towards the old bridge. 

Jt was on the far side that Sylvester was taking 


Success has 





were looking their best, bathed in August sunshine ; 
as if they had put on their most festive attire to 
greet the pilgrim bands of tourists who flock every 
autumn to pay their respects to the prettiest bit of 
scenery in North Wales—the old bridge at Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

For a little time Sylvester sketched on in silence. 
while Darrell lay stretched on the grass, drinking-in 
the air and the sunshine, as only those can do who 
have spent the best part of their lives in smoky 
cities; then, rousing himself from his dreams, he 
said suddenly — 

“* How do you know the Merediths?” 

“How do I know them? Well, in point of fact, 
I don’t know them. I met Miss Meredith last April 
at the Greshams’. You know, Mrs. Gresham goes in 
for having a lot of artistic and literary lights at 
her receptions, and on this particular occasion, as 
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she could not get a big lion to come and roar for 
her, she had to put up with some little ones; so I 
had an invitation.” 

“ And you liked Miss Meredith?” 

“Yes, very much. She was different from most of 
the girls I have met there—she wasn’t ‘intense,’ and 
didn’t set up for an art critic; but for all that, she 
loves art, and understands it, too, far better than 
Mrs. Gresham herself.” 

* Poor Mrs. Gresham! She thinks she is a great 
authority, I believe. When did you see Miss Mere- 
dith again?” 

“Oh, I met her several times at different houses, 
and she was very nice to me, and used to ask me how 
I was getting on, and all that sort of thing; but we 
are in different sets, and that is a barrier in London, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, of course it is. Perhaps I am lucky to be in 
no set at all. But who are the Merediths?” 

“You must have heard of Meredith, the M.P. He 
is a self-made man and an enthusiast—a combination 
I don’t greatly love; but he is such an honest fellow, 
and acts so thoroughly up to his convictions, that no 
one could help admiring him.” 

“Oh, that’s the man. Yes, I should rather think 
you do admire him. He is very rich, is he not?” 

“Yes ; and this is the only child.” 

There was a pause, after which Sylvester burst out 
impatiently— 

“If there is one thing more than another for which 
I have a genuine contempt, it is a poor man marrying 
a rich woman,” 

“Not if he is in love with her.” 

“Oh, it makes no difference; the fact remains the 
same.” 

“It makes all the difference in the world 

But before he could finish his sentence, Sylvester 
had sprung to his feet, exclaiming— 

“There she is!” 

And, looking up, Darrell saw two dainty figures 
coming towards them: a fairy-like dark-haired girl in 
pink, and a tall slender form by her side. He thought 
she was dressed in cream, but he was only fully con- 
scious of a pair of wonderfully blue eyes that shone 
out from under the shade of soft golden hair, and 
some old lines came into his mind as he looked at her 
—“My love is like a melody that’s sweetly played 
in tune.” 

“Now, it is delightful, that we should all meet 
like this!” began Queenie, though for all her self- 
possession the colour deepened ever so little on her 
cheek. “It is such ages since I saw you, Mr. 
Sylvester, and you have never been introduced to my 
people ; now we shall be able to make friends all 
round. Mr. Sylvester—Miss Karslake, my great 
friend. I forgot you two did not know each other. 
You are staying here some time, of course?” She 
went on talking rapidly to regain her composure, 
“We are at the Waterloo—where are you? ” 

“T am staying with my friend Darrell at a funny 
o'd cottage in the village ;” and then he introduced 
Darrell to her. 

“T have heard so much about you, Mr. Darrell, and 
I sing one of your songs—it is lovely !—Alice, this is 
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Mr. Darrell, who wrote your favourite, ‘When I’m 
Away.’” 

“T think it is a great many people’s favourite.” 

Alice looked at him with interest as she spoke, for 
even a London season had not been able to rob her of 
the feeling—so strong in country-bred girls with 
aspirations beyond their surroundings—that any man 
or woman who has made a mark in the world, how- 
ever slight that mark may be, is a person to be looked 
upon with reverential awe. Darrell felt embar- 
rassed : he was not by any means what is known as 
a “popular composer,” and the “sweet incense of 
praise ” from the lips of pretty women was unknown 
tohim. But Alice put his silence down to another 
cause. 

“T daresay you are quite tired of hearing people 
say how much they like your songs; but I have 
always wanted to meet you, that I might have an 
opportunity of telling you all I thought of them.” 

Darrell turned towards her with a flush on his 
face. 

“No, Miss Karslake, I_am not at all ‘tired of hear- 
ing people say how much they like my songs.’ Ex- 
cept ‘When I’m Away,’ I don’t think my songs have 
been anything but failures—at least, so the publishers 
tell me; and as they lose by them, they are the best 
judges.” 

Something in his voice touched her. She felt she 
knew him through his music, and this acknowledg- 
ment of failure on his part made her anxious to say 
something that should show him that she, at any 
rate, sympathised with him. 

“T have always heard that it is the best work that 
is never properly appreciated—the best music, the 
best books, and the best pictures.” ; 

“It is very good of you to say so, but I am afraid I 
can’t ‘lay that flattering unction to my soul.’ Good 
work always gets known in the end, and so s 

“And so you can afford to wait,” she finished for 
him. “But where have Queenie and Mr. Sylvester 
gone?” 

“TI think they have taken that turn through the 
wood. Shall we go after them?” 

“No; we will wait here. I am rather tired ;” and 
she sat down on the grass, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation Darrell sat by her side. 

“What has made you tired 

“Oh, I don’t know ; I suppose I am lazy. At least, 
ever since we came down here Queenie and I have 
been planning all sorts of excursions, and it has ended 
with planning,” 

“Then you have been here some time?” 

“Three weeks. It is a change after London.” 

“Tt is indeed a change. I have only been here two 
days.” 

“You are staying with Mr. Sylvester?” 

“Yes; we are very old friends—ever since he came 
up to London to ‘make his fortune, twelve years 
ago.” 

“And he hasn’t made it yet?” 

“No, he hasn't made it yet ; but he has managed to 
keep the wolf from the door, and that is something in 
these hard times.” 

Alice pulled impatiently at some blades of grass, 
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She did not like the turn the conversation had taken. 
It carried her back all toovividly to the old days of 
poverty and pinching—days that she wanted to forget, 
and that faded from her memory when she was talk- 
ing to Major Latimer, whose polished, though some- 
what d/asé, manner attracted her as the outcome of 
an existence that had been passed in the Society that 
she was only beginning to know-—Society that took 
no count of “the wolf at the door,” but ignored its 
presence, as it did that of anything else that was 
unpleasant. 

Arvid yet, there was something about Darrell— 
whether it was the sense of power, or the way in 
which he accepted his position as an unsuccessful 
struggler, she could not exactly tell—that attracted 
her more than Major Latimer’s refined prosperity had 
ever done ; and if they had sat there much longer, there 
might have been a chance that, in the midst of all the 
beauty round her, and with Darrell’s dark eyes fixed 
on her, she would have in that one summer's day 
forgotten all Mrs. Griffiths’ carefully taught lessons 
of worldly wisdom. But at that moment she saw 
Queenie and Sylvester strolling towards them through 
the wood, Queenie looking lost in some happy day- 
dream, and Sylvester’s head bowed down to hers; but 
on seeing Alice, she ran to her, and began speaking 
with more than her usual volubility. 

“How lazy you and Mr. Darrell have been! Of 
course I thought you were following us; and we have 
discovered such a lovely little glade that I don’t 
think anyone has found out before. I felt a regular 
Columbus in petticoats, and I shan’t show it to you, 
on principle. Lazy people must be punished, must 
they not?” turning to Sylvester. 

He looked at her with a glance of whose mean- 
ing there could be no mistake, and she blushed 
vividly. 

“No; we will keep that little glade to ourselves, 
in memory of a very happy morning.” 

“Here’s papa!” exclaimed Queenie, turning to wel- 
come him. 

“And here you are. 
all over.” 

“Papa, this is Mr. Sylvester, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, and his friend Mr. Darrell.” 

“Delighted to see you both, I am sure. I am 
always glad to know any friend of my little girl’s. 
Are you making any stay here? ” 

“Yes; we intend to be here some weeks.” 

“Then we shall hope to see a good deal of you. 
Come and dine with us to-night—we are at the 
Waterloo—and you too, Mr. Darrell.” 

Mr. Meredith would take no refusal, and the invi- 
tation was accepted. He was the kind of man who 
generally had his own way, partly, perhaps, because 
his way was to try and make everyone he met as 
happy as he could—in their way, not in his—an art 
possessed by so few; for even the best-intentioned 
among us are fond of mapping out the lives of those 
who are dear to us as we would wish them to be, 
forgetting that the objects of our affections are apt to 
have their own views on the subject of happiness— 
views that may possibly not fit in with the future we 
have sketched out for them. Sylvester watched them 
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until the three figures were lost in the distance, and 
then he began collecting his things together. 

* What a good fellow he is! Just because we are 
his daughter's friends, he asks us up there, and is 
determined to be as friendly as possible.” 

* Because you are his daughter's friend, you mean. 
I am an outsider in this business.” 

*“ Not more of an outsider than Iam. I have told 
you my opinion of a poor man marryin;: a rich 
woman.” 

* And I have told you mine; and, as fur as one can 
judge in five minutes, I should say that Meredith is 
not the sort of man to whom money would make 
any difference where his daughter's happiness was 
concerned.” 

“T don’t flatter myself that I am in any way con- 
cerned with Miss Meredith’s happiness; the fellow 
who is will be a man to be envied. But what do you 
think of the other girl?” 

“Of Miss Karslake? She has one of the most 
beautiful faces I have ever seen; but there is some- 
She 
seems as though, when she talks, she were repeating 
someone else’s opinions, and not her own.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that she talks like a woman of the world, 
and yet I cannot help thinking that she puts on this 
manner as she does her gowns, and that, at heart, she 
is a very sweet girl, as full of dreams and tender 
fancies as every true woman should be.” 

“Well, if we see much of them, you will have 
plenty of opportunities of judging.” 

“No,” answered Darrell slowly, as they walked 
towards the cottaze, “I think not. A man in my 
position, an unknown musician, decidedly out at 
elbows, is wiser not to attempt to form any opinion 
of the true character of a young woman of fashion— 
except through books!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“‘ But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of inany far wiser than we.” 
E. A. Por. 
“ WHAT a glorious day for our pic-nic !” 

Queenie was leaning out of her bedroom window, 
breathing-in the sunshiny air, and her remark, though 
seemingly addressed to the roses that were clustering 
round her, was intended for Alice, who was busy 
putting the finishing touches to her hair at the glass. 
Not getting an answer, she turned quickly round. 

“Don’t you want to go with us to-day ?” 

“Not want to go? What can have put such an 
idea into your head? Of course I shall enjoy it even 
more than you will.” 

“Not more than I shall. I have my own private 
and confidential reasons for thinking that this pic-nic 
will be the very nicest that I ever was at. But I 
thought that perhaps you didn’t care to have a pic- 
nic in the Fairy Glen, because it is too lovely to be 
associated with ham sandwiches and game-pie ; and 
again 

“Well, this is just what I want to hear, for you 
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“ All at once Alice exclaimed, 


know quite well that the ‘game-pie’ theory is all 
nonsense,” 

Queenie hesitated, and then, evidently thinking 
that the roses had received their full share of her 
attention, she drew her head in, and sitting on the 
edge of the bed, looked thoughtfully at Alice. 

“T shan’t be one bit offended if I have guessed the 
reason why you are not very enthusiastic over the 
Fairy Glen, so you needn't mind owning up. The 
truth is, you don’t like those two young men, At 
least °—waving her hand as she saw that Alice was 
about to speak—‘“ you don’t mind them down here at 
Bettws-y-Coed, but you would not care to meet them 
again in London; they are not in your ‘set,’ and Mrs. 
Griffiths would not smile approval. Don’t be angry, 
Alice, I am sure if I were Mrs. Griffiths’ daughter, 
IT should think just the same about things as she 
does—in fact, I shouldn’t dare to do anything else ; 
and I only want you to tell me that I am right.” 

“T can’t think what made you guess.” 

“Never mind what made me guess. Answer the 
question, and respect the dignity of the Court!” 


‘Look at the mist!’”—p. 448. 


“TI do like them both very much—especially Mr. 
Sylvester.” (“Mr. Darrell, you mean,” was Queenie’s 
mental comment.) “ But, to tell you the truth——” 

“ And that’s the very thing I want to know.” 

“Well, then, I was just a little surprised at your 
mother asking them to join us to-day; she had never 
seen them before last night.” 

“But she knew that I had met Mr. Sylvester very 
often, and liked him; and she knew that they were 
alone down here, and had no friends, and she thought 
it would make it less lonely for them if we were kind 
to them.” 

“But you know very little about Mr. Sylvester or 
his friend, except that they are both poor.” 

“T suppose that is one of the advantages of not 
having a pedigree—one need not worry if one’s 
friends are without them! But about their being 
poor? Do you really think money makes any dif- 
ference, if—if one cared for anybody ?” she finished up 
lamely. 

“Then you do care for him?” 

Queenie hesitated. Some would say a heroine 
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ghould conceal her feelings even at the cost of tell- 
ing a lie; but she was not a heroine, only a loving 
woman, with ideas of her own on the subject of right 
and wrong that were perhaps ill-advised, judged by 
the modern standard of “ everyone for himself” ; but 
that, ill-advised or not, would not let her deceive her 
friend. 

“Yes, I do care for him.” Neither of them had 
mentioned Eric Sylvester by name, the personal 
pronoun being all-sufficient. “ 1 oughtn’t to own it, 
perhaps, for he has never told me that he cares for 
me; but, Alice, I don’t think when Love comes to you 
that he waits to ask whether it is right that you 
should give your heart away—he just takes it, that 
is all. Ican’'t tell you how or why, but I know that 
if I don’t marry Eric Sylvester, | shall never marry at 
all. I love him so dearly that I would rather see him 
happy—even if that meant his marrying someone 
else—than have any happiness that this world could 
give me.” 

“Oh, Queenie!” Alice felt the weakness of the 
ejaculation, but this revelation of Queenie—pretty 
butterfly Queenie—in the character 
maiden had astonished her too much to leave her in 
a position to argue the point. 

“Sometimes I fancy that he cares for me; but he 
will not say it, because I am rich and he is poor. I 
wish I were a beggar !” 

The thought crossed Alice’s mind that if Queenie 
were wandering about in picturesque rags—and 
even then, she would still be pretty—that her 
chance of becoming Eric Sylvester’s wife would be 
even smaller than now, when she was Mr. Meredith’s 
heiress; but she was too wise to suggest this to 
her. 

“T never thought you would love like that.” 

“No, I never thought so either, but I can’t help 
myself, It has come to me, and one day it will come 
to you, Alice.” 

“Never! Never! Never!” and the gong sounding, 
they both hurried off to breakfast. 

“Yes, that is the best arrangement,” Mrs. Meredith 
was saying as they came into the room: “ those two 
young men will call for you and Alice, and you four 
can walk to the Glen, and your father and I will 
drive on afterwards with the luncheon.” 


of a lovelorn 


Queenie seemed very well pleased with the arrange- 
ment, though Alice secretly wondered what Mrs. 
Griffiths would say to this un-chaperoned pairing-off 
of four young people ; “ but, after all, she has left me 
with the Merediths, and I must do as they wish,” was 
her final refleetion. So about an hour after breakfast 
the little party left the hotel, and by the time they 
had reached the Waterloo Bridge Sylvester and 
Queenie were far ahead, whilst Alice and Darrell were 
sauntering on, she walking slowly, to keep pace with 
his crutch. 


“What kind people the Merediths are! They know 


nothing about me, and very little about Sylvester, and 
yet here they are treating us like old friends, and 
taking us everywhere.” 

“Mr. Meredith is utterly devoid of social ambition, 
you see,” 

“No, I don’t quite see how that explains his 
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kindness ; but if that’s the reasoii why, then I wish 
the world was full of people like him.” 

Alice felt glad he had not guessed her real meaning, 
as she might have had a little difficulty in ex- 
plaining to this dark-eyed man that the Merediths’ 
views of society, and its obligations in finding out 
who and what people were before becoming intimate 
with them, fell far below Mrs. Griffiths’ standard— 
and, consequently, her own. But Darrell had read 
her thoughts, and was inwardly amused at her 
evident relief when he had pretended to misunder- 
stand her. “Poor child, she would be very sweet if 
they hadn’t taught her all the shibboleths of society 
so thoroughly ;” and then he remembered his own 
words to Sylvester: “It is wiser not to attempt to 
form any opinion of the true character of a young 
woman of fashion, except through books.” Yes, it was 
wiser, no doubt, but it is not always easy to be wise 
when the sun is shining, and the air is sweet with 
the scent of flowers, and the girl who seems to realise 
all your dreams is walking by your side. 

“This is your first sight of the Fairy Glen, is it not, 
Miss Karslake?” and on her assenting, he went on— 

“Then I think you must shut your eyes and let me 
guide you, and you mustn’t open them until I give 
you leave.” 

Alice agreed, and slipping her hand in his, let 
herself be led over some rocky ground—her small 
hand clasped tight in his strong one—and then heard 
him say, “Now look,” and opened her eyes to see— 
Major Latimer. He was standing with his back 
towards her, looking at the view for which she had 
been so carefully prepared, and she was conscious of 
a sudden feeling of resentment against him; he 
seemed out of place in the midst of all this quiet 
beauty—like a bit of Piccadilly dropped into the 
middle of one of Turner’s landscapes—and she 
thought that just as she had been breaking free from 
the traditions of a London season, it was certainly a 
little hard to be, as it were, brought back to earth 
again by Major Latimer. He turned, even as the 
thought was passing through her mind; and, to 
judge from the glad look of surprise, it was evident 
that her presence did not mar the beauty of the scene 
to him. 

“T thought I was getting too old to be surprised at 
anything; but this is indeed a very unexpected 
pleasure.” He had even forgotten, in the fulness of 
his astonishment, to focus her with his eyeglass, but 
he remembered it as he saw Darrell standing by her 
side, and gave him the full benefit of it. Alice in- 
troduced the two men to each other, and then said, 
rather shyly— 

“T thought you knew I was in Wales.” 

“In Wales, yes ; but I did not know that you were 
here. I have been foolish enough to let myself be 
persuaded to join a friend in a driving tour, and we 
are already so heartily sick of each other, tha’ he was 
only too glad to join some people who are going to 
attempt Snowdon, while I am thankful for this 
chance of solitary meditation.” 

“ Which I have interrupted. But I can easily leave 
you. 
He did not answer, but looked her in the eyes—a 
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look that brought the blood into her face, being one 
of admiration and amusement combined : admiration 
for her beauty, and amusement at her little attempt 
at snubbing him. 

“Major Latimer! how delightful !” 

It was Queenie who spoke, a pretty blushing 
Queenie, with a lovely light in her dark eyes that 
was not wholly born of the beauty of that autumn 
morning. That walk to the Fairy Glen had brought 
a new meaning into her life, though she could not 
tell her secret then. 

“You give me a kinder welcome than Miss Kars- 
lake did; she ‘warned me off the premises,’ so to 
speak, and couldn't even make a pretence of being 
pleased to see me,” 

“T expect the truth is that she was so very much 
charmed to see you that she could find no words to 
express her pleasure.” 

And then Mr. and Mrs. Meredith appeared, and, as a 
matter of course, Major Latimer joined the party, and, 
to do him justice, helped to make the pic-nic some- 
thing of a success; for Queenie and Sylvester were 
very silent, and Darrell seemed, as Mrs. Meredith 
afterwards complained to her husband, “as though 
something or other had vexed him.” 

After luncheon, it was the most natural thing in 
the world that Queenie and Sylvester should go off 
fern-hunting, and that Mr. and Mrs.‘Meredith should 
propose driving home again; but what did not seem 
the most natural thing in the world—at any rate, 
to Alice—was that Darrell should complain of being 
tired and ask for a lift home: an arrangement which 
left her practically alone with Major Latimer. She 
felt angry with him for being there, and it even 
seemed to her that his personality spoilt the beauty 
of the scene as much as the smoke of his cigar tainted 
the air she breathed. 

“Don’t you feel just as if we were in London? 
Only a very slight effort of the imagination is re- 
quired to turn all this greenery into four walls, and 
there you are.” 

“T didn’t feel it until I saw you; I felt like a 
different person altogether—more like the Alice Kars- 
lake who used to pride herself on being a regular 
country girl.” 

“And I came and destroyed the illusion, and 
brought an ‘atmosphere of cities’ with me, and 
turned the ‘regular country girl’ into the fashionable 
Miss Karslake again? I ought to say I am very 
sorry, I suppose ; but Iam not. You see, I only know 
you in the latter character, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to like what I know.” 

Alice felt she could not bring herself to dislike this 
man, especially when he spoke of himself as old, for 
then she remembered Mrs. Griffiths’ story of that 
unhappy little love-tale of his, and she forgave the 
man much, in memory of the boy's disappointment. 
Pity for that boy—who must have been so very 
different from the man by her side—kept her silent, 
and she was rather startled when he said— 


»” 


“ Where did you pick up those two fellows ? 

“They are friends of the Merediths.” 

“And I should very much like to know what 
Meredith knows about them. He can, of course, 


choose his own friends, and introdtice them to his 
pretty daughter if he likes; but he should »emember 
that you are a different person altogether. Darrell— 
where have I heard the name? ” 

“He wrote ‘When I’m Away.’” 

“T know the man—he teaches music. My little 
niece is one of his pupils. I don’t want to say any- 
thing against him, but do you think Mrs. Griffiths 
would care for your wandering all over Wales with a 
lame music-master? I daresay he is a very good 
fellow, but, all the same, I don’t think she would 
quite like it.” 

Alice did not answer. She could picture how 
Queenie would have fought Darrell’s battles, and 
have claimed him as a friend ; but somehow it seemed 
to her, listening to Latimer’s quiet condemnation, 
quite one thing to know the composer of a very 
haunting song, and another to be spoken of as the 
friend of a “lame music-master”; and yet, how she 
hated herself for even tacitly agreeing with Major 
Latimer ! 

And now, having settled the question of Lawrence 
Darrell to his satisfaction, he began to speak of him- 
self—of how he had missed her, of his loneliness, and 
a great deal more in the same strain. Perhaps the 
Fairy Glen is, above all places, one in which it is 
“easy to woo and to be wooed,” but yet she felt that 
something was wanting in all he said to her. She 
could not tell what it was that she missed; she was 
only conscious of the want. And then Queenie and 
Sylvester came to them, and said it was time to go 
home, and Alice was grateful to them for stopping the 
flow of Major Latimer’s eloquence. She did not want 
to lose him as a lover, but she did not want him to 
make love to her just then. The four walked back 
together, so that even his good-bye was not said to her 
alone. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“Yet one thing, one, in my soul's full scope, 
Either I missed, or itself missed me.” 
RoBERT BROWNING. 

More than three weeks had passed since the pic-nic 
in the Fairy Glen, and Queenie’s engagement to Eric 
Sylvester seemed quite an old story, or, to use her 
own words, “I can’t believe there ever was a time 
when we didn’t belong to each other.” Major Latimer 
had driven off with his friend, and Alice had heard 
nothing more of him, though she guessed that he had 
something to do with a letter she received from Mrs. 
Griffiths, in which that lady said: “Mind you are 
very careful in forming any new friendships. The 
Merediths are delightful people, but, as you know. 
their ideas are somewhat crude, and they are not as 
particular as I should be as to whom they know, etc. 
This Mr. Darrell may be a charming man, but as I 
could not receive a music-master as a guest in my 
house, I think you will understand that you had 
better not treat him as a friend, for then it would be 
awkward to ignore him on your return to London.” 

“Major Latimer, of course!” was Alice’s mental 
comment on the letter. 

At first she was very angry. By what right did he 
interfere with her friendships? Then she reflected : 
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After all, there was some truth in what Mrs. Griffiths 
said. It would be decidedly “awkward” to ignore 
the presence of a man whom she had seen every day 
for more than three weeks; and a memory of how 
those dark eyes would look into hers with a re- 
proachful contempt made her blush, even though she 
was alone in her own little room. No; things had 
gone too far now for her to take Mrs. Griffiths’ advice ; 
she must be just the same to him until the end, 
«which will be when I pack up my boxes, and go 
pack to be the ‘fashionable Miss Karslake’ again ” ; 
and deep down in her heart she knew that she should 
be sorry when she said good-bye to—the Merediths, of 
course. 

So the days had gone on, happy, lazy days, in which 
she had managed to form a good many opinions about 
Welsh scenery, and perhaps a good many more about 
Darrell himself. She spoke openly to him, uncon- 
sciously showing him the best and worst of herself : 
her natural sweetness of disposition and the artificial 
self that longed for all the good things of life— 
wealth, position, and pleasure ; and his heart was full 
of pity for her, though Alice would have been very 
much astonished had she known it. She had pitied 
herself in the old days, but never now. 

Lost though Queenie was in her dreams of happi- 
ness, there was yet one thing which she had set her 
heart on doing, and that was the ascent of Snowdon. 

“T know it’s commonplace, and that everyone does 
it; but then, it doesn’t do to set yourself up against 
universal opinion in that way. Snowdon is a very 
respectable mountain—any mountain is respectable 
that has been responsible for lots of deaths—and it 
will be a sort of insult to a ‘highly respectable hill’ 
if we don’t go to see what it is like, for it can’t very 
well come to us.” 

Yet, somehow or other, something always happened 
to prevent this mark of respect being paid to the 
“highly respectable hill,” until Darrell suggested 
that they should accept the inevitable, and agree to 
look upon Snowdon as the El Dorado of their dreams: 
a kind of embodiment of the unattainable; and 
“perhaps all the dearer for being unattainable,” he 
added, with a glance at Alice. But this did not 
suit Queenie. 

“T never like to give in when my mind is set on 
anything.” And so it was arranged that they should 
drive to Llanberis the night before, sleep at the little 
inn, and make the ascent the next morning: and the 
day after was to be a day of good-byes, for Darrell 
and Sylvester were going to London, while Alice and 
the Merediths would go to town by easier stages ; 
“and all our happy time will be over,” sighed 
Queenie. But though she was a queen at home, and 
had added yet another devoted slave to her train, 
Queenie was to find that she could not command 
“queen's weather.” It had been a lovely clear 
star-light night when they had reached Llanberis— 
Mrs. Meredith stayed behind at Bettws-y-Coed, saying 
she was too old for climbing mountains—with every 
promise of a fair to-morrow; but alas! for their 
hopes. The morning brought a dull, cloudy sky, 
with furtive attempts at drizzling rain, and Snowdon 
had put on his night-cap ! 
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“Tt would be madness to attempt it,” was Mr. 
Meredith’s verdict at the early breakfast. “I am 
sorry you are disappointed, Queenie, but there is such 
a thing as common sense.” 

Queenie looked obstinate. 

“[ have often heard people say that a morning like 
this is the very best time for Snowdon—far better 
than too much sunshine ; it is sure to clear later on.” 

And an appeal to the landlord confirmed her 
opinion— 

“It was not at all a bad day, considering the time 
of year, chose on to October ; and with a guide, it would 
be perfectly safe, and the sun would shine out long 
before they got to the top, and the view be perfect.” 

And so common sense, in the person of Mr. Meredith, 
was overruled for once. It really seemed as if the 
landlord’s prophecy was right. There was a break 
in the clouds, and the sun began to shine. 

“What a pity you can’t come too, Mr. Darrell!” 
said Queenie. 

“ Yes ; but though my crutch does wonders for me, 
I can hardly expect to use it as an alpenstock, can I? 
I must be content to study Snowdon from its base.” 

“T believe that is the way Miss Karslake would 
prefer to study it,” said Mr. Meredith. “Don't 
attempt the ascent if you had rather not,” he added 
kindly. “Darrell will look after you.” 

Alice hesitated. She thought of Mrs. Griffiths’ 
warning ; but she did not wish to “conquer Snow- 
don,” as Queenie said; and then there was Darrell 
to consider. It seemed unkind to leave him alone. 

“Don’t come, Alice, if you’d rather not,” said 
Queenie ; and Alice admitted that she would “ rather 
not.” In looking back afterwards, she never quite 
blamed herself, for she felt that things had been 
decided for her. 

“Now we have the whole day to ourselves, Miss 
Karslake, and it only remains for you to say what we 
shall do with it.” 

They were standing at the foot of Snowdon, 
watching the figures of the party grow less and less, 
until a curve hid them from their sight ; though not 
before Alice had noticed with some amusement that 
it was Mr. Meredith who was keeping close to the 
guide, while Queenie and Sylvester seemed inclined to 
choose a path for themselves. 

“ Well, what do you say to exploring a little on our 
own account? It must be lovely all round here. Let 
us see if we cannot find out something picturesque for 
ourselves, without climbing to the top of a mountain 
to do it.” 

Darrell agreed with her. It did not matter very 
much to him where she led him, as he knew that any 
place would seem beautiful to him if Alice Karslake 
were there ; and this was the last day they would be 
together. unless They turned off from the beaten 
track, and wandered first through a bit of moorland 
that was golden with gorse. and then into a rocky 
lane, with stunted trees growing on its craggy sides, 
that Alice dignified by the name of a mountain 
gorge, and on to a wilder bit of moorland than the 
first. with a little stream running through it. They 
had been talking rather desultory talk, as people 
often do who have much to tell each other before 
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they say ‘“ Good-bye.” Neither liked to say what they 
really wanted to, so they wasted time in those little 
commonplaces that have rather a dreary significance 
when the heart is full of tenderer things. 

All at once Alice exclaimed, ‘Look at the mist ! 
I can hardly see an inch before me ;” and sure enough 
the mist was rolling towards them like a white sea, 
covering the gorse bushes, and hardly letting them 
see each other's faces, while a heavy drizzling rain 
began to fall. 

“Shall we go back? I don’t iike this; we seem all 
alone in a world of white shadows.” 

“T don’t think it would be easy to find our way 
back, even to your ‘gorge.’ We must make the best 
of it, and get near those gorse bushes. There, now: 
you are not so very uncomfortable,” he added, when 
they had chosen a sheltered ‘spot. “And not 
frightened, with me to take care of you?” 

The mist was wrapping them round like a cloak, 
but his face was very close to hers, and something in 
the dark eyes stopped the little joke she would have 
made at her own expense. Almost to her own sur- 
prise, she only answered very softly— 

“No, not frightened.” 

“You said just now ’—and his voice, in spite of 
himself, trembled ever so little—‘that we were 
‘alone in a world of white shadows.’ Iam glad you 
said that, for it makes it all the easier for me to tell 
you something that I have been wanting to do for a 
long time.” 

Alice did not answer. She felt that he was master 
of the situation, and must say what he would without 
let or hindrance from her. 

“Perhaps it is foolish of me to tell you this ; but 
then, the best things in life are foolishness unless you 
can work them out as you want, and that is for you 
to decide, We are alone together, as you said, and 
you have told me that you are not frightened with 
me—you can trust me to take care of you. Do you 
think you can trust yourself to me altogether—for 
always? I love you—well, more than I could ever 
tell you, for it is not easy to put love into words. 
Will you take my love?” 

She could not speak, for she was at war with her- 
self. How could she give herself to him, a lame 
music-master, whom Mrs. Griffiths had distinctly 
told her she could not even “receive as a guest”? 
And yet, why did his words thrill her so, and open 
out such possibilities of a future that should be golden 
with love-lit happiness? Why did she feel for him 
as she had never thought she could feel for any man? 
And why did his words pain her so, and weigh her 
down with the sense of how little she deserved such 
love? Poor Alice! She did not know that the birth 
of a soul, the shaking off of the fetters of unreality, 
could never come without sharp pain—the cruel pain 
of self-revelation. But Darrell did not understand 
her silence, for even love cannot always give us in- 
sight into another heart. 

“Won’t you give me an answer? I know I am 
poor, but I am working my way up in the world; and 
if I had an object in my life—someone to work for, 
someone to make a name for—I think I shouldn't 
always be the poor beggar Iam now. Poverty didn’t 


stand in Sylvester’s way. -Can’t you give me & word 
of hope?” 

Yes, she must speak, and tell him the truth, “And 
when he knows what I really am, he won't want me 
any more,” she thought bitterly. 

“T do like you,” she began ; but the eager light that 
came into his eyes showed her that she had made a 
very false start. “I mean, not in the way you want, 
You must be patient with me, Mr. Darrell, and try to 
understand me, for I want to tell you the truth; but 
it is very hard,” she ended, with something that was 
suspiciously like a sob, It was very hard, she found, 
to put away happiness that she might live up to Mrs, 
Griffiths’ standard. 

“ T will be very patient.” 

“Then I like you very much—more than I have 
ever liked anyone; but I could not marry you, I 
know what poverty is—I have seen it at home ; and I 
know that it divides people who began by loving each 
other, and in the end it drives love quite away. Oh, 
yes, I know all this,” she went on, afraid that he was 
going to speak, “and I dread it. You may despise me 
if you like, but I am afraid of poverty and of all it 
brings—the cares and the little daily humiliations: 
not even love could make up for it.” 

“You have been very honest, Miss Karslake, and 
I am sure you have told me the truth. Will you 
tell me one thing more? If I had been rich—like 
Latimer, for instance—is your ‘liking ’ for me strong 
enough to have let you give me another answer 
then?” 

“Oh, you are cruel to me! You make me vile in 
my own eyes!” She started to her feet, and her blue 
eyes flashed upon him, while her lips trembled. “ You 
have made me say things I should never have said, 
and I-—I hate you for it!” 

She looked so lovely as she stood there—a child in 
her anger, a woman in her shame—that Darrell felt a 
wild desire to take her in his arms and kiss her tears 
away, and tell her that his love was so great that it 
should shield her from the very poverty she dreaded, 
and make their joint lives beautiful; but pride held 
him back. Why should he give her another chance of 
scorning him? 

The mist had rolled away almost as suddenly as it 
came, and the sun shone out upon them, The “ world 
of white shadows” had gone, and they turned their 
steps towards the inn. 

It was a silent walk. Alice thought that she had 
done the only right thing in refusing him, and yet, 
why did she feel such a blank? She didn’t regret it. 
If he asked her the same question again, she should 
give him the same answer; but something told her 
that he would never ask her that question again. 
Could it be this that was making her heart ache— 
the knowledge that she would never hear him say 
again that he loved her? The raindrops hung on the 
spiders’ webs, and the sun touched them so that the 
hedgerows seemed covered with a network of silver, 
but Alice hardly saw it, for she was in a dream. As 
they neared the inn, Darrell spoke— 

“You forgive me for all I have said?” 

“T have nothing to forgive ;” and she walked into 
the house and left him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
t The shepherd in the flowery glen 
In shepherd phrase will woo, 
The courtier tells a finer tale, 
But is his heart as true?” 
URNS, 

LonpoN again: a London that 
was just beginning to awake from 
its autumn sleep, and preparing Hi 
to receive back its children from ¥ iM 
their wanderings over hill and | i ii 
dale, by the sea-shore, or among 
miles of moorland heather. 
Though it was only the begin- 
ning of October, the streets were 
already full of familiar faces ; 
men were lounging in their ac- 
customed places in the clubs, and 
women doing their best to make 
their disused drawing-rooms look 
homelike again—in short, town 
was beginning to fill. The change 
and excitement of London after 
the country, and the good-byes 
she had just said to the Merediths, 
gave Alice plenty to think about 
asshe rolled along in Mrs. Griffiths’ 
carriage, which had been sent to 
meet her at the station, and helped 
to make her forget that other 
good-bye that she had so lately 
said, “in the mist and the rain,” 
to Lawrence Darrell. After all, 
it was good to be back again. 
Lovely scenery was all very well, 
but the human faces she saw in 
the streets were more full of 
interest to her than mountains 
and streams; in her way, she was a bit of 
a philosopher, but it was the kindly philo- 
sophy that is born of a love for the life 
of great cities, and not the asceticism that 
prefers a meditation in solitary places. 
To-day her philosophy was standing her in 
good stead, for it told ner that she had done a wise 
thing in refusing to cast in her lot with a poor man. 

“I like all the good things of life. and I only told 
him the truth when I said so. Why, even this 
carriage—how different it is from the jolting old cab I 
had when I came up to town; and if I had married 
him, I suppose even cabs would have been a luxury 
beyond my means. No; I did the right thing for 
us both.” 

Just then, from the carriage window, she saw a 
pair of lovers walking up the Bayswater Road. The 
girl was slight and fair, with a certain dainty 
prettiness about her, in spite of her shabby dress, that 
somehow or other reminded Alice of Queenie 
Meredith. And the man—yes, he was certainly like 
Darrell. He was bending down to the girl with such 
a tender protecting look upon his face, while she 
smiled up at him with an air of perfect trust. The 
carriage rolled past them, and Alice told herself 
angrily that it did not matter to her if people chose 
to go about the world looking ridiculously happy. 
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“A sweet sad face in the glass.”—p. 450. 


But yet this little glimpse of another side of life— 
life without gny of those “ good things” she thought 
so necessary—made her dissatisfied with herself, and 
for one little minute she was half-inclined to ask 
herself had she done so wisely, after all? 

“T am glad to have you back again,” was Mrs. 
Griffiths’ greeting ; “and how well you are looking! 
A trifle tanned, perhaps, but that is only what I 
might have expected, after your running wild all this 
time. You will have to wear a dark gown to-night— 
the green one will do very well—and then the tan 
won't be noticed by candle-light.” 

“To-night?”’ echoed Alice. 

“Yes; didn’t you get my last letter? The Munroes 
have asked us to dinner. Only quite a quiet affair, 
for nearly everyone is out of town still.” 
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* And you accepted ? ” 

~ Yes, of course I acvepted,” answered Mrs. Griffiths 
rather sharply. “Didi't I say we were going? 
What is the matter with you? You can hardly have 
had the opportunity of getting tired of dinner-parties 
in Wales, and I should have thought it would be a 
delightful change after the dull time you must have 
had down there. Major Latimer told me you looked 
bored to death.” 

It was only by a very great effort that Alice saved 
herself from saying that she had never felt bored 
until she saw Major Latimer; but she murmured 
something about “the long journey” and “ feeling 
tired.” 

“People must remember the duty they owe to 
Society.” And the tone in which Mrs. Griffiths 
spoke made Alice feel that she was guilty of a crime 
in having been tired, or, at any rate, in having 
mentioned such an insignificant fact. 

* How did you leave Mrs. McKenzie?” 

“She was nearly well; very weak, of course, after 
her long illness, but quite convalescent. I had a 
wretched time of it, for I never feel in my element 
in a sick-room—though the nurse did everything for 
her ; still, there was the responsibility of it all, and 
that is so trying.” 

Alice tried to look sympathetic over her tea and 
muffins. Decidedly, Mrs. Griffiths’ appearance did not 
seem to indicate that it was her mission in life to 
look after the sick and sorrowful; for even the very 
rustle of her gown suggested a reception-room as 
more suited to her individuality, the folds in their 
richness seeming to demand a respectful admira- 
tion. 

“T am sure I don’t know what I should have done 
if it hadn’t been for the Munroes ; they were really 
most kind. But tell me all about yourself, Alice, and 
how you got on with the Merediths. What is all 
this about Queenie’s engagement? Very extraordinary, 
I call it.” 

“ Extraordinary ? ” 

“Yes, if what I have heard is true: that this Mr. 
Sylvester is a penniless artist, who has not even made 
a name for himself. I know the Merediths well 
enough by this time not to be so very much surprised 
at anything they do; but I did think they would 
have cared a little about the man who married their 
only daughter.” 

“But they do care very much. Mr. Sylvester is a 
very good man; and, besides, he and Queenie love 
one another.” 

“My dear Alice, what do you know about this 
young man, that you are willing to go bail for his 
possessing all the virtues in his own person?” But 
she looked narrowly at her as she spoke, not quite 
appreciating the end of the sentence. Alice had spoken 
as if love made up for everything, even for the want 
of money and social position ; and such sentiments 
were hardly likely to meet with Mrs. Griffiths’ ap- 
proval. 

“ Perhaps I don’t know very much about him; but 
still, you can’t see a man every day for nearly five 
weeks without knowing him pretty well.” 

“Ah! that reminds me. What did you think of the 


lame music-master? I was rather vexed with the 
Merediths for letting him join your party.” 

At one time Alice had thought of telling Mrs, 
Griffiths about Darrell’s offer—partly because she felt 
that, being her adopted daughter, she ought not to 
conceal anything of the kind from her, but still more 
because she longed to have someone to approve of 
what she had done. But this allusion to her lover ag 
“the lame music-master” settled the point. How 
could she tell the story of that misty morning to 
unsympathetic ears? And so she contented herself 
with very vague answers, that certainly did not in 
any way satisfy Mrs. Griffiths. 

“Well, to judge from all you tell me,” she said at 
last, exasperated at her want of success in pumping 
information out of Alice, “the Welsh scheme was in 
every sense a failure, for you don’t even seem to have 
enjoyed yourself. I should have done better to have 
taken you with me to Scotland, where, even if you 
had been dull, you would at least not have met any 
objectionable people. Now go to your room. Evans 
is waiting to see about your dress.” 

And Alice went up-stairs, feeling very much likea 
naughty child sent out of the room for a punishment. 
The green gown being finally settled upon, she was 
left alone, for Evans had to dress Mrs. Griffiths; and 
Alice was quite capable of managing that important 
function for herself. 

As she arranged her wealth of shimmering hair, 
and saw the reflection of a sweet sad face in the glass, 
she wondered whether it was not a cage that she 
was prisoned in, even though it might be made to 
look as little like one as possible. After all, she had 
no right to be here; the length of her stay depended 
entirely on Mrs. Griffiths’ goodwill and pleasure, and 
her own absolute submission. This gorgeous room 
was not hers: the only room that she had any right 
to call her own was the shabby bedroom where she 
had said good-bye to Milly, in her home down in the 
Fens. 

“T ama plaything: that is all; and as long as I 
look pretty and behave nicely, I am in favour. Well, 
then, the only thing is to please her, and to give in to 
her in everything.” 

As far as looking pretty went, she had certainly 
succeeded, as a glance at Mrs. Griffiths’ face told 
her. 

“Green suits you very well, Alice,and makes you 
look so fair.” That had been all she had said, but her 
eyes added: “ And I am satisfied with you.” 

The Munroes’ “quiet little dinner” turned out to 
be one of twenty, with an “At Home” afterwards, 
and Alice was taken in by a boy fresh from Sand- 
hurst—very shy, but with an exaggerated opinion of 
his own importance. At first he rather amused her, 
but she soon got bored, and, looking round the table, 
was delighted to see Major Latimer, though he was 
too far off for more than a smile and a bow. 

“Do you know Latimer?”- asked the little sub. 
“Funny old chap, isn’t he? Dying to get married. 
and can’t make up his mind who he will offer his 
hand and heart to.” 

Alice was silent. 

* Any girl would have him; he’s so awfully rich!” 























« And do you think that makes any difference ? ” 

“Qh, come now, Miss Karslake, you ’re chaffing me. 
Why, every girl cares for money. A poor fellow 
hasn’t the ghost of a chance.” 

The hostess, rising, spared her the pain of a reply. 
How horribly vulgar Sandhurst boys were! she 
thought; and yet she knew that what he had said was 
not so very different, after all, from the sentiments she 
had been careful to impress upon Darrell when he 
had asked her to share his poverty; it was only the 
way he had put it that was a trifle coarse. But when 
Major Latimer joined her in the drawing-room, and 
she saw the boy's eyes fixed on her, she blushed hotly, 
for she knew what he was thinking. 

“Come into the conservatory. I want to talk to 
you.” 

Major Latimer always spoke in a_half-possessive 
way to her, and perhaps he was not altogether sorry 
to be seen with the prettiest girl in the room. She 
followed him a little wearily. She was rather tired of 
these long talks with him in solitary corners. But she 
must go through with it, and Major Latimer, finding a 
lounge for two under the shade of stately palms in a 
corner where the air was heavy with the scent of hot- 
house flowers, she felt ready to resign herself to Fate 
—even if Fate assumed the personality of a middle- 
aged man with an eyeglass ! 

“You have had my letter?” 

“Your letter? I don’t quite understand!” She 
was startled into attention, for this abrupt beginning 
was very different from the Society commonplaces to 
which she was accustomed from Major Latimer, and 
of which she was genuinely tired. He had made love 
so often, that perhaps it was hardly to be expected 
that he should have anything very original left to 
say on the subject ; but this Alice did not know. He 
was looking at her now with a rather amused ex- 
pression on his face. 

“You have evidently not received it. I suppose I 
did not post it in time, and you will find it on your 
return. After all, there is nothing very wonderful in 
my having written you a letter to welcome you back 
to town.” 

“No, of course not; and that is why you wrote 
to me?” 

“That, and another reason. But you can read the 
letter, and see for yourself. We met under very 

different circumstances last time—rustic scenery and 
all that sort of thing—though I remember you told 
me that when you saw me you felt as if you were 
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back in London again. I have never been able to 
quite make up my mind as to whether I was to take 
that as a compliment or not.” 

“JT suppose it would depend on whether I liked 
London or the country best.” 

“Yes; naturally it would. Well, which do you 
like best?” 

“Tt depends on the mood I am in. I used to love 
the country, but to-day I felt very glad to see the 
streets again, and, better still, the crowds of 
faces.” 

“Then am I to understand from this that you 
were getting just a little tired of Bettws-y-Coed, and 
were glad to see me as a change to vary the monotony 
of mountain scenery and rustic lovers?” 

“ Rustic lovers ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. You will admit that Sylvester, at 
any rate, was very much of a lover; and when I saw 
you with your eyes shut, letting that lame fellow 
guide you to get a good view, it looked rather lover- 
like—quite romantic, in fact.” He leant forward and 
looked into her face as he spoke, as if to see how she 
would take this allusion to Darrell, for he was a 
keener observer than Mrs. Griffiths, and noticed the 
change in Alice which that lady only suspected. 
But except that she turned a shade paler, there was 
not much to notice; for Alice Karslake had learnt 
that first lesson that Society insists on-—the art of 
concealing all feeling and emotion. Just then, her 
Sandhurst friend came up to them with a twinkle in 
his eye, which all his efforts to look unnaturally 
grave could not conceal. 

“I’m awfully sorry to interrupt you, but Mrs. 
Griffiths has sent me to fetch Miss Karslake.” 

“You can tell Mrs. Griffiths that I will bring Miss 
Karslake.” And the boy went off, much relieved. 

As Major Latimer took her down the steps, he 
whispered — 

“You will find my letter. Good-night.” And then 
the carriage bore her away. 

“There, go to bed ; you look tired.” 

And Alice, nothing loth, kissed Mrs. Griffiths, and 
went to her own room. Yes, there it was on her 
dressing-table—a square envelope, addressed to Miss 
Alice Karslake. She opened it with trembling fingers, 
and read it through. It was what she had expected : 
a chance of possessing all the good things she had 
longed for, of saying good-bye to poverty ; for it was 
an offer of marriage from Major Latimer. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


** Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, that have I given unto you, as I said unto Moses.”—JosHva i. 3. 


HERE are many 
curious legends 
regarding the 
way in which 
land grants were 
given in former 
times. We read 
of one man who 
got from his king 
as much land as 
he could ride 
round while the 
king slept; of 
another who was 
granted as much 
ig land as could be 
2 covered by a 

bull’s hide, which 
he cut into a continuous narrow strip, capable of en- 
closing a large area; of a third who was promised as 
much land as a bushel of barley would sow, which he 
was careful to sow as sparsely as possible, so that it 
might extend the borders of his farm to the utmost 
limits. At an annual fair, held in August, at the vil- 
lage of Carnwath, in Scotland, a foot-race is run as the 
tenure by which the property in the neighbourhood is 
held by the Lockhart family. The prize is a pair of 
red hose or stockings, and the proprietor used to 
have a messenger ready whenever the race was run 
to tell the result to the Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

In conformity with these ancient methods of land 
measuring, God promised to Moses first, and renewed 
His promise to Joshua after the death of Moses, that 
He would give the Israelites every place that the sole 
of their foot should tread upon. It was a primitive 
custom to measure out the land that was to be cul- 
tivated or built upon by the foot ; and a foot is still 
one of the terms of measurement among us derived 
from the human member. By primitive people the 
footprint was regarded as the symbol of possession, 
denoting that the land had been marked out by the 
foot of the individual, and so acquired as his own 
property. Some scholars derive the origin of the word 
“possession” itself from pedis positio, the position of 
the foot ; and it was a maxim of the ancient jurists 
that whatever a person’s foot touched was his. On the 
tombs of the ancient Romans, Christians and Pagans 
alike, is often sculptured the symbol of a foot, to 
indicate that these tombs were the property of the 
persons who reposed in them. This primitive cere- 
mony will also explain the allusion in the 108th 
Psalm. where God speaks of dividing Shechem and 
meting out the valley of Succoth, casting His shoe 
over Edom, and triumphing over Philistia, and in 
this way taking possession for His people of the whole 
land of Canaan. While the Book of Ruth informs us 
that taking off the shoe from the foot signified the 
transfer or renunciation of property or of rights. 








You will observe that in all these primitive methods 
of allotting land—strange as some of them may appear 
to the modern legal mind—there was something to be 
done by the possessor himself in order to get posses- 
sion. His tenure was made valid only by some per- 
sonal act in connection with the property. He could 
not own a tract of land which he had not seen, as you 
might do in Australia, or New Zealand, or in the 
backwoods of America, although you were never 
there. It was necessary, in order that the land 
should become his, that he should do something in 
connection with it which implied a personal appro- 
priation on the spot. This is the true significance of 
the curious antique rites by which persons got pos- 
session of land. They measured it with their feet, 
not only in marking it off, but also by passing fre- 
quently to and fro over its surface in ploughing and 
sowing, and all the other labours required for its cul- 
tivation, and thus literally obtained a foothold in it. 
And the same principle holds good still, although 
these quaint archaic customs have long been discon- 
tinued. As regards the new lands in the colonies 
bestowed upon emigrants by Government, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the persons to whom they are 
allotted should cultivate the ground and erect build- 
ings on it in order to secure their right of possession. 
They cannot hold their lands merely upon paper, 
without ever coming near them, or doing anything to 
reclaim them from the wilderness. It is thus a uni- 
versally recognised principle that the right of owner- 
ship of the earth is acquired by human labour, man 
bringing himself in some form or other into direct 
personal contact with the soil. This is the ultimate 
ground of ownership to which all can appeal. 

God gave Abraham the promise of possessing the 
Holy Land, but Abraham did not get the fulfilment 
of that promise by remaining in Ur of the Chal- 
dees. He had to leave his home, journey over the 
wide intervening desert, and traverse on foot the 
land of promise from end to end. His frequent jour- 
neyings from Dan to Beersheba, over the length and 
breadth of the land, were for the purpose of taking 
possession of it by the old rite of foot measure- 
ment. It is true that this sojourning in the land 
did not give him at the moment actual possession 
of it, for the time was not ripe. He did not, in 
point of fact, own one foot-length of the land ex- 
cept the cave where he buried his dead, and which 
he bought from the sons of Heth, He sojourned 
as a stranger with his flocks and herds on the 
desolate heights, from which he could gaze over the 
rich valleys golden with the corn of the idolatrous 
Canaanites ; but not a rood did the Lord allow him 
to possess in all these fair and fertile landscapes which 
with weary feet he had measured out. And yet the 
land was truly all his own by this rite. The 
patriarchs held it by the tenure of a covenant promise, 
supplemented by their own personal appropriation 
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of it by- walking over 
it, and pitching their 
tents in all its places, 
And on the faith 
of that promise they 
lived and died as pil- 
grims and strangers on 
earth. 

To Moses the promise 
was renewed, that the 
land of Canaan should 
belong to the Israelites, 
when he was leading them through the wilderness. 
The Israelites in the desert looked forward to 
the possession of the land as the consummation 
of all their hopes. In contrast with the slavery of 
Egypt, and the toil and privations of the wilderness, 
it seemed a blessed haven of rest. And yet not 
one of all the generation that left Egypt, with the 
exception of Caleb and Joshua, set a foot within 
the borders of the Promised Land. Their carcases 
fell in the wilderness because of their unbelief. 
Even Moses, their great leader, could not so much 
as cast his shoe over the land. He touched its 
southern limits with his feet, but might not enter 
in, because one hasty speech opposed an insuperable 
barrier. When the wanderings in the wilderness 
were nearly ended, the Divine voice twice intimated 
to him that he should see the future home of his 
people, but should not cross over with them. “Get 
thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto Mount 
Nebo, and behold the Land of Canaan, and die on 
the mount.” Alone, from the summit of the moun- 
tain he gazed forth upon the glorious scene of hill 
and valley opened out before his eyes. It was all 
the inheritance of his race; it was all secured by 
covenant right; it was all actually measured out 
by the feet of the patriarchs. And yet he could 
take possession of it only with his eyes, not with 
the sole of his foot. But in this frustration of hope 
there was a profound spiritual lesson. It led the 
Israelites—who missed the great leader when they 
crossed the Jordan and settled down in their pos- 
sessions, and wondered why he who shared their 
toils should have been denied their reward—to think 
that there was some better recompense provided for 
him by God in some heavenly land of which the 
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earthly Canaan was 
but a dim shadow. 

Afterwards, 
when, instead of the 
fathers, the children actually entered the land, the old 
promise made to Abraham, to each of the patriarchs in 
turn, and to Moses, was repeated to Joshua: “ Every 
place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, that 
have I given unto you.” Observe the terms of the pro- 
mise. They are put in the past tense, not in the future: 
“that have I given unto you.” It was a foregone con- 
clusion. The Israelites were not merely to obtain a new 
country, but an old inheritance. It had already been 
given to Abraham; it had been pledged over and 
over again to each of the patriarchs; it had been 
solemnly sealed to Moses. They were simply taking 
actual possession of what had long been virtually 
their own. But how were they to get possession? 
According to the old principle involved in the allot- 
ment of land. The country was held by heathen 
usurpers ; they must be driven out by toil and blood- 
shed. The Israelites would have to win it foot by 
foot in a series of battles, in which each victory 
would provoke a new combination of their foes. 
They would find that the trials and privations of the 
wilderness would be repeated in preserving the rest in 
Canaan which they should ultimately win. For it 
was no lotus-land of ease and indulgence that was 
theirs, but a land in which they were to serve the 
Lord more faithfully amid its happier and more per- 
manent circumstances than they had served Him 
amid the evils of their wilderness-life. 

God meant to give to the descendants of Abraham a 
large territory, a magnificent possession. There is 
nothing mean, or petty, or narrow in God’s promises 
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or gifts. All is worthy of His boundless love and 
grace. Not only did He promise to Abraham and to 


each of the patriarchs that their seed should be as 
the stars of heaven and as the sand on the sea-shore 
in number, but He promised to give this vast multi- 
tude a possession commensurate with their vastness. 
When He repeated the promise to Moses on the 
borders of Canaan, He described the geographical 
boundaries of the land which He destined for His 
people. He promised that if they diligently kept 
all His commandments, not only would He drive out 
all the nations of Canaan before them, but that 
they should also possess the territories of nations 
greater and mightier than themselves. ‘“ Every 
place whereon the sole of your feet shall tread 
shall be yours; from the wilderness and Lebanon, 
from the river, the river Euphrates, even unto the 
uttermost sea shall your coast be.” And this mag- 
nificent promise was reiterated and confirmed to 
Joshua when he entered Canaan, in precisely the 
same terms. God fixed the boundaries of the Land of 
Promise from the Mediterranean Sea to the river 
Euphrates, and from the range of Lebanon to the 
Egyptian and Arabian deserts. These outlines of 
the Land of Promise, sketched out by God Himself, 
comprised an enormous extent of territory. We are 
accustomed to think of the Holy Land as a narrow 
strip, fringing a small corner of the Mediterranean, 
which you could conceal with your two outstretched 
fingers on the map; but God's conception of the 
Land of Promise was far grander than that. It was 
to be as large as, if not larger than, either the 
Egyptian or the Assyrian Empire. And all that vast 
region was to belong to the children of Israel on one 
condition: that they should march through the 
length and breadth of it, and measure it off with 
their own feet. “ Hrery place that the sole of your feet 
shall tread upon, that have I given unto you.” It was 
all theirs already in promise; they were to make it 
truly theirs by personal appropriation. 

But the Israelites grievously disappointed God. 
His thoughts for them were high above their thoughts 
for themselves as the heavens are above the earth. 
He meant to give them a great blessing, and they re- 
stricted it by their indolence and cowardice. They 
were not straitened in God, but they were straitened 
in themselves. The land which they actually took 
possession of, by measuring it with their own feet, 
was only a fraction of what God had designed for 
them. Consequently. they never had more than a 
mere fraction of the Land of Promise ; they had just 
what they measured off,and no more. The territory 
of the Syrians in the north, of the Philistines in the 
west, of the Hittites in the south, and the whole of 
the vast region extending from the mountains of Moab 
to the Euphrates, were unappropriated, and never 
formed part of the Hebrew dominions, The Holy 


Land was the least of all the lands, because the chosen 
people had made it so. 

God intended the Israelites to measure out with 
their feet, and so take possession, according to imme- 
morial custom, of the whole region from Lebanon to 
the desert, and from the Mediterranean to the Eu- 
But they stayed their feet, and actually 
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measured only a little strip of land, which was 
parcelled out among the twelve tribes; while the 
Canaanites, the Philistines, and the Syrians, and all 
the desert tribes, were allowed, by the easy terms 
which the Israelites made with them, to possess in 
peace by far the largest part of the heritage of the 
chosen people. Even in the palmiest days of David 
and Solomon, when the possessions of the Israelites 
were most extensive, they never reached the limits 
which God had intended for them. 

The great lesson, then, which the text conveys to 
us, is that the Israelites owned only as much of the 
Land of Promise as they actually trode with the sole 
of their foot. They had a large promise, but it was 
to be made good by their own exertions. God wisely 
coupled the fulfilment of the promise with their own 
actual work. Not otherwise could the promise be 
theirs in any real sense: not otherwise would it do 
them any good. They could only possess what ‘they 
could personally compass and make their own. Their 
walking on the ground was to be a proof of their 
faith and obedience, of their activity and energy, so 
as to make the fulfilment of the promise work out 
the best results for themselves and for the world. Of 
what use would be the largest territory if it were 
owned only in name, if the nominal possessor did not 
realise his possession by an actual survey, or measure- 
ment, or occupation? Whereas, on the other hand, 
the smallest piece of land, if it was measured out 
carefully by the feet of the owner, if it was cultivated 
and built upon, would be converted into a homestead 
and farm, and would be a most valuable acquisition, 
adding to the wealth and resources of the world. 

Now, what was true of Israel in regard to the 
possession of the literal Land of Promise, is true of us 
in regard to the spiritual Land of Promise opened up 
to us by our religion. God has given to us in the 
scheme of grace exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises, and it is His will that we should, as it were, 
measure off that spiritual territory by the feet of true 
faith and active obedience, thus practically claiming 
and appropriating it for our own. God has delivered 
all who believe out of the land of bondage, and trans- 
lated them into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
He has brought them into a large place, and promised 
to do for them exceeding abundantly above all that 
they can ask or think, to supply all their need accord- 
ing to His riches in glory by Christ Jesus. And yet, how 
few have ever realised the extent and wealth of their 
spiritual heritage, have marched through the length 
and breadth of it! The faith of most believers has 
taken possession only of a very small portion of this 
exceeding great and precious Land of Promise, and 
the rest remains unclaimed and unknown. “ Hitherto 
ye have asked nothing,” God says upbraidingly of His 
people : they have had nothing in comparison with 
the infinite fulness that is in Christ for them, in 
comparison with what God is waiting and willing to 
give them. ‘There are lengths and breadths, and 
heights and depths of the love that passeth know- 
ledge, to which even the most spiritually advanced of 
God's people have not attained. They are content to 
inhabit a mere strip or corner of the vast spiritual 
territory that has been won for them by their spiritual 
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Joshua; and that, too, along with the lusts of the 
flesh and the enemies of their souls which they ought 
to have cast out. 

It is God's law, true of your spiritual inheritance as 
of the ancient literal inheritance of Israel, that only 
as much as you measure out with the sole of your 
foot is truly your own. I have shown you how in 
ancient times the tenure of land was held by some 
personal act performed, and how in modern times 
free Government colonial lands are held only by the 
tenure of occupancy and cultivation. You see in 
natural things how vital and extensive is the applica- 
tion of the principle. The sky that bends over you 
cannot be measured out by the foot of man, therefore 
it is beyond the possession of man. The sea owns no 
human authority, for though man’s ships traverse it, 
he has no foothold on it. How different to you is the 
enjoyment of beautiful scenery when you are carried 
through it by steamer, or railway, or coach, and when 
you slowly traverse it on foot! Wordsworth speaks 
significantly of our ‘‘moving about in worlds un- 
realised.” Ah! how many worlds are unrealised by 
us! It is not only the stars above us that we know 
80 little about, but this great world in which we live 
is almost unknown to us. We have measured out but 
a very little space in it by the tread of the sole of our 
foot. Nay, even of the horizon that is daily before 
our eyes, how little have we taken possession of in any 
true sense! You look across the frith to the opposite 
shore, and you see mountains and glens unfolding 
themselves. You behold these grand scenes with 
your eyes, but you have never climbed those moun- 
tains, you have never walked through those upland 
glens. You do not know the nature of the ground in 
those places, or the plants that grow there. or how 
the surrounding scenery looks from those new points. 
Thus what is before your eyes every day is unrealised 
by you. It is a vague dim land of mystery: in 
right. and yet unknown. 

And so it is in regard to spiritual things. 


You 


have the Bible, and you 
think you know it well ; 
and yet of this vast 
religious |.terature you 
only really know a mere frag- 
ment. You confine your reading 
to your favourite passages, while 
you leave the rest unstudied ; 
and yet it is in these neglected parts that new truth is 
most often to be found. Long asthe Bible has been in 
possession of mankind, deeply and constantly as it is 
perused, there is in reality no book so little known, 
containing so many truths, as yet undiscovered by the 
great majority even of its devoutest readers. Of this 
vast literary heritage which God has given to you to 
make you wise unto salvation, only that which you 
measure out with the sole of your foot, only that which 
you study, understand, digest, and practise is truly yours. 
The rest is for you like the unvisited solitude of the 
poles, so far as any benefit you get from it is concerned. 

Then you have the privileges and blessings of 
grace! They are great und extensive, but they are 
conditioned by the same law that only what you live 
up to, appropriate, and realise of them is your own. 
God's superabounding grace is limited by the bounds 
you yourselves put upon it. If you are made straitly, 
God's blessings must needs straiten to you. Your 
salvation is just as much as, and no more than, you 
yourselves experience of it. Christ says to you in 
every case, “ According to your faith be it unto you.” 

Then there is your own individual Christian life. 
What a vast, unclaimed. u»trodden land of promise it 
is! You have each a boundless capacity ; “ you are 
made to seek, to long for the infinite truth, the 
infinite good. the infinite love.” How little have the 
greatest saints been able to fill up the grand ont- 
line which God sketched out at first when He made 
man in His own image! How far short have you 
all come of God's design for you, and even of your 
own ideal! You measure yourselves by others or 
by yourselves, and stop where others have stopped. 
or where you have already attained. How many of 
you make your life to consist in the abundance of the 
good things you possess, in the little span of your 
mortal life. and the narrow acres of your lands! God 
has said, “ He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God ” 
—dwelleth in all the vast amplitude and blessedness of 
being that God possesses. But how much of this is 
unknown and unappropriated territory! Of that 
extensive kingdom which the mind of every Christian 
should be to him, yon possess but a very little por- 
tion. 
and to live in a wide world. needing the universe 
and eternity to live out your life in, and you have 


God meant each of vou to be a large being, 
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contracted the bounds of your being and the bounds 
of your world to the smallest dimensions by your 
devotion to the petty and passing things of earth. 
And then there is the heavenly Canaan, the true 
Land of Promise, towards which you profess to be 
walking day by day as pilgrims and strangers on 
earth. God has given it to all His true Israel; but 
they shall only possess as much of it as they shall 
tread with the sole of their foot. You will only get 
as much of heaven as you are fit for: and in the case 
of many I fear that will be but a very small bit indeed. 
Only as much of the heaven beyond as you realise 
here and now, as you make yourselves familiar with, 
and cultivate, and dwell in habitually in affection and 
thought on earth, shall be yours. You are told that 
heaven is an infinite inheritance, that eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived what great 
things God hath prepared for them that love Him. 
You are told that there is no limit to the field in 
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which your faculties are to expatiate and find their 
fullest enjoyment, and the most boundless expecta. 
tions are therefore formed regarding the change 
which death will produce in the lives of men. You 
may expect what you please, but you can only hope 
for that which you have reason to believe will happen, 
Your conjectures and expectations regarding your 
future life may be as extravagant as your imagina- 
tions can create, but if the future life is to bea 
continuation of the present, and the result and con- 
sequence of it, then your hope of heaven must be 
bounded by your ability to possess it; and it will be 
found true of the heavenly Canaan, as of the earthly, 
that the vastness of the blessing which God has 
designed for His people will in very many cases be 
greatly circumscribed by their own want of faith and 
obedience. 
Your field of Christian experience is enlarged or 
restricted according as you are at ease in Zion, and 
are content to remain as you are and what-you 
are, or according as you are ambitious to waik 
with God, to press forward towards the mark for 
the prize of your high calling, and to make new 
acquisitions continually. God’s truth becomes 
real to you in proportion as you believe it and 
act it out. God's love becomes the possession of 
your soul in proportion as you dwell in love. 
God's large forgiveness becomes to you a blessed 
experience in proportion as you receive it and 
rest upon it. God's great future becomes to 
you a glorious hope in proportion as you 
purify yourselves and make yourselves worthy 
of it. God’s great salvation and God’s great 
heaven are yours only to the extent that you 
measure them out with the sole of your foot, that 
you make them your own by an act of self- 


er appropriation. 





“A vague, dim land of mystery.”—p. 255 


Everywhere there is vastness, plenteous re- 
demption, over-abounding grace, love that passeth 
knowledge. God means to do great things for 
you, so that, like the Apostle, you too may ex- 
claim, “ Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out!” “All things are yours: life and 
death, things present and things to come.” 
Walk about Zion, measure out day by day 
with your own Christian experience, with your 
own feet of faith and holy obedience, a larger 
and still larger area of it. Exercise yourselves 
unto Godliness, for it has the promise of the life 
that now is as well as of that which is to come. 
It alone can secure what life promises to man, 
the promise of all God’s broad worlds, as heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ. And in pro- 
portion as you exercise yourselves unto God- 
liness, make Godliness a real experience by 
not merely professing it, but living it day by 
day and making it your own, so in proportion 
does it fulfil its vast promise to you, and give 
you here and hereafter the joyful welcome: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” 
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A WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 





“yr was bitter December weather, and now 
that the last rays of daylight were 
fading, everything seemed to be grow- 
ing more desolate. The wind swept 
angrily through the narrow London 
street, causing the passers-by to shiver 
as they went. 

Mrs. Walwyn sat in a low chair by the 
dying fire, her head resting on her hand. 
She was a frail and delicate-looking 
woman, and her widow’s dress showed 
that she had lost the strong arm on 
which she had been used to lean. The 
furniture of the room looked as though it had belonged 
to a more prosperous past, but now it was worn and 
threadbare, and suited well with the poverty-stricken 
aspect of the place. 

Mrs. Walwyn had hardly stirred from her chair 
for some hours; a great anxiety seemed to be weigh- 
ing upon her mind, for she sighed heavily from time 
to time, and looked towards the window, as though 
she were eagerly expecting someone. She tried to 
read, but her eyes wandered over the page without 
taking in the meaning of the words she saw, and 
when she reached her knitting from the little table 
by her side, it fell idly again from her thin fingers. 
The hours had passed so slowly since her daughter 
left her in the morning, that she felt as though a 
week had elapsed, and her suspense had been growing 
greater and greater, until at last it was almost more 
than she could bear. 

But at last a knock at the street-door below sent 
a flush over her pale cheek, and a well-known step 
on the stairs told her that her patience was at last 
rewarded. The door opened, and a girl entered with 
a quick step and joyous face, but, without stopping 
to speak, she knelt down by her mother’s chair and 
put both arms closely round her. 

“What is it, Hilda?” said Mrs. Walwyn in a 
trembling voice. “It is so dark I cannot see your 
face. Tell me what has happened.” 

“Tt is good news,” said Hilda, lifting her head from 
her mother’s shoulder. “I am high up in the first 
class.” 

“My dearest child!” said Mrs. Walwyn, and 
mother and daughter signalised their joy in true 
woman’s fashion by mingling their tears. 

“ But now tell me more,” said Mrs, Walwyn, when 
they were a little calmer. “Why did you not get 
home before? It seemed so long to wait.” 

“The list was not published till late in the after- 
noon,” said Hilda, “and I walked a good part of the 
way back, to save the omnibus fare. But I shall soon 
get a good situation now, mother, and then we shall 
not have to think about every penny.” 

Mrs. Walwyn had had a hard struggle since her 
husband died suddenly in the prime of life, and left 
her with a child to bring up. Dr. Walwyn had had 
a large practice, but it was in a poor part of London, 






where fees came in more slowly than surely. There 
was little chance of laying by, and just when his 
affairs seemed about to take a more hopeful turn, 
he was knocked down in a street accident, and 
brought home dead to the house that he had 
left but a little while before in full health and 
strength. 

Mrs. Walwyn was utterly crushed by the blow, 
and had it not been for her child she would never 
have recovered from it. But Hilda was no ordinary 
girl, and she watched over and cared for her mother 
with the tenderest devotion, taking all the burden 
of their life upon her shoulders. 

When all their affairs were settled, it was found 
that they had an income which, small as it was, 
would just keep them from actual want until Hilda 
should be old enough to earn something in addition. 
They had few friends, but one of Dr. Walwyn’s old 
student companions came forward when he heard 
of his death, and offered to send Hilda to a good 
school. Mrs. Walwyn was only too glad to accept 
his kindness, for the impossibility of educating her 
daughter properly had been one of her greatest 
troubles, Hilda had good abilities, and worked with 
such a will that when her school-days were over 
her teachers proposed to her that she should stay 
on and do a little teaching in return for her pre- 
paration for a London degree. 

There were some of Mrs. Walwyn’s acquaintances 
who urged her strongly not to think of such a thing. 
Hilda knew quite enough for all ordinary purposes, 
they said, and it was a great pity for her to put off 
going out into a situation. She might earn a fair 
salary at once, and very likely if she went on with 
her studies she would overtax her brain and be fit 
for nothing at all. Mrs. Walwyn was sorely puzzled 
what to do; she was not a person of very strong 
character, and was easily swayed from side to side 
by the different opinions that she heard. It was a 
trying time for Hilda, whose wishes were all on the 
side of further study, but who felt that she ought 
not to ask her mother to endure a day of privation 
more than was really necessary. However, the per- 
suasions of her teachers gained the day at last, and 
a time of hard work and much anxiety followed, 
when the mother fretted at the long waiting, and 
the daughter often felt tempted to give up the at- 
tempt in despair. 

But now the day of success had come, and all 
the doubts and difficulties were forgotten, and as 
Hilda knelt by her mother’s chair and felt her happy 
tears against her cheek, she thought that she should 
never know trouble again. The future looked bright 
as a sunlit morning, and the release from her long 
anxiety filled her with exultation. 

“We really ought to do something to celebrate 
your success,” said Mrs. Walwyn at last. “Suppose 
we ask the Bryants to come in to supper? Oh, and 
that reminds me, Hilda: how has Gordon done in 
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the examination? Perhaps they will send for us 
over there to keep a feast for him,” 

She laughed as she spoke, but, Hilda did not reply 
for aminute. “I don’t think they will,” she said slowly. 

* Why not? Do you mean that he has not passed ? 
Oh, Hilda, I am sorry for them all!” 

“Oh yes, he is through,” said Hilda, “ but he has 
come out in the second class, and he seems dreadfully 
disappointed. I don’t think it would do to ask them 
over here to-night, mother.” 

“ Well, perhaps not,” said Mrs. Walwyn; “ but it 
is agreat pity. I suppose you saw him, as you say 
he is disappointed ?” 

“Yes, I saw him,” said Hilda rather reluctantly, 
* but only for a minute, though.” 

The one drawback to her pleasure was the remem- 











brance of Gordon’s face as he came up to speak to 
her, and the sound of his voice as he congratulated 
her on her place in the examination lists. 

The Bryants were almost the only neighbours with 
whom they were acquainted, and therefore they had 
seen a great deal of them since they came to Grant 
Street. Mrs. Bryant was a widow, like Mrs. Walwyn, 
but she had a large family of children, and a heavy 
burden rested on the shoulders of her eldest son. 

Gordon was clever, but his chances had been small, 
and none of his sisters were very capable. He 
had alwa;s been so accustomed to think for them 
and take care of them, that he was inclined to believe 
that all women were equally in need of protection, 
Hilda and he had had many a laughing war of words 
on the subject, and when he found that she was going 














“*Tell me what has happened.’”—p. 497. 
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in for the examination for which he too was pre- 
paring. he did not scruple to treat her to a good deal 
of gentle raillery. From some people it would have 
vexed her very much, but though she did not ac- 
knowledge the reason even to herself, it would have 
been difficult for Gordon to vex her. She had always 
admired his kindness and unselfishness, and the way 
in which he put his own wishes aside that he might 
be able to devote himself to his family, and gradually 
the feeling had grown into something deeper and 
warmer, even though he had never breathed a word 
to her of love. She knew that at present his lips 
were sealed, but there was something in his manner 
that told her that he looked upon her differently from 
anyone else in the world. She could not: bear to 
think of him in sorrow or disappointment, and 
though her joy was great at her own success, she 
felt a shade of depression when she lay down to rest 
that night. 

There was no depression visible, however, in the 
face of Miss Preston, the principal of Hilda’s school, 
when she met her pupil the next morning. She had 
maintained for many a long day that women were in 
every way on an equality with men, and that they 
ought to have the same advantages and opportunities ; 
and it was therefore a moment of delightful triumph 
for her when she found that a girl whom she had 
herself taught had taken such high honours. If it 
had been term-time, she would have given the whole 
school a holiday, but as it was, she was obliged to 
content herself with making Hilda spend the day 
with her. Hilda would much rather have spent the 
day quietly at home with her mother, but she was 
allowed no choice in the matter. and after all her 
teacher's kindness, she did not like to insist. 

Miss Preston had a reason for her invitation, for 
her mind was full of a plan that she was longing to 
unfold. She had heard that one of the professorships 
at a large ladies’ college in the North was vacant, 
and she was anxious that Hilda should send in her 
testimonials at once. 

“But, Miss Preston, Iam really not fitted for such 
a post,” said Hilda. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Preston. “The degree 
you have taken is quite as good as that of the man 
who has been holding it.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Hilda; “but it has always been 
held by a man, and therefore they would not think 
of electing me.” 

* Now, that is just what I complain of !” exclaimed 
Miss Preston. “It is nothing but prejudice, which 
must be got over sooner or later. If only you can get 
it, you will have struck a grand blow for the cause 
of woman's rights. And I would not propose it 
unless there was really a good chance for you.” she 
added. “There are not likely to be a large number of 
competitors, for the salary is a small one; but it will 
no doubt lead on to something better. and in the 
meanwhile you will have spare time in which you 
can take pupils to add to your income.” 

“Well, I must talk it over with my mother,” said 
Hilda at last, “and I will let you know what she 
thinks.” 

Mrs. Walwyn was strongly in favour of the idea. 
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She was tired of her London house, with all its 
uncomfortable surroundings, and anything in the 
way of change seemed attractive to her. Hilda felt 
that it would be wrong to go against her wishes, 
though such a public life was not at all what she 
would have chosen. Still, it was very doubtful 
whether she would be accepted. and she asked both 
her mother and Miss Preston not to breathe a word 
on the subject to anyone. She was especially anxious 
that the Bryants should not hear of it until it was 
settled one way or the other. She knew that Gordon 
would disapprove, and she did not wish to discuss it 
with him. 

“Mrs. Bryant has been here this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Walwyn one day, as Hilda came in from a walk. 
“She says you have not been to see them for so long 
that she came round to hear what had happened to 
you.” 

“Did she tell you anything particular?” 
Hilda, ignoring the last remark. 

“Oh yes; she told me a great deal about Gordon. 
He has heard of an excellent appointment some- 
where—she could not tell me where—and she thinks 
he is sure to get it, because one of the directors of 
the place is an old friend of theirs, and has promised 
to use his interest for him.” 

“Tam very glad indeed,” said Hilda. She could not 
help wishing that Gordon had come to tell her about it 
himself, but still she was glad not to see him until 
her own fate was decided. It could not be long now 
before she heard. 

When Hilda came down to breakfast next morning, 
she found a letter on the table, the postmark of which 
she knew, and which she opened with a trembling 
hand. It told her that her testimonials were so good 
that she had been chosen as one of the selected 
ca ididates, and that her presence would be required 
at the next meeting of the Board. She hardly knew 
whether to be glad or sorry. but Mrs. Walwyn’s 
delight knew no bounds, and her incessant questions 
and comments made Hilda glad when the intervening 
days had passed and she was well on her way to the 
North. 

It was a long and anxious journey, and when she 
arrived at her destination and saw the great pile of 
buildings. a feeling of nervousness oppressed her that 
she could not shake off. As she was the only lady 
candidate. she was taken to the principal's room to 
wait until the directors were ready to see her, and 
the kind reception that she met with did much to 
reassure her. Nor was the interview itself so for- 
midable as she had imagined, and she was able to 
answer all the questions put to her with a quiet 
confider ce that told greatly in her favour. 

* Our decision will be made before the close of the 
meeting.” said the chairman at last ; “so if you like 
to wait for an hour, you can hear it before you go, and 
you will still have time to catch the night mail if you 
wish to return to town.” 

Hilda thanked him and withdrew. Now that the 
strain was over, she felt very tired, and the hour 
seemed a long one; but at length the door opened, 
and a summons to the Board-room set all her pulses 
beating wildly. It could only mean one thing, ard 
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in another minute her hopes were confirmed—she was 
elected to the vacant professorship ! 

All her doubts and her fatigue seemed to leave her 
at once. She had been considered fit for the post, 
and therefore she would prove herself so; and now 
her one thought was to get back and tell her mother 
the news. The night mail started at eight o'clock, 
and she had just time to get something to eat before 
taking her place. There was only one other person 
in the carriage: an old lady, who was too busy settling 
herself and her packages to take any notice of any- 
body ; and Hilda was making herself comfortable in 
her own corner when the door swung open as the 
train started, and a young man jumped into the 
carriage. 

Hilda looked up, and an exclamation of surprise 
escaped her as she recognised Gordon Bryant. 

“T did not expect to see you here!” she said. 

Gordon turned round in astonishment at the sound 
of her voice, and for a moment he did not speak. 
Hilda had quite forgotten her fear of his disapproval 
in the first flush of her excitement, and he had no 
sooner taken his seat than she said gaily— 

“You will be the first to congratulate me, after 
all. I have just been elected to the vacant professor- 
ship at Wendron College.” 

“ At Wendron College!” cried Gordon. 

Something in his tone struck upon Hilda’s ear, and 
she drew her breath quickly. 

“Gordon!” she said, “you don’t mean——” She 
stopped, and began again: “Tell me what you are 
here for.” 

“T came here to try for the post that you have 
succeeded in gaining,” said Gordon. “I must con- 
gratulate you on distancing me a second time.” 

His tone was cold, and it sent a chill to Hilda's 
heart. 

“ You are very unfair,” she said passionately ; “you 
speak as though I had done it on purpose.” 

“You mistake me,” said Gordon. ‘“ You have kept 
your plans so carefully hidden from me, that I should 
never think of suspecting you of purposely frustrating 
mine.” 

Even as he spoke, he knew how cruel and unjust 
were the words that he uttered ; but he was not quite 
his own master. His friend among the directors had 
led him to suppose that he was certain of being 
elected, and he had set off that morning full of joyful 
anticipation. The shock of failure had been almost 
more than he could bear, and now, when he found 
that it was Hilda who had snatched the prize from 
his grasp, it seemed to add tenfold to his pain. 

There were other reasons, too, for his state of 
feeling. He loved Hilda, but he did not love her 
independence. His theory was that all women should 
be cared for and watched over, and that they should 
look up to the superior abilities of their protectors. 
The only drawback to his affection was the knowledge 
that Hilda surpassed him in mental power, and that 
she was quite capable of providing for herself. He 
wanted for his wife a gentle, clinging creature, full 
of submissive admiration; and sometimes he felt 
angry with himself because he could not help loving 
@ woman who was so different from his idea], 
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If Hilda’s lips had been unsealed, she would haye 
told him that love is not a matter of the intellect but 
of the heart, and that, however talented she might be, 
her woman’s nature was ready to lean itself upon his 
strength ; but she had no opportunity of saying 0, 
and she eould only wait in silence. 

Just now, her voice was too choked for any speech, 
and she leant back in her corner with a weight at her 
heart that seemed to suffocate her. 

“Don’t think I grudge you your success,” said 
Gordon, after a pause. “I can't say that I like this 
kind of thing for ladies myself; but, of course, I 
know that I am very old-fashioned, and I am not 
surprised that you look down upon me. I don’t think 
that girls were meant to go in for public life, but, 
of course, my opinion is nothing to you.” 

Every word went like a knife to Hilda’s heart, but 
she made no sign of her suffering, except that her 
face grew very white. 

Gordon had been sitting with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground while he spoke, but now he raised his 
head and looked at her. Her eyes were heavy with 
unshed tears, and her head lay back wearily against 
the cushions of the carriage. His heart smote him 
as he looked ; she seemed so frail and weak that he 
longed to protect and comfort her: and yet, had she 
not shown by her conduct that she was independent 
of him? 

The old lady had dropped off to sleep by this time, 
and he was not afraid of being overheard. 

“Hilda,” he said suddenly, leaning towards her as 
he spoke, “ you have broken my heart! I have never 
told you that I love you, because I know that you 
think yourself much cleverer than I am, and all that 
sort of thing. But I have always hoped against hope 
that you would one day listen tome. But now I see 
that it is no good. You do not care for me; I do 
not blame you: you have never pretended that you 
did; and you will go to your professorship and 
make a name in the world, and be a shining example 
of woman’s rights, and I shall go on in my humdrum 
way and never reach up to your standard, whatever 
happens !” 

He spoke desperately, and when he had finished he 
sat upright again, and turned his face towards the 
window without waiting for a reply. Hilda felt too 
stunned to move; it had all come so suddenly upon 
her that she had no strength left. How could he be 
so blind? Did he not know that she loved him? 
But after what he had said, there was no hope any 
more. She had disappointed and angered him; and 
even if it had been possible for her to speak, no 
words would ever set it right. He had been cruel 
and unkind, and nothing could justify him for the 
way in which he had spoken; but she loved him, 
and however much he might deserve it, she could not 
blame him. 

How the long journey wore itself away she never 
knew ; it all seemed like a terrible dream from which 
she could not escape. But at last the lights of the 
terminus flashed in her eyes, and she heard the bustle 
and confusion on the platform. Gordon helped her 
out mechanically, and put her into a cab, and then 
turned away, after just raising his hat, Hilda would 
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not let herself give way, for she knew that in a few 
minutes she must meet her mother; but when she 
reached home she found that Mrs. Walwyn had gone 
to bed, tired out with the long waiting. She went 
softly into the dark room, and having kissed her and 
told her the news, she left her to sleep again, and 
going upstairs to her own little bedroom, locked the 
door and flung herself down on a chair, saying wildly 
to herself the words that had been in her mind ever 
since Gordon had uttered them : 

“Woman's rights! This is a woman's rights: to 
break her own heart and that of the man she loves!” 

It was perhaps well for Hilda that the next weeks 
were so busy, that she had scarcely time to think. 
She said nothing to her mother of what had passed ; 
there was nothing to tell, for Gordon had only said 
that now he should give up all hope of winning her, 
and Mrs. Walwyn was too much oceupied to notice 
anything unusual in The 
hardest trial for Hilda was receiving the many con- 
gratulations of her friends: they seemed to wound her 
to the quick, and she was scarcely able to answer 
them with a cheerful face. She was glad when it was 


her daughter's manner, 


all over, and the old home, with its sweet and sorrow- 
ful associations, left behind for ever. 








you have broken my heart!’—p. 400. 


As soon as their new life began, Hilda tried to 
forget her troubles in her duty, and though there was 
a wound in her heart that would not cease from 
aching, she found, as so many have done before her, 
that work is, after all, the best remedy for sorrow. 
She could not help becoming interested in the young 
life around her, and her lectures were popular because 
she threw her whole energy into them. Yet there 
were many times when she felt weary and depressed, 
and when she wondered sadly what Gordon was 
doing, and whether he had forgotten her. Their lives 
seemed to have drifted hopelessly apart, and there 
was nothing for it but to submit. 

Gordon, meanwhile, had expiated his unkindness in 
bitter shame and remorse. No sooner had he turned 
on his heel and left Hilda alone, than he felt that he 
would have given his life to make atonement. He 
had known all the time how unfair and cruel he was, 
and yet he had seemed to have no power to control 
himself. He had wounded her past forgiveness, and 
all he could do was to keep out of her way for the 
future. But the more he thought about her, the more 
he recognised how mistaken he had been. He ought 
to have seen the true womanliness that shone in her 
character, and not have allowed his pride to get the 
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better of him. His pain was increased by the angry 
comments of his mother and sisters, who were too 
sympathetic with his disappointment not to believe 
that it was all Hilda’s fault. He said little, but their 
reproaches only strengthened his inward resolve to 
entreat her forgiveness, and offer her a lifelong de- 
votion as soon as he could gain a suitable position. 

But though he had made his resolve, it was not so 
easy to carry it out. The small school in which he 
taught as under-master was not in a flourishing con- 
dition, and there was no prospect of his salary being 
increased. He often thought of leaving, but it seemed 
madness to throw himself out of employment until 
he had found something else. There is a proverb, 
however, which says that it is the darkest hour 
before the dawn, and we often see it fulfilled in our 
experience. 

Gordon’s friend had not forgotten him, though 
his first attempt to help him had been unsuccessful. 
He was a man who was much engaged in public work 
in London, and the time came when he had the op- 
portunity of recommending the secretary for a Royal 
Commission. The post was offered to Gordon, and 
he at once accepted it; he felt that his opportunity 
lay before him at last, and he gave himself up-heart 
and soul to his duties. In the world of books he had 
never been thoroughly at home. but now that he had 
practical work to do he showed a rare power of 
organisation. Hilda often saw his name in the papers, 
but no word or sign came from him, and she made 
up her mind that he had forgotten all about his early 
fancy. 

Five years had passed away since Hilda had taken 
up her work, and still Gordon's load had not lightened, 
for with the care of providing for his mother and 
sisters. he felt that he could enter upon no new ties. 
Hilda had worked hard and made many friends, earn- 
ing both respect and affection from all around her. 
She knew that she was valued, but yet no one was 
more surprised than herself when, on the resignation 
of the lady principal, the vacant place was offered to 
her. She could not but be gratifiel at such a mark 
of esteem, but she shrank from the responsibilities 
that it would bring in its train. She looked round 
their pleasant little house when she reached home 
in the evening, and thought how hard it would be 
to change her quiet hours after work was over for 
the incessant care and worry of a great establish- 
ment. 

A ring at the bell roused her from her thoughts, 
and the sound of a voice made her start suddenly. It 
was so like the voice that she could never forget, that 
she had hard work to persuade herself that it was 
nothing but fancy. But in another moment the door 
opened and Gordon stood before her. 
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The room was so dark that he could not see her 
agitation, and her silence seemed to him to be cold. 
ness. . 

“T must beg your pardon for intruding,” he said, 
“but I am staying for two or three days with one 
of the directors of the college, Mr. Danvers. I believe 
you know him ; he has a place near here.” 

He paused as though for a reply, but Hilda could 
only make an inarticulate sound. 

“She is as indifferent as ever,” thought Gordon, 
and he went on more stiffly than before— 

“T thought you would excuse my calling. I find 
I must congratulate you. Mr. Danvers tells me you 
are to be the new principal.” 

“T do not know,” said Hilda faintly ; then, making 
a great effort, she turned towards him, saying : “ And 
how is your mother? You are getting on well, I 
know, for I have seen your name in the papers.” 

“You have thought about me sometimes, then?” 
said Gordon eagerly. “Hilda, I came to-day to ask 
you to forgive me for my anger and rudeness five 
years ago. It has been weighing on my mind ever 
since, and I have worked on in the hope that one day 
I might be able to tell youall. I have been very 
successful ; and now that my eldest sister is married 
and my mother makes her home with her, there is 
no reason why I should not ask you what I have 
waited for so long. But the news I have just heard 
has taken all the courage out of me. It is not likely 
that you will renounce such brilliant prospects for 
my sake.” 

The words were not a question, but a stated fact, 
and Hilda could not answer them; the tears were 
trickling down her cheeks, but it was too dark for 
him to see them. 

“T have kept you too long,” he said sadly, and 
rising to his feet, he held out his hand to say good- 
bye. 

Hilda rose too, and put her hand silently into his. 
As she did so, the firelight fell upon her face, and he 
saw the gleam of her tears. 

“Hilda!” he exclaimed, “what is the matter? 
What have I done?” 

Hilda tried to draw her hands away, but as she 
did so an irrepressible sob escaped her, and he held 
them tighter in his own. 

“ Hilda,” he said, “ tell me: can you really give it 
all up for my sake ?” 

The answer was so low that he could hardly hear 
it, but it satisfied him. 

“How is it that you can forgive me?” he said, 
after a pause. 

Hilda raised her head and looked up into his eyes 
as she answered : 

“ Because I have loved you all the time.” 
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A BROTHER’S PLEDGE. 





A SERMON PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, BY THE REV. PREBENDARY GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“When thou dost lend thy brother any thing, thou shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand abroad, 
and the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee.”—Degureronomy xxiv. 10, 11. 





WEEREEEEREE OG ETHER with much sternness 
‘i ; and severity, there is not a 
little tenderness to be found 
in the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. Look, for instance, at the 
enactments which relate to the 
well-being of the fatherless and 
the widow ; orat the injunction 
given to love the “stranger” 
because Israel himself had been a stranger in the land 
of Egypt; or at the careful provision made in very many 
particulars for the kind treatment of the animal crea- 
tion. May it not be said that the shield of Jehovah's 
protecting care is thrown especially over those who, 
from whatever circumstances, are found to be incapable 
of protecting themselves? But the passage just quoted 
goes, as you will observe, a step beyond tenderness, and 
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recognises what perhaps we may cail the sentiment of 
human nature. It takes account of the feelings of a 
debtor. The man has been driven by his necessities to 
apply to a neighbour for a loan, and he offers security : 
some article of furniture perhaps, some part of his 
clothing, some ornament of his cottage. The richer 
Israelite who is about to advance the money is 
permitted to go up to the door of the humble dwelling, 
but he must not enter it. He must stand outside 
until the owner appears with the pledge in his hand, 
and then he may receive the article and go his way. 

The meaning of such a law as this is obvious 
enough. Poverty makes people sensitive. They 
would not willingly expose to the eye of a stranger 
the bareness of their walls, and the mean shifts to 
which they have been reduced by the scarcity of cash. 
And, on the other hand, the relation between creditor 
and debtor is such as to tempt men to indulge in 
certain airs of superiority, with an idea of making 
their less fortunate neighbour know his place and 
understand the difference there is between those who 
have money and those who have it not. It was in 
order, we suppose, to meet the diffi ulty on both sides, 
so as to safeguard the poor man’s delicacy, and at the 
same time to remove from the rich man the tempta- 
tion arising from the insolence of possession—that 
this kindly enactmeut was placed by Divine direction 
on the statute-book of the covenant-people. 

We gather from it, of course, the general principle 
that considerateness for others in little things is an 
integral part of a religion that comes from God. 
That this is the case we see in the Old Dispensation, 
and we naturally expect to find it to be the case in 
the New. And so we do. It appears most con- 
spicuously in the character and conduct of the Lord 
Jesus Himself. That wonderful life of His is scarcely 





more marked by deep and earnest attention to our 
more substantial interests than it is by a delicate 
regard for the comfort and convenience, for the 
sentiments and feelings, of the men and women by 
whom He was surrounded. Let me try to point out 
this fact as distinctly as I can. Let me try to show 
that the Saviour, by His thoughtful consideration in 
matters which might have been looked upon as quite 
beneath His notice, has set His disciples an example 
in which they may humbly hope to be able to follow 
His steps. First of all, then, I turn to a narrative 
with which you are all of you familiar. 

I. A large multitude, consisting chiefly of men, had 
gathered round Jesus, and followed Him as He was 
preaching in the region of the Gentile Decapolis. As 
far as we can understand, these persons had brought 
provisions with them to last for two or three days; 
and if so, they had probably been imduced to follow 
Christ by a deeper feeling than was usually to be 
found in a crowd of the kind. They had not come 
from mere curiosity, or from a wish to see some 
wonder performed, but rather under the impulse of a 
sincere desire to be instructed in the things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom of God. In their interest in the 
Saviour’s discourse, they seem to have forgotten to 
observe the rapid diminution of their little store of 
food, and presently they found themselves without 
anything to eat. Upon this, the Saviour took the 
disciples into His confidence, and discussed the situa- 
tion with them. The disciples perceived at once that 
it was out of the question to feed so large a number of 
hungry people in the ordinary way in a place at so 
great a distance from any human habitation: but the 
idea of the working of a miracle does not seem to have 
entered their thoughts, and they probably suggested to 
their Master that the only course to adopt was to 
dismiss the men as speedily as possible, and to let 
them shift as well as they could for themselves. 
Rather, however, than do this, the Saviour, as you 
remember, put forth His supernatural power. Com- 
manding the people to sit down in regular order upon 
the ground, He took seven loaves and a few small 
fishes (all the food which the disciples happened to 
have by them), and after pronouncing a blessing, 
distributed the food to the disciples, whilst they 
distributed to the multitude ; and the result was that 
the hunger of the whole of the vast company was 
satisfied : and there were left over and above seven 
baskets full of fragments thrown carelessly down on 
the grass. Now, the point to which I am anxious to 
direct your attention is this: that this marvellous 
miracle, or “sign,” as St. John would cal} it, was 
wrought. primarily at least, for the purpose of saving 
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a number of human beings from simple inconvenience. 
It is true that a few of the Saviour’s hearers were at a 
distance from their homes, and that therefore the 
weaker ones amongst them would have suffered if 
under the circumstances they had been compelled to 
take a long journey. But, after all, they would only 
have suffered discomfort. No serious mischief would 
have ensued to anybody, no illness would have 
supervened, no death would have occurred. Nothing, 
then, was to be apprehended but discomfort and 
inconvenience. But even this apprehension was 
enough to induce our Lord to work a miracle, and to 
multiply a few loaves and fishes in such a way as to 
supply the wants of four thousand men. 

II. We shift the scene to the sick-chamber in which 
the young girl, the daughter of Jairus, lies stretched 
out palé in death. As Jesus is about to enter the 
room, the crowd, it would seem, presses on to follow 
Him : but He peremptorily orders them back. None 
are to be allowed to accompany Him except the 
parents and three of His disciples—just a sufficient 
number to act as witnesses of the miracle which is 
about to be wrought, And why is this? Chiefly, no 
doubt, out of regard for the feelings of the girl. Jesus 
would not have her startled, when called back to life, 
at finding the room filled by a rush of inquisitive and 
unsympathetic sight-seers. Then bending over the 
prostrate form, He utters gently the words “ Talitha 
*—the very words with which Jewish mothers 
were accustomed to waken their slumbering children, 
and which would therefore be less likely to flutter the 
child’s spirits than any other less usual form of 
address. And yet again, because in the first trans- 
port of their joy the parents were in danger of 
forgetting the bodily weakness of their recovered 
daughter, the Saviour, forgetful of nothing, bade 
them attend to this matter: “ He commanded that 
something should be given her to eat.” And what 
have we here, brethren? considerateness in little 
things—in trifles, if you choose to call them so—illus- 
trated by the example of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

III. We turn to another incident in the earthly life 
of the Redeemer. It concerns that noble-hearted and 
grand man, the Apostle Peter. How he had sinned I 
need not remind you. The story is too sad to recall in 
detail without absolute necessity for doing so; and 
how bitterly he had repented, that you know also. 
But in spite of the repentance, and in spite of the 
assurance of the Divine forgiveness, Peter’s heart must 
have been very sore within him. In his solitary 
rambles and in the dark hours of the night he doubted 
if he should ever be received again into the service of 
the Master he loved. Had not his transgression, he 
would ask himself, ended all that? No one among 
the disciples had ever stood so high as he, and no one 
had ever fallen so low ; and must not his future be 
that of virtual banishment from the Saviour’s presence, 
even though he had obtained the pardon of his sin? 
At all events, restoration to his ancient position of 
loving and familiar confidence with Christ must now 
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be considered a thing of the past. Is 1t fanciful, 
brethren, to suppose that the Apostle’s musings took 
some such forms as these? I think not. In all 
probability, I have rather under-stated than over. 
stated the truth. Now, the Saviour knew perfectly 
well what was going on ; and His almost first thought 
after His resurrection was for His heartbroken and 
dejected servant. A general invitation to the disciples 
would, of course, have comprised Peter: but Peter 
might hardly have had the courage to apply it to 
himself. He would believe that his exclusion was a 
thing to be taken for granted ; and so, to obviate such 
an unhappy contingency, the earliest word from the 
sepulchre was this : ‘Go your way ; tell His disciples 
and Peter that He goeth before you into Galilee.” 

IV. We pass on from the Gospels to the Apocalypse. 
The Saviour, now in His glory, is sending messages to 
the seven Churches which are in Asia. Two of them 
receive little or nothing but reproof and warning, 
Two, Smyrna and Philadelphia, receive commenda- 
tion, together with words of counsel and promise ; 
whilst in the case of the remaining three, the com- 
mendation is mingled with rebuke. Now the observ- 
able thing, brethren, as bearing upon our present 
subject, is this: that in all the three cases alluded to 
the commendation comes first, and the rebuke comes 
afterwards. The circumstance may seem a trifle: 
may perhaps seem to be almost accidental ; but as- 
suredly it is not so. For just consider. If you havea 
loving regard for anyone whom you find it your duty 
to reprove, you naturally say what you can say in his 
favour before you begin to blame him. And you will 
do so partly for your own sake. It is an unpalatable, 
and indeed sometimes a very painful, task to speak 
words of reproof to a brother, and you have to nerve 
yourself up to it by looking at the bright side of him 
in preference to the dark when you are beginning to 
open your mouth. But if you adopt this course 
because your own personal inclination sets in that 
direction, much more will you adopt it for the sake of 
the brother himself, at whose true benefit you are 
aiming. To humiliate a man by blunt and _ hasty 
rebuke, to lead him to infer that you think there is 
little good and little capability of good about him—is a 
very easy thing to do, but it is not the way to be help- 
ful to his soul. Rather is it the reverse. It will 
either make him question your fairness, and so in- 
validate your judgment in his eyes; or, more prob- 
ably still, it will drag him down to the very worst 
condition to which he can descend—I mean, to 
disbelief of the possibilities that are yet in him, and 
of the mercy that God has in store for a repentant 
sinner. The spiritual instinct, then, which God has 
given us will teach us in such cases to consider 
the feelings of our brother whenever we are called 
upon to administer reproof tohim. Now, this respect 
for human sentiment may appear to some persons 
an insignificant matter; but it is perfectly clear 
that Christ did not think it so. Nor did He think 
that His reproof would be any the less efficacious, 




















because it was preceded by a kindly recognition 
of the merits and excellences of an erring disciple. 

V. Iclose here my enumeration of instances. Enough 
has been said to show that considerateness for others 
in little things—considerateness for the comfort of 
men, for the convenience of men, even for the feelings 
of men—was, and indeed is, one of the characteristics 
of our Blessed Master; and if so, the inference is 
obyious that the same considerateness ought to be 
found in the behaviour of all who profess to have 
Him for their pattern and example. 

To this last thought we devote the few moments 
that remain. .Perhaps it is easier for us, brethren, to 
do large kindnesses than it is to do little kindnesses to 
our neighbour. If he he in real and serious trouble—if, 
for instance, he be suffering from loss of property or 
loss of health, or if he have undergone some terrible 
bereavement, or if he be in depression on account of 
some spiritual anxiety, there are few or none of us, I 
should think, who would not come forward, and come 
forward very readily and earnestly, to his relief. Our 
religion, to say nothing of our humanity, would be put 
upon its mettle under such circumstances. We should 
think the occasion worthy of an interference that 
might be found to involve us even in a considerable 
amount of self-denial and of self-sacrifice. But in 
human life, brethren, for one great trial there are a 
thousand petty ones: there are the fancies of the 
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invalid ; there are the groundless apprehensions of the 
timid ; there are the prejudices of the ill-instructed ; 
there are the sensitivenesses of those whose nervous 
system is more finely strung than ordinary ; and these 
things we, especially if we be bold in spirit and 
strong in bodily constitution ourselves, are not a 
little inclined to pass by as altogether unworthy 
of our sympathy, or perhaps even of our notice. And 
here it is, as I venture to think, that the subject. 
we have been discussing together for our instruction 
and guidance applies. 

Or, again, we find well-meaning people, who speak 
to us about our duty, or rebuke us for our failings, and 
who have the right to speak—at least, the right which 
a true concern for our wellbeing confers upon them—- 
but who set to work coarsely. They pride themselves, 
they say, upon being plain and outspoken : “ faithful” 
the word generally is. But they are really rough, 
harsh, hard, almost rude; and most probably in such a 
case the effect produced upon us is rather to disturb 
our temper than to produce the convictions which 
lead on toamendment. May we not, then, justly plead 
in the interests of religion that the delicacy of feeling, 
and the considerateness in little things, which appear 
so conspicuously in the dealing of Jesus Christ with 
human beings, should be allowed admission into the 
catalogue of the minor but not altogether unim- 
portant moralities of the Christian life? 
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HAT was the character of 
this plague, the ninth 
of those terrible Divine 
visitations which deso- 
lated Egypt, and spe- 
cially paralysed its 
commercial activity. 
and the horrors of 
which are thus de- 
scribed in Exod. x. 
21—3 ?— 









“And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, 
That there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, 
Even darkness which may be felt, 
And Moses stretched forth his hand toward heaven ; 
And there was a thick darkness 
In all the land of Egypt three days : 
They saw not one another, 
Neither rose any from his place for three days : 
But all the chiidren of Israel 
Had light in their dwellings,” * 


Before inquiring into the real character of this 
visitation, let us clearly understand the topography 
of Egypt and its relation to the Land of Goshen, 

* Exod. x. 21—3; 
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distinctly understanding that the Court of Egypt, 
then localised at Memphis (south-west of Goshen), 
and its northern territory, familiarly known as the 
Delta, were alone involved in the judgments pre- 
ceding the Exodus; for we cannot understand our 
loving Father, who, in the midst of wrath,* remembers 
mercy, pouring out His judgments on the remote 
inhabitants of Southern Egypt, who, perhaps, had 
never even heard of Israel. West of Egypt (upper 
and lower) stretches the great Libyan Desert. 

Having thus exhibited the territorial features of 
Egypt, watered in its length by its great river Nile. 
let us reverently inquiré into the probable nature of 
this tangible darkness. Lamenting my feeble know- 
lodge of Hebrew, let me turn to the LXX., which 
renders “darkness which may be felt” by WnAagpnrdv 
oxéros : that is, “ darkness which necessitates groping 
for the way”; the presence of a dense tangible 
medium, necessitating darkness so dense as to require 
groping about in progression. The Talmud puts this 
very strongly. “Because, wherever the Israelites 
were, there was light for them; but to an Egyptian, 
even in the same room with an Israelite, all was 
impenetrable darkness.”¢ This, of course, was not 

* Habakkuk iii. 2. 
+ Talmud, H. Polano (“The Chandos Classies”), p. 160. 
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tangible but neurotic darkness, confined to the retina. 
Therefore this account is fabulous. 

Now, what natural phenomenon, Divinely controlled, 
could meet all the requirements of the case? I do 
not hesitate in adducing a violent dust-storm from 
the west, i.c., from the Libyan Desert, and confined 
northwards to the thirtieth parallel of latitude, and 
thus excluding the Land of Goshen. The miraculous 
character of this exclusion exhibited the power and 
majesty of Jehovah, who 

“Plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Those who have not been involved in a tropical 
dust-storm can form no idea of the majesty of its 
approach and the exceeding ‘inconvenienc2 of its 
presence. Among the scores I-have witnessed in the 
length and breadth of the Bengal Presidency, during 
a service of thirty-four years, I shall recall one which 
occurred at Arrah, famous for its defence in the 
Mutiny, and which I witnessed in the hot weather 
of 1858, and in the month of May, when the heat 
was at its height. The house-bearer suddenly rushed 
into the house tosee if all the doors were closed, and on 
my asking the reason, told me that a great dust-storm 
(andhi) was approaching. Going out to witness it, 
I noticed a gigantic whirl of dust approaching from 
the north-west, and before it crows, kites, and mynas, 
twigs, and leaves were being swept onwards in wild 
confusion ; the rushing blast, with a wild roar, soon 
enveloped me with its mantle of dust, and for eight 
to ten minutes I was surrounded by “darkness which 
might be felt,” and even grasped by the handful. 
As the storm-fiend passed, a grateful shower of large 
drops of rain fell, making little pits in the dust, and 
the thermometer fell 5°: a delicious change in 
the burning temperature. I was brown with dust 
from head to foot, and going into the house for a 
bath and change of clothes, found everything therein 
begrimed with dust. 

The Panjab is noted for its dust-storms, and in 
Peshawar, beyond the Indus, we used to have them 
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in great force. They were yery inconvenient in the 
old days of palanquin or dhooly travelling, for you 
were obliged to weather the fury where you were 
attacked, and if at night, the torch was invariably 
extinguished, and thus a miserable halt was in- 
evitable. In later days trains have been arrested by 
dust-storms, for it is impossible to see, especially at 
night, what may be on the line. 

There are other evident allusions to dust-storms 
in Holy Writ: thus among the curses enumerated in 
Deut. xxviii. 29, we read :— 

“Thou shalt grope at noonday, 
As the blind gropeth in darkness.” 

Eliphaz the Temanite, when addressing Job. was 
familiar with a dust-storm when he declared :— 

“ They meet with darkness in the daytime, 
And grope in the noonday as in the night.” 

In another direction, all Londoners have had ex- 
perience of “darkness which may be felt” in the 
black and white fogs which occur in the winter: 
in the one, tangible soot covers everything inside and 
outside the house with its sable mantle; in the other, 
condensed moisture or dense mist obliterates every- 
thing outside. 

The metropolis was enveloped in a dense white fog 
on Monday, December 31st, 1888, and I sallied out 
to explore it from the roof of an omnibus. We could 
not make out the Marble Arch, nor the street lamps 
until up to them, and then they momentarily appeared 
as pallid moons, and disappeared. On returning, the 
mist was so dense that we could hardly see the heads 
of the horses, and not at all the conductor who was 
guiding them. At night I sallied out to explore 
the mist, but soon lost myself at a spot where I knew 
four roads met: it was so dense that I could not see 
houses or gas-lamps, but I could hear footsteps, 
though I could not see the treaders, for all seemed 
to be enveloped in carded cotton-wool, out of which 
a walker would emerge, and then disappear. Truly 
it was a white “darkness which might be felt.” 
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A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
BY MARY HAMPDEN, AUTHOR OF “THE HEIRESS OF ABERSTONE,” “ LUNA GORDON’S STEWARDSHIP,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
A SPRAY OF NARCISSUS. 


NARROW room at the top of a 
London lodging-house, four bare 
walls, one window, giving a view 
of chimney-stacks, a bed in one 
corner, two stools, and a table 
near the window, a few pots and 
pans, and, for other furniture, 
match-boxes ! 

Magenta match-boxes with yellow labels made the 
only bright colouring to be seen, and stood in gross 
packages everywhere. 








At the table sat a girl and a boy: the girl about 
twenty, the boy twelve years of age. They were 
brother and sister, and not Londoners; for until 
their father’s death, eighteen months earlier, their 
home had been in the fresh country. But the dear old 
farm-house, with all its contents, had been sold to 
provide a small fortune for the son and daughter to 
begin life with. It had been a very small fortune, 
but they had taken a shop, meaning to work hard 
while they were young, that they might retire upon a 
sufficient competence before reaching old age. Kate 
was to be Bob’s housekeeper; neither would ever 
marry, they had decided. Unluckily, though, the 
shop had failed, and they had become match-box 
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makers. working nearly all the hours of the day to 
earn a poor ten shillings a week. 

Their surname was Tullen. 

Bob looked as though he could bear a good deal of 
poverty, but Kate showed signs of breaking down— 
signs which worried Bob dreadfully in secret, though 
he would not have told Kate so for the world, for fear 
she, too. might begin to fret about the future. He 
was a good lad, with frank eyes as brown as his hair, 
but his cheeks were fresh-coloured, while Kate's 
were pale as the walls of the little room. 

She had been a beauty in the happier days of their 
old life: now, with her flaxen hair twisted into a 
eareless knot. with her tired eyes, thin features, and 
stooping shoulders, few people would have called her 
even pretty. But Bob knew that she had lost her 
good looks through toiling for him, and valued her 
accordingly. 

It was wonderful how fast their fingers worked, 
though they were considered slow at the trade. The 
notched strips of wood seemed to bend by magic into 
boxes; the paper wrappers were pasted and slipped 
on in a second. 

“Kitty, I saw a bunch of violets this morning,” 
said. Bob suddenly. ‘“ Didn't I want them for you. 
that’s all! Ever since I begged Jem Fox for that 
bit of ivy, the men at the factory have called me 
‘Green Bob. Green, indeed!” he repeated disdain- 
fully. 

The ghost of a smile flickered over Kate's face. 

“Never mind, dear. I do wish we could get a leaf, 
or something green. I’m so tired of seeing nothing 
but yellow and magenta.” 

She spoke wearily, with a tremor in her voice 
which Bob hated to hear. 

“Kitty,” he said again, “do rest a bit. I can 
finish these off in time for taking back to-night.” 

“No. Bob. I'll tell you what we'lldo. We will 
work hard to-day, and to-morrow evening we'll take 
a holiday, and get as far as Temple Gardens, if we 
ean.” 

Bob pondered over her words as he worked. She 
wanted “a leaf, or something green.” Well. by 
visiting Covent Garden Market, he might be able to 
get a leaf given him, or even a half-dead spray of 
flowers, which they would cherish in their attic 
until every petal fell asunder. 

How dearly they loved the country! How pas- 
sionately they rebelled against the griminess of the 
great town ! 

“T'll get up early, Kit, and take the boxes first 
thing,” said Bob that night, before retiring to the 
cupboard under the staircase where he slept upon 
shavings and a blanket. 

So at dawn he crept down, and let himself into the 
street, carrying. slung on both shoulders, the huge 
packages of match-boxes. To-day he was going to 
the market before taking the well-known way to the 
factory. He was going to see if some kind-hearted 
salesman wouldn't give him a snowdrop blossom or a 
few ivy leaves for Kitty. 

He trudged along rapidly, with dreary thoughts for 
company, but when he saw the great baskets of fra- 
grant flowers and fruit, he was delighted. They 
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reminded him of the home where his happy childhood 
had been spent. 

The Arcade had no attraction for him. He went 
round to the back of the market, where the flower 
auction was in progress. There were other loiterers 
also watching, disreputable, rageed, hungry-looking 
men, but they were on the look-out for chance “ jobs,” 
not for stray blossoms. 

Presently a spray of narcissus fell straight at Bob's 
feet out of a box which a man was carrying away on 
his head. 

“Please, you ‘ve dropped one.” 

“ Ay, lad, so I have; thanks.” 

The young man smiled at the boy. 
bolder. 

* You've got such a lot, sir; might I have the bit 
that ’s broken?” 

“Yes. Want it for your button-hole, eh?’ 

“No; it’s for my sister. She wanted something 
green—even a leai would have done; but this is 
ever so much nicer. Thank you, sir.” 

The young man was about to speak again, but Bob 
shouldered his boxes and darted away. How pleased 
Kitty would be! 

“Strange lad that,” said the donor of the flower to 
a friend, as he watched Bob running across the 
road between the costers’ carts and farm-waggons. 
“Hullo! where is he now?” headded quickly. ‘“ Got 
knocked down, I do believe! Poor little chap! He's 
no Londoner.” 

“Don't bother after the brat, Jack ; he’s nothing to 
you.” 

But Jack was already on his way to the scene of 
the accident. Bob was lying unconscious on the 
rough stones, having just been dragged from between 
the hoofs of a cart-horse. 

* Not dead?” asked Jack: 

“No, sir, thanks,” said Bob, opening a pair of 
bewildered brown eyes, and recognising the face of 
his benefactor. “But the boxes! Where are the 
boxes? Don’t say they ‘re crushed! Oh, don't!” 

‘I'm afraid they are, lad: they re stamped as flat 
as a pancake. But so might you have been.” 

“If it wasn’t wicked, I'd wish I was done for,” 
murmured Bob, hot tears on his lashes; “then Kit 
wouldn't have to work to keep me.” 

Jack drew the boy away from the crowd that had 
begun to gather. 

«There, stand up, lad. You're only a bit shaky 
about the head; you'll soon be right again. Yon 
shall come into my waggon—it’s just handy—and 
have something to eat and drink before going on 
your way.” 

“You're awfully good!” said Bob gratefully. 
* But I can’t help being in a way about’ the boxes; 
they were a week’s work. We shan't get any pay, 
and we'll have to pay for the materials spoilt. I 
don't know what we shall do; and Kit’s breaking 
down fast, as it is.” 

He was impelled to confidence by the young 
farmer’s frank kindliness. Sandy-haired, freckled 
Jack Sandon bore his character of “good fellow” 
written upon his face. 

“TI tell you what, lad: you shall come into my 
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“ Jack clasped her hand as she reached it to him.”—p. 469. 


service, and I'll give you ten shillings a week. All 
you ll have to do will be to meet me here at four 
oclock every morning, except Sundays, help me to 
unload, and look after the horse and cart while I’m 
at auction.” 

“Ts that all?” 
glorious ! 


asked Bob. “Why, that will be 
And I'll see all the flowers as they come 
in, and maybe, now and again, you ‘ll give me a bit 
for Kate!” 

* Why, are you so fond of flowers. then?” 

“JT should think so! That’s why they call me 
‘Green Bob.’ But I’ll go home now, if you don’t 
mind, sir. What will Kate say when I tell her about 
my luck?” 

Kate couldn’t say much, because she burst out 
crying ; but Bob knew what her tears meant. 

That was the beginning of better times for them, 
for Jack Sandon proved a true friend. They were 
delighted, too, when they found out that he came 
from a village not far from their old home. 

Several times Bob brought Jack to the lodging to 


see Kate. The brother and sister were proud to offer 
hospitality to him, and he always accepted the invita- 
tions with alacrity, though their best was but a poor 
entertainment. 

Time went on ; spring passed into summer. Young 
Sandon’s face had become very familiar to them 
both, and Bob began to cherish an idea which gave 
him great satisfaction. 


CHAPTER II. 
A RED ROSEBUD. 
“T say, old girl, Mr. Sandon wants us to go for a 
holiday together.” 

“T’m very glad, Bob; it will do you good.” 

“But, Kit, he wants you too. If you don’t come, he 
won't care for it a bit.” 

Kate’s cheeks flushed. 

“T don’t like accepting favours, Bob. That was 
why I wouldn't let Mr. Sandon keep on sending us 
hampers of fruit and vegetables from his mother’s 
farm.” 
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« What hampers they were, too!” cried Bob regret- 
fully. “Do you remember the eggs, and butter, and 
pork, and chickens? And he was dreadfully cut up 
when I told him, as nicely as ever I could, that you 
wouldn’t have any more. But this is different, Kitty. 
You may be proud, but you needn’t hurt a man’s feel- 
ings for nothing !” 

“Ts it to be a trip somewhere? ” 

“Down to the old county ; his mother wants us to 
come.” 

“ That is different,” said Kate softly. “Then I don’t 
think it would be wrong to accept.” 

There was silence before Bob asked— 

“Don’t you think he’s an awfully nice fellow, 
Kitty?” 

“Yes; but he hasn’t much to say for himself.” 

“That's because he’s bashful with you. You 
should hear him talk about you. Why, he thinks you 
the most wonderful girl possible.” 

“I’m not worth much, Bob. I can’t work as hard 
as most girls.” 

“Now, don’t begin to worry. 
pared to what we were. 
you used to do, Kit. 
altogether if you only let Jack Sandon 

“Hush, Bob !” said Kate, blushing redder ; “I can’t 
let you talk like that. Mr. Sandon’s only a kind 
friend—he doesn’t want to be anything else; and if 
he did, his mother wouldn’t like it. They’re grand 
people in their way, and we're only match-box 
makers.” 

Bank Holiday came, and with it young Sandon. 
He had left his horses and waggon a night in town, 
so that before six o’clock he brought it round to the 
door of the lodging-house. 

Kate came out, and shook hands before climbing 
into the great cart. 

“It’s very good of you to take so much trouble for 
us, Mr. Sandon.” 

He blushed, as he always did when Kate addressed 
him. 

“My mother’s longing to see you, Miss Tullen ; 
she’s heard me talk so much about you.” 

“She must be a regular brick, just as you are!” 
cried Bob excitedly. “Oh, Kit, we shall see green 
fields again, and the harvest !” 

That was a wonderful drive. They travelled at a 
slow pace, but were supremely content. Even Jack 
managed to speak a little more than usual as the 
delicious novelty of Kate’s company began to wear off. 

By verdant meadows, silver rivers, and quaint 
villages, the grey horses plodded on their way when 
once beyond the environs of town. Overhead the 
eky was one glorious blue, the air full of busy insects 
and harmonious with the songs of birds. 

Kate felt shy when they reached the farm. Jack's 
home was grander than she had expected it to be. 
and she felt shabby and insignificant in her old 
black dress. But she need not have troubled: 
pleasure and excitement had given her back some of 
her old beauty, and Jack’s mother admired her al- 
most asmuch as did Jack himself. Bob was blissful ; 
endless treats were his. There were pigs, calves, 


We're rich, com- 
I won't have you slave as 
Why, you might give up work 





horses, and dogs to be visited, fruit to gather and 
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eat, flowers to pick, while the farm-house meal was 
a regular banquet. 

The young farmer became more self-confident as he 
played the host. and read Kate’s pleasure in her 
face. 

“T want to take you both for a drive this after- 
noon, if you aren’t too tired, Miss Tullen.” 

“TI don’t think it would be easy to be tired here,” 
said Kate. 

So when they had rested, Jack brought round a 
dog-cart, and they set off, she next the driver, and 
Bob behind. 

The brown mare seemed to know that this was a 
special occasion. She flew over the level roads, then 
along winding lanes whose hedges were full of 
flowers. 

The beauty of the country brought tears into Kate's 
eyes. 

“T have not seen anything so beautiful since we 
left our old home,” she said. 

“T was taking you there, and to the churchyard,” 
Jack answered. “I thought you would like to see it 
all again.” 

Kate could not thank him sufficiently. 

They visited the farm ; new tenants were there, but 
the trees and walls looked the same. Then, when 
they stood beside her father’s grave, Kate’s gratitude 
reached its climax, for fresh flowers, a rose-bush, and 
some pansies were growing on the grassy mound. 

“I planted them because I thought you'd like to 
know it was cared for, though you were away,” said 
Jack, 

“T can never—— Oh, Mr. Sandon! thank you— 
thank you with all my heart!” 

“Don’t thank me, Kitty. I’m not much of a 
fellow, but I love you, dear; and it made me happy 
to work to please you. I’ve often come here and 
thought—and wondered— -” 

Bob drew a few paces away. A glorious fading 
sun-glow was over the land, and the stone at the little 
grave-head cast its shadow at Kate’s feet. Jack 
looked at the shadow, and held out his strong hands 
to her. 

“Dear girl, you’ve known many sorrows ; 
help you always to bear your crosses.” 

“T should have been too proud to say ‘ Yes’ if you 
had put the question to me anywhere but here, Jack.” 

“Then you do care for me a little?” 

“More than a little—truly, as a girl should, before 
she gives her promise.” 

Jack clasped her hand as she reached it to him, 
over the little grave. 

“ God bless you, sweetheart !” 

“IT think father must know, and be glad, Jack,” 
said Kitty solemnly. 

And then Bob thought that he had kept silence 
long enough. 

“Oh, Kit,” he cried, “I’m awfully pleased! You 
didn’t mind my hearing, did you? And now, let‘s 
take a rosebud from father’s tree, to keep always as 
a souvenir. 

Jack cut the bud, and, as he handed it to Kate, he 
gave her the first kiss. 

* A pledge of faith, dear,” he said simply. 


let me 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


Job’s APPEAL TO GOD. 


Golden Text—-St. John 


APRIL 16721. 
To read—Job xxiti, 1—10. 
ttt. 7. 
NTRODUCTION. In this lesson 
shall see Job, the good man, in 
great affliction. Remind how he 
was tried—lost money, children, 
health—all that made life dear to 
him. Three friends had been to 
see him and talked the matter over 
with him. But they had proved 
miserable comforters. They judged 
by appearances only, and tried to impress upon him 
that his sufferings were a punishment from God for 
something wrong in his past life, for which re- 
pentance was needed. Job appeals to God. 
I. Gop’s PRESENCE DESIRED. (1—7.) By whom? 
By His people in time of their trouble. 
Examples. Israelites in bondage. (Ex. ii. 23.) 
St. Peter in danger on the sea. (St. Matt. xiv. 30.) 
Hezekiah in his grievous sickness, (Isa. xxxviii. 3.) 
So by Job now in his affliction of body and mind. 
He longs to find Him and come into His presence. 
What does he want to say to God ? 
He wants to argue his case before Him— 
Why these trials to a perfectly innocent man ? 
He feels sure that God is an upright Judge. 
He would be able to understand and approve His 
judgment when given. 
This feeling common to all God’s people. 
Abraham, when pleading for Sodom (Gen. xviii. 
23)—Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
David—God judgeth people righteously. (Ps. 
Ixvii. 4.) He shall judge the world with equity. 
What will be the result ? 
Job will be proved innocent. (Ver. 7.) 
God's power will be used not to destroy but to 
put new strength in him. 
Il. Gop’s Ways MysTERIous. (8—10.) 
Job’s search for Him has proved all in vain. 
He is a God Who hides Himself. (Isa. xlv. 15.) 
Yet Job is conscious that He knows him. 
He is about his path and his bed. (Ps. exxxix. 3.) 
He knows all his ways and his doings. 
And so Job puts his trust in Him. 
He must endure this great trial with patience. 
But at last will come out like gold tried in the fire. 
This the result of all such trials at all times. 
Joseph, faithful slave, becomes prince of Egypt. 
Stephen, faithful to death, receives crown of life. 
Lessons. 1. God’s omniscience.— Whither can I 

















go from Thy presence ? 

2. God’s omnipotence.—The Lord is my rock and 
my fortress ; whom then shall I fear ? 

3. God’s righteousness.—As for God, His way is 
perfect. 


His judgments are like the great deep. 
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FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL 


SERIES. 

APRIL 23RD. JOB’S CONFESSION AND RESTORATION. 

To read—Job «lit. 1-—10. 

v. 11. 

INTRODUCTION. Job’s friends continue their argu- 
ments. At last he begins to desire death as a 
remedy for his misfortunes, but is reproved by God, 
who reveals to Job his ignorance (ch. xxxviii., 
xxxix.), and ends with a humbling rebuke, re- 
vealing to him as by a sudden ray from heaven his 
sinfulness in God’s sight. We shall see to-day Job 
enlightened, convinced, and silenced. 

I. JoB’s CONFESSION. (1—6.) Notice— 

He humbles himself. The beginning of all true 
repentance, as David after his sin. (2 Sam. xii. 13.) 

He acknowledges God’s power and wisdom. 

He uses God’s words (xxxviiil. 2) against him- 
self. 

He confesses his wrong. In his pride he has 
judged God’s dealings, which are far beyond his. 
knowledge. 

He prays to God—as a humble suppliant. 

His pride gone, he seeks forgiveness from God. 

He has heard of God with the outward ear. 

Now by faith he sees Who and what He is. 

Therefore he realises his own sinfulness. 

Remind of other similar examples. 

Moses hid his face ; humbled himself. (Ex. iii. 6.) 

Ezra rent his garment and fell on his knees when 
confessing the people’s sin. (Ezra ix. 5.) 

St. Peter fell on his knees before Christ, when 
realising His Godhead. (St. Luke v. 8.) 

All this teaches the nature of true repentance. 

Confession of the past sin. 

Humiliation before God te all-righteous, 

Prayer for pardon and forgiveness. (Ps. xxxii. 5.)- 

Trust in Ged’s mercy. (1 John i. 9.) 

II. Jop’s RESTORATION. (7—10.) Notice— 

Job’s friends rebuked by God. Why? 

They had spoken truly of God’s greatness and 
wisdom. 

They had been right to urge duty of submission. 

But had been wrong in imputing sins to Job 
without evidence, and so been false witnesses for 
God. 

Job commended by God. Why ? 

Not in his complaints and questionings. 

But in his belief in God’s justice. 

The result. His friends must offer a sacrifice. 

A burnt-offering for their sin. 

Job will intercede with God for their pardon. 

To him is given a double recompense. 

His latter end more blessed than his former. 

Lessons. 1. Be careful in judging others. (St. 
Matt. vi. 1.) 

2. Be earnest in prayer for others. 

3. Be patient under adversity. 


Golden Text—James 














APRIL 30TH. WISDOM’S WARNING. 


To read—Prov. ¢. 20—33. Golden Text—Heb. 
vit, 25. 

INTRODUCTION. This Book of Proverbs, or wise 
sayings, contains many composed by Solomon— 
others collected by King Hezekiah, and others 
by various writers. The first nine chapters are 
addressed to the young, and contain mostly the 
solemn sayings of ‘ Wisdom ”—the Divine Wisdom 
or Voice of God. Wisdom is spoken of as a living 
person, and in accordance with the custom of poetry 
(in which the words are said) is personified as a 
female. We may also connect the thought of her 
with that of the Son of God, in whom all wisdom 
dwells, for He is the Divine Word (St. John i. 1) 
from whom came the wisdom of Solomon. (St. Matt. 
xii. 42.) 

I. THE CALL. (20—23.) Notice—The speaker.. 

Wisdom—the spirit and voice of God. 

{Fear of God, beginning of wisdom, ver. 7.) 

Her voice heard where men assemble. 

In the streets, places of business, gate where 
justice administered. (1 Sam. iv. 18.) 

No person to be seen. How does she call ? 

By the still small voice of conscience. 

Example. God's yoice to Elijah. (1 Kings 
xix, 12.) 

By the words of God's prophets and ministers. . 

Example. Elijah to Ahab, (1 Kings xviii. 18.) 

By the reading of God’s Word. 

Example.  Levites sent through the land by King 
Jehoshaphat. (2 Chron, xvii. 9.) 

Wisdom speaks in the same way still. 

The audience. To whom does she speak ? 

The simple, who have given no thought to her. 

The scorners, who have despised her. 

The fools, who hate her for her rebukes. 

The promise. Wisdom comes full of gifts. 

She will impart her own blessed spirit—wisdom, 
understanding, knowledge, fear. (Isa. xi. 2.) 

She will teach her words of love and peace. 

But they must turn and listen to her. 

II. THE WARNING. (24—32.) What result ? 

They shut their ears to her call. 

Disregard her hands stretched out in Jove—are 
callous to her reproofs. 

Wisdom becomes angry and warns them. 

She will mock them when trouble comes. 

For they will then seek her (St. Matt. vii. 22) in 
vain. They may call but she will not hear. 

Example. Foolish virgins, shut out because 
wanting the oil of grace. (St. Matt. xxv. 11, 12.) 

IL. THe BLEssinG. (33.) To those who hearken. 

Safety and security in trouble. 

Quietness and peace in danger. 

Examples. Hezekiah delivered from Assyrians. 
(2 Kings xix. 35.) 
Disciples in storm hushed by Christ. 
LEssons. 1. Now is the day of salvation. 
2. Come unto Me ; I will give you rest. 
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May 7TH. THE VALUE OF WISDOM. 





To vead—Prov. tii. 11—24. Golden Text—Proy, 
ait. 5. 

INTRODUCTION. The first part of this chapter 
contains exhortations by Solomon to obedience, 
faith, and devotion of substance to God. To-day’s 
lesson begins with an exhortation to patience. 

I. THE LorpD’s CoRRECTION. (11, 12.) Notiee— 

Chastening comes from the Lord. 

Is meant for the good of those He loves. 

Sent by God in His character as Father. 

Therefore must be suffered patiently. 

Examples of benefit from affliction : 

Moses suffering with Israelites. (Heb. xi. 26.) 

Joseph exalted to great honour. (Gen. xli, 43.) 

Lesson. Before I was afflicted I went astray, 
but now have I kept Thy Word. 

If. THE PROFIT OF WISDOM. (13—18.) 

1, Wisdom gives happiness to two classes— 

Those who “find” her (accidentally), as the man 
who finds good treasure. (St. Matt. xiii. 44.) 

Those who “get” her, ze., “draw out ” (Margin) 
or discover by search, as the man who sought pearls 
and found a goodly one. (St. Matt. xiii. 46.) 

Examples. Saul of Tarsus found Christ, on his 
way to persecute His followers. (Acts xxii. 8.) 

Bereans searched the Scriptures and found the 


‘truth. (Acts xvii. 11.) 


2. Wisdom is profitable. How and why ? 

She passes current—is trusted in the persons of 
those who possess her. 

Example. Joseph trusted by Potiphar. (Gen. 
xXxxix. 5.) 

She is fair as a jewel shining brightly. 

Example. Ruth clinging to her mother-in-law. 

She gives long life, honour and riches. 

Evample. Solomon, when made King, promised 
these things by God. (1 Kings iii. 13.) 

She gives happiness and peace here. 

Example. Paul and Silas singing hymns _ in 
prison. . (Acts xvi. 25.) 

She gives life eternal hereafter. (1 Peter i. 
3, 4.) 

III. THE Works oF WIspom. . (19—24.) Past. 

Creation carried on through Christ, the Wisdom 
of God. (Heb. i. 2.) 

The earth made in all its beauty. 

The heavens with their starry lights. 

The sea showing God’s wonders. 

The clouds, rain, dew, watering the earth. 

Present. Wisdom still gives life to man. 

He lives and moves only by God. (Acts 
xvii. 28.) 

Therefore must keep wisdom always. 

It will profit in dangers of daily life. 

Will keep both body and soul safely. 

At last will give everlasting rest. 

Lessons. 1. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. 
2. Get wisdom, get understanding. 





















May litH. FRUITS OF WISDOM. 


To read—Prov. xii. 1—15. Golden Text—Prov. 
zi. 30. 

INTRODUCTION. Have had two lessons on Wis- 
dom, showing its nature and value. To-day are 
to consider its fruits as seen in the lives of its 
possessors, 

1. A GooD MAN. (1—5.) See the marks -- 

He loves instruction and knowledge. 

David asked, “Give me understanding.” (Ps. 
exix. 34.) 

He obtains favour of the Lord. 

Solomon is commended for seeking wisdom. (1 
Kings iii. 10.) 

His roots are firmly fixed—planted by the river 
of the water of life. (Ps. i. 3.) 

Example. Enoch, who walked with God. 

His wife is a crown to him, as Sarah was to 
Abraham. 

His thoughts ave right and upright. 

Example. Vaniel praying and interceding. (Dan. 
ix. 3.) 

II. A WICKED MAN. (5—15.) Notice— 

His counsel is deceitful. 

As Ahithophel, David’s supposed friend. (2 Sam. 
xv. 31.) 

His words are cruel and vindictive. 
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As Shimei, who cursed King David. (2 Sam. 
xvi.) 

His end is destruction. (Ver. 7.) 

As Judas the betrayer of Christ. (Acts 1, 18.) 

He is despised for his perverseness. 

As Nabal was for refusing help to David. (1 
Sam. xv. 25.) 

He regards not the life of his beast. 

As Balaam, who maltreated his ass. (Num. xxii. 
27.) 

He companies with the wicked. (Ver. 11.) 

As Eli’s sons, unreproved. (1 Sam. iii. 13.) 

His lips lead him into snares. 

As the forty Jews conspiring against St. Paul. 
(Acts xxiii, 12.) ° 

His way is right in his own eyes. 

As Absalom, when conspiring against David. 

Lessons. The chapter has given many striking 
contrasts between the righteous and wicked. The 
children must be reminded what makes the dif- 
ference between the two. The godly man— 

1. Fears God and keeps His commandments. 

2. Seeks God’s help earnestly in prayer. 

3. Avoids every kind of evil. 

4, Repents of any sin he may commit. 

5. Is filled with God’s Holy Spirit. 
How is it with us? 
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SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 





NATURE'S PARABLES, 


ARROWS. 
AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


NATURE'S PARABLES. 
** Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 
2@y,OW much wiser should we be if we kept our 
B eyes open and tried to learn the lessons 
S + _ which nature puts before us on all sides! 
Who has not seen--though perhaps the parables 
have never been learned—landscapes that taught 
such lessons as the force of habit and the responsi- 
bility of making a good beginning ? 





THE WORN-OUT WORLD. 

There are very few indeed to whom, if they live 
to any age, the world does not die out. It hasa 
seamy side, and sooner or later that appears. Those 
who have it for their portion, find that they have fed 
on ashes which will not nourish their hearts when 
the day of hunger comes. If ever there was a 
thorough man of the world, it was the gay Lord 
Chesterfield. This is his confession :—-“I have run 
the silly rounds of business and of pleasure, and 
have done with them all. I have enjoyed all the 
pleasures of the world, and consequently know their 
futility, and do not regret their loss. I appraise 
them at their real value, which, in truth, is very 
low ; whereas those who have not experienced them 
always overrate them. They only see the gay 
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outside, and are dazzled with the glare, but I have 
been behind the scenes and have seen all the coarse 
pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit and move the 
gaudy machine. I have seen and smelt the tallow 
candles which illuminate the whole decorations to 
the astonishment and admiration of an ignorant 
audience. I look back upon all that is past as one 
of those romantic dreams which opium commonly 
produces, and I have no wish to repeat the nauseous 
dose. No, I bear it because I must, whether I will 
orno. I think of nothing but killing time the best 
way I can, now that it has become my enemy.” 
And thus will it often be with those who have their 
portion in this life. They fed on ashes, and the 
ashes have left them hungry at the last. They know 
how poor the world has left them even before they 
leave it, and they have nothing beyond. 


ONE THAT IS MIGHTY. 

There are few things more distressing than to see 
a man straining at a task beyond his strength. Two 
brothers were walking close to the edge of a precipice 
in Switzerland ; one of them stumbled and fell over 
into an abyss, a thousand feet deep. As he fell, his 
brother caught him and held him. It was an 
agonising moment. The man who had fallen could 
not recover his foothold, the other had not strength 
to draw him back. He held him for a time, but 
gradually the power failed him, and, with a wild ery 
of despair, he let his brother go, and saw him dashed 
to pieces below. Here was the will to save and 
the desire, but the power was lacking. In this case 
he!p had not been laid on one that is mighty. It is 
the strong Son of God upon whom all our help is 
laid. By His sacrifice He atones for our sins ; by 
His blood He cleanses them; by His Spirit He 
strengthens us to resist temptations. His care and 
watchfulness never fail. His intercession is always 
effectual. His love endures unto the end, God 
hath laid help on One that is mighty. 


FRESH PAGES. 

Quaint old Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich 
upwards of two centuries ago would probably have 
contradicted any one of his contemporaries who had 
ventured to prophesy that in our days an edition 
of his “Christ Mystical : or, the Blessed Mission 
of Christ and His Members ” would be added to an 
attractive and popular series, But here, in Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton’s ‘‘ Devotional Library ” it is, 
beautifully set forth, and made the more interesting 
because it is reprinted from General Gordon's copy 
and his marks are reproduced. Appropriately 
enough, the volume is prefaced by a chapter on 
“General Gordon’s Theology,” by the Rev. H. Car- 
ruthers Wilson, to whom the copy of the work from 
which this edition was printed was presented.— 
Some of the older of our readers will doubtless 
remember the Rev. Henry Rogers, who died nearly 
twenty years ago and was in his day a frequent 
and valued contributor to periodical literature. 
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Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have just issued the 
eighth edition of his weighty book, ‘The Super- 
human Origin of the Bible,” with a memoir of the 
writer by Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham. Readers 
of to-day will find that this teacher of the last 
generation has still many lessons for the children of 
those to whom his works were first addressed.— Yet 
another new edition from the same publishers— 
an enlarged one—of “ Bell's Standard Elocutionist,” 
the value and popularity of which are attested by 
the fact that this edition completes the one hundred 
and seventy-cighth thousand.—So many of our 
readers.are are interested in educational works that 
we feel we may draw attention to Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton’s “Classical Translation Library,” 
each volume of which contains a selected ‘“ book” 
of some classical author, interleaved with a literal 
translation. How far it would be wise to put this 
series before young scholars is a moot point ; but we 
can well imagine circumstances under which it 
would be very useful to those deserving students 
who are seeking to improve their educational posi- 
tion and cannot afford the aid of a tutor.—Messrs, 
Passmore and Alabaster send us a little volume of 
“Words of Wisdom for Daily Life,” by Mr. Spur- 
geon. We do not remember whether the bright 
and varied little papers which make up this volume 
have been previously published in this form; but 
anything which makes readily accessible the sound 
teaching and sterling wisdom of the great preacher 
is valuable.-—In this and other recent numbers of 
THE QUIVER our readers have had an opportunity of 
seeing for themselves how Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 
makes the reports of his interviews with different 
people attractive. A number of his ‘ Interviews,” 
undertaken for that paper, has been collected into a 
volume, published by Mr. A. W. Hall, at the office 
of our contemporary Great Thoughts. Mr. Blathwayt 
seems to possess the invaluable knack of letting his 
“subjects ” tell their own story in their own way, and 
the result is a book bright and interesting through- 
out.—Messrs. Longmans send us an excellent little 
“Manual of Health and Temperance” for the use of 
schools, 
WHAT PROFIT? 

“What fruit had ye then?” (Rom. vi.21), Walk- 
ing in the country (says a correspondent), I went into 
a barn, where I found a thresher at his work. 1 
addressed him in the words of Solomon : “ My friend, 
‘in all labour, there is profit.” But what was my 
surprise when, leaning upon his flail, he answered, 
and with much energy, “ No, sir, that is the truth, 
but there is one exception to it: I long laboured 
in the service of sin, but I got no profit from my 
labour.” Then answered IJ, “ You know something 
of the Apostle’s meaning, when he asked, “ What 
fruit had ye then, in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed ?’”—‘* Thank God,” he replied, “I do ; and 
I also know that now, being freed from sin, and 
having become a servant unto righteousness, I have 
iny fruit unto holiness ; and the end, everlasting life.” 

















A SOFT PILLOW. 

We sometimes complain, when we are travelling, 
of the hardness of the pillows we find in our beds ; 
and by reason of that hardness we .cannot sleep. 
Indeed, a friend of ours always carries a little pillow 
about with him ; and would have little chance of 
rest, he says, if he did not. Good people will stuff 
their pillows too full of feathers, so that you have to 
spend part of the night in trying to make a hole for 
your head to rest in; and part in watching your 
head that it doesn’t roll off—and it would be, to say 
the least of it, very uncomfortable, if one had to 
jump out of bed in the middle of a cold night to 
pick up one’s head from the floor, even if one could 
easily put it on again. A pillow that seems ever on 
the watch to jerk your head somewhere or anywhere, 
is an undesirable bed-fellow. But there are hard 
pillows worse than overfilled ones. Bad thoughts, 
an evil conscience, neglected duties—these are all 
hard pillows, and the contrary to them are often soft 
George Whitefield and one of his Christian 
inn, 


ones. 
followers were one night staying at a village 
and were much disturbed by the noisy mirth and 
blasphemies of a number of gambling folk. “ I will 
go to them,” said Whitefield, “‘and reprove them.” 
His companion remonstrated with him, but in vain. 
He went, and delivered his message, and, returning, 
went to his bed. His companion asked him “ what 
he had gained by his interference with the noisy 
gang below.” “A soft pillow,” was his reply, and 
he soon fell soundly asleep. Sweet sleep often comes 
from inward peace. God give us a childlike heart ; 
and with it we shall often have childlike sleep. 
A TWISTED CHRISTIAN. 

A gentleman in New York recently said to an- 
other, ‘Is Mr. L. a Christian?” He replied, “ Well, 
yes: Godward he is all right, but manward he is just 
a little twisted.” How many really good people lay 
themselves open to this description! They do not 
carry out their Christian principles so as to be void 
of offence. Their life is not lived up to their faith. 
In small things they dishonour God. In some of 
their common-life dealings they do not carry out 
their principles amongst their fellow-men. We are 
afraid the “little twist” is more or less to be seen 
in usall. Alas! twists of temper, twists of incon- 
sistency, society twists, business twists, home twists! 
May God set us upright and give us in our daily 
life a straight backbone, so that we may walk 
upright amongst our fellow-men, on our way to 
heaven ! 

MIND THE TOUCH. 

Two young men stood one evening at the door of 
a sinful place of amusement. It was the first time 
they had ever done -so, but the night was dark, and 
just once for a lifetime they thought they might 
unobserved slip in. They tried to feel at ease, but 
as they were entering, one of them felt, 
thought, the touch of an invisible hand upon his 
shoulder, with a whisper, “ Don't go in! Don’t go 


as he 
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Whose hand was that? A mother’s hand, or 
the shadow of it, fifteen years in the grave. He 
started back, fled from the spot, and within fifteen 
minutes was in his own lodging and on his knees 
praying, “Lord, hold Thou me up, and I shall be 
safe.” His companion went in, lost his character, 
and his peace, and self-respect ; and that night dated 
the commencement of a course that ended in re- 
morse and shame. Touches, voices, are continually 
meeting us in life’s journey. They are, for the most 
part, very soft and gentle. In many cases they are 
not repeated, we cannot trace them ; but, surely, they 
come from the other world to this. 


in! 


PERSUASIONS 
There are many “persuasions” amongst men—- 
there is but one that is of value in the sight of God. 
A “persuasion” amongst men, when the word is 
used in a religious sense, means, What denomination 
in the Church do you belong to ?—are you a Baptist, 
or a Congregationalist, or a Churchman? Andaman 
may belong to any one of these, or of the many 
other denominations or persuasions, and yet not be 
connected with the great and the right persuasion 
after all. In terrible agony a soldier lay dying in 
one of the American hospitals. A visitor asked him, 
“What Church are you of ?”—‘ Of the Church of 
Christ,” he replied. “I mean, of what persuasion 
are you? "—* Persuasion ?” said the dying man, as 
his eyes looked heavenward, beaming with love to 
the Saviour: “I am persuaded that neither death, 
ner life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate me from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Chureh membership may exist 
without Christ membership: the first may be, with- 
out any life or peace ; in the latter there are both. 


AND PERSUASION, 


nor 
nor 


SERVING CONTINUALLY 

Lady Augusta Stanley, who, in her days of health 
and happiness, had worked hard for God in His 
Church and amongst His poor, lay dying. Her 
death had been preceded by a long illness marked 
by intense bodily suffering. Death was taking her 
from as happy a home as any wife on earth has 
known. She had been the cherished friend of her 
Queen, her Queen’s mother, and her Queen’s husband. 
One of the brightest ornaments of the highest English 
society, she had won many hearts in foreign courts. 
She might have lived a life of frivolous and self- 
indulgent ease. She chose a life of self-sacrifice ; 
and as she lay dying, among other memorable utter- 
ances was this, “That is what I should like, serving 
continually. Oh! I trust there will be work for me 
where I am going!” To those who ministered to 
her, and whose working time on earth was to last 
longer than her own, she said, “ Work. work on, and 


go to the bottom of things ; make it perfect.” Such 
was her view of life, work—thorough work. Such 













































her desire of heaven—a heaven in which she might 
serve her heavenly Father faithfully, in work which 
He might have for her to do.’ May we not believe 
that in the case of every sinner who reaches heaven 
as a monument of the Father's grace, the Saviour's 
sufficiency, and the Spirit's power, there will be 
work for him to do? “His servants shall serve 
Him.” “They serve Him day and night in His 
temple.” 


LOSSES FOR 
CHRIST. 

Sometimes -— per- 
haps we should say 
often — people will 
not decide for Christ, 
lest they should lose 
this or that; and 
many a one, like 
the young ruler, goes 
away from Him sad 
on this account. But 
sometimes there is 
no loss at all; and 
if there be, it is 
made up in other 
ways. When the 
Rev. Mr. Aitken 
was preaching in a 
large manufacturing 
town in Yorkshire, 
ayoung lady seemed 
much broken-down. 
One of the lady 
workers spoke to 
her, and after a 
time she admitted 
that she wished to 
decide for Christ, 
but she was warmly 
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know not how, or when, or where; but ali this we 
may safely leave with God. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 

The Princess Eugénie of Sweden sold her dia- 
monds that she might build a hospital for the sick 
poor. One of the patients, turned from darkness 
to light, spoke to her of the past, weeping bitterly, 
“In these tears,” 
said the princess, 
“T again behold my 
diamonds.” This 
princess, so far, saw 
as God sees. More 
precious than all 
diamonds in His 
sight are a penitent’s 
tears. The sparkling 
of the diamonds is 
but for time, that 
of such tears is for 
eternity. True, 
“God shall wipe 
away all tears from 
their eyes” is the 
word concerning all 
who shall inherit 
the land of peace ; 
yet shall there be 
an abiding light in 
the eye of the once 
pardoned sinner, and 
now glorified saint, 
which will shine out 
of theold forgiveness 
—dgratitude seen in 
its brightness for 
evermore. 


THE INFIDEL AND 


attached to a youne “THE QUIVER” PORTRAITS : THE REV. PREBENDARY GORDON THE BIBLE. 
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man, who she feared When people 


would not marry her 
if she were religious. 
But at length she determined to conquer even this 
temptation, and she then left the church ; in another 
part of the building a young man was also much 
affected ; and after one of the workers had been 
speaking to him, he admitted that he would decide 
for Christ, but that there was a young lady 
who he feared would throw him over if he be- 
‘ame pious. At length he too decided for Christ, 
no matter what it cost; then he too left the 
church. These two met outside; they had each, 
unknown to the other, been to the mission the same 
evening, and had been through a similar experience. 
Shortly after they were happily married, and both 
became devoted Christians. If only we will venture 
all for Christ, we shall either find that there is no 
loss at all, or that the loss, whatever it may be, will 
be abundantly made up to us. It may be that we 


(From «@ Photograph by T. C. Taner, Barvusbury Park, NO 


speak against. reli- 
gion and the Bible, 
it is often because they do not know anything about 
either. Press them with a few questions, and you 
will generally find that they are quite ignorant of 
what they are talking about. There was a stranger 
who went to inquire for the writings of a famous 
sceptic, and he was told by the bookseller that he 
had not got them, but that he had another work far 
superior. “TI sell it,” said he, “for four shillings, 
but I will lend it to you if you will promise to read 
it, and I will take it back if you then think that it 
is not worth the price.” The stranger consented, 
and the bookseller fetched a copy of the Bible. The 
infidel smiled on seeing it, but would not go back on 
his promise. _ Some time afterwards, having read the 
Bible, he returned to the bookseller, and expressed 
his gratitude to him. “You have given me,” said 
he, “ more than I can ever pay for ; I was miserable, 
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* Floating in a pleasure-boat down a beautifully tranquil river.” 


and now Iam happy. I have found in your book the 
way of salvation.” From that time he lived a life 
of faith ; and he died in the hope of a glorious 
eternity. We despise a man who talks of earthly 
things that he knows nothing about—making 
ridiculous statements which are misstatements, and 
asserting and contradicting just at his own sweet 
will, without any reason at all; but when the subject 
is religion, or something connected with religion, 
people often think him a fine fellow, rather than 
otherwise, for the boldness of his assertions and his 
denials. Downright ignorance is at the bottom of 
half the infidelity with which the world is cursed-— 
ignorance which people do not want to be dispelled, 
for “they love darkness rather than light.” 


THE VOYAGE OF MATRIMONY. 

We have seen a pair of engaged lovers floating 
in a pleasure-boat down a beautifully tranquil river 
under the shade of sheltering trees, and it seemed to 
us to be a picture of the life they were about to 
enter. Their matrimonial voyage will begin in un- 
troubled waters, and they will be surrounded with 
comfort and prosperity that will seem as little likely 
to disappear as the strong hills or tall trees. This 
calm may not last, and yet it will be their own fault 
if, in the long run, their voyage proves a failure 
rather than a success, 


TURNING THE WORLD UPSIDE-DOWN. 

It would be a great encouragement to us, if, from 
time to time, we saw our connection with the grand 
old saints of God in the Bible. True, we may be 
very far behind them. Still, it would be very 
Strengthening if we saw that in principle we were 
one with them. When the Rev. William Taylor, 
the Methodist evangelist, was holding services in 
King Williamstown, in Africa, the marvellous power 
of the Holy Spirit was manifested, and a widespread 
work of God followed, so that strangers wondered. 


A general of the army asked one of his men who 
this Mr. Taylor was who had caused such a stir in 
the town. The man said, “ Have you not read in 
the Acts of the Apostles about certain men who 
turned the world upside-down ?”—“ Yes, I have 
read something about it in the Bible.”—“* Well, sir,” 
he replied, “Mr. Taylor, I believe, is a relative of 
those men.” Alas ! those men have left few relations, 
for there are but few who nowadays so preach as 
to turn anyone, as it were, inside-out ; or the world 
upside-down, 
NEW LIGHT. 

“In consequence of the constant accessions to our 
knowledge which follow the arrival of new, materials 
and the interpretation of materials already acquired, 
every decade, and even every year, must throw new 
light, if only a few dim rays, on some corner of the 
vast field of Biblical research.” So writes Mr. Basih 
T. A. Evetts, in the preface to his “ New Light on 
the Bible and the Holy Land ” (Cassell’s), the object. 
of which is to gather together and present in popular 
form the valuable results of recent advances in 
Assyriology. How great these advances have been, 
the Dean of Canterbury has explained to our readers 
in his ‘“‘ New Lights on the Sacred Story;” but in 
this handsome volume we have a more comprehen- 
sive and deeper study of the subject than is within 
the scope of even an extended series of magazine 
articles. Mr. Evetts devotes no little space to the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets ; but to simply catalogue his 
work would be beyond our province, which is to di- 
rect our readers to this mine of information wherein 
they may seek for themselves, 


THINGS AND DEATH. 

When Garrick conducted Dr. Johnson over his 
new and magnificent residence at Hampton Court, 
and showed him minutely everything in it, and all 
the luxury of its appointment, the Doctor said: “Ah, 
yes, Garrick, but these things are what make 
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a death-bed What Dr. Johnson said 
was partly true, and partly not. A man may have, 
by inheritance or otherwise, much that the world 
can give, and yet sit very light to it; or, on the 
other hand, he may be like the famous actress who, 
on her death-bed, had all her jewels laid out on 
the coverlet of her bed, and wept at the idea of 
having to leave them all. If one’s heart is given 
to the world’s things, no doubt Death, as the one 
who takes us from them, must on this account alone 
be terrible—but the real sting of death is sin— 
unforgiven, condemning sin—that is what makes a 
dleath-bed terrible indeed. 


terrible !” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE BIBLE. 

In Silliman’s travels it is related that during the 
Peace of Amiens in 1801-2, a Committee of English 
gentlemen went over to Paris for the purpose of 
taking measures to supply the French with the Bible 
in their own Janguage. One of these gentlemen, Mr. 
Hardeastle, subsequently gave the assurance that the 
fact which was published was literally true—that 
they searched Paris for several days before a single 
Bible could be found. 


“Created on purpose to cheer and please us.” 


MESSENGERS OF LOVE. 
We know a mother who lost her only child—a 
bright, promising boy—at Mentone last year. On 
the anniversary of his death she sent by a friend 
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who was going to the Riviera some flowers from the 
garden where the boy used to play to be put upon 
his grave. Doubtless, more beautiful flowers could 
have been purchased at Mentone, but the mother 
only cared to present those that were covered with 
her tears and kisses. Flowers always seem as if 
they were created on purpose to cheer and please us, 
an:l are in this way true messengers of our Heavenly 
Father’s love. 









“THE QUIVER” HEROES FUND. 

We have had the pleasure of adding another name 
to the roll of QUIVER Heroes and Heroines—that of 
Charlotte Morewood. Early on the morning of the 
16th of January last, Charlotte’s father, who is a collier 
at Intake, near Sheffield, set out for the pit where he 
is employed, leaving a fire burning in the kitchen of 
his house and his six children asleep. The mother 
was away from home acting as nurse. About six 
o'clock Charlotte awoke to find that by some means 
the house had been set on fire. Escape by the door 












on the ground floor was 
with wonderful presence 
brother and sisters in the 


impossible, so Charlotte, 
of mind, collected her 
attie where she and her 








sisters slept. She herself, the second of the family, 
was only seventeen years old, and she found herself 
obliged to take the lead, because her elder sister, 
previously in poor health, had fainted under the 
shock of learning of the fire. Two of the girls, by 
Charlotte’s directions, jumped safely from a window 
to the neighbours who had gathered outside. Then 
Charlotte threw the two little ones, and they were 
caught in the same way, and her final effort was to 
lift her fainting elder sister and drop her into the 
arms of the men below. All the rest of the family 
being thus saved, Charlotte tried, but in vain, to 
rescue some of the furniture and clothes in the attic. 
To save herself she was obliged to jump hurriedly 
from the window, receiving some hurt in her fall, 
which was only partly broken by those in the street. 
We leave the story of her heroic presence of mind 
to speak for itself, and in confidence that our readers 
will share the gratification we felt in forwarding 
the bronze medal of THE QUIVER Heroes Fund to 
Charlotte Morewood, through the Mayor of Sheffield. 

































SOWING ACORNS. 

There is a story told of a certain abbot who 
desired a piece of ground that lay conveniently 
for him. The owner refused to sell it, yet with 
inuch persuasion was contented to let it. The 
abbot hired it, and covenanted to farm it with one 
crop. As soon as he got it, he sowed it with acorns 
—a crop that lasted three hundred years. There 
are first seed-sowings which are like the abbot’s 
acorns : they will hold possession for many a long 
year, if once they get into the ground. Those who 
have to do with yonth may be said to be acorn- 
sowers for good or evil ; what they implant in the 
mind will keep possession. The Romanists say, 
“Give us the child for the first seven years, whoever 
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else has the rest.” There are Chir‘st’s acorns, and 
there are the Devil's ; and who can tell how much 
longer than three hundred years each sowing will last? 


UNREASONABLE PARENTS. 

Once, in Convocation, the Dean of Llandaff told 
the following. Many years ago, when he was about 
to take the head-mastership of Harrow, an ex- 
master of great experience remarked to him: “ You 
will find the boys generally reasonable, the masters 
sometimes, but the parents almost never.” Sunday- 
school teachers will understand this. They know 
how parents counteract their werk by keeping child- 
ren at home for the most frivolous reason, and by 
showing them a bad example in words and deeds. 


HOLDING THE HAY TOO HIGH. 

Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, in his early ministry 
was at pains to preach elaborate sermons marked 
with great rhetorical finish. This gained him popu- 
larity with the multitude, but not with the more 
spiritually minded portion of his flock. A poor 
woman of his congregation accosted him one day 
returning from church, and ventured to give him a 
timely hint. ‘‘ Mr. Green,” she said, “what do you 
think is the great business of the shepherd ?”—“ No 
doubt to feed the flock, madam,” was his reply. 
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-—* That is my notion too,” she added, “ and therefore 
I think he ought not to hold the hay so high that the 
sheep cannot reach it.” The Doctor took the hint in 
good part, and so preached afterwards that he was 
the means of blessing to many. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from January 26th, 
1893, up to and including February 22nd, 1893. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Anon., Woodbridge, 
Is.; A Glasgow Mother (3ith donation), ls.; M. H. R., 
Hampstead, £1; J. J. E. Govan (64th donation), 5s. ; Miss 
P., Milverton, £1; Readers of The Christian, £5; A 
Servant, Potter's Bar, Is. 

For Dr. Moon's Work for the Blind : Miss P., Milverton, 
£1. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: M. H. R., £l. Dr. 
Barnardo asks us to acknowledge the following amounts, 
which have been sent to him direct: Pour l'amour de 
Dieu, £10; Otto, 10s.; Louisa Mary, 5s.; R., B’p’l, ds.; S. 
Leamington, 10s.; M. E. B., 10s. ; Sympathy, £1; Falkirk, 
£10. 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


“THE . QUIVER 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 
QUESTIONS. 

61. In what way did Job at the time of his great 
trial manifest the uprightness of his life ? 

62. What was there in God's dealings with Job 
which added to the greatness of his sorrow ? 

63. Quote a passage in which David tells us of 
God’s dealing with him in like manner. 

64. What warning have we in the Book of Job 
against harsh judgments of other people ? 

65. Which of the apostles teaches us that false 
judgment of others is speaking against God? 

66. Under what similitude is the “ Word of God” 
spoken of in the Book of Proverbs ? 

67. Quote a proverb which shows that in ancient 
times, as now, a chain of gold or precious stones 
round the neck was a sign of dignity and authority. 

68. Chastisement is spoken of in the Proverbs as 
atoken of God’s love; where, also, do we find the 
same truth set forth ? 

69. Quote a passage which shows the value we 
should place upon the possession of wisdom. 

70. What reference is made in the Book of Proverbs 
to the “tree of life” in the garden of Eden? 

71. Quote a proverb which shows that cruelty to 
animals is the mark of a wicked man. 

72. In what way can it be said, “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ™? 


” 


THE 


BIBLE CLASS. 
INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400. 
1%. A passage from the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, 
(Isaiah xliv. 9—18.) 

50. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness ; and all these things [necessaries of 
life] shall be added unto you.” (St. Matt. vi. 33.) 

51. “Iam the Lord, I change not. (Mal. iii. 6.) 

52. Mordecai the Jew, who was raised to be next 
the king. (Esther x. 2,3; vi. 7—12.) 

53. The death of Haman, who was hanged on the 
gallows he had prepared for Mordecai. (Esther vii. 
10; Prov. xxvi. 27.) 

54. They gave money to the Roman soldiers to say 
that the disciples had come and taken away the body 
of Jesus while they slept. (St. Matt. xxviii. 13.) 

55. Jesus called His disciples by the term “ breth- 
ren,” saying, “Go tell my brethren that they go into 
Galilee.” (St. Matt. xxviii. 10.) 

56. “If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye 
are yet in your sins.” (1 Cor. xv. 17.) 

57. In that of the land of Edom, the northern part 
of Arabia. (Job i. 1.) 

58. The value of affliction and trial, as bringing 
us nearer to God. (Job xlii. 1—6.) 

59. James i. 12. 

60. “Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward,” (Job vy. 7.) 





“WHO 


Vy » H dear! another note to 
answer!” 

I was taking a 
e) little sofa-rest, after a 
y day crowded with 





=e 
ney 


x oe ag t engagements and 
i worries. My mis- 
Hf sionary work in 


the native city of 
Shanghai had tired 
me more than _ usual. 
Visitors had occupied my 
customary writing hours, 
so that the homeward mail 
had failed to carry letters 
I longed to send, while 
an outcoming mail had failed to bring letters I longed 
to receive. I had been tempted by a sunny morning to 
have all our winter carpets and fur rugs spread out on 
the lawn, and a sudden deluge had soaked them before 
they could be rescued, while the same deluge, pouring 
through an unsuspected hole in the roof, had brought 
down a huge fragment of ceiling in our spare room, 
where I was superintending the removal of the furni- 
ture for speedy repairs, when I received a request, not 
to be refused, to accommodate next day a missionary 
couple from inland, bound for Europe. A clumsy 
servant had smashed a favourite vase, precious with 
home associations ; my tailor had brought home, after 
a month’s delay, a set of furniture-covers spoiled by 
carelessness ; and through these various vexatious ex- 
periences had been running an undertone of toothache. 

“Oh for a little reprieve—a month on a desert 
island!” I had sighed; and the note, brought in at 
about 9 p.m., seemed the proverbial “last straw.” 
But, finding no answer was required save the signing 
of a chit-book, and perceiving the address was in the 
writing of a much-valued friend, I opened the en- 
velope, containing a note and a larger MS., with hope 
of some relief for my harassed rind. 

My correspondent explained that she had that day, 
looking through old family papers, come across the 
accompanying MS., written by a relative now passed 
away, and she thought it would interest me. 

Somewhat abridged, the paper ran as follows :— 

“We read of the martyrs of old, and admire their 
steadfast faith and courage; but there are those 
among us whose life is, though in a somewhat 
different sense, an hourly martyrdom, and whose 
immortal crown will surely be as glorious as those 
of any who have perished at the stake or been stoned 
to death. To encourage the weary and heavy-laden, 
I give a sketch of the lifelong suffering of a poor 
woman with whom I became acquainted in one of our 
large manufacturing towns. When fifteen years of 
age, Elizabeth Hill began to fail in health. Lacking 
means to obtain the best medical aid, her disorder was 
misunderstood. Spinal disease developing, she was 


soon prostrated on a sick-bed, where for the past fifty- 
six years she has lain. 


Now, at seventy-two years of 
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TEACHETH LIKE 
A CHAPTER FOR THE 


HIM?” 


SICK AND INFIRM. 


age, emaciated, racked with pain, her voice reduced to 
a feeble whisper, yet is she strong in the Lord: poor 
in this world’s goods, yet ‘rich towards God’ ; alone, 
yet not lonely, for He is with her ‘all her days,’ Can 
we, in our activity of health and strength, conceiye 
how severe the discipline of lying motionless fifty-six 
years, aS an emptied vessel cast aside, as a dead leaf 
left clinging to the winter tree? 

“A neighbouring clergyman, hearing of her case, 
went to visit her, ‘sent by a loving Father,’ she said, 
‘in place of friends lost to her by death or distance,’ 
‘You have come to one of God’s afflicted ones,’ she 
added. ‘For forty years I have been lying here; and 
if He wills it should be forty more, I can say, “Thy 
will be done.”’’ ; 

“What a lesson for us, so apt to ‘murmur if one 
speck appears in our bright heaven of blue!’ 

“Elizabeth was without certain means of support 
at this time, yet her bed-linen and everything about 
her were always spotlessly clean. Through her new 
friend’s influence, a small monthly sum, sufficient for 
her needs, was assured her. 

“Though she can scarcely speak for extremity of 
weakness, the serenity of her wan face is eloquent, 
and her dim eyes kindle as she repeats some favourite 
hymn. Often she has expressed surprise, though not 
distress, that the Lord has left her here so long ‘a 
useless thing’; but the reply that her life is far from 
useless, but a testimony to His,sustaining and sufficing 
grace, a lesson in patience and faith to those around, 
seems quite to satisfy her.” 

* * * * * * 

A lesson, truly! To me, that evening, what a re- 
buke! Contemptibly trifling indeed seemed now the 
“troubles,” as I had called them, of the past day. So 
often since then has this simple record helped and hum- 
bled me, that I venture to hope other readers may find 
profit in it. There is nothing very uncommon, very 
striking, in the story, some may remark. Aye, but that 
is surely part of its pathos. All around us, in lowly 
and in luxurious homes, within hospital and infirmary 
walls, are sufferers for whom time has no release but 
the grave, life no brightness save in things unseen. 

Deep wisdom is in the ancient Eastern adage: 
“Wouldst thou be calm in time of trouble? Three 
looks will calm thee : Look onward—how short is the 
path of pain! Look around—-how many are more 
grievously afflicted than thou! Look upward—how 
blessed is the rest and joy awaiting thee for ever!” 

I cannot forbear quoting, ere I close, an extract 
from verses written by one of the sorest sufferers at 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables in London, and 
given me by one who visits there :— 

“‘T ean gaze on that beautiful sky, * 
Fair work of the Saviour I love, : 
Though the health is withdrawn, and the vigour gon2 by 
With which once ‘mid His works I eould rove, 
“T can gaze on that beautiful sky, 
And there, in bright characters, trace 
That with mercy more great than the firmament’s high 
My soul He has deigned to embrace.” 
ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD. 
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CHU RCHYARDS. 








HE Parish Church is almost 
- of necessity the centre of 
any landscape in which it 
occurs, the point which first 
attracts our attention and 
to which we return with 
pleasure again and again. 
Its claim to be in a special 
sense the place where man 
may meet with his Maker, its 
association with the history 
of our nation and of our race 
from remote antiquity, the story 
legibly engraved upon its every 





ment or modification as the needs of the worshippers 
demanded, interest alike our moral and intellectual 
perceptions ; whilst in most cases its picturesqueness, 
and in many its extreme beauty, engage and delight 
the eye. And how greatly does a beautiful and well- 
kept churchyard enhance its attractiveness! Indeed, 
even a commonplace building becomes pleasant to 
look upon when set off by the graceful forms of 
elms or ash-trees, or half hidden beneath a vesture 
of verdant ivy. 

In almost every district we may find some beautiful 
and sequestered spot where church and churchyard 
alike tempt us to quiet meditation ; and few experiences 
tend more to soothe the restless spirit, or help us more 
towards the shaking off of worldly thoughts, than a 








feature of its original construction and its enlarge . 
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AMWELL. 


solitary ramble through such a scene. ‘“ Wouldst 
thou know,” says the gentle Elia, “the beauty of 
holiness? Go alone on some week-day, borrowing the 
keys of good Master Sexton, traverse the cool aisles of 
some country church; think of the piety that has 
kneeled there—the congregations, old and young, 
that have found consolation there—the meek pastor— 
the docile parishioner With no disturbing emotions, 
no cross conflicting comparisons, drink-in the tran- 
quillity of the place, till thou thyself become as fixed 
and motionless as the marble effigies that kneel and 
weep around thee.” It was of his dear, familiar Hert- 
fordshire that he was thinking and writing —of 
Widford and Amwell, where the rural surroundings 
so entirely harmonise with the “tranquillity of the 
place,” and still affect us with the sentiment which 
he has so daintily expressed. Many a happy summer 
day has the present writer spent in this district, 
sketching such scenes as that in our first illustration, 
and listening meanwhile to the songs of the larks and 
the thrushes—or mayhap of the choir-boys practising 
their Sunday's music—and enjoying the spiritual 
companionship of Elia and Piscator. The very spirit 
of dear old Izaak Walton breathes in the air: “ peace 
and patience and calm content,” such as he would 
have us believe reign in the hearts of “all that are 
lovers of virtue. and dare trust in God’s Providence, 
and be quiet, and go a-angling.” 

Amwell is still pure country ; and there is still the 
little triangular green in front of the old village inn, 
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with a fine old tree 
in one corner as 
in the days when 
“noble Mr. Sadler” 
on Amwell Hill 

| kept otter-hounds 
to the gratification of all good anglers. The sur- 
roundings are, indeed, probably more beautiful than 
they were in the days either of Walton or of Lamb, 
for, as Canon Ainger has pointed out, the trees (of 
unusual variety, by the way) which embosom the 
church must have grown considerably even since the 
century opened; and when Piscator and Venator 
listened in these meadows to the milkmaid’s song 
“made by Kit Marlowe,” and the “answer to it which 
was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger 
days,” the “ New River” which flows past the church 
had scarcely ceased to justify its title. 

It is by the path along the bank of this New River 
from close by 
St. Margaret's 
station that 
Amwell should 
be approached. 
The path is 









QUIVER. 


little frequented, and one has leisure to take in 
the quiet-charm of the scenes which gradually 
unfold themselves—the trees which overhang the 
water upon the opposite bank, the picturesque 
cottages upon the rising ground, overtopped by 
an exceptionally fine horse-chestnut tree, whose 
rich tints in autumn contrast magnificently 
with the bright turf beneath; the once ruined 
house within its little orchard by the waterside, 
and then the wooden hand-bridge leading by a 
steep path and steps up to the picturesque church- 
yard, and backed by the two little islands which 
add so much to the prettiness of the spot. The 
churchyard at first sight appears to have overflowed 
' on to these islands, for each has its monumental- 
’ looking stone ; the inscription upon one, however, 
legible from the road, is not of a mortuary cha- 
racter, but invites the passer-by, in the verse of the 
“ Quaker Poet of Amwell,” to praise the Giver of the 
clear and bountiful stream which runs at his feet. 

When the writer was last here, all the village, 
from the house on the hill to the cottage by the 
river-side, from the young lady with the huge St. Bern- 
ard to the little boy with his father’s dinner-can, had 
assembled to assist at the funeral of ‘one of the New 
River men.” The coffin borne upon men’s shoulders, 
the undertaker decently walking ahead, the single 
carriage with the chief mourners, and the long 
procession of friends bringing up the rear, with all 
the rest of the village waiting in the church and 
churchyard, bespoke the survival of a graceful 
simplicity, and of the kindly mutual esteem which in 
the country still binds all men together, but loses its 
force in the Great City, where one’s next-door neigh- 
bours are often utter strangers, and one’s friends live 
half a day’s journey off. 

Of other pretty churchyards within a short distance 
of London, Harrow, situated upon the summit of a 
wooded hill, commanding magnificent views, is too 
well known to call for more than passing mention. 
Its neighbour at Great Stanmore, if less interesting 
historically, is well worth a visit. Stanmore, again, 
is still a country village—straggling, crooked, old- 
fashioned, and very picturesque. It abounds in parks. 
Bentley Priory is close by, and Canons, with its church 
in which Handel for years played the still existing 
organ, and where the Harmonious Blacksmith lies 


GREAT STANMONK, 
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buried in the churchyard, is but a mile or so distant. 
The churchyard of Stanmore itself is a charming 
spot, beautifully kept, and in the summer redolent of 
roses. Its chief feature, apart from the new church, 
is the skeleton of the old one, stripped and unroofed 
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some forty years since, and now completely covered 
with gigantic ivy-bushes. Local report says that 
certain benefactions continue so long as the four walls 
of that church remain standing; but, whatever the 
reason, the visitor will congratulate himself that they 
do still stand. The interior is now treated as part of 
the graveyard, the tomb of the Hollond family 
occupying the centre. At the foot of the tower lies 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Prime Minister at the time of 
the building of the new church, the corner stone of 
which was laid by him on behalf and in the presence 
of Queen Adelaide—the last public function in which 
she took part. In the remotest corner lies one whose 
memory is still cherished by many of our readers— 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. The new church is 
itself interesting, and 
contains some monu- 
ments transferred from 
the old building, and 
one, representing a large 
family of boys and girls 
of carefully graduated 
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sizes kneeling in a row beneath the sculptured 
figures of their parents, which has been twice re- 
moved, having been first erected in the original 
church now entirely destroyed—the ‘ruins” being 
those of the second church, built by Sir John Wol- 
stenholme in 1637. A weekly dole of bread and 
cheese is still distributed on Saturdays to twelve poor 
widows in the tower of the new church. A gabled 
caretaker’s house and a lych-gate group prettily with 
the more important buildings; and some fine old 
trees on the opposite side of the road to Bushey form an 
appropriate background to the handsome new church. 
Ruins always add greatly to the appearance of a 
graveyard. Travellers on the South-Western Railway 
will call to mind the “Liten,’ or ancient burial 
ground of Basingstoke, with the ivy-covered remains 
of the Chapel of the Holy Ghost, as a case in point. 
Brighton has its pretty suburban church, with 
frescoed interior, at Preston; Hast- 
ings has one at Hollington—more 
generally known as “The Church in 
the Wood ’—which, with its approach 
by a pathway across a gently sloping 
meadow, its stile and its groups of 
trees. looks as if it might have been 
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taken out of one of Birket Foster's pictures. Beddington, 
near Croydon, with its square tower, dating from the 
reign of Richard IT., and its two lych-gates, equally sug- 
gests the drawings of Samuel Read, with which our boy- 
hood was familiar. Bournemouth, besides its own unique 
parish churchyard, where the graves are dug amidst a 
grove of pines, has its little neighbour at Branksome 
Chine, with the velvety turf rounding down to a tiny 
lake. There, as always where it is present, water adds 
greatly to the prettiness of the scene. Dawlish church- 
yard, opening on to a meadow skirted by the rivulet 
which here makes its way through a perfect glory of 
foliage, is a spot to be again and again revisited. 
Many churchyards owe their picturesqueness mainly 
to the buildings, often almshouses, which surround 
them. Our illustration of Cobham, in Surrey, shows 
the * Church Stile House,” now used as a home of 
rest for Christian workers, governesses, and others, 


THE QUIVER. 


and “St. Luke’s Hostel,” a similar institution for the 
benefit of respectable servants, needlewomen, etc. The 
whole of the-work is done by girls, mostly orphans 
incapacitated by ill-health for ordinary domestic ser. 
vice. In the immediate neighbourhood are other 
houses even more antiquated-looking, survivals of the 
days of wooden construction. 

Of the more famous churchyards—of Stratford-on- 
Avon, Grasmere, Stoke Pogis, and the like—we have 
no space to speak ; nor do we propose to say anything 
of the many beautiful churchyards which are to be 
found in our large towns. We shall be content if we 
have set the reader thinking of some of those places 
which are associated in his own mind with days of 
quiet enjoyment; of churchyards in parks, or on the 
breezy downs which overlook the sea, in quiet valleys 
by the riverside, or buried deep amidst the forests, which 
in these our beautiful islands are never far to seek. 
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WISDOM OF 


ALICE. 


BY EDITH LISTER, AUTHOR OF “ON STRONGER WINGS,” ETC. ETC. 


PART III.—‘‘A DETHRONED PRINCESS.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires : 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
OU had a letter last night from 
Major Latimer? ” 

Mrs. Griffiths made the remark 
as she handed Alice her second 
cup of tea, and spoke almost 
as indifferently as if she were 
asking her whether she had 
put enough sugar in it. They 
were breakfasting together in the pretty little morn- 
ing-room overlooking Kensington Gardens—a room 
that Alice always associated with pleasant memories, 
for Mrs. Griffiths was a “very gentle tyrant,” and 
did not let her yoke press too heavily on her adopted 
daughter's pretty shoulders ; and many a morning had 
been dawdled away over late breakfasts here in a very 
happy fashion. But this sudden question startled Alice, 
and upset all her plans. She had been wondering how 
she should introduce the subject of the letter, and now 
she found that Mrs. Griffiths knew all about it, and sat 
calmly expectant, waiting for her answer. She didn’t 
ask her how she knew, but drew the letter from her 
pocket, and handed it across in silence. Mrs. Griffiths 
read it through with great deliberation, while Alice 
waited in an agony of suspense, feeling that she could 
bear almost anything better than sitting there, 
watching her read that fateful letter. 

“Well, it is a very nice way of putting it—just 
what I should have expected from a man of the world 
like Walter Latimer. You are a very fortunate girl.” 

The “fortunate girl” sat nervously twisting the 
envelope into a little ball, and then carefully 
smoothing it out again. 








“It is what I had hoped for, but hardly expected. 
Such a man wants more in his wife than mere beauty 
—he wants position; and it was this that made me 
afraid for you.” 

“I don’t quite understand you. I may be poor, but 
the Karslakes are as old a family as the Latimers.” 

“My dear child, what a very old-fashioned view to 
take of the matter! No one denies that the Karslakes 
are an old family. Haven’t I seen a church in 
Leicestershire that is full of recumbent Karslakes, all 
in armour and with crossed legs? But in these days 
it is what people are, not what they have been, and 
the fact remains that your father is Major Latimer’s 
agent ; it is only in novels that landowners marry 
their agent’s daughters.” 

“T suppose it would not answer in real life,” said 
Alice, nervously anxious to get the worst over as 
quickly as possible. “At any rate, Major Latimer 
will have no opportunity of judging whether it is 
a success or not, for I shall not marry him.” 

There! she had said it at last; and now for the 
storm! But nostormcame. Mrs. Griffiths looked at 
her with mild surprise, mixed with a little dis- 
pleasure ; there was no expostulation, no reproach, 
nothing that Alice had anticipated. She only said— 

“You have quite made up your mind to refuse him?” 

“Yes, I have made up my mind.” 

“ And may I ask your reason?” 

“T do not really love him.” 

Alice spoke in a low, troubled voice. She had 
pictured herself posing as a heroine, and answering 
Mrs. Griffiths’ every word with a quiet dignity that 
should impress that lady ; but somehow or other, in 
the face of these coldly polite questions, she felt more 
like a naughty child than a heroine, and was conscious 
that in spite of all her noble resolves she cut only a 
sorry figure after all. 























“Don’t you think it is rather a pity that you did 
not find all this out before? You have certainly had 
every opportunity of doing so, for Major Latimer has 
been everywhere with us for the last six months— 
ever since you came to live with me, in fact. You 
told me just now that five weeks was a long enough 
time to know a man well in” (Alice winced) “so I 
should have thought that in six months you would 
have been able to find out whether you cared for 
Major Latimer or not, for all this time he has been your 
lover, and you have given him every encouragement.” 

Alice flushed hotly. She knew in her heart of 
hearts that Mrs. Griffiths was right—she had known 
that he was her lover, and she had encouraged him. 
Why, even at Bettws-y-Coed, though she had tired of 
his love-making, she had yet been very anxious not 
to lose him as a lover. Oh, the shame of it all! And 
yet she knew, though appearances were dead against 
her, that she was obeying a nobler instinct in refusing 
him, and was acting as her better nature prompted 
her. But how could she explain this to Mrs. Griffiths 
—to Mrs. Griffiths, who knew nothing of that other 
man whose love she had refused, and whom she had 
been breaking her heart over ever since? It was the 
key to her conduct now, and the only thing that could 
justify her for what she was doing; but she could 
never tell, and must bear it all as a punishment for 
what she had done in the past. 

“T am very sorry.” Even as she said them, Alice 
realised the weakness of her words, and how little 
they helped out the situation ; but she felt that Mrs. 
Griffiths had a right to expect something from her— 
either an explanation or some expression of sorrow : 
the explanation she was powerless to give, the ex- 
pression of sorrow she admitted was inadequate. 

“Yes, I can understand your being sorry: most 
girls in your position would feel the same; but I am 
afraid this will not be of much use to us. You see, 
Alice, I am obliged to share the blame with you, for 
I introduced Major Latimer to you. He is a very 
old friend of mine, and I saw from the first how 
much he admired you, and from your manner to him 
I fancied that you had no objection to his admiration. 
When a girl, by looks and manner, if not by actual 
words, encourages a man of Walter Latimer’s position, 
it is difficult to believe that she does it merely to 
please her own inordinate vanity—at any rate, it is 
difficult to believe it of such a girl as you.” 

Here there was a little pause. Mrs. Griffiths was 
anxious to give the culprit a chance of speaking, 
possibly of reconsidering what she had said ; and she 
was anxious, too, to choke down the rising flood of 
indignation that threatened every minute to over- 
power her quiet expressions of disapproval. Alice’s 
heart was ina tumult. She knew that Mrs. Griffiths 
was only speaking the truth when she said that 
Major Latimer had received every encouragement 
from her, and she blamed herself bitterly for it ; but 
if she had been free to speak, might not “extenuating 
circumstances” have been pleaded for her? She had 
honestly liked this man. and would have married him 
without any pang of conscience if she had never seen 
Lawrence Darrell. She had refused to listen to him, 
and now that was among the lost pages of her life’s 
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story—a chance of happiness against which she had 
written “ Never!” with her own careless hand ; but 
none the less had that love illuminated her life, and 
brought her face to face with her own soul. She 
could not marry Major Latimer now: she knew her- 
self better. But the very depth of her love forbade 
any explanation to Mrs. Griffiths. 

“IT know what you must think of me—what every- 
one must think of me,” she said, a little brokenly ; “ but 
I cannot help it. It is a poor way of returning all 
your kindness to me ; I think I feel that most of all.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Griffiths was touched by 
the pathetic little speech ; for, after all, she loved this 
girl—-loved her all the more when the blue eyes looked 
into hers so pleadingly, just as another pair of eyes 
had done more than thirty years ago. What changes 
had come since then! But somehow, that sunny 
afternoon, when she had said “Good-bye” to Alice 
Karslake’s father, was fresh in her memory still, and 
helped to soften her heart towards his daughter. 

“ You need not think of me, Alice—think of Walter 
Latimer, for you are treating him very cruelly. I 
daresay you fancy because he is not a young man that 
he has lost the power of feeling things: that is so 
like young people. I really think that they believe 
they have the monopoly of every kind of emotion ! 
But that is just your mistake. A young man would 
get over an affair of this kind much more easily ; an 
older man does not so readily forgive.” 

“I know I have been wrong—very wrong—and I am 
willing to take all the blame; but I cannot marry 
Major Latimer.” 

There was something in this constant iteration of 
the refrain that irritated Mrs. Griffiths, and she an- 
swered in a harder tone— 

“You say you are willing to take the blame; are 
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you equally willing to take the consequences ? 

“The consequences ?” 

“Yes, the consequences. You tell me that you 
cannot possibly marry Walter Latimer, and so there 
is nothing more to be said about it; but if that is 
your final decision, you must see that it is in that 
case impossible that you should remain here. I could 
not allow him to think that I am countenancing your 
conduct by taking you everywhere with me, as I have 
always done, and treating you like my daughter. I 
am very sorry to part with you, but you are doing 
this thing of your own free will.” 

“I should never wish to stay where I was not 
wanted. I can go home.” 

Alice spoke with a proud confidence which she was 
far from feeling. She could go home to the old life 
of daily care and petty troubles—the life that had 
been only made tolerable by the love they had all 
had for her; but how would it be now? She had 
been sent out into the world that she might do great 
things. Nothing had been said to her, but from 
little hints that had been let drop she knew that, as 
Tom had somewhat tersely put it, they expected 
her to marry “some nice fellow, and have a jolly 
house,” where they could all go, though they had not 
expressed their sentiments quite so openly. 

And now, having had the chance of the “nice 
fellow " and the “jolly house,” to have refused them 
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for what must seem to everyouea mere freak ! Would 
not their disappointment be great, and even affect 
the warmth of their welcome? For it is one thing 
to return home having fulfilled one’s destiny and 
secured a rich husband, and quite another to be sent 
back as a naughty child. Mrs. Griffiths watched her 
while she thought out the problem, the winterly sun- 
shine touching her bright hair and turning it to 
gold, and the dreamy eyes looking more wistful 
than ever. Her beauty appealed to the older woman, 
and she said, in a kinder tone than she had yet used— 

“Think it well over, Alice, and don’t decide in a 
hurry. Remember how it affects your own future, 
my dear, and what a difference it would make to your 
family.” 

Alice sprang to her feet with a sudden impulse, 
and taking Mrs. Griffiths’ hand in hers, bent down, 
and, much to that lady's astonishment, kissed her. 

“JT want to thank you for all your goodness to me, 
and to tell you how happy I have been here—more 
happy than I ever thought possible. But I quite see 
that 1 had better go home, even though you are 
right, and they will be disappointed with me; but, 
after all, it 7s my home, and [ shall be better there. 
I cannot do as you ask me, and marry Major Latimer 
—I wish I could have done, for it seems as though it 
would have pleased everyone; but I cannot. Only I 
want you to believe that I am not ungrateful to you, 
and that I am very sorry that I cannot do as you 
wish.” 

And then she was gone, closing the door behind 
her very softly, while Mrs. Griffiths, left alone with 
the wrecks of the breakfast, felt as though, in going, 
she had taken all the sunshine with her. 


CHAPTER X. 


“From all that smiled and shone 
There is something lost and gone.” 
CHARLES SWAIN. 
“TuHIs is the first of ‘the consequences,’ I suppose, 
that Mrs. Griffiths wanted to know if I was willing 
to take.” 

Alice Karslake didn’t look as though she were 
being sent off in disgrace as she stood talking to 
Evans at King’s Cross before her train started. The 
stylish travelling wrap and the dressing-bag which 
Evans carried for her did not suggest poverty, and 
many heads turned to look again at her before taking 
their seats in the train. 

But when, the shrill whistle sounding and Evans 
saying ‘‘ Good-bye,” Alice found herself in the corner 
of a crowded third-class carriage, with a huge band- 
box pushed against her, while its owner hushed a 
crying baby, it was then she began to realise that 
a change had indeed come into her life, It was 
only a very little thing, but she could not help 
contrasting her present quarters with the saloon 
carriage in which she and the Merediths had come 
to town: it was not so much the difference in ease 
and comfort as the change it represented in her 
own fortunes. 

The train flew on. past the squalid rows of houses 
that mark the outskirts of London on this side of 
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the Great City, and then by the fields and hedges of 
miles of flat country, and all the while her thoughts 
were busy with the future. Could she go back to 
her old life and be the helpful elder daughter 
again? or would she find that her place had been 
filled up, and that she was as little wanted by her 
own people as by Mrs. Griffiths? They were rather 
dreary thoughts, and the uninteresting scenery and 
dull skies helped to depress her, though no one 
would have guessed how low her spirits were sink. 
ing—certainly not the pale-faced girl opposite, who 
was going to her first situation, and envied Alice 
from the bottom of her heart, even while she took a 
mental pattern of the cut of her cloak and the way 
she did her hair. 

The train stopped at last, and she changed into 
another, and went through the slow torture of travel- 
ling on a branch line ; but here the country—as much 
as she could see of it through the gathering mist and 
gloom—was familiar to her, and stopping with a jerk 
at a little wayside station, she literally threw herself 
into her father’s arms. 

“Oh, father, how good of you to meet me!” 

“The boys were anxious to come, but I thought I 
would rather meet you myself, dear. How well you 
look ! ” 

He glanced with pride at her as he spoke. She had 
always been his favourite, and in her most shabby 
gown he had thought her beautiful ; but now, with 
aid of dress, and a certain air of assurance that had 
come to her, he could only admire and wonder—was 
this gracious young woman his Lal? In her turn, 
she was shocked at the change that she saw in him: 
he looked older, careworn, and stooped even more 
than he used todo; but as she sat by his side in the 
old dog-cart—and how very shabby it was !—she found 
herself wondering whether he was really altered or 
whether it was her fancy. In the months that had 
passed since she had left him, it was just possible that 
she had weaved a halo of romance round everything 
connected with that old life; but the change might 
be only in herself. 

“ Well, Lal, this is a bad business.” 

Mr. Karslake spoke hesitatingly; he was never 
accustomed to advance his own opinions, and it 
required a certain amount of courage to dare to do so 
now. even to his own daughter. 

“Yes, father, I am afraid you are very much dis- 
gusted with me for turning up again like a bad half- 
penny.” 

“No,no, my dear. Thisis your home, and you have 
a right to come back to it whenever and however you 
please "—here she rubbed her cheek softly against his 
shoulder—“ and I don’t mind telling you that I have 
missed you terribly, though Milly is a very good girl, 
and has done all she could to fill your place. But I 
mean all this about Latimer. You know I was against 
your going from the first. Nellie Marchmont was 
always fickle, and never knew her own mind for two 
days together”—alas! for Mrs. Griffiths, with her 
cherished memory of a bygone romance—‘“and I 
was a bit afraid. But your mother persuaded me, 
and I thought it would be for your good, so I parted 
with you. But as to Latimer: that was a piece of luck 
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I couldn't love, on the 
chance that it might 
‘turn out well in the 
long run?’—I know 
you better than that.” 

“No, no, my dear; I 
wouldn’t have you do 
anything you didn’t 
like. I only meant that 
sometimes young people 
don’t know their own 
minds.” 

He spoke with the 
dreary insistence of 
Ave, that has outlived 
so many hopes, and so 
many prejudices too, 
that it cannot perhaps 
be blamed for thinking 
that Youth might profit 
by its hardly-bought ex- 
perience ; only Youth is 
slow to take advice. 

\ “Now I must jump 
down and open the gate. 
You know I always do, father.” 

“There is no gate to open now, Lal. It 
was rather shaky on its hinges before you 
left, and parted company with the gate- 
posts soon after, so there is no need to jump 
down.” 

Alice didn’t ask why it had not been put 
up again—she knew her father too well for 
that—though she could not help wondering 
what Mrs. Griffiths would have thought of 
the little incident, and smiled to herself as 
she pictured her horrified face. But she 
had not much time for thinking, for they 
had driven up the drive, and the hall door 
was thrown open, and running up the steps, 
she was seized by loving arms, and nearly 
choked by everyone trying to kiss her at 
once. She felt rather bewildered ; but 





“Taking Mrs. Griffiths’ hand in hers, she bent down, and, much 


to that lady’s astonishment, kissed her.”—p. 488. 


I never anticipated. Such a rich man, and a kind 
man, too; I don’t see what any girl could want more. 
Why, it would have been the making of your brothers; 
and such a chance, too; for menin Latimer’s position 
don’t marry their agents’ daughters; they want a little 
more socially.” 

“Oh, father, I didn’t love him!” 

“Well, well, it can’t be helped, and I'll say no more 
about it”—for something in her voice had touched 
the tenderest chords in a heart that was always tender 
towards this best-loved child—‘“ only it isn’t always 
the love-marriages that turn out the best in the long 
run,” he ended, with a sigh. Perhaps the memory of 
his own wooing, and how the years had changed the 
pretty girl into the querulous, discontented woman, 
urged him to advance this last argument. 

“But you wouldn’t want me to marry a man I felt 


when she managed to escape from the boys 
and the babies to turn to Milly, she was 
conscious of experiencing a kind of shock. 

The Milly she had left behind her had 
been a tall. somewhat lanky girl, with a quantity of 
rough untidy hair hanging down her back, and short 
petticoats that showed shoes very much trodden down 
at the heel. But this Milly who stood beaming 
at her by the light of the small oil lamp was an 
elegant girl, with a crown of shining chestnut hair 
knotted at the back of her shapely head, and whose 
shabby black gown, with its trailing skirt, was worn 
as gracefully as Alice’s own. 

“What do you think of Milly?” burst in Tom. 
“ Hasn’t she grown an awful swell?” 

“Shut up, Tom!” said Milly, blushing, “and let 
Alice come and take her things off. It is lovely to 
have you back, you darling!” she whispered, as they 
went up the stairs, Milly carrying the candle. 

“ Where ’s mother?” 

“She has a cold, and is in bed; you must go and see 
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her presently, Just now, I want you all to myself, 
Lal.” 

They had come into Alice’s bedroom—that shabby 
bedroom she had been so glad to leave. Time had not 
improved it, but the dancing firelizht brought out all 
its best points, and Milly’s love seemed to brighten 
it even more than the fire. 

“I was determined that you should have a warm 
welcome home, and so I coaxed Bob to bring up the 
coal for me, and made this fire myself. Doesn’t it 
seem ages ago since we sat on your box to make it 
shut, and we all cried when you left us?” 

“Tt seems an age indeed, Milly, when I look at you 
—you are quite grown-up, and I left you a little girl.” 

“Well, you see, I was seventeen last July, and I 
thought it was time to turn up my hair and wear 
long petticoats. Besides, Tom was always saying 
that we must ‘have a Miss Karslake to do honour to 
our ancestral home. But if Iam changed, Lal, what 
are you?—you look so—so fashionable,” she finished, 
in awe-struck tones. 

“Fine feathers, you know, Milly: that is all. If 
you went to Madame Drouillot for your dresses you 
would look so—so fashionable, too.” she ended, with a 
laugh, in exact imitation of Milly's voice. 

“No, Lal, you don’t understand what I mean. I 
always thought you lovely, but now you are more 
beautiful than anything I have ever seen.” 

Alice had had plenty of admiration since she left 
home—enough, indeed, to have turned her head ; but 
she had never felt such pleasure as in listening to 
Milly’s outspoken and very genuine praise, and she 
hugged her in silence. But they were fated not to 
finish their talk that evening. Tom was banging at 
the door to know if they ever meant to come to tea, 
and Alice ran down the wide stairs, feeling very 
much as though she had never left her home, and 
that her London season had been adream. But when 
she came into the dining-room, and Milly took her 
place behind the battered tea-urn, and the boys 
disputed over the jam, while her father looked mildly 
reproachful above the tops of his spectacles, then she 
felt not only as though she had been away from them 
all, but as if she had never been really one of them. 
How shabby everything looked! and how rude the 
boys were !—the natural result of a local grammar 
school ; and her father and Milly were evidently so 
used to all this that they did not even seem to notice 
it. Poor Alice : she had gone out into the world, and 
found, on her return, that her eyes had been opened, 
and that never again would things be quite as they 
used to be to her, for that is one of the penalties that 
attend on the increase of knowledye; we are robbed 
of so many sweet delusions! But there was much to 
tell about all she had done and seen since she left 
home, for every tiny incident was interesting to them. 

“Tt’s like reading a fashionable novel to listen to 
you, Lal,” had been Bob's final comment, as he 
slipped an affectionate, though sticky, hand into hers, 
and she reproached herself for having thought hardly 
of him on her first return home. 

Tea over, Alice had to see her mother ; and a very 
painful meeting it was, in which tears, anger, and 
bitter reproaches were mingled. She did not leave 


her until it was late—too late to do more than kiss 
Milly and send her off to bed—and then she sat far 
into the night, looking into the red embers of her 
dying fire, and trying to read her future in their 
glowing depths. The next morning there was too 
much to be done to leave any time for dreaming—a 
letter to be written to Mrs. Griffiths, the boys to pack 
off to school, and the babies to look after. besides a 
visit to Mrs. Karslake, which was not much more 
satisfactory than last night’s interview had been, 
But after lunch Milly suggested “a good long walk,” 
and soon they were in the neglected garden, crushing 
the damp leaves under their feet, while Milly an- 
nounced that they must make haste, as it looked like 
rain. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Lal, we will go to the chureh- 
yard. One of my Sunday-school children was buried 
last week, and I sent some flowers for his grave, so 
I want to see how they look. The gardener at the Hall 
let me have the flowers.” 

Getting no answer, Milly went on coaxingly— 

“Tell me all about it, Lal. We never have any 
secrets from each other, and I really know nothing.” 

Alice hesitated, but a glance at her sister re- 
assured her. This was such a womanly Milly who 
walked by her side—no silly little school-girl; she felt 
she could trust her. 

“What have they toid you, Milly?” 

“Oh, very little. It’s more what I have picked up 
myself than what they have actually told me. 
Father was in a dreadful state when Mrs. Griffiths’ 
letter came: said he could not understand such folly, 
for Major Latimer is ever so rich; not that he would 
get rich on his Lincolnshire estates, father says, but 
he owns a lot of property in London. And as for 
mother—well, you can picture how she went on ; but 
I said nothing, for, of course, I knew you must be in 
love with someone else.” 

“In love with someone else?” repeated Alice, to 
give herself time to consider whether she should 
confide in Milly or not. 

“Yes, there is another man in the case; and you 
may just as well tell me all about it, Lal,” she finished 
up, in her most insinuating tone of voice. 

Alice felt that it would be a relief to tell someone 
“all about it,” more especially sympathising Milly ; 
and once started on her story, it was astonishing how 
easy she found it. If Lawrence Darrell could have 
heard her, there is no doubt but that he would have 
been profoundly astonished at the highly-coloured 
picture of himself that Alice was painting for Milly’s 
edification ; indeed, it is more than probable that his 
modesty would not have allowed him to recognise it. 
Milly was a most charming listener: she never in- 
terrupted, and gave a sigh of mingled satisfaction and 
sorrow when the end of the story came. 

“Oh, Lal, that is having a real lover! But why 
did you say ‘No’?” 

“He was so poor, Milly.” 

“ And yet you have come back to poverty here? And 
I would far rather be poor with him than be just one 
with all of us, if I were you, Lal.” 

And Alice’s heart echoed the sentiment. 

By this time they had come to the churchyard, and 




















stood by the tiny mound that was marked with Milly's 
wreath of flowers. . So absorbed had they been in this 
yery real love story, that neither of them had noticed 
a man coming towards them. He stood for a minute 
in silence by their side, then, raising his hat, he said— 

* Back again in the Fen country, Miss Karslake.” 

And turning quickly round, Alice found herself 
face to face with Major Latimer. For a moment she 
lost her self-possession, and stood staring at him, at a 
loss what to say. 

“Tf I had wanted a keen reproach for being such 
a stranger down here, I could not have had anything 
more cutting than your surprise. But Iam much 
more surprised to.see you. Mrs. Griffiths said you 
would be in town for the winter. What has made 
you change your mind?” 

Alice felt relieved, for he evidently knew nothing 
of her sentence of banishment, of which he himself 
was the cause; and this made it all the easier for her 
to meet him. 

“T wanted to come down and see my people. Major 
Latimer—my sister, Milly.” 

“ Ah! I have often heard of you,” he said pleasantly, 
as he shook hands with her. ‘ You two are great 
friends, are you not? But how will Mrs. Griffiths get 
on without you?” he added, turning again to Alice. 

She felt suddenly shy. Howcould she answer his 
question without betraying some of the truth of her 
sudden flight home? Perhaps he read her embarrass- 
ment in her face. for he said quickly — 

“JI; is very natural to want to see your own people 
again. Now, I daresay you are wondering what has 
brought me here. First of all, this isa short cut to 
the Hall; but nothing more nor less than your father’s 
persistent badgering would have dragged me down to 
the country.” 

Somehow or other, Alice felt vexed at this allusion 
to her father. She could not exactly have said 
why, but it seemed to bring back to her mind Mrs. 
Griffiths’ words, unconsciously echoed by him : “ Men in 
Latimer’s position don’t marry their agents’ daughters.” 
He saw that he had annoyed her, though he did not 
guess the cause, so he turned to Milly, and she told him, 
very shyly, that the flowers on the little grave had 
come from his hot-houses, and “hoped he didn’t mind.” 

“Tam only too delighted. Please go and help 
yourself to flowers whenever you want them; and I 
will give my man orders to send you some every week.” 

And while Milly was pouring out her delighted 
thanks, he looked at Alice, and said, so low that only 
she could hear— 

“You know how glad I should be if you would 
take all I have.” 

“Yes, I know, but——-” she was beginning, when 
he interrupted her. 

“I must say good-bye, as I go to Scotland to- 
morrow for three weeks, but when I come back I will 
come and see you—-if I may?” 

“Tf you care to.” 

And then, pressing her hand, he was gone, Alice 
feeling that it had not been the wisest thing to do, 
but she did not see how she could have refused. 

“Oh, Alice, I never saw anyone like him! So kind, 
so handsome ; I don’t know how you could say ‘ No.’’ 
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“Milly!” said Alice, reproachfully ; for had she 
not explained to her about Darrell ? 

“Yes, Lal. I know; but I should not have cared for 
anyone else when once I had known him.” And 
from that day Major Latimer was Milly's hero. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“* When I listened in a dream, 
And he said, in his deep speech, 
That he owed me all esteem,” 
E. B. Brownrya. 
* HERE, Lal, a regular budget for you, with the Paris 
postmark ; so I'll leave you to enjoy it.” And tossing 
the letter to her, Milly skipped away, singing as she 
went. 

Three weeks had passed since Alice had come home, 
andin that time she had gradually slipped into her old 
place again : at any rate, as far as outward appearances 
went; and the children were never tired of saying, 
“How lovely it is to have Lal back!” But it had 
been very difficult for her to take up the burden of 
her life again, and not even Milly—devoted though 
she was—guessed half her troubles. For she had 
spoken the truth when she told Darrell that she 
“dreaded poverty ”"—she hated the thousand and one 
little makeshifts and the paltry economies. They 
weighed her down with a sense of oppression, and 
though she was angry with herself for not fighting 
against the feeling, she could not rise above it. She 
opened her letter, and let Tom’s half-darned sock fall 
to the ground as she eagerly read the flimsy sheets. 
It was from Queenie Sylvester, written from Paris, 
where she was spending her honeymoon. Her wedding 
had been a very quiet affair in the end. as Sylvester's 
uncle had died just before. and so bridesmaids, and 
bouquets, and wedding guests had been dispensed 
with, and only near relations had seen the trans- 
formation of Queenie Meredith into Queenie Sylvester. 
The first few sentences of her letter were written in 
the usual style of rhapsody that brides affect; and 
then she went on to tell what they were doing. 

*T never knew Paris before—at least. I only knew 
the commonplace, fashionable Paris. Now I am 
having a regular treat of picture-galleries, churches, 
and everything that is old and delightful. You 
know, Alice. I used not to care very much about all 
these things, but it makes such a difference having 
Eric to explain them to me; and we have dined at the 
students’ cafés, and done everything he used to do 
when he was at Fleury’s studio; only he says it is so 
different now he has me. I can’t tell you how happy 
I am”—and here followed more ravings—“‘and I 
wish you could be happy too; but you were quite 
right not to marry any man you could not really 
love; and I should have told Mrs. Griffiths so, only 
she has gone off to the Tyrol, and I am not likely to 
see her again for some time.” 

And then came more love, fresh ravings, and finally, 
“with kisses,’ she “remained her loving friend, 
Queenie Sylvester.” Alice folded the letter up with 
a sigh. She didn’t grudge Queenie her happiness; 
she was glad to think that everything was going 
smoothly for the dainty little creature, who seemed 
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so bright and joyous a thing that sorrow could not 
touch her. But she could not help contrasting 
Queenie’s fate with her own. 

“And yet I had the same chance of happiness—I 
had the chance,” she said half aloud, as a picture rose 
before her of the lovers she had seen in the Bays- 
water Road : the girl’s face turned trustingly to the 
man’s, and his bent down to hers. Yes, she had had 
her chance of happiness, and with her own hand had 
put it from her. 

“Well, how is the happy bride?” asked Milly, 
coming into the room; “enjoying herself, I suppose ?”’ 

Alice gave her the letter, which Milly read, with 
comments. 

“Yes ; delightful, I should think, to see Paris with 
an artist husband. He will know just where to take 
her and tell her the proper things to say.” 

“The proper things to say?” 

“Yes; people don’t always know how to express 
their admiration properly. J shouldn't, for instance, 
though I don’t think I should be quite as bad as the 
lady who said, ‘What a pretty thing! Did Sullivan 
write it?’ when she heard the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ ” 

They both laughed, and then Milly slid down on 
the floor by Alice’s side, and, nestling her head against 
her, said, very softly— 

“IT do wish you could be happy too, dear Lal.” 

“T am happy, Milly,” but the quiver in her voice 
contradicted her words. 

“No, you are not, darling. Don’t think you can 
deceive me ; I love you far too well.” 

“T do try to be happy, Milly.” 

“ Yes, I am sure you do; but happiness won’t always 
come by trying, any more than loving will. But you 
will be happy in the end, Lal. Iam a witch, and I 
am going to tell your fortune.” 

The “witch ” looked very pretty as she took Alice's 
hand in hers, and pretended to look carefully at the 
soft pinky palm. 

“You have been loved twice—deeply loved—but 
you could only love one of them,” she began, in a 
mysterious voice. ‘And yet you hardened your heart 
against him, and turned away. But he loves you 
still, and some day he will come to you. and there 
will be an explanation, and you will be happy 
together. And oh! my own darling, I pray that that 
day may come to you very soon,” Milly ended, for- 
getting her character of the sibyl. and clinging to 
Alice, while she covered her with kisses. 

To carry out Milly’s fancy, the proper thing would 
have been for the door-bell to ring, and Darrell be 
announced, and the “explanation” be followed by 
a wedding, and a “living happily ever afterwards.” 
But the experience of most of us proves that, un- 
happily, these things rarely happen outside the pages 
of popular fiction. And though when, that afternoon, 
the bell did ring—and a bell ringing is quite an event 
in the country—Milly looked at Alice with a trium- 
phant “I told you so!” expression on her face, yet 
their spirits sank when the housemaid announced— 

* Major Latimer.” 

“T only came back last night,” was his greeting, as 
he shook hands with them both. And Alice felt 
an involuntary sensation of relief that her mother— 





having gone to stay with friends at Mablethorpe— 
was from home, and her father, as usual, out : she was 
the freer for their absence. Scotland did not seem to 
have agreed with Major Latimer. He looked care. 
worn, and in consequence older, but in Milly’s eyes 
at least he was all the handsomer for the “added 
weight of years”; she being in that stage when older 
men—with a past history to be guessed at—are in- 
finitely more interesting than the younger ones, whose 
lives and stories are all before them. 

“T have something to say to you, Miss Karslake.” 
And he glanced at Milly, who instantly rose and left 
the room, not without a pang of envy ; for it did seem 
a little hard that Alice should have the love offered to 
her again, only that she might again reject it, ‘* When 
other girls”—Milly sought refuge in vagueness— 
“would have known how to appreciate him.” The 
door had hardly closed on her when Latimer rose 
from his seat, and taking Alice’s hand in his, said 
quietly— 

“T have only just heard from Mrs. Griffiths. The 
letter was forwarded to me from town, and I cannot 
tell you how grieved I am about it.” 

“T was sure you did not know when I saw you 
last.” And as she spoke, Alice looked down at his 
hand, which was still clasping hers. The look was 
more expressive than any attempt at drawing it 
away would have been. And he let it go with an 
apologetic air, and sat down again at a little distance 
from her. 

“No, of course I knew nothing about it. How 
should I? How could I ever for one moment suppose 
that a woman with Mrs. Griffiths’ knowledge of the 
world would behave so very much like a spoilt child, 
who has not succeeded in getting its own way, and 
wreak her displeasure on you? Besides, I deny her 
right to interfere ; this is a matter which rests solely 
between you and me.” 

“She thought I had treated you very badly.” 

“And do you think that you have treated me very 
well?” 

Alice did not answer. Memories came to her of 
shaded corners where she had sat out whole evenings 
with this man who was now looking so earnestly at 
her, of strolls in the Park, lunches at Richmond, and 
even that last scene in the Fairy Glen ; and she felt 
convicted by these pictures of the past even more 
than by anything Mrs. Griffiths had said. 

“T have behaved very badly to you,” she said at 
last, lifting her eyes to his—those dreamy eyes, with 
the far-away look in them that seemed to him full of 
beautiful thoughts and fancies; “but I didn’t think 
you cared, and I didn’t mean it. Iam very, very sorry.” 

“ You didn’t think I cared,” he repeated, looking at 
her rather wistfully. ‘ Well, perhaps that is natural. 
Girls forget that it is possible to care even when one 
is growing old, and rapidly joining the ranks of the 
‘fogies ’"—care all the more, very likely, because we 
cannot look forward to the future to console us, as 
younger men can do.” 

Alice was touched. And then, again, the thought 
that she had been to blame, and had played with a 
heart to please her own vanity—a heart to the full as 
capable of loving and of suffering as her own—made 
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her angry with herself. with that bitter anger that is 
born of the sense that we cannot alter the past or 
make amends for our own wrong-doing. 

Major Latimer watched her, as these thoughts were 
passing through her mind, with the same kind of 
interest that a man has who is parting for ever with 
something that has been very dear to him, and though it 
is pain to part, yet lingers over the good-bye. He was 
a fairly good judge of character, and he could see that 
Alice was softening towards him, and that if he 
urged his suit now he would have a better chance of 
being listened to than he had ever had before. The 
very surroundings would plead for him with this 
girl, who had a pleasure-loving nature, and liked 
everything about her to be pretty and dainty. The 
mere fact that he could take her away from this 
shabby drawing-room and give her everything that 
she could desire was a point in his favour—the very 
ugliness of the chairs and tables would plead for him. 
But he knew it would be an ungenerous action on his 
part ; and besides, he had come here with a distinct 
and settled purpose in his mind, and he would not 
flinch from it. 

“TI told you I had something to say to you, and I 
must not go away without saying it. I think Mrs. 
Griffiths has acted both unkindly and unwisely in the 
way she has looked at this matter; but though I 





regret what she has done, I am powerless to alter it; 
nor would you yourself wish to go back to her while 
she views things in so false a light. But I want 
you to think of me as a friend—a true friend. whom 
you can turn to in any trouble. and in whom you 
can trust. You would not have me for a lover”— 
here, in spite of himself, his voice trembled ever so 
little—“ and you were quite right. for there is nothin, 
more cruel than marrying a man you know you 
cannot love: it is taking all he has to give, and 
giving nothing in return. and is the worst kind of 
dishonesty. But friendship—that is quite different. 
You feel you could look upon me as a friend?” 

He waited for her answer a little eagerly. It cost 
him much to say all this, but he felt he owed it to 
her; for was it not through him that she had lost her 
home? Alice was fairly astonished. Could this be 
Major Latimer, the bored, Alasé man of the world, 
who seemed to sneer perpetually at everything? 
There was no sneer on his face now ; on the contrary, 
he had risen from his seat, and was gazing down on 
her with very real love in his eyes; and she had 
never been so near loving him as now, when he was 
resigning all claim to her. 

“You make me very happy,” she said at length; 
“and I am very proud to think you care to be my 
friend, after—after all that has passed.” she ended, 
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unable, woman-like, to resist this allusion to the 
former relations that had existed between them ; 
adding, after an almost imperceptible pause. “ And I 
want a friend.” 

* Then you will find one in me.” he said, clasping 
her hand, though it cost him something to hold it as 
a friend, and not as a lover. She was very beautiful, 
and most men would have felt a pang at having to 
give her up. 

“Then you understand that the best way of being 
friends is to agree to forget the past —to treat it as if 
it had never been. I shall be down here for a week 
longer, and shall have to come and see your father 
sometimes on business. so that we shall naturally see 
something of each other. I want there to be nothing 
painful to either of us in these meetings. We shall 
be on a new footing, that is all—one of firm friend- 
ship; and considering the difference there is between 
us in age—golden hair and grey don’t match. I am 
afraid—it is. perhaps, as well things should be as they 
are. And now I have said my say, and must go; 
only remember that if ever you want help of any 
kind, you must come to me for it.” 


CHAPTER XII 

““We must not be in a hurry toe fix and choose our jot ; we 

must wait to be guided.” 
MARCH winds were blowing, nipping the crocuses 
and snowdrops as they tried to push their little heads 
up from the shelter of the warm earth, and shrivelling 
the buds on the lilac boughs that had been tempted 
out by some days of bright sunshine, and having a 
detrimental effect on people’s tempers. too—or so, at 
least, argued Tom Karslake one Saturday afternoon, 
when. having nothing in particular to do, he was 
favouring Alice with his views on things in general. 

“Tt may be the weather—which is certainly beastly 
—but I somehow don’t think it is,” he was saying, as 
he hacked away at some wood which he fondly hoped 
eventually to turn into a bookcase. “You see, I 
noticed the change before the winds set in.” 

“Why, Tom, you don’t really think——” 

“ Yes, Lal, I do,” he interrupted eagerly. “I think 
that Milly has regularly changed. She used to be 
the jolliest girl—take her all round—that I ever 
knew. You could tease her all day long, and she 
didn’t mind one bit ; but now she is as cross as a bear 
if you as much as look at her. I always have heard 
that the weather affected people's tempers, so I 
thought it might be that; but now I come to think 
of it, she has been like this pretty well ever since you 
came home.” 

“Then you think it was my coming home, Tom, 
that has made her like this?” 

Alice asked the question a little anxiously. She 
had known that this home-coming of hers had been a 
bitter disappointment to her father and her mother, 
but she had hoped that the rest of the family—Milly 
especially—had been glad to have her with them 
once again. 

“Stuff and rubbish!” was Tom’s emphatic. if not 
very elegant, rejoinder. ‘“ Why, Milly was like a wild 
thing with joy at the thought of having you back, 





and im sure. Lal, this house has been like a different 
place since you_returned to it. It’s not particularly 
festive at the best of times; but with you away it 
was nothing better than—than a howling wilderness!" 
he concluded. stalking out of the room as he ended 
his speech, being desperately ashamed of himself for 
this display of sentiment. and fearful lest Alice 
should attempt to kiss him—a piece of feminine 
weakness he would have found it hard to forgive. 

Tom's words set Alice thinking ; indeed. for the 
last few weeks that pretty head of hers had been very 
busy, and. to judge by her face. the thoughts were not 
altogether pleasant ones. The weather theory she 
dismissed at once as a figment of Tom’s fancy, but 
about the change in Milly there could be no doubt— 
she had noticed it for long enough. Milly—the 
graceful. grown-up Milly of to-day—was a very 
different person, in disposition as well as in appear- 
ance, from the hobbledehoy of a girl whom they had 
all loved and teased in turn. Zhat Milly had sung 
about the house. and had been ready to laugh on the 
smailest provocation ; this Milly was grave and dig- 
nified beyond her years, and had more than once been 
surprised by Alice with tell-tale rims round her eyes. 
And yet, what trouble could she have that they did 
not know of? Why, it was only yesterday that she 
had seemed a child, and children do not nurse secret 
griefs; and the idea of Milly brooding over some 
love trouble made Alice smile: the whole thing was 
too ridiculous. And then she remembered that she 
hadn't seen Milly since lunch. So she left the school- 
room. which the boys had now turned into a kind of 
workshop, and ran along the winding passages to- 
wards her room—those quaint passages, with their 
surprising little twists and unexpected turnings, that 
had been the terror of her childhood, and the delight 
of her school-girl romantic days. 

She knocked at the door, and hearing a rather 
dolorous “Come in,” to the accompaniment of the 
hasty shutting of drawers, walked in, to find a very 
disconsolate Milly standing near the window. with 
unmistakable traces of tears on her face. 

“* What is the matter?” 

“Matter ?—oh, nothing, except that I am in fora 
cold, I think.” said Milly, at the same time making 
an elaborate display of blowing her nose. 

“Then you oughtn’t to sit in this cold room.” 

“Ts it eold? Any place is cold to-day with that 
horrid wind blowing.” 

“Milly, darling, you told me once that you loved 
me so well that I could never deceive you by pre- 
tending to be happy. How do you think you can 
deceive me?” 

For a moment Milly paused irresolute ; then kneel- 
ing down by the bed where Alice was sitting, she 
buried her face in her lap and sobbed aloud. Alice 
looked with concern at the crown of shimmering 
chestnut hair, which was all that she could see of 
Milly’s head; but she waited very patiently until, 
the sobs getting quieter, the sunny head was lifted up. 
and Milly said— 

“I don't know how to tell you, Alice. if you can't 
guess for yourself ; but, of course, he isn’t one bit in 
love with me.” 
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“Oh dear!” was Alice’s inward comment ; “ must 
every woman's tears have some ‘he’ or other for the 
cause? There’s a ghastly sameness about all our 
troubles, and it seems as if we couldn’t even be 
original in sorrow.” 

But she said nothing, for she felt utterly in the 
dark as to Milly’s lover; only a little indignant with 
him—whoever he might be—for not being “one bit 
in love with her.” But she was to prepare for more 
surprises, for, looking very much like a naughty 
child making a confession, Milly said— 

“It ’s—it ’s Major Latimer.” 

To say that Alice was astonished would be a poor 
way of expressing her surprise ; her own feeling was 
that no one word yet in the dictionary was capable of 
expressing her utter amazement. 

“Yes, I know what you must think of me to have 
even thought of your lover—it seems a kind of steal- 
ing. But oh, Lal! when you fall in love, I don’t 
think you stop to ask whether it is wise, or foolish, or 
even right—the love just comes, and you can’t help 
yourself.” 

Poor Milly! Her defence was not a very eloquent 
one, perhaps, but at least it was a true one. 

“He ’s not my lover now, Milly, so I don’t quite see 
where the ‘stealing’ comes in. He doesn’t think of 
me, or I of him: we have agreed to be friends: that 
is all.” 

“Yes; he says so to please you, because he knows 
quite well that he couldn’t have come here to see you 
unless he had had some pretence of that kind, but 
he loves you as much as ever. I can tell by the very 
way he looks at you—as if he could not take his eyes 
away, but musé look into your very heart.” 

“Nonsense, Milly! What a romantic little goose 
you are! No one would be more astonished than 
Major Latimer himself if you told him of those 
wonderful glances of his. But I can’t understand 
why you like him: he is nearly old enough to be 
your father.” 

“Oh, Lal! how can you say so? Why, he is years 
and years younger than father—or, at any rate, he 
looks it.” 

And as a vision of Major Latimer, slight but erect, 
and her father, bent and careworn, rose before her, 
lice was obliged to acknowledge that Milly's version 
was correct. Compared with Mr. Karslake, ‘Major 
Latimer was a young man. 

“ But you have seen so little of him.” 

“Why, he came here every day after you and he 
agreed to be friends ; and I think, if you don’t talk, 
but just sit still and listen, you get to know a person 
very well. But, of course, I know he never thinks of 
me—except as your sister—and if you had cared for 
him the least bit in the world, I don’t think I should 
ever have thought of him. But it did seem just a 
little hard that you should throw away what I want.” 

“But, Milly, he has gone, and we shan’t see. him 
again—either you or I.” 

“Yes, we shall. I know he is in Algiers now, but 
he is coming back. Father hada letter from him this 
morning, and he is coming down here.” 

“Then why shouldn't he fall in love with you?” 
Alice was beginning eagerly, when Milly interrupted 
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her with a laugh, that somehow yet contained all the 
elements of despair. 

“Who is the goose now, I should like to know? Why, 
do you think anyone would ever fall in love with 
me when you were there’ Perhaps, if he had seen 
me first of all, and—and grown to care for me a little, 
then it would have made no difference when he 
saw you. But to say that anyone would prefer me 
when once they had seen and known you sounds 
almost as though you wanted to make fun of me.” 

Alice didn’t answer, for she felt that she hardly 
knew what to say. There were.many arguments that 
she might have used—the folly of a girl of Milly’s 
age falling in love with a man so very much her 
senior, the want of dignity and proper pride in falling 
in love at all when the love is not returned, the 
improbability of a man like Major Latimer trans- 
ferring his affections from one member of the Kars- 
lake family to another. She might have enlarged on 
each one of these points, but somehow she didn’t. 
After all, such arguments come with a better grace 
from the lips of those who have never loved, or else 
for whom the “thorns and tares,” the “care of this 
world,” have sprung up and choked the memory of a 
past that was once bright with the purer light of love ; 
for her, she could not forget the sunny morning-room 
where her own fate had been decided not so very long 
ago, when Mrs. Griffiths had urged her to accept this 
very man whom she now wanted to dissuade Milly 
from loving. 

“Now, Lal, you know everything, and you see there 
is nothing to be done, so we won’t talk about it any 
more, please ; but I will try to be happy, as you do.” 

Alice was spared a reply, for just then Tom came 
banging at the door. 

“Milly! Milly! Godown-stairs. Father wants you.” 

And Milly, giving a hasty tug at her hair, ran off, 
while Alice went to the schoolroom, and taking up a 
newspaper, began to scan its columns. Her mind 
was quite made up: there was only one thing for her 
to do, and that was to go away and leave the field 
clear for Milly. For, without vanity, Alice saw the 
force of Milly’s argument : that as long as she was on 
the spot, and Major Latimer had the opportunity 
of comparing the two sisters, it was, to say the least, 
more than probable that he would remain faithful to 
his first fancy. 

“T suppose I am prettier than Milly; and men 
think so much of beauty ; but if once he knew her as 
I do, he would find out what a darling she really is.” 

And then, remembering what Milly had said about 
the letter that her father had had that morning from 
Major Latimer, Alice’s thoughts flew to another letter 
that had come a few days ago, and of which her 
mother, even, knew nothing. She did not understand 
the legal terms and tortured phraseology, but her 
father had told her that it meant that their income 
would be still further reduced through an “ unfor- 
tunate investment.” It was something to do with 
“mines ” and “ South America,” but she only saw the 
practical bearings of the matter—the reduced ex- 
penditure, which meant fewer pleasures still, shabbier 
gowns for her and Milly, and stricter economy than 
ever in the household arrangements. 
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So she scarched the advertisement columns—that 
most dreary of all dreary occupations. that is depress- 
ing at the best of times, but that perhaps never shows 
its full measure of sadness so much as when we read 
it in the hope of finding “something to do.” Not 
that she gained very much comfort from its perusal. 
Cooks and housemaids were greatly in demand, and 
one or two ladies were rash enough to express a desire 
for a “mother’s help,” but no one wanted governesses 
or companions, though in another part of the paper 
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it, I suppose ; and at any rate I should be kept, and 
should be out of the way.” She got up, intending then 
and there to write to “ Mrs. D., St. Cyprian’s Vicarage, 
Denningdale, Devon,” and explain her fitness for the 
situation, when she caught sight of her own reflection 
in the mirror over the mantelpiece. Only a face of 
delicate beauty, such as Gainsborough would have 
loved to paint, with crowns of sunny hair and a slim, 
lissome figure gowned in dark-blue, but Alice knew 
that it was not the kind of face or figure that anyone 


“She buried her face in Alice’s lap and sobbed aloud.”—p. 495. 


she found that many “ young ladies,” with endless ac- 
complishments, were willing to go in either capacity, 
in return for a “refined and comfortable home.” 

“And I threw everything away! I had the chance 
of the man I really cared for, and I would not have 
him because I was afraid of poverty; and then I had 
the chance of a man I respected—and of wealth—and 
I refused him, because I loved the poor man. It 
serves me right, I suppose, to be left as I am; and 
now I must go away from home and leave them all, 
for Milly’s sake.” 

She took up the paper again, and studied the ad- 
vertisement that had reference to the “ mother’s help.” 

“*Under twenty-five, and fond of children’—I 
think that would just do for me. Twelve pounds a 
year is not a very grand salary, but I could dress on 


would choose for a “mother’s help.” Something less 
attractive and more work-a-day was -what “ Mrs. 
D * would want, and what she would probably 
wish for if she were in “‘ Mrs, D——’s"™ place. Even 
her beauty was against her, and she sat down in the 
old arm-chair, where she had cried out so many of her 
childish troubles, and was buried in thought; and 
very bitter thoughts they were, too, as thoughts will 
be if our sorrows come of our own choosing. Just 
then a step along the passage and Milly rushed in 
breathless, but with the shining light of happiness in 
her eyes, while she waved an envelope over her head. 

“Lal! Lal! A letter from Mrs, Griffiths, asking 
me to go and stay with her for the season ; and father 
says I must go.” 

(To be continued.) 
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LIGHT 


SOWN FOR THE RIGHTEOUS. 


BY THE VERY REV. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


** Light is sown for the righteous : 
And gladness for the upright in heart.”—PsaLm. xevii. 11. 


4} ACH Easter morning is a signal 
for fresh joy : and on each 
Lord’s Day we celebrate our 
Easter festival afresh. It 
is the “ Lord’s Day ” because 
He rose upon it. And cold 
as our hearts too often are, 
yet when we call to mind 
the great triumph of our 
Champion we cannot help having some grateful 
thoughts about what He did and what He won for 
us. To some it may seem an oft-told tale, and it 
may have lost for them its freshness. To others its 
repetition is ever a fresh delight, and they like no- 

thing so much as to hear again and again 

“The old, old story 
Of Jesus and His love.” 

And each time it brings with it something new. It 
isan old story, this tale of Christ’s resurrection ; but 
it is so full of meaning, has such a depth of comfort, 
such a largeness of joy, that we can never take it all 
inat once. And so at each repetition we see some one 


side of it more fully, and even in that one aspect find 


more than our narrow and contracted minds can ever 
fully comprehend. 

Now, the aspect of the Resurrection as set before us 
in my text is that it was joyful in itself, and, more- 
over, a preparation for a more perfect joy. “ Light,” 
says the Psalmist, “is for the righteous.” 
Now, we have here a beautiful metaphor. not un- 
common in ancient writers, by which the dawn is 
said to scatter the beams of light upon the earth. 
The Prayer-book version turns the poetry into prose, 
and says, “ There is sprung up a light for the 
righteous” ; but in the Hebrew it is not a light, but 
light—light universal, reaching everywhere, brighten- 
ing everything : and the day-spring is no mere natural 
operation, no mere turning of the earth on its axis : it 
is represented as a Person. It is God drawing near to 
man : God approaching, bearing with Him every bless- 
ing: and as He comes within our view He sows and 
scatters light upon the inkabitants of the earth. 

The words thus refer to the rising of the Sun: of 
Righteousness, with healing in His wings. But in the 
next place, they suggest that this sowing is a prepara- 
tion. If the morning is beautiful, still it is but the 
beauty of promise. At the dawn man goes forth to 
labour in the path of duty and of active service ; but 
as the sun rises towards the zenith, each hour it sheds 
upon earth a brighter radiance. And then, if God’s 
work has been done earnestly and truly, even if feebly 
and with human imperfection, there follow softer and 
gentler hours, till at evening the sky is reddened with 
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bright hopes of a future rising, and the sun sets in a 
bath of glory. Yet all upon earth is but a sowing ; 
the fruit ripens not in the cold regions of this world. 
It is in the world to come that the fruit is gathered. 
So said our Lord: “ He that reapeth gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal.” 

But the great central thought of the text is that the 
blessing which God so bountifully sows upon the earth 
is light. The Psalmist sees the world lying in dark- 
ness. Men grope about, and examine the things 
around them ; but it is a mere feeling with the hands. 
They have no real knowledge, and all that they do is 
wrought uncertainly. No work of much value can be 
done in the dark ; and least of all can men set out in 
gloom and obscurity on a distant journey to an 
unknown land. And until the day of Christ's 
resurrection this was the state of mankind. The 
whole world lay in darkness, except so far as concerned 
the faint knowledge of God's purposes of mercy given 
by types in the Law and the more clear declarations 
of the prophets. But St. Peter describes even that 
light as the mere shining of a lamp—for so the word 
means, as you will see by turning to the Revised 
Version (2 Peter i. 19)—and it shines, he says, in a 
squalid place, “ until the day dawn, and the day-star 
arise.” The light of the sun not merely brightens, 
but purifies and sweetens the earth. It dries up its 
impurities, and makes the ground healthy. It is also 
the powerful agent of vegetation, causing the seed to 
germinate, and the tree to bud and bear leaf and fruit. 
The light of a lamp does nothing of this. It simply 
shows us things close to our feet, and so enables us to 
pick our way amidst the movasses, and pitfalls, and 
dangers that surround us. 

And this, then, was the state of the world when 
Christ came. The Jews had in the Old Testament a 
lamp, by the help of which they could just pick their 
way. The Gentile world had the gropings of phi- 
losophy, and guesses at things beyond their reach. 
But it was a thick darkness that enwrapped them, 
and their wisest men felt very deeply that they knew 
so little or nothing about themselves. But Christ’s 
coming changed all this. “In Him,” says St. John, 
“was life, and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shineth in the darkness: and the darkness 
apprehended (or overcame) it not.” 

Now, in what did this darkness consist? 
what way is Christ our light? 

The darkness was that of ignorance in all that 
concerns the destiny of the soul and its relations to 
God. If you had asked the wisest heathen how this 
world came into being, he could not have told you. 
Heathen sages and philosophers had no certainty that 
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there. was but one God. Most of them had lost all 
belief in the numerous gods of their mythology: many 
even felt that there must be, and was, some one central 
power behind the many gods of the poets, which 
controlled the gods themselves: but they regarded 
this power only as a blind fate, or destiny. They had 
no certainty of there being but one God, and still less 
had they the idea of that God concerning Himself 
with the affairs of men, loving them, caring for them, 
and full for them of mercy and kindness. And thus 
such knowledge as is given to us in the very first 
verse of the Bible, that “in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,’ contains more than one 
truth beyond the utmost range of heathen philosophy : 
for it tells us that there is but one God, that He 
created matter, and that this world is His workman- 
ship. 

And if they knew nothing about the world, so 
equally they knew nothing about man. But now, 
if God made the world, and placed man upon it, with 
all that preparation of which we read in the first chap- 
ters of Genesis, we at once gather that in man this 
world finds the cause of its being ; or in other words, 
that this world was made for man’s sake. Oh, brethren ! 
who can wonder at the confusion of thought and the 
uncertainty of the greatest heathen sages about the 
world and man when they did not know that one God 
had made the world, and made it for man’s sake? 
Even now there is very much that troubles us. When 
we think of the sin, the cruelty, the sorrow, the vice 
that abound among us: when we remember that the 
world is still full of the habitations of wickedness, 
and that so many know nothing of the Christian’s 
hope, we cry aloud with Isaiah, “O Lord, I am 
oppressed : undertake for me.” But then the convic- 
tion comes that the Judge of all the earth must do 
right. He made the world for His own just and 
loving purposes. He is Almighty, as well as Allgood ; 
and though we cannot answer all questions or solve 
all difficulties, we do not doubt but that they can be 
solved. And we feel sure that the gcod of man is the 
purpose for which this world was made. Though 
cloud and gloom may cover the face of the sky, yet 
behind them we know that the sun of God's goodness 
and love ever shines in all its glory. 

But Christ’s Resurrection triumph gives us more than 
general lessons and assurances, such as follow from 
the doctrine that one God made the world. It tells 
us that God so loved the world as to give us His Son 
to die for us: and that God the Son has accomplished 
the work He consented to do, and has risen triumphant 
from the grave. Our enemies are sin and death. But 
sin is forgiven in Christ. and His resurrection proves 
that He has vanquished the grim tyrant Satan. whose 
power over us is caused entirely by sin ; and Death is 
vanquished too. Even before His own resurrection 
Christ had raised the dead to life: but such cases were 
exceptions to the general rule, and after 1 few years 
Death claimed even them again. Christ rose to 
proclaim a resurrection of all men to a life never 





again to cease ; and after His resurrection many of the 
saints, we are told, rose from their graves, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many. They 
were not raised by the mighty voice of Christ, saying, 
“Come forth from the tomb.” They rose unbidden: 
brought back to life as testimonies and proofs that 
Christ had broken the bars and gates that hitherto 
had enclosed by an impassable barrier the region 
where the souls of the dead wait till the coming of 
the consummation of all things. If Christ had not con- 
quered, those bars and walls would for ever imprison 
within them the souls of the dead. But our Champion 
nas burst His way through them, and some few were 
permitted to follow in His track, to give us the 
assurance that the day shall come when that prison 
barrier shall be levelled with the dust, and the souls 
of all the dead come forth to live again. 

And thus on every Easter morning light is sown—: 
not merely the light of knowledge, telling us who 
and what we are, and what was the purpose for which 
God placed us here: there is also the light of hope. 
Now that Christ has won the victory for us, there is 
no longer a dark pall of despair resting upon all the 
world, as there was in the dismal days of heathenism. 
The heathen knew nothing of the bright side of life. 
They knew nothing of the prize that may be won: of 
the peace that may be enjoyed here : of the happiness 
in store for those who bravely fight the battle of life. 
They saw only too clearly the dark side of life: its 
sorrows and troubles, its vices and crimes, its sad 
disasters and the changes of fickle fortune. They 
saw, too, old age ever creeping nearer and nearer, and 
if they asked themselves, * What next? What is there 
after old age and death?” no one could answer. It 
was all a region of mist and darkness, and they knew 
of no light there. But we have hope. That future 
land is our Master's Kingdom. It is our true, our real 
home. Old age has no terrors for us. We are only 
getting nearer home. To the heathen it meant that 
he had well-nigh spent all that he has, and will 
soon have nothing left: to us it means that our 
journey is nearly completed, our labours nearly 
finished, our warfare all but accomplished, and the 
prize nearly in our grasp. As we look up, we see 
a loving Father waiting to welcome us home for 
Christ's sake. 

And if Christ by His resurrection has thus shed 
upon this world the bright light of hope, so has He 
made plain before our face the pathway of duty. The 
heathen had nothing to work for in this world : and 
if the Christian’s hope were destroyed we should have 
nothing worth working for. For money, and pleasure, 
and earthly goods cannot satisfy an immortal soul. 
Christ came to do His Father’s will; and He has set 
before us the same pathway of duty: namely, to do 
God's will, and labour earnestly for the glory of God 
and the good of man. I say the good also of man; 
for we find that when Christ was doing God’s will 
He was ever also labouring for the good both of the 
bodies and the souls of men. But Christ has made 
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this pathway of duty one also of happiness. True, He 
describes it as a strait, narrow, and uphill path. But 
what has He placed at the end? He has placed there 
a great light. We see the portals of the heavenly 
city bright and resplendent with glory. We see the 
myriads of the redeemed saints waiting to welcome us: 
angels with crowns of joy ready to be placed upon 
our heads. And within that heavenly city God is 
seated upon His throne, with all joy and happiness in 
His hand for the eternal blessedness of His people. 
And that light there is no mere sowing ; it is the full 
harvest of light : its perfect and complete realisation. 
And that which gives us the certainty of this hope, 
and light, and glory is the risen Saviour, For Christ 
is risen from the dead a conqueror. and as the first- 
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fruits of the victory: and we, brethren—all who 
believe in Christ, and take Him a: a Saviour—shall 
rise too, and follow in His path to the realms of glory. 

Rejoice then to-day in your risen Saviour, and 
endeavour by God’s help to rise with Him here on 
earth to a new and holy life. In St. Paul’s words, 
* Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” And then each step you take will be one 
forward towards eternal glory: and as you press 
onward in the pathway of holiness you will realise 
more and more fully the blessed meaning of the 
Psalmist’s words— 

“ Light is sewn for the righteous : 
And gladness for the upright in heart.” 


7 « § 
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SCRIPTURE 


May 2Iist. AGAINST INTEMPERANCE, 


To read—Frov. xxiii. 19—35 (omitting 27, 28). 
Golden Text—Prov, xx. 1. 
NTRODUCTION. Remind how 


all have three parts in their 
being, the body which acts, the 
which thinks, and the 
soul or life which is immortal. 


mind 


Each part given by God, and 
to be used to His glory. In 
this the Wise Man 
speaks especially of sins of the flesh, and shows the 
close connection between gluttony, or eating too 





chapter 


much, intemperance, or drinking too much, and 
impurity. 

I. SINS OF 
29—33.) 

The Sin. 1. Eating too much. (Ver. 20.) As man 
who fared sumptuously every day. (St. Luke xvi. 19.) 
(St. Luke xv. 


EATING AND DRINKING. (20, 21; 


Prodigal who wasted his substance. 
13.) 

Result—a pampered body, impaired health, their 
business nevlected, and poverty to follow. 

2. Drinking too much—called wine-bibbing. 

Confirmed drunkard to be stoned. (Deut. xxi. 20.) 

No drunkards inherit God’s Kingdom. (Gal. v. 
21.) 


Results of drunkenness—poverty and rags. (21.) 
Example. The prodigal son, (St. Luke xv. 17.) 


Also sorrow, trouble, and quarrels, 

Examples. 
36.) 

Belshazzar at his impious feast. (Dan. v. 4.) 

Also staggering steps and unsteady gait, like 
persons at sea. 


(29.) 


Nabal, churlish man. (1 Sam. xxv. 


Wandering talk, craving fresh indulgence. 


35.) 


(34, 


LESSONS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SERIES. 
Il. A Virtuous LIFE. (22—26.) How ob- 


tained. 
Hearken to advice of parents and elders. 
(St. Luke ii. 46.) 
Solomon taught by pious father David. 
Buy truth—-z.e., obtain it as first object in life. (23.) 
As Timothy from a child taught Scripture. (2 
Tim. iii. 15.) 
Give heart to God from earliest life. 
Result. 
Joy and rejoicing to parents. 
Future glory, honour, immortality. (Rom. ii. 7.) 
LEssON. Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God. 


As Christ learning of doctors. 


(26.) 
A whole life spent in God’s service. 


May 28TH. THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 

To read—Prov. xxxi. 10—31. Golden Text—ver. 30. 
INTRODUCTION. had one especially 
addressed to young men, and another to both sexes 
more especially 
suited to girls and women, showing them a model 
wife and mother for their example. It 
utilised for boys and young men as helping them in 
the choice of a wife. The verses from 10 to 31 form 
a poem, each verse beginning, like the stanzas of Ps. 
cxix., With a letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Best to 
consider this model woman in three aspects—viz., as 


Have lesson 


on temperance. To-day’s lesson 


may be 


a wife, a mistress of a household, and a woman. 
I. A WIFE. (10—14.) 


Virtuous—i.e., 


Her description— 
full of modesty, kindliness, grace. 
(St. Luke i. 28.) 

Precious, far above precious stones. 

Trustworthy. Will assist her husband, if need 
be, in providing “spoil "—i.e., provision for the 
household. 

As Priscilla worked at tent-making. (Acts xviii. 3.) 

Helpful. Doing true helpmeet. 
(Gen. ii. 10.) 


As Mary, mother of Christ. 


him good—a 











As Sarah to Abraham all her life. (Gen. xxiii. 2.) 
Industrious. Working with own hands for food. 
As Ruth gleaning in cornfields. (Ruth ii. 23.) 

II. A MIsTREss. (15—22.) Household virtues. 
Early rising. To obtain animal food for the day. 
To set each servant the “ portion ” of their tasks, 
Mark of a good steward. (St. Luke xii. 42.) 
Prudence. Shown in various ways— 

Careful consideration before making purchases. 
Planting a vineyard for future generations. 

Puts her whole strength into her work. 

Tests carefully what she buys and sells. (18.) 
Goes to bed late, wasting no time. (Ps. exxvii. 2.) 
Remembers the wants of others—gives to poor. 
As widow praised by Christ. (St. Mark xii. 43.) 


















































garments for all her family. 
Clothes herself and ornaments her house as_be- 
comes her position, with tapestry, silk, and purple. 
II]. AWomMAN. (23—31.) Her life as regards— 
Her Husband. He is held in high esteem. 
Takes his place in public amongst the elders. 
She helps him in trading with merchants. 
Has a high character for upright dealing. (25.) 
Looks forward with cheerful trust to the future. 
Her words are wise, kind, and courteous. 
All in her house are well looked after. 
No one is allowed to eat the bread of idleness, 
Her Children. Now her husband speaks. 
A good mother has made good children, 
They all turn out well and bless her. 
She excels all women in virtue. 
Her God. This excellence not merely external. 
Beauty, favour with men, ete., may pass away. 
But she fears God, and has praise with Him. 
Therefore her works fellow her, give her renown. 
Lessons. 1. The ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit is in the sight of God of great price. 
2. Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. 


JUNE 4TH. REVERENCE AND FIDELITY. 
To read—Eccles. v. 1—12. Golden Text—Rom. 
ou. U1. 

INTRODUCTION. Solomon has by many been con- 
sidered to be the writer of this book. Its purpose 
seems to be to show the vanity of human life, and 
to give wise advice as to religion and moral 
conduct, with exhortations to fear God based on 
the shortness of life, etc. In to-day’s lesson are 
shown vanities in Divine Service and murmuring 
against oppression. 

1. Duty ro Gop. (1—7.) In God's house. 

External reverence. Orientals remove sandals. 
(Ex. iii. 5.) 

Remind of Christ’s cleansing the Temple when 
profaned by buyers and sellers. (St. John ii. 16.) 

Readiness to hearken and to act accordingly. 

Samuel rebuked Saul for keeping oxen for sac- 
ritice instead of obeying God. “To obey is better 
than sacrifice.” 








Is ready for the winter—having prepared double 
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Few earnest words. Avoid haste in prayer. 

Avoid also multiplicity of words. 

Priests of Baal at Carmel erred in this way; 
thought they would be heard for much speaking, 
(1 Kings xviii. 26; St. Matt. vi. 7.) 

Performance of vows. Such as Nazarite’s vow 
to drink no wine. 

As John the Baptist. (St. Luke i. 15.) 

David’s vow to build Temple. (Ps. exxxii. 2, 5.) 

Better not to vow than not to pay; but no sin 
not to vow. “ Way to hell paved with good in. 
tentions.” 

Heedless vows lead to sin—e.g., Herod and John 
the Baptist (St. Matt. xiv. 10), or to awkward results 
—eg., Jephthah. (Judges xi. 30—35.) 

Wrong excuses must not be made (ver. 6) to the 
angel or messenger sent to exact the vow. 

Otherwise God angry at being mocked. (Ps. vii. 9.) 

Punishment would follow: Herod. (Acts xii. 23.) 

Fear of God should warn against idle words, 

Noticr. Three things in the character of fools :— 

Careless, heedless in speech, making idle vows. 

LESSON. Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips. 

II. THOUGHTS ABOUT MAN. (8—i2.) Oppressors. 

Poor sometimes treated harshly. (James v. 4.) 

But has an appeal to superior judges. 

So above them is a greater God Who rules all, 

He has given the earth for the use of all. 

All men are equal in His sight. 

Avaricious. The love of money increases with 
its possession, and yet gives no satisfaction. 

The richer a man, the more dependents he has, 

He can but gloat his eyes over his treasures. 

His satiety or anxieties prevent sound sleep. 

But the poor enjoy sweet sleep after toil. 

LESSONS. 1. Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

2. The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord 
is the Maker of them all. 


JUNE LITH. THE CREATOR REMEMBERED. 
To read—Eceles vii. \—7 ; 13, 14. Golden Teat— 
ver. 1. 

INTRODUCTION. The first few verses (2—7) contain 
a poetical description of old age and its effects on 
the bodily frame. 

I. THE CREATOR. (1, 2.) God Almighty. 

He must be remembered with fear and love. 

With fear as Maker and Future Judge. 

With love as Father, Saviour, Friend. 

This should be in youth, while life is fresh, before 
time comes when powers fail. 

This latter time like day of darkness. (Joel ii. 2) 

II. THE DECAY OF MAN. (3—7.) Like crum- 
bling house. 

Parts of body correspond to parts of house. 

Bold guards are now trembling watchers. (3.) 

Supporting columns, “strong men,” are failing. 

Women at millstone, “grinders,” are few. 

Bright eyes that once locked forth are dim. 























Doors once open to admit guests are shut. 
A few women only are heard grinding at mill. 


The feeble inmates tremble even at voice of 


birds. 
Silence reigns where music used to be heard. 
Golden bowl, silken cords, of lamp are decayed. 
Pitcher and wheel at fountain are broken. 
Mourning, death, desolation, are all around. 
Or the picture may represent the human body. 
Keepers (3) are the arms, weapons of defence. 
Strong men—legs, body’s support. (Ps. exlvii. 10.) 
Grinders—the teeth ; Look out, etc., the eyes. 
Doors (4)—the lips. (Ps. exli. 3.) 
Grinding low—eating little, and that slowly. 
Rise up at voice of bird—unable to sleep 
Daughters of music —musical tones of voice. 
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Afraid of high ascents and steep paths. 
Almond tree—symbol of grey hairs. 
Grasshopper a burden, the slightest weight. 
Desire fail—loss of enjoyment, mark of old age. 
Then follows death under three figures 

A lamp ; chain broken, oil spilt, light out. 

A pitcher broken at the well and useless. 

A wheel dislocated and of no avail. 

Then comes the end. Body decays in ground. 
Spirit or soul returns to God. 

III. Lessons. (13, 14.) Given by Solomon. 

1. Duties while here. Fear God, keep His laws. 
God Who commands will give strength to do. 

2. Judgment hereafter—certain and just. 

He will judge all according to their works, 
Therefore —“ prepare to meet thy God.” 


zy, 


PAU L.—IV. 


H.M. FORCES; AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY 


THOUGH MARRIED,” “THE BUSINESS OF LIFE,” ETC, ETC. 


-N our last paper we saw that St. Paul had done 
all he could to remove the suspicion and 
prejudices that were cherished against him 
by the Church at Jerusalem, and he probably 
would have been let alone, and would have carried out 
his purpose of visiting Rome as a free man, had it 
not been that he was seen in the Temple by some Jews 
from Ephesus and other cities of Asia—perhaps Alex- 
ander the coppersmith was one of them—who had 
come to Jerusalem to keep the Pentecost. These 
men seized the apostate Israelite who had opposed 
their teaching and drawn away their converts. They 
brought against him the same general charge as that 
which had caused the martyrdom of Stephen, and 
added to it the specific accusation that he had pro- 
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faned the inner court of the Temple by bringing 
Gentiles into it. The vast crowd became infuriated. 
and it was only their reverence for the holy place 
which prevented them from tearing the Apostle 
to pieces on the spot. They dragged him through 
the “* Beautiful” gate of Corinthian brass, which was 
shut after them by the Levites (it took twenty men 
to close it), lest the white pillars and tessellated floor 
of the sacred enclosure should be stained with blood. 
Just then the Roman centurion, stationed, with his 
soldiers, on the roof of the western cloisters, became 
aware that a wild commotion had sprung up, and 
that the fanatical Jews were trying to kill some- 
body. He sent a message to this effect to Lysias, the 
commandant of the Roman fort of Antonia, who 
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immediately dashed down the stairs, and, forcing a 
way with his soldiers through the crowd, rescued St. 
Paul from his furious assailants. 

The Apostle was now carried by the soldiers up 
the stairs leading to the fortress, but before he 
disappeared into the barracks he asked to be allowed 
to speak to the people. It was an undaunted request. 
Most men would have desired nothing so much as to 
be hurried away from the raging mob instead of 
speaking to them. So far from soothing the crowd. 
the speech, or at least the concluding part of it, 
greatly increased their excitement. and Lysias, not 
understanding what it was all about, ordered the 
prisoner to be examined by scourging. Finding that 
St. Paul was a Roman citizen. and that therefore this 
kind of examination was unlawful, Lysias convened 
a meeting of the Sanhedrim, and sent the Apostle for 
trial before it. Here there was another disturbance, 
and the Roman commander had a second time to 
rescue him. Then, having been informed of a Jewish 
plot to murder the prisoner, he thought it best to 
send him with a strong escort of cavalry and infantry 
to Cesarea, as well for greater security as because he 
wished Felix, th: procurator, to try the difficult and 
remarkable case. They travelled by night two-thirds 
of the journey to Antipatris. and then, the worst of 
the danger being over, the infantry soldiers returned, 
leaving the horsemen to go on inthe morning. The 
village Kefr-Saba still retains the name of Antipatris. 
It is situated in a well-watered and well-wooded 
plain near a hilly ridge, 











THE AMPHITHEATRE OF SYRACUSE, 


From a Photograph by Alinari & Cook, Rom 


In his “Characteristics.” Shaftesbury remarks: 
‘“When I consider this Apostle as appearing either 
before the witty Athenians or before a Roman Court 
of Judicature, in the presence of their great men and 
ladies, I see how handsomely he accommodated him- 
self to the apprehension and temper of these politer 
people.” 

It would be interesting to dwell upon the ap- 
pearances of St. Paul before Felix alone, and then 
before the same Roman procurator accompanied by 
Drusilla his wife, then before Porcius Festus, the 
successor of Felix. then before Agrippa and his wife 
Bernice, but this is impossible in our short narrative 
of the places visited by the Apostle. Let us, then, 
pass over the two years during which “the law’s de- 
lay ” kept him a prisoner at Cesarea, being tried by 
one or another, and declared by all to have done 
nothing worthy of death or of bonds—let us pass this, 
and come to the time when this good man and true 
sails for Rome, to stand there before the judgment- 
seat of Cesar, to whom he had appealed. 

St. Paul sailed. with other prisoners, in “a ship of 
Adramyttium,” bound on her homeward voyage. On 
the day after, they put into Sidon, which is sixty- 
seven miles distant. This Phoenician city was closely 
associated with Jewish history. It is the “ haven of 
the sea, the haven of ships.” in dying Jacob's vision ; 
the “great Sidon” of the wars of Joshua (Joshua xi. 
8); the city that never was conquered by the 
Israelites (Judg. i. 31); the home of the merchants 
that “passed over the sea” (Isa. xxiii.). St. Paul 
had visited the place on at least two previous occa- 
sions, and must have known that he would find there 
Christian friends. He was allowed by Julius, the 
officer in charge of the prisoners, to land, and obtain 
from these friends the care which he sorely needed 
after his two years’ imprisonment, 
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No sooner had the voyagers left the harbour of 
Sidon than they fell in with the Etesian winds, which 
were so unfavourable that they had to go out of their 
direct course. The next place we find them is at 
Myra, a city in Lycia. The magnitude of the remains 
of the theatre, to be seen now at the base of the 
cliffs, and the traces of ruins to some distance across 
the plain, show that Myra once held a considerable 
population. In the deep gorge which leads into the 
mountains there is a large Byzantine church, a relic 
of the Christianity which may have begun with St. 
Paul's visit. At Myra there happened to be a large 
Alexandrian wheat vessel, and as she was about to 
start for Italy, the soldiers and prisoners were taken 
from “the ship of Adramyttium,” and placed in her. 
As the wind still continued unfavourable, it took the 
corn-ship “many days” to sail from Myra to Cnidus. 
The run is only one hundred and thirty miles, and 
could, under favourable circumstances, have been 
made in twenty-four hours. The whole area of this 
once magnificent city is now a promiscuous mass of 
ruins, among which may be traced streets and gate- 
ways, porticoes and theatres. Two great moles be- 
longing to the old port are still to be seen, though one 
of them is under water, This excellent harbour, from 
choice or necessity, was left behind by the seamen of 
the Alexandrian vessel, and then, with difficulty 
passing Crete, they came “unto a place which is 
called Fair Havens, nigh whereunto was the city of 
Lasea.” This last place was long supposed to have 
entirely disappeared, but its ruins, still preserving the 
ancient name, were discovered in 1856 by a yachting 
party, who had made inquiries about it at Fair 
Havens. 

If you want to know what a man is made of, send 
him to sea. The close intimacy that necessarily 
exists on board ship reveals character, as do also 
the times of danger and excitement that are experi- 
enced by those between whom and eternity there is 
only a plank. Quite early in the voyage St. Paul’s 
remarkable ascendancy displayed itself, for when 
there was a discussion at Fair Havens as to whether 
they should remain there until the end of the winter 
or push further on, the Apostle was allowed to give 
his opinion. And, indeed, this opinion was more 
entitled to respect than those who listened to him 
were probably aware, because his many voyages had 
made him familiar with the winds and dangers of a 
sea in which he had thrice been shipwrecked, and had 
once floated for a night and a day. St. Paul claimed 
no inspiration for the advice he gave on this occasion, 
yet results proved that he was right. It was natural, 
however, that Julius, the military commander, should 
have deferred to the master and owner of the ship 
rather than to a prisoner, however much above the 
common. 

It is not certain that the place where St. Paul was 
shipwrecked was Malta, but having lived in that 
island for two years, and having frequently visited 
the traditional place of the shipwreck. I am in my 
own mind convinced that it was. I have experienced 
those gregale storms, as they are called at Malta, in 
one of which the Apostle’s ship was caught. I have 
seen the place where the “ two seas met "—that is, the 
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narrow channel which separates the small island on 
which stands the commemorative monument from the 
mainland, and so joins two parts of the sea together. 
The “certain creek with a shore” has been pointed 
out to me by the finger of a not improbable tradition. 
I have often visited the cathedral at Citta Vecchia 
which is said to have been built on the spot where 
were the “ possessions of the chief man of the island 
whose name was Publius,” who received and lodged 
three days courteously the shipwrecked voyagers. 
All this has enabled me to realise the vivid and 
graphic description which St. Luke, who was himself 
in the ship, gives of the catastrophe, and of the events 
that followed it. 

After waiting at Malta for three months, until the 
sailing season came again, the shipwrecked people 
embarked in the Castor and Polluw, another corn- 
ship of Alexandria, and arrived at Syracuse. We are 
not told how long the corn-ship took to accomplish 
this journey, but the little steamer in which the 
writer has twice crossed does it now in seven hours. 
The last time he visited the place most of his fellow- 
passengers, on arriving, said that there was nothing 
to see at Syracuse. and went on almost immediately 
to Catania. “Nothing to see in Syracuse!” which 
Cicero described as “the largest of Greek and the 
most beautiful of all cities.” No doubt the modern 
town, with its dirty narrow streets and tawdry 
churches, is shabby and tumbledown, but the ruins 
here are more interesting than in any other place in 
Sicily, and enable the visitor to realise in some 
measure what Syracuse must have been like even in 
St. Paul’s day. We visited the famous Latomie, or 
quarries, and wondered how many million tons of 
stones were taken out of them to build the ancient 
city. 

The next sight we were shown was a street of 
tombs, in which were buried ancient Romans who 
had, no doubt, gloated over spectacles of blood in the 
neighbouring amphitheatre, and Greeks who had at- 
tended the adjacent Greek theatre until the tragedy 
or comedy of their own lives was played out. Fine 
ruins of these theatres remain. I sat on one of 
the stone seats of the amphitheatre, and tried to 
imagine what it was like when twenty-three thousand 
people used to sit on the same seats. The catacombs 
in which the early Christians lived to escape perse- 
cution, and where they were buried, are considered 
superior to those at Rome; and we can say that we 
found it a long walk through all the chambers and 
passages of this wonderful necropolis. At the en- 
trance to the catacombs is the Church of San Gio- 
vanni, where a priest showed us a stone upon which 
he said St. Paul preached when, after coming from 
Malta, he remained at Syracuse three days. Par- 
ticularly interesting is a fresco, quaintly representing 
the Trinity, and two pillars taken from a Temple of 
Bacchus, on one of which are carved grapes, and the 
head of: this god who does so much harm to the heads 
of men. We were much interested in the fountain of 


Arethusa, with its romantic history ; and most prob- 
ably it was from this still unfailing source that the 
ship in which St, Paul sailed took in a supply of 
water. 
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Sailing out of the beautiful iand-locked basin of 
Syracuse, this ship proceeded northwards towards 
the Straits of Messina; but, on account of adverse 
weather, she was compelled to take an indirect course 
and put into Rhegium, now called Reggio. a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants. distant six miles across the 
Straits of Messina. From this to Puteoli, where the 
voyagers came next day, the wind having become 
favourable, was one hundred and eighty-two miles. 
Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, was at that time the Liverpool 
of Italy, a place of such commercial importance that 
“the Bay of Naples,” in the north-eastern angle of 
which it is situated, was then called the Bay of 
Puteoli. The most interesting of the few ruins of 
Puteoli that remain are the seventeen piers of the 
ancient mole on which the lighthouse stood, and 
within which the merchantmen were moored. 

The rest of the journey was by land along that 
Appian Way, the closely fitted stones of which have 
astonished many of us as we travelled over the same 
road after so many years. When the prisoner of the 
Lord had passed Capua and the Pomptine Marshes at 
Appii Forum (some ruins of which are shown at the 
modern Treponti, where there is also the forty-third 
milestone marking the distance from Rome), he saw 
among the bargees and hucksters who thronged Appii 
Forum a body of Christians coming to meet him. 
Some attention was also paid by other Christians a 
few miles further on, at Three Taverns, which is now 
called Cisterna. ‘‘When Paul saw the brethren, he 
thanked God, and took courage.” The great Apostle 
was not indifferent to the alleviation of the toil of 
travel that is afforded by sympathetic companionship. 

And so they proceed onward through scenes of ever- 
deepening interest. There are the Alban hills, with 
villas clustering on their sides. Here is Aricia, a 
town above the road, where swarms of beggars tor- 
mented travellers, though probably they would scorn 
to beg from chained prisoners and escorts of soldiers, 
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The modern road deviates slightly from the Via Appia, 
but by the aid of the ruins of tombs such as those of 
the Scipios at Cecilia Metella, which are on either 
hand, the course of the ancient way may be traced, 
Approaching the metropolis of the then world, “the 
conflux issuing forth or entering in” on various 
errands and in various costumes would be great, 
The commencement of the city was not clearly de- 
fined, but at length the travellers would catch sight 
of the Capitol and the imperial palace, pass by the 
fountain of Egeria and through the Capenian gate, 
leave the Circus Maximus on the left, and proceed, 
amid temples and statues and triumphal arches, till 
they reached the barracks of the Preetorian Guard. 
At Rome St. Paul remained two years. Thougha 
prisoner, and “kept” by soldiers—that is, chained al- 
ways by the wrist to one of them—he was allowed to 
live in his own hired house, where he declared the 
Gospel to all who visited him, and dictated the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and 
to Philemon. When brought for trial before the 
Emperor Nero, the Lord delivered him out of the 
mouth of that lion. His history, given in the Acts of 
the Apostles, ceases abruptly with this first Roman 
imprisonment, We know, however, that he purposed 
to go into Spain, and a very early Christian writer, 
St. Clement of Rome, says that he journeyed into the 
“land of the West.” Before this, no doubt, he 
fulfilled another intention which he had: that of 
travelling eastward again through Macedonia, and 
visiting the Churches of Asia Minor, some of which, 
such as that at Colosse and Laodicea, had never seen 
him. He says to Timothy that after being once at 
Ephesus, subsequent to his first imprisonment at 
Rome, he was purposing to go there again, and he 
spent a considerable time at Ephesus (1 Tim. iv. 13; 
2 Tim. i. 18). He visited Crete, and left Titus to 
organise churches there (Titus i. 5). He was intend- 
ing to spend a winter at one of the places named 
Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12). He travelled by Miletus, and 
left at Troas his cloak, books, and parchments (2 Tim. 
iv. 13, 20). He is a second time a prisoner at Rome, 
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THE APPIAN WAY. 


(From a Photograph by Alinari & Cook, Rome.) 


“snffering unto bonds as an evil-doer”™ (2 Tim. ii. 9), 
and expecting to be soon condemned to death (2 Tim. 
iv. 6). 

We have now, in imagination at least, travelled in 
the footprints of St. Paul, and seen something of the 
past and present condition of the places visited by 
this greatest of Christian missionaries. Even to 
enumerate these places took up the space at our dis- 


posal, which will excuse our papers reading somewhat 
like a mere list of names. God has now caused the 
light of the Gospel which His blessed Apostle first 
shed in the places where we have been thinking about 
to shine thronghout the world. May we show our 
thankfulness for the same by following the holy 
doctrine which he taught, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. 
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A SWERVE ASIDE. 


BY MARY L. PENDERED, AUTHOR OF “ THREE COMELY MAIDS,” ETC. ETC. 


“To walk unswerving were divine.”—O. W. Houmes. 


G Tom Brodhead was perplexed, 
and his perplexity grew of the 
confusion that has been en- 
gendered by the grafting of a 
Divine conscience on the old 
stock of primitive greed—once 
so useful in the struggle for 
existence, we are told. The 

inherited instinct of clutch was confronted by 

the educated ethical doctrine of surrender ; and the 
result was a struggle as fierce as ever passed be- 
tween saint and devil in legend, when corporeal 
fiends bargained and fought for the souls of living 
men. Now, we all know that there is a word 
temptation; we often use it; we hear it spoken 
from the pulpit ; yet, strange to say, how few of us 
ever realise it fully in our lives! As a rule, the 
meaning of the word is argued away; black is 
whitened, and white blackened, till the universal grey 
of our ordinary conclusions smudges out the value of 
the sentence so often heard, perhaps so seldom felt: 








“Lead us not into temptation.” Fortunately, how- 
ever, the full significance of the term is yet before us 
when we would describe actual situations in the 
drama of human life ; and the present chronicler of 
an episode is entitled to state, without deflection, 
that Tom Brodhead was under the influence of a 
powerful temptation. It is true, Tom was trying to 
prove to his own satisfaction that it was no tempta- 
tion at all: that a certain amount of credit was due to 
him whichever way he acted in the emergency ; but 
this does not alter the case, which, briefly stated, 
stood thus: Tom Brodhead resus Satan: the former 
to checkmate in one move, or—lose the game ! 

He was a good fellow at heart, and no craven. 
But he wanted to be rich. There's the rub. 

How many of us could be virtuous if we did not 
want to be rich! He desired money reasonably 
enough, for he was married to one of the sweetest 
and poorest girls in the county, who had presented 
him with three of the dearest children in the world 
—always dear in one sense, growing dearer yearly 
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in another; and he was yet a poor man, in what 
the world knows as wealth. 

She was a good, thrifty little wife, but everyone 
knows how hard it is to make a small income do a 
large duty, and Tom’s income was likely to be small 
for a good many years to come: that is to say, 
providing he resisted the temptation with which he 
was now dealing. For he was only a country doctor 
with a young practice, and really the money ought 
to have been his by right, he thought, because John 
—but the position of affairs must be fully explained, 
as follows :— 

An uncle had died some weeks back, leaving him, 
Tom Brodhead, and his elder brother John (who was 
well-to-do and unmarried) a nice little legacy of 
£5,000 to be equally divided between them. The 
money appeared very safe, and until now Tom had 
regarded with intense satisfaction the increase this 
would make to his annual income. But, unfortu- 
nately, at the sale of the old man’s effects Tom had 
bought a quaint oaken escritoire which had stood 
very many years in his uncle’s library, and which 
concealed a secret drawer, containing a new will in 
John Brodhead’s favour. Tom had been delighted 
with his purchase, declaring it to be the only piece 
of his uncle’s furniture he ever coveted, and thinking 
it very decent of old John not to run him up, but to 
let him buy the treasure at his own price. Now his 
utter disgust can better be imagined than described, 
for in rummaging about the pigeon-holes and 
drawers, he had accidentally touched some spring 
that revealed the existence of a hiding-place. 

At first he had been charmed and excited. Then 
the nature of the discovered MS. dawned upon him, 
and a thunderbolt fell out of the clear sky of his 
content. 

For the new will contained the command that all 
his uncle’s estate, with the exception of £500 to him, 
Tom, should go to “my nephew, John Brodhead, in 
recognition of his valuable business services”; and 
the light of day seemed blotted out to the unfortunate 
younger nephew. 

“T must take this straight up to John.” was his 
first thought; then quickly following upon it: “He 
doesn’t want the money, and I do, badly. Why should 
he know anything about it?” 

A cold sweat broke out on his forehead. Then he 
paced the room once or twice, thrusting the paper 
back again in the secret drawer hastily, lest Letty 
or the maid should enter unawares. 

Should he tell Letty? No. She would say directly 
he must inform John. He knew she would. There 
was no Puritan more uncompromising than dear little 
Letty. Moreover, she knew no more of the law than 
she knew of the worry and constant anxiety her 
valued companionship had imposed on her husband : 
so he thought: and he always contrived to appear 
satisfied and light-hearted before Letty. 

What was a fellow to do? John was in blissful 
ignorance of the new will, could do just as well 
without it, would never suspect—no one would ever 
know. 

The fire burnt handily by, and its flames seemed to 
put out their tongues voraciously, as if longing to 
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lick up the testimony to Tom’s misfortune. Yet the 
money was John’s, not his; and John had certainly 
deserved more from their uncle than he, Tom, had, 
John had seen the old fellow through a financial crisis 
some months ago, taking as much trouble over hig 
uncle’s affairs as if they had been his own. Tom was 
conscious that he would have done as much had he 
been a business man, like his brother, and reflected so 
bitterly. He wished he had been a tradesman, a man 
with a shop, anything but a penniless country leech 
of uncertain pecuniary prospects. 

Had John expected a will in his favour? Yes, 
Tom knew he had, from certain words dropped be- 
tween his brother and their uncle’s lawyer, who was 
their friend. The latter had declared the existence 
of a later will, which, however. had never come to 
light till now. So John had been disappointed, un- 
doubtedly, and it was hard on him. Yes—but why 
did he want money? He had enough for himself—to 
live luxuriously—and seemed unlikely to marry, 
Besides, his business was increasing daily. 

“No one will think one penny the better of you if 
you do give up the money,” suggested Greed to Tom. 

“ Everyone would think you a scoundrel who knew 
you did not,” said Equity. 

“It is not justice, it is unfair, that my brother 
should have.all the luck,” said Self-pity. 

“It is unmanly to whine over the buffets of for- 
tune,” said Self-scorn. 

“No one would know,” said Deception. 

“T should know,” said Conscience. 

But John would never miss the money, Tom said 
to himself once again. He would make it up to his 
brother one day, perhaps a thousandfold ; who could 
tell? A good start in life was everything. And how 
happy he could make Letty ! How delighted she had 
been when she first knew of the money left to them ! 

How much more virtuous and generous he could be 
on anextra hundred a year! Howcharitable he might 
become! So he argued. Then the boys—boys are so 
expensive to educate, to put into ways of earning a 
living—what a future he could make for his boys! 
Besides, after all. if John never married (and he 
probably never would), he would be certain to leave 
his money to his brother’s—that is, Tom’s—children 
one day. 

There could scarcely be any doubt of that; and 
what if the inheritance came too late to be any use? 
The idea of John’s death was too painful ; how much 
more satisfactory for the boys to benefit by his money 
whilst he was yet living ! 

Then he took a soaring ultra-high-souled view. 

“Why should I consider my own poor miserable 
soul in the matter, when the welfare of my dear ones 
is at stake? Let Fate wreak its worst upon me; the 
sins of the father can’t be visited upon the children 
when the sin never comes to light. And it ought 
to be no sin to sacrifice one’s honour for the good of 
others.” A strange light came into his eyes as he 
looked round the room furtively before drawing the 
will again from its niche. He intended putting 
it on the fire now, before this new courage should 
fail him. 

Never in his life had he felt so cheap and mean, 





















go grovelling a worm, as now when he told himself 
he was acting nobly for the welfare of his loved 
ones. 

As he hesitated for a second, a sound fell upon his 
ear, the patter of small footsteps on the threshold 
outside. 

“Daddy, daddy!” sang a fine shrill voice, “ open 
door drekly ; I want to come in” ; and the handle was 
tried by fingers too weak to turnit. John Brodhead 
started violently, and a dull red colour spread pain- 
fully over his bronzed face, reaching to his hair. 
He knew the voice: it was that of his eldest boy, 
Tom, a sturdy image of four, whose treble was 
generally the best of music in his ears. To-day the 
ringing childish tones hurt him. He quickly thrust 
the will back in its drawer, and turned to open the 
door of the room. 

“Well, Tommy Tucker, where have you been 
walking? and what have you there?” he asked, as 
the boy entered gleefully, eyes and mouth all smiles, 
a large indiarubber ball tucked under one arm and 
a paper parcel under the other. 

“It's Auntie Johnson,” said small Tom, looking 
straight up into the eyes bent upon him. He was a 
fair child, with a singularly frank expression. 

“Auntie Johnson! What of her ?—what have you 
done with her? ” queried his father. 

Every lady of small Tom’s acquaintance was 
“Auntie” to him, and he never troubled himself to 
inquire why he was possessed of so many feminine 
relations. Probably he only congratulated himself 
on so many claimants for the honour of giving him 
presents. 

“Ain’t done nuffin wif her. She’s guv me this 
ba-a-all,” he said, with a couple of skips indicative 
of delight. 

“Gave you that ball, lucky little bargee! I wish 
Thad an Auntie Johnson.” 

“It’s a very nice ball, daddy, I’sure you. I’m 
goin’ to play wif it ‘long the road, and a 

“But what’s this?” interrupted big Tom, pointing 
to the parcel cuddled under the child’s arm. “Is 
this another present? ” 

“That’s for Pops,” answered small Tom promptly. 
“They ’re sweets—a box o’ choklets. Auntie John- 
son’s guv "em me for Pops. I must go and find him 
t’once.” 

Pops—otherwise John Ponsonby Brodhead—was 
the second hope of this small family. 

“Stop a minute,” said big Tom. shutting the door, 
and sitting down, with a curious desire overpower- 
ing him: “stop a bit, Tomboy. Come here. old man. 
Let’s look at Pops’ sweets. Is it a pretty box?” 

The boy handed it out at once. He was not sorry 
to have another look at it. 

“My stars, but it is gorgeous!” said his father, 
uncovering the gaudy casket and smacking his lips 
anticipatingly. He lifted the lid and took out a 
chocolate cream. “I suppose I may have one, mayn’t 
I?” he asked his son and heir, just to see what he 
would say. 

The youngster stared up at him with wide-open 
fascinated eyes. 

“They ‘re Pops’ sweets, daddy,” he said. 
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* But Pops will never know. It isn’t good for him 
to eat all these goodies; he'll be sick. Suppose we 
eat some of them, Tom, eh?” 


” 


“ No-0-0. 
head. 

“Why not? Don’t you like chocolates?” 

“They ’re Pops’s choklets.” 

“Well, but I am going to have one, so why won't 
you, little prig?” 

“Not little pig. Don’t, don’t, don’t, daddy !” cried 
small Tom, in real distress, and dying to snatch the 
box away. “Don’t; they ’re Pops's.” 

“But Pops will never know. He doesn’t expect 
them—he’d never know if we ate them all,” argued 
his tempter, with a dull ache at the root of him, 
and a sensation of excited tension. He was ashamed 
of himself, yet determined to make the boy yield; 
and withal there was .a desperate hope that the issue 
would be against himself. So complicated is this 
mechanism of ours ! 

Little Tom could not understand it all. The 
puzzled look on his round pink face grew deeper 
and deeper. He hung his head and played with his 
ball, stroking it round and round slowly. His pulpy 
mind was working laboriously on his father’s argu- 
ments. 

“T don’t think we oughter,” he said at length. 

“Why not?” 

Silence for a minute. Big Tom took out a large 
and particularly luscious-looking chocolate, which he 
held perilously near the baby mouth. 

‘“* Now then, here you are!” he said. 

Small Tom shrank. 

“ Won’t you have it, little stupid?” 

“Near 

“ Why not?” 

“They ‘re Pops’s sweets,” reiterated the small chap, 
under his breath and with averted eyes. Big Tom 
Brodhead bent down to kiss his son, and tried to 
speak in his usual tones. 

“All right—good boy, Tom. I was only trying 
you. Never take anything that belongs to Pops, or 
anyone else. Run away now to Muddie”; and he 
opened the door. 

As the joyous legs scampered away down the hall, 
and he heard them clambering up the stairs to the 
nursery, big Tom Brodhead sank on his chair by 
the table, and let his head fall between his arms for 
a few moments. When he raised it his eyes were 
shining with an unusual moistness, and his lips were 
set hard. 

Opening his writing-case, he wrote as follows :— 

“DEAR JOHN.—I have just found a new will of 
uncle’s in the old escritoire. Come in and fetch it 
on your way down this afternoon. It is in your 
favour.—Your affectionate brother. Tom BRODHEAD.” 

He rang the bell, and when it was answered, said 
to the maid— 

“ Take this round to Mr. John’s at once, will you? 
It’s important.” 

“T’m just a-laying dinner, sir,” said the girl rue- 
fully. 

“Dinner must wait: you'll have to go directly. 
Letty ”—to his wife, who had just appeared on the 


Small Tom wriggled, and hung his 
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“He quickly thrust the will back in its drawer.”—p. 507. 


scene—“dinner must be kept five minutes, whilst 
Barker runs with this note to John.” 

“Oh, Tom ! is it necessary?” 

“Tt is.” He drew her into the room and closed the 
door. “I’ve found a new will—a later one—of 
nele’s, leaving all—or nearly all—to John.” 

“No!” she turned pale. “Where ?” she asked. 

“In there,” pointing to the escritoire. “So we 
are almost as poor as ever, old girlie. Don’t look 
so upset ; we are no worse off than we were at first.” 

“No, I know’’—she was struggling with some 
tears—“ but oh! I did think you’d be able to take 
a holiday, and the children a 


“We mustn’t think about it. I wish I’d cut the 
beastly old thing up for firewood before it had time 
to play us such a trick” ; and he gave his unfortunate 
purchase a kick that lamed his big toe for a fort- 
night. 

“But then John wouldn’t have had his rights. 
After all, it is lucky you did find the new will, Tom. 
I don’t like to think how nearly we took another 
man’s property,” said Letty, suddenly drying her 
eyes and speaking more cheerfully. 

And at that moment, despite his six-foot two and 
victory, there was not a man in Christendom felt 
smaller than big Tom Brodhead. 
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HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
was the great world-name 
of 1892. In virtue of 
a dream. SBrooding over 
globes, and charts, and 
books of geography, the 
Genoese seaman passed, as 
his neighbours _ believed, 
wholly into regions of 
romance. For the ships 
of Spain “ne plus ultra” 

—no more beyond—was written over the Pillar of 

Hercules. To the far west was myth and mystery, 

but no stable land amidst the waste. Columbus 

differed ; and such was the store of energy in this 
one man, such his courage and persistence, so anchored 
was his faith to the vision, that he struck out one 
word from the three, and left the motto of his masters 

“plus ultra” —more beyond. The dream came true 

when the indomitable mariner bent his knees in 

thankfulness and worship on the soil of one of the 

Bahamas. He had discovered a new world. 

The great triumphs in discovery, in art, in science, 
in invention, in reform, are those of dreamers, who have 
been that first, butalso muchelse. Quaint and singular 
indeed is the case of the young Cincinnati clockmaker’s 
apprentice who became the famous sculptor of the 
“Greek Slave.” Hiram Powers, the eighth in a house- 
hold of nine children, was shaped in the school of 
adversity. Life was a long struggle for his parents, 
and the boy shared the family hardships. His small 
starting stock of book-learning came to him through 
such attendances as he was able to make at a district 
school in Vermont County. But even then the taste 
for drawing peeped out—a shy floweret of promise. 
Doubtless ambition stirred, and vague projects for 
gaining a name took fleeting form, in young Hiram’s 
brain. But the door of opportunity seemed closed. 
His father failed as a farmer, and the Powers were 
waifs and strays of circumstance. Hiram temporised 
with several handicrafts, seeking as a stripling foot- 
hold in the crowded files of industry. He was also, in 
succession, a hotel waiter, a clerk in a provision store, 
and a tradesman’s city traveller. Then a shift was 
made definitely to place him, and he began to learn 
the delicate and beautiful details of watch and clock 
mechanism. 

Had he ceased to cherish his dreams of art ? By no 
means ; so eager was his upward reach in these days 
of probation, so intense the inward vision, that a 
shadow sharp and full was cast before of the very 
work which was to win him wide renown. There is 
nothing quite like it in art annals. In a letter of 
reminiscence written to his cousin, the Hon. Thomas 
E. Powers, when he was in Europe, established and 
Successful, these words occur :—“ Little did I dream 
that the day would come when I should be here, in 
Italy, a sculptor ; but I used then to dream of a white 
figure standing upon a pillar over the river near your 











father’s house, which I longed to get near to, but could 
not for the water—it was too deep to wade through. 
This dream haunted me for years—and it ceased 
when I first began to model in clay ; at that time I 
had never seen nor heard of anything in the way of 
sculpture.” 

It was the first dream-form of Hiram Powers’ “Greek 
Slave.” And zeal, and steady purpose, and hard work 
supported and furthered the aspirations of genius, and 
made the vision come true. The clockmaker’s ap- 
prentice was brought into contact with a German 
sculptor, who came to Cincinnati to undertake a bust of 
President Jackson for the city. A certain comradeship 
grew up, and was fruitful. Powers received welcome 
hints on design, and directions how to model. The 
talks with his friend issued in endeavour. He launched 
out as a maker of busts, and by-and-bye was happy 
in obtaining a post as a modeller in wax for the 
museum. The barriers were gone; he could advance. 
And young Hiram Powers went forward and went 
far. America will always be proud of her self-made 
sculptor, whose studio for so many years was a show 
place of Florence, the City of Flowers. 

Charles Dickens and Benjamin Disraeli were both 
foremost men of nearly our own times who turned 
early dreams into notable fact by the philosopher’s 
stone of effort. When the great writer had made his 
books “ Household Words” indeed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and had touched the zenith of his success, he 
took his readers into confidence, and sketched for them 
a “queer small boy.” This “queer small boy” was 
nine years old, and stood on the high land between 
Rochester and Gravesend, and delighted in no feature 
of the wide prospect so much as in a prominent house 
called Gadshill Place. And the “queer small boy” 
was dreaming about the future, and was himself no 
puppet of fiction, but the boy Charles Dickens. Even 
then the seed had been dropped into his mind that en- 
dured through frost of penury and storm of vicissitude. 

The thought had become his own that if he were 
very persevering, and were to work hard, he might 
come to live as a man at Gadshill Place. It was so, 
and the name and that of the inimitable writer are 
linked together in the popular memory. 

The statesman, too, is a dramatic example. As a 
young man, what was he but a dabbler in fashionable 
society literature, a fop, and an eccentric? Disraeli 
was an ambitious dreamer, with a persistent will like 
a powerful acid to bite his large imaginings in 
authentic record of authentic deed on the pages of 
history. People derided him ; he pressed past the de- 
riders and reached the red dispatch-box in the House 
of Commons, and ended in the stately repose of the 
Second Chamber. 

Rosa Bonheur has attained highest rank as a painter 
of animals. She has brought fresh lustre to the art 
of France. And as a child, she was a picture dreamer 
in a painter's home. Her father, Raymond Bonheur, 
was skilful at portrait and landscape work. But Rosa 
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yearned to interpret by her brush the life of the fold, 
the paddock, and the chase. When she was but seven 
years old she used to steal away from home in the Rue 
Saint Antoine, Paris, to gaze entranced on a pork- 
butcher's sign. It was a representation of a Loar’s head 
in wood. The carving was coarse, and the painting 
cheap ; but there was a touch of realism in the old 
sign that magnetised Rosa Bonheur. Her parents 
knew where to find her when she was missing—her 
young eyes were looking out beyond the wild boar’s 
head, to dream of possibilities which are familiar facts 
to-day. 

In the minds of two men, practically simultaneously, 
the astonishing vision took shape and form of a time 
when the electric flash should convey messages ; and 
both inventors toiled forward to their goal : the one in 
England, the other in America. Mr. C. S. Hall tells 
how one evening he was at the house of John Martin, 
the painter. A young man came in “who greatly 
amused the party by making a doll dance upon the 
grand piano, and he excited a laugh when he said: 
‘You will be surprised if I tell you that it is done by 
lightning.’” It was Charles Wheatstone, and the dream 
of a mighty work for the mysterious spark had begun 
to haunt him. ‘The stages of progress were slow and 
laborious. They were equally so with Professor 
Morse, the founder of the American system of electro- 
magnetic telegraph. Sir Charles Wheatstone was at 
one time a maker and seller of musical instruments. 
Young Samuel Finley Breese Morse began as a painter, 
and came to London, and exhibited a colossal “ Dying 
Hercules” at the Royal Academy. The picture was 
placed by competent judges easily amongst the first 
dozen of the show. But the study of electricity grew 
upon Morse, and pushed even his Icve of painting aside. 
He visited Paris, and saw Fenimore Cooper, the novel- 
ist of backwoods life. To him Morse spoke of his bril- 
liant dream. Then he shipped from Havre to New 
York, and found congenial company and fresh stimulus 
amongst his fellow-passengers. A student under the 
great French scientists was there, and he conversed 
freely about experiments that had come in his way 
with the electro-magnet. How far could electricity 
travel? It was the crucial question. Morse answered 
by translating his visions into realities ; and while on 
board the vessel, he devised the dot and dash alphabet, 
and felt able to say about man’s new messenger: ‘ If 
it will go ten miles without stopping, I will make it 
go round the world.” 

It was through stress and hardship that he conquered. 
There was a black season when. as he confessed, he 
had ‘not a farthing in his pocket, and had to borrow 
for his meals. Worse than this, even, he reached a 
point when for twenty-four hours he was without 
bread—a starving man. Then the tide turned, and 
the Government of the United States came to his 
rescne, One day there was a rich and well-earned 
recompense. The triumphant inventor sat at his 
instrument in the great city hall at New York, and 
demonstrated his dreams with troops of admiring 
and convinced friends to praise his sagacity. He 
could at last actually ‘‘talk round the world,” for 
other victorious visionaries had meanwhile linked 
East and West by ocean telegraphy. 





The philanthropist is generally a dreamer at the 
outset. There seems little or no basis of hope for 
what he proposes. A careless world is more apt to 
scoff than aid. Why should this fanatic interfere? 
What is the good of so much troublesome enthusiasm? 

For forty years a noble object was before Zachary 
Macaulay, the noble father of a famous son. It was 
to see an end put to the infamies of slavery and the 
slave trade. He looked for success, and he withheld no 
effort that could make it a fact. His record is high 
amongst the noble band of Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Buxton, and their colleagues and successors. One who 
was able to judge Zachary Macaulay fairly says that 
freedom for the man of colour was the “ subject of his 
visions by day and of his dreams by night.” And 
further, that “in that service he sacrificed all that a 
man may lawfully sacrifice—health, fortune, repose, 
favour, and celebrity. He died a poor man, though 
wealth was within his reach.” But before that hap- 
pened the “craze” of the Clapham Sect had conquered 
British consciences, and the boon of liberty was won. 

There was a young man who as he walked through 
the streets of the city of Hamburg saw in fancy 4 
pleasant sight. Around him, in the shady and dis- 
reputable parts of the town, were wild rough lads, 
who seemed doomed from the cradle to a career of vice 
and shame. But the vision that flashed on the mind 
of a pitying youth was of comfortable homes, in which 
these children of the slums could forget every evil 
lesson, and break with sinister associations, and find 
the path of purity and honour. Was it idle to dream 
it? Immanuel Wichern was a candidate for the 
ministry, handicapped, as it might have appeared, with 
the cares of hisown future. He had few friends likely 
to back up a rash project. His personal means were 
scanty. But he brooded over his idea, and it refused 
to melt like a beautiful mirage. No; there was 
something’ to be done—he could at least start with 
simplicity, fervour, and faith. The brave licentiate 
hired a small house away in sunshiny Horn, and one 
by one collected a first famiiy of small street ruffians. 
Soon help came to him ; the scheme widened. When 
the author of “Praying and Working” visited and 
reported on this dream come true, there were even 
then twenty-one detached houses, containing a hun- 
dred and ten boys and girls, living a happy orderly 
life, with all their chances of usefulness and in- 
tegrity redeemed by a gallant venture. 

So it was with Johanna Chandler and the work to 
which she set her hand. She had been forced to see a 
great lack in the splendid edifice of London charity. 
There was no heip provided for the paralytic. She 
wrote: “The sufferings of the paralysed have been 
most strangely overlooked; and with that thought 
came the strong resolve that. God helping me, I would 
devote my life in endeavouring to supply this great 
want.” The fair dream was of a House of Pity for 
these neglected impotent ones. It did not: look likely. 
Miss Chandler could not lay claim to other gifts than 
a supreme power of love and an unshrinking will. 
She was almost alone. But true philanthropic love 
will find a way ; and as the years went on the appeal 
that first fell on deaf ears began to receive notice, 
The facts were clear. It was a case for public 
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sympathy and aid. The darkest day went before a 
bright morrow. ‘The Lord Mayor—Alderman Wire— 
called Miss Chandler to the Mansion House. and 
arranged to preside at an influential meeting in 
furtherance of her scheme. She left him in “a 
delirium of delight.” The dream was near to realisa- 
tion. Soon the enterprise was launched, strong sup- 
port gathered round it, and the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic. in Queen’s Square, 
Bloomsbury, was a cheering fact. 

George Borrow’s early dream was of sunny Spain, 
the land in which he was to labour so ardently in the 
circulation of the Scriptures. Spain played a great 
part in his youthful thoughts and reading. It was 
the shadow cast before of a notable fragment of his 
life-work. George Stephenson’s vision was of an iron 
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road linking the great provincial cities of the king- 


dom with their centre. The railway that takes its 
direction from Euston is—in conjunction with its rivals 
—the dream come true. Sir Humphry Davy’s dream 
was the safety-lamp, and Sir James Simpson’s the spell 
for a painless surgical operation—chloroform. William 
Carey saw in prophetic fancy the Hindoos, and the 
Chinamen, and the natives of the far isles of the sea for- 
saking their idols. Every day the vision justifies itself. 

These dreamers had a secret which it is well for 
their successors and heirs to find. Wasit nota patient 
zeal that despised obstacles, and in the blackest night 
of disappointment set hope like a star on high? They 
were lowly workers as well as exalted musers. Other 
noble visions will come to other men, and a like simple 
devotion will inake them also facts. 





LILY, CEDAR, OLIVE. 


BY THE REV. 


* He shali blossom as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon 
and his smell as Lebanon.”—Hoska xiv 5. 


tree 5 


SRAEL had sinned, 
and so had gone 
away from God. 
Without God the 
nation was like a field 
without dew. Spiritual 
life was not cheered and 
fed. From the tender 
flower of grace down 
to the farthest root of 
faith the drought was 
fel. And, strange to say, 
although that burned and 
barren field had no longings 
for the dew, the dew was 
eager to be at its blessed 
work, and yearned to see 
again the old beauty and 
fruitfulness. God sent His 
prophet to say, “O Israel, 
return unto the Lord thy 
God.” In anticipation that 
His people shall take with 
them words of penitence and 
good resolve, and come. to 
Him, who even yet is ready 
to love them freely, God tells 
them how He shall heal their 
backsliding. He will be as 
the dew unto Israel. He 
will draw near to them, not 
in anger and in judgment. 
but gently and with the 
pleasant purpose of reviving their spiritual life. To 
woo them to their own good, He pictures beforehand 
the gladsome result of His coming. The dry, dead 
soil, and the languishing plants are forthwith stirred 
into loveliness and growth. We see a sweet garden, 
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His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the clive 


dotted with flashes of colour, shaded with the wide 
foliage of deep-rooted trees, and enriched with droop- 
ing fruit. 

That marvellous transformation and its continu- 
ance are the work of the silent, gently falling dew. 
Quietly as it acts, it is no paltry force. God comes to 
our heart so that we do not feel the motion of His 
coming; but He comes with the might which made 
the worlds, and with the love which sent the Christ 
to earth and bore Him to the Cross. We are created 
anew by a force as great as it is gentle. Infinite as 
the influence is, and sweetly as it comes, many of us 
succeed in resisting it. We seal ourselves up in hard 
selfishness, and the Divine dew is not let in. We have 
God all about us, pressing on us in our truer thoughts, 
and urging our will in our better desires, and we will 
not yield. Alas! it was just so with the people to 
whom our text was first spoken. There was no re- 
lenting and no returning. The dew was restrained 


from the blessing which it waited to give. The 
withered, rotting field was at last swept bare. Israel 


was carried captive into Assyria. 

The promise, which Israel did not care to use, 
comes now to us. All its wealtn of good is ours, 
except we, too, despise it. God comes that He Him- 
self by His own presence and doing may turn our 
hearts into a delightsome garden. Let us again look 
at this picture of what the dew does. that we may 
claim the promise and drink-in the blessing. 


The dew makes bloom.—When God heals the back- 
sliding of Israel, “ he shall blossom as the lily.” Long 
after this word was spoken by the lips of the prophet. 
the Divine One Himself walked our fields, and pointed 
to the purple-crowned flower. He bade us see, in its 
curving leaves and rich tints, the very perfection of 
beauty. No show that even Solomon could make. 
when decked in royal robes, was equal to the glory of 








the lily-bloom. 
But God’s heart 
cannot rest 
there. To create and to 
behold even such exquisite 
loveliness is not enough. 
Soon the lily fades , and it dies, having had no joy in 
its own beauty, and no communion with its own Crea- 
tor. God yearns for a deathless flower, whose grace 
shall ever grow under His smile, and whose heart shall 
understand and answer His. 

It is to give Himself and us that blessedness that 
our God mingles His life with curs. He comes as the 
dew to dower us with eternal bloom. His secret 
influences are meant to urge us to an open and in- 
creasing beauty. Let us but go with the Divine 
promptings and guidings, and soon we shall draw the 
eye of everyone that has spiritual taste. Our spirit, 
our character, our behaviour will show an unearthly 
grace. Our presence will be an added charm in every 
company of the good. 

God promises in this figure to give us. not merely 
the lily-lines, but also the lily-glow. He shall lead 
us not only to do the right, but to do it from a noble 
motive, and in a noble manner. He aims at colour as 
well as form. Duties, even kindnesses, exactly but 
coldly done, are, as it were, but the leaves untinted. 
The heavenly dew works a richer beauty than that. 
God comes as love to awaken love. He touches us 
with His own Spirit, and sets us on doing all things 
with His thought of them, and His feeling about 
them. We show a real concern in the interests of 
others; we pity the distressed as if their case were 
our own; we are glad in being able to gladden our 
fellow. So do we put the rosiest colours of the heart 
into all our service for God and man. We blossom 
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CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


as the Eastern lily, whose graceful flower is flushed 
with a radiant and deep dye. 

The dew makes root.—As the result of God's pre- 
sence, Israel “ shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon” 
That famous ridge is known the world over for its 
groves of cedar, and the cedar-tree is remarkable for its 
deep, strong grip of the soil. It takes its name, indeed, 
from the way in which it “coils” its roots about the 
rocks, It is the very figure of immovability. 

The lily alone was not enough to tell the blessing 
of the Divine friendship. The fair-shaped and deep- 
hued flower took no great hold of the ground, and it 
lasted but a little while. It needed the cedar, grasp- 
ing the depths, and standing through the centuries. 
to picture the steadfastness of a God-nourished life. 

Our faith roots itself in truths as sure as the change- 
less, tremorless rock. We lay hold of the Eternal 
Love, and we know that we must shake the universe, 
and wreck all existence before we can move that. 
Clinging there, and ever slipping our grasp deeper, 
and making our tendrils stronger, we grow one with 
God, and share His peace. God cannot deny Himself, 
He cannot take back His word, He cannot blot out 
Calvary, and unthrone the Christ. The rock on which 
the world is based cannot go and the world remain. 

Therefore our hope rears itself ever nearer heaven. 
and fears not the blasts of temptation nor the tooth 
of time. The higher we lift our aspiration. the 
deeper the while do we strike our roots down into the 
secret fastnesses. There we find not only something 
to hold by, but something to grow by. The dew 
which fed the root as it shot downward has outrun it. 
and waits to draw it lower still. God’s word and 
grace—all the Divine influences which bathe the open 
life and brighten it—are not done with their task in 
the single hour of their appearing. The truth. which 
was a refreshment to us as we thought it over, sinks 
out of sight indeed, but not out of being. It falls 
into the memory; it nourishes our inner spirit; it 




















































waits in the deep places of faith and character. By 
that hidden, unthought-of dew our roots are being 
lengthened, and our whole life fed. We are not 
dependent on seasons of blessing. Past study of the 
Word, and experience of God, leave us with secret 
springs that lie low at the very life of our deepest 
being. ‘Times of heat or of whirlwind but aid the 
growth of such a cedar, by forcing it to use the 
hidden store, and to grasp more firmly the hidden rock. 


The dew makes fruit.—God promises to Israel, not 
only the loveliness of the lily and the steadfastness 
of the cedar, but also the luxuriant growth of the 
olive. Quickened by the Divine dew, “his branches 
shall spread and his glory shall be as the olive- 
tree.” Here is the symbol of a life that is visible 
in open majesty and usefulness. Wider and higher 
it spreads itself in the view of the world. It yields 
an ever greater shadow for the comfort of the weary. 
It bears an ever fuller harvest of fruit. And all 
the while, like the olive, it shows a constant freshness. 
It is a grand life this, which God gives, and a life, 
too, which keeps its living glow. All that towering, 
spreading, gleaming majesty is a glory which lay 
hid in heaven’s dew-drop. That spiritual olive-tree, 
weighted with its berries, is God’s secret benediction 
to the soul given forth again as an open blessing 
to the world. 

Let us be sure that God gives Himself to us in 
order that we may give ourselves thus nobly to the 
commen good. If we grow as He guides us and 
feeds us, our life shall bulk in the eye of men and 
be a witness for the unseen grace. They shall be 
compelled to take notice of us, and to acknowledge 
that the world is the better for us. Godliness should, 
indeed, be the very name for serviceable- 
ness, as the olive was the chosen emblem of 
bounty and peace. 

The glory of the tree—with all its 
spreading boughs and glistening leaves— 
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would have been but a poor boast, if it had been of no 
use. Its true majesty was the homelier glory of serving 
well the heaven that bathed it and the earth that bore 
it. Its “goodly” fruit yielded oil for the lamps in the 
House of God, and even for the sacrifices on the 
holy altar. It no less ministered in many ways to 
man. It was used for food and for medicine, and 
also for ointments to cheer and beautify. May we 
be thus grandly serviceable ! 

May the dew of heaven be so mingled with our 
inner life and made one with it that we shall offer 
to God and man a gladsome, precious oil. May the 
Sanctuary be the brighter for the truth that shines 
from our spirit and example. May souls be fed by 
our wise and loving words. May wounds be soothed 
and healed by our sweet sympathy. May it be ours 
often to spend ourselves in merely seeking to make 
a friend’s face to shine. We need shrink from no 
service that calls us, for all the wants of our circle 
and of the Church can be met out of the rich fruit 
which God feeds with the daily dew of His grace. 


The dew makes scent.—The lily, when it has much 
colour, has little fragrance. The cedar, however, 
and especially the olive, are sweet-smelling trees. 
Thus the three foregoing figures not only represent 
gracefulness, steadfastness, and usefulness, but also 
imply the virtue which is typified by scent. And 
our text is careful that we shall not miss this. We 
are set where we can see the whole garden of the 
Lord, and catch on our faces the breeze that has 
swept over it. We are pointed to the long slopes 
and high cliffs of Lebanon, with its blooming lilies, 
its deep-rooted cedars, and its spreading olives. As 
we gaze we scarce mark the undergrowth of grasses 
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aud shrubs, and the thousand lowly plants. Yet all 
these are loved of the dew, and each has all that 
it can take of the heavenly moisture. These, too, 
live by it, although their life. has no peculiar glory 
to make it famous. These all are needed to make 
the great garden perfect, and they all have a part in 
the sweet greeting that is wafted on to us. 

The wind rustles the olive and sways the lily-bell, 
































THE LILY OF PALESTINE, 


and flies low to kiss each tiny spear and spray. On 
it sweeps to us, laden with the perfume not of one 
breath but of the mountain. It cheers us with the 
scent, and puts us in love with the dewy groves. 

It is just so that God would have His Church 
His true Israel—to fling far beyond its borders a 
pleasant savour. He would have us each to grow 
up to our own perfection, as lily, or cedar, or olive. 
As we send our own special sweetness into the air 
we make a fragrance which woos the world to think 
well of God’s work. Popular opinion as to godliness 
is not formed from the aroma of one saintly life, but 
from the general experience of men in their dealings 
with saintly people. In their view one flower does not 
make a garden; although, alas! they often talk as if 
one rank, vile weed was enough to unmake the garden. 

Very necessary is it, therefore, that every plant of 
the Lord. however lowly, should be richly fragrant. 
Often, indeed—both in nature and in the Church— 
it is the humble violet. “by a mossy stone half 
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hidden,” or the unnoticed sprig of thyme, which 
breathes out the sweetest spirit, and wins the praise 
of the passer.. What a pleasant thing it is to come 
upon a cheery contentment in the home of sickness 
or poverty! How sweet to find a ready forgiveness 
rising where the rude foot of injustice has trampled! 
Do we not draw-in the very air of heaven wherever 
a holy love, and faith, and hope rear themselves 
amid the wild growths of this world? 

It is thus that the dew, which is 
God, nourishes the continual incense 
that ascends to God. Sweeter than 
our songs, truer than our prayers, 
our godly spirit is a delight to God, 
and a worship ever waited for. 


Has there ever been such a grand 
and useful life as this which our 
text pictures? Once only has a 










man sprung from our common earth who indeed 
fulfilled these emblems. He was a lily of matchless 
grace ; and His beauty flamed with the very passion 
of love. He was a cedar so rooted in the eternal 
truth that He stood unshaken on Calvary, and bore 
the worst storm that ever swept the earth. He was 
an olive so rich with fruit that-its crushed oil serves 
to heal every human hurt, and to feed every hungry 
soul. The fragrance of that life is filling all the 
world, and continually wins men to God. 

Let us, then, turn from the picture to the Person. 
Let us leave the things which He planted, and which 
can show but a little of Himself. Let us go to 
Immanuel and see how God fills the part of a man. 
Be it ours to copy that one life, which was perfectly 
human, being Divine. But let us remind ourselves 
that the copy must begin from the centre, and spread 
forth from the heart to the conduct. We must, to 
begin with, be born again in our inmost being. And, 
happily, He, who is our example, is no less the 
quickening Spirit we need. Let us yield to the 
gracious, constant Dew that clasps our spirit and 
waits at every pore of thought, and feeling, and 
aspiration to enter and be our life. To receive the 
Christ, and to become as the Christ, is the whole 
work and the highest glory of man. 
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Ve Servants of God. 


Words by C. Westey, 1744. Music by Puttre Armes, M.A., 


(Organist and Master of the Choristers of Durham Cathedral.) 




















Mus. D. Oxon., F.C.O. 
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3. Salvation to God, 
Who sits on the throne, 
Let all ery aloud, 
And honour the Son; 
The praises of Jesus 
All angels proclaim— 
Fall down on their faces, 
And worship the Lamb. 
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. Then let us adore, 


And give Him His right, 
All glory and power, 
All wisdom and might, 
All honour and blessing 
With angels above, 
And thanks never-ceasing, 
And infinite love. Amen. 

































































i. 

WILL not take a penny 
from them, and you can 
go and tell them so. [ 
never have taken a penny 
that I did not earn, ex- 
cept from him; and I 
never will!” 

The funeral was fixed 
for Wednesday. John Em- 
mett’s body lay in the 
room. up-stairs, and his 
widow, dry-eyed and very 

upright, sat in her darkened 

drawing-room, receiving the 
visit of the dead man’s sister 

—the only one of the dead 

man’s kin who had ever visited 

the wife since the marriage of which that kin so 
bitterly disapproved. 

The widow was tall and slight, with heavy black 
hair and clear-cut white face. She sat with her 
hands lightly clasped in her lap, and after an awk- 
ward silence, repeated — 

“No; I never will.” 

“You were always so strong-minded,” said the 
little fair woman tearfully. “So much character, 
papa always said you had.” 

Mrs. Emmett laughed—a short, mirthless laugh, 
not pleasant to hear. 

“I know. People always say that of you if they 
think you disagreeable and don't want to say so. 
But, my dear Mary, it’s not disagreeableness, [ assure 
you. Only my mind is made up. I kept myself 
before I was married, and I can keep myself still. 
There is enough left to pay for the funeral and start 
us in a ‘humble line.’ ” 

The visitor sighed, and not knowing what to say 
next, asked for the children. 

“They're in the nursery, I suppose,” said the 
mother indifferently. 

“Might I—I should like to see dear John, Eleanor.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Mrs. Emmett rose and led the way up-stairs. She 
opened the room door, and stood composedly by the 
mantel-piece, re-arranging the little ornaments on it, 
and blowing the dust off the row of medicine bottles, 
while Miss Emmett sobbed by the bed. 

“Are you ready?” said the wife unemotionally, 
when five slow minutes had gone by, and the sister 
was wondering how she could best indicate that her 
visit to the dead had lasted long enough. 

Miss Emmett dried her eyes, and they went down- 
stairs. 

“Will you have some tea?” asked the widow. 

“No, thank you, dear; I must be getting home. 
What message shall I take to papa and mamma?” 

“Say I thank them very much: that I wish for 
John’s sake they had not taken so long to forgive 
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him for marrying me: and that I intend to keep 
myself and the children.” 

“Well, if you change your mind, you know there's 
the five hundred a year always ready for you, and— 
oh dear me, Eleanor, I am so sorry for you! I wish 
we had always been friends. Can't I do anything? 
Let me come and stay with you, and take care of the 
children. I’m a good housekeeper and——” The 
little woman broke down again. 

Mrs. Emmett kissed her. 

“T hope I’ve not been cross,” she said. “I know 
you mean to be kind. When I was a governess you 
were all very good tome. I don’t forget that. You 
shall come and stay by-and-bye, thank you. Good- 
bye!” 

And the door of the mean little villa closed between 
them. 

It is a long drive from Hoxton to Sydenham. Miss 
Emmett’s eyes were quite presentable by the time the 
carriage turned in at the Lodge gates. 

“She's quite queer,” Miss Emmett said to her 
mother, as she untied her black bonnet-strings and 
smoothed out her mourning mantle in her large, 
handsomely furnished bedroom. “She really doesn’t 
seem at all affected by poor John’s death. I hope-she 
won’t be unkind to the children. She hasn’t seen 
them to-day at all.” 

“If she behaves badly to them, of course they must 
be taken away from her,” said the portly lady, whose 
stout face was pale with weeping. ‘My poor boy! 
He might have been alive now, but for... . and those 
poor children !’ 

It was true Mrs. Emmett had not seen her children 
since her husband’s death: a fact much canvassed in 
her own kitchen. 

“It’s my belief,” said the maid-of-all-work to the 
little nurse-girl, as they sat over their cup of tea— 
“it’s my belief as she can’t abear the sight o’ them 
poor lambs. She’s afeared o’ breakin’ down: that’s 
what it is.” 

“She says to me again and again,” put in the nurse- 
girl, “‘Don’t you let’em know there’s anything to 
be unhappy about,’ she says. ‘Keep ’em amused, and 
tell them mammy’s too busy to see them.’” 

‘She worshipped the very ground poor master trod 
on,” pursued the “general.” “Oh dear, it’s a sad 
world !” 

At that very tea-time Mrs. Emmett was locked in 
the room where her dead husband lay, kneeling by 
his bedside, biting her lips to keep down the rising 
sobs, and moaning in pitiful whispers— 

“Oh, my God! Oh, my God! Let him be not 
dead! Let it all be a horrid dream ' Let me wake 
up and find him alive! Oh, John, come back! Oh, 
John! Oh, my God, my God !” 


Il. 
DEAR MAry.—I find it impossible to look after the 
children and the house, and to do my work. I think 
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of getting someone to come and live with me, and 
help me; but as you were kind enough to offer to 
stay with us a little, I thought it would be well to 
tell you this, lest you should think I slighted your 
offer. If by chance you cared to spend a week or two 
with us while I look out for a suitable person, I 
should be grateful, and the children jubilant.—Yours 
very sincerely, * ELEANOR EMMETT.” 
“Tt is a call,” said Mary Emmett solemnly, laying 
down the letter on the fine damask breakfast-cloth. 


“And,” she added, picking up the letter again, “ not 
even on black-edged paper.” 

Her mother poured out the three cups of coffee 
before she said— 

“You mean to go, then, Mary?” 

Miss Emmett fluttered a little before replying. 

“Yes,” she said. “We must all take up our cross, 
and this seems the one appointed for me ; and besides 
—poor John! And the children are dear little 
things! ” 

The old lady frowned and sighed, and looked at the 
big table, remembering how her own children had 
made the dull house bright, and how her John and 
Eleanor Vane had sat opposite each other when she 
was governess, and he just home from Oxford. The 
children Eleanor had taught were away at school, 
and John was dead. She sighed again. 

“You will miss the comforts of a well-ordered 


“Kneeling by his bedside, biting her lips to keep down the rising sobs.”’—p. 516. 
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home,” she said; ‘and I shall miss you very 
much.” 

Papa rustled his newspaper at the foot of the 
table. 

“T must take you to Brighton,” he said. 

“That will be nice,” said the old lady meekly. 
She lacked the courage to tell him that a fortnight at 
Brighton with him would not make up for days and 
days of loneliness in the big expensive house at 
Sydenham—days of solitary luncheons, of lonely 
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drives, days when she would have to choose her 
fancy-work without help, and complete it without 
applause. 

And so Miss Emmett went to live in the yellow 
house at Hoxton. She had the best bedroom, and she 
hung up in it illuminated texts in Oxford frames, and 
on the dressing-table she had her Bible and Prayer- 
book, and her little manual of “Daily Crumbs.” and 
she managed the housekeeping and taught the child- 
ren. She had never been her mother’s favourite, 
though, as eldest daughter, she had been her chief 
companion, and never had she tasted so rich a draught 
of love as came to her now from her brother's little 
children. They were used to much petting from 
father and mother, and lavished on the new aunt 
the pretty caressing ways that much petting en- 
genders. Aunt Mary had never been so happy. 

And the mother wrote and wrote, and provided the 
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money the house needed. She wrote in the bigger of 
the two attics, as far as possible from the noise of the 
playing, laughing children, the hum of traffic, and 
the buzz of domestic detail. 

A woman of intensely nervous temperament, of 
strong self-control, and vigorous concentrative energy, 
she was incapable of living a divided life. Just as 
she had devoted herself heart and soul to her hus- 
band and her children, in those brief bright days be- 
fore worry and weakness and bad weather killed him, 
so she now devoted herself, whole-souled, to her art. 

She wrote criticism, and verse, and fiction, stories 
to order and stories on approval, and esteemed her- 
self unfortunate if she did not make at least six 
pounds a week. 

At first she wrote. to escape from thought and 
memory, and to keep the household pot boiling ; but 
by-and-bye the work became delightful to her, as it 
had been in those two years between her betrothal 
and her marriage, when she had lived alone in 
London, had written long hours, and fed her heart 
with happiness and his letters. And her work im- 
proved. Flattering letters from editors and pub- 
lishers began to pour in, requests for her work reached 
her from the best magazines, and Eleanor Emmett's 
tales and verse began to be talked of at tea-tables and 
looked for by the lending-library subscriber. 

Shut up in her attic with the lean-to roof, from 
whose window she could see no houses, only the top- 
most boughs of the plane-trees in the next garden, 
surrounded by books and a few pictures, she lived a 
life of work—hard, steady work—and dreams, sweet 
and sad. 

After the first week or two no one interrupted her. 
At first, little feet used to climb the stairs, little fat 
hands used to shake the door-handle impatiently, dear 
little voices cry — 

“Mammy, come and play in the sun. The water- 
butt’s more than half-full, and we can float paper 
boats.” 

Or, “Mammy dear, tell us a story. It’s rainy, and 
we can’t go out,” 

Or, hardest of all to resist, “Oh, mammy! let us in 
to kiss you.” 

But this soon ended, for when your legs are very 
short you soon get tired of climbing three flights of 
stairs, if all you find at the top is a locked door and 
a voice inside that says, “I’m busy, my darling ; run 
away to Aunty.” 

So Guy and Mabel found it, on the whole, easier to 
go to Aunty in the first instance—Aunty, who was 
never too busy to listen to their chatter, and who had 
the keys of the cupboard where the raisins and the 
candied-peel were kept—Aunty, who could not tell 
stories like mammy, but who could read to them out 
of little blue and green books—Aunty, who made 
their new clothes, and gave them three-cornered bits 
to dress dolls with—Aunty, who took them out for 
walks, and spent whole shillings on them at the 
toy-shop. 

And their mother wrote on undisturbed, and made 
money, and was beginning to dream of fame ; and on 
Sunday afternoons she used to go out alone, taking 
white flowers with her; and when she came back she 








was always too tired to tell stories or play the guitar, 
as she used to do. 

“T wonder where mammy goes on Sundays?” said 
four-year-old Guy. 

“To see daddy—Jane says so.” 

“Daddy must live in a very dusty place, then.” 

Whyt” 

*Mammy’s eyes are always red when she comes 
back, like yours are when you get dust in them.” 

* Perhaps she ’s been crying?” Mabel hazarded. 

“Oh no; mammy never cries. Only babies cry,” 
retorted the man-child: “only babies, like you and 
Aunty.” 

lili. 
“WELL, what is it?’’ Mrs. Emmett was well on in 
the middle of the second volume of * A Life’s Work”: 
a novel that the publishers had almost prayed for, and 
the sudden sharp tap at her door distracted and an- 
noyed her. “I told you I was not at home. Go 
to Miss Emmett.” 

“Tf I could speak to you a moment, mum——” 

Mrs. Emmett flung open the door impatiently, and 
stood, hot, flushed, and with inky fingers, facing 
Eliza. 

“ Please’m,” said the maid, awkwardly fingering 
the corner of her apron, “ Miss Emmett did say you 
wasn’t to be disturbed, but I thought you ought to 
know. Master Guy——” 

The mother did not wait for the end of the sen- 
tence. She had pushed past the maid, and was down 
the stairs and in the nursery. It was late in the 
afternoon. The sun shone in full and red through 
the nursery window, and showed Guy, lying in his 
cot, with flushed face and shining eyes. 

“ What is it? ” she asked. 

“Oh, I’m sorry you’ve been disturbed,” answered 
Miss Emmett, who sat beside him. “Only Guy 
doesn’t seem very well, and he has a little rash coming 
out, so I’ve sent for the doctor. Don’t let it inter- 
fere with your work.” 

Eleanor’s heart seemed suddenly pinched with steel 
fingers. How often she had said, “You really must 
manage without me. I can’t have my work interfered 
with !” 

She knelt by the side of the cot, and put her hand 
on the boy’s head. He moved impatiently. 

“Your hand’s so hot, mammy,” he said. ‘“ Aunty 
has nice hands.” 

His mother bit her lip. 

“Where ’s Mabel?” she asked. 

“ Here, mammy.” 

Mabel came from behind the window-curtain. 

“Don’t be cross with Eliza for disturbing you.” 
she said, lifting heavy eyes to her mother’s. “I told 
her you wouldn't like it.” 

Eleanor sat down and took the child on her lap. A 
leaden weight was at her heart. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mary, send again for that 
doctor. The children are very ill.” 

Mabel sat still. with her head on her mother’s arm. 
while Miss Emmett sent another messenger. Then 
she said— 

“Give me the child, Eleanor. She will tire you: 
you are not so used to her as I am,” 
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“Tet me alone,” Eleanor said savagely. “You 
shan’t take her away too.” 

But the little girl, frightened vy the harsh voice, 
struggled to get down, and when the mother’s arms 
were loosened for very shame of such a struggle, the 
child sought refuge on Aunty’s knee, and hid her face 
against the faded fair hair. 

Mrs. Emmett went out of the room. 

When the doctor came he said it was scarlet fever, 
and from the first he gave little hope for Guy. 

The dust grew thicker and thicker on the writing- 
table up-stairs. The leaves of “A Life's Work” lay 
scattered on the floor. 

Mrs. Emmett sent Eliza to lock up the room and 
close the windows, through which rain and blacks 
had drifted. But that was not till Guy had died— 
died in Aunty’s arms, his head on Aunty’s shoulder, 
and his little dry mouth calling Aunty’s name. 

“Kiss mammy, my darling!” the mother had 
moaned on her knees by the cot. 

The hot lips were raised to her instantly, but on 
the instant were turned away. 

“Aunty too!” the little voice said, and Miss 
Emmett’s mouth took his last kiss. 

Then Mrs. Emmett sent Eliza to lock up the study. 
When the little body had been carried out on men’s 
shoulders, and the two women had come back from 
following it, they stood face to face in the little 
drawing-room. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Emmett, “you will go to your 
people, and tell them I beg for their forgiveness—i 
implore them to.let me have that money !” 

“Tam so glad,” said Miss Emmett simply. “I can 
get back in time to give Mabel her tea.” 

“You will never come back,” said Mrs. Emmett. “TI 
am grateful to you. You have been a second mother 
to my children. But there is no more need of a 
second mother now. I am going to be Mabel’s mother 
myself. I shall not write any more.” 

In vain the other wept, implored, explained, en- 
treated. Mrs. Emmett stood firm. 

“You shall never come back !” she repeated. 

“Jealousy ana ingratitude,” Miss Emmett said when 
she reached Sydenham again. And she thinks so 
still, as she lives the cramped and broken life from 
which all youth and love seem gone, taken away for 
the second time. 

Not jealousy, not ingratitude: simply inborn in- 
ability to live a divided life—to consider a divided duty. 

“My first duty was to my children,” the poor 
mother used to cry to herself in the cruel cold grey 
dawn, after the long night of agony and vain longing; 
“and Mabel, at least, shall have a mother.” 

If she thought of Miss Emmett at all, it was as of 
a mere mistake, an error of her own. It never entered 
into her heart to conceive the bitterness and emptiness 
that filled the big house at Sydenham. She simply 
did not know. She never will know. 

The allowance was made, and the grandmother 
came herself to end the old feud. Mrs. Emmett re- 
ceived her humbly. Next Sunday she went out as 
usual, but this time Mabel went with her, and when 
they came back the mother was not too tired to nurse 
Mabel till it was long past her bed-time. 
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“You dv cry when you go to see daddy.” said Mabel 
triumphantly, as she sat up to buttered toast and tea. 
“T said you did.” 

“Who said——’ ” 

“Guy said it was dust. He said you weren’t such 
a baby as to cry like Aunty and me, When és Aunty 
coming back?” 

Eleanor’s head,went down on the table. 

“My darling!” she said, brokenly, “we must love 
each other a great deal: there’s no one else now to 
love us. Kiss me, Mabel.” 

IV. 

Mrs. EMMETT sat once more in-her study. The dust 
of fourteen years had been roughly cieared up by 
Eliza, still devoted and celibate, and Eleanor sat in 
her old chair at her old table, with the unfinished 
page of “A Life’s Story” before her. She had not 
been in that room since the day when Guy, her 
baby, her firstborn, had been stricken down. Little 
was changed. Her shapely head was touched with 
grey, and the plane-tree in the next garden had 
grown so as to shut out the sky, and show, to one 
sitting writing, only a leafy screen filling the window- 
frame. She remembered the chill terror that had 
hurried her down to the nursery. And Guy had died ; 
and to Mabel she had sacrificed all: pride, and fame, 
and time ; and now Mabel was married, and she could 
write again. She could finish her novel. This was 
what she had said to herself all these years— 

“T will not look at my work, nor touch it, as long 
as Mabel needs me. If ever a time should come when 
she does not need me, then there will be something to 
fill my life. It will not be left unto me desolate.” 

The agony of seeing another in her place in her 
children’s heart had taught her an exaggerated fear 
of that for which she had put them aside ; but when 
Mabel no longer needed her, then, she had always 
thought ... 

And now the half of that novel, which she had 
hardly dared to think of all these years, lay on her lap. 

She began to read it,a page here and there, at 
random, but presently, becoming absorbed, turned 
page after page quickly and regular'y. 

“How good it is!” she said to herself aloud. 
“How very good! I had noidea . . . !” and she 
went on reading. When the last page was turned she 
drew a long breath. 

“Oh yes,” she said softly, “it will be something to 
live for.” 

She dipped pen in ink, and laid the unfinished page 
before her. She looked up at the green square 
framed by the window. 

“T wish I could see the sky,” she said. Presently 
she began to write. The words came slowly, hesitat- 
ingly, then more quickly, and before long she had 
covered a dozen pages. 

She laid down the pen, and collecting the papers, 
read them—re-read them. Then she laid them aside, 
and starting again from the half-finished page of 
fourteen years ago, re-wrote slowly and laboriously to 
the end of the chapter. Then she read what she had 
written, rose suddenly, and collecting all the sheets, 
tore them across and flung them on the ground, 
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The sun was slanting through the windows, and 
Eliza knocked at the door. 

“Your tea’s on the table, mum.” 

Mrs. Emmett went down. and Eliza, bringing in 
the toast, lingered to say— 

“Now, don’t you get setting up among them silly 
papers, mum. It won’t do you no good; and besides, 
it’s dull.” 

“You're very good to me, Eliza,’ Mrs. Emmett 
said, lifting the tea-pot. “I wonder why?” 

“T don’t know how anyone could ’elp it,” said 
Eliza; but she said it to herself as she went down- 
stairs, for her kind is not ready at a reply. 

The house was very dull without Mabel. When 
you have for fourteen years lived for one object, and 
that object the happiness of your child, it is not easy 
at once to fill your life with a new interest. But 
Mrs, Emmett tried, with the old singleness of purpose. 





Every morning she put fresh flowers in the little pots 
and sat down to write. and every day she tore up 
what she had written. 

Slowly, slowly, and surely, she came to know the 
bitter truth ; youth was gone, and with it youth's 
fire and youth’s potential greatness. She would never 
write well again. 

“And I could write once—I could have written 
well—I could have done so much.” 

Memories of the old days, their dreams and hopes, 
came over her—older memories still—of John and 
their short, happy wedded life. She sat with her 
hands folded over the manuscript of that fortieth 
chapter, re-written now for the seventh time. 

“Seven is the fatal number,” she said; “I will 
try no more. It is all over. I wish I were with 
John. He has been out of all the trouble so 
long.” 

















She opened her eyes wide, and the tears rolkd 
slowly over the lashes and fell on the paper, and 
drying slowly, blistered it. 

“ My power is gone, and Mabel is gone, and Guy 
went long ago, and there is nothing left for me. Oh, 
John! why did you go? There is nothing left me at 
all.” 

She leaned her head against the carved back of her 
chair ‘and looked at the green plane-tree and the 
marigolds in the little pot. 

“It’s all wrong, somehow—I don't know how ; but 
[am very tired.” 

She closed her eyes, from which the heavy tears 
still fell slowly. 

And Mabel, for whom her mother’s life had been 
lived—Mabel. in her new happiness, had forgotten her 
-mother. There had been no letter for her these three 
days. 

A step on the stair. She dried her eyes hastily, 
and sat up. Eliza must not see her crying. 
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The door openw’. Not Eliza. Clinging arms round 
her, soft kisses on lips and eyes. 

“My darling mammy, I can’t do without you! I 
couldn’t stay away another day! And you’ve been 
crying, you bad, bad, dear mother! And Dick is 
coming up.” 

Strong hands on her shoulders. 

“Mabel is still mother’s baby, you see,” said 
Mabel’s young ,husband, “and you must not shut 
me out.” 

“Mammy darling, he wants to be your boy, to 
make up for your dear Guy: and we shall all be so 
happy together. We ‘ve arranged everything.” 

This, then, was what her love for Mabel had 
brought her: not desolation and the loss of a life's 
work, but this. 

And with Mabel’s loving arms about her, and 
Mabel’s new happiness surrounding her like sunlight, 
the poor mother smiled through her tears, and said to 
her heart that all was well. 


TESTS OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP. 


BY THE REV. 8S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., READER OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH, 


mg O'THING, I think, is more charac- 
| teristic (if I may use the word) 
of Christ, and of His methods of 
teaching, than what we may call 
His fearlessness about mankind 
—His confidence that they are 
capable of responding to His call, 
of taking His yoke -upon them, 
of rising to the heights to which He summons them. 
The central message of the Gospel to practical life is 





a supreme challenge, cast into a form so absolute 
that it might seem intended to repel by its para- 
doxical vehemence all save a very earnest few. 
“Take up thy cross daily "—does that sound an easy, 
a pleasant, a comfortable exhortation to an age which 
was perhaps distinguished beyond all others by its 
selfishness and love of pleasure? And yet, Christ was 
not afraid to speak the words. He knew, in fact, 
what was in man—not only the baseness and mean- 
ness, the frivolity and low aims, the lack of aspiration 
and of earnestness, but also the “splendid purpose ” 
and noble resolve, the will to fight God's battles 
strenuously, the courage to do and dare and suffer in 
the cause of truth and goodness. He knew that man, 
when aided by Divine Grace, is strong even in his 
weakness, capable of great things even in his little- 
ness, magnificent even in his misery and decay. He 
knew that, tremendous and even impossible as are His 
appeals to the human soul, that soul, sometimes at its 
worst, is able to hear, to listen, to respond; and re- 
sponding, to follow throughout a long and perplexed 
life a perfection it can never fully reach, a rainbow it 
can never touch, at least upon this earth : which, never- 





theless, it continues to struggle after, though aware 
that by no effort can it be attained. Knowing, then, 
the indomitable power and splendour of human nature, 
and its great capacities if aroused, He appeals directly 
to our highest instincts with an unqualified demand ; 
and, without smoothing away the difficulties or 
suggesting that the path is easy, He speaks to each of 
us in strong, downright, and straightforward words— 
“ Take up thy cross daily, and follow Me.” 

What, then, are the tests of Christian discipleship ? 
How can we know whether we are truly the followers 
of Christ, meeting in any serious sense His claim upon 
us? Clearly the test is not one of perfection. None 
of us, as I just now suggested, is perfect; none, 
perhaps, can be perfect under the conditions imposed 
upon us as finite beings; and those who talk of 
Christian perfection probably do not know what 
perfection implies. But in the central message of 
Christianity to practical life, three qualities—and all 
of them moral qualities—are brought before us; and 
by them we may know most certainly whether or not 
we are truly striving to be the servants and disciples 
of Christ. Those three qualities I take to be: 
Thoroughness, Perseverance, and Self-denial. 

I. A story is told by Archbishop Whately of a 
certain preacher who asked a celebrated actor how it 
was that preachers were so little regarded, while 
actors, speaking What everybody knew to be fictitious 
and unimportant, were listened to with the greatest 
interest, and even emotion. The answer was, “ You 
preachers deliver truth like fiction; we actors de- 
liver fiction like truth.” 

Is not this a charge but too true of many of us, as 
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Christians—that we deliver truth like fiction, that 
we are not thorough in our religion. and so make 
our profession of Christianity appear hollow and 
untrustworthy? We are half-Christians. For a 
month we wish to serve God; for another month we 
forget Him, and are selfish, careless, and disobedient, 
without even a wish to pursue the things that are 
lovely and of good report. But Christ demands of us 
something more than that. He sets before us a 
narrow way, in which a half-hearted or fitfully sincere 
traveller cannot hope to walk rightly. He knows, 
indeed, that we cannot pass through life without falls 
and failures, and that here and there on our path we 
must meet with a gloom of disappointment, a mirage 
of bitter illusion, or possibly a despair almost too dark 
for star to pierce. But though our human frailty 
thus involves; even in the best of us, a weakness of 

‘will or of power, or of both at once, He dves expect 
that we shall at least struggle to be consistent: He 
docs hope that we shall try to “follow Him” even to 
the end. 

What is needed, in fact, for Christian progress—and 
for the progress and influence of the whole Church as 
well as of the individual—is more enthusiasm. The 
cynic may scoff at enthusiasm, the trifler may under- 
rate its power, the too prudent or calculative mind 
may fear or dislike it; but without enthusiasm, as 
Emerson tells us, no great thing has ever been 
accomplished. Enthusiasm it is which helps a man 
to be thorough in any work he undertakes—even in 
the great work and effort of living as a Christian 
should. It has a breath before which indolence and 
frivolity wither and die out, and which inspires 
earnestness and sincerity wherever its influence is felt. 
When Addison in the last century declared that “the 
most miserable object” in the world was a man 
“whose head has been turned by religious enthu- 
siasm,” he spoke with an exaggeration hardly less 
mischievous now than it was then. Now, as then, a 
far more miserable object is the man who has never 
felt such enthusiasm at all. Yet of that sacred fire 
which gives both power and splendour to the truly 
Christian life, many of us, I fear, have but little to 
show. We try to adapt the practical claims of 
Christianity to our own requirements ; we alter it to 
suit our convenience; we wish, sometimes almost 
unconsciously, to accept what pleases and to ignore 
what displeases us. In fact, we have, many of us, a 
private Revised Version of our own. The difficult 
chapters—the passages we do not care to think of, the 
precepts we do not wish to follow—are misread, left 
out, or forgotten. Half-heartedness in ourselves, a 
conflict of passions and desires, a complexity of 
interests, a fear of other people's opinion, a dread of 
being thought singular or eccentric—these are among 
the causes which lead us to shut our ears to that 
imperative call of Christ, “Take up thy cross, and 
follow Me.” For these and other reasons we are 
found wanting at the test of thoroughness. We 
forget the terrible truth which one of our greatest 





living writers has stated for us thus : “ To be baptised 
with fire. or to. be cast therein—it is the choice set 
before all men.” (Ruskin. “ Stones of Venice.”’) 

II. The second test of discipleship is Persererance, 
The Christian has to take up his cross “daily.” In 
the New Testament the test of perseverance—of long, 
patient, and untiring effort in the Christian life—ig 
insisted upon often, and with the frequent suggestion 
of high reward, Truism and commonplace as it 
seems, it cannot be insisted upon too much. Of all 
true work of whatever kind, the perseverance that 
carries the worker through difficulty, despondency, 
even despair, is the final and supreme test. The say- 
ing of Schiller, “ Earnestness is Life,” is everywhere 
and inevitably true: true of political as well as of 
social affairs, of artistic as well as of scientific ; but 
true. definitely and above all, of religion. Without 
earnestness there can be no growth. no development, 
no hitting of a lofty mark, because none of these is 
possible without reality of character. And as earnest- 
ness is the root from which perseverance springs, a 
want of perseverance implies a want of true and 
vigorous life. So, in Christian teaching, we are 
warned of the unfitness for the Kingdom of God of 
the plougher who cannot persevere in his labour with- 
out taking his hand from the plough and looking 
back ; and of the worthlessness of the seed which, cast 
by the sower on to the wayside, or on to stony ground, 
or amid briers and thorns, endures only “ for a time,” 
and in the end becomes “unfruitful.” These are trite 
illustrations, but what is trite is not therefore the 
less important or true. It is indeed easy to be a 
Christian for half an hour: any strong emotion, if it 
be pure enough, will make us that. But what we 
ought to aim at is to make our whole life Christian— 
full of sweet thoughts and kindly deeds—of 

“Those little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love ”— 
full of Christ’s own Divine spirit, and of aspirations 
towards our God and Father, and rich in that beauty 
of thought and feeling from which even angels need 
not veil their eyes. And such an end cannot be 
attained without struggle, effort, perseverance. As 
Nature hides her jewels in rock-ground and her gold 
in deserts, and yields her treasures only to the patient 
toiler in the mines, so God hides, far from the common 
surface that all men can see and touch, the priceless 
gem of the Christian character. To reach that, we 
must dig deep, we must toil long. Saints were never 
formed in a moment. ‘Sudden conversions” may be 
in some cases, and, I believe, in some cases are, quite 
real and genuine. But the struggle of life must 
follow, whether the conversion is sudden or no; and 
there will still be hours of doubt and weakness, and 
fallings away from the path of God. Let us be sure 
that a slow progress, wrought out slowly but surely 
by perseverance, is the task set before us all in this 
world—the development, amid and by the help of 
strife and sorrow and disappointment. of our in- 
dividual powers and character. And let us be sure 
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also that where there is not such progress there is and 
must be decay, a backward movement. a change for the 
worse instead of the better. For in life there is no 
standing still, and the spirit of man is as unresting 
as the stars. In the German saying, * Without haste, 
yet without rest,” we find a noble maxim for the 
Christian life. 

III. The last test of discipleship was said to be Se/f- 
denial. The Christian life is not a wayward pursuit 
of our own inclinations and desires. It implies self- 
denial: it means the carrying of a cross. It is far 
indeed from my wish or purpose to encourage in any 
way whatever that view of the Christian religion 
which degrades it into a religion of self-punishment 
and self-torture, and makes a virtue of mere abstin- 
ence from pleasure, as if pleasure in itself were evil 
instead of being, as it is, the gift of God, though often 
perverted and abused. But at the same time, though 
self-denial of this kind is not required of the 
Christian, it is certain that Christ does ask of him 
some kind of self-denial. And the kind of self-denial 
which He requires is that which leads the mind and 
life to find their source and centre, not in self and 
selfish interests, but in God, and God alone. The 
Christian denies a lower self because in his sense of 
the personal nearness of God he affirms a higher self. 
Now, Christianity affects men in one of three ways. 
Some are led by it to do right only on occasion, 
accidentally as it were, and partly out of fear, partly 
out of respect for others’ opinions. partly out of a 
natural kindness of disposition ; but on the whole they 
live selfishly, and never, as I just now expressed it, 
advance into the clear undimmed sunlight of God’s 
truth. If this is the case with us, as it is with so very 
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many, we are not yet such Christians as we should 
be. Others. again, under the influence of Christianity, 
live respectable and virtuous lives, but are content 
with that. They ask no more. They are self-satisfied. 
They do not see the infinite distances, the immeasur- 
able paths of progress, that lie open before them, even 
in the common ways of daily life. They have no 
earnestness, no passion, no enthusiasm. Are we 
among these’ If so, we have not yet heard the utter- 
most of Christ’s message. For those who do hear it 
feel that henceforth they must deny self—they must 
deny the lower self which lives for ease and pleasure, 
because they have found a higher self which lives for 
God. They know that their natures are changed, and 
that their powers, wishes, hopes, and aspirations, once 
so narrow, low, and restless, now centre in and point 
to God, finding rest and vigour in His service. There 
may be- there must be—many flaws and failures in 
their life, much of disappointment, much even of 
despair ; but through it all they struggle on to God, 
along the path which no fowl knoweth and which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen—the invisible path of 
Truth and Goodness—strong in faith, strong in hope, 
and bent on the resolute fulfilment of Christ’s law of 
love. It is in this class that the true Christian will 





be found : among those who, being weighed in this 
triple balance and subjected to this threefold test, are 
found not wholly wanting. but in earnestness and 
sincerity take up their cross daily, and follow Him— 
follow Him, if needs be, amid the contempt of the 
multitude, even to the judgment-hall of Pilate, even 
to Calvary and the tomb. 

Such is the spirit of those to whom, as servants 
faithful unto death, He promises a crown of life. 


“NOW THAT I AM OLD.” 


BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A., AUTHOR OF “GLEANINGS AFTER HARVEST,” ETC. ETC. 








that is hoary, venerable, sub- 
lime. A pathos in the 
dignity ofa ruined tower, 
crumbling, stained, yet de- 
fiant ; so that Milton uses 
its proud grandeur, in 
his simile, to show us 
the fallen Archangel 
at the head of his at- 
tentive legions— 
** Millions of spirits, for his 
fault, amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eter- 
nal splendours flung.” 


We respect, however, 
we do not pity, the 
grandeur of the ruin of Chepstow. Melrose. Tintern. 
But if strength, in @ecay, demands reverence, 





beauty, in fading, calls for a tender and delicate com- 
passion. The wayside flower* that we had passed, 
seeing it fresh and bright, and, if the storm came, 
able to care for itself, “Muffled up from harm, in 
close self-shelter,” it pities us, when again we pass, to 
* Recognise it, though an altered form, 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
And buffeted at will by rain or storm.” 
We do not share the poet's, for the while, fantastic 
mood :— 
“T stopped, and said, with nly muttered voice 
‘It does not love the shower, nor seek the cold ; 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 
But its necessity, iri being old. 
‘The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew ; 
It cannot help itself in its decay ; 
Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue,’ 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was grey.” 


That is not the mood of ordinary mortals. The 


* The Lesser Celandine. 
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ruin of the noble, the decay of the beautiful, bring, 
when we see these, infinite reverence and commisera- 
tion to the mind. 

How much has been written and said about growing 
old! We all think we shall enter upon that ex- 
perience at one time, and there is, for all, a pathos 
in the thought. How full of such pathos is the 
Psalmist’s appeal to the Friend of man; “ Forsake me 
not when I am old and grey-headed ! ” 

How tender the reassuring word, “Even to your old 
age, Iam He ; ard even to hoar hairs will I carry you.” 


How shall we conduct ourselves, when 
“*The vesper bell for us has tolled,” 
and youth has fled, and old age has seamed the 
forehead, and silvered the hair? 

We must, at any rate, make the best of it. In 
India they take the old folk down to the sacred. river 
and bring them peace with Ganges mud. That, how- 
ever, is not the fashion inthese lands. “Know when 
to die!” as an ardent young singer adjures :— 


“ Know when to die ! 
Perform thy work, and straight return to God 


*“We do not share the poet's fantastic mood.”—p. 523. 





Oh, there are men who linger on the stage 

To gather crumbs and fragments of applause 

When they should sleep in earth—who, like the moon, 
Have brightened up some little night of Time, 

And, ‘stead of setting when their light is worn, 

Stiil linger, like its blank and beamless orb, 

When daylight fills the sky.” 

But the advice is easier to give than to take, 
especially since 

“ The Almighty hath declared 
His canon ’gainst self-slanghter.” 

No, we must acquiesce in our altered part on the 
stage of life. We must lay aside the costume of the 
Fairy Prince, and go to the property-box of Polonius, 
or of Nestor. 

Or of Nestor? Yes, for old age may be weak, or 
old age may be strong. Not Achilles, swift-footed, 
not Ajax, in his strength, could take the place of 
Nestor, wisest of the Greeks, They could fight, but 
the planning was Nestor’s.* And it was of an old 
man, over eighty, that our poet wrote, when “the 
gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal”’ was laid low— 

* Oh, fallen at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that. blew!” 


Such should old age be: a tower of defence, 
serviceable and reliable. A tower from which 
the fighters may go forth, and to whose shelter 
they may retire. Nota thing for idle pity, but 
an object for worship and respect. Ancient, 
but not ruined ; strong and helpful still, such 
a tower as that of Calais Church, as’it looms 
out of Ruskin’s page.t . He gives us— 

“The large neglect, the noble unsightliness 
of it. The record of its years written so visibly, 
yet without sign of weakness or decay. Its 
stern wasteness and gloom, eaten away With 
the Channel winds, and overgrown with the 
bitter sea-grasses. Its slates and tiles all shaken 
and rent, and yet not falling. Its desert of 
brickwork, full of bolts and holes and ugly 
fissures, and yet strong, like a bare brown rock, 
Its carelessness of what anyone thinks or feels 
about it, putting forth no claim, having no 
beauty nor desirableness, pride nor grace; yet 
neither asking for pity. Not, as ruins are, use- 
less and piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous of 
better days; but useful still, going through its 
own daily work, as some old fisherman, beaten 
grey by storm, yet drawing his daily nets. So 
it stands, with no complaint about its past 
youth, in blanched and massive meagreness 
and serviceableness, gathering human souls 
together underneath it ; the sound of its bells 

for prayer still rolling through its rents, 

and the grey peak of it seen far across 
the sea, principal of the three that rise 
above the surfy sand and hillocked shore 

—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry 

for labour, and this—for patience and 

praise.” 
This description seems to me an apt 
parable of a right old age. “Hardy's” 


* Tliad, Bk. iv., lines 297—300. 
t+ ** Modern Painters.” 
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“Tottered once unsteadily among the daisy fields.”—p. 526. 


tower. And which of us may not call to mind some 
example of such an old age: “the record of its years 


lake in a passing of wind. The soft 
and glossy silver over the bronzed 
furrowed brow. A certain sternness, 
it may be, from the impress of life’s 
storms which age has faced and out- 
braved. A wasteness, so far as the 
fresh looks of youth are concerned ; 
the eye somewhat dim, and the BS 
natural force abated. But kindly * " 
and helpful, sympathetic, and able “¥ 
in advising. Shaken and 
rent, yet not falling, having 
parted with youth's beauty 
and desirableness and grace, 
yet with -a beauty of age. 
Asking not for pity: not, 
as ruins are, useless and 
piteous, “feebly or fondly 
garrulous of better days.” 
Useful still, still going 
through his daily work. So 
it stands, the grand old age, 
with no complaining about 
its past youth, “in blanched 
and massive meagreness” 
and serviceableness, gather- 
ing human souls together 
under it. 

Yes, such an old age is 
attractive, not repellent. 
The irresolute and feeble ‘ 
find shelter and heartening 








I love to call up before me the days and the 
selves that are no more.”—p, 526, 


“Now Trar I Am Op." §25 


in its shadow. The frail and broken cling to its 


support. The humble mosses find footing in such a 
sD. venerable refuge. The timid flower takes heart to 
SS) cling to it for a home. A hale and wholesome age 


oe can condescend, and is essentially protective. Its 
support is a proved thing, and its foundation not of 


Children and grandchildren make it their 
rendezvous, the “choice young man” re- 
gards it with déference, and will some- 
times lean upon its strength. 

And of Calais Tower Ruskin says, “The 
sound of its bells for prayer still rolling 
through its rents.” How beautiful is a 
holy old age! How a face, plain perhaps 
in youth, becomes grand or lovely when, 
finding it set “in the way of righteous- 
ness,” the hoary hair, the silver diadem, 
crowns it. What beauty in the smile! 
What peace in the patient, waiting look 
that seems to have settled on the worn 
features! ‘Bells for prayer” ring from 
such a tower: calls to the world around to 
worship. A clear ring of bells settling 
down into a perfect cadence and har- 
mony out of thé confused noises of youth, 
the perplexities, questionings, and doubts, 
which: went before that time when the 


father, in “Tom Brown at Oxford,” is such a noble _ bells were on the stay. 


** God said, ‘ A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear.’” 


written so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or No. Doubt and questionings have subsided into 
decay”? The many wrinkles, as of a once smooth calm and faith, And “perfect love casteth out fear.” 
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So from the old Tower the clear peal goes forth to 
the busy and troubled world, over the jangle of its 
marts, over the heat and dust of its streets, over the 
groans of the hospital, and the jarring of factions: 
silver-toned and suasive, persuading, indeed, some, 
wrapt in the absorbing trifle-traffic of this bewildered 
globe, to thoughts of “a world ayont.” 

Piety in the old is one of the most lovely things that 
we have in this sad and disfigured world. Piety in the 
young and the mature is the first and loveliest. Piéty, 
simple, unobtrusive, unshowy, unconscious—not pea- 
cock-piety. 

** And, should their own life plaudits bring, 
They ‘re simply vexed at heart that such 
An easy, yea, delightful thing, 
Should move the minds of men so much.” 

Early piety is, however, rare.. Beautiful it is to 
choose the dest, while the many garish shows of the 
world seem'to outshine it. It is beautiful, then, to 
choose the best, but it is rare. 

But when the shams of life are found out, and its 
vanities have, save for God, left the heart empty ; 
and its vexations have ploughed the face into fur- 
rows; and the hopes of life, bright and vivid, have 
become its memories, grey and sad—then, it is easier 
to turn to God, from a disappointing world. 

But I have wandered from the point. This is not 
the beautiful old age of which I was thinking. 

Rather was I thinking of an old age like that of 
the saintly Hooker, whose life here has, from the 
earliest, been a preparation for the time of leaving 
it. Hix old age, who, when he apprehends that 
time to be near, can say, with Hooker: “I have, 
by His grace, loved Him in my youth, and feared 
Him in mine age, and laboured to have a con- 
science void of offence to Him, and to all men.” 

“ For patience and praise.” For this the old Calais 
Tower stands, looking out like some hoary and 
seasoned pilot over the array of the ranked and 
surging waves. Patience : yes, irritability ill becomes 
old age. The man who has walked with God will 
have learned the lesson of waiting and hoping. 

“Now that I am old.” There is pathos in the 
word. There is in it a remembrance of the days 
that are no more. A retrospect. See: these very feet, 
not now so sure as once they were, tottered once 
unsteadily among the daisy-fields. These hands—see 
how thin they look and wrinkled—once, fat and 
knuckleless, picked the buttercups and closed upon 
the cowslip bunches. Later on they grasped the bat, 
and sent the skimming ball to the boundaries; or 
plied the oar in the :eathering rhythm of the eight. 
These feet: again, they climbed the Jungfrau, and 
feared not Mont Blanc; these legs, in former days, 
would stride sturdily on for a twenty-mile stretch. 
These eyes : they could see like the hawk, but they are 
growing dim ; the hearing that detected a pin’s fall 
needs to have many words said over again. ‘“ The 
dome of thought, the palace of the soul :” it stood not 
out then. “ plain for all men to see” as the dome of St. 
Paul’s. That Panorama of changing personalities :— 
now that I am old I can hardly realise that these 
were all this same “I.” who love sometimes, drum- 
ming on the chair-arm in the firelight, to call up 
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befure me the days and the selves that are no more, 
“Now that I am old.” I can see what a fool I was 
when I was young, and thought myself so right, so 
wise. I can, however, sympathise with the fires of 
my youth, arid applaud, with hollow ghost-like 
clapping, the endeavours, the successes of the days 
of energy and life. I can sympathise with those dif. 
ferent selves in their disappointments ; grow again 
interested in their schemes, warm with their dead 
hopes, and glow with the loves of which now only 
a heap of white ash remains. And the young are 
patronising and indulgent, and credit not age with 
the might and the cunning of thew and sinew and 
wit, of the days that are no more. Upon the bench 
it sits, Age sits, its innings over—the innings of life's 
activity; and the youngsters saunter up, to be ap- 
preciaced, and to give their look of half-pity on age. 
So Age sits, and muses, and recalls, and lives much 
in the past; and gauges the fitness of things, and 
the value of earth’s winnings, and the results of 
the hopes of youth, and the sum of its endeavours, 
Nothing disappoints like success. In failure you 
have ever before you the sweet and wild dreams of 
that which might have been ! 
The wife you never had is always true and leal. 
The children that were never born can never make yeu feel, 
While you dream upon their fancied love, unchanging, undefiled, 
*T is sharper than a serpent’s tooth to have a thankless child, 


The visions never realised can no disillusion bring, 

The bright year that at June stayed short remains eternal Spring : 

The dream you never woke from can cause no awakening sigh, 

The feasts you never tasted can bring no satiety. 

You can ne’er be made a bankrupt by the goods you never had; 

Nor can joy you only imaged, by departing make you sad ; 

Nor the friend prove false and faithless that at no time you 
possessed ; 

Nor the love meet with rejection that you never have confessed. 

You can never mourn for health that through life God never gave, 

You can never iniss the pearl you never dived for "neath the wave; 

Never need your house be shadowed by the dark funereal gloom, 

Dear ones, that had no existence, are not followed to the tomb. 

There, I have put this in verse. It seemed, although 
I am old, to come easier than prose. 

Yes; “now that I am old,” I look back, tenderly 
meditatively, wistfully, on the days that are past, 
and the faces that are gone. But I look forward. 
too, “now that I am old.” 

* Let golden youth bewail the friend, the wife 
For ever gone, 
He dreams of that long walk through desert life 
Without the one. 
“The silver year should cease to mourn and sigh— 
Not long to wait.” 


“The arras-folds that variegate the earth, God's 
antechamber,” have been very beautiful. But “this 
life’s munificence ” does but foreshadow the splendour 


of “that which God hath prepared.” Outside, in ex- 


pectation, in this vestibule of Heaven— 


“The wise, who waited there, could teil 
By these, what royalties in store 
Lay one step past the entrance door, 
All partial beauty was a pledge 
Of beauty in its plenitude.’ 


“Now that I am old”—I sit and watch for the 
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A SON’S CRIME. 


BY MARY HAMPDEN, AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIRESS OF ABERSTONE,” “ LUNA GORDON’'S 
STEWARDSHIP,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

4 AMES CHALDON, barrister-at- 
law, was resting, after a long 
day’s work, in his luxurious 
chambers near the Law Courts. 
A shadow of discontent was 
shown upon his face as the light 
of the shaded lamp fell full 
re upon his clear-cut, refined fea- 
tures ; yet there was a smile upon his lips—a smile 
of self-congratulation, perhaps, for his legal career 
promised to be a brilliant one. 

He was a man likely to prosper: full of keen per- 
ception of the characteristics of his fellow-creatures, 
imbued with a profound belief in his own future. 
Some men of good abilities let diffidence spoil their 
opportunities, but James Chaldon was not one of 
these. 

A knock came to his door, and his landlady brought 
in a telegram. He took it, with a word of thanks, 
opened it leisurely, and read :— 

“Come at once. No illness, but serious trouble.— 
W. Chaldon.” 

This man was quick and ready always, so that he 
sprang up instantly, hurried into an inner room, and 
packed a bag with a few necessaries, leaving the 
telerram lying on the table. 

The message was from his fathne:. 

In a few moments James came back, aressed for 
travelling. and, after leaving word with the landlady 
that he was obliged to go out of town suddenly, but 
would return for a few hours next day, hailed a han- 
som, and was driven rapidly to the station. When 
he arrived at Northenden Hall scarcely an hour had 
elapsed since his receipt of the telegram. 

Northenden was in the country, though only some 
ten miles distant from London, and the little town 
owned a branch house of the banking company, 
“Chaldon, Golding, and Sons,” of which James Chal- 
don’s father was the head. 

By the time the young man reached his home the 
moon was high in the heavens and the stars shone 
brilliantly, telling that the night was far advanced. 
The lights of the house almost blinded the traveller 
as he was admitted by the butler, a servant of long 
standing in the Chaldon family. 

“Something wrong, Belton?” 

“There's been a robbery, sir—something to do with 
the bank. We haven't heard the rights of it, but 
Mr. Jack is locked in his own room, and has been all 
day, sir.” 

“ Where is my father?” was James's next question. 

“In the library, sir.” 

“T will go to him at once.” 

Mr. Chaldon, senior, was standing by the fire, 
resting his head upon one hand as his elbow leaned 
on the mantel-shelf. The attitude of the bent white 
head was that of a man to whom some great trouble 





or perplexity had come, who bowed beneath the 
weight of God's ever-loving chastisement ; dignity, 
pathetic in suffering, showed in his face as he turned 
to greet his son. 

“My dear boy, you must help me and be my 
counsellor. Iam sadly in need of one.” 

His hand lingered on the young man’s arm as 
though he needed some support: but his lips, 
showing beneath his grey moustache, took back their 
usual kindly smile. 

“Don't be too anxious, James,” he added. “The 
whole affair is shrouded in mystery, but there must 
be some solution to it. You will set your keen wits 
to work to clear your brother from suspicion, and, 
please God, the punishment shall fall only upon the 
guilty.” 

“Tt is about a robbery, sir?” 

“Yes. I sent a clerk, Penfold, up to town to fetch 
one thousand pounds in gold that we needed here. and 
on his return lasé night, as he passed Overton Wood, 
he was struck down from behind and robbed of every 
sovereign.” 

“Why did you not send for me before? ” 

“Tt did not occur to me that you could spare time 
to personally investigate the matter—until Penfold 
recovered sufficiently to suggest. suspicion of your 
brother; then I knew that you would make any 
sacrifice—you and Jack have always been such 
friends. Penfold told me that Jack was joking him 
only yesterday morning about the danger of being 
way laid.” 

“You cannot seriously mean that you suspect Jack 
of highway robbery ? ” 

Mr. Chaldon shook his head sadly. 

“Motive was not wanting. I will not suspect him 
on the slight evidence we possess, yet—I have my 
fears. Yesterday, early, he told me of some bad debts 
that he had contracted and could not pay, and think- 
ing it my duty, as such a thing has happened many 
times before, I reprimanded him, without promising 
to help him out of his difficulties. I was severe to 
him—more severe than I felt, for his money had 
only gone to help a worthless friend: it was one 
more instance of his reckless generosity. But he 
was the only person in Northenden who knew of 
Penfold’s errand.” 

“Jack was with me yesterday; we lunched to- 
gether, and he said he was going to dine with the 
Goldings in Northenden.” 

“ Exactly. He left the dog-cart and horse in Mr. 
Golding’s stables before dinner. and afterwards drove 
home alone, arriving here at half-past eleven.” 

“ And his direct road would, of course, have led 
him past Overton Wood.” 

* As you know. that is the only road a man would 
be likely to take at such an hour on a stormy night. 
He says that he returned by the cart-track across 
Farmer Point's fields.” 
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“At what hour did Penfold reach the wood?” was 
James’s next question. 

He was standing before his father, whose tall figure 
was as upright as his own, and his fingers were 
caressing his fair whisker, while he gazed steadily 
into the red-hot coals. Mr. Chaldon experienced a sense 
of comfort in the presence of his legal-minded son. 

“The loss of the money was not discovered until 
daybreak, when Penfold was found lying unconscious 
by the roadway, but, according to his account, it 
took place at eleven; and he is a man whose word 
can be trusted.” 

Oh yes, sir; one would as soon think of distrust- 
ing oneself as of doubting Peter Penfold. And Jack? 
What does he say of the matter ?” 

“T have put the entire case before him, imploring 
him to own his crime—if, indeed, temptation over- 
mastered him. I have promised that confession shall 
win him every chance of reformation, that the matter 
shall be hushed up, that I will help him all I can, 
and my love for him shall guard him from all re- 
proaches. Heaven knows I have done all I can, and 
more than I ought. but he protests his innocence.” 

There was a pathetic break in the father’s voice. 
and he put up his hand again to hide his eyes from 
view. 

“Tt is very hard for you, sir. I hope you believe 
how deeply I feel for your anxiety.” 

“Thank you, Jim. Jack, with his high spirits and 
reckless generosity, is like his mother. At moments 
I blame myself for doubting him, at others I almost 
believe him guilty. Ah, if she were here to advise 
me how to deal with him!” 

James said nothing for a few seconds, so that the 
hissing voice of the flames alone broke the silence. 
When he spoke again, it was brusquely, as though he 
wished to throw off the influence of emotion. 

“ Now, sir, may I see him? I want to assure him 
that I will do all I can for him. Itis the time for 
me to show you the value of my lawyer’s training.” 

Mr. Chaldon, too, roused himself. 

“Your heart will be in vour task, Jim. Jack has 
locked himself in his room. I have forbidden him 
to leave the house.” 

“Good-night, sir: you had better go to rest. I 
can tell you in the morning the result of the con- 
versation.” 

They shook hands, and Mr. Chaldon went to his 
room, but not to rest; he spent the time listening 
for James to repass along the corridor after his 
visit to his brother, and many a prayer was upon 
the father’s lips that his elder son, the first-born so 
tenderly loved by the dead mother and himself, might 
either confess his sin humbly or be proved innocent 
of it. 

Meanwhile, James tapped at his brother’s door. It 
was thrown open at once by a young man whose 
bright eyes and nervous manner betrayed the passion 
at work within his heart. But the face was frank 
and open, handsome too, with the fresh colcuring 
of robust health, of which James, the student, could 
not boast; and the blue eyes -had a truthful direct 
gaze. Jack Chaldon, at the age of twenty-seven, was 
still boyish in manner, and had it not been for his 
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fair beard, would have looked younger than his 
years. 

He thrust-out both hands to his brother. 

“Old fellow, you’ve come to help me? I knew 
you would, but I was to» proud to write and ask you. 
You're a successful man, and you mustn't be mixed 
up in this extraordinary disgrace that has fallen on 
me.” 

“Nonsense! I am your brother first.” 

“And you trust me, Jim? You don’t think I'@ 
deceive the pater, dear old fellow?” 

James looked keenly into his brother's eyes. 

“Men have done acts as bad—worse—when money 
troubles were upon them.” 

Jack turned and went across to the hearth, where 
he stood leaning on the mantel-shelf, very much as 
his father had done. 

Suddenly he threw up his head, with a reckless 
laugh. 

“Say you think me a thief, and have done with 
pretence !” he cried bitterly. “On my honour, I am 
innocent! But protestations are of no avail. I never 
thought that you, Jim, ofall men, would turn against 
me. 

His voice had softened again. 

“T was only trying your temper. I am going to 
work to-morrow to prove your innocence: should I 
do that if I doubted your denial? But you must 
aid me all you can—hand us all your papers for 
inspection, give a clear account of these money 
difficulties, and account for every moment of your 
time yesterday.” 

The brothers sat talking late into the night, but 
as James passed his father’s door Mr. Chaldon spoke 
to him. 

“ Have you—formed any opinion, Jim?” 

“ He doesn’t look guilty, sir; we’ll hope for the 
best from to-morrow,” said James, 


CHAPTER II. 


NEXT day James Chaldon was astir even before the 
labourers of the neighbourhood. He was bent upon 
making his survey of the scene of the robbery so 
early that no prying eyes might follow his actions, 
no gossiping tongues comment upon them. All 
Northenden knew of Mr. Chaldon’s loss, but no one 
suspected his elder son of being the cause of it. 
Overton Wood flanked the road just where an opposite 
blank wall increased the loneliness of the place, and 
made it darker than the leafless trees could have 
done unaided. 

James, having obtained information as to the 
exact spot, had no difficulty in finding it, for the 
bank was broken away, the grass trampled and up- 
rooted. Footsteps there were none, for the bank 
was dry and hard, as was the pathway, through being 
sheltered from all but the heaviest rains, and the 
damper road showed only wheel-tracks. These James 
measured in width, and traced the marks back to 
a white gate which led to the cart-track across 
Farmer Point’s field. 

The impression, made by two wheels set far apart, 
could only have been caused by some light vehicle: 
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a dog-cart, probably. Jack had been driving a dog- 
cart on the night in question. The cart-track, which 
ran across open country, was too hard to show any 
wheel-marks. 

Next, James visited Penfold. who could throw no 
fresh light upon the subject. The night 
had been overclouded, and he had been 
attacked from behind, so that he had seen 
nothing of his assailant. 

James laid his information before his 
father, without adding any comment. 
“You are certain that the wheel-tracks 








lead back to Farmer Point’s field?” asked Mr. 
Chaldon. 

“There is no doubt of that, sir. If you think it 
worth while. you might employ a regular detective.” 

“No, no, Jim, not yet. If the matter remains a 
mystery, the law must settle it one way or another, 
but we will try first to arrive at the truth by our- 
selves. You are a clever man, with a good motive 
for using your talents; I confidently leave your 
brother’s case in your hands.” 
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***T can’t lie to you, sir” cried Jack.”—p. 530. 






“You are very good, sir. I wish I could be of some 
comfort to you.” 
The father well knew that in his terrible distress 















he could turn to the one Com- 
forter whose tenderness no man 
can over-estimate, upon whose 
love no call can be too great. 
It seemed that every fresh 
discovery only added to the 
evidence already in existence against Jack Chaldon. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that, supposing he had 
driven straight from Mr. Golding’s house to Northen- 
den Hall, he had occupied a strangely long time 
upon the road 
“T drove slowly—I had much to think about, for 
I had been talking to Mary Golding, and I fancied 
she had been pleased to see me,” Jack said simply, 
when questioned. “I did not go beyond the white 
gate ; those cannot be the marks of my dog-cart.” 
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“My dear boy, did you drive by in a dream?” 
asked James. “The measurement of the wheels is 
dead against your explanation.” 

But Jack persisted in denying that he had passed 
Overton Wood that night. 

It was that evening, after James had run up to 
town and returned, that the most serious proof of 
all was obtained against Jack. It consisted of a 
crumpled letter. 

James and his father, in the privacy of the quaint 
oak-panelled library, had been going through all the 
papers that the elder son had given up for inspection, 
reading even the diaries, where the young man’s 
hopes and fears, ambitions and sentiments, were’ all 
written down with a sincerity of expression beyond 
any doubt. 

Again and again tears had dimmed Mr. Chaldon’s 
eyes, as in those records of his son’s life from its 
early boyhood he had come across loving remarks 
regarding himself, expressions which told unmistak- 
ably that in falling before temptation—if indeed Jack 
had fallen—he had acted under some overwhelming 
impulse of evil; yet, if this were so, why were his 
denials so vehement, so continual ? 

The diary had been read almost to the last pages, 
where young Chaldon had penned many lines of 
praise of Mary Golding, her beauty, grace, and 
virtue, recording his satisfaction that his father 
approved of his choice, and would welcome her as 
a daughter. when from between the pages fell that 
letter, crushed out of all resemblance to a sheet, 
which gave such overwhelming evidence against 
Jack's honesty. 

James seized the paper with an exclamation of 
surprise, smoothed it out before his father's eyes, and 
they read it together. 

There was no address, no name signed at the con- 
clusion ; it began and ended abruptly— 

“The five hundred pounds promised must be paid in 
full before the 25th inst., or I hold myself freed from 
any promise of .ccrecy.” 

Mr. Chaldow covered his face and groaned. 

“My boy! My boy!” 

James .tepped back a few paces into the shadow, 
almost as though respect forbade him to witness the 
sorrow of the father mourning over an erring son. 

Neither spoke for awhile, but though their eyes 
were averted from it, each was thinking of the white 
paper lying upon the table—the paper bearing evi- 
dence which could not well be disputed. 

“ James, you must be a son to me now. God for- 
give my other son—forgive him for all—his crime of 
theft, his worse crime of deceit !” 

“Let him speak for himself, sir; we mustn't 
condemn him unheard. I will fetch him here to 
answer.” 

Jack came in. His face had lost its ruddy health- 
fulness ; it was pale and haggard. 

He read the letter through. 

‘*What is this?” he asked. 
it.” 

Then, in the dimly lighted room, was enacted a 
scene that Jack Chaldon in his after-life could never 
forget. The father. with eloquence inspired by love, 


“T know nothing of 
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pleaded with the son for his confidence, implored him 
by his mother’s memory, by the honour of the worthy 
name he bore, to end, by a word’s confession, the 
agony this silence caused. 

It was no use. The prayer only wrung both their 
hearts afresh. 

“T can’t lie to you, sir,” cried Jack, “or I would 
own to a crime I never committed, that you might 
still believe at least in my love for you.” 

There was no more to be said. The father’s ten. 
derness changed to anger at what seemed his son's 
duplicity and treachery, while James himself declared 
that he no longer believed his brother innocent. 

“He shall suffer the penalty of the law.” said Mr. 
Chaldon sternly. “He shall not escape punishment 
because he is the son of’a rich man.” 

“Sir, you cannot mean it!” cried James, his pale 
face flushing. ‘“ Your son—my brother! People will 
never forget that a Chaldon was proved guilty of 
robbery. Surely there is no need for us to suffer this 
disgrace ?” 

“T was thinking for him, not for ourselves 

“What good can he gain from a long imprison. 
ment? Evil natures will harden his own by their 
influence. Sir, I beg of you, for our mother’s sake, 
let my brother escape at least these consequences of 
his sin.” 

That petition succeeded. 

“For her sake, then,” said Mr. Chaldon ; and James's 
point was won. But banishment and disinheritance 
weve a part of Jack Chaldon’s punishment. When he 
heard his sentence from his brother's lips, he rebelled 
passionately against it, and nothing but filial devotion 
could have persuaded him into acquiescence. 

“T would claim my right to face my trial,” he 
exclaimed, “but that the disgrace would darken 
my father’s last years, Jim. You must take care of 
him for me; there has never been a time in my life 
when I wouldn’t have sacrificed any hope of my own 
for him.” 

So the evening came when, in doubt and sorrow, 
the father and son parted without a hand-clasp. 
Jack went away into the dark winter's night. and the 
doors of his home closed behind him ; but his absence 
made desolate not only a hearth—a man’s heart 
grieved for the sin of his first-born 


” 


CHAPTER III 

A YEAR later Mr. Chaldon, aged and almost invalided. 
was sitting by the fire in the same library where he 
had searched among his son’s papers. It was a sharp, 
frosty night, and the flames crackled merrily over the 
pine-faggots. throwing out a light so radiant that 
every line was visible in the face of the elderly man 
as he bent towards the blaze. On his knee was a 
newspaper, in which he had been reading an account 
of James Chaldon’s success in a great law-suit. 
Public opinion ranked the young barrister among the 
rising men of the age. 

Yet the father’s interest had wandered from the 
account to thoughts of his own for which he almost 
blamed himself—to recollections of the other son who 
had so grievously disappointed him. The old man 
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sighed, and pressed his eyes with his hand, perhaps 
trying to hide away the memory of his son’s face. 

“No hope.” he murmured—“ no hope. My boy must 
have been guilty ; yet I wish he would write to me. 
I wish he were home, that I might see him and par- 
don him again before I die.” 

But Jack was in America, fighting down an evil 
reputation. 

As Mr. Chaldon sat by the fire, James entered the 
room, bringing with him the chill breath of the outer 
air. 

“It’s snowing—a bitter night!” he said, as he 
stood beside the old man’s chair. 

“You look ill, Jim, as I’ve told you constantly 
these last months ; you are over-working yourself.” 

“No, sir, no; a busy life is best. But the cold has 
taken hold of me to-night. I could hardly hold the 
reins. I think I was dozing half the way, but the 
mare brought me home safe enough.” 

“You've been to the Goldings’ ?”’ 

“Yes; you know why I go there. You have set 
your heart upon seeing Mary my wife, and I love the 
girl—I have loved her for years.” 

“For years, Jim? Before Jack—went away?” 

“Long before, but I had no chance then She 
preferred him, and I was only a_ hard-working 
student.” 

“True; you are my heir now. Though Mary’s will 
would not have been swayed by the influence of 
wealth, her father naturally wishes her to marry 
well. Has she forgotten Jack, do you think?” 

“T don’t know; but I am a successful man. I 
think I must have been born under a lucky star, sir, 
so no doubt I shall win her some day.” 

“This is the anniversary of your brother's depar- 
ture, Jim.” 

“IT remembered—as I passed Overton Wood.” 

“T wish he were here,” said the old man dreamily ; 
“IT wish I could look into his eyes—they were always 
such frank eyes, Jim. Is it possible we were too 
hasty—that we may have misjudged him ’” 

“These thoughts are bad for you, sir.” 

“We will go up-stairs, Jim, and I will write, tellin 
him to come home. I must see him once more on 
earth,and I am growing old now. The end for me 
cannot be far off.” 

James helped his father to rise from the arm- 
chair. 

“Don’t speak of dying, sir,” he said. “There may 
be long peaceful years before you, with Mary to show 
you a daughter's love.” 

Mr. Chaldon sat up to write that letter. It was 
couched in tender terms, inviting the prodigal to 
return, and assuring him that love should greet him 
vet if he would but confess his fault. 

“But in any case come to me; come soon, or you 
may be too late.” So ran the last sentence. 

A feeling of rest stole over the father’s heart as he 
laid that letter where his wakeful eyes might see it 
in the night ; but before he sought sleep he wanted to 
tell Jim in what words he had begged his brother to 
return. “Jim will be glad; they were always at- 
tached to one another.” So ran his thoughts. 

He passed down the corridor, and suddenly a smell 
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of burning alarmed him ; it seemed to come from his 
son’s room. In a second he had entered, and dis- 
covered that the flames came from some burning 
papers on the great secretary-table, before which 
James was seated. The young man’s attitude was 
strange. His head lay on the flat desk; he was un- 
conscious, in a dead sleep, from which Mr. Chaldon 
could not rouse him. 

The window of the room was open, and the night 
air had blown the papers against a candle, thus 
igniting them. In another moment the whole room 
would have been in the power of the flames, had not 
the father discovered and extinguished them. 

“Jim! Jim! Wake up. my boy!” 

Breath came from the parted lips, but that was the 
only sign of life about James Chaldon’s deathly white 
face. Clenched in his hand was a small phial. 

Mr. Chaldon summoned aid, and the young man 
was laid on a sofa until a medical man could be 
fetched. There seemed no cause for alarm, for 
James’s valet was able to declare that his master was 
in the habit of taking sleeping-draughts. 

Mr. Chaldon glanced at the papers he had rescued, 
to see if they were valuable. Suddenly the servants 
were startled by a cry from him—he had found that 
for which he had not sought. 

In his trembling hand was the half-written letter 
upon which James had been engaged. A business 
letter it seemed. but on the blank side of the sheet 
some words were now visible which had not shown 
there a few moments before. The writing was indis- 
tinctly blue, only clear where the paper was scorched, 
but quite readable— 

* When I obtained that thousand pounds at great 
risk last year, you agreed to be satisfied with that, 
and with a ‘post-obit, as I became my father’s heir. 
You must wait for further payment. Threats can 
force no more from me at present.” 

With a wonderful calmness Mr. Chaldon turned to 
the servants as they clustered round him. 

“You will all of you bear witness to the discovery 
of this letter,” he said, in firm tones. “Mr. Jack is 
innocent ! ” 

“ We knew it, sir—we felt sure of it!” 

In this way the crime was brought home to its 
perpetrator, the man upon whom Fortune had seemed 
to smile. 

* * * = ~ 7 

Next day all Northenden knew of the discovery 
Mr. Chaldon had made in his son’s room: how that 
letter, written in secret ink, had only become visible 
through the heat caused by the fire: how other 
correspondence found in James Chaldon’s desk, in- 
cluding threatening letters demanding promised hush- 
money, all established his guilt beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

James rallied from the effects of his overdose of a 
narcotic—rallied to read his own ruin in his father’s 
face. No reproach came from the father’s lips, and 
none was needed. 

“You know all?” the young man asked in hard 
tones. ‘“ Then I need play my part no longer. It is 
better so. I should only have broken down before 
long, for the fear of detection haunted me; it was 
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worse than the reality can be. I x 
shall not live to trouble you for of 
long. I am crushed, body and soul, ds 
by my own blows. I have been my 0 
own destroyer.” C 
He paused to regain breath, then a 
went on again. tl 
“I was in debt, driven to crime “*You will all bear witness to the discovery of this letter.’”-—p. 531. t 
by the threats of those whom I had . 
given power over me. I was am- t 

bitious, too, and madly in love; I would have taken Like Cain, I hated my brother because he was first in 
any opportunity of freeing myself, as I thought, from all men’s eyes. I resolved to supplant him, both in ; 

misery. Ah! the true misery came after the sin. our father’s will and in Mary Golding’s favour. But 
I thought there would be time for repentance when I my sin has tracked me to earth when I thought my- ‘ 
lay on my death-bed, but I was not strong enough to self most secure, and I have lost far more than I 3 
fight down my conscience.” schemed to gain.” t 

“God was so merciful to you,” said the father There was a day when Jack and his father came 
solemnly. face to face. The meeting took place in the dim old t 
‘Perhaps. I wish I had never sinned. Sometimes library, where there were no eyes to notice if the ( 
my remorse was so great that it almost maddened me. _ self-control of these two men was broken down by t 
And the world calls me a successful man!—I, who the strong love they bore each other. In Northen- 1 
shall only escape imprisonment because I shall not live den Jack was a hero for ever after. but hé valued f 
to face my trial! Yes, body and soul, I am ruined ! most his father’s welcome and that of Mary Golding, { 
“Not your soul, Jim. Give that into His hands whose heart had kept faith with him during his ( 
who made it—give it to Him with all its stains, and _ lonely exile. i 
He will wash it white as snow.” And James? He lingered for some months, broken 
Gradually the whole story of the robbery passed down in health and mind, and when death came it { 
from mouth to mouth, until the whole country was found him humble. Every good gift had been his, 
ringing with the strange tale. When Jack had met but he had dissipated all, turning blessings into ) 


his brother in town on the morning preceding the 
eventful night, he had told him of Penfold’s errand, 
and the younger man had driven from London in a 
dog-cart, reaching Overton Wood in time to over- 
throw and rob his father’s trusted clerk. 

In James Chaldon’s own words: “I planned every 
detail so that suspicion might fall upon Jack; I even 

placed the incriminating letter among his papers. 





curses, earning for himself the bitterness of shame. 
For a while he had lived as he had wished: his 
father’s heir, a suitor not without hope. Success had 
been his, the prediction of coming fame, but ali had 
been justly wrenched from his unsatisfied grasp by 
the hand of an Almighty Judge, who has declared 
that no sin shall long go unrebuked, and from whose 
eyes no heart can hide a secret. 
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THE HOME. 


IL—CHRIST THE REPROVER AND TEACHER. 


BY THE REV. J. TELFORD, B.A. 


“And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard His word. But Martha was cumbered about 
much serving, and came to Him, and said, Lord, dost Thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her therefore 
that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things : 
but one thing is needful: aud Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away from her.”—Sr. Luke x. 39—42. 





HE sisters of that home at Bethany 
represent types of character 
which stand out in marked 
contrast to each other. Mary 


rapt contemplation and ador- 
ing love; Martha is the 
practical genius of the 
family, whose absorbing care 
is to look well to the ways 
of her household. The wheels 
of life move smoothly when 
such women as Martha dwell 
in our homes. The world 
owes them a greater debt 
than it sometimes understands, for behind the 
scenes in ten thousand happy homes the Marthas 
of domestic life bravely bear the burden — the 
daily stress of household care and duty. Lazarus 
owes much to Martha as he sits at the table; whilst 
Christ, the guest, finds His every want anticipated, 
and feels that she who is careful for Him with all 
this care is indeed one of God’s ministering angels 
to speed Him on His way. But Mary is not so happy 
as her brother or their guest. It is Martha’s weakness 
that she will not allow her sister to be still. Every 
woman of the family, she thinks, ought to bestir 
herself to provide for the comfort of the honoured 
stranger. Mary’s inactivity annoyed Martha. She 
needed help, and surely her sister ought to share her 
burden. 

So strongly did she resent this apparent listlessness 
that at length she ventured to make an appeal to 
Christ. We seem to see her, standing excited and 
troubled before the Master. She, who has been 
moving quickly hither and thither, preparing the 
feast, now breaks in on the sacred converse of Jesus, 
to which Mary and Lazarus are listening, with a 
question which seems to threaten a storm of discord 
in the home. Her words are almost a reproach to 
Jesus. Is He forgetful of His hostess? Is He content 
to see her weary and cumbered with much serving, 
whilst the sister who might lighten the toil sits 
Placidly at His feet? She urges Him to intervene 
without delay : “ Bid her therefore that she help me.” 

Such an appeal placed her guest in a difficult 
position. He was a stranger, here but for a passing 
hour, and conscious how much He owed to the woman 
who had given Him a resting-place in His wanderings. 
Martha’s request that He would decide between 


is the saint—the woman oft 


herself and her sister was a sharp test of Christ's 
tact and wisdom. Many of us have known such 
moments when the conflict of opinion and conduct 
in some home we had entered found vent in an appeal 
like that which Martha made to Jesus. Experiences 
of this sort reveal to us the trial to which our Lord 
was exposed. They reveal also the matchless tact 
and tenderness, joined to perfect truth and faith- 
fulness, with which Jesus answered His friend. 
There is no attempt to ignore the real question. The 
kindly repetition of her name—‘ Martha, Martha ”"— 
shows that, though Christ must reprove, He reproves 
in love. Peter knew that in the gravest crisis of his 
life Jesus had thus lingered over his name: “ Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not.” Martha was eager to do 
honour to her guest, but she was too anxious about 
the details of domestic life. She was in danger of 
becoming fretful under the strain of undue anxiety ; 
she needed sorely to be reminded that, after all, these 
were minor things, which must, sooner or later, pass 
away. The Christ whose disciples pressed Him to 
eat at Jacob’s well made answer: “I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of.” They wondered whether 
anyone had brought supplies during their absence, 
but their Master explained : “ My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” 
Welcome as Martha's hospitality was to a homeless 
wanderer, He who was Himself the Bread of Life 
reminded her that one thing was needful—to care 
for the soul was a higher duty than to spread the 
feast. Mary had chosen that good part, and it should 
not be taken from her. When the meal was past 
and the guests were departed, her heart should feed 
on the heavenly manna which had fallen from the 
lips of Jesus, and that truth should prove the source 
of eternal life to her soul. 

Martha found, as all who welcome Christ into their 
home will find. that He comes as the Reprover. We 
take life’s controversies and troubles to His feet, 
for His every word and look invite our confidence. 
When Jesus enters our homes, He comes to shape them 
according to His will. Life soon becomes a new and 
nobler thing if every day finds us asking, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” Martha's undue 
anxiety might have grown upon her till she lost 
sight of the spiritual and eternal, because her hands 
and heart were absorbed by earthly cares. Wives 
and mothers need to learn that lesson. Duties must 
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be done, but they must not eat out spirituality. They 
must not make us grudge Mary the quiet moments 
she spends with Jesus. Rather, when our own cares 
are lightened, we too must take our place by her 
side at our Master's feet, that we may share with her 
in the light and grace which come through listening 
to His Word. What a cure for worry, and wearing, 
anxious thought, does this saying of Jesus supply ! 
Many duties engage our hands, many cares fill our 
hearts, yet “one thing ” towers above them all. The 
chief business of life is to sit at the feet of Jesus 
and listen to His sayings, or, in other words, to be 
disciples, shaping all daily conduct by the lessons 
learnt from Him who is meek and lowly in heart. 
They who thus sit at Christ’s feet “find rest to their 
souls’’: the feverishness of living is gone. There 
is a happy: quiet of spirit which gives new strength 
for every duty. Martha loses nothing by joining her 
sister at the feet of Jesus. Her work is better done: 
done without the stress and strain which found vent 
in her appeal te her guest at Bethany. Charles 
Wesley’s hymn gathers up the-leisons of the story. 
Let us make its spirit our own :— 
“Le! Tcome with joy todo 

The Master's blessed will, 
Him in outward works pursue, 

And serve His pleasure still ; 
Faithful to my Lord’s commands, 

I still would choose the better part, 
Serve with careful Martha’s hands, 

And loving Mary’s heart. 


‘Careful without care I am, 


Nor feel my happy toil, 2 


Kept in peace by Jesu’s name, 
Supported by His smile ; 
Joyful thus my faith to show, 
I find His service my reward. 
Every work I do below, 
I do it to the Lord. 


‘Thou, O Lord, my portion art, 
Before I hence remove. 
Now my treasure and my heart 
Are all laid up above ; 
Far above all earthly things, 
While yet my hands are here employed, 
Sees my soul the King of kings, 
And freely talks with God.” 


But the home at Bethany throws further light on 
the blessing which Jesus brings into family life. 
What service Martha did for her sister when she 
welcomed Jesus! Mary had in her all the makings 
of a saint. She has been recognised ever since as 
the type of female saintliness. Yet her name would 
on that glorious roll had 
Mary was 


never have been written 
not Martha received Jesus into her house. 
one of those lovely characters who wait but the 
coming of Jesus to bloom into all that is noble and 
best. She enrols herself at once as a disciple by 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. The Great Teacher felt 
that here was a heart prepared for His message. Her 
very eagerness to hear, her manifest power to under- 
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stand the deeper meaning of His words, unlocked the 
lips of Jesus. We do not know the themes on which 
He spoke, but Mary’s heart was won, her choice was 
made. She saw, with clearer eyes than perhaps any 
of the chosen twelve, the Christ of God as a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Our Lord 
Himself found in one home the woman who 
lavished her best on her guest, and sent the Messiah 
forth with physical energies repaired by the rest and 
bountiful hospitality of Bethany. He found also 
a listener who paid Him that instant and unfailing 
homage which was more precious than all other 
forms of devotion to the Teacher sent from God, 
There are some lives that seem to burst into flower 
when they come under the spell of Christ, and Mary's 
was one of them. She gave her heart to Jesus with 
such a rapture of submission and devotion as even 
He had never known—she was His, body, soul, and 
spirit, for ever. 

Are there not in many a home those that wait 
the coming of Jesus? When He steps into the circle 
they soon find their place at His feet, and choose that 
good part which cannot be taken from them. In 
such He sees of the travail of His soul, and is satisfied. 
They become patterns of the saintly life in the midst 
of daily cares and burdens. Others catch their 
devotion to the Saviour, and join the company of 
His disciples. The homes where such women as 
Martha and Mary dwell in love are homes filled with 
the best joys both of earth and heaven. It was 
Christ who reconciled the two types of womanhood 
under that one roof at Bethany. Our last glimpse 
of the family is given in the Gospel of St. John. 
Again there is a supper. True to her own type of 
active love, “Martha served.” Mary came in with 
her pound of ointment of spikenard to anoint her 
Lord. Each sister still walks on her own path, but 
the two planets now move in aarmony, each in its 
appointed sphere, yet both alike true to Jesus. He 
Himself is the Reconciler of their diverse gifts ; the 
faithful and fearless Reprover of all that seems to 
mar the perfect usefulness of His loving friends. 
Our homes need such a Christ. To cure our fretful- 
ness ; to point us clearly, amid ten thousand things 
that worry and perplex, to the narrow path ; to draw 
forth our love, and store mind and heart with words 
that make us wise unto salvation—that is the office 
of Jesus in our dwellings. Martha herself found 
rich blessing when she opened her home to Jesus. 
She was saved from harshness, and taught to set her 
affection on Christ and heaven. Martha's deed also 
blessed every member of the household. It won 
Lazarus from the grave, it made a saint of Mary. 
How little you can tell the infinite blessedness which 
will come to yourself and to all you love if you wel- 
come the Saviour to your home! Some child may 
be waiting there to catch the spell of Jesus—to live 
a consecrated life, mighty for good to others. Let 
Jesus in, that He may hallow your home as He 
hallowed the home at Bethany. 
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*$ the various sea- 
sons come and 
go, in their old 

but ever new order, each 
fraught with its own 
special charm, beauty, 
and pleasant memories, he 
who reads the story of their 
course with but a grain of 
living interest will note that 
each one is marked by its 
own characteristic lights, 
shadows, and tints. Even 
the sober quiet robe of 

Christmas is not without 

a singular beauty of its 
the shining expanse 
of driven every 
flake of it containing a 
thousand tiny crystals of 
sparkling light; the 
countless jewels of fairy- 
like frost that deck every 
branch, spray, and blade 
of grass ; the dark sombre 
masses of shadow among 
the great fir-trees; the 
purple and black carpet 
of dead leaves all down 
the winding glade in the 
wood; the patch of 
broken blue in the stormy 
sky; the fiery glow of the frosty sunset or the 
silvery mist at morning over hill and dale—all these 
make up a picture that has gladdened many a watch- 
ful eye, and brought to manya weary heart a message 
of good cheer. 

Presently, after her long sleep of wintry silence 
and darkness, the earth wakes up once more, and 
signs of new life appear on every side, in every hedge- 
row, valley, mead, and hill. A breath of soft air 
sweeps over the land, and whispers far and wide to 
all living things in field, and brake, and wood: 
“Awake! awake! Springtide is coming! Awake! 
awake to welcome the sunshine, and the soft rain, 
and the flying cloud, and the first glad song of birds!” 
Then slowly, little by little, or swiftly, as if by magic, 
with a score of dainty hues—rose-colour, grey, white. 
yellow, and green—and a light and fragrance all her 
own, the radiant flush of Spring spreads over the 
whole scene. Spring, in all its freshness and grace, 





own: 
snow, 


ALMOND BLOSSOMS. 


has come, as gracious and full of beauty as when, 


at the Almighty’s command, she first dawned on 
the happy “garden which the Lord God planted 
eastward in Eden.” 

As the fleecy robe of snow dies away, up through 
the broken ice-bound soil shoots the yellow flame of 
the crocus ; under the patches of brown leaves at the 
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foot of the beech peep out the first buds of the aconite, 
in their garb of tender yellow and green; all along 
by the sheltered hedge or the garden wall the first 
clusters of snowdrop, or purple violet, or our- old, 
old friend the daisy, fringed and tipped with crimson, 
among the wayside grass. What words can rightly 
tell of all the beauty, the grace, and mystery of: 
colour that robes the earth as the days of springtide 
now come slowly on? The snow-white thorn, the 
dainty almond with her buds of pink and green, the 
opening leaves of the horse-chestnut, the tassels of 
the silver birch—all these, and a hundred other such 
pleasant sights. bring us but one glad message : “ The 
time of light, and colour, and fragrance is at hand” ; 
winter is past and gone. 

Next comes the full flush and pride of summer, 
with all its and abundant radiance of 
foliage, blossom, All that springtide 


gorgeous 
and fruit. 











IN THE PATH OF THE STORM. 





“The shadow amcng the great fir-trees.”—p. 535. 


foretold of fragrance, lustre, and song is more than 
surpassed. The very trees of the wood shout for joy ; 
all jiving creatures, all things that grow out of 
the sunny earth, rejoice and are glad, from the tiny 
blossom that opens to the morning light, the bee 
busy among the wild thyme and heather, to the lark 
that chants her song of love far away up at the gate 
of heaven. Scarlet and purple, white and gold, shine 


out with a new and doubled sheen of brightness, for 
so “the Lord of Light hath clothed all His handi- 
work with the beauty of His perfection.” 

But if winter, spring, and summer are thus crowned 
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with outward beauty, each after its 
kind, and each in its degree, the ripe 
and golden days of autumn are in 
some points unrivalled for righ. 
ness and splendour of tone, which 
nothing but the glory of the sun- 
set sky can surpass, Come with 
me for a few minutes through the 
park gates, by the winding wood. 
land road down into the great 
avenue of beeches. 

Right and left of us is a thick 
tangled underwood of hazel, 
bramble, and dog-rose, with broken 
patches of fern scattered at inter- 
vals in the deep. shadow. But 
what a blaze of colour! From the 
scarlet hips of the rose to the 
rusty gold of the branching feyn, 
what an infinite variety of red 
and brown, olive-green, and tawny 
yellow ; and yet, what simple and 
perfect harmony throughout! Al- 
ready on many a spray of twisted 
bramble has autumn laid her fiery 
finger of crimson and orange— 


“The first faint touch of lingering decay.” 


And yet a decay which at every 
fresh step seems to shine out with 
greater and greater brilliance. 

Away to the left, among the 
thick fern, one of the giants of the 
wood has been struck by lightning. 
It was during the great thunder- 
storm in August, when so many a 
noble tree was laid low, the huge 
trunk of thé old monarch was cleft 
asunder as if by a thunder-bolt, 
while the topmost branches were 
stripped of their foliage, and shattered into 

fragments upon the ground. So forlorn was 

his condition, and so dangerous to the passer-by, 
that the woodman’s axe had to finish the work 
of ruin, and there now, amid the great bed of tangled 
thorn and spindle-wood, he lies, to meet the coming 
of winter storm, tempest, and snow in his lowly 
grave. His fall has made a great gap in the tall 
aisle, and opened out a glimpse of the open glade 
beyond, and the rising slope of the opposite hill 
covered with oak-trees of a smaller growth, but 
crowned and resplendent with a hundred gorgeous 
tints of glowing orange and red. 

The golden day dies slowly and in peace over the 
silent woods. All is peace—peace as from Him who 
is peace itself: calm, quiet stillness, which He only 
can bring out of strife. The stormy winds are at 
rest; the day’s work is done. Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening. Then 
comes the night, in which none may work, and be- 
yond that the great awakening, when every labourer 
will give account of his life’s toil to the Lord of the 
vineyard, whose name is Love and Peace. 
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A VILLAGE 


OST cottage doors, as 
we all know, are 
painted black or grey. 
So they all are in Snelling, 
with three exceptions. At the 
end of the village street, just 
opposite Mr. Block’s, the black- 
smith, is a long thatched cot- 
tage which, from its appearance, 
must formerly have been a barn. 
It is now divided into three tene- 
ments ; these, for some years past, 
have practically become three almshouses. They are 
occupied by three widows, and the rent is paid out 
of the church offertory. Each tenement consists of 
one room, which serves as bed-room and dwelling- 
room, as well as a little “lean-to” behind, called by 
the widows the back’us. A narrow strip of garden 
separates the cottages from the road, and three tiny 
red-tiled paths lead up to the three blue doors. From 
time immemorial those doors have been painted bright 
blue ; what the tradition is attaching to the custom 
no one knows, but the cottages are called The Blue 
Doors, and of late years its occupants have come 
to be called The Blue Widows. 

The right-hand blue door is Widow Mann’s ; with 
her we have nothing to do. The centre blue door 
is Widow Gammer’s, and that on the left belongs 
to her sister-in-law, another Widow Gammer. This 
latter old dame goes by the name of “ Old Patience.” 

Since the arrival, a few years ago, of a young 
rector, Snelling has begun to march with the times, 
and last July, when the first flower-show took place, 
the inhabitants nearly went off their heads with 
excitement, which took the invariable form of flags 
and bunting. 

One afternoon towards the end of June, and about 
a fortnight before this show, Mrs. Leslie, the rector’s 
wife, went to see the Blue Widows. Mrs. Mann’s turn 
came first, but it was a short visit, as the poor old 
dame is very deaf. Mrs. Leslie listened yet once 
again to the history of the old woman’s four cats, 
and then, presenting her with a small pudding she 
had brought in a basket from the rectory, she made 
her way next door. The middle blue door stood ajar 
on that lovely June afternoon, and Mrs. Leslie found 
Widow Gammer seated in her rocking-chair darning 
a stocking. 

Mrs. Gammer was a big woman, with large features. 
small black eyes, and rather an acid expression. She 
was not a favourite of Mrs. Leslie’s, for she had a 
harsh voice, and was apt to speak disparagingly of 
her neighbours. 

“And how are you?” asked the rector’s wife, 
shaking hands with the old lady. 

“Middling, middling,” was the reply; “but my 
leg is that bad, I can’t get further than the pump, 
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as you know, ma’am. And if I do go out for a drop 
of water I must shut my door, or them cats would 
come in an’ make fine work. How on earth Widow 
Mann can fussicate them critturs so, I can’t think— 
the nasty things! I1f you'll believe it, ma’am, the 
other morn, when I was in the back’us doing about 
a bit, if that there black cat didn’t creep in as sly 
as sly, an’ had the audaciousness to set itself down 
on this very cushioned chair that I’m a-settin’ in 
now! Oh, I’ve a lot to put up with, I can tell ye! 
To have such dirty ways as Widow Mann's on one side 
of ye, and such a woman as Patience on t’other !” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Gammer,” interposed her young 
visitor, “we must all try and forget our worries by 
keeping our blessings in mind. See, I’ve brought 
you such a nice little pudding. You will enjoy it 
so much for your tea to-night.” 

The widow rose from her chair and dropped a curtsey. 
“Thank you kindly,” she said, as she placed the dish 
on the table. “But for all that, ma’am, I hope as 
it ll never be your luck to live nigh a sister-in-law, 
for they ’’re worse nor cats, I assure you! For what 
do you think that Patience be a-spreading about 
against me now?” (Mrs. Leslie knew well what was 
coming—she had heard the same story repeated by 
widow Gammer on each of her visits to the cottage.) 
“She do say,” continued the old woman, “ that my 
tongue drove my poor dear man to his grave! She 
say that I worrited him to death! That I was for 
ever a-ratin’ o’ he till he could bear no more.” 

“There, there,” interposed Mrs. Leslie. “do let 
bygones be bygones. You know I’ve often told you 
how poor old Patience grieves over that ill-judged 
speech of hers, spoken so long ago. If only you 
would forgive her, she is willing to do all she can 
to be friends,” 

“Nay, nay: that’s too much to expect, ma'am. I 
ain't a-goin’ to do /jivr any il!, as she’s done me; but 
to be friends—why, I don’t believe the Lord Hisself 
would expect that o’ me!” 

“Well,” said the rector’s wife, knowing further 
argument on the subject was useless, “you know 
Wednesday week is the flower-show, and if it is a fine 
day I am going to send my pony-carriage to fetch 
the Blue Widows to the show. Now, mind you are 
ready by half-past two. The maids are looking 
forward to having you all to tea in our kitchen, and 
I hope you'll enjoy yourselves. What a nice balsam 
that is in your window!” added the young lady, rising 
to leave. ‘‘No doubt you are going to send that to 
the show? ” 

“ Maybe, maybe,” answered the widow, rather mys- 
teriously. Then, lowering her voice to a solemn 
whisper, she said— 

“That’s what my neighbours think, too, but,” 
she added, with a chuckle, “just you step inside my 
back’us, an’ I'll show you some’at better than that!” 
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Mrs. Leslie followed the dame into the lean-to 
at the back, and there, on a small round mahogany 
table, stood a beautifully grown pelargonium, covered 
with masses of pure white blossom. 

Mrs. Leslie gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“There! ain’t she a beauty?”- said the widow, 
bending lovingly. over the plant. “Just look at the 
green, just look at the white! I often says to myself, 
‘She looks like a lady dressed out for the Queen’s 
ball.” I never see the likes before. The hours an’ 
hours I’ve spent a-watching and a-tending that plant 
since my son that’s a gardener at Colonel Danvers’ 
brought it, a wee bit of a thing, last April! Nota 
soul has set eyes on it till now, ma’am; an’ don’t you 
breathe » word to anyone, ma'am, For I’ve set my 


heart on getting the first prize for window-plants-— 
that’s four shillings—and I don’t want a soul to know 
They ’re thinking it’s the 


of it till the show-day. 
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balsam I’m going to show, and they ’re mighty mis- 
took !—The first prize’ll be yours, my beauty.” she 
added, addressing the pelargonium as if it had been 
a pet child. 

After bestowing due praise on the treasured plant, 
Mrs. Leslie left the cottage, inwardly. wondering at 
the varied traits, both good and bad, which were 
so strangely mingled together in old Widow Gammer’s 
character. 

The afternoon sun was shining full on Patience 
Gammer’s room. The little woman had removed 
the big fuchsia that always stood on the window-sill, 
and was seated close by the window, sewing. Patience, 
the third Blue Widow, was a small thin woman, 
exquisitely neat and clean in person. The walls of 
her poorly furnished room were quite gay with 
coloured prints. These, she proudly told all visitors, 
were presents from her neighbours at Christmas-time, 








“*There! ain't she a beauty?’ ” 




















Patience had never learnt to read, but it was known 
that she was extremely fond of pictures. 

And now she rose, and welcomed Mrs. Leslie with 
both hands. 

“ Right pleased I am to see you, dear Miss Eveline,” 
she exclaimed. (The old lady had known Mrs. Leslie 
from a child, and was apt to forget that she was a 
matron of three or four years’ standing.) 

“And what are you so busy about?” asked the 
visitor. 

The old woman rubbed her spectacles, and replaced 

them carefully in their case. 

“Little did I ever expect to live to see a flower- 
show in Snelling,” she said ; “and I thought, though 
I shall be eighty years come Michaelmas, I’d dearly 
love to do a bit o’ sewin’ for the show, an’ I thought 
I couldn’t do better than to make a night-shift. For 
you see, ma’am, I shall need something nice an’ white 
to be laid out in; an’ I thought, please God, I’d get 
it done in time for the show, and afterwards it’d be 
ready for me whenever my time came.” 

Mrs. Leslie took the work from her and examined 
it. The night-gown was of fine white calico beauti- 
fully put together, and the stitching on the bands 
would not have disgraced a yirl in the Siath Stand- 
ard. 

“You naughty old Patience!” she exclaimed, “ to 
try your eyes in this way! Are you very hard up 
now? Can it be the prize-money you want so badly?” 

“Nay, nay, my dearie; don’t fret about me! It’s 
a deal of pleasure I’ve had from that there shift. 

You'd hardly credit the beautiful thoughts I ’ve had, 
miss (ma’am, 2n’ begging your pardon !), while I ‘ve 
sat in this window, with the sun a-shining so bright 
so that even my old eyes could see to doit. It'll be 
my winding-sheet, you see, an’ I picture to myself 
how our Lord’s mother must have chosen the best 
and finest calico she could find to wrap her dear Son 
in. And then it comes upon me, so real like, how 
He died an’ was buried, just as I shall die an’ be 
buried too. My cousin’s daughter, Esther Drew, she 
chose it for me—let’s see—Tuesday was a fortnight. 
She got it at Edgar’s, in the Market Place. Isn’t it 
a beautiful piece? Four yards at sixpence ha’penny : 
that’s what it was, ma’am. I’ve been saving up for 
it many a long day. You see. I says to Esther: 
‘Mind you get a fine piece, my dear, for I shall be 
laid beside my David in it, an’ I'd like it to be o’ the 
best when we rest together once again.’ It’s a silly 
old woman’s notion, I know, but I'd be sorry for him 
to know how pinched I’ve been since he was took 
from me, and how put to it I’ve often been to find 
a mite ora bite. But of late, ma’am, what with good 
friends an’ my rent paid by the rector, there’s little 
I wants for, except, indeed, to get my breath more 
easily; and ah!” she added, as a sudden thought 
seized her, “and the good-will of my sister-in-law, 
Sarah. The times I say to myself that text: ‘Every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give an 
account in the day of judgment.’ Scarce a day goes 
by, though it’s goin’ on nine years since her Andrew 
died, but I wish those ill-judged words 0’ mine con- 
cerning Sarah’s sharp tongue had never passed my 
lips. An’ I’ve prayed the Lord He’d forgive me, 
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an’ bring Sarah to forgive me too. But there—I’ve 
a’most given up all hope now she ever will in this 
world.” 

This breach between the two sisters-in-law was 
frequently on old Patience’s mind, and Mrs. Leslie, 
who was aware of her contrition, had tried in vain 
to persuade Sarah to forget and forgive. So now she 
knew the kindest thing to do was to lead old 
Patience’s thoughts into a brighter channel. She 
told her of the arrangement that the Blue Widows 
were to drive in her own pony-carriage to the flower- 
show, and were invited to tea in the rectory kitchen, 
and she added that perhaps the flower-show might 
be instrumental in bringing many hearts together. 

A gleam of hope lighted up the old woman's face. 

“Tt would indeed be a happy thing if we could all 
live comfortable together,” she said. ‘Poor Mrs. 
Mann, she’s well enough, but you can’t do more than 
pass the time o’ day with her, on account of her 
affliction. But Sarah an’ me, we might find comfort 
in each other. I often think when my last hour 
comes itll be sad to die wi’out a hand near. But 
there! I needn’t fret: I’m sure, with my weak heart, 
to be took off sudden, so that I shan’t miss for long. 
But it is strange that the only wall I can knock on, 
if I should want help, is Sarah’s. I doubt, if I 
knocked ever so, if she’d hearken.” 

“ Oh, I hope you will knock.” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, 
horrified at the idea of her old favourite dying alone. 
“Be sure, now, youdo knock if ever you are taken 
ill. Though Widow Gammer speaks sharply, I can’t 
help thinking she is better-hearted than she pretends 
to be.” 

Then, with a little further talk about the coming 
show, the band which was to play, the tent for 
temperance drinks, the smartly dressed gentry who 
had promised to patronise it, and so forth, the young 
lady shook hands with the last of the Blue Widows, 
and said “ Good-bye till Wednesday.” And presently 
the old woman was standing in her doorway, waving 
her withered hand to “Miss Eveline.” who quickly 
turned the street corner and was lost to sight. 


* « - * * * 


It was the Tuesday before the flower-show, and 
sultry July evening. The weather had been very 
showery all day, but now the sun was shining through 
asteamy atmosphere. Long shadows fell across the 
new-mown fields and the slowly yellowing corn. 

Widow Gammer had placed the pelargonium on the 
centre of her deal kitchen table, and was walking 
slowly round it, giving it a last survey, removing any 
particle of withered leaf or any fallen white petal. 
It was indeed a lovely plant, and the old woman's 
small dark eyes glittered with pride and admiration. 
It would be difficnlt to say which gave her most 
satisfaction: the fact that her geranium would be one 
of the handsomest plants at the show, or the con- 
templation of the surprise and possible envy of her 
neighbours. 

Next door, little Widow Gammer sat close up in her 
window. The moist heat oppressed her. She hada 
unfastened her gown at the throat, and had pushed 


back her white cap. On her lap lay, smoothly folded, 
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the fine white night-gown, That very afternoon 
she had put the last stitches to it, and now it was 
lying under her thin clasped hands, all ready for the 
morrow. 

Patience was not thinking much of her gown now, 
still less of the use it would ultimately be put to. 
Her thoughts were happy—earthly thoughts, all of 
the coming show. She pictured all she would see: 
the tents with the vegetables and flowers; the flags 
flying, the band playing; the ladies in their bright 
gowns, the troops of children. Surely there never 
had been such a festive scene in the village; and to 
think she should live to see such gaiety in her old 
age, and drive, like a lady, in Miss Eveline’s own 
pony-carriage! Hark! there was a rumble of distant 
thunder. Dear, dear! how hard her breath seemed, 
to be sure! She would open the door, and get all the 
air she could. 

As Patience did this, she caught sight of Sarah, 
leaning over her little garden-gate. She returned 
slowly, sat down again in her roomy arm-chair, 
placing the white night-gown carefully on the table 
beside her. 

Ah! she hoped Sarah’s balsam would get a prize. 
“Tt was good, surely, for even old folk to have plea- 
sure ; it made them kinder to other folk.” She herself, 
with the thought of to-morrow’s pleasures, felt a love 
to all the world to-night. Yes, a love for ail, even for 
those who did not love her. Ah! what was that shoot 
of pain in her side?—it took away her breath. She, 
that was nigh on eighty, what was she doing thinking 
of pleasure here on earth? Patience gave a faint 
smile at the idea, even in the midst of her gasping. 
Wasn’t that her winding-sheet at hand on the table? 
“David! David, my man, is it you, love? Nay, nay, 
Patience woman, the pain in the side makes you ‘most 
daft. David’s been buried this fifty year. Ah, the 
pain again! Lord, Thou told me that day I sewed 
in the sleeve-gussets that Thou knowest all about 
pain—help me, dv! Ah, the pain, the pain! Help 
me! Help me!” 

She had crawled, half unconsciously, to the wall 
that divided her room from Sarah’s, and now, with a 
God-given strength, she thumped hard upon it. As 
she brushed by her table, the night-gown was caught, 
and fell in a heap on the floor. Then she sank back 
in a faint on her old mahogany arm-chair. 

Next door, Sarah was busy getting her tea, when 
she heard the knocking. Hers was an entirely un- 
cultured, and therefore illogical. mind. So it came 
to pass that as soon as she heard the knock, without 
the least analysis of motive, without any definite 
reasoning on the subject, she hurried out of her house. 
In another minute she had stepped across her enemy’s 
threshold. We know what she saw. 

Though Sarah was afflicted with a “ bad leg,” she 
was a strong big woman. Without much difficulty 
she succeeded in lifting the small spare form and 
laying it on the bed. She loosened her clothes, 





bathed her head, chafed her limbs, and tended her 
as best she could. 

The distant thunder drew nearer. 
lighted up the fast-darkening 
streamed down in 


Flash after flash 
room. The rain 


torrents. The eight-day clock 
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kept up its persistent tick, tick, but, save for that, 
no sound was heard in the room but an occasional 
moan from Patience. 

“There's our bread to be fetched i’ the morn,” said 


Sarah to herself. (The widows received bread from 
“the parish” each Wednesday.) “I must give Bob 
Sawyer a ha’penny to fetch it for us both. I'll not 
leave her. An’ then, as soon as can be, I must send 
for Dr. Mason.” 

And so Sarah sat, watching the long night through. 
The storm rolled over, everything became deathly 
still ; only the tick, tick of the clock went on mono- 
tonously. 

For hours Patience lay in a half-conscious state, 
talking in snatches about people who had long been 
David; about Patty, the 
daughter she had nursed through consumption ; of 
the baby David, who had died in her arms of convul- 
sions more than fifty years before. Towards four in 
the morning she opened her eyes. The sparrows 
were chattering in the thatch, the morning light 
came in through the window. Patience lay quietly 
looking at all the familiar objects in her room. 
Suddenly she became aware of the figure seated in 
her own arm-chair. By degrees the events of the 
past evening returned to her. She had knocked for 
Sarah: Sarah had come. Yes, that was her sister-in- 
law seated in the chair! God had heard her prayer ; 
the idle word was forgiven—Sarah was with her ! 

“Thank God!” was uttered, in such strong tones 
that Sarah, who was dozing, was awakened. She got 
up quickly and stood by the bed. 

“ Patience ! ” 

“ Sarah !” 

The two old women clasped each other's hands. 

For more than a minute not a word was spoken. 

“Tt’s all right, Patience,” said Sarah, in her usual 
brusque way. “Don’t fret no more about such an 
old fool as me.” 

“Thank God !” exclaimed Patience again. A light 
shone in those eyes that were already becoming 
dimmed by death. 

“Thou ‘lt lay me out, Sarah, in that shift yonder,” 
she whispered. “No need to send it to the show. 
There’s been rain, eh? I hope it’s a fine day for ‘em 
all. If I be gone, don’t let folks know till the 
morrow. Keep the blind up. It might spoil the 
pleasure o’ some, an’ a corpse ain’t worth that!” 

“T ll see to it,” was all Sarah said, but it sufficed 
to content the dying woman. 

Patience did not speak again, but lay with shut 
eyes, and now and then a moan escaped from her. 
But in about half an hour’s time she suddenly sat 
up in bed, threw her arms forward, and with one cry 
fell back dead. 

The blind was left drawn up, and the sun of a 
glorious July day poured into the cottage. 


* * * * * * 


By eight o'clock the village street was all in a 
bustle. Wheelbarrows and hand-carts were plying 
backwards and forwards with the cottagers’ con- 
tributions of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

Sarah had previously arranged with Jabez Barnes 
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that he should fetch her plant—the balsam, as was 
generally supposed. So about nine o'clock Sarah saw 
him stop at her gate with his barrow. She went out 
to him. 

“A fine day for us, ma’am,” he called out. “ Ha’ 
ye got the plant ready for me to tak’? ” 

“No. Iain’t goin’ to show aught this year, Jabez. 
My neighbour is in wants o’ me. I can’t spare time 
nor thought now for the show.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the man; “but I 
Suppose you know your own business. I’m sorry I 
can’t oblige ye” ; and he was just moving on. 

“But you can, you can!” called Sarah : “ leastways, 
if ye can keep a mum tongue in ye head.” 

“That Ican! Ye know Jabez Barnes well enough 
to know that !” 

Sarah went close to the gate. 

“ Patience is ill,” she whispered. ‘I want the doctor 
fetching as soon as ever you can. She wants none to 
know, as it might cast a bit o’ blight on the day.” 

* * * * * * 


The flower-show was a great success. The weather 


“We know what she saw.”—p. 5 


was brilliant, and all the neighbouring gentry drove 
up in their best style. Never had so many carriages 
been seen in Snelling before. Everybody enjoyed 
themselves. 

But Mrs. Leslie missed two of the three Blue 
Widows. Bob, the stable-boy, who was to have 
driven the three old dames to the field, was so ex- 
cessively busy all the afternoon waiting on the 
liveried gentlemen at the stables that he had not a 
moment to spare in which to deliver Sarah’s message 
to his mistress. Thus it was not till the following 
morning that Mrs. Leslie learnt that the two Widows 
Gammer “sent their duty, but they could not leave 
home that day.” 

Less than a week after the flower-show a very 
humble funeral took place at Snelling Church. Mrs. 
Leslie, however, attended it, and laid a little cross 
of gloire de Dijon roses on the grave. Late the same 
evening she and her husband were enjoying a quiet 
stroll, arm in arm, round their garden. Presently 
they paused at the little gate which led from the 
rectory grounds into the churchyard. The two 
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stood for a moment, leaning over the gate, chat- 
ting. Suddenly Eveline touched her husband’s 
hand, and with the other pointed across the church- 
yard. 

“Isn't that the new grave—old Patience’s grave? ” 
she asked. 

“ Yes,” replied the rector. 

“But surely that is not my cross! Look, Leonard, 


how large it seems to be in the dusk—and how white, 
too!” 

** Let us go and see, Eveline,” he said. 

They passed together through the gate, Eveline 
hurrying on in front. In another moment she was 
stooping over the grave. Yes, she was right: it wag 
too large and too white for her little cross of roses, 

Sarah’s white pelargonium nearly covered the grave, 





CHARACTER. 
II.—ITS PLAN. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


**T therefore so run, not as uncertainly.”—1 Cor, ix. 26. 





= ———— | I the Christian life requires a 
AG high ideal, it requires also an 
mak  unfaltering plan. However 
We “| pure the ideal may be, it will 
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never be approached unless it 
is pursued with a fixed pur- 
pose and in a true direction. 
Z; The grandeur. of Christianity 
aid lies as much in the attain- 
sal ments it makes possible for 
us as in the sublimity of its 
redemption and the beauty and nobleness of its 
doctrine 

It is strange that few Christians perceive this gran- 
deur. It is, perhaps, like natural beauty, which those 
who live in the heart of it have never seen. I re- 
member meeting in this country a native of the lovely 
valley of Poschiavo, in Southern Switzerland, with 
its blue lake, its verdant meadows, its wooded slopes, 
and its faithful guardians the everlasting hills. But 
when I praised all these and contrasted with them 
our grey English lancscape, he could only reply that 
in the winter-tim? his birthplace was very cold. 

To train ourselves to sve the attractiveness of Christ, 
and to realise the exwanding and ennobling character 
which is possible to ws, is one of the most important, 
as it is one of the most fascinating, problems that 
each man has to solve for himself. 

For many people—indeed, we may say the most— 
strive to content themselves with narrow views of 
what Christianity offers, and with utter uncertainty 
as to the part they themselves are taking in God’s 
greatest creative work. If you were bold enough to 
ask them whether they are upon the road of salvation, 
whether they are serving God, whether they are living 
under the influence and guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
their answer would be painfully indefinite. They 
would express a faint hope that they are doing so, 
and they would sink back into the comfortless con- 
solation that they are fairly abreast of the Church 
of their day. 

Now, this means everything that is unsatisfactory. 
It is unsatisfactory to the development of their own 
eternal life, to the work they might gladly accomplish 
for the Lord, and to the sweetness, peace. and joy 
of their lives on earth : they are, moreover, in danger. 
They are not holding fast what they have. They are 
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being drawn nearer and faster into the eddies of the 
world. Their lamps are going out, and they are not 
ready to meet the Bridegroom. 

There is indeed a terrible imminent peril in a 
purposeless and unplanned life. We start when we 
hear St. Paul contemplating the possibility of his 
being cast away at the last. He was far in the front, 
and yet he felt the dread. He took his picture from 
the games that were played every third year upon 
that isthmus over which the Corinthians were look- 
ing from day to day. There were certain conditions 
imposed upon every competitor. An examination 
into the way these were fulfilled was held after 
every contest; and if anyone was found who 
had disregarded them, he was ruthlessly rejected, 
although he might have been the absolute victor. 
St. Paul dwells upon the conditions imposed by God 
and his own conscience, and he fears lest in the final 
examination before a more august tribunal, and 
after a more important career, he might be found 
wanting. 

Such unfitness may consist in character and in 
conduct. The one shows what we are, the other what 
we have made of ourselves: and Jesus very emphatic- 
ally declares that He will judge us upon these two. In 
the parable of the wedding garment He shows that 


our own idea of what we ought to be and to do will, 


not satisfy, nor our own unbelief or doubt alter the 
course of Divine justice. In the parable of the talents, 
He teaches that life is for wise plans and earnest 
action, and that the gifts of life are for profitable use. 
Here, again, it is not our own opinion which is the 
law or standard. It is the standard, the ideal of our 
Master. “Cast ye the servant, who is not wicked, but 
only unprofitable, into the region where teeth are 
gnashed and darkness is unrelieved.” 3 
That such an end should be possible seems to many 
a contradiction of mercy and love. But love and 
mercy in their softer and brighter powers are not the 
sole factors of the universe. The relation to one 
another of the many moral forces which work in 
heaven and in earth we have no means of knowing. 
If man will assume in one age that physical power 
is dominant, in another age that Divine majesty, or in 
another that Divine love absorbs or suppresses all the 
rest, his calculations and conclusions will be found 
sadly inconsistent with facts, and his conception of 






















human life and its responsibilities utterly erroneous. 
We need to be continually upon our guard against 
the temptation to obtrude one power before another. 
Theology and common sense must hold the balance 
firmly, according to all that is revealed, omitting 
nothing, and adding earthly importance to none. 

If we thus watch amongst these moral forces we 
shall see that there is good reason for all the rigour 
and severity so unflinchingly proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ. It is impossible that the purest saint, who 
has for many a year cultivated all the powers he 
possessed, and held them in solemn trust for God, 
should start in the eternal world from exactly the 
same position as the wretch who has prostituted his 
faculties to the basest uses, and been the enemy alike 
of God and his fellows. Either the saint must be 
unjustly thrown back or the criminal must be sud- 
denly, and with equal injustice, advanced. But 
neither supposition is conceivable. For God’s coven- 
ant with the saints contradicts the one, and the laws 
of spiritual life contradict the other. 

If this were but perceived, and if we could only 
open men’s eyes to see what the better life is, how 
easily it may be commenced, and how joyfully and 
successfully continued, we might rescue thousands 
from the fear—so deeply felt, yet so feebly confessed 
—of that darksome and dismal end. 

Our hope lies in the teaching of the children: in 
the training of families : in the high ideals of young 
women and men, and their loyalty to sound prin- 
ciples, to their highest convictions, and to God. 

St. Paul felt that the adverse judgment of Heaven 
must be avoided at all risks, and that nothing what- 
ever must stand in the way of purpose, effort, and 
toil to attain the chaplet of that life which is 
eternal. 

Therefore he made out his plan. The character he 
desired was before him; the plan was conceived so 
that he might attain to it. 

The plan began with himself; for this is the start- 
ing-point of every true career. The one essential is 
ourselves. It is with ourselves we have to deal. It 
is ourselves we must master. In the games of the 
Isthmus, every candidate went into training for many 
weeks. He bound himself by the severest rules re- 
specting food, drink, and exercise. His enjoyments 
were strictly limited; his prize was persistently 
kept in view. And the object of all this was to draw 
out to their fullest the physical powers and capa- 
bilities which he possessed, and to give him the 
freest and completest control of them. 

The Christian’s self-mastery is closely akin to that. 
He, too, must be controlled by rules which will not 
indeed diminish his freedom, but increase it. His 
spiritual faculties and his moral must be strength- 
ened and developed, and whatever may impede their 
action or soil their lustre must be pitilessly laid 
aside. 

Many begin with the process of rejection and 
reform. But that is a heavy task, and often it has 
little to encourage it. It is like a farmer who spends 
the summer in pulling out the weeds from his fields, 
instead of devoting the spring to the sowing of his 
corn. ‘The deep loam of the human life must be 
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ploughed, broken, harrowed, sown—sown with the 
seed of knowledge and of principle, heated and 
watered with noble aims and hallowed passions. And 
as the summer comes, and as it grows into the autumn, 
the passions of the saint will rise with the lengthen- 
ing blade, and gratitude, love, devotion, and service 
will fill the swelling ear. There is little use in begin- 
ning with the weeds of life. The soil properly pre- 
pared and filled will choke the weeds, and they will 
die. 

Again, St. Paul contemplates all the prospects and 
hopes of the soul. He does this in the spirit of Euro- 
pean energy. No Eastern mind ever fitted itself so 
aptly into the mind of the West. He will not be an 
idler. It is a fatal perversion of the teaching of faith 
if we separate belief from works. St. Paul in his 
writings is the champion of the one, and in his ex- 
ample the champion of the other. His thinking leads 
to his acting, and therefore he enters gladly into that 
which he pictured for himself as a Christian man’s 
career. 

First, it is a race; and in that race every step 
is run. He cannot tolerate the Christianity which 
wearies of Christ in half a year. He knew how easy 
it is to go back: and therefore he resolved that he 
would. like the runners, run all the race—every step 
of it—on to the goal. 

There is a healthy and glorious certainty and 
confidence in the Apostle, as different from the 
unctuous, tearful, sinewless sentiment of modern 
times as the valley of Hinnom was inferior to the 
height of Zion. He does not pause to ask his heart 
at every turn whether he is right. He has made sure 
of those things, and he goes on steadily. He was 
sure of his ground, that the footing was firm—the 
immovable and unshifting ground of the Lord. He 
was sure of the direction he ought to take, and he 
knew if he went straight onward he could not go 
wrong. He was sure of the goal itself, although 
it were far off,and might for many a day be invisible ; 
but he never doubted that it stood at the point where 
his life would close. And when the end was near, he 
saw through the gloaming the quiet sheen of the goal 
in all its peace, and satisfaction, and rest. “I have 
finished my course.” 

Then, he knew that life must be one long contest 
against his own enemies and his Lord’s. It was 
against his own body, so far as that was the source 
of sin, and he determined to vanquish it and make it 
his slave. It was against temptation from without, 
and he resolved to do what his Master had done, and 
put Satan behind him instead of before. It was 
against the enemies of the Cross—against ignorance, 
untruth, hypocrisy, divisions, impurity, crime; and 
the whole manhood in him fought on till the block 
beside the Tiber let him fight no more. 

The success of his contest lay in the fact that he 
was determined not to be overcome by evil, and not to 
challenge, but to reach and quell his foe. He would 
not fight the pliant air. Substantial enemies were 
close enough: he looked them in the face; he assailed 
them, and he won. 

A young man planning his character and career 
has therefore to remember that he must gird himself 
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with a strong purpose, that he must set up for himself 
the standard set by Jesus Christ, and that he must 
prepare by self-discipline and self-mastery to run the 
race and to fight the battles of life. 

His plan must not be framed for one portion of 
his life, but for all. His ideal is one of body, mind, 
and soul. It stands at the opening, it grows into 
grander proportions and more comely shape as the 
years goon. He is to work with all three if he will 
preserve them free from disease and fit for enjoyment. 
He will remember that the laws of health are as di- 
vine as the laws of grace, and that the intellect, with 
its perception and reason, is a portion of the high 
trust which God has lent him. He will fill his mind 
with images and thoughts which are beautiful, and 
strong, and true ; and he will be at pains to continue 
that education which is only begun, and is frequently 
blundered, in early days. He will discover that the 
natural gradually yields glory to the spiritual, and 
that the pleasures and faculties of the soul do not 
bloom of themselves, but demand thought, method, 
and culture. He will find that it is no weariness to 
watch and develop these, but that life’s interests are 
intensest as we rise higher into the being which God 
has so bountifully endowed. 

And he will let his plans descend thus from the 
greater altitudes of the soul into the wants and work 
of every day. His work in life will form a large 
portion of his character ; for with some work is almost 
everything. The poor match-girl works from eight 
in the morning till eight at night, and shen goes 
home to a rude supper, and often to a long night of 
toil. It is hard to throw much spirit into life like 





CHAPTER I. 
HE early morning sun was stream- 
Ning as cheerfully as could be 
expected in February into the 
well-furnished dining-room of 
Queensgate House, the resi- 
dence of Dr. Lisle, the leading 
physician of the thriving little 
provincial town of Bellford. 
_ The breakfast-table was bright 
with greenhouse flowers and the handsomest cf nlate 
and china, in deference to the fastidious taste of the 
master of the house, who never forgot that he was 
the son of Sir Theodore Lisle, Surgeon to the Queen. 
“A letter from Gerald !” murmured the first of the 
family to appear. Margaret, usually called Greta at 
home, was a sweet-faced girl of twenty, but not 
beautiful, save in the eyes of those who loved her— 
which meant nearly everybody who knew her. Her 
fair brow clouded as she looked at the letter lying 
uppermost of the pile on her father’s plate. Her 
brother Gerald was at Oxford. and though he was his 
father’s favourite, his brilliant talents affording 
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this, or to hope that it will raise us in body or in 
soul. But even a slave's life at Rome was made, in 
St. Paul’s time, a nobler thing because it was filled 
with Christ. And I am not certain that the lighter 
life of many in better eircumstances—where the 
struggle is less earnest, and where amusement is 
plentiful—is easier for the training of the soul. In 
all life that works not with eye-service. but under 
the sense of the presence and judgment of God, there 
is an eternal inheritance. 

The plan of character, too, will remember that 
friendship and companionship hold a subtle sway 
over every one of us. Companionship may be a matter 
of seeming accident: friendships are of your own 
making. Many and many a fair life has been spoilt 
and ruined by unworthy friends. Keep good com. 
panions as far as you can, and make friends of the 
wise and holy, if your character is to stand the test 
of trials and disappointments which will come to you 
as they have always come to the best. 

All this is open to every man. We can all resolve, 
like St. Paul, that we will win the crown, the reward of 
life which our Lord has promised. We can all watch 
that we sully not ourselves with meanness, unworthi- 
ness, falseness, and impurity We can all gather up 
the skirts of our garments, and go out upon that road 
whose only end is the gate of heaven and the city of 
the Great King. And whilst we traverse this pil- 
grim’s path, we may, and we can, take our part in 
the thick of the fight for that high ideal of character 
which we plan under the dread lest we should be cast 
away, and lose the splendid hope and firm assurance 
of an eternal reward. 









promise of future distinction, his extravagance fre- 
quently exasperated the doctor, to whom, as Margaret 
well knew, he seldom wrote without a demand for 
money. 

“You look very solemn, Greta,” observed Jack, Dr. 
Lisle’s second son, entering the room. He was very 
plain, almost clumsy in appearance, being thick-set, 
with irregular features and a wide mouth. But his 
unselfish good-nature made him Margaret’s favourite 
of her three brothers; although Dr. Lisle’s tellow 
townspeople pitied him greatly for the disappoint- 
ment caused by Jack, who had repeatedly been 
plucked in examinations for the army, until now he 
was too old to try again. 

“T'm afraid Gerald wants some more money,” she 
answered ; and his face clouded also. 

Just then the bell rang loudly, and at the same 
moment Dr. Lisle, a handsome, dignified-looking man 
of fifty-five, came in. He was always punctual. The 
hours of luncheon and dinner might occasionally be 
altered to suit his professional engagements, but 
breakfast was fixed for 8.30 a.m., and no deadlier 
affront could be offered to the master of the house 
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‘Gertrude announced that she was not going.’—p. 547. 


than to be late for that meal. He liked to see all his 
children gathered round him before commencing the 
labours of the day, in order to hear their plans for the 
ensuing hours, and discuss any news there might be in 
their letters. 

Immediately after Dr. Lisle, entered his eldest son, 
Arnold, who was a solicitor in the town. To him, 
perhaps, in virtue of his seniority and independent 
status, a few minutes’ grace might have been allowed 
by his father. But he never was late, being quite as 
punctual and precise as Dr. Lisle himself. Arnold 
formed a great contrast to Jack, who was carelessly 
dressed, in a well-worn suit of a colour which did not 
become his naturally cloudy complexion. The elder 
brother was a very handsome young man indeed, 
with clear-cut features like his father’s, and a well- 
fitting suit of spotless grey, which set off his good 
figure to perfection. It was evident that Arnold was 
on the best of terms with himself, as was pardonable 
enough in a rising young lawyer greatly in request 
in society, and much courted by all the young ladies 
for miles round. 

Gertrude, the eldest daughter and mistress of the 
motheriess. household, was at the daily church service, 
which she seldom missed. Miss Lisle was known to 
all Bellford as very, very “good.” She was constant 
in her attendance at the frequent services in the fine 
old parish church, whose tall grey spire was a land- 
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mark to all the country round; she was an enthusi- 
astic district visitor and Sunday-school teacher, and 
her shining example was frequently held up as a pat- 
tern to all the other girls in the town. 

Her place at the head of the table was temporarily 
taken by Margaret, who considered it her duty to 
stay at home to see that her father had a comfortable 


breakfast. Viewed from Gertrude’s standpoint, she 
was somewhat lax in her attendance at church. As 
she made the ‘coffee, Greta furtively scanned her 
father’s face, and his ominous frowns as-he read 
Gerald’s letter confirmed herworst fears. The doetor, 
however, made no comment. except to grumble at 
everything set before him. The kidneys were tough. 
and the toast was cold, and the milk hadn’t boiled 
properly. 

Perhaps he was secretly rather glad to be able to 
visit some of his displeasure on lazy Flossie, his 
eighteen-year-old and youngest daughter, who just 
then hurried in, buttoning her cuffs as she came. She 
was a saucy little minx, with a piquant face and 
fluffy light hair, who stood in little awe of anybody. 
She received her father’s rebuke for her tardiness 
with very little sign of repentance. 

“ Half-past eight is so awfully early for breakfast ! 
Why can’t we have it at nine, like other people?” 

“You know that father has to be in the surgery 
at nine,” severely said Arnold, the family mentor. 
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“To see a lot of poor people who pay nothing !” « 

“They can’t afford it,’ observed Jack. Dr. Lisle 
was always mos‘ generously ready to give advice to 
those who really had not the means to pay for it. 

“What I do, or don’t do, Flossie, doesn’t excuse you 
for being so constantly late,” said the doctor : so sharply, 
that for once Flossie did not venture to respond. 

“ Do you continue to like your new clerk, Arno'd?” 
asked Margaret, to fill up an awkward pause. 

“Pemberton? Oh yes; he suits me very well.” 

“ He is not a Bellford man, is he?” asked Dr. Lisle. 

“No; they ‘re from London. I rather pity the poor 
beggar, for I believe they used to be better off. 
There’s a sister who goes out as a daily governess, 
and a younger brother who's an office-boy somewhere 
in the town.” 

“ Miss Pemberton teaches in the Sunday-school, too. 
I’ve spoken to her there,” said Margaret. ‘“She’s a 
tall girl, with a nice face.” 

““Who has a nice face?” queried a voice at the 
door; and Gertrude bustled in, flinging her hat and 
jacket on a chair, as she stooped to kiss her father. 

“ Miss Pemberton.” 

“Oh! the sister of Arn’s clerk? Horribly uppish 
sort of girl, J think! She was quite rude to me at 
the Sunday-school.” 

“Why didn’t you give her a setting-down, then?” 
demanded Arnold indignantly. 

“T did,” responded Miss Lisle calmly. 

She was a rather good-looking girl, carrying her 
head with a dignity which gave her an air of dis- 
tinction. 

“Gertrude, have you called on the Claxtons yet?” 
asked Dr. Lisle. 

“No, father.” 

“Then why not? I asked you to do so a week ago.” 

“T will go on the first unoccupied day. But I 
really have very little time for ordinary visiting. 
Greta might go instead.” 

“But that would not be at all the same thing as a 
call from Miss Lisle, the mistress of the house. As it 
is a first visit, your presence is indispensable, The 
Claxtons are important people. who must not be 
slighted,” said the doctor, two upright lines pen- 
cilling themselves between his eyebrows. 

“T°ll see about ii,” tranquilly responded his eldest 
daughter. “Oh dear! this egg’s quite cold! Why 
don’t you get one of those delightful little egg-boilers 
like Mrs. Stanhope’s, father? Then we could cook 
them ourselves at the table.” 

“When I’m as rich as Mrs. Stanhope, perhaps I 
will,” he answered rather grimly.—‘ Have you finished, 
Margaret? Then come to the study for a minute.” 

It was with a sinking heart that she found herself 
alone with him ia a somewhat gloomy apartment, 
lined with locked bookcases. 

“As you children all seem to think I am simply 
made of money, I take this opportunity of assuring 
you, Greta, that such is not the case,’ he began, 
angrily pointing to Gerald’s letter, open in his hand. 
“In this Gerald asks me point-blank for fifty pounds, 
and says he’s very economical compared with the rest 
of his set. And yet I make him a far larger allowance 
than I ever had from my father! It is shameful that 


he can’t, or won't, make it do! Now, I wish to im. 
press upon you most carnestly, Greta—it'’s no use 
speaking to Gertrude, for her head is full of other 
things—that so far from being rich, I hardly know 
where to turn for r .oney.” 

“I’m very sorry, father. In another year I hope 
Gerald will have left Oxford. Perhaps if you wrote 
to him ——” 

“Write? I have written until I’m tired! Oh, these 
boys !”’ groaned Dr. Lisle. “Gerald a spendthrift, and 
Jack, after the immense sums I have spent upon his 
education, plucked irretrievably, and thrown upon my 
hands to be a burden for the rest of his life!” 

“Tm sure he’d gladly work if he could.” 

“ But what is he fit for? He’s too old for a com- 
mission or a Government appointment. Everything 
nowadays runs in grooves, and if a man’s thrown out 
at the start it’s a thousand to one if he ever gets a 
chance again. Now I wish you to understand, Greta, 
that with all these calls on my purse there must 
really be more economy in the house. The servants 
must be told to be more careful. I’m sure our bills 
are much larger than they need be. You will have to 
see after things more. As to Gerald, as soon as I can 
find time I’ll run down to Oxford, and see him 
myself.” 

Not sorry to escape, Greta went in search of Ger- 
trude, whom she found busily engaged in putting 
brown paper covers on a number of small books. 

“Oh, Greta! do come and help me to finish these. 
They ‘re for the children at the school, and I ought to 
be there now.” 

* Have you given cook her orders yet for the day?” 

“ Really, with all my parish work, I haven't time 
to go into all the petty domestic details. You can 
see to that when I’m gone. Be quick with those 
covers, Greta.” 

As they worked in breathless haste, Margaret re- 
capitulated what her father had said. 

“More economy?” repeated Gertrude. “I really 
don’t see how people in our position could live much 
more quietly. It’s the boys who spend the money— 
Gerald and Jack.” 

“ Jack spends almost nothing now.” 

“ But, my dear, those awful crammers’ bills!” 

“No, Gertrude, I’m sure father’s right, and a 
great deal is wasted in the house. If you’d go 
into the kitchen sometimes, and see to things——” 

“T really haven't time. You must do it instead. 
You undertake so little Church-work that you have 
plenty of leisure for these paltry considerations.” 

“But you are the real mistress of the house; and 
naturally the servants don’t think half as much of an 
order from me as of one from ‘ Miss Lisle.’” 

“Oh dear me, Greta! how you do worry! There, 
that’s the last cover, thank goodness! I’m off. 
Don’t wait luncheon for me if I’m not in.” 

“But you promised you’d go with me this after- 
noon to call on the Stapletons.” 

“It’s perfectly impossible, for it’s my hospital 
day. There, don’t keep me. I’m frightfully late 
already !” 

She rushed out of the room like a whirlwind. 
Margaret went at once to the kitchen, and, to the 
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cook’s great disgust, instituted a thorough search into 
pantries and safes, which resulted in ample provisions 
for luncheon being brought to light, although the 
culinary deity had emphatically declared there was 
nothing in the house. Throughout the day Greta 
remained fully occupied, writing letters, arranging 
flowers, running errands for her father, and entertain- 
ing callers. Hers was really a most difficult position to 
fill, for she was the actual, though not the acknow- 
ledged, mistress of the household, while seeming to 
defer to Gertrude in everything; for Miss Lisle was 
usually very tenacious of her rights as the eldest 
daughter. But as it was impossible that the house 
could be maintained at the pitch of fastidious nicety 
demanded by Dr. Lisle, without constant supervision, 
Margaret felt it her duty to try to gratify her father’s 
wishes, since her elder sister was otherwise occupied. 

She felt as if she had transacted a great deal of 
business by the evening. Gertrude, her father, 
Arnold, and herself were going out to dine. Just as 
it was time to go and dress, Gertrude returned from 
her labours in the parish with a large bundle in her 
arms. She sank into an easy-chair with an air of 
exhaustion. 

“Dogive meacup of tea,Greta! I feel nearly dead!” 

“What have you got in that great parcel?” Mar- 
garet asked, as she complied with the request. 

Gertrude unfolded it, and displayed some fine white 
cambric. 

“This is for surplices. There are two to be made 
by Friday morning, to go out to Japan in the mis- 
sionary box.” 

“There won't be time.” 

“Oh, I must make time. I promised to do them, 
and done they shall be. You’ll help, won’t you?” 

“We are engaged to the Fletchers to-night, you 
know.” 

“Oh dear! so we are, and I had quite forgotten. 
What a nuisance! I shall just stay at home.” 

“But you promised to go; and you can’t disappoint 
Mrs. Fletcher.” 

“T can’t help it. I cannot put important work like 
this aside for mere civility. If you were a good sister, 
Greta, you’d stay at home too, and help me.” 

“No, indeed ; that would only vex Mrs. Fletcher 
more.” 

“You are so very narrow,” said Gertrude calmly, 
beginning to work then and there. “Instead of 
feeling it a privilege to help our mission in Japan, 
you prefer to waste your time in mere frivolity. I 
wish I could induce you to take a higher view of 
things, Greta.” 

Poor Margaret wished herself in Japan, or any- 
where out of reach of her father’s frown, when the 
carriage came to the door, and Gertrude, standing in 
the hall in her morning dress, with an armful of 
cambric, announced that she was not going. 

“Not going!” cried the doctor and Arnold in one 
breath, and with equal annoyance. Mrs. Fletcher 
was one of the leaders of Bellford society, and her 
dinner-parties were not functions to be slighted. 

“No, father. I’ve got some very important work 
here, which has to be finished by Friday mornirg, and 
80 Mrs. Fletcher must excuse me.” 
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* Really, Gertrude, this is too bad!” said Arnold, 
irritated out of his customary surface calmness. 
“Your staying away will make the numbers odd, and 
upset the whole thing. You shouldn’t have accepted 
if you didn’t mean to go.” 

“TI did mean to go,” replied Gertrude, with exas- 
perating coolness. ‘“ But this afternoon I was asked 
to make some surplices for a missionary in Japan, and 
I couldn't refuse, althozgh I have to deny myself the 
pleasure of going this evening.” 

“Well, I know from experience it’s hopeless to 
argue with you, Gertrude, when your mind is set upon 
anything,” remarked Dr. Lisle, with a deep sigh. 
“But if you really wished to do what's right, you 
would please me by putting that work away, and 
keeping your word to Mrs. Fletcher.” 

“We shall be very late,’ declared Arnold; “ail 
thanks to your fanaticism, Gertrude! Teally, I feel 
so annoyed that I wish I could stay away myself. If 
you had only said before that you were not going, 
Flossie might have gone in your place.” 

“ Flossie’s very much obliged to you,” said that 
mischievous damsel, who had joined the group some 
time before, and was vastly enjoying the discussion 
between her seniors: “but she hasn't the least wish 
to go. You know I abominate dinner-parties at any 
time, even without the ignominy of merely going as 
substitute for Gertrude. I’m so glad I wasn’t asked, 
any more than Jack.” 

“Now, are we all ready?” said Dr. Lisle im- 
patiently. “We have wasted too much time already. 
No doubt Mrs. Fletcher will be very angry at having 
her invitation slighted bi 

“Tell her, father, I’m very sorry I couldn’t come.” 

“Tf you really were sorry, you'd put away that 
trumpery, and come with us,” said Arnold incisively. 
“T thought you professed to love your neighbour as 
yourself?” 





“Gertrude professes to love her neighbour more than 
herself!” giggled naughty Flossie. Gertrude put on 
an expression of ostentatious meekness and resigna- 
tion. “She loves her neighbour—in Japan—so much, 
that to make surplices for him she doesn’t care about 
upsetting the arrangement of a whole dinner-table in 
England one bit!” 

Greta, who had wisely maintained silence—as she 
usually did during family discussions—seated herself, 
and they drove off. Gertrude returned to the morn- 
ing-room, feeling herself the most ill-used and mis- 
understood person on earth, and yet deriving a mourn- 
ful pleasure from the consciousness of her heroically 
borne trials. Had she not denied herself the pleasure 
of a dinner-party, and meekly submitted to unkind 
reproaches, in order to devote herself to a good work? 
She drew from her pocket a small red-edged volume, 
entitled “The Strait Gate.” which served her as a 
kind of moral buffer in adversity. Her family knew 
the little manual by sight only too well. When she 
was exposed to adverse criticism from the others, she 
would pointedly immerse herself in it, the book being 
specially intended (said the preface) for use by those 
who had the trial of living among uncongenial sur- 
roundings, and were exposed to unkind treatment on 
account of their religious opinions. Gertrude read 
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two pages, and laid the volume aside with the resolve 
to forgive the others for the very unjustifiable things 
they had said. Gertrude went in for a great deal of 
forgiving. She liked to feel herself in a position to 
patronise others less deserving. 

Margaret with gentle tact smoothed over her sister's 
desertion as well as she could to the hostess; and 
perhaps Gertrude was not missed as much as she 
thought she would be. The bright particular star of 
the evening to whom all the men, and especially 
Arnold Lisle, showed the most devoted attention, was 
Agnes Shaftesbury, a handsome young heiress, who 
had recently come to live in a pretty place on the out- 
skirts of Bellford with her uncle, a retired clergyman 
of scholarly tastes. Her appearance was striking, 
with masses of auburn hair, and keen grey eyes which 
enabled her to take the measure of her numerous 
adorers pretty accurately. She was pressed to sing, 
and did so in a sufficiently ordinary manner ; after 
which, Arnold, who was very proud of his tenor voice, 
would not rest until he had persuaded Miss Shaftes- 
bury to join him in a duet. 

“We ought to practise together,” he observed with 
much complacency, as they left the piano; “ our voices 
blend so well.” 

“Do you think so? I fancied there was a discord 
once or twice.” 

“All my fault, I assure you. I’m rather out of 
voice to-night. I should like to get up some duets 
with you, Miss Shaftesbury. May I come round to 
Laurel Lodge to-morrow, after dinner, and bring 
‘The Sailor Sighs,’ and one or two more?” 

“T’m sorry, but I’m engaged to-morrow.” 

“ Well, I’ll come in some evening this week, in the 
hope of finding you,” persisted Arnold. 

Not long afterwards there was a 
general move towards departure, and 
young Lisle was foremost in collect- 
ing Miss Shaftesbury’s music, after 
which he handed her to her carriage 
with great solicitude. “You'll not 
forget about the duets?” he said, 
putting his handsome head in at the 
window as he bade her good-night. 

“Very superior young man, that,” 

observed the old clergyman to his 
niece, as they rolled away. “ Pleas- 
ing manners—very pleasing. 
Shrewd too, and certain to 
make his way in the world. 
So different from his plain 
younger brother, Jack. He 
zeally is a most awkward 
youth—no manners or con- 
versation. I pity poor Dr. 
Lisle for having such an un- 
fortunate failure of a son.” 

“There’s always an ugly 
duckling in every family,” 
commented Agnes lightly. 

“ My dear, you forget that 
the ugly duckling turned out 
to be a swan. No fear of 
Jack Lisle doing that /” 


“ As he spoke he lifted it from the coals. 


“Oh, I didn’t mean to be understood literally,” was 
her careless reply. 

“ Remind me to send Arnold my article on Mycena 
in the Dryasdust Magazine. He’s very anxious to 
readit. Yes, undoubtedly,” concluded the old scholar, 
as the carriage stopped before Laurel Lodge, “he is a 
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most exceptional young man ! 
CHAPTER II. 

Some families, like some nations, really seem to be 
unlucky. The Pembertons were a case in point, 
Long ago, their ancestors had been wealthy Lan. 
cashire landowners ; but Edgar Pemberton, their 
grandfather, fell into grievous poverty in his old age, 
and his son Stephen had failed in all his endeavours 
to earn a decent livelihood in London, He died there, 
worn-out and broken-hearted, when a comparatively 
young man, and now lay, with his meek, uncom- 
plaining wife and three little children, in a dreary 
metropolitan cemetery, where the gravestones stand 
in densely crowded rows. 

Three children, however, still remained to battle 
with the world ; and the consciousness that he must 
leave them totally unprovided-for greatly embittered 
his last hours. He felt it very hard, for he had 
always done his best: had been a kind husband and 
father, had toiled 
early and late, 
and denied him- 
self many things 
for their sakes ; 
but he hadalways 
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been unsuccessful in his attempts to earn a living as a 
merchant or agent, and pitiful poverty had dogged 
his heels from the cradle to the grave. 

There is a cynical old saying that when Want comes 
in at the door, Love flies out of the window. It was 
not so with the young Pembertons. Their privations 
only endeared them to each other: and while their 
tears fell upon their father’s coffin they resolved to 
face life together, and never separate. 

Marcus, the eldest, was twenty-four, and at fifteen 
had entered a solicitor’s office as clerk, in which em- 
ployment he expected to end his days, for want of 
anything better. His sister Helen, two years younger, 
was a very clever girl. Seeing the absolute necessity 
for a better education than that obtained .by fitful 
attendance at a cheap suburban day-school, she 
obtained a situation, nominally as governess-pupil, 
in reality as drudge, slave, maid-of-all-work in a 
Parisian pensionnat. It was a terribly hard life ; 
yet she pluckily endured it for the sake of the 
languages and accomplishments she thus acquired. 
She had a passionate love of knowledge for its own 
sake, and eagerly embraced every opportunity for 
acquiring culture. Poor as was her home, it had 
never lacked refinement. Her father was a gentle- 
man, even in his shabbiest clothes ; her mother a lady, 
though she took in the milk at the door with her own 
hands. There was something about all the Pem- 
bertons which indicated an origin superior to their 
present position. 

Both Helen and Marcus built great hopes upon 


their younger brother Ted, who was only fifteen, but 


clever and precocious beyond his years. Like his 
sister, the boy had a feverish thirst for knowledge, 
and every spare moment he spent over his books. It 
was an article of belief in the family that he would 
be a great man some day. The dream of his life was 
to go to study at Oxford. How it was to come about 
was not clear ; but, after all, the dream was no more 
unlikely than that of many a clever boy who has 
lived to become famous. 

But Ted was very delicate, and after their father’s 
death they decided to remove from London, which 
high rents and dear provisions make little better 
than a prison to the poor, and try the country air 
which the doctor urgently recommended for the 
growing lad. Seeing an advertisement from a young 
lawyer who resided in a pretty country town called 
Bellford, and required a clerk, Marcus answered it; 
and as he had excellent testimonials, obtained the 
post, at the salary of a pound a week. Helen found 
that there was a good opening for a daily governess 
at Bellford, and hoped to contribute largely to the 
family treasury. Ted was taken into a corn-mer- 
chant’s office to make himself generally useful, with 
five shillings a week to commence with. Helen and 
Marcus were very reluctant to let him accept such 
a post, but it was necessary he should work for his 
living ; and recognising this, with a wisdom some- 
times Jacking in older people, Ted went contentedly to 
the office, consoled for the annoyance of an un- 
congenial occupation, by having his evenings free to 
devote to his beloved books. 

The Pembertons occupied some humble lodgings 
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in the unfashionable quarter of the town; and a 
heartfelt sigh escaped Helen's lips on returning home 
one wintry afternoon from a hard day’s teaching. She 
stumbled up a narrow, badly lighted staircase to 
their sitting-room, which was papered in a villainous 
light green. There was a shabby pier-glass over the 
imitation marble mantel-piece, flanked on either side 
by a framed funeral card with a deep black border. 
There were six small chairs, an easy-chair, and a 
sofa of very bright red wood, and very shiny black 
horsehair. The ornaments consisted of two hideous 
bright blue glass vases on the mantel-shelf, and a 
basket of wax fruit on the rickety little chiffonnier. 
The carpet was yellow and black, and as the landlady 
had chosen crimson for the curtains, the discord of 
colour was absolutely complete. 

The gas was lighted, and tea spread on the shaky 
round table in the centre. Why lodging-house tables 
are always round, and always shaky, is a problem I 
must leave to wiser heads than mine. It was not an 
inviting tea, for there was no white cloth: a luxury 
which Mrs. Carter, the landlady, considered superflu- 
ous, save at breakfast and dinner. 

Helen Pemberton looked every day of her twenty-two 
years. You would not have called her handsome, as 
she appeared then, in her plain black dress; for 
beauty is much more a matter of surroundings than 
people think. Nothing could be more unbecoming to 
the complexion than those walls. But take Helen out 
of that ugly room, away from anxiety and harassment ; 
give her a pleasant home and indulgent parents, 
take her to picnics and garden-parties and beautiful 
places, and you would have seen her blossom into 
loveliness as if in a night. 

As footsteps sounded on the stairs, she summoned 
a loving smile to welcome her brothers, who en- 
tered together. Marcus also looked his full age, and 
had a pleasant face, with brown hair and eyes. He 
had the staid air of the creature of habit and routine, 
and struck an observer as not likely to succeed in the 
world. But Ted, the pride and hope of both, was very 
different. He was tall for his age, with pale in- 
tellectual features and piercing eyes, deeply set 
beneath a finely formed brow. The lad looked what 
he was—all brains. The Balliol fellowship he hoped 
for, really did not seem so absurdly unlikely, after all, 
in view cf the eager, clever young face. 

“Well, Marc,” said Helen, as she made tea, “ how 
have things gone at the office to-day ?” 

“ Oh, very much as usual.” 

“ And Ted?” 

“Oh, I’ve been running errands all the afternoon ; 
and, thank goodness, there ‘ll be nobody to order me 
about until nine to-morrow.—I say, Marc, I’ve been 
wishing I could go sometimes—say twice a week—to 
be coached in the evening by Mr. Vincent, the second 
master at the Grammar-school. I’m stuck in my 
algebra, and I can’t make top or tail of the Greek 
chorus I’m construing.” 

“TI wish I could help you myself, Ted; but I’m 
afraid I’ve forgotten all I learnt at school. Lessons 
from Mr. Vincent would be very expensive.” 

“He only charges two guineas a term for evening 
lessons. Perhaps, as we’re so poor, he’d take me 
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for less. It would be such a help; and I’d work my 
very hardest.” 

“ You work far too hard, as it is,’ said Helen, with 
a compassionating glance at his by no means robust 
figure. “Even now I can hardly get you away from 
your books. And I doubt whether Mr. Vincent takes 
pupils who don’t attend the school.” 

There was a large and flourishing grammar-school 
at Bellford, and Mr. Vincent devoted his evenings to 
coaching such boys as desired his assistance in pre- 
paring their work. 

* You mean, he wouldn't care to teach errand-boys,” 
said Ted bluntly. “No; I don’t suppose he’s ever 
been asked to coach a fellow in my position before. 
But, all the same, he ‘ll no doubt be glad to come 
and dine with me when I’m a Fellow of Balliol,” 
he added, with the sublime audacity of youth. 

“ Ted, my boy, I’m afraid you're taking too much for 
granted,” said patient, sober Marcus. “I can’t see 
where the money is to come from to pay Mr. Vincent.” 

“How much of my money have you left, Nell?” 

Ted’s small salary was always handed over to his 
sister for safe keeping, for out of it he had to be 
supplied with clothes. 

“Only a few shillings, dear. And you want new 
boots, and many other things. You had better 
relinquish the idea for the present, until we are 
better able to afford it. Wait a little.” 

“ But, Nell, it’s so hard to wait! Iseem to hear a 
voice saying ‘You must learn!’ and I feel as if I 
really must. If I wait, it may be too late. You 
felt just as I do, and you went to Paris, and studied 
as you wished. You can’t blame me for wanting to 
do the same.” 

“TIT am not blaming you, dear--far from it. But 
it is very certain you cannot afford to pay Mr. Vincent 
and find clothes as well out of your salary. And you 
must be decently dressed to go to the office.” 

She rose from the table as she ‘spoke, and that 
closed the discussion. Ted never dreamt of rebelling 
against the decision of his clever sister. The landlady 
cleared the table with the sound and fury peculiar to 
her tribe, banging the crockery pell-mell on a tray, and 
hurrying it down-stairs with such a jingling and 
clattering that it was simply miraculous that any- 
thing survived for use another day. 

Ted established himself under the gas with his 
beloved books, while Marcus sat down to copy a deed 
he had brought from the office. Helen. whose labours 
for the day were not yet ended, put on her things, and 
sallied forth to give a French lesson to an evening 
pupil. She would not hear of either of the others 
leaving their occupations to escort her, though Marcus 
insisted on coming later on to fetch her home; and 
accordingly did so. 

At ten she ordered her younger brother off to bed— 
a mandate he never resisted, though had he been 
permitted he would have liked to sit up all night 
over his studies. Helen’s kiss was quite motherly in 
its tenderness as she bade him good-night. ; 

“What are you going to do?” asked Marcus, as she 
opened a drawer, and came back with a handful of 
papers. 


“Only burn these. I was turning out an old box 





yesterday, and came across a quantity of old papers— 
chiefly bills and business-letters ; and the sooner they 
are destroyed, the better.” 

As she spoke she tossed a handful on the fire, which 
speedily consumed them. Another handful followed, 
and thoughtfully she watched them blaze. 

“Poor father! It made my heart quite ache to 
read some of the letters. Somehow I seem to realise 
more keenly every year what his troubles must have 
been. Half the documents were from impatient 
creditors, scorning his entreaties for a little more 
time. No wonder he grew at last to quite dread the 
postman’s knock. What a weary life his was!” 

“Ido really and truly believe that some people are 
born unlucky, Nell.”- 

“Time was when I should have ridiculed you for 
saying so,” answered Helen, throwing the last of the 
papers into the blaze. “ When I was a girl . 

“Why, what are you now?” 

“An old woman. Age does not always count by 
years, Mare dear. When I was a school-girl I used 
to cherish the most ambitious dreams about the great 
things I should do, and how my own unaided efforts 
should restore the fortunes of my family. I should 
have scorned the idea that it might be out of my 
power to do it. Well, I was poor Helen Pemberton 
in those days, and here I stand to-night, out of debt, 
certainly, but with no more power to raise the 
fortunes of my family than to fly. ‘No man can be 
more wise than Destiny.’ How true that is! I used 
to dream of Girton, and a degree, and an opulent 
and honourable career as a lecturer, Ah me!” 

“TIcan’t say that to be a lawyer's clerk is what I 
should have chosen, either,” replied Marcus. “ But, of 
course, I couldn't afford a profession, and then, again, 
I’m not clever like you, Nell. See, you have dropped 
a paper on the hearth-rug instead of into the fire.” 

“Well, it shall join the rest, for I shouldn’t like 
to leave any family matters exposed to Mrs. Carter's 
curiosity. I’m convinced she reads every letter of 
ours she can lay her hands on,” said Helen, dropping 
it into the grate. 

“Stop a minute,’ broke in Marcus, seizing the 
tongs. “It looks almost like a decd, and I should 
like to look at it before you burn it.” As he spoke, 
he lifted it from the coals, no worse for its temporary 
sojourn on the dull side of the fire. 

“As you like,” Helen answered resignedly. “ But it 
can’t be of any value, for we have nothing that is.” 

“Sure enough, it és a deed,’”’ he said, after perusing 
it; “but, I’m afraid, not worth much. I remember 
my father once told me the whole story. You know 
that our grandfather, Edgar Pemberton, was compelled 
through poverty to sell the last remaining portion 
of our family estates—about forty acres of land neat 
Lessall, in Lancashire-—shortly before his death. The 
ground was in the neighbourhood of extensive coal- 
fields, and grandfather was firmly persuaded that 
there ought to be coal on his property also. But prac- 
tical engineers gave it as their opinion that there 
could be none, as part of the land constituted what 
is technically termed a fault—that is to say, the 
coal-bearing strata ceased, owing to a huge mass of 
rock and earth intervening between them and the 
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workings of the adjacent collieries. However, the 
old man persisted in his opinion, and stipulated that 
the coal, if any were afterwards found, should not 
be included in the purchase unless John Foster, the 
new owner, would give an additional sum for the 
chance of finding any. The buyer refused to do so, 
and therefore the coals were exempted from the 
agreement by a special deed ; and it is that very deed 
you were just about to burn. Idon’t suppose it-would 
have mattered much if it had been destroyed, for it 
isn’t likely that any coals will ever be found. Still, 
we may as well keep this document for the present.” 

“Did they never bore, to see if there was any coal?” 

“Several times, I believe. You may be sure that 
if there was any it would have been found long before 
this. Is it not unlucky that our family property 
should have been near large coal-fields, and yet there 
be none on our land?” 

“IT suppose we should be rich if we had a coal- 
mine, Mare?” 

“Indeed, yes. But it’s no use dwelling on what’s 
never likely to happen. We must just make up our 
minds to be poor all our lives. Good-night, Nell.” 





CHAPTER III. 
A FEW evenings after Mrs. Fletcher's dinner-party, 
Arnold Lisle adjusted himself to perfection before his 
looking-glass, and sallied ferth to call upon Agnes 
Shaftesbury, his desire to practis: some duets with 
her being made the pretext for the visit. She was at 
home, sitting with her uncle over the fire in the 
spacious and handsome drawing-room of Laurel 
Lodge, as her house was named. Arnold began by 
producing the magazine containing the article on 
Mycene, which he rapturously extolled for its erudi- 
tion and originality. His glib, confident manner 
effectually disguised his real ignorance of the subject. 

“Really, Mr. Lisle, you will make me quite vain,” 
said the old scholar at length, smilingly interrupting 
the flow of compliment. 

“Don’t you think you are a little inclined that way 
already, uncle?” roguishly suggested Agnes. 

“I hope not, my dear.—What do you say, Mr. 
Lisle?” 

“T’m sure Miss Shaftesbury can only be joking 
when she brings such an accusation against you,” 
responded Arnold, with his most genial smile. 

“My experience,” returned Agnes, who was noted 
for directness of speech, which people graciously per- 
mitted, and even professed to admire, in an heiress, 
“is that all men are vain—more or less. At least, I 
can only think of one at the present moment who 
does not estimate himself at anything approaching 
his real worth.” 

“And the name of this modest individual, my 
dear?” said her uncle, who was far too fond of his 
handsome niece to be offended by anything she chose 
tosay. Though they occasionally differed about trifles, 
they agreed most admirably in all important points. 

But she merrily shook her head without replying, 
and Arnold's face broadened into a complacent smile. 
He was confident that she could only refer to himself, 
and was proportionately gratified. 
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With the delicious sense of lazy well-being natural 
to a man who after dining well finds himself cosily 
seated by a blazing fire, he lay back in his luxurious 
easy-chair, and idly watched Agnes as she sat dreamily 
pulling the long floating ribbons, which adorned her 
pretty evening dress, through her fingers. Her 
thoughts seemed preoccupied, and once or twice she 
glanced at the clock. 

With a very unpleasant start, Arnold came back 
from the realms of fancy to the stern realities of life, 
when the door opened, and “Mr. John Lisle” was 
announced. As the family failure awkwardly ad- 
vanced to greet the little group round the fire, he 
presented, with his careless dress and homely fea- 
tures, the greatest contrast to his handsome brother 
which could well be imagined, 

“Welcome, my boy,” said the master of the house 
kindly, rising to greet him. “You haven’t been to 
see us for a very long time.” 

Instead of replying, as Arnold would have done, 
with some graceful suggestion that it was not for 
want of inclination that he had not come oftener, 
Jack only blushed gawkily, feeling his brother's cool 
criticising gaze bent upon him. He had not expected 
to meet Arnold. He subsided into a chair, only to 
find himself sitting upon some delicate fancy-work 
which Agnes had laid down upon Arnold's entrance. 
Miss Shaftesbury received his apologies graciously 
enough, but Arnold. as he officiously smoothed out 
the crumpled strip of embroidery, had much ado to 
restrain the scathing rebuke for Jack’s clumsiness 
which rose to his lips. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were coming here to- 
night, Jack?” he asked; “then we might have both 
walked together.’ 

“ Because I didn’t know you would be here. You 
never said anything about meaning to come,” answered 
Jack, who was seldom honoured by his elder brother's 
confidence. He tried to tuck his thick boots, not 
entirely guiltless of mud-stains, out of sight under 
his chair, as he noticed the significant glance thrown 
at them by Arnold. The young lawyer had the 
smallest feet of all the men of his family, and was 
himself sitting so as to display his immaculate patent- 
leather shoes to the best advantage. 

“Are you going to the lecture at the Town Hall 
to-morrow night, Mr. Shaftesbury?” inquired the 
young solicitor, after a pause. 

“Let me see—on Savonarola, isn’t it? No; I’m 
afraid to venture into hot rooms ai night.” 

“And I don’t suppose, either, that anything the 
lecturer could tell us would be new to you,” sug- 
gested Arnold deferentially. “But my sisters wish 
to go, and I’ve promised to take them.—Would you 
like to join us, Miss Shaftesbury? We have a ticket 
to spare, and should be delighted.” 

“Thank you; I don’t know about leaving uncle.” 

“My dear Agnes, never mind me. I can always 
find amusement.” 

“ How many are going, Mr. Lisle?” 

“Only Greta, and Flossie, and myself.” 

“Don’t you care for lectures, then, Mr. Jack?” 
asked the host. 

“Oh, I can't afford to gc—at least, not to the 
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reserved seats. The tickets are half a crown,” blurted 
Jack ; while Arnold crimsoned at this fresh instance 
of his brother's want of tact. 

“My dear Jack,” he said, with laboured civility, 
“T did not know you had the least wish to go; but if 
you like, of course you can have a ticket. I had no 
idea you cared about Savonarola.” 

“His is a very striking history,” remarked Mr. 
Shaftesbury, with the benevolent intention of filling 
up an awkward pause. “No man of his age is more 
venerated at the present day in Italy. I found it 
most interesting to examine the various mementoes 
of him when I was in Florence. Do you remember 
our visit to San Marco, Agnes?” 

“T recollect that I had the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in persuading you to come away.” 

“Won't you sing something, Miss Shaftesbury?” 
entreated Arnold. “I brought some duets with me. 
in case you might feel inclined to try them. Will 
you?” 

She assented, and they tried first one and then 
another, but the result could not be called a success. 
Their voices did not blend well, and every now and 
then a perceptible jar occurred. 

“Tt’s all my fault for singing flat,” gallantly de- 
clared Arnold, as they concluded a strain with such 
an egregious discord that both they and their audience 
laughed. 

“No ; it’s my unfortunate want of ear,” said Agnes 
decidedly. Her worst enemy could not say that she 
was conceited. “My music-masters always told me 
I was deficient in that respect, and I sometimes 
meditate giving up singing altogether.” 

“But what a pity, with your lovely voice !” 

“I’m afraid my voice is as faulty as my ear,” 
answered Agnes rather shortly. She was not a girl 
to be won by flattery. Undiscriminating praise 
always. angered her. ‘Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Lisle?’ she added, suddenly turning round on the 
music-stool to address unlucky Jack, with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

Although his tongue lacked the glibness of Arnold’s, 
had he had time to think he would certainly have 
endeavoured to frame a contradiction. He had 
naturally a good ear for music, but while he was 
vainly struggling to find something appropriate to 
say, in the utter impossibility of being at once truth- 
ful and complimentary, Agnes quietly rose and left 
the piano. 

Needless to say, there was a terrible lecture in store 
for Jack when he and his brother were walking home. 
Arnold told him in plain words that he was a dis- 
grace to his family, and after his rudeness to Agnes, 
she would probably never speak to him again. 

“But I really couldn’t say she sings well, Arn,” 
pleaded the culprit. 

“ And pray, why not?” 

“ Because it wouldn’t be true.” 

“ What an absurdity! As if it wasn’t done every 
day! It’s one of the most ordinary conventions of 
society. And why need you come in to-night, Jack, 
when I was there? It made me look like a fool!” 
said Arnold irritably. : 

“I met Miss Shaftesbury in the town to-day, and 
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she stopped to ask me how it was that I never came 
to see her uncle now, and—and so I promised Ig 
come to-night.” 

“T wonder you haven't enough perception to gee 
that Miss Shaftesbury only invited you out of polite. 
ness—she never thought youd accept.” ; 

“ How do you know ?” asked crestfallen Jack. 

“My dear fellow, why should she ask you? You 
don’t sing, or play, or talk well, or do anything for 
the general amusement.” 

“Yes, I know I’m a duffer,’ was the despondent 
answer. “I wish I were clever like you, Arn.” 

Arnold proudly raised his handsome head. 

“The plain truth is, Jack, that I am particularly 
anxious for my family to impress Agnes favourably, 
because I hope that some day she will be my wife.” 

They walked on a few minutes in silence, and 
then Jack said— 

“I’m awfully sorry if I really did hurt her feelings 
about her singing.” 

“Oh! I shouldn’t think she would attach much 
weight to your opinion. It can’t be of any con- 
sequence to her, you know.” 

Despite this comforting assurance. Jack, who pos- 
sessed a soft heart, was so unhappy over what he had 
done that he tossed on his pillow for hours, long after 
Arnold was sleeping the sleep of the just. Conquering 
his natural shyness, he went round to Laurel Lodge 
next morning to make the amende honorable. The 
parlourmaid said that Miss Shaftesbury was in the 
conservatory, and his heart beat fast as she conducted 
him thither, for he was a highly sensitive mortal, 
although most people, deceived by his plain and un- 
demonstrative exterior, never suspected it, The blos- 
soming creepers hanging from the roof, and the 
wealth of lovely flowers blooming all round, made 
such a charming setting for Agnes’ striking beauty, 
that misty confused recollections of the goddess Flora, 
and all the poetry he had ever read—which was not 
much—came surging into Jack’s brain as he beheld 
her, busy with her scissors and watering-pot. He had 
been fearing a withering rebuke for his gaucheric the 
previous night, but Miss Shaftesbury greeted him 
with such unaffected friendliness that even as he 
commenced his stammering apology he felt that it 
was not needed. 

“Pray don’t say any more. 
gave it another thought.” 

So then, Arnold had been right! 

“Of course, I might have known better than to 
imagine you would care about my opinion,” said Jack 
humbly, “And besides, I’ve no right to criticise any- 
body when I’m such a miserable failure myself.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” urged Agnes kindly. 

“I feel it, though, Miss Shaftesbury. If I were 
only like Arnold or Gerald, clever and well-read, and 
able to hold my own in society, instead of always 
doing and saying the wrong thing HY 

He could not finish the sentence, for something 
choked his utterance. He had not intended to say 
anything of the kind to Agnes, with whom he was 
much less intimate than the rest of his family ; but 
the gentle sympathy of her manner had led him on 
unawares, 
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“You underrate yourself, Mr. 
Lisle—it is a great pity,” said 
the heiress in her decided way. 
“Now I want you to look at 
my flowers—I am very proud of 
them, and do a great deal here 
myself. Would you like some 
of these Parma violets for a 
buttonhole ?” 

“Please,” said Jack, awkwardly 
enough. The mere idea of hav- 
ing flowers gathered for him by 
those enchanting fingers set all 
his pulses leaping madly; but 
though he felt all that Sir 
Philip Sidney or the Chevalier 
Bayard could have felt on the 
subject, not a word of it rose 
to his lips. He intended that 
nobody should ever know that 
from the first day on which he 
beheld Agnes he had adored her 
with a worship as ardent as it 
was hopeless. 

With a word of clumsy thanks: 
he was sticking the little bou- 
quet into his buttonhole when 
the page entered with a note 
for his young mistress. Jack 
recognised their crest on the 
envelope as Agnes tore it open 
to see if an answer were required. 

“From your brother Arnold, 
to know if I will use this ticket 
for the lecture to-night. It’s 
very kind of him to take so 
much trouble.” 

“Thope you'll go, Miss Shaftes- 
bury,” said Jack earnestly. 

“Why?” she asked, with a 
Jaugh. “ Doyou think I require 
a course of lectures to improve 
my mind?” 

“Arn will be so disappointed 
if you don’t,” blundered he, and then erimsoned at his 
own temerity. 

* What a good brother you are, Mr. Lisle! I think 
you said you are not going yourself?” 

“If I do, it will only be to the sixpenny seats at 
the back. The truth is, Miss Shaftesbury, I have no 
money but what my father gives me, and as I’ve 
been such a frightful expense to him, I don't like to 
spend any more now than I can help. I can’t bear 
to think what the crammers’ bills must have been.” 

“But you are not the only one who has failed in 
these days of stiff examinations.” 

“No; but I know father had set his heart on having 
one of us in the army. I'd enlist now if he would 
let me; but he won't hear of it.” 

“Enlist?” said Agnes, who was carefully clearing 
the moss away from about the root of a fern. “Oh! 
I don’t wonder Dr. Lisle disapproves of that. Why, 
it would be absolutely throwing your life away !” 
Jack sighed. 





“He 





commenced his stammering apology.”—p. 552. 


“Tt seems to me that anything—sweeping a cross- 
ing, even—must be better than loafing! But I must 
be going, Miss Shaftesbury. By-the-bye, I hope your 
uncle's quite well?” he added, as an afterthought. 

“Very well, and very busy correcting proofs for the 
Dryasdust Magazine. 1 hope you'll come and see us 
again soon, Mr. Lisle, My uncle is generally at home 
in the evening, and would be glad, I’m sure.” 

Her tone sounded sincere enough, but Jack, re- 
membering Arnold’s assurance that he was only 
invited out of politeness, made a mental resolve not 
to come often. He had a great belief in his elder 
brother's penetration and sagacity. Besides, for his 
own peace of mind it was advisable not to put 
himself too often in the way of this beautiful girl, 
who was destined to be Arnold’s bride. He had not 
the slightest doubt of a fortunate issue to his brother's 
wooing ; for all his family shared in Arnold’s sublime 
belief in himself, and were convinced that no girl, 
however handsome or well endowed, could steel her 
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heart for long against the innumerable attractions of 
such a paragon, 

Even paragons, however, would appear to be not 
altogether free from some of the frailties of our 
mortal nature; for when Arnold returned home to 
luncheon, his tart, ungracious manner and gloomy 
brow made it sufficiently evident to his family that 
something had occurred to ruffle him during the 
morning, Flossie nearly had her head snapped off 
when she made some innocent remark about the 
lecture that night. Arnold was not going, after all ; 
Jack might have his ticket. Lectures were very 


stupid : only fit for silly young women, with nothing 
in their empty heads! 

He did not explain that he arrived at that con. 
clusion after receiving a dainty heliotrope-colourcd 
note from Miss Shaftesbury, regretting that a 
previous engagement compelled her to return the 
ticket he had so kindly sent. 

“What insufferable airs heiresses can give them- 
selves!” he muttered angrily, as he tore the epistle 
into the tiniest possible fragments, and flung them 
into the waste-paper basket. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


THE CRUMBS AND THE FEAST. 

YN old negro to whom the 
grace of God was a great 
reality said, “ If de crumbs 
dat fall from de Massa’s 
table am so sweet, what 
will de great loaf in glory 
be?” When the Queen 
of Sheba had seen the 
magnificence of Selomon 
and heard his wisdom, she 
had no more heart in her—behold, the half had not 
been told her. And by-and-bye, when the people of 
Christ see His glory, they will say that in all they 
thought and read they had not gained an idea of the 
half. All that they had here, in realisations of God, 
in communications from His Spirit, in hopes of the 
future, were but crumbs in comparison with what 
will be found at the marriage supper of the Lamb, 
and all that follows it for ever. The heart has not 
conceived what God has prepared for them that love 
Him. 





AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

Some years ago, in the Edinburgh University, 
there was a fine manly fellow, a medical student, a 
very Hercules in strength, but as gentle and lov- 
able as he was strong. He was immensely popular, 
the captain of the football club, and not a cricket- 
match was considered complete without him. He 
was a man of good intellectual gifts as well. He 
caught typhoid fever while attending the infirmary, 
and soon he lay dying in a private ward. One of 
the house-physicians—an carnest Christian and 
successful soul-winner—-spoke to him about God and 
eternity. The dear fellow listened, became anxious, 
and eagerly heard the story of redeeming love. 
“Will you give yourself to Jesus?” asked the 
doctor. He did not answer for a space, and then, 
earnestly regarding the man of God, he said : “ But 
don’t you think it would be awfully mean just to 
make it up now, at my last gasp, with One I have 





rejected all my life?”—‘‘ Yes, it would be mean; 
but, my dear fellow, i would be fur meaner not to 
do it. He wants you to do it now, for He has made 
you willing ; and it would be doubly mean to reject 
a love that is pursuing you even to death.” The 
dying man saw the point, and, apprehending the 
greatness of that exceeding love, he cast himself 
upon the Eternal Heart of Mercy, and passed away 
in sweet blessedness and peace. May the continu- 
ance and perseverance of Christ’s love—His pursuing 
love—be an argument with you who read _ these 
lines ; unless, indeed, you have already received 
Christ. Many a long year has He pursued you, 
and will you still say Him nay? Do not let your 
own past folly stand in the way of the salvation still 
offered—“ still”: but life may be quickly fleeting, 
and the “still” may be but very short. 


CHRIST AND LIFE. 

One of the last words of the Rev. Charles Stan- 
ford was: “‘ The more—not only the longer—I live, 
the clearer I see that life must be all Christ or a 
Christless nothing.” 


BIBLE READERS. 

Eusebius tells of one who had his eyes burned 
out in the Diocletian persecution, and who repeated 
in a public assembly the very words of Scripture 
with as much accuracy as if he had been reading 
them. Jerome says of Nepotian that by reading and 
meditation he had made his soul a library of Christ. 
Augustine says that after his conversion he ceased 
to relish even Cicero—his former favourite author— 
and that the Scriptures were his pure delight. 
Tertullian spent a great part of his time in read- 
ing the Scriptures, and committed large portions of 
them to memory. In his youth Beza learned all 
St. Paul's epistles in Greek so thoroughly that when 
he was eight years old he could repeat them in that 
language. Cranmer is said to have been able to 
repeat the New Testament from memory. Luther 
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was one of tlic most indefatigable students of the 
Bible that the world has ever seen. Ridley said 
“The walls and trees of my orchard, could they 
speak, would bear witness that there I learned by 





REMINISCENCES, 


heart almost all the Epistles ; of which study al- 
though in time a greater part was lost, yet the sweet 
savour thereof I trust I shall carry with me to 
heaven.” Sir John Harlop, a man of many cares, 
made the Book of God so much his study that it lay 
before him day and night. Joshua Barnes is said to 
have read a small pocket Bible a hundred and twenty 
times over. Roger Cotton read the whele Bible 
through twelve times a year. William Romaine 
studied nothing but the Bible for the last thirty or 
forty years of his life. John Boyse, one of the 
translators of our Bible, had read all the Scriptures 
before he was five years old. There have been very 
few eminent Christians who were not remarkable for 
their study of Scripture, as they had opportunity. 


REMINISCENCES. 

People now crowd into towns, and dislike the 
quiet and so-called monotony of the country, but a 
dlay generally comes to them when they look fondly 
back on the life they once lived far from the mad- 
ding crowd. They think then of the old parish 
church, with its spire pointing towards heaven, and 
of the meadows and cornfields through which, years 
ago, they wandered plucking bright flowers. Nor 
do they forget the deep, tranquil pond which was 
the home of the water-lilies. Very calming are such 


reminiscences of childhood upon a heart weary of 
the rush and hurry of modern town life. They 
give a foretaste of the rest of heaven, and make us 
think of Him in whom alone we can rest. 


A KIND FRIEND. 

A correspondent tells us that he some time ago 
asked a drummer-boy if he would get a furlough at 
Christmas and go and see his friends. He replied, 
very sadly, “I have no friends.” The father and 
the mother of the boy had three years ago deserted 
their four children. Still the boy did get a furlough, 
and found friends with whom he spent Christmas, 
in this way: A corporal in his regiment, pitying 
the boy’s friendless condition, brought him with 
him and kept him during their furlough at the 
house of his father and mother. They were poor 
people, but they were glad to entertain the lonely 
boy. In another way the corporal shows himself 
a true friend to the poor lad. He warns him against 
and prevents him keeping company with any boys 
who he thinks would injure him. Truly the poor 
are very kind and considerate to each other. 


“WITH BOTH HANDS, EARNESTLY.” 

The prophet Micah speaks of people doing evil 
with both hands, earnestly ; and certainly there is no 
want of energy on the part of the devil's servants. 
Are Christ’s able to outwork them? Certainly not, 
if they work in a left-handed or one-handed way. 
They must do good with both hands, earnestly. 
Both our hands are required—one with which to cling 
to the Cross ourselves, the other that with it we may 
rescue our brothers and sisters, 


THE QUIVER” HEROES FUND. 

We have several times found that the recog- 
nition of one act of bravery in a district has led 
to others being brought to our notice. Only last 
month we had the pleasure of chronicling the 
heroism of Charlotte Morewood at Intake, near 
Sheffield, and already we have heard of another 
case from the city of cutlers. On the second day 
of this year Joseph Hall, a boy of sixteen, was 
skating on Endcliffe Dam, when two children, at- 
tracted by some swans on the open water where a 
stream enters the dam, ventured on to ice too thin 
to bear them. and were soon struggling in water five 
feet deep. Hall at once turned to their assistance ; 
but, before he could reach them, the ice, to the edge 
of which the children were clinging, again parted, 
and three more little ones were submerged. Hall 
fellas he reached the edge, and carried down with 
him into the water another little boy. With great 
bravery the boy continued to keep all six of the 
little ones from sinking, and to force his way with 
them to the onlookers on the bank. We have for- 
warded the Bronze Medal of the QuIVER Heroes 
Fund to the Mayor of Sheffield, for presentation to 
Joseph Hall. 
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TAKING THE PLEDGE. 

When we speak of taking the pledge, we generally 
mean that we promise to abstain from intoxicating 
liquor ; but there are many other things against 
which it would be well for us to pledge ourselves. 
Here is the pledge solemnly taken by a society of 
girls founded in Melbourne :—‘ We promise to 
speak ill of no one, and to endeavour to do each 
day one helpful deed.” She who keeps the positive 
part of this pledge is almost certain to keep the 
negative part, for one thing that is positive is worth 
a hundred negatives. 


“SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERSITY.” 

“Men,” says Hobbes, “are never less at ease than 
when most at ease.” 

“Dut of the very ripeness of life’s core, 
A worm is bred.” 

The more things improve, the louder become the 
exclamations about their badness. Human nature 
is so made that the more it gets the more it would 
have. Rarely does attainment bring to it content- 
ment, or outward prosperity inward satisfaction. 
Nor are this discontent and this unhappiness with- 
out their use. The education of the human race 
absolutely requires them. 


FINDING AND BRINGING. 

A minister had preached a simple sermon on the 
text, “He brought him to Jesus,” and as he was 
going home his daughter, walking by his side, 
began to speak of what she had been hearing. She 
said : “I did so like that sermon.”—“ Well,” said 
her father, “whom are you going to bring to 
Jesus?” <A thoughtful expression came upon her 
countenance as she replied, “I think, papa, that 
I will just bring myself to Him.”—‘ Capital!” said 
her father ; “that will do admirably for a begin- 
ning.” Yes, if we would do good to others, we 
must begin with ourselves ; then out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth will speak for Christ. 


SOME BOOKS FOR PREACHERS. 

There are many books which appeal to a wide 
circle of readers, but which seem to be, first, for 
preachers. Such, for instance, is Mr. Spurgeon’s 
“The Gospel of the Kingdom,” the exposition of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew upon which he was engaged 
when the Master’s call came to him. It is now 
published by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, with 
an introduction by the great preacher’s widow. The 
work has all the charm of Mr. Spurgeon’s simple 
but forcible style, and while it is a treasury from 
which all may draw, the profoundly suggestive cha- 
racter of many of its notes makes it a valuable 
assistant for any minister of the Gospel.— From 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. we have received two 
more volumes of their “ Preachers of the Age” 
series. The first is from our contributor Dean 
Lefroy of Norwich, and is entitled “ Agonize Christi.” 
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Two of the most interesting and valuable sermons 
in the volume are upon “ The Divine Womanliness ” 
and “The Divine Manliness of Christ ” respectively, 
The second volume is made up of a series of noon: 
day addresses delivered in Manchester by the Rey, 
W. L. Watkinson, and here published under the 
title of ‘The Transfigured Sackeloth.” Preachers 
often complain that they have few opportunities 
of hearing others’ sermons, But in “ The Preachers 
of the Age” series they may study the methods 
and follow the thought of the most popular and 
successful of their fellow-workers.—In Dr. Hugh 
Maemillan’s “The Mystery of Grace,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, readers 
of THE QUIVER will recognise not a few sermons 
which have already appeared in these pages. But 
the thoughtfulness, the observation, and the kindly 
exposition of those chapters will only whet the 
reader's appetite for others like them which go to 
make up this most helpful and suggestive volume, 
—tThe latest volume of “ The Expasitor’s Bible,” 
from the same publishers, is on “The First Book of 
Kings,” and is from the facile pen of Archdeacon 
Farrar. His subject in this present case abounds 
with tempting situations for the exercise of his 
powers of picturesque description, and he has done 
them justice, and the result is a volume which will 
fully maintain the high standard of excellence which 
this series holds. 


FACE THE ENEMY! 

An old naval captain who had fought under Lord 
Nelson, said to his son a short time before his death, 
“Charles, when I am dead, examine my body and 
you will find many scars, but you will not find one 
in my back.” Would that every Christian could 
say the same of his soul—could say, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have resisted sin through thick 
and thin, I have ever played the man for Christ.” 
Alas! we have often turned our back on the enemy; 
we have not held our ground, we have not been 
the Christian at any cost. God give us grace to 
face our enemy for the future! Let us resist the 
enemy and he will flee from us; if we don’t turn 
our back to him, he will certainly have to turn his 
back to us. 


GOD'S KINGDOM. 


When an Emperor of Germany was once ona 
visit in a distant part of his dominions, he was 
welcomed by the school-children of the village. 
After the teacher had made a speech for them, the 
Emperor thanked them. Then, taking an orange 
from a plate, he asked, “To what kingdom does this 
belong ?”—‘“ To the vegetable kingdom, sire,” re- 
plied a little girl, The Emperor took a gold coin 
from his pocket, and holding it up, asked, “ And 
te what kingdom does this belong ?”—‘To the 
mineral kingdom, sire,” replied the little girl. “ And 
to what kingdom do I belong?” asked the Emperor. 
The little girl coloured deeply, for she did not like 
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to say, “ The animal kingdom,” lest his Majesty 
should be offended ; when a bright thought came, 
and she said, with radiant. eyes, “'To God’s King- 
dom, sire.” ‘The Emperor was deeply moved. <A tear 
stood in his eye ; he placed his hand on the child's 
head, and said devoutly, “God grant that I may 
be accounted worthy of that Kingdom.” Great as 
the Emperor was, he was, after all, but one of God’s 
animal kingdom as regards his body ; and no more 
than any of God’s subjects—for God’s Kingdom rules 
over all. But there is the Kingdom of Heaven—the 
Kingdom of grace, the place and the state in 
which God is King over all, reigning over His people 
in holiness and love—that is God’s Kingdom indeed, 
and well may the proudest monarch on the earth 
say, “ God grant that I may be accounted. worthy 
of that Kingdom.” In one way only can we be 
accounted worthy, and that is for the sake of Christ, 
who is all-worthy, and whose worthiness is given to us. 


“THE TREASURE-HOUSE OF THE WORLD.” 


When Sir Francis Drake was a young captain, he 
brought his ship to the Spanish Main through a 
terrible storm, and captured a town in which was a 
great deal of treasure. Before the attack began, a 
message arrived that a large force of Spanish soldiers 
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were in readiness, and this news caused some to talk 
of retiring. Drake encouraged his men with hopes 
and even taunts. “I have brought you,” he cried, 
“to the mouth of the Treasure-House of the World. 
Blame nobody but yourselves if you go away 
empty.” May not Christian teachers say the same 
to people who are inclined to turn away from the 
Gospel message ? 


THE GREATEST LOSS OF ALL. 


The following lines are to be found upon an old 
teapot in the Brighton Musenm— 


“The loss of gold is much, 
The loss of health is more, 
The loss of Christ is such a loss 
That no man can restore.” 


How many a gossiping five-o’clock tea would be 
hurriedly broken up if the teapot could speak and 
utter such lines as these ! 


THE BARE WORD. 


So much has been written about the Bible, that 
in some cases it keeps men from the Bible itself. It 
is one thing to read about the Bible : it is another to 
read the Bible itself. There is immense power in 
the simple Word itself—the Word un- 
weakened by any of the enfoldings of man. 
One sometimes feels inclined to say of its 
wrappings, “Loose it, and let it go!” A 
dying saint cried out, “Say words of God to 
me—give me some of the bare Word.” The 
bare Word seems to come from God Him- 
self, and it comes often with God-enfolded 
thoughts. Many beautiful and helpful 
thoughts, no doubt, do come to us through 
man—but the best for each of us are such 
as come to us direct from God. And they 
will come if we ask the Holy Spirit to in- 
terpret and to bring home the Word—the 
bare Word. 


DEFERRED DECISION. 

He who defers decision now, in the matter 
of giving his soul to Christ, may find that 
he deferred it too long—even for ever. “ Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation,” may have a very limited 
meaning for some—the now may be really 
only “now” —“ the day,” only one -day. 
There was a young lady who sat at her desk 
in her own room at the close of a mission 
service, and wrote, ‘I want to be a Christian. 
I have made up my mind to decide to-night. 
Oh! I had forgotten the Race Ball next 
week ; if 1am a Christian, I cannot go there. 
I will wait until that is over, then I will de- 


“THE QUIVER” PORTRAITS : THE VERY REV. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., cide. . . . I think I will wait a month, 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
(From @ Photograph by Samuel A. Walker, 230, Lezent Street, W.) 





then I shall have had time to settle down 
again to serious thought—a month to-night. 
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I will do what the preacher urged—give myself to the 
Lord Jesus.” Her diary lay open on her desk the next 
morning; the pen which had written those words lay 
beside it, but the hand that guided 4 
the pen was stiff and cold. Death had 5 
come to that young girl in the night, 
for they found her lying as in the full 
restfulness of sleep. Verily to-day 
only is ours—nay, not even to-day— 
no more than the passing moment. 
There may be no to-morrow for that 
which is left for the morrow ; and, 
should there be a to-morrow, how do 
we know what will be in it to distract 
the mind, to hinder’ the salyation- 
grasp, and make “Put off again,” 
“Put off again,” the story of that 
day even as it is of this? Some mean 
to put off until they are fitter, and 
some until there will not be so many 
hindrances ; but giving ourselves to 
Christ is an “act”—a thing to be 
done, irrespective of all circumstances. 
Do it—and do it now. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. 

Youth may generally be the best and brightest 
time of life, but it is not always. Sometimes it 
expects too much, and is apt to kick against the 
goads, because it has not yet learned the great 


lesson of submission and self-surrender. The child, iA 
as Browning has somewhere elaborated, cries for 2 


AT EVENING TIME, 


the moon and beats its nurse ; but the old man sips 
his gruel with avidity and thanks Heaven if nobody 
beats him. So in the evening of the days of 
many good old people there is more of those two able storehouse of information, well arranged and 
noblest things, sweetness and light, than in the pleasantly put. As the work deals with ancient 
morning. Or is it that the time of light and fra- religions and superstitions as well as modern ones, 
grance is at hand for them in that world where there its value to the biblical student is apparent. It 
is no night, and that they get a foretaste of it just ought to have a place on the reference shelves of 


before leaving this world ? every Sunday-school library.—Mr. Henry W. Wolff 
well calls his “ People’s Banks” (Longmans) “a 
MORE NEW BOOKS. record of social and economic success.” Any 


Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has made a series schemes which promote thrift are of interest to our 
of lectures delivered at Mansfield College during readers, and this admirable study of Continental 
last year the basis of a most interesting and valuable — methods is especially deserving of attention.—Messts. 
work on “The Church in the Roman Empire” Longmans’ “Simple Stories from English History,” 
(before 170 A.D.), which is published by Messrs. and their three “ ‘Ship’ Historical Readers,” are 
Hodder and Stoughton in one handsome volume. educational works which those of our readers whose 
Following in the steps of German scholars so far as work lies among the young should make a point of 
their method of research goes, Professor Ramsay seeing. Books like these emphasise the fact that 
arrives at results widely different from theirs. He we have left the old dryasdust methods of educa- 
calls to his aid all the results of recent studies in tion far behind us, and our very schoolbooks must 
archeology, in numismaties, and of his own wide _ be interesting as well as instructive nowadays.— 
travel, and the outcome is a work than which we Vegetarianism is so much misunderstood that we 
have seldom seen anything more inciting to study on feel sure many of our readers will be glad to study 
the part of its readers. And of a teacher’s work the subject under the guidance of one of the English 
there could be no higher praise than that.—Messrs. — leaders of the movement, Mr. A. F. Hills, whose 
Ward, Lock, Bowden and Co. send us a new edition volume of “ Essays on Vegetarianism ” is published 
of the late Mr. G. T. Bettany’s popular work, “ The — at the Vegetarian Publishing Office, Memorial Hall. 
World’s Religions,” a book which contains a verit- - —As we go to press we receive from Messrs, Isbister 
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avolume of unmistakably clever character sketches 
by John Reid, entitled “A Chronicle of Small 
Beer,” written in a bright colloquial style that gives 
them great freshness. 


SELF-HELP. 

There is no use praying to God not to lead us 
into temptation if we go into it ; nor need we expect 
Him to do anything for us which we could do our- 
selves. The Heavenly Father will not spoil His 
children in this way. We must do our little best, 
and then ask Him to better it and complete the 
work. He carries us only when we cannot walk ; 
He pities our weakness but not our sloth. 


TEN YEARS IN HEAVEN. 

On a Scotch moor far away from houses, there 
lived some time ago a shepherd. He was an old 
man, past all work, blind, and laid up with rheum- 
atism, so that he could not stir from his seat beside 
the lowly peat fire. To a visitor who came one day 
tosee him, and who spoke of the blessedness of heaven, 
the old shepherd said: “I know it well; I have 
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been in that place during the last ten years.” Then 
he told his visitor how, when he was converted, it 
seemed to him as if all things had become new, 
and heaven had begun to him on earth, and he was 
lifted above all his troubles into a region of wonder- 
ful peace. 

“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from February 23rd, 
1893, up to and including March 23rd, 1893. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 

For ‘The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan (65th 
donation), 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (35th donation), 2s. ; 
G. J., Birmingham, 2s. 

For Dr. Moon's Work for the Blind: *‘ Diss,” £1 1s. 

For Mrs. Pennington’s Free Dinners Fund: Pophleys, 


5s. 





* .* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions cencerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
mocements referred to in the pages ef this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and tipwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

73. What three indulgences does Solomon mention 
as the chief causes of poverty ? 

74 What penalty was inflicted under the law of 
Moses upon the drunken and slothful son? 

75. St. Paul bids us set our affection ‘on things 
above” asa remedy against indulgence of the flesh. 
What proverb teaches us the same thing? 

76. From what circumstance should we gather that 
the spinning-wheel was not in existence when the 
Book of Proverbs was written ? 

77. What two qualifications are the special marks of 
a virtuous woman? 

78. Which of the apostles tells us “a meek and quiet 
spirit” is of great value ina woman? 

79. What words of Solomon teach us the duty of 
reverence in God's house? 

80. In what way do Eastern nations apply this 
teaching ? 

81. Whom did God command to show reverence in 
like manner ? 

82. What advice does Solomon give to the young 
concerning their spiritual life ? 

83. What does Solomon say is the conclusion to 
which all true teaching tends? 

84. From what passage is it generally inferred that 
Solomon understood the theory of the circulation of 
the blood? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 479, 
61. Job went to God for help, that God might judge 
his cause and declare his innocence. (Job xxiii. 3, 10.) 





62. God seemed to hide Himself so that Job could 
not realise His presence. (Job xxiii. 3, 8, 9.) 

63. “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me? why art Thou so far from helping me? ...O 
my God, I ery in the daytime, but Thou hearest not.” 
(Psalm xxii. 1, 2.) 

64. God’s anger against Job’s three friends who 
had asserted that his trials were God’s punishment 
for his sins. (Job xlii. 7.) 

65. St. James. (St. James iv. 11.) 

66. As the voice of wisdom. (Prov. i. 20; viii. 27— 
30; St. John i. 1.) 

67. “They shall be an ornament of grace to thy 
head, and chains about thy neck.” (Prov. i. 8, 9.) 

63. “* Before I was afflicted I went astray: but now 
have I kept Thy Word.” (Ps. cxix. 67; Prov. iii. 
11, 12; Heb. xii. 6.) 

69. The ruby was considered by the ancients the 
most valuable of all precious stones, yet we are 
told, “She (wisdom) is more precious than rubies : 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her.” (Prov. iii. 15 ; Job xxviii. 18.) 

70. Wisdom is spoken of as “the tree of life” and 
the foundation of eternal happiness. (Prov. iii. 18 ; 
Gen. iii. 22.) 

71. “A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast : but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
(Prov. xii. 10.) 

72. Because Adam by seeking knowledge in dis- 
obedience to God lost wisdom; so, by fearing to 
disobey God, true wisdom, “the tree of life,” is 
obtained. (Ps. cxi. 10; Job xxviii. 28.) 
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A PAPER FOR THE 


ST of us have our times of 
depression, the weakness and 
weariness of our bodies acting 
upon our hearts and minds 
till things seem darker round 
us than they really are, and 
in our little faith we lose sight 
of the Mercy Seat, abiding 
still, though all else be swept away. Sometimes 
we strive to Azde the shadow on our spirits, the 
trouble and foreboding, lest the hearts of others 
be downcast and discouraged ; but there is always 
One who understands the inward struggle, cares 
for “the least, the feeblest of the flock,” and 
sends His own message of cheer and peace, wit- 
nessing that He loves us with an everlasting 
love. The very help we need reaches us by a 
chance remark, a text we happen to notice, a 
paragraph on which our eyes light by accident—— 
No: in these matters there is neither chance nor 
accident. God knows our spirit-need, and sends 
the help that shall supply it. 

Darkness and depression had come down upon 
a life and heart—clouds that were known only to 
the Friend that loveth at all times. Many ¢ 
tender token He sent—as He always sends by 
leaf, and flower, and sweet bird-music, and loved 
voices round His troubled ones—that His thoughts 
are mercy and peace, though He seem to hide 
Himself, and fold the clouds about Him. One 
day a little book found its way through the 
shadows, sent by an acquaintance—almost a 
stranger—who knew nothing whatever of that 
spirit-depression, but sent the message, “ Reading 
this may be seed-corn for time to come.” It was 
a little, quaint, old-fashioned book, with a preface 
by Dr. Isaac Watts, dated 1737 ; in its pilgrimage 
it must have reached many homes and many 
hands ; it contains the meditations of a Christian 
woman who has long since passed beyond earth’s 
voices, and, like the triumphant witness of one 
who wrestled of old with doubts and fears, the 
voice from the past spoke cheer and comfort anew 
to the heart whereto in these later days its 
message came. ‘I am now setting to my seal,” 
says this writer of a bygone age, “that God is 
true, and leaving this as my last testimony. I 
can, from numerous experiences, assert His faith- 
fulness, and witness to the certainty of His pro- 
mises. Into whatever distress His wise provi- 
dence has brought me, I have called on the Lord, 
and He heard me, and delivered me from all my 
fears. Oh, let my experience stand a witness to 
them that hope in His mercy—let it be to the 
Lord for a praise and a glory!” 

A preacher once took for his text the suggest- 
ive words, ‘let the redeemed of the Lord say so,” 
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A CURE FOR DEPRESSION. 











AGED AND INFIRM. 

urging the power of witness-bearing and of glad 
encouragement. We have too little to say about 
the Lord’s deliverances ; perhaps if we echoed the 
joy of the pilgrim-strains that have now become 
heavenly music, we should tune some other heart 
to praise, and pass ourselves from strength to 
strength in the remembrance. The humble 
little book became a potent comforter, as para- 
graph after paragraph breathed of thanksgiving; 
“Jesus, my never-failing trust,” wrote the saint, 
as she raised her glorious Ebenezer,‘ Thou hast 
scattered my fears, and been gracious beyond all 
my hopes—let me breathe Thy name to the last 
spark of life.” Can we think that He who is our 
hope and our salvation will turn a deaf ear to our 
plea, and deal with us less tenderly than with 
His sainted ones of yore? What He did for 
them quickens and inspires our confidence that 
for us, too, He has grace and succour; the Refuge 
they sought and found amid life’s storms is open 
to us still, waiting near to us—safer than any help 
or relief our anxious thoughts can plan. The 
wheels of change have been revolving many a 
year, but the Good Shepherd is still the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; why should we 
delay to prove His pity, His omnipotence! 
Through the shades of depression, and bowed down 
by our need, let us grope to the Eternal strength, 
“ known through all ages, hope and help of man!” 

In turning over the pages that give glimpses of 
the life-story that has passed so long within the 
veil, there is revealed a time of great need and 
difticulty—‘ this perplexity which Z’hou knowest,” 
says the writer—and each one of us can take up 
the words as regards the sorrow of to-day. God 
does in very truth know our perplexities, and He 
understands, as we cannot do, the full measure of 
the burden that is grieving us. The trouble was 
brought to the Mercy Seat, and laid there in child- 
like confidence. 

At the time of trouble, having recorded her 
prayer, the writer of the past century adds this 
memorandum: “This act of faith in God was 
fully answered, and I leave my testimony that 
the name of the Lord is a strong tower, and He 
knoweth them that put their trust in Him.” So 
one generation to another declares the goodness of 
God and His mighty acts— 


** We bring thee, Lord, the praise they brought, 
We seek Thee as Thy saints have sought 
In every generation ;” 


and we too, looking up to the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, bringing our every burden to 
His feet, shall witness yet He is the changeless 
One, in Whom His children have a place of 
refuge. M. S. Hayerart. 
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MY FRIENDS THE COSTERS—PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND WORK OF CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON,” ETC. ETC. 





5 FTER the Russian war 
broke out, in 1854, a 
youth at Cambridge 
volunteered to go out 
to the Crimea to serve 
in the Commissariat De- 
partment. He remained 
there until the 
end of the con- 
flict, and saw a 
good deal of the 
service rendered 
by Miss Florence 
__ Nightingale and 
f= - her devoted band 
of nurses. When 
he returned to 
England the 
young man in question received an appointment in the 
General Post Office, and he was destined to remain in 
the Civil Service for thirty-three years. At that 
time Mr. Spurgeon had only recently commenced his 
wonderful career in London, the striking services at 
the Surrey Gardens being in progress. The young 
assistant of the Crimean Commissariat Department, 
and next of the Post Office, found his way to the 
Music Hall; he was there arrested by the truth as 
proclaimed by the great preacher, and he became a 
member of the Church at New Park Street Chapel. 
The youth referred to was William James Orsman, 
who now, in company with Lord Monkswell, repre- 
sents Haggerstone at the Board of the London 
County Council, and who, in his early days, founded 
the Golden Lane Mission to the street-traders of 
London, the head-quarters being now at Costers’ Hall, 
Hoxton. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Spurgeon that he 
seemed to be able to inspire his associates with en- 
thusiasm similar to his own. He did not wish any 
of his followers to be drones in the hive, and he was 
always proud of a young convert who could make a 
sphere of usefulness for himself. 

This is precisely what young Mr. Orsman desired 
to do, and at that time London offered the finest 
possible selection of spheres for Christian work to 
anyone who possessed sufficient courage to take pos- 
session of one of them. In the Crimea something 
had been seen of heroism both in the field of action 
and in the hospitals; but to fight a battle with sin, 
squalor, and suffering, such as reigned in Golden 
Lane, which the evangelist discovered for himself, 
needed even higher qualities of heroism. I speak of 
Golden Lane being discovered the more simply to 
represent the truth. The condition of London in 
those days may be briefly described as in statu quo: 
that is, the state of things was much what it had 
been for generations. Golden Lane itself was a 
favourite haunt of street-traders, including costers 
and a number of nondescripts not to be classified. 












“COSTER,” THE EARL'S DONKEY. 


When Mr. Orsman first commenced the visitation 
of Golden Lane, he went alone, recommended by the 
Bible and Christian papers which he carried. The 
character of the low lodging-houses, the drinking- 
shops, the dancing-rooms, was bad beyond description ; 
but the lowest depth of all seemed to be reached in 
the shocking degradation of the children. If by 
coming in contact with such a place Christianity could 
effect a transformation, it necessarily proved itself to 
be a Divine panacea for the evils afflicting the people. 
Of this Mr. Orsman had no more doubt than Spur- 
geon himself, whose awakening voice was then being 
heard in the newly opened Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
The people might not understand their new friend's 
solicitude for their welfare, but they came to the 
meeting which he opened; and, what was perhaps 
even more promising, the children who swarmed on 
every side were attracted into the day-school which 
was also established. Asa young man, Mr. Spurgeon 
looked on admiringly, and was perhaps more proud 
of his convert’s success than he was of any other 
work in connection with his chapel. It was a day 
still remembered by some when the great preacher 
visited the place for himself, to give that extra- 
ordinary sermon to the costers which was among the 
most characteristic of his early utterances. The 
impression made was profound and lasting; the 
power of the preacher's voice alone was an irresistible 
passport to favour. What would not such a voice 
have been worth to its possessor if he had been under 
the necessity of loading-up each morning at Billings- 
gate or Spitalfields, and then of calling his wares 
through the streets ! 

At the time I am speaking of, the costers of London 
were in what may be calied their native state —that 
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is, they were as they had been for generations. of what was meant by a future state. They hated 
Though not so numerous as at present, they were tracts, not only because they could not read them, but 
already reckoned by tens of thousands, and as they paid because nothing more substantial was offered by the 


ready-money for their goods, they were 
eagerly welcomed by wholesale dealers 
in the markets. The stationary coster 
was said to be a descendant of the Old 
London tradesman, who stood by his 
open shop, inviting passers-by to pur- 
chase. The majority were 
quite illiterate, and re- 
garded the classes above 
them with suspicion or 
even violent dislike. In 
the old Chartist times 
they followed the Chartist 


BILLINGSGATE AT EARLY MORNING. 


leaders without knowing anything of politics; and 
such was their ignorance or prejudice, that in any time 
of agitation they could never understand any more 
moderate plan of campaign than that of at once 
fighting out with the police any matter of difference 
with the authorities, thus to settle the thing once and 
for ever. Their besetting sin was gambling ; their 
model hero was a prize-fighter. If any revolution had 
broken out, each coster would hardly have thought 
that he had done his duty to society until he had 
seized or disabled his policeman. Speaking generally, 
their ignorance of Christianity was as thorough as 
that of the heathen themselves. A trustworthy 
authority declared that not three in a hundred costers 
had ever entered a church or chapel, or had any idea 


givers. “Religion is a regu. 
lar puzzle to the costers,” 
said one to Henry Mayhew, 
“They see people come out 
of church and chapel, and as 
they’re mostly well dressed, 
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and there’s very few of their own 
sort among the church-goers, the 
costers somehow mix up being 
religious with being respectable, 
and so they have a queer sort of 
feeling about it. It’s a mystery 
to them.” Such was the coster of 
a generation ago: a man who 
could not understa?.d his betters, 
and who, in turn, was also mis- 
understood. Dr. Johnson had 
defined ‘“ costardmonger” as “a 
man who sells apples.” The 
modern coster more correctly de- 
scribed himself as “a cove wot 
works werry ‘ard for a werry poor livin’.” 

Notwithstanding his prejudice and 
however, the coster had one good quality : 
willing to listen to a preacher in the street as the 
Athenians of old were to listen to the Apostle Paul. 
He could not, moreover, help being well disposed 
towards those who went about among the poor and 
the suffering to give them what they most needed. 
Mr. Orsman thus had the advantage of one who 
commanded a hearing. He did not appeal in vain to 
the better side of those rough men; for being in 
earnest, and seeking nothing for himself, he made 
an impression which was not only lasting ; the coster 
had virtually to acknowledge that he had been wrong 
in supposing that everybody better off than himself 


ignorance, 
he was as 
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was against him. A little later on, when Lord 
Shaftesbury identified himself with the invasion of 
Golden Lane, and came down actually to visit among 
the people, as well as to attend their meetings, there 
was nothing to be done but for the coster to make 
a full surrender. He had spoken contemptuously, 
and had thought still worse, of aristocrats ; but here 
was one of the first water who was anxious to be 


his friend, and to help 
in raising him to a 
better position. 

This great moral 
victory was not won by making any compromise ; 
the plain old Gospel was simply applied to the 
wants of the people, being then left to work its 
own miracles. Mr. Orsman had the advantage 
of coming on the scene with what was to his 
new friends an entirely novel message; but it 
was one which was directly opposed to all of the 
people’s settled and hereditary views of things. A 
mere Sunday religion would have gone but a very 
little way in Golden Lane thirty years ago. Some- 
thing was wanted for all the days of the week, and 
that is what was supplied. Besides regular Sunday 
services, Bible-classes, prayer-meetings, a free day- 
school were established, a savings bank, a loan society, 
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as well as thrift and benefit clubs, To their amaze- 
ment and excessive joy, the costers and, others found 
that Christianity meant a great deal more than they 
had ever imagined. The one ambition of a coster’s 
life—one of the rarest of achievements—was to have 
a barrow of his own; and now, by means of the 
barrow-club, the thing became actually possible. 
Numbers of men thus obtained barrows of their own, 
and were thus relieved from the constant excessive 
weekly payments, and borrowing. The barrow-club 
was rendered respectable, if not actually aristocratic, 
by Lord Shaftesbury himself becoming a member. 
The earl paid his subscriptions, took his barrow, 
and thus came to be looked upon as head of the 
coster clan. Indeed, he was so in reality, and not 
merely in name. He was always ready to give of 
his time or money to whatever promoted their wel- 
fare. On great occasions he would occupy the chair, 
but on occasions that were not considered great he 
was found visiting—consoling the poor in their own 
rooms. There never was a man who more completely 
gave himself up to philanthropic work by turning 
his back on the allurements of aristocratic life. He 
not only felt an interest in a comprehensive and far- 
reaching work like that carried on by Mr. Orsman: 
he seemed as grateful as he might have been had 
the service represented a kindness done to him- 
self. 

The costers are now a large class ; their traffic is an 
advantage to the main bulk of the people, so that 
their more civilised notions and improved condition, 

compared with the past, 
are an all-round gain to 
our vast capital. Though 
the coster’s work is ex- 
tremely hard and his 
profits are precarious, 
he lives for a good pur- 
pose. When he speaks 
of himself as “a general 
dealer,” he means that 
he trades in anything 
which enables him to 
turn an honest penny. 
His ordinary mode of 
life is even lower than 
is meant by living from hand to mouth. When he 
turns out in the small hours of morning to look round 
the markets, he may not even know whether his traffic 
for the day will consist in fish, vegetables, or fruit. He 
may take a hasty penny breakfast in the street, and 
then go to Rillingsgate with the idea of “loading up” 
with the first, only to find that everything is too 
dear; and then he must hie away to Spitalfields or 
Covent Garden. When he thus rises with the lark, 
he cannot tell whether he will have “a good day ” or 
a very poor one. The most despairing time of all 
is when the markets all round are too dear to allow 
of the barrow being “loaded up.” If the coster can 
clear three or four shillings in the day, he will not 
be down-hearted ; and should he earn nothing, or even 
make a loss, he looks at the matter as philosophically 
as one could expect. That there are-shrewd business 
men among the costers who rise into thriving shop- 
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keepers is natural, but I believe that it was a far 
more rare occurrence for a coster to rise to a higher 
position in the past than it is at present. According 
to my own observation, it is quite wonderful how 
much Christianity will do for such men, even in a 
temporal sense. The bank established for their own 
use teaches them to save, and the evening for receiving 
deposits will be one of the liveliest of the week. The 
fact is also learned that there is strength in unity, 
so that the “London Union of General Dealers” in 
its way exercises as far-reaching an influence as a 
City Guild. The chairman, as I used to know him, 
might correctly have described himself in the words of 
one of his brethren: “I ain’t a eddicated person, but 
I know wot’s wot.” He proved this characteristic 
by rising into a thriving tradesman, having one or 
two shops ; and when, on one occasion, his errand-boy 
stole a bag containing nearly a hundred sovereigns, 
the police would not believe that such a man had so 
much money to be stolen. The fact was as stated, 
however, and “the general dealer” still continued 
to make progress; while he was well known to 
Lord Shaftesbury, who publicly referred to him as 
“My friend .” At first sight it may appear to 
be a humble thing to be a leading spirit among such 
humble folk, but in a way there is ample scope for 
administrative ability and enterprise. The costers 
have their grievances, like superior people—or they 
think they have—and these can only be redressed by 
spirited protest and united action. It isa great boon 
to have the free use of clean, warm, well-lighted 
rooms for business purposes at Costers’ Hall; for 
though public-houses offer accommodation, the beer 
and spirits the men are expected to indulge in do not 
stimulate intelligent discussion like ginger-beer and 
lemonade. 

But while costers in debate have commanded my 
admiration, they are perhaps seen to even greater 
advantage at a donkey-show. So far as the costers 
of London are concerned, this is now held triennially, 
and it represents one of those happy ideas which 
occurred to Mr. Orsman and Lord Shaftesbury. The 
last exhibition of the kind was h€ld at the People’s 
Palace in the summer of 1892, the prizes being dis- 
tributed by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The array 
of animals was not only striking in itself; their 
condition seemed better than anything else to testify 
to the far-reaching influence which had altered for 
the better the owners of such creatures since the old 
days of the middle of the century. Formerly, the 
spoken encomiums of Lord Shaftesbury would 
be even more valued than a prize. In his tour of 
inspection the earl would move solemnly from one 
stand to another, giving out unbiassed judgments ; 
and when, at length, “the general dealers” formally 
gave him a donkey, the animal was at once named 
Coster, I shall never forget the hilarious enthusiasm 
which prevailed on the occasion when Coster was 
led through the meeting and up to the platform at 
Foresters’ Hall to be presented to his new master. 
The distinguished nobleman was really pleased ; 
while Coster himself seemed to me to eye the water- 
bottle, the flowers, and green leaves on the table with 
something more than the intelligence of a mere ass. 
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The mission station in old Golden Lane, and also 
the present Costers’ Hall at Hoxton, have from time 
to time supplied me with many illustrations of rea] 
life, such as give an insight into quite a new world to 
those who are not acquainted with the by-ways of our 
amazing capital. Thus, I have attended a business 
meeting of the costers, when I have been no legs 
gratified than surprised at their native shrewdness 
and straightforward way of dealing with their own 
matters. The way in which they looked after their 
rights and privileges was not only characteristic: it 
was an example to other bodies. 

To those who will take the trouble to go among 
them, these men are a study of certain phases of life 
which should not be overlooked. Some of the more 
elderly among them I have found to be both intel- 
ligent and communicative. It is from them that you 
learn things about the London of the past, such as 
will show better than historians’ descriptions can 
always do in what respects the town has altered, and 
altered for the better, during the reign of the present 
Queen. On one occasion, in company with Mr. 
Orsman, I passed quite a pleasant and profitable even- 
ing with three selected representative men, who told 
us about the: world they had lived in; while as Chris- 
tian men, whose characters had been changed, they 
showed how complete and far-reaching that change 
had become. One was a one-legged coster of the 
district, whose portrait had appeared in a popular 
paper. Another was trader in “the general line,” who 
before his conversion had gone through a most re- 
markable series of adventures in London and pro- 
vincial towns. The other was a sweep, who showed 
some love of nature and powers of observation. 
When, in the conventional way of speaking, he con- 
fessed to being on “the wrong side of sixty,” I was 
struck with the way in which he was instantly cor- 
rected by one of his comrades. “No, no; the right 
side; the nearest side to heaven, you know, must be 
the right side.” He told us that when he was a young 
man he was accustomed to look upon himself as being 
right for the week if he only possessed a shilling to 
start with; for sometimes he would realise a profit 
of between three or four pounds out of such a modest 
capital. Our friend the sweep was really a quondam 
coster, who thought that he might have achieved 
some greater success if he had not yielded to the 
temptation to eat “the biggest gooseberries” on his 
barrow, as he expressed it. As a sweep, he had met 
with some surprising adventures ; for in the old days 
he had commenced his career as a climber at seven 
years of age; and on one occasion in Aldermanbury, 
he was actually only saved from being stifled to death 
by the brickwork being cut away to allow of his being 
taken out. 

The large and flourishing day-school had to be 
given up because it was superseded by the Board- 
schools. I was sorry that this should be the case, be- 
cause the schoolmaster was a more than usually in- 
teresting character, and one who was able to wield a 
most beneficent influence over the unkempt youngsters 
with whom he had todo. He could trace his family 
pedigree back to the sixteenth century; his grand- 
mother had been first-cousin to David Garrick, and 
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his family had long been connected with the Minories. 
He had been greatly benefited at the Poultry Chapel, 
under the ministry of the late Dr. Spence, Dr. 
Parker’s predecessor. He made a sacrifice in accept- 
ing the office of ragged-school teacher, as he could 
have commanded far higher wages elsewhere. When 
the school work was thus undertaken, there were roughs 
and desperadoes among the scholars, such as indeed 
were commonplace characters among the street arabs 
of former days. Their freaks were many ; they were 
often comical or ingenious ; but at times an incorri- 
gible would be spiteful as well as lawless. One who 
had openly defied and kicked a former governess gave 
out, as a leader of the unruly, that he would fight the 
new master. ‘George, I hear you can fight,” said my 
friend, accosting the untamed scholar. “I dunno; I 
can do me bit with anyone me own size,” was the 
reply. Then the teacher gave a full account of what 
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he had heard, adding what was perhaps not suffi- 
ciently obvious to the other, “I can fight too, but I do 
not want to.” In short. George had the matter put 
“straight” before him. and being led to see that he 
would probably take only a second place at fighting, 
he learned in time that the better part of valour is 
discretion. His pugnacious nature was conquered, 
and he became quite a docile subject. 

The contrast between the costers of old Golden 
Lane, when their club, business, or religious meetings 
were held in an old dwelling-house, and the costers of 
Hoxton. with the more commodious rooms of Costers’ 
Hall at their service, is of course great ; but one is an 
outgrowth of the other. In Costers’ Hall everything 
is merely adapted to modern requirements. Mr. 
Councillor Orsman still carries on the work among 
his interesting constituency with all the ardour of 
youth. 





THE WISDOM OF ALICE. 


BY EDITH LISTER, AUTHOR OF “ON STRONGER WINGS,” ETC. ETC. 


PART IV.—‘ THE 


CHAPTER XIII. 
““T wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one as he sits on the tree ; 
The bells cannot ring it; but, long years, O bring it! 


Such as I wish i | 
Such as I wish it to be Jean INGELOw. 


HE spirit of improvement—that 
demon whose instruments of 
torture are bricks and mortar 
—though doing his best to 
obliterate all traces of old Lon- 
don, and give the city over to 
the modern builder, has yet 
left some parts untouched, 
more especially in Chelsea, the 
“village of palaces ;” and there 
are still some old houses to be 

found, with low roofs and gabled windows, standing 
back in gardens, that recall the days when Chelsea 
was a village on the Thames, and the nightingales 
sang in her groves, while the pleasure-barges plied up 
and down the river, filled with gay cavaliers and 
languid beauties. 

It was to one of these same old houses—very un- 
pretending as to the outside, but wholly charming 
within—that Eric Sylvester had brought his bride ; 
and, though it had been Queenie’s home for nearly 
five months, she was never tired of singing its praises 
—her delight, like that of a child with its first doll’s- 
house, being chiefly owing to the charm of posses- 
sion. 

“You see, I know that it is my very own—mine to 
do what I like with; for, though I always had my 
own way in everything, I never felt as if the house in 
Hyde Park Gardens was mine—it belonged to mother 
and the upholsterer.” 





BLESSED HOPE.” 


She had said it in all seriousness, when she was 
arranging the old-fashioned furniture in her long, 
low drawing-room : bits of black oak and rare china 
that Sylvester had picked up in out-of-the-way 
dealers’ shops, and from which they contrived to 
make a most lovely whole, “just the kind of room 
that you would expect an artist’s wife to have—an 
artistic foreground, and-——” 

“And a proper setting for his lovely little wife,” 
Sylvester had finished ; and after that the furniture 
had to take care of itself, while they indulged in one 
of those long lovers’ talks of which there seemed no 
chance of their ever wearying. For there was no 
doubt that, whatever Mrs. Griffiths and those who 
thought like her might say, this love-match had 
turned out very happily. Sylvester had not been 
mistaken when he told Darrell that, though she was 
not “intense,” Queenie had a much truer apprecia- 
tion of art than many girls who profess to understand 
it and, in consequence, spoil yards of good canvas. 
She was “artistic” in the best sense of the word, for 
hers was the delicacy of taste that cannot jar by a 
false touch. and the keen enjoyment of beauty in all 
its forms that must come as a birthright, for it is 
impossible of acquirement. 

So, perhaps, in all that great city there were no 
two people happier than Mr. and Mrs. Eric Sylvester ; 
though, on this particular afternoon, Queenie was 
feeling just a trifle dull; for had not Eric been shut 
up all day in his studio, working hard to get his 
picture finished for the Academy? and she was alone 
in the drawing-room, where she was beginning to 
discover that even an “artistic foreground” will not 
make a girl perfectly happy—unless there is another 
figure besides her own in it. The bell ringing, 
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followed by the announcement of “Mr. Darrell,” 
made her spring to her feet and welcome him 
eagerly. 

“T am so glad you’ve come, for we haven’t seen 
anything of you for ages. What have you been doing 
with yourself?” 

“ Well, I did not think visitors were very welcome 
at this stage of the proceedings. I look upon you 
and Sylvester as still in the honeymoon period of 
existence.” 

“And if you were thinking of waiting until we 
were well out of it, I am afraid you would have had 
to wait until one or the other of us died! But you 
are only joking, of course; now tell me the real 
reason.” 

“That is quite a ‘real reason,’ Mrs. Sylvester. I 
thought you wouldn’t care to have Eric’s old friends 
hanging round, as a sort of reminiscence of his 
bachelor days.” 

“T think that is very unkind,” said Queenie, with a 
little pout. “You are Eric’s oldest and dearest 
friend, and I should quite hate myself if I thought I 
had in any way come between you. Besides, I wanted 
you to see how pretty we have made this old house. 
Don’t you admire my drawing-room?” 

“Tt is lovely—just the kind of room that Eric’s 
wife should have,” he said, looking round on all the 
dainty surroundings—the carved oak mantel-piece, 
the low tables, and the pots of tall arum lilies—with 
the almost wistful glance of a man whose own per- 
spective is limited to the dreary commonplaceness of 
a London lodging. 

Then his eyes rested on Queenie herself, and he 
inwardly decided that she was “just the kind of wife 
Eric should have,” so daintily lovely she looked in 
her trailing dull-green tea-gown, with touches of old 
yellowish lace about it, out of which setting the 
pretty piquant face, with the ivory miniature type 
of complexion, showed more winsome and sweet 
than ever. Her face recalled another to his mind— 
one that he thought infinitely more beautiful, and for 
one brief moment he let himself indulge ix: the fancy 
that this home was his; only, instead of Queenie, a 
slender, graceful form was by his side, and the 
shimmer of the golden hair and the light of the blue 
eyes filled the long, low room with sunshine. But it 
was only a dream from which he was roused by 
Queenie’s voice, saying rather plaintively— 

“ Eric is hard at work in his studio, so I am afraid 
he won't come in to tea.” 

“T was just going to ask after him, and I’m very 
sorry I shan’t see him.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, if you stay until the light fades, 
for then he will come in and rest. But while we are 
having tea”—for here the tea-tray made its appear- 
ance—“ you must tell me how you have been getting 
on. Eric and I were talking about Wales the other 
day, and that made us think of you.” 

Darrell flushed slightly at the mention of Wales— 
a flush that was not lost upon his hostess, who had 
her own theories with regard to him, to say nothing 
of a deeply laid scheme of which her pretty head was 
that moment full. 

“T have been, like Eric, hard at work.’ 
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“Oh, I pity you! Eric does enjoy his work. Just 
now he has the most wonderful old man for a model, 
who is quité a character-sketch, he says. But to 
teach children what you know so well yourself, and 
hear them murder each of your favourite composers 
in turn, must be more than trying.” 

“Yes, it was certainly all the way up-hill, and I 
soon grew to hate it; but I have been doing some. 
thing far more congenial. I have composed a can- 
tata, and a publishing firm have bought it, and it js 
going to be brought out.” 

“How delightful! I must tell Eric, for he will 
rejoice that the good turn has come at last. We have 
always believed in you ;” and she was rising to leave 
the room, when Darrell interrupted her. 

“Don’t go, please, Mrs. Sylvester ; let him have the 
last bit of daylight—my news will keep.” But, all 
the same, he was touched by her sympathy, for it is 
very good to be believed in by old and tried friends, 

“Tt’s hard to wait; but you must tell me all about 
it from the very beginning ;” and she settled herself 
in her chair, prepared to listen. 

But he appeared to find some difficulty in telling 
her “all about it.” Perhaps the memory of the hard 
work, the hopeless hours, the times—hardest of all to 
the true artist—when it seemed as though the idea 
that had been'a thing of beauty was lost in the 
attempt to carry it out, crowded in upon him now, 
and made him mistrust himself. 

“T don’t know yet that it will be a success,” he said 
uneasily. “The firm have bought it, and it is to be 
brought out at the Albert Hall; but even then it may 
fail. There is the public to consider—the public that, 
however much they may be led by the critics, yet 
reserve the right of private judgment; and they may 
not approve.” 

“But you will sueceed—I know you will!” said 
Queenie, clasping her hands in her excitement, and 
clapping them softly together, as if to foretell the 
bursts of applause that should prove his success to 
him. “All you wanted was a chance, and now that 
chance has come.” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. Once he had be- 
lieved, with her, that all he wanted was a chance of 
being heard and known ; but failure and disappoint- 
ment had told upon him, and he felt that the years 
had only brought him distrust in his own powers, and 
a belief that, as far as he was concerned, all was vanity. 

“You haven’t told me the name of the cantata. 
Mayn’t I know it?” 

“Yes, you may know; now it is sold, it is a secret 
no longer. The name is‘ The Blessed Hope.’”’ 

“*The Blessed Hope ’—what a lovely name! No- 
thing could fail with such a name!” 

“T am glad you like it. Yes, I suppose hope is the 
most beautiful gift we mortals have—especially if it 
is blessed,” he added, half to himself. 

“T think fulfilment is better than hope; hope is 
only a promise of happiness to come.” 

“Ah, but who does find happiness?” said Darrell 
passionately. ‘“ We dream of it, strive for it, pray for 
it even, but it eludes our grasp.” 

*T have found it,” answered Queenie very softly ; 
“and I hope Eric has found it.” 
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There was a pause. Each had been speaking more 
from the fulness of their hearts than they had quite 
intended, and they felt a certain shyness in realising 
the fact. Then Queenie said, with outward calm- 
ness, but inward trepidation— 

“T must write and tell Alice Karslake about ‘The 
Blessed Hope ;’ I know how glad she will be.” 

“Miss Karslake—is she still Miss Karslake?” 

“JT don’t quite understand you.” 

Darrell looked narrowly at her. 

“And yet you are her greatest friend,” he said 
slowly. “Why, I thought when I last saw Miss 
Karslake that it was almost a settled thing that she 
was to be Mrs. Latimer.” 

“You thought she was going to marry Major 
Latimer? Oh, youare very much behind 
the times for news; if you had been 
to see me before, you wouldn’t be 
soignorant. But I must tell you the 
whole story ;” and Queenie, who dearly 
loved an audience, especially such an 
attentive one as Darrell proved himself 
to be, told him Alice’s story as far as 
she knew it. Of course there were 
links in the chain that she did not 
know. The story of that misty day, 
when she had been climbing Snowdon, 
she only guessed at; and the further 
details of Latimer’s profession of friend- 
ship, and of Milly’s devotion to him, 
and Mrs. Griffiths’ complication of 
affairs by asking Milly to fill Alice's 
place, for this season at least, together 
with the pecuniary embarrassments 
which made Mr. Karslake insist on 
Milly’s accepting the offer—all this 
she knew nothing about. But as 
much as she did know she told sym- 
pathetically and well; having that 
rare gift of making her heroine sound 
something like a heroine, instead of 
a merely very disagreeable, or rather 
weak, young woman, as many over- 
zealous partisans would have done, 
thereby defeating their own aims. 
When she had finished, Darrell said 
musingly— 

“T wonder why she refused him? ” 

“Because she did not love him,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“Yes, but he could have given her 
everything she cared for — wealth, 
position, and a name any woman might 
be proud to bear. I can’t understand 
her refusing him.” 

“That is because you don’t know 
Alice as I do. She pretends she is 
worldly and hard-hearted, and. all that 
kind of thing, but it is only a pre- 
tence. Deep down in her heart she is a 
true woman, and when she is put to the 
test, she refuses the very things youthink 
are most precious to her because she 
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Darrell was silent, for he had many things to re- 
member. First of all, his own words to Sylvester, 
when he had said that Alice “ put on her manners as 
she did her gowns, and that, at heart, she was a sweet 
girl, full of dreams and tender fancies;” then her 
refusal of his love,and how she had told him that 
“not even love could make up for poverty ;” and 
then that final cry when, stung beyond endurance, he 
had asked her whether, had he been as rich as Major 
Latimer, she would have given him the same answer, 
she had sobbed out that he was “cruel to her, and 
made her vile in her own eyes.” It all came back to 
him, and he bitterly regretted the pride that had held 
him back from asking her once again to be his wife. 
And while he was lost in sad memories, Queenie was 











does not love the man who offers them.” 


“*TLet me hear what it is, first of all.’”—p. 570. 
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nerving herself up to a great effort ; for the light was 
beginning to fade, and at any moment Eric might 


appear. 

“Mr. Darrell.” 

He started violently, and turned inquiringly to- 
wards her. 

“ You mustn't be vexed with me, for I only say this 
because you men are so stupid, and never see any- 
thing, not even if it is straight in front of you.” 

“T shan’t be vexed at whatever you may point out 
to me that I have failed to see—I can promise you 
that.” 

“Well, then, you say you can’t understand why 
Alice refused Major Latimer. J can: she loved some- 
one else—someone who was poor, and who, I used to 
fancy, loved her too.” 

“You are mistaken, Mrs, Sylvester. I asked her to 
be my wife, and she refused me.” 

“But yet it was because she loved you that she 
refused Major Latimer. I know it as well as if she 
had told me. If you really love her, go and ask her 
again.” 

At this point, perhaps fortunately for them both, 
Sylvester appeared, and between talking over the 
cantata and the picture the time passed quickly, 
until Darrell said that he must go; nor would any 
amount of persuasion keep him for dinner. 

When he had gone, Queenie nestled up to her 
husband with an expression of mock penitence on 
her pretty face. 

“Oh, Eric, I have done a dreadful thing; I don't 
know that you will ever forgive me.” 

“Let me hear what it is, first of all, and then I 
will let you know about the forgiveness.” 

“T have told Mr. Darrell that Alice Karslake really 
loves him and refused Major Latimer for his sake.” 

He whistled very softly. 

“ Eric, is it very dreadful of me?” 

“Very dreadfully nice of you, darling. If all 
people knew just when to say the right word as you 
do, things would oftener go straight in this crooked 
world of ours. Darrell ought to bless you, but as he 
isn’t here to do it, Z will;” and then the love-talk 
began again. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“ And on her lover's arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went, 


In that new world that is the old.” 
TENNYSON, 


THE Albert Hall was crowded ; not even a spare hole 
or corner was tobe found in all that vast building, and 
the audience—a mixture of fashionable women, critics, 
musicians, and that still larger class of people who go 
to everything merely because everybody else will be 
there—were waiting for the twanging of the fiddles 
and the deeper notes of the ‘cellos, to tell them that 
the overture was about to begin. 

For some reason or other the musical world had 
chosen to interest itself not a little over this venture 
of Lawrence Darrell’s. The enterprising firm of 
publishers who had bought the cantata were deter- 
mined to do all that lay in their power to make it a 
success, and parts of it had been already performed 





to a select band of musical critics, who had praised it 
up in the papers and said that “ London might pre- 
pare for a treat; ‘The Blessed Hope’ was of rare 
beauty, and, England having so few composers of any 
note, this work should be doubly welcome as being 
of English manufacture and not a foreign exotic.” 

So “The Blessed Hope” was posted up in huge 
letters—strange and suggestive title to read on 
London hoardings !—and each day that drew nearer 
to its production found the composer more anxious 


and less trustful of himself, and dreading the ordeal . 


to which he must submit, for he was to conduct the 
orchestra himself. The audience was patient, as 
English audiences generally are; but, for all that, 
some hearts among it were beating as fast as Darrell’s 
own, as he waited to make his appearance, and give 
the signal to begin ; und none beat faster than Milly 
Karslake’s, as she sat between Mrs. Griffiths and Mrs, 
Eric Sylvester, the latter all smiles and dimples and 
full of confidence in Darrell’s success. Perhaps she 
was all the readier tu believe in it because Eric’s pic- 
ture had found a home at last in Burlington House, 
and it is very much easier to wish our friends good 
luck when we are in the midst of rejoicing over our 
own. 

“Now, Milly, cheer up, and prepare to help in the 
applause,” she whispered; for she had grown very 
fond of this fair-haired girl, first of all for Alice’s 
sake, and afterwards for her own. 

“But suppose it is not a success?” 
nervously. 

To her, in her excitement, it was not the success of 
the cantata, or even Darrell’s future as a composer, 
that hung trembling in the balance, but Alice’s 
happiness. She did not quite know how this might 
be, but it seemed to her that all that vast audience, 
all those countless pairs of hands, gloved and un- 
gloved, held Alice’s heart between their palms, and 
had the power to bring her joy or sorrow. <A mist 
rose before her eyes; she even hardly heard the open- 
ing chorus, though she joined mechanically in the 
applause. 

“Tt is going very well,’ whispered Queenie, pitying 
her excitement, because she partly guessed the cause ; 
but Milly did net reply. At that moment she felt to 
speak would be an impossibility. So it went on, the 
audience receiving it fairly well, but not being very 
enthusiastic until the quartette “Hope, pure and 
angel-winged,” when the beauty of the melody, and 
the weird sweetness of the perfect harmonies, took 
them fairly out of themselves, and, carried away with 
the music, they cheered and applauded till the echoes 
rang, and Milly, drawing a long breath, thought that 
at last Alice’s happiness was secure. After that she 
could listen and enjoy; could bear even to watch 
the biton wave, and experienced a certain childish 
triumph in thinking that players and singers alike 
must obey that magic wand that Darrell wielded ; it 
made him seem more worthy of Alice’s love in rais- 
ing him thus above everyone there. But at last it 
was over. The final notes had died away to the 
accompaniment of those eager clapping hands that 
Milly could not help thinking must, by this time, be 
very tired, and Mrs. Griffiths rose with— 


said Milly 
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“Well, it was a great success ; but we must get out 
of this as soon as we can.” 

Milly looked imploringly at Queenie. “You pro- 
mised,” she whispered. 

Queenie nodded mysteriously, and then, turning to 
Mrs. Griffiths, said in her most prettily pleading 
manner— 

“JT have promised Milly an introduction to the hero 
of the evening ; for Eric and I are waiting to con- 
gratulate him and carry him back with us. If you 
will leave her with me, I will take care of her and 
bring her nome.” 

Mrs. Griffiths had no objection to Milly being in- 
troduced to the composer of “The Blessed Hope.” 
She did not care very much about the world of art 
and letters herself, but Darrell was sure to be made 
much of after to-night, and there could be no reason 
why Milly should not know the “ hero of the evening,” 
especially as he was the Sylvesters’ friend. Had she 
guessed that the true solution of what she was 
pleased to call “Alice’s shameful behaviour” was 
Darrell himself, she might not have given so gracious 
aconsent ; but, fortunately for Milly, she did not. 

So they waited while Erie went to look after him, 
and Queenie could not help fancying that Milly, pale 
with excitement, and very fair in her white gown, 
with a huge feather fan in her hand, had a look of 
Alice. It was something in the wistful eyes and 
the knot of shining hair, and she wondered whether 
Darrell would notice it too. At last Eric appeared, 
and Darrell followed, with a light in his eyes that 
Queenie had never seen there before—the light of 
happiness. Perhaps Alice Karslake might have re- 
cognised him like this, for she alone had seen that 
shining light, one misty morning; but then it had 
faded so quickly that she might possibly have for- 
gotten. 

Queenie’s congratulations were, like herself, all 
that was graceful and pretty, and yet with an unmis- 
takable ring of truth in them. 

“T knew you would succeed, and I am so glad, so 
very glad !” 

“Yes, old fellow, I always told you how proud we 
should be of you one of these days,” said Sylvester, as 
he clasped Darrell’s hand once again in a congratu- 
latory shake, the only outward expression of emotion 
with regard to his male friends that an Englishman 
will allow himself. 

“Here is someone else who is very anxious to con- 
gratulate you. This is another Miss Karslake.” And 
Darrell found himself shaking hands with a shy, 
slender girl, who seemed to him a younger edition 
of Alice, though not so lovely. 

Perhaps it was design, or it may have been by 
accident, that, at this moment, the Sylvesters had 
moved on towards the door, so that he was practically 
left alone with Milly, who, seeing that this was an 
opportunity not to be lost, said very shyly— 

“T wanted to tell you how glad I am about your 
success, because Alice has been so anxious about it.” 

This was not atall what she had intended to say; 
but words seldom come to us in the supreme moments 
of existence in that logical sequence we would have 
chosen. 
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“ Anxious for my success? I fancy you must be 
mistaken. Neither success nor failure on my part 
could make much difference to Miss Karslake.” 

Milly felt that the situation was desperate. She 
must explain matters, for Alice’s sake ; and yet how 
could she speak without appearing to interfere, and 
possibly make things worse? 

“No, it is you who are mistaken. Alice does care 
—she cares very much indeed.” 

Perhaps the quiver in her voice told him more than 
her actual words could have done, or else it might be 
that we are always quick to catch the meaning that 
we have longed for, and will even twist words to suit 
our own particular fancy; but, whatever it was, one 
thing was certain: that Darrell understood—and 
more than understood. He was grateful to her, for 
he guessed what it must have cost her to speak so to 
him, a stranger to her, however much she might have 
heard about him from Alice. 

“Then, if she cares, do you think there is any use 
in my going down to see her?” 

In thinking over this conversation afterwards, he 
was principally struck with the fact that everything 
had been taken for granted on either side : he suppos- 
ing that Milly knew of his offer to Alice, and she 
equally certain that her knowledge was no secret to 
him. 

“Yes, go down and see her—go at once—go to- 
morrow,” cried Milly. 

She hardly knew what she said ; she only knew that 
he was Alice’s lover, and that the question was of 
Alice’s future happiness. This was no time to let 
foolish conventionalities stand in the way and mar 
their future. 

By this time they had rejoined the others, and 
Darrell could only press her hand in reply, for she 
was hurried into a hansom with Sylvester, who was 
to leave her at Lancaster Gate, while he drove off 
with Queenie, but Milly was calmly confident; and 
there must surely have been some magnetism in that 
handshake to tell her so much. 

If she could have been very early on the departure 
platform at King’s Cross the next morning, she would 
have known that her confidence was not misplaced, 
for she would have seen Darrell, with his crutch and 
a small portmanteau, step into an empty third-class 
carriage, and prepare to make the same journey that 
Alice had done not so many months before. 

But with what different feelings did he make the 
journey, and how far happier were the thoughts with 
which he beguiled the long hours! It was the same 
unpicturesque route—past the squalid suburbs, and 
through miles of level, low-lying country; but for 
him the squalor was veiled by a mist of rosy visions, 
and jhe flat fields inspired him with fancies that 
soared higher even than the top of Snowdon. Each 
little station that he stopped at was a fresh interest 
to him, for he knew he was nearing Alice’s home 
and the meeting that should put all his doubts at 
rest for ever. 

He went to the “ Latimer Arms,” a quaint but 
rather dilap’dated little inn, where the advent of a 
visitor was ¢« vidently a rare occurrence, and hearing 
that the distance to the Karslakes’ house was not so 
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very great through “ Lovers’ Lane,” he determined, 
after he had lunched, to walk there, with a small boy 
as a guide. 

The sky was clear, with a faint primrose hue about 
it that may be seen in the north of England on 
bright, springlike days; and, as the average village 
boy is not apt to be communicative, he had his 
thoughts undisturbed as they passed through Lovers’ 
Lane, where the may was fading on the hedges, and 
the blue forget-me-nots were standing up among the 
reeds and rushes that grew in the apology for a 
stream that pursued its stagnant course on one side 
of the pathway. 

“That be t’ house,” said his small guide, pointing to 
a long, low stone building that stood back ina garden, 
and was approached by a gateless, winding carriage- 
drive. Darrell gave him a shilling and sent him off, 
and then walked up the drive, between neglected beds 


of flowers and may- and lilac-trees that had done 
blooming, and were now heavy with dead blossoms. 

“T don’t look much like a lover come wooing,” he 
thought to himself, “It’s a poor thing to offer her, 
after all—a cripple’s love.” 

But deep down in his heart he knew that love can 
never be a poor gift, whoever offers it, but must 
always remain the first, best blessing that can be 
given, and the only one that can draw us nearer 
Heaven. 

The bell clanged through the house as he touched 
it, as if resenting such impertinence on the part of a 
stranger, and the housemaid’s astonished face showed 
that the Karslakes’ visiting list, to say the least of it, 
was a limited one. In obedience to that craze for 
discomfort which periodically affects the heads of 
households, the drawing-room was undergoing 4 
“spring cleaning,” and Darrell had to steer his way 
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carefully through a collection of chairs and tables 
that filled up the hall, and go up flights of stairs 
and through winding passages, until the schoolroom 
door was flung open and “Mr. Darrell” was an- 
nounced to Alice Karslake’s astonished ears. 

She was sitting in her favourite arm-chair by the 
empty grate, that looked dreary enough in the clear, 
bright daylight, trying to write a letter; but either 
the arm-chair was against her—for it is difficult to 
write with the ink insecurely balanced on one’s knee— 
or else her thoughts were very far away. And yet 
not so very far away, after all, for they had been with 
Darrell and “ The Blessed Hope,” and now she awoke 
from her dreams to find him by her side. 

Long afterwards she was sorry that she could not 
remember the actual words he said when she rose and 
held out her hand to him, and that her memory was 
equally defective with regard to her own replies; it 
seemed a short but very happy dream in which the 
colours were blurred and the facts oddly jumbled up, 
as they are apt to be in dreams, and nothing was 
either very real or tangible until he was sitting in 
the arm-chair, and she was on the floor at his feet, 
with her hand tightly clasped in his. 

“And it was Milly who sent you to me, after all? 
Dear Milly !” 

“Yes, Milly sent me; indeed, she was very impera- 
tive about the matter, and ordered me off to-day ; 
but Mrs. Sylvester had something to do with it as 
well. She was determined to explain the situation, 
and so she did; but then it seemed too good to be 
true, and I couldn’t trust myself to believe it.” 

“T can’t think how you could ever want me again, 
after all the cruel things I said.” 

“Cruel? You said nothing cruel, You told me 
the truth so honestly, and did your very best to make 
the worst out of yourself, that I loved you all the 
more for it—if it were possible to love you more than 
I did before.” 

Just at this moment the irrepressible Tom bounced 
into the room with “Here, Lal, father wants you,” 
but drew back in alarm at the sight of a handsome 
stranger in the chair, and Alice sitting contentedly at 
his feet. Being a discreet boy, he backed out again, 
even before she could say, “I'll come to him,” and 
rushed off to confide in Bob, at the same time bitterly 
regretting Milly’s absence from the scene. 

“Then I had better go with you now, and be intro- 
duced to your father.” 

“Yes,” answered Alice, rising; but he stopped 
her. 

“Just one word, my darling. Are you sure that 
you will never regret this? I am not so very much 
better off than I was last year in Wales. ‘The 
Blessed Hope’ has been a success, and I believe I shall 
succeed ; but I am still a poor man—you must’nt 
forget that. I can’t give you wealth, or position, or 
any of the things you told me that you cared so very 
much about—very little else beside my love.” 

As to Alice’s answer, Darrell has never forgotten it, 
but he keeps the record safe in his heart, because 
there are some things that are only meant for the 
ears to which they are spoken, and that the outside 
world should never know. But he was quite satisfied 
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with it, and the old pictures on the schoolroom walls 
smiled down upon the lovers as they sealed their 
solemn promise to each other before they went to find 
Mr. Karslake. 


L’ ENVOI. 


THREE years have passed since the day that Lawrence 
Darrell had clasped Alice Karslake’s hand in his and 
had heard her whisper that, come weal or woe, she 
was his, and his only. The years have brought 
changes, even down in the old home in the Fens, 
where Alice had spent the greater part of her life, 
and where the days and months had followed each 
other with a regularity and sameness that had seemed, 
at times, to be almost cruel in its monotony. But 
with Alice’s marriage, “ things began to look up,” as 
Tom Karslake expressed it. Fred passed his final 
examination, and so a load of care and anxiety was 
lifted from Mr. Karslake’s shoulders ; and Bob aston- 
ished his family by carrying off a scholarship which 
would keep him at Cambridge ; while Tom was taken 
into the Merediths’ business, with the chance of 
eventually being made a partner. 

So many successes coming at once almost bewil- 
dered Mrs. Karslake after the long years of trouble 
and disappointment which had gone to make up her 
experience of life ; but out of her bewilderment grew 
a deep sense of content, and the lines that sorrow had 
drawn faded out of her face, until she seemed to her 
husband no longer the weary, troubled woman he had 
known as his wife, but the pretty, lovable girl he 
had wooed and won in the long-ago days, when both 
were young. 

One result of this drawing together of husband and 
wife, which promised to make the evening of their 
lives brighter even than the morning had been, was 
that Milly was not wanted at home, the mother 
having filled the daughter’s place so effectually that 
even the boys had ceased to miss her. At first Milly 
had felt just a little hurt at the thought that “ her 
place should know her no more ;” for the babies, too, 
who used to cry out for “Milly” in every childish 
sorrow, now turned instead to “ mother ” for comfort. 
She knew it was right, and she told herself that it was 
“just as it should be,” but yet she could not alto- 
gether stifle the heartache that would come with the 
knowledge that she was “not wanted.” For though 
she was, to all appearance, Mrs. Griffiths’ adopted 
daughter, yet she knew that she was not loved as 
Alice had been. Not that Alice’s name was often 
mentioned in the house in Lancaster Gate that she 
had, for a few months, brightened with the sunshine 
of her presence. Mrs. Griffiths was of an unforgiving 
disposition, and she considered that Alice had behaved 
very badly in refusing the man she had chosen for 
her, and marrying the lover of whom she had disap- 
proved. She characterised her conduct as “ ungrate- 
ful,” and refused to see her; and yet she could not 
forget that the girl she was shutting her heart 
against was the child of the only man she had ever 
loved, and that Alice’s blue eyes had recalled those 
other eyes that had looked fondly into hers in those 
sunny June days of long ago that were still so fresh 
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in her memory, though they had faded from his. 
But pride kept her silent, and, though Milly guessed 
how glad Mrs. Griffiths would have been to have 
heard about the little Kensington home where her 
own happiest hours were spent, yet she dared not 
venture on a subject that was forbidden, and had to 
keep her joy over Alice’s happiness to herself. 

For the Darrells were an almost ideally happy 
couple. Contented as the Eric Sylvesters were in the 
old-fashioned home at Chelsea, that every year their 
united taste helped to make more beautiful, while 
Eric’s success was a matter of equal pride and delight 
to Queenie and to the old Merediths, who were never 
tired of talking of their son-in-law’s talents; yet in 
the smaller house in Kensington the happiness was 
even more perfect. One reason may have been that 
both Alice and Darrell had deeper natures, and the 
show and fashion of the outer world troubled them 
very little. ‘Success to them meant, not so much 
fame, and the money that fame brings with it, as 
the realisation of an ideal, and the perfecting of a 
work that had been given into their hands to carry 
out, Darrell found that the absolute sympathy that 
existed between them helped him to find the har- 
monies that were already making his name famous, 
and Alice was proud to think that, in a measure, she 
could help him with her taste and judgment. 

One little cloud alone marred their sunshine ; and 
that was the estrangement from Mrs. Griffiths. “I 
feel it more than you can fancy,” Alice would say 
to Darrell; and the answer would always be the 
same: “ Patience, my darling : it will all come right,” 
until she had grown to believe it, and to look forward 
to the day of reconciliation as a certainty. 

And, like most things hoped for, it came at last to 
Alice Darrell—two events helping to bring it about, 
and making it possible for Mrs. Griffiths to forgive 
the girl she loved and to receive her again as a 
daughter without at the same time compromising 
that most precious of her possessions—her dignity. 
If Mrs. Griffiths had never forgiven Alice for her 
refusal of Major Latimer, there was one person, at 
least, who had never ceased to rejoice at the thought 
that he was still free ; and that one person was Milly. 
The impression that the older man’s personality had 
made on her girlish fancy had proved to be a lasting 
one, and perhaps accounted for the fact that Miss 
Karslake was sweetly indifferent to her many ad- 
mirers. 

“JT don’t intend to marry,” she had said to Mrs. 
Griffiths one day, when pressed on the point. “I 
shall be an old maid, and you'll be surprised to find 
how happy I shall be. I don’t think anyone ever 
gives old-maidism a fairchance. They start with the 
preconceived idea that it is a miserable existence, 
and, of course, they are wretched. Now, I shall make 
up my mind to enjoy a solitary life.” 

Mrs. Griffiths had not contradicted her—the “ pre- 
conceived idea” of an old maid as a grey-headed and 
wholly unattractive person being too firmly rooted 
in her mind to allow her to recognise the daintily 
pretty girl before her as one in embryo. 

And so she was not greatly surprised when one 
afternoon—shortly after Major Latimer’s return from 


the East, where he had been travelling with a friend 
—Milly came to her, and with blushes and tears told 
her of her engagement to Walter Latimer. It was 
not exactly what Mrs. Griffiths had wanted ; but yet 
she gained some sense of satisfaction from the 
thought that, as it was Milly’s sister who had sent 
him wandering, there was a certain amount of poet- 
ical justice in the sequel of Milly herself being the 
one to gladden his home-coming. 

But the real sympathiser in Milly's joy was Alice. 
In the midst of her own happiness she had sometimes 
experienced an uncomfortable sensation when she 
thought of her treatment of Major Latimer. She 
had led him on to the proposal point to gratify her 
own vanity, and—though she knew that she had 
done the only thing possible to her under the cir- 
cumstances, in refusing him when her heart told 
her that she loved anuther man—yet she could not 
but acknowledge that—as Tom would have put it— 
she had “played him a mean trick.” So the news of 
the engagement was doubly sweet to her as it told 
her, not only that Milly’s dearest wish was granted, 
but that Major Latimer had forgotten the past. 

In the bustle and hurry of the preparations for 
Milly’s wedding Mrs. Griffiths almost found it in her 
heart to forgive Alice, and reclaim her as a daughter, 
when a second event occurred that made the recon- 
ciliation between them easier than she had ever 
fancied that it could be. In spite of the Darrell’s 
name being a forbidden subject between them, it 
was not without some pride that Milly announced 
one bright July morning that she was an aunt 
—aAlice’s little daughter having been born the day 
before. 

And then the last barrier that had stood between 
them gave way, and Mrs. Griffiths was no longer the 
offended patroness standing on her dignity, but the 
loving mother who was longing to see her first 
grandchild. They made friends again over the 
mysterious white bundle that the nurse placed with 
such care in Mrs. Griffiths’ arms—those lonely arms 
that had never held a child of her own, so that her 
heart had gone hungering for love all her life in 
vain. But now something seemed to tell her—as 
she pressed her face against the baby’s—that she 
would never again feel herself to be a lonely old 
woman with Alice’s daughter to climb upon her 
knee and press baby kisses on her lips. 

“She has her father’s dark eyes,” said the young 
mother proudly, “and I think she will have justa 
look of Milly,” and Mrs. Griffiths smiled an assent, 
though the baby’s solemn red face gave, as yet, no 
hint as to whether Miss Darrell would turn out to 
be the beauty her mother fondly imagined. 

“You like her name. don’t you—Hope Karslake?! 
It was the least we could do—as it was through ‘The 
Blessed Hope’ that Lawrence and I came to under- 
stand each other at last—that we should give her 
that name.” 

“Yes, it is a beautiful name, no doubt; but I 
think that Alice is a dearer name to me, because 
it is my own dear daughter’s;” and Mrs. Griffiths 
stooped to kiss the face that lay nestled among the 
pillows. 
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“Then you have really forgiven me?” said Alice 
eagerly. “I have felt this separation so bitterly, 
and I even began to think that things would never 
come right between us. But Lawrence knew better— 
he always knows the best—and he used to comfort 
me about it; though we neither of us guessed that 
it would be baby’s tiny hands that would draw us 
together.” 

“Forgive you, my darling! Why, Alice, you must 
forgive me. If you had done as I wished you to do, 
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four people would have been made unhappy—yon, 
Lawrence, Milly, and Walter.” 

Alice held up her face for another kiss. 

“T did behave foolishly, though, at first: only I 
knew that I was doing right in marrying Lawrence. 
It wasn’t quite what we had planned—you and I— 
but God's ways are the best.” 

“Yes; and love is the highest wisdom,” said Mrs. 
Griffiths, as she kisssed little Hope. 

THE END 





THE NIGHT. 





Grey and quiet, clear and glistening ; 
Rude winds wrestling with the sea; 
Through the night I still am listening, 
And the Voices come to me. 
On the breeze, or in the tempest, 
Still those whispers I can hear: 
“ Courage, Love, and Hope will conquer ; 
Work, and wait, and have no fear!” 
H. BRooKE-DAVIES. 
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CHARACTER. 
III.—BUILDING IT. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


**So Solomon built the House, and finished it.”—1 Krines vi. 14. 
NYKMDe Vo , 





HERE is an eminent satisfac- 
tion in reading this terse 
sentence. King Solomon 
not only began the house ; 
he finished it. Every part 
of the design was carried 
out. He did not leave one 

ro) side of it untouched as 
we so often leave our new 
churches, the trophies of 
our incompetence. “It must be exceeding magnifical,” 
said David. “It shall be,’ said Solomon; “it shall 
be a palace for the great King, founded on the 
solidest, built of the strongest, fitted with the best, 
and adorned with the richest and the loveliest.” There 
was no shrinking from responsibility, no cringeing 
meanness in purpose, no slackness of energy in plan 
and execution ; until Mount Moriah was crowned, not 
alone with the visible fortress of Jehovah’s worship, 
but with the manifested and dazzling glory of Je- 
hovah Himself. 

I have often thought that the Temple was a fit em- 
blem of a true man’s character, and Solomon’s action 
and energy a fit example for a true man to follow. 
Nor is the thought, nor could it be, original. The 
massive and splendid temples of the world suggested 
the same ideas to other men centuries ago. St. Paul, 
looking upon the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, or 
upon the Parthenon at Athens, perceived the analogy 
between what they were and what a Christian is. 
They were the outwork and frame within whose shrine 
abode the image of the Deity, and Christians are them- 
selves the temple within whom abides the Holy Ghost. 
St. Peter turned to another side of the same concep- 
tion, fixing his attention upon the finished archi- 
tecture of the temples, and seeing that as they were 
builded up out of stones, well chosen, chiselled, and 
polished, each contributing to the stability and the 
completeness of the whole, so is the Church of God. 
The individual in St. Paul, and the church in St. 
Peter, both are likened to houses of consecration such 
as King Solomon built and finished. 

Thence our character takes its pattern. Itis builded 
too. By no short, swift process is the man fitted 
for the complete temple which the Lord will not 
only occupy but fill. Solomon’s Temple before the 
Shechinah descended upon it is the worldly ideal : 
the Christian ideal is the same temple when Isaiah 
saw it, ennobled with the train of Jehovah, lighted 
with His glory, and musical with the seraphs’ song. 

I. First, then, a man’s character must be built upon 
a solid foundation. The foundation of a man’s life 
must not and dare not be a thing of chance. The 
ancient temple taught us that. It was found through 
agony, its position was indicated by an angel, itself 
was consecrated by sacrifice. Under the Mosque of 
Omar, in modern Jerusalem, there lies a bare stone. 


It rises out of the floor, an uneven, unsculptured 
mass of rude rock. But for the Moslem it is second 
only to the tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron, or 
to the black stone of Mecca. Fcr it is supposed to 
be, and with excellent reason, the very threshing-floor 
upon which Aramiah beat out his wheat during the 
great plague of the time of David. 

What a time that was! Out of a population a 
week ago of about two millions and a half, seventy 
thousand were already dead. Death was shaking 
out his sable wings over every household. The grey 
bird of death, that has many a time startled the houses 
of superstition in our own kingdom, sat upon every 
roof. Sin was bearing its fruit, and the iniquity 
of the father of the people was visited upon two 
generations, at any rate, of his children. 

And when David looked and saw an angel, it was 
an angel wielding the fatal sword. That sword was 
stretched for the decisive stroke over Jerusalem. 
The angel poised himself by that dark rock of the 
Moslem mosque: and there the King made what 
expiation was possible for the sin he had com- 
mitted, and thanked his God for bidding the angel 
pause. 

Upon that spot he fixed the site of the altar of 
burnt-offering, and around it was to rise the wall 
of the house into whose rest Jehovah would by-and- 
bye enter. 

The rock itself was within the hill-fortress of 
Jebus. It rose ruggedly and repulsively, as Joab, 
its captor, knew well. The various altitudes were 
places of strength. It was encircled by hills which 
stood like guarding sentinels about it, and were 
likened afterwards to the protecting compass of the 
Lord about His people. It was there that Solomon 
built His house. 

So then must life and character stand upon great, 
solid, permanent principles. No opportunism is of 
any use. Quick methods, suggested by selfishness, 
and attempted by inexperience and ignorance, will 
give us a house of cards to be blasted by a breath. 
What is more, a temporary success upon any other 
foundation than these enduring principles is worth- 
less. It has no true element of success. It is likea 
gilded ball for a baby ; or a bubble to be pricked by 
the first chance and disappear. 

We are very strangely built up by nature. The 
thing we long for is lovelier in the seeking than it is 
in the possession. The greatness that is future looks 
poor and mean when it is attained. And we our- 
selves remain the same. But thething we long for in 
a wrong way and pursue by faithless methods turns 
into a positive curse. It becomes an evil spirit, 
standing behind our chair and dropping gall into 
every cup. 

Eternal principles, then, must be our foundation. 
Let me point out afew. The deepest down must be 
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truth. Without moral truth no man is tolerable to 
others or sure of himself. Moral truth teaches him 
to say what he believes, and upon no plea whatever 
to say anything else. I knew a schoolboy once who 
was pointed out by his master as one who would not 
tell a lie to save his life. Strange to say, he never 
came to any great calamity ! 

Another principle is honesty. A large portion of 
honesty is candour: for a mysterious person, with 
secret designs and practices, is never altogether honest. 
I remember one of the most successful members of a 
large college whose principle was to do nothing which 
he would not like the whole world to see. He was 
always strong, bright as the sun, trusted to the core. 
Many people grow up with a mixed idea of what is 
their own and not their own. They argue, I believe, 
that if they consider anything ought to be theirs, 
then they are perfectly right in taking it. Such an 
argument has many inconvenient applications, and it 
leads many people into habits of theft, and into the 
eddying pools of covetousness and gambling. 

Another principle is purity. This lies deep, but it 
isa sweet, enjoyable, and beautiful rule. There is no 
section or class to whom it ought not to be dear. It 
is very close to truth and to honesty, and without it 
no character can be strong. It belongs to ourselves, 
our thoughts, imaginings, wishes, and motives. It 
has a kind of chemical action going out through 
our whole nature, and so belonging to others so far 
as we belong to them and affect them. It is a 
function of our bodies, our intellects, and our souls. 
It wears the sunlight of holiness, for the perfectly 
pure is God, 

Deeper yet, for Jerusalem was built upon the found- 
ation of the hills; and man’s foundation is God. 
Jesus is the foundation which lies eternal. Religion 
is our relation to Jesus. A spiritual, a religious life 
we aim at, and religion becomes the grand, broad, 
unshifting foundation upon which all else is builded. 
Above it, and resting upon it, and within it, is 
morality. Above that, and within it, too, rise the 
material and the visible ; the life of the world, strong 
and firm for use, lovely in its adornment of high 
qualities, and wealthy in the enrichment of the good 
things wherewith it is filled. 

II. The character must be built up for a high 
purpose. It was the consciousness of this which 
added the factor of greatness to the work of Solomon. 
Other men have designed and constructed magnificent 
houses both for worship and for residence. The 
temple at Jerusalem was an atom compared with the 
work of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon: but the Baby- 
lonian was conscious of his own success; the Israelite, 
of the exalted and hallowed object he had in view. 
It was when Solomon began to think of himself that 
he fell. Carlyle tells us that no nation which thinks 
it is doing great things is capable of doing anything 
that is great at all. Solomon, then, was great because 
he felt that the object was greater than the work, and 
the work greater than himself. This is humility. 

The father of the work was the Tabernacle. That, 
at all events, provided the outline. But circumstances 
had shifted and lifted themselves during the four 
bundred years which stood between. New possibilities 
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had arisen, and therefore larger and richer work must 
be effected. 

Here the ideal of character comes forward. That 
shows what we wish ; the possible translates the vision 
into what we can. 

Therefore the purpose of our life aims at the 
highest service we can conceive and hope to render ; 
such service contemplates God as its object—its 
highest is found in Him only. Hence, the character 
that is to be built is built for these :— 

(1) For sacrifice. Few, I grant, start with this. 
And because they do not, they miss the early joy of 
true life. Indeed, until that purpose is clear in view, 
elevation and greatness are out of the question. It 
was the very first duty which was laid upon the 
Israelites. They were forced to deny themselves in 
many things they would have been glad to enjoy. 
Two tithes in the year was a bad prospect, and the 
immediate gifts of gold and silver and precious 
fabrics were unwelcome facts. Yet all the while they 
were only investing their capital. Immense prosperity 
sprung up amongst them. They were circled by a 
cordon of the Godhead. And whilst God claimed 
every whit of each man in the nation, he merely 
absorbed him into sacrifice that he might develop him 
into a nobler and more joyous life. No character, 
certainly, is true, and none is fit to cope with the 
difficulties of the world, which has not learnt to do 
sacrifice. For sacrifice was in the beginning of that 
temple of Solomon, and sacrifice was the story of 
every day. And sacrifice must be habitual with us if 
we are to have a building of God, an house eternal 
in the heavens. 

(2) A second purpose must, like that of Solomon, 
be Thanksgiving, for thanksgiving is as much a 
duty as prayer. And if we are continually watching 
for God’s goodness, and not forgetful of it when it is 
past, our life will be brighter and our character the 
stronger and more beautiful. The whole principle 
of thanksgiving is explained fully in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. Prosperity depends almost entirely 
upon it. We look for the time when men will be 
better, and when gratitude will destroy grumbling. 
And the last high purpose I will mention is this :— 

(3) The Residence of God. It is almost as- 
tounding in its presumption. The heaven, even the 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain Him. He is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and how shall He 
come into perpetual association with it? Yet God 
vouchsafed to come down within a dwelling-place 
formed by these hands of sinful men; He was openly 
seen there, 2nd His presence remained. Nor will He 
disdain the work which is of His own hands, nor 
refuse to dwell in the fleshy and spiritual temple 
which we consecrate to Him. Indeed, no argument 
on behalf of saintliness is so strong as this, that 
our bodies are His temple already. If chey are, our 
character ought to be shaped for that great purpose 
—an habitation of God through the Spirit. 

III. The character must be built up with large and 
noble ideas. I have already said that Solomon did 
not confine or restrict himself to the scheme or scale 
of the Tabernacle. All that the truest art of his 
time could suggest, all that labour ungrudged and 
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ungrudging could contribute, all that his own land 
and his ally’s could provide in material, all was given. 
It was a huge undertaking. The quarries and the 
forests of Lebanon, the raising and shaping of the 
stones, the conveying of the cedar to the sea and then 
to Joppa, and thence to Jerusalem, the textile work 
probably from foreign looms, the brass, the silver, 
and the gold, all expressed—and as they seem to us, 
exhausted—the grandest conception of the eleventh 
century before our Lord. 

Such are to be the kind of ideas that go to make up 
our character : the greatest we can, with all of care, 
all of patience, and all of completeness we may add. 
What have we? Ourselves, God-made; ourselves, 
redeemed and regenerated and immortal; the Church 
of God, heaven-born, lighted from above as that house 
of Solomon’s, and filled, as it was, with sweet and 
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heavenly ministerings and helps and sympathies; the 
Spirit of God, individual for ourselves, personal in 
His being and ‘operation, providing life and courage, 
sufficiency and strength. 
These are the materials at hand. My younger 
readers, it is you most of all that from this day will 
build the temple of life. Older men have been 
building all their conscious years, and some have 
sorry work, and some have noble and goodly to show, 
But with those who are beginning the grand enter. 
prise of a human life it rests, and it rests absolutely 
with themselves, to build their character upon found- 
ations so solid, with purposes so high and with ideas go 
great, that no catastrophe shall destroy it, no failures 
mar its beauty or spoil its use, and no temptation from 
the combined foes of our welfare thieve from it the 
bold but accepted claim to be approved of its God. 


PPE 


MISS DARRELL’S SKETCHING CLASS. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY MARY HAMPDEN, AUTHOR OF “THE HEIRESS OF ABERSTONE,” 
“LUNA GORDON’S STEWARDSHIP,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
A DAY IN THE WOODS. 
[3° UT I wanted to put in that clump of 
j daffodils ; they make such a nice 
foreground. You cannot say they 
are not beautiful, Miss Darrell?” 
“No, indeed : but small beauties 
have to be sacrificed to the greater. 
They spoil the effect of your draw- 


” 





ing. 

“You allow no scope for originality. I hate 
sketches turned out all of one pattern !” 

Margaret St. Aubyn tossed her head. 

Miss Darrell said nothing, though her lips unclosed. 
Silence was wisdom in the present instance. 

Half a dozen girls were seated round her on the 
slope of a grassy bank in Mervyn Woods: girls 
whose ages varied from seven to seventeen. 

The spring sunlight, as it slanted between the 
uncovered branches of the elms, flecked the figures 
with shifting gleams; only Honor Darrell herself 
stood in shadow. This was her sketching class, which 
met every Wednesday afternoon. 

Margaret St. Aubyn was a dilettante pupil. Being 
the daughter of a wealthy landowner of the county, 
virtual mistress of New Towers in the absence of her 
father and only brother, she felt that she had no need 
to work as did the other girls, who were studying 
with a view to adopting Art as a profession. She 
held rather aloof from them, and patronised her 
teacher. 

Honor had not been very long in Lynnford, and 
knew that her reputation would be benefited by the 
fact that Miss St. Aubyn chose to join her class, but 
she showed no more attention or favour to her than 
to the others, 





Margaret was a contrast to Honor in appearance, as 
well as in position ; she was the taller, though only 
seventeen, and her fine dark eyes, luxuriant black 
hair, and rich colouring of lips and skin, made her 
elder look pallid, insignificant by contrast. Only a 
keen student of physiognomy might have turned with 
a feeling of relief from Margaret’s beauty to Honor's 
plain face ; the one told of pride and temper, the 
other of honest courage: that courage which helps 
a frail girl to battle with adverse fortune. 

Margaret worked in silence for some minutes. The 
other girls were chattering merrily, laughing at each 
other’s mistakes, giving shrill little cries when the 
wind strewed the dead leaves of the last year over 
their sketching-blocks and palettes. Their bright 
faces beamed up at Honor as she went among them to 
overlook their performances. 

“Oh! Miss Darrell, isn’t mine fearful? ”—‘ What 
shall I do? A caterpillar ’s walking over my sky !"— 
“ Do say mine isn’t bad?”—-*There! I’ve made a 
dreadful smudge in one corner !” 

Honor replied to all, giving judiciously mingled 
praise and blame, then returned to Margaret. 

“Miss Darrell,’ asked the latter, “do you like 
teaching ?” 

“ Sometimes—not always.” 

“You look tolerably contented. Of course you 
have been very lucky at Lynnford.” 

“Yes, I know I have. <A little more shadow on 
that trunk, please.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall be able to come next 
Wednesday.” 

NOt” 

“Not if my brother stays at the Towers. He came 
down last night—my only brother, Rex,” 

“T met him in the train,” 
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Margaret looked up quickly. 

“He didn’t tell me he met you. Did anyone intro- 
duce you?” 

“No; I think he introduced himself, though Mrs. 
Leyton was also in the carriage. He saw your sketch- 
pook in my hands, and recognised it. I was forming 
an opinion of those drawings you asked me to look 


at. 
“How strange!” Margaret was silent for some 
time, then asked abruptly, “Don’t you think my 
brother is a handsome man?” 

“ Yes, very handsome,” answered Honor quietly. 

“He is in the Foreign Office; some day he may go 
out to my father in India. And he talked to you! 
Rex always was queer and impulsive, even as a boy. 
I suppose you didn’t tell him that you are my 
—my teacher?” 

“Certainly I did. If he had not been the brother 
of one of my pupils I should not have entered into 
conversation with him at all,” said Honor placidly. 
“The time is up, girls. Will you hand up your 
sketches, please?” 

The girls formed an eager group around her as she 
gave an opinion upon each drawing. 

“It’s been a jolly afternoon!” exclaimed Bessie 
Fairover. 

That was the general opinion. 

Where the lane joined the high road, the party 
separated ; a pony carriage was in waiting for Miss 
St. Aubyn. Honor walked alone to the lodgings she 
had taken in a farmhouse on the outskirts of the town. 

Entering the house by the open door, she went 
quickly into a small parlour, and fell on her knees 
beside a couch on which her little invalid brother was 
lying. 

His pale face lighted up instantly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come back! I’ve had a 
visitor, Honny ; what do you think of that? And I 
entertained him all by myself.” 

“Who was it, dear?” asked Honor gently. “ Mr. 
Leyton, or the vicar?” 

“No; it was Mr. St. Aubyn,’’ Dicky announced 
proudly. “And he’s just like the picture of King 
Alfred in the history book.” 

“Why, Dick, he hasn’t got long hair!” laughed the 
girl, still keeping her arms about the child. The 
happiest moments of her life were those she passed 
with this brother whom she loved so dearly. 

“No, it’s not long,” said Dicky; “but it’s just 
the right colour; so are his eyes—golden and blue. 
And oh, Honny, he’s coming again, he says, and he’s 
got just the loveliest dog !” 





CHAPTER II. 
HONOR'S TROUBLE. 
Rex St. AuByn did visit Dicky again—very often, 
too. Honor, coming in from her sketching class or 
daily lessons in Lynnford, would find him sitting by 
the child’s couch, amusing him with stories, or 
making “Duncan,” the white-ruffed collie. perform 
tricks. Dicky brightened up wonderfully during 
those visits, so that Honor was reluctant to put a stop 
to them, though she was warned by Margaret’s sharp 
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remarks that it would be wiser to do so. At last she 
did try to speak a word to Rex upon the subject. 

She had returned, as usual, to find the visitor in Mrs. 
Fulton's parlour, and Dicky rosy with laughing. Rex 
rose to greet her, with that quiet hand-shake which 
signified respect as well as friendship. 

“ Dick has got a new puzzle to perplex you with,” 
he said, smiling. ‘“ We have just invented it between 
us.” 

“You did the inventing,’ said the boy honestly, 
“and I laughed.” 

“You are too kind to Dicky, Mr. St. Aubyn. Your 
sister was complaining only this afternoon that she 
sees so little of you.” 

Rex flashed a keen glance into Honor’s steady grey 
eyes. 

“Margaret often complains,” he said; adding 
quickly, ‘‘I should like to speak to you. Will you 
just come to the door with me?” 

Honor came. They stood side by side under the 
jessamine-covered porch. 

“You think I ought not to come here so often—I 
read the thought in your face. But, indeed, I have 
very good motives.” 

“T do not doubt that,” she answered, smiling too, 
but rather wearily ; “only people gossip in Lynnford. 
They will not let a young man show kindness to a 
girl and her brother. You will forgive me for speak- 
ing so frankly, I hope? You see, I am alone in the 
world ; I have no one but Dicky, and he is too young 
to speak necessary but unpleasant words for me. 
You have been so good; it pains me to risk offend- 
ing you.” 

“You will never do that!” he exclaimed. “But 
I have been away for weeks.” 

“Dicky missed you sadly. Too much pleasure is 
not good for people.” 

“T hope you missed me too?—just a little?” 

“Yes. You are a friend ; I feel that you are one.” 

“Thank you,” he said earnestly ; “and a friend is 
not easily repulsed. Mrs. Fulton is my old nurse. 
I have been in the habit of coming to her farm; and 
Dicky is a dear little chap to visit.” 

He was going over these arguments uselessly, and 
he knew it. Honor had bravely touched upon the 
real difficulty between them, but he could not men- 
tion it without making her position painfully awk- 
ward. 

“JT will think over your words,” he concluded ; 
and went away, bearing with him the memory of a 
slim figure, clad in grey, whose head rested wearily 
against a rustic porch, among fragrant jessamine 
blossoms. There was a loneliness in Honor’s eyes 
which haunted him. 

“T hope you are good to Miss Darrell, Maggie?” he 
said to his sister that evening. 

She looked defiant at once, and answered proudly— 
“We St. Aubyns always behave properly to our in- 
feriors.” 

“She is a lady, and therefore your equal. She is 
more in mind and heart.” 

“Tt is you who behave badly to her, Rex. You are 
making all Lynnford talk of her as _ 

“As what? Goon, Margaret. 
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“As a poor girl who is trying to catch a rich 
husband.” 

He flushed with anger, but controlled his words. 

“Lynnford will know better some day. For the 
present, I desire you to behave well to her. I am 
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Margaret, in her gay silk gown, looked out of place 
in the farm-house. 

Dicky stared-hard at the “beautiful lady in the 
grand silk frock, King Alfred’s sister ;” but he was 
not attracted to her. 


‘ | 


‘ 


“She met him one evening in the lane.” —p. S81. 


voing back to town to-morrow ; while Iam away you 
might go and see her invalid brother.” 

When Rex laid his commands upon his sister, she 
usually obeyed them. In the present case she resolved 
to make obedience work for her own ends. 

Rex, her only brother Rex, in love with a teacher! 
—a girl who earned her bread by giving painting 
lessons! The idea was abhorrent to her. 

Next day she went to see the Darrells. Honor 
received her courteously, though surprised at the visit. 


“This is a nice old house,” said Miss St. Aubyn: 
“and you will soon have the roses in full bloom. 
You ’ve been here nearly a year and a half now. Miss 
Darrell. I hope you are getting on well?” 

“Yes, I have been very fortunate.” 

“ Because I should be glad if any recommendation 
of mine could secure you more pupils. I have some 
half-cousins coming to the neighbourhood shortly ; 
they might care to take lessons from you. I am sure 
one of them, Miss Grantley, will, when she hears that 
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you are my brother’s protégée. Sheand Rex will make 
a match of it some day.” 

Honor kept her head bent over the tea-things 
which she was setting out on the table. 

“T shall be glad if you will mention that I am free 
to give lessons,” she answered quietly ; “ but I don’t 
think anyone would be contented with only a pupil's 
recommendation.” 

“Oh, Miss Grantley would not mind taking lessons 
on the chance they might do her good; she is an 
enthusiastic student, principally because Rex admires 
her painting ; and she has plenty of money. I wanted 
you to know about her ; I thought it was only right, 
—in case you should have been misled in any way.” 

The meaning words roused Honor effectually. She 
looked full in the other girl’s face. 

“You have insulted me, Miss St. Aubyn.” 

“Oh no, I assure you I didn’t mean to. Only Rex 
is very Quixotic and imprudent, and our father will 
be exceedingly displeased if he contracts a mésalliance. 
I only spoke for your sake.” 

“Then you need not have troubled. Iam used to 
taking care of myself,” said Honor bitterly. 

Margaret quickly terminated her visit, but she had 
left trouble in Honor’s heart: trouble which was 
increased by Rex’s return to Lynnford a month later. 

She met him one evening in the lane which led 
from church to the farm-house, 

“Let me walk with you,” he said, after the first 
greeting had been exchanged. ‘The country is lonely 
after dusk.” 

“T am used to loneliness.” 

“You shall not be for the future, if I can help it.” 

“No one can help it!” cried Honor, almost fiercely. 

He walked beside her, keeping pace with her rapid 
steps. 

“Don’t run away from me. 
to plead my own cause? 
Honor—I also am lonely.” 

She had reached a bridge which crossed a brook, 
and she paused, resting one hand on the wooden rail, 
and gazing down into the little torrent. 

He covered the hand with his own, and went on 
speaking. 

“You are the only woman I shall ever love, dear 
heart. Have you no kind word for me?” 

“Of course you have earned my gratitude, Mr. St. 
Aubyn.” 

He look pained. 

“Only gratitude? I don’t want that. Love me 
if you can, Honor, in return for my love of you. Be 
my wife. You shall never know loneliness again !” 

“It is a tempting bribe,” cried the girl, with a 
hard laugh, “ but I cannot take it. 
to love, honour, and obey you. 
should be acting wrongly.” 

“Shall [ never win you? 


Have I not a right 
Only yow can help me, 


I cannot promise 
If I made the vow I 
Not if I try for years?” 

“No, never, never /”? was Honor’s answer. 

But that night, by her little brother’s couch, her 
fortitude gave way. 

“Where’s King Alfred, Honny?” the boy had 
asked wistfully. “Why didn’t he come to see me?” 

“Dicky, Dicky, we have lost him for ever!” Honor 
moaned, through a passion of tears. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A HOLIDAY EXCURSION. 


THE girls of the sketching class were commenting 
upon their teacher’s appearance. It was a month 
later, the day of their annual outing: a holiday trip 
which they all chose to spend in work. 

By mutual agreement they had decided upon a 
visit to Barsea, the nearest coast village to Lynnford 
—a picturesque hamlet, with corn-fields brightening 
the curving bay; corn-fields which almost met the 
water. They had rowed out some distance from the 
shore, that they might sketch the little town from the 
sea—these indefatigable artists! Margaret St. Aubyn 
was one of the half-dozen girls, but she was usually 
silent, while the tongues of the others toiled as rapidly 
as did their fingers. 

When the teacher was discussed, the young voices 
sank into whispers. 

“What's the matter with her?” asked Bessie Fair- 
over. “She’s been ill for weeks, you know.” 

‘She doesn’t look well now,” said another. 

“T’m sorry. Sheisso nice!” said a third emphatic- 
ally. 

Honor sat at the end of the boat, looking across 
the sea, and musing. She was paler than before, 
while her grey eyes were surrounded by blue rings, 
and had gained a pathetic wistfulness of expression. 

Every now and then Margaret glanced sharply at 
Honor. There was no marked hostility between 
them, but neither was at ease in the presence of the 
other. 

“ Have you got a head-ache ?” 

“No, Miss St. Aubyn, thank you.” 

Once roused, Honor busied herself over her pupils’ 
efforts, and allowed no more reveries. 

It was glorious \eather. The sunshine sparkled 
like jewels upon the crests of the waves, and white 
fleecy clouds drifted swiftly over a sky of blue. 
There was a gale coming. Barsea looked beautiful 
from this point of view—a collection of white-walled 
cottages which caught the full glow on their irregu- 
lar sides, and cast strange long shadows down the 
sandy shore. Day was waning: where the heavens 
touched the water lay a bank of purple cloud with 
a rosy lining. 

The girls were perfectly happy, and many were the 
exclamations of regret when Honor gave the word 
for return. 

‘“‘Let me steer now,” said Margaret. 

She was in no pleasant mood, for she felt abashed 
by Honor’s quiet courtesy. They had not met often 
since her brother’s abrupt return to town a month 
ago. He was in both their thoughts to-day. 

“Take care,” said Honor quickly, as they passed 
unpleasantly close to some of the sharp rocks now 
covered by the tide. “'This is a dangerous point for 
inexperienced boatmen.” 

The girls laughed—all but Margaret. She had not 
heard the caution. Another instant, and a cry of 
dismay came from all, as a dull grating sound, 
followed by a violent concussion, told them that their 
frail vessel was spiked upon a rock. 
Margaret turned pale to the very lips. 
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The next wave poured its water into the splintered 
boat. 

“Who can swim?” cried Honor, standing erect 
in her dripping clothes. “You, Bessie, and Grace, 
and Mary. Not these two little ones—I must take 
them to shore.” 

She seized the two younger children by the arms, 
and began the perilous journey towards the beach. 
The girls who could swim followed her; only Mar- 
garet was left clinging to the shattered boat. 

Honor was an expert swimmer, but her illness had 
robbed her of much of her strength. She reached 
the shore in safety with the two little girls, but 
realised with horror that she must struggle through 
the sea again, this time against the incoming tide. 

Margaret was helpless with terror: her cries were 
piteous to hear. There was not time to wait for help 
from the village. 

With a prayer for aid other than human, Honor 
waded out, then commenced her battle with the tide. 
Again and again was she thrown back, but perse- 
verance conquered, and she reached the rock just 
as a heavy wave struck it and rent the boat from end 
to end. Margaret clung shrieking to her deliverer, 
almost overpowering her. 

“Oh, save me, save me ! 
enemy.” 

Honor made no answer, but increased her efforts. 
Land seemed to retreat before her eyes; she felt that 
for a few moments only could she struggle on. 

Within a few yards of shore the end of her endur- 
ance came; her head struck against the edge of a 
groyne, and she knew no more. 

* * * * * * 

“T think you can see her,” said Dicky. ‘“She’s 
sitting in the sun, on the bench by the back door. 
She’s been dreadfully ill, with her poor head, you 
know.” 

Rex St. Aubyn fondled the boy’s curly head before 
leaving him. “We both love her dearly, don’t we, 
Dicky?” he said. 

He passed through the farm-house to the old- 


Don’t remember I’m your 
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fashioned garden behind, and there, sitting on 4 
rough seat, her head resting against the wall beside a 
climbing yellow rose, he found Honor Darrell, her 
pale face upturned, her grey eyes gazing straight 
before her. 

She was wrapped in thought. 

When he approached. she started and trembled. 

“Oh, Mr. St. Aubyn !—is Margaret worse?” 

“No; better, if anything, She sent me to you to- 
day,’ he went on, seating himself beside her, “to 
tell you how much she wishes to see you when you 
are strong enough to be driven to New Towers. She 
is anxious to ask your forgiveness for her enmity, 
which you repaid by saving her life at the risk of 
your own.” 

Honor looked away again. It was difficult to meet 
this man’s keen yet tender glance. 

“She has told me of her visit to you, when she 
told you that untruth that I was almost engaged 
to my half-cousin, Isabel Grantley. Honor—Honor 
dearest, was that why you refused me?” 

“Not only for that. I should be a disgrace to 
you—people would not forget that I was your sister's 
teacher—you would have to bear your father’s anger. 
Oh, Mr. St. Aubyn,” she cried, turning again towards 
him, “I asked God’s guidance, and I thought it was 
my duty to refuse you!” 

He clasped her hands firmly. 

“Your father was my father’s friend. Did you 
never hear of the Mr. Clitheroe who owed his life to 
Dr. Darrell’s devotion?” 

“Why did you not tell me this before ?” 

“T have only known it since my father’s return. 
He dropped the name of Clitheroe when he married 
an heiress. It was his life your father saved during 
the diphtheria outbreak thirty years ago, and he will 
thank me for giving him as daughter the child of 
his old friend. Honor, you can’t be too proud to 
accept me now. I love you, dear—I love you! Have 
you any love for me?” 

Rex, as he drew the girl closer, and gazed into her 
frank face, read there the answer to his question 
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BRIDAL HYMN. 


as) 
GOD, whom heaven and earth obey, 
Regard the twain who bow 

*" Before Thee on their marriage day, 


And smile upon them now ! 


Sustain their weakness with Thy might, 
Be near them, and befriend, 

And guide and keep them in Thy sight 
Safe to their journey’s end! 


O Christ, Whose love has never ceased 
To share our joys below, 

Who deigned to grace the marriage-feast 
In Cana long ago— 





Impar’ to them the happiness 
That comes alone from Thee, 

And with Thy sacred Presence bless 
The home that is to be! 


O Holy Spirit, sanctify 
Each vow and promise given, 
Approved of Thee, and heard on high, 
And registered in heaven! 


O Trinity of light and love, 
Behold them side by side, 
And crown with blessings from above 
The bridegroom and the bride! 
J. R. EastTwoop. 
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| ® God of Hosts. 


Psaum lxxxiv. via Version). Music by Epwarp Joun Hopkins, Mus.D. 
(Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Temple.) 
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WASTE, 


BY.THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


“ Nevertheless he would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord.” 


2 SAMUEL xxiii. 16, 


“To what purpose is this waste ?”—Sr. Marruew xxvi. 8. 
“‘Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had bought sweet spices, that they might come 


and anoint Him.”—Sr. Mark xvi. 1. 
e speak of things being 
wasted when they are 
not used, or when they 

f are used for an inferior 

purpose to that which 

was originally intended. 

But waste is a relative 

term; and in these 

economic days some of 
the most valuable pro- 
ducts have been 
tained from substances 
that used to be thrown 
out as utter refuse. 

The most brilliant 

colours are got from 

the waste of gas manu- 

facture; the sweetest 
perfumes and most delicate flavourings from the offal 
of the street; and the mounds of rubbish excavated 
from the placer mines of California have formed ever 
since the most fertile soil, in which have grown har- 
vests far more valuable than their richest gold. 

And so it is, too, in spiritual things. That which is 
said to be wasted is often more precious than that 
which is employed for some utilitarian purpose. We 
have three striking examples of this in the Bible. 
The first is the noble act of David in pouring out 
upon the ground the water from the well of Bethlehem, 
procured for him by the bravest men in his army. 
That well was associated with the happiest days of 
his life, when, as a shepherd boy, without any care or 
trouble, he drank of it, and went on his way rejoicing. 
The heat and burden of the day had consumed him in 
the beleaguered garrison, and the thought of that 
water was to him like the beautiful mirage—the 
desert’s dream of dewy fields and sparkling streams. 
And yet, when a goblet full of the clear cold water 
was put into his hands, and he was free-to drink and 
slake his burning thirst. he would not take it. His 
spirit rose above his languid frame and asserted its 
superiority. He nobly denied himself what his body 
weakly craved. He knew that his brave warriors had 
taken their lives in their hands, in order to break 
through the garrison of the Philistines and get the 
water for him; 
seatheless. They had wounded and killed many of the 
enemy, perhaps, and they themselves had probably 
been wounded in the desperate struggle. David knew 
all this, and he felt that it was not water merely that 
they had brought, but their own hearts’ blood. He 
felt utterly unworthy of all this devotion and sacrifice ; 
he was ashamed of his childish longing ; he saw the 
rashness and foolishness of his own desire, in contrast 
with their magnanimity. He could not, therefore, 
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and doubtless they had not escaped 


drink what had cost so much, but solemnly poured out 
the water upon the ground before God, who alone was 
worthy to receive so great a sacrifice. 

Some might call such spilling of the water upon 
the ground an uncalled-for waste, and might blame 
David severely for appearing to lightly esteem the act 
of the brave men. What though the water had been 
procured at the cost of so much trouble and danger, 
did not that circumstance enhance its value? Was it 
not the very reason why it should not have been 
thrown away? The worst use to which it could be put 
was surely to pour it upon the dry ground, where it 
would do no good to living thing, but would speedily 
evaporate into the hot air, and leave no trace behind. 
We have all heard such selfish reasonings, and wit- 
nessed such penurious prudence in regard to similar 
acts of apparently rash generosity. But though 
the narrow-minded, capable only of the most short- 
sighted policy, may condemn it, every enlightened 
conscience, every generous heart, must deeply feel 
that David’s act of seeming wastefulness was in 
reality one of the noblest in his life. It would 
have been selfish in him to drink the water ; but it 
was the height of unselfishness to refuse to drink it. 
By not using it, he put it to the highest use. By 
pouring it out upon the ground, seeming to waste it, 
he put a far greater value upon it than could possibly 
have been done if it had been used only to slake his 
thirst. Drunk, it would have refreshed the parched 
lips of David for a moment, and then the incident 
would have been forgotten. The draught of water 
would have accomplished its purpose, and that would 
have been the end of it for ever. But by being re- 
fused, by being wasted upon the ground, and offered 
as a libation to the Lord of heaven and earth, its 
use remained unexhausted, its memory would be 
for ever cherished. To all generations the deed will 
be spoken of as one of the finest examples of generous 
self-denial and pious gratitude; and it will have an 
inspiring effect upon all who come to know of it, 
inducing them to practise similar self-denial and 
devotion in their own lives. The water spilt upon 
the ground in this way, which could not be gathered 
up again, rose up to heaven, a beautiful cloud gilded 
by the sun, to adorn the sky, to be seen and ad- 
mired of all eyes, and to fall again in fertilising rain 
and dew upon ground, that but for it would have been 
for ever barren. 

2. But I pass on to consider the second instance of 
so-called waste. We are told that when Mary of 
3ethany, in gratitude for her brother's restoration 
to life, and as an expression of her own heart's de- 
votion to Jesus, broke her alabaster box of precious 
ointment, and poured its fragrant contents over the 
feet of her Lord, some had indignation. Some even of 
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His own disciples, who ought to have known better, 
said: “To what purpose is this waste?” The oint- 
ment was thrown away idly by being used to anoint 
the feet of Jesus ; it ought to have been sold, and the 
proceeds given to the poor, and then it would have 
been of some substantial service. But our Lord 
approved of the loving lavish waste. He found in ita 
deeper meaning than appeared to the common eye. 
He knew that it belonged to a far higher order of 
things than mere material utility. He recognised in 
itsomething of His own spirit. It reminded Him of 
another sacrifice more extravagant ; for Mary did this 
thing, He said, for His burial. She anointed Him 
beforehand for the crowning proof of His self- 
sacrifice for the world. Let the love of, Christ 
be estimated by the same prudent standard of 
utilitarianism which the detractors of Mary’s act 
wished to apply to it, and how will it seem the most 
wanton waste! There are gifts which we rightly 
proportion to the character and necessities of those 
on whom we bestow them. Gifts must straiten to 
those who are made straitly, and could not ap- 
preciate higher gifts. But, on the other hand, there 
are gifts which are meant to express the overflowing 
heart of the giver—to be the outward symbols and 
images of that which in its depth and intensity 
transcends the 
mere power of 
words to con- 
vey. Such gifts 
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cannot be measured by a cold calculating policy. 
They must overstep every bound of prudence. They 
must be passionate, unrestrained in their prodigality 
of expenditure. Mary loved much ; and the breaking 
of the alabaster box and the pouring out of its 
contents upon the feet of Jesus, told better than any 
words could do how much she loved. Love like hers 
always seeks strange and profuse expression. Fed 
by heavenly streams, it overflows all the common 
methods, and spreads out into the boldness and 
originality of a new demonstration, creating for 
itself a form of expression as free and fearless as 
it is appropriate. 

If the alabaster box of ointment had been sold and 
given to the poor, as some of the disciples wished, 
the world would have been all the poorer by the 
exchange. What was wasted by the act of Mary 
enriched it more than all its ostentatious charities. 
Saved and sold for bread and clothing, the ointment 
would have warmed and fed a small number of 
destitute persons for a brief period, whose condition 
might not have been improved by it; but mankind 
would have lost the inspiration of a beautiful act, for 
which no amount of material comfort would have 
been a compensation ; and the Church, as represented 
by Mary, would have missed the one opportunity of 
the kind that came in its way, of showing some 
tender, touching return—some chivalrous deed of 
love to Him whose boundless love for us was not 
satisfied till it embodied itself in the greatest sacri- 
fice the world has ever seen. 

There was a mean, sordid spirit in the utilitarian 
calculation of the disciples. That spirit would care- 
fully weigh the sunlight, and grieve that so much of 
it should be wasted on the barren ocean and on the 
sandy deserts of the earth. It 
would remove theg!orious moun- 
tains and heathy moorlands, to 
make room for cornfields and 
meadows and the sites of busy 
manufacturing cities. It would 
extirpate the flowers as 1:seless 
weeds, and blot out the blue of 
the sky with far more useful 
clouds of smoke. To what pur- 
pose is the waste of those lovely 
wreaths of snow-white flowers 
which sorrowful hands heap 
upon the coffin of the beloved 
dead, when in a few days they 
will wither, and become brown 
“Gs and unsightly, exposed to the 

pitiless wind and rain? Why 
should the coffin be as beauti- 
fully made and adorned as the 
means available will allow, when 
it is to be hidden deep by the 
mould of the grave from all 
eyes for ever in a few hours? 
Why do we build grand cathe- 
drals and beautiful churches, 
when plain barn-like buildings 
would do equally well for the 
ial worship of God, if they were 
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only sufficiently roomy and comfortable? The reason 
is—and it is a deep and far-reaching one—that man 
does not live by bread alone, by merely utilitarian 
things that minister to the wants of his body, but 
by spiritual things, that satisfy the higher.wants of 
the immortal spirit within him. 

It is because every field is meant by God to 
yield two harvests to man—the crop of corn that 
feeds his body. and the far more valuable second crop 
of beauty and poetic association and suggestion which 
feeds the soul. It is because the flowers laid on the 
coffin express in their symbolic language the deepest, 
divinest tl.ings of human nature, infinitely more 
precious than any merely material good things which 
the money value of them could buy. It is because 
the worship of the great and good Being, who adorned 
the world with such a wonderful wealth of what 
might seem superfluous beauty, is felt to be most 
solemn and inspiring when associated with beautiful 
surroundings of human art. The poorest person 
would value the spiritual benefits of all such 
seemingly wasteful expenditure, far more than they 
would value the supply of their bodily wants, ob- 
tained by the money saved from such luxuries. For 
even the poor are not satisfied with bread, and 
clothing, and fuel only. Alms do not make up to 
them for the want of spiritual things. They, too, 
have immortal souls, to which the beauties of 
Nature and the refinements of life can, in a dim 
pathetic sort of way, appeal; and they value a kind 
word, a loving deed, or a poetical symbol, or a bunch 
of flowers, often far more than old clothes, and the 
bread of charity, and the visit of the professional 
almoner. If we are to value things only for their 
immediate, obvious, and common uses, then we must 
consider not only the act of Mary, but also all 
poetry, and painting, and music—whose only use is to 
make the world more beautiful—a waste. Whatsoever 
things are lovely in the spiritual world, and help us 
to dream of and prepare for the loveliness of heaven 





—we must not, according to this view, think on these 
things. 

While the disciples severely condemned the ex- 
travagance and waste of Mary’s anointing, Jesus 
highly commended it ; for He saw in it a symbolic act 
which interpreted the Divine manner and method in 
nature and grace. It was akin to God’s own way of 
doing things. We are astonished at the wonderful 
prodigality of all creation. Nothing is more per- 
plexing than the apparently wasteful character of 
the arrangements of the visible universe. Only a 
very small portion of the sun’s heat reaches our earth 
to warm and quicken it: all the vast remainder of 
what is the very life and essence of our system seems 
to be utterly wasted in what we call cold, empty space. 
Mr. Wallace tells us that the lowest types of savages 
possess a brain capacity far beyond any use to which 
they could apply it in their present condition. In 
spring a vast profusion of beautiful blossoms crowns 
the apple or pear tree, but only a few set into fruit; 
and of the young fruit thus formed, the greater 
proportion falls off at an early stage, leaving 
only a small number to grow to maturity and 
ripen. The farmer has to thin his turnips, for they 
must be sown thick, to give a chance of surviving to 
the chosen ones through the dangers of their first 
stages of development ; and the gardener has to prune 
his vines to produce fruit, and to weed out his grapes 
in order to perfect the berries of the clusters that 
remain. Everywhere Nature produces more than is 
required ; everywhere the river of life overflows its 
banks ; everywhere many are called, but few are 
chosen. In every wood, and field, and garden, we see 
an enormous waste of animal and vegetable life; 
only one seed coming to fruition for hundreds 
and thousands that perish. It seems as if Nature 
were continually “upsetting a gallon to fill a wine- 
glass.” 

What is the reason of this seeming Nature-waste? 
Is it indeed all wasted, with no result? Our present 
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faculties are incapable of fully understanding the 
mystery; but such an act as Mary’s at Bethany—as 
interpreted by Him who framed the mystery—en- 
ables us to see a little way into it. It bids us 
pause in a hasty condemnation, and try to find 
out whether what seems a waste is really a waste 
when looked at from another point of view. The 
apparently wasted energies of the universe that we 
see, may have their use, as philosophers say, in 
processes affecting that part of the universe which is 
unseen. We know that the repeated destruction in 
early geological periods, of the vast luxuriant forests 
of tree-ferns, and gigantic mosses, and reeds covering 
the primeval earth, which seemed at the time a reckless 
waste, was the means of storing up fuel for .the work 
of human civilisation; and in the numberless uses 
which our ceal-mines serve in the great business 
of modern life, we can now read the ultimate pur- 
pose of the seeming wasteful expenditure of remote 
geological ages. We know that the superabundance 
of Nature in many instances feeds the life of 
Nature; that what is produced over and above the 
requirements of one creature goes to supply the 
wants of another—the superfluous germs and seeds 
and fruits. forming the food of birds and insects. We 
owe the bread which sustains our perishing bodies to 
this superabundance of Nature: to the fact that the 
corn produces more and larger grain than is necessary 
to perpetuate the species. And may we not say, in 
the light of our Lord’s interpretation of Mary’s 
extravagance, that this lavish prodigality of Nature 
has a higher than a mere utilitarian use? Man owes 
to it the spiritual bread that feeds his immortal soul. 
Surely that cannot be called wasted which appeals to 
the higher faculties of man, which exalts his con- 
ceptions of God’s nature, and ennobles his own. 

And as the act of Mary is thus an illustration of 
God’s method in nature, so is it also an illustration 
of His method in grace. In this respect nature and 
grace are akin. The prodigality that characterises 
the one characterises the other also, showing that 
they both originated from the same great generous 
Source. The act of Mary, according to Christ's 
words, would be associated with the Gospel every- 
where, throughout all time, because it was the best 
exponent of the spirit of the Gospel. There was 
a spiritual affinity between the deed of Mary and the 
Cross of Christ; for not at the smallest, but at the 
greatest possible cost to Himself did Jesus accomplish 
our salvation. His satisfaction for sin was no mere 
giving of a bare equivalent to the offended justice 
of God. His atonement was more than plenary—it 
was superabundant. Less from such an august Being 
might have sufficed to satisfy Divine justice, but 
less could not suffice to satisfy His own Divine love. 
Throughout the whole scheme of grace, as through- 
out the whole scheme of nature, we see what might 
seem a waste of resources, if we are to judge by what 
is strictly necessary to accomplish the object in 
view. A profusion of sacrifice meets us everywhere ; 
throughout it is the history of a plenteous redemp- 
tion. Christ’s atonement is sufficient, not for the 
sins of the elect only, but for the sins of the whole 
world, His sympathies were not confined to those 
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whom they benefited, for He wept over a city doomed 
to destruction. He commanded His Gospel to be 
preached to every creature, though many should 
refuse to receive it. His oil of grace was poured not 
only over the head of humanity—it flowed down to 
the very skirts of its raiment. How much seeming 
waste of affection, of tears and lives—caused by the 
fellowship of Christ—is there in the world! How 
much seeming waste of good and lofty thoughts, 
of deeds of unselfish charity! But can it be said 
that such things are really wasted? Is the love of 
Christ thrown away because it does not accomplish 
all its purpose? Is the superfluity, as it were, of 
the work of grace useless because it seems to exceed 
its use? No; Christ “could not save any unless He 
could save all.” And when we read in our Lord's 
touching parable that it was the recollection of the 


lavish profusion of the father’s house—the bread 


enough “and to spare”—that made the prodigal in 
his sore famine turn his heart and his step home- 
ward, the greatest economist must feel that the 
seeming waste bore adequate fruit. We see only one 
or two purposes to be wrought out by Christ’s work. 
and therefore we are inclined to economise and 
restrict its measure and application; but God has 
many purposes to serve by it, and therefore its 
prodigality is sure to find a justification for itself. 

There is nothing that is really good and noble, loving 
and beautiful, wasted. Its use may not be immediate 
or apparent; but in some form or other, at some 
time or other, it cannot fail to bring about the best 
and the most lasting result. The utilitarian things 
of the age exhausted their meaning and their use 
in their utility, and there was an end of them: they 
ceased to be; but the act of Mary has never yet 
exhausted its meaning and its use, and therefore it 
will be perpetual. The disciples told the incident 
wherever they proclaimed the Gospel. The story of 
Mary’s wasteful devotion is wrapped up for ever in the 
story of Christ’s extravagant love. Both explain to 
us the heart of God, the scheme of creation, and 
the plan of life: shed light upon the reason why 
the poppies waste the soil of the cornfield, and the 
martyr dies an apparently mistaken death. And 
surely the thought that while Mary, regardless of con- 
sequences, spent all that she had upon her devotion 
to her Lord, the disciples who grudged the ointment, 
careful of consequences, deserted Him in His hour 
of sorest need, should teach us that the calculating 
spirit is not the wisest and noblest. And surely the 
further thought that Judas, who was foremost and 
loudest in disapproval of Mary’s act, offered a little 
later on to betray his Master for less than Mary 
wasted on her act of love, shows us what manner 
of spirit he was of, and of what manner of spirit we 
shall be if we imitate his sordidness and hypocrisy. 

3. Let me refer in a few sentences, in conclusion, 
to the spices which Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James and John, had bought for the 
purpose of embalming the dead body of Jesus, as 
another remarkable instance of waste. They brought 
the spices with them to the sepulchre, and they 
found the sepulchre empty and the spices useless. 
Those spices showed how thoroughly they had given 
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up all hope of Christ’s restoration to life: how vain 
to them had been the words of Christ regarding His 
rising again from the dead. It was a beautiful, 
beneficent life, but for them it had set for ever ; 
and nothing now remained but to keep as long as 
possible from the ravages of decay, the form that 
had enshrined it, and thus perpetuate the semblance 
of His presence. So far as Jesus was concerned, this 
embalming was altogether a work of supererogation. 
The Holy One of Israel was not suffered to see cor- 
ruption. But though the spices were unnecessary, 
and even mistaken, they were not wasted. He whose 
greatness flows around our incompleteness, who 
softens by His heavenly atmosphere the rough 
asperities of our earthly work, and rounds our 





only accepted perfect things. We mortals love even 
the failings of our friends, and our love makes these 
failings lean to virtue’s side. And does not the loveof 
Christ for ourselves extend even to our actions, 
although they may be imperfect? Often the spirit 
that falls into error from the impulse of its own 
wealth of love is much to be preferred to the 
cautious spirit that ever keeps within the limits 
of what is right by the self-restraint of its own 
coldness. If it is Jesus Himself that we bring our 
spices to anoint, even if He be dead to us for a 
time: if it is love that draws us, even if our know- 
ledge be not correct or our doctrine well defined— 
then Christ accepts our spices, and discerns in them 
the sweet savour of His own sacrifice. 
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broken-edged error itself into truth, did not despise 
or undervalue, we may be sure, that unnecessary, 
that mistaken service of love. Though the spices 
were brought back from the sepulchure unused, they 
embalmed, not indeed a dead Saviour in the tomb, 
but they shed a sweeter fragrance upon the undying 
love and perpetual presence of a living Saviour in 
the heart. 

How many of our actions, even our best-meant and 
holiest, are like the bringing of spices to the empty 
sepulchre. They are mistaken, unnecessary, super- 
fluous ; they involve error and imply a misapprehen- 
sion of the truth; but they are not wasted, never- 
theless. They are not condemned and rejected. Jesus 
accepts them for the sake of the love and devotion 
in them. We should be to be pitied indeed if God 


He to whom all such offerings as those of David 
and Mary, and the women at the sepulchre are made, 
sees a meaning in such acts of seeming waste which 
we ourselves do not know. The time and energy 
that we bestow upon the duties of religion might, 
according to a vulgar standard, be more profitably 
spent on other things, and the material that we 
employ in our solemn religious rites might be sold, 
and given to the poor. But surely if by the sacrifice 
of our time and toil we can show our devotion to 
our Lord, they are not wasted, but, on the contrary, 
consecrated to the highest use; and if by our sym- 
bolic acts we can express better than in any other 
way our vital union and communion with Him and 
His people, the bread and wine of the Holy Supper 
are far better employed in that manner than if they 
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were used to feed the bodies of the hungry and the 
sick, and their money value given to the poor. The 
true use of anything is the highest service to which 
it can be put; and the service of Him who is 
Lord of all, ennobles the smallest gift and enlarges 
the biggest sacrifice. By no measured act could 
Christ do justice to His immeasurable love for us ; 
and by no begrudged or stinted act should we be 
able to do justice to a heart which His love ought 
to have enlarged beyond all selfish considerations. 
Oh that we had David's piety, remembering at what 
a cost our Saviour has procured the water of life 
for us! Then would our souls be refreshed like the 
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ground on which David’s offering was poured. Oh 
that we had Mary’s love, causing us to spend our 
utmost for Him who loved us and gave Himself 
for us! Then would the odour of a more precious 
ointment than earth’s richest incense sweeten all 
our ways. Oh that we had the devotion of the 
women who brought spices to the tomb—that we 
might be faithful unto death—and love on even 
when our faith cannot see, or our hope confess our 
Saviour forthetime! For then the life that we seemed 
to waste in His service, with all its imperfections 
and mistakes, would be crowned with His resurrec- 
tion glory. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIO 
JUNE 18TH. MEsSIAH’s KINGDOM. 

To read-—Mal. tii. 1—12. Golden Text—Mal. 
43. 17. 
PERREEEEESNTRODUCTION. Malachi, the 
last of the prophets, was con- 
temporary with Nehemiah, who 
joined Ezra in finishing the re- 





building of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. These prophecies seem 
to have been delivered after the 
second return of Nehemiah from 
Persia (Neh. xiii. 7), ze, about 
420 B.c. Several of the prophecies are quoted in the 
New Testament. They refer to the coming of John 
the Baptist and of Christ. In this lesson we have 
first the Messenger and majesty of Christ as the 
King, and then the rebellion and sacrilege of the 
people. 

I. Curist’s KINGDOM. 1—6. (1) The Messenger. 

Sent by God to prepare for the Saviour. 

Fulfilled in miraculous birth of John the Baptist. 
(St. Luke i. 13.) 

His work to preach repentance and forgiveness. 
(St. Matt. iii, 2, 11.) 

(2) The Lord. Sought by faithful people. (Ver. 1.) 

As Simeon—waiting for Christ. (St. Luke ii. 26.) 

In what way will He make His presence known ? 

sy sudden appearance in the Temple. 

Fulfilled when Christ cleansed it. (St. John ii. 15.) 

What will be the character of His work ? 

To refine—or sift the bad from the good. 

Thus His coming will have a double effect:— 

(a) To His people—to draw them to Himself. See 
the signs :— 

They delight in Him, as Mary. (St. Luke i. 47.) 

They make a glad offering ; as the Apostles, who 
gave up all to follow Him. (St. Matt. iv. 20, 22.) 
(b) To His enemies—to judge the wicked, viz.:— 
The sorcerers—as Simon Magus. (Acts viii. 20.) 


NAL SERIES. 


Liars—as Ananias and Sapphira. (Acts v. 5, 10.) 

Oppressors—as Herod the king. (Acts xii. 23.) 

All who fear Him not. (St. Luke xix. 27.) 

II. Curist’s SuBJEcTS. (7—12.) They are :— 

Reminded—of past transgressions from God. 

Invited—to return to their allegiance. 

Warned—of the consequences of their sin. 

What is the particular sin referred to ? 

tefusing to give tithes to the priests and Levites. 

Making no free-will offerings to the Lord. 

Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek. (Gen. xiv.20.) 

Jacob promised them at Bethel. (Gen. xxviii. 22.) 

They were claimed by God. (Lev. xxvii. 30.) 

Granted to the Levites and priests. (Num. xviii. 
21; Neh. x. 37.) 

Offerings for feasts and poor, (Deut. xiv. 23, 28.) 

Now a curse pronounced on those who withhold. 

A blessing to those who give them willingly. 

The land shall yield her fruit abundantly. 

All nations shall call them blessed. 

LEssons. 1. God claims offerings from all. 

2. Giving to the poor is lending to God, to be 
repaid with interest. (Ps. xli. 1 Prov.; xix. 17.) 

3. Withholding offerings is robbing God. 
4. God loveth a cheerful giver. 


JUNE 25TH. REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS. 
Golden Text—Prov. iii. 6. 
INTRODUCTION. The golden text gives the main 
subject of the last quarter’s lessons, viz., that man 
must in all his ways acknowledge God; ie., put 
God first ; and that then if he does so God will 
direct his path or way of life for good. To-day’s 
“review-lesson” will show how this teaching has 

run through the last quarter’s lessons. 

I. JoB IN HIS TROUBLES. Three lessons. (Job 
v. 17—27 ; xxiii. 1—10; xlii. 1—10.) 

Affliction of all kinds is sent by God. 

Either as punishment for sin or for trial of faith, 
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Job appealed to God as to his innocency. 

His faith, though sorely tried, proved steadfast. 

He acknowledged God’s power, omniscience, 
wisdom. 

So God directed his paths, restored him double. 

Lesson. The Lord ordereth a good man’s ways, 
and maketh his way acceptable to Himself. 

Il. THE VoIcE oF Wispom. Four Lessons. 
(Prov. i. 20—33 ; iii. 11—24; xii, 1—15; xxiii. 
19—35.) 

Christ, as Wisdom, calls aloud to all. 

The wise hear, heed, and acknowledge Him. 

The fools scorn, disregard, then apply too late. 

Result. The wise get health, happiness, long life. 

God gives them knowledge, favour, blessedness, 

They are pure in heart and temperate in life. 

But the thoughts, words, and deeds of the wicked 
lead to destruction, 

LEsson. Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, but his delight is in 
the law of God. 

III. TypicAL MEN AND WOMEN. (Three lessons.) 
(Prov. xxxi. 10O—31 ; Eccles v. 1—12; xii. 1—7, 13, 14.) 

They have many marks in common. 

They begin early—remember Creator in youth. 

They act with reverence in God’s House. 

They keep the vows which they have made. 

They remember God in their daily life. 

They teach their housebolds to honour God, 

They are held in honour by all around them. 

They remember that earthly things are vanity. 

Their end is peace and happiness. 

Their future reward is everlasting life. 

Lesson. Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit ; serving the Lord. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSONS FROM THE ACTS. 
JULY 2ND. ST. PAuL CALLED TO EUROPE. 


To read—Acts xvi. 6B—15. Golden Text—St. Matt. 
waviit. 19. 





INTRODUCTION. This chapter finds us in the middle 
of St. Paul’s second great missionary journey. He 
and Silas had been by land through Syria and 
Cilicia (xv. 41), strengthening the new converts in 
the faith of Christ. At Lystra Timothy had joined 
the party (ver. 1, 3), and the visits to the different 
Christian communities had had great results. The 
numbers of converts largely increased. Now they 
were to visit a new country. 

I A CALL To Rest. (6—8.) Trace their 
course :— 

Passed through Phrygia and Galatia westward. 

Forbidden to preach in Asia (@e., west district 
of Asia Minor) and in Bithynia. 

Therefore travelled onwards to Troas the seaport. 

How were they forbidden, and why ? 

By the Spirit of Jesus (R.V.), their Guide. 

Perhaps to give them rest before fresh work. 

As Jesus took His disciples apart. (St. Mark vi. 31.) 
So they stayed at Troas for fresh guidance, 





Here St. Luke joined them, and the story is 
continued in first person—“ We endeavoured (v. 10), 
Lesson. A time to work and a time to rest, 
li. A CALL TO Work. (9—13.) Notice:— 
The call came to St. Paul, head of the party. 
At once recognised as direct call from God. 
Given, as so often, in a dream at night. 
The call was urgent— Come over and help us.” 
It came from a man of Macedonia, in Greece. 
Here was the reason for their work being stopped. 
Not in Asia but Europe were they now to preach, 
Without delay they cross the Aigzan Sea. 
In two days reach Neapolis, the port of Philippi, 
the chief city of Macedonia, a Roman colony. 
Thus the Apostles of Christ first entered Europe. 
How did they begin their work ? 
They began with the Jews their own countrymen. 
Philippi, being Roman, was a heathen city. 
sut the Jews living there feared God. 
By the river-side was a “ place of prayer.” 
There on the Sabbath-day they worshipped. 
The tale of Jesus the Son of God was told. 
Some of the women who heard believed. 
What a humble beginning of the conquest of 
Europe for Christ ! 
LESSONS. 1. ‘Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be; 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me.” 
2. The heathen ery for help still comes. What 
is our answer ? 
JULY 9TH. St. PAUL AT PHILIPPI. 
To read—Acts xvi. 19—34. Golden Text-—ver. 31. 
INTRODUCTION. Last lesson showed how St. Paul 
and his party entered Europe and came to Philippi. 
There Lydia, a godly Gentile woman, had her heart 
opened to believe in Christ. She was the first-fruits 
of the Gospel in Europe. After her baptisin she 
received the missionary party into her house. But 
troubles followed. A_ slave-girl, possessed by an 
evil spirit, and bringing gain to her masters by her 
witcheraft, kept following St. Paul and his com- 
panions, and calling out that they were servants 
of the most high God. At last St. Paul, in the name 
of Jesus, denounced the evil spirit and commanded 
it to depart. This it at once did. Here to-day’s 
lesson begins. 
I. PERSECUTION. (19—25.) Notice :— 
The victims—Paul and Silas, leaders of the party. 
The aceusers—the owners of the slave-girl. 
The cause—loss of their gains by her witcheraft. 
The arrest—seized and dragged to the court. 
The judges—Roman magistrates bound to do right. 
The charge—Jews—hated people—troubling Ro- 
mans and introducing new and_ strange customs, 
such as baptism. 
The result—condemnation without any irial. 
The punishment—scourging and imprisonment. 
The effect—on the gaoler—to harden him. He 
put them in the inner dungeon—feet in the stocks. 
On the Apostles, They pray for support. 
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They praise God for being counted worthy to suffer. 

Lesson. ‘They that will live godly must suffer 
persecution. 

Il. CONVERSION. (26—34.) What happened ? 

Earthquake at midnight-—sudden alarm. 

Prison doors opened—bonds of prisoners broken. 





Gaoler in fear of consequences attempts suicide. 
St. Paul reassures him—none attempt escape. 
Gaoler falls at the Apostle’s feet in fear. 

He thinks their God is offended with him. 

What can he do to appease His anger ? 

St. Paul seizes opportunity, tells him of Christ. 
What a wonderful conversion! For notice :— 
The heathen gaoler believes in Jesus Christ. 
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study, finishing his sermon for the 
morrow. Tap, tap at the door. 
“Come in,” in rather a hasty tone. 
The door opened, and a pretty, fair- 
haired boy stood in the doorway. 
“Well, Jack?” said his father inter- 
rogatively. 
“T hope you’re not very busy, father 
dear, because I want to talk to you on 
a very, very ‘portant thing.” 





“T’m afraid it must wait till Monday, Jack. You 
must run away, my man. J ’m very busy.” 

Without another word the boy turned to go. Just 
as he was closing the door he gave a little sigh. The 


vicar relented. 

“Jack !” 

In a moment Jack was in the room, his eyes 
sparkling with joy. 

“Now, Jack, I’ll make a bargain with you. If 
you ll sit in that little chair by the fire, and not 
speak a word or fidget for twenty minutes, I ‘ll take 
you on my knee, and hear all about this ‘portant 
thing.’” 

Jack readily agreed. He had not expected to be 
allowed to stay—it being Saturday night—and it 
was only the ‘portance of the thing he had to say 
that gave him courage to disturb his father. He 
curled himself round in his chair, and kept his eyes 
fixed on the clock on the mantel-piece. It was seven. 
At twenty minutes past his father would be able 
to talk and listen to him. At half-past seven nurse 
was sure to come and take him off to bed. Ten 
minutes was a very short time for him to discuss 
so delicate and weighty a matter as he had to discuss 
with his father, so he gave his little mind up to 
considering how he should say his say. 

He was very handsome, fair, and round, and sturdy, 
with a quaint resemblance to his father, such as a 
child often bears to a man. His features were his 
father’s, his complexion and golden hair his mother’s, 
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“The greater throw may turn by fortune from the weaker hand.”—SHAKESPZARE. 
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Makes outward profession of faith by baptism. 

Shows fruit of good works—kindness and hos- 
pitality. 

He and all his family have joy in believing. 

Lessons. 1. 

It is thorough—embracing man’s whole nature. 


The true nature of conversion. 


His soul is pervaded by sense of God’s presence. 
His mind is convinced of the truth. 

His life is given to the service of God. 

2. The importance of seizing opportunities. 
A word spoken in season, how good is it. 

3. All things work together for good. 

The Apostles’ imprisonment crowned by  con- 
version of whole heathen family. 





MOTHER. 


who was dead. She died when Jack was four years 
old; so, of course, he remembered her perfectly, 
although, except to his father, he never mentioned 
her name. They two often talked about her, and 
Jack had a curious little way of referring to her 
as if she still lived. 

At a quarter-past seven Mr. Rivers put down his 
pen,'and turned to his young son. The boy looked 
at him eagerly, but did not speak. 

“T have finished.” 

“Are you quite sure, dear? You haven’t hurried 
because of me?” He had a pretty way of calling 
his father “ dear” —caught from his dead mother. 

“ Quite sure,” replied his father, smiling. 

Jack climbed on his knee, and hid his face in his 
father’s breast. A strange shyness had come over 
him. He did not know how to begin. 

“Come, Jack, I’m waiting to hear your important 
thing.” 

“ Father,” he whispered, “if a little boy says some- 
thing to vex his’ father—and he doesn’t mean to—- 
do you think his father will be cross?” 

“Tf you are the little bo, and I am the father, 
I’m sure he will not.” 

“Oh!” with asigh of relief. Then, very tenderly, 
he went on: “Father dear, I wish you’d give me 
another mother !” 

His father started, and quickly twisting the child 
round, he looked him full in the face, and asked— 

“My man, who put that in your head?” 

“T don’t quite know—not exactly, I don’t,” he 
answered breathlessly. “You’re not cross, father 
dear?” 

“Nota bit. But you must tell me what made you 
think of such a thing.” 

The boy bent his brows as if in anxious thought. 
Presently he said — 

“T think, dear, it was in this way: you know 
when you read in the Bible in church—three Sundays 
ago—it was all about God creating the world, and 
at the end of making all the things, God said, ‘ It 
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is not good for man to be alone.’ I think it was that 
made me think of it.” 

“Oh, it was that, was it?” said his father thought- 
fully, stroking his little son’s head. 

“Yes, it was that. You see, you are all alone, 
except for me, dear; and [I’m only a little boy, and 
can’t sit up till you go to bed.” 

“Well, Jack, you weren’t far wrong when you said 
it was a ‘portant thing you wanted to talk about.” 

“T’m glad you 're not disappointed. I’m glad you 
think it ‘portant.” 

“T do, indeed!” said his father. “You couldn’t 
farther oblige me by telling me 
whom you would like me to marry?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jack hesi- 
tatingly. “I don’t know anyone to yj 
speak to—but do you remember that ce | 















“ Presently he heard footsteps.’’--p. 493, 


pretty lady who came to the train with a lady, who 
got into the same carriage that we were in when 
we were coming home from grannie’s, last summer?” 

His father nodded. He remembered perfectly the 
pretty, dark-haired girl who came to see a friend 
off at a small country station, where their train 
stopped for a few minutes. 

“Well, father dear,” Jack went on, “if you don’t 
mind, I should like that pretty lady to be my mother.” 

“But, Jack, I don’t know that lady! I daresay I 
shall never see her again; and if I did, perhaps she 
would not care to be your mother.” 

“Oh yes, I think she would ; and I’m sure my own 
darling would like her to come and take care of us,” 








Jack always spoke of his mother as “my own 
darling.” ; 

At this moment nurse came and took him off to 
bed, and Mr. Rivers was left alone. 

He sighed, and took up a book, but his mind dwelt 
too much on his little son’s words to allow him to 
read. He quite felt it would be better in many ways 
if he married again: better for his parish, better 
for his boy, better for himself; but he had never 
seen the woman he would care to see in his wife's 
place. True, he had been struck with the face of 
the girl at the railway station, and was amused that 

Jack had noticed her also; but, as 
he told the child, he knew nothing 
about her. She wasa perfect stranger 
to him. Moreover, her face might 
be the best part of her; she might 
disenchant him by simply opening 
her lips. 

“Still, she did look sweet,” he 
murmured. Then again taking up 
his book, he resolutely banished the 
subject from his mind. 

And Jack went up to bed, and, 






unlike a child, did not tell his 
nurse that he wanted his father 
to marry again. 

Time sped on. Jack never 
referred to his conversation 
with his father, who thought 
it was simply the passing whim 
of a child, easily conceived. 
easily forgotten. He himself had given it no serious 
consideration. There was no woman within the 
sphere of his daily round of duty who had power to 
quicken the faintest pulse of his heart; had there 
been, it is possible Jack’s words might have borne 
some fruit. 

But Jack had never forgotten. With a delicacy 
rére in so young a child, but which was part of 
Jack’s nature, he felt it was a subject on which he 
could not speak to his father again without a very 
urgent reason. Nevertheless, he was always on the 
look-out for his “pretty lady.” He never met a 
strange girl without looking curiously at her, and 
turning away with a soft sigh of disappointment 
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that she was not the one he sought. No; though 
Jack said nothing, he did not forget. 

In May his grannie went on a little trip to the 
Isle of Wight, and before she started she wrote to 
his father, asking that Jack and his nurse might 
accompany her. This Mr. Rivers readily agreed to, 
and Jack was despatched with nurse to London, to 
meet grannie and go down with her. 

When the young man had been away about a week, 
his father received the following epistle :— 

“DEAR FATHER,—Wot do you think? I seen her, 
and spoke to her. She’s as pritty as pritty, and I 
want you to marry her quick.—Yor lovin son, JACK. 
I asked her if she’d be my mother, an’ she said 0’ 
certny ; 80 plese come at wunce.” 

“The young rascal!” exclaimed his father, in a 
tone of mingled vexation and amusement. “If I 
don’t take care, he ’ll land me in a breach of promise 
action before I know where I am. Let us see what 
the mater says.” And he opened his mother’s letter 
and began to read it. It was not until the third 
page that the writer made any mention of Jack. 

“ He is the sweetest little man! Nurse hasn’t been 
very well since she came down, but Jack hasn’t been 
the slightest trouble. He has made friends with a 
charming girl—a Miss Vernon—who is staying in this 
hotel with her grandfather, who turns out to be your 
father’s old friend Admiral Vernon, and the child 
is just devoted to her. There is some mystery 
attached to her in his little mind—something about 
their having met before—but what it is I can’t fathom. 
She, on her side, is enchanted with him, and the two 
spend all the mornings together on the beach. She 
calls him her ‘little sweetheart,’ but he shakes his 
head gravely, and says : ‘No; sweethearts marry, but 
I’m not going to marry you.’” 

The writer went on to urge her son to come down 
and spend the inside of a week with her, adding that 
she was so pleased with the place that she intended 
to stay a month at least. 

It was on Monday that the vicar received this 
letter. He considered what he should do. He could 
very well go to town that evening, and taking the 
first train next day, get to Sea View about 
noon. 

“Tf I do,” thought he, “I’ll go straight to the 
beach, and try if I can get a look at Jack’s young 
woman before we are introduced. I wonder if by 
any chance she can be that girl?” 

By twelve o’clock next day Mr. Rivers was on the 
beach at Sea View. He sauntered about, looking out 
for his little son. After a time, not seeing him, he 
threw himself down behind a big boat, took his 
newspaper out of his pocket, and began to read. 

Presently he heard footsteps. Then a merry little 
Voice exclaimed— 

“Let us sit down here, with our faces away from 
the sea, then we shall see grannie when she comes down 
the road. She said she would come this morning.” 

It was the voice of his son Jack. 

“This is lucky,” thought he, basely composing 
himself to listen. 

Jack's companion next spoke, and very sweet was 
her voice. 
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“Do you know, Jack, I think I’m going away next 
Saturday ?” 

“But you mustn't,’ said Jack eagerly. “You 
mustn’t go till youve seen my father.” 

“Jack, you’re a goose! I don’t want to see your 
father. Who knows? perhaps I shouldn’t like him.” 

“Not like my father?” And Jack’s laughter rippled 
forth at the absurdity of the idea; and then stopping 
himself— 

“T beg your pardon for laughing,” he said politely, 
“but, you see, you don’t know my father.” 

“No, I don’t; and I begin to think he is rather a 
bore, Jack.” 

There was a dead silence. Then the girl spoke 
in a distressed tone— 

“Oh, sweetheart, I’m so sorry! Have I hurt you? 
Come, put your head against my shoulder, love, and 
we ’ll have a good talk about your father.” 

“No,” said Jack manfully, “we won’t talk about 
him. Perhaps it’s silly. Perhaps he wouldn’t like 
it. Only I do love him so!” 

“Look here, Jack: next Saturday I’m going to 
Scotland for six weeks, and when I come back I'll 
write to your grannie, and ask her to let you come 
and stay with me in my own home for a long time, 
for i do love you, my sweetheart.” 

“So do I love you, and that’s why I want you to 
marry my father.” 

“But, dear, I’m suve your father won’t want to 
marry me.” 

“Yes he will. He’s very old, and he’s wise. He’ll 
see how nice you are, and then, of course, hell want 
to marry you.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“Oh ! he’s ”— Jack paused—“ he’s fifty.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” murmured his father, on 
the other side of the boat. He was, in fact, thirty-two. 

“ But I’m only twenty-four. You see, he would be 
too old and too wise for me,” and the girl laughed 
at the thought—she did not know enough of children 
to know how little to be depended on they are in 
matters of age. 

“T should think he’s fifty,” begun Jack, but broke 
off with : “ Oh, there’s grannie!” 

Mr. Rivers did not stay in his shelter one moment 
after they had run off to meet his mother; he rose 
at once, walking off rapidly in an opposite direction, 
and making a considerable détour, he arrived at the 
hotel, and was sitting in his mother’s private room 
when she returned with Jack. 

They were delighted to see him, and charmed at 
hearing that he could stay till Saturday. After a 
little chat, Mr. Rivers said to his son— 

“Come, Jack, I’ve a book full of pictures for you 
in my room ; we’ll go and get it.” 

In his room Mr. Rivers seated himself by the window, 
and lifting the boy on his knee, said kindly— 

* Now, Jack, tell me all about your pretty lady.” 

Nothing loth, Jack began. His father listened till 
he stopped breathless. 

“ All right, Jack,” said he; “ but now, you must pro- 
mise never to talk to Miss Vernon about me any more.” 

“Oh, father!” in an indescribable tone of dismay 
that was almost comic. 
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“T mean it, my boy. You understand—you are 
to talk of me no more.” 

His father spoke firmly, and Jack knew there was 
no more to be said. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Rivers said— 

“T must rest for an hour, John. Maggie Vernon 
is coming in to tea with me at half-past four.” 

* Well, then, I shall go for a walk, after I have 
vacked Jack and nurse off for their drive.” 

At five o'clock he returned from his solitary stroll, 
and found his mother and Miss Vernon at tea. 

The young lady blushed a little at the introduc- 
tion, looking round the room, as if she expected to 
see Jack and, Mr. Rivers thought, seemed relieved 
that she did not see him. He did not say much to 
her, but looked and listened while she talked to his 
mother. 

“She is not pretty,” he thought: “she is more 
than pretty, she is bewitching, and has a most en- 
chanting smile.” 

Presently he heard his mother say— 

“ How is the Admiral? Has he been out to-day?” 

“Oh! he is much better, thank you. He hopes to 
go out to-morrow.” 
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“How nice! Is he still determined to carry you 
off to Scotland on Saturday ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ What will Jack do?” 

The girl blushed as she said— 

“Dear Jack! I shall miss him so much. I want 
you to allow him to pay us a long visit when we 
return from Scotland.” 

“You must ask his father, dear. Jack does not 
live with me.” 

Mr. Rivers muttered that he should be delighted, 
and then Maggie departed. 

Next morning, at breakfast, Mr. Rivers startled his 
mother by saying— 

* Mother, why don’t you give a picnic ?” 

“A picnic, John! How many times have I heard 
you declare that a picnic was the most detestable 
form of entertainment on the face of the earth?” 

“So it is, when you can do anything better.” 

“What makes you want to have a picnic, then 

“Well, you see, there's Jack - 

“He’s quite happy on the sands.” 

“Miss Vernon has been very kind to Jack, and——" 

“She’s going away on Saturday.” 
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“Yes, I know. I thought we might have it 
to-morrow.” 

“But there ’s no time to invite anyone.” 

“Qh! we don’t want a crowd. There's the Admiral, 
and you, and myself, and Jack, and Miss Vernon.” 

“J should like to see the Admiral at a picnic— 
sitting on the ground with his gouty leg, eating i 

“Oh, I don’t mean an atrocious thing like that! 
Ithought we might hire a carriage and go to Caris- 
prooke and lunch at the hotel; but if you would 
rather not, mother, why, there’s an end of it.” 

“Qh! you mean an excursion? Yes, that would 
be nice ; and I daresay the Admiral would go.” 

“Well, if you’ll invite them I’ll do the rest. 
By the bye, I think nurse had better go to look after 
Jack. He’s a dear little chap. but he does’ hang on 
to us so, and What are you smiling at, mother?” 

“T was not smiling,’ replied his mother men- 
daciously. 

“Tt looked very like it. As soon as you’ve found 
out if they can come I’ll telegraph to Carisbrooke, 
and order lunch.” 

Both the Admiral and Miss Vernon accepted Mrs. 
Rivers’ invitation. 

Thursday was a perfect day: neither too hot nor 
toocold. Everyone was in good spirits. Nurse had 
received private instructions from Mrs. Rivers to keep 
Jack in sight, so when, after lunch, he was about to at- 
tach himself to his father and Miss Vernon, she proposed 
that he should go with her in search of wild flowers. 

Relieved of his presence, the two walked on silently ; 
they had been to Carisbrooke before, so were not very 
eager in their explorations. Presently they found 
themselves alone in the ruins. 

“Where is grandfather?” asked Maggie, looking 
round. 

“TI think heand my mother have gone back. I dare- 
say they have seen all they wani to see of the ruins,” 

“Hadn't we better go after them?—or shall we go 
and find Jack?” 

“By-and-bye. I want first to tell you a little story,” 
he replied placidly. 

He seated her on a convenient stone, and throwing 
himself on the grass at her feet, began— 

“Some months ago I saw a girl—a perfect stranger 

) —for about ten minutes, who made such an im- 
| pression on me that I can honestly say that not a 
day has passed since that I have not thought of her.” 

“Was she very pretty?” asked Maggie, interested. 

“She was more than pretty—she was bewitching. 
Such a sweet, gay, innocent face! Such lovely 
candid eyes ! ” 

“Were you introduced to her?” 

“There was no one to introduce us.” 

“Then you do not even know her name?” 

“T did not, until lately.” 

“And now?” she went on eagerly. 

“You must let me finish my story, please.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she murmured. 

“Lately I met her, found she is all I imagined 
her—sweet, lovely, and lovable—but that she is 
going out of the country for a time.” 

“Perhaps it won’t matter. Do you think you’ll 
be able to see her when she comes back?” 
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“T hope so. But she may become attached to 
someone she may meet while she is away.” 

“So she may,” said Maggie thoughtfully. “Do 
you think she cares for you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said he quietly. 

“Still, she might. Girls are so different,” she went 
on confidentially. “I’ve known girls fall in love 
with a man directly they see him.” 

“She isn’t one of that sort,” he replied emphatically. 

“ What are you going to do? ”. 

“It is about that I want to ask your advice. Do 
you think that, considering she is going away, and 
that I shan’t see her for a month or two, I might 
tell her of my love for her? ” 

“T don’t know—it is so hard to say,” said Maggie 
hesitatingly. 

“Put yourself in her place,” said he entreatingly. 
“ What would you say?” 

For an instant their eyes m-t: Maggie cast hers 
to the ground. 

“T can’t do that,” said she falteringly. 

“Try. Imagine me, here on this spot at your 
feet, telling you that I love you so dearly that your 
face is ever before me, that I know every tone of 
your voice, every turn of your head, every curve of 
your smile, better than I know my own face in the 
glass—and that all I ask is to be allowed to tell you 
that I love you—nothing more. Imagine that, and 
tell me what you would say.” 

“T cannot say,” she murmured. 

“You would not be offended ?” 

“No, I should not be offended.” 

“ You are the girl!” 

“|—I——” she stammered. 

“You! Forgive me, and let me have a chance 
of winning you when you come back from Scotland. 
May I hope for that?” 

She glanced shyly at him, but did not speak. He 
was satisfied. 

“Thanks,” he whispered, and raised her hand to 
his lips. 

At this momenta cheery little voice broke the silence. 

“Oh, there you are! I’mso glad I've found you. 
Nurse said you didn’t want me, but I said politely, 
‘I beg your pardon, nurse: my father always wants 
me, ‘cept when he’s writing his sermon,’ and then 
I ran away.” 

“ Did you find many flowers, Jack?” asked Maggie. 

“No. Have you been running very fast?” looking 
at her critically. 

“No, Jack. I’ve been sitting here.” 

“Well, your face is very red. My face always gets 
very red when I run—perhaps it’s in’gestion. I 
asked the man who drove us why his face was so 
red, and he said it was ‘ in’gestion.’” 

Both his hearers laughed, and as they all walked 
back together to the hotel Mr. Rivers found an 
opportunity to say— 

“You will give me your address in Scotland—I 
will not write—and you will let me know directly 
you return?” 

“T will.” 

About Christmas-tide the vicar was married, and 
his wife’s name was Maggie. A. E. NOBLE. 








PEACE AND THE SWORD. 
ALLS gaunt and shattered, half-decayed 
and grey, 
Swept by the breeze that tremulously 
sighs 


With voices of sad ceaseless memories 


Through empty halls that glimmer to the day. 


Bare towers which once the thunderbolt of war 
Smote terribly when foemen pressed around, 
Armed with red flame and hatred, and the sound 

Throbbed like an earthquake through the hills afar. 


And on the grass a little child alone, 
Sleeping, gold-curled, with curtained eyes of blue : 
A tuft of primrose-buds: a gleam of dew : 

A broken sunbeam falling on the stone. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN TELFORD, B.A., AUTHOR OF “A LIFE OF WESLEY,” ETC. ETC. 


I1I—CHRIST THE CONSOLER. 


“ Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha. 
“(It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped His feet with her hair, whose bi other Lazarus was sick.) 
“Therefore his sisters sent unto Him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick. 

“ When Jesus heard that, He said, This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified 


thereby.”—St. Jonn xi. 1—4. 


AN is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.” Even the home at 
Bethany, where dwelt the friends 
of Jesus, was darkened by sickness 
and death. When the clouds began 
to gather around them, Jesus was 
far away beyond Jordan, in scenes 
familiar to Him from the ministry 
of the Baptist. It was a time of 

blessing. The testimony of the Baptist lived on, so 

that many bore witness: “John did no miracle; but 
all things that John spake of this man were true. 

And many believed on Him there.” Our Lord’s work 

was interrupted by a touching message from the 

sisters at Bethany. It bore painful witness to their 
sorrow, but it throbbed with confidence in Jesus. 

“Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” Then 

Christ made answer: “This sickness is not unto 

death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 

might be glorified thereby.” The sorrows of the 
friends of Jesus are to be transformed to blessing, 
and whilst being thus transformed are to cast a halo 
around the head of their Deliverer for ever. It was 
fitting that “the disciple whom Jesus loved” should 
have preserved for us the most memorable page in 
the history of the family at Bethany. Two days 
passed by after the message from the sisters, yet Jesus 
still lingered beyond the Jordan. They were days of 
mourning for Martha and Mary. Lazarus died ; Jesus 
made no sign. At last He turned His face towards 

Judea. The disciples spared no entreaty to stay Him 

from rushing to what they regarded as certain death, 

but their Master was not to be turned aside. “Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go, that I may awake 
him out of sleep.” At last He told them plainly, 

“Lazarus is dead.” He pointed to some blessing 

which was to come to the disciples through this 

sorrow—** To the intent ye may believe.’ Their Mas- 
ter was about to stand revealed before their eyes as 

“The Resurrection and the Life.” Such thoughts 

were, as yet, far above, out of the reach of the Twelve. 

They dreamed not of life for Lazarus; they thought 

only of the death which threatened Jesus. The peril 

of his Master revealed the true heroism of Thomas 
the doubter. He saw the darkest side of the situation, 
unrelieved by hope; yet love of Jesus made him gird 
his loins for that dreaded march into the valley of 
the shadow of death. “Let us also go, that we may 
die with Him.” Thus the heroic band moved on at 
their Master's side towar1s Bethany. What thoughts 





were in the hearts of all! The disciples saw nothing 
but disaster for Jesus: Jesus saw nothing but the 
sorrow of the sisters whose love had brightened His 
own life of wandering. Yet deliverance was drawing 
nigh: the dawn was about to break on their night 
of woe: the glory of Jesus was ready to shine forth. 
Meanwhile, that darkened dwelling was like a mirror, 
in which were reflected all other homes into which 
death should enter. It was a world of tears; yet the 
presence of the Resurrection and the Life should 
brighten every circle into which He entered. 

At last the travellers drew nigh to Bethany. Martha 
was soon in the presence of Jesus, with that touching 
testimony to the power of her Friend and Master: 
“Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died,” and that glorious outburst of faith, “ But I 
know that, even now, whatever Thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it Thee.” Her conversation with Jesus 
shows that Martha is as true a believer in Christ as 
her sister. She also had chosen the “good part” 
which could not be taken from her. Mary was now 
summoned, and fell at the feet of Jesus with the same 
words that had burst from her sister’s lips. If Christ 
had been there, she also felt that death could not 
have entered their dwelling. Mary’s tears, and the 
tears of her friends, almost broke the heart of Jesus. 
“ He groaned in the spirit, and was troubled.” Then 
the Christ of God wept those tears of sympathy and 
love which have soothed the fears and lightened the 
sorrow of every generation of mourners. The grave 
was soon reached. Martha reminded Jesus that her 
brother had already lain four days in the tomb, but 
this only brings out the glory of Him who was 
the Resurrection and the Life. Lazarus heard the 
call, and stepped forth, te receive such a welcome as 
no tongue can describe. Then, even round the grave, 
faith began to work—many of the Jews believed in 
Jesus. It is the most divine miracie of our Lord’s minis- 
try, the “sign” which ranks only second to His own 
resurrection from the dead. It swelled the throng 
that shouted “ Hosanna !” as Jesus made His triumphal 
entry. ‘For this cause the people also met Him, for 
that they heard that He had done this miracle.” 

The raising of Lazarus is a picture of Christ the 
Consoler on which all troubled eyes and hearts love to 
rest. It is said that a woman who was sorely dis- 
tressed by the death of her little child once came to 
Buddha. She had been seeking help everywhere in 
vain. The sage bade her fetch him a handful of 
mustard-seed from some home where neither husband, 
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wife, nor child had ever died. She set out on her 
quest, but wherever she turned she was told some 
story of trouble. Here a husband had gone; here a 
son or daughter had fallen. “Lady,” was the universal 
answer, “the living are few, but the dead are many.” 
She turned aside, and buried her child in the forest ; 
then she returned to Buddha, and became his disciple. 
The only comfort he had for her was the sombre 
assurance that she was not alone in her sorrow. 
Others had trodden the same road ; she also must learn 
to submit to the stroke which no one could escape or 
resist. What a contrast to Christ’s consolation for the 
home at Bethany! The dead brother turns homeward 
from the grave, the darkened dwelling is lighted up 
by the sovereign power of Jesus. 

Such consolation will not come to us in our 
sorrows. Nor would we always care to have it. 
Old age and hopeless sickness crave “the last house 
and the long sleep.” Even Lazarus, after a little 
span of years, went back again to the charnel- 
house. Death once more had dominion over him. An 
old tradition says that the first question he asked 
was whether he must die again, and learning that he 
must, he never smiled again. We may be sure that 
the friend of Jesus was not doomed to such lifelong 
apprehension, but even he had to go down again into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Christ’s supreme 
consolation lies in His words to Martha: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life; he that believetn in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” Death 
loses its sting when we feel that our Saviour has the 
keys of “death and of hell.” His voice can reach all 
ears as once it reached the ears of Lazarus ; His hand 
can unlock the doors of death and that unseen world 
into which we and all we love must enter in our turn. 
Strong consolation steals into our hearts as we linger 
with Christ and His disciples in the upper room. The 
Father’s house has many mansions. Jesus prepares a 
place for all His friends, and when the hour of their 
departure is at hand He will come and receive us 
unto Himself. What strength to bear life’s sharpest 
sorrows lies in those precious promises! There are 
moments of bereavement in which no voice, save that 
of Jesus, can soothe our sorrows. Let us trust 
the Great Consoler in life’s darkest hours. 


‘When sorrowing 0’er some stone, I bend, 
Which covers what was once a friend, 
And from his hand, his voice, his smile, 
Divides me for a little while, 

My Saviour marks the tears I shed; 
For Jesus wept o’er Lazarus dead,” 


The raising of Lazarus bound the hearts of the 
iittle circle at Bethany by fresh cords of love to their 
Deliverer. Mary’s anointing gave expression to the 
passionate devotion she cherished towards Him who 
had proved himself to be the Resurrection and the 
Life. It was the eve of our Lord’s farewell Passover. 
He had come to Bethany to spend His last hours under 





that sacred roof. The Sabbath was over at sunset, 
and the hours that followed were a favourite season 
for social and-family intercourse. They made Jesus g 
supper. Martha prepared it; Lazarus shared it. As 
Mary entered with the precious ointment, she saw 
Him who had opened to her the treasures of saving 
truth ; she looked upon her brother brought back 
again from the grave. It was Jesus to whom they 
owed their blessedness. She treasured up the memory 
of His tears. She loved Him with a devotion mightier 
than time or death. Hence her heart was fired for 
that prodigality of love : “such an ecstasy of love, and 
sorrow, and devotion” as the ages had never wit- 
nessed. There in the room were the incentives to her 
glorious deed: the family at Bethany, all rejoicing 
in blessing unutterable, and Jesus, to whom they owed 
it all. Hence her anointing of our Lord. How 
fragrant was the odour of that ointment to Jesus! It 
told of love that was ready to lavish its choicest stores 
upon its Lord. It spoke of the personal devotion for 
a personal Saviour which should prompt to noblest 
deeds to the end of the world. The Kingdom of 
Heaven should not extend throughout the earth with- 
out many a costly sacrifice. St. Paul's renunciation of 
all things, and ten thousand like deeds of self-sacrifice, 
were all to prove what passionate enthusiasm the 
mercy of Jesus could awake in the souls of men. 
Gentle women were to become heroic ; mothers were to 
send their sons far off among the heathen ; dazzling 
visions of earthly greatness were to be laid aside ; gifts 
of time, of wealth, of learning, were to be poured into 
the treasury. Why? Because, like Mary’s gift, they 
were the expression of a devotion to Jesus which 
should remain unquenched to the end of the world. 

The Church will never lack heroic messengers or 
fail to gain the resources which she needs to spread 
the Gospel among all nations if Mary’s spirit rule. 
When Christ is loved in a home as the Teacher, and 
Consoler, and Friend, how small is our best gift! 

“*My Saviour, how shall I proclaim? 
How pay the inighty debt I owe ? 
Let all I have, and all I am, 
Ceaseless to all Thy glory show. 


Too much to Thee I cannot give ; 
Too much I cannot do for Thee ; 
Let all Thy love, and all Thy grief, 
Graven on my heart for ever be.” 

How much do you owe to Christ? If you can say 
with St. Paul, He “loved me, and gave Himself for 
me,” you will feel that you owe Him yourself—every 
faculty, every moment of time, every gift and grace 
you possess. If you wish to climb to Mary’s height of 
devotion, let Christ be to you all that He was to her. 
Sit at His feet to learn the truth; choose the good 
part, Christ, as your portion ; accept His consolations 
for life’s darkest hours; and you will find that the 
Christ who blesses your heart and home, your Saviour 


and the Saviour of all you love, is worthy of every- 


thing you have—body, soul, and spirit—for time and 
for eternity. 
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4OME people like to be 
alone. They court soli- 
tude. A hill, a gorge, 

a wood, a wide plain 

is a delight to them. 

People like this don’t 

care to be mixed up 
with their fellows. They are like the 
frontier-man in a new colony who was 

happy when his nearest neighbours could only be 
reached by a drive of twenty miles, but who said, 
when a settler came within a dozen miles, “I must 
move further out; this neighbourhood is getting 
crowded.” 

Again, there are others who cannot bear to dwell 
alone, to whom a wide plain is a dreariness. They 
could see no beauty in the fen country of East Anglia, 
or the rolling prairies of America, or the flats along the 
Murray in Australia. They shrink from a tenantless 
house and escape from an empty room. They have 
social instincts, and suffer greatly when, through 
circumstances. loneliness has to be endured. 

Loneliness of occupation is a very different thing 
from loneliness of 
spirit. The fisherman 
out on the waters at 
midnight, standing at 
the helm of his little 
barque, listening to the 
plash of the waves at 
the bow, and possibly 
peering through the 
darkness for the red 
light on the pier-head, 
may be lonely in one 
sense, but not in an- 
other. He is busy. He 
ison the look-out for 
large and dangerous 
vessels that might run 
him down, or for the 
slight streak of foam, 
telling of low sand- 
banks, He is thinking 
of the prospects of good 
prices on the morrow, 
or of that one true 
heart at home waiting 
for the sound of his 
returning footstep or 
praying silently for his 
safety. 

The wife, too, may seem lonely as she sits 
quietly in the home or stands on the end of the 
jetty watching for the darkening sign of the 
returning boat. She is not, however, lonely. 
She knows that she has one who loves her, who 
has been toiling for her and the children—one 
who comes from his risky work with love as 
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fresh and pure as when under the rocks both first 
plighted their troth. 

A policeman at night paces his weary rounds, but 
he has his work, peeping into this spot and that, 
trying this door, or window, or gate. He knows, too, 
that a shrill whistle-call will speedily bring to him 
others likewise on the watch. So with signalmen 
on railways and watchers on lightships. or in asylums 
and prisons. Many whose occupation implies loneli- 
ness may be strangers to loneliness of spirit. Even a 
sufferer or one enduring the painful isolation of a 
cell may not be lonely. The one may have visions of 
angels, and the other may know that he is suffering 
wrongfully. He may have the sense of a Divine 
Presence upholding him in his solitude. 

A boy at school, one who has but just left home, 
may feel very lonely when he sits in the class-room 
listening to the dignified masters, or stands apart 
from the rest in the playground, or lies down in his 
bed without the usual kiss from that far-away mother. 
He buries his head under the bed-clothes, moistens 
his pillow with a tear, and drops off to sleep, antici- 
pating the holidays aud the warm welcome home. 





“Out on the waters.” 




















‘Watching for the returning boat.’’—p. 599. 


His loneliness is only a phase of his schooi-life. He 
soon has playfellows enough to banish all sadness. 

The man who steps ashore in a strange land, who 
has little money left, and no letter of introduction to 
any friend, must know the pain of loneliness. So 
with those who go from country to city, and who 
find themselves in some place of business or factory, 
where all are busy, absorbed, indifferent, or perhaps 
slightly scornful at the uncouthness or clumsiness of 
the newcomer. 

We have heard of those who have been so long away 
from their kind, with only the companionship of a 
dog or a sheep, who so felt the pain of loneliness, 
that when a stranger appeared in the flat distance, 
they would retire to a hut, and shed tears of emotion 
before they would venture to meet and speak with 
the new-comer. 

To be shut off from a multitude is one thing: to be 
lonely in heart is another. Many feel thus isolated. 
Poverty may compel them to live apart in hut, or 
attic, or cellar. Or circumstances may compel them 
to go far afield, seeking work. Or tastes or habits 
may make them slaves. Selfishness and miserly 
habits may make others shrink from them. They 
may be left alone—avoided as the thorns of a hedge 
or the stickiness of the stinkwort would be avoided. 

Sons and daughters may have married, have gone 
from the old roof-tree, and themselves formed centres 
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of family life. The father or widowed mother may 
have to live alone, and find only solace in the memory 
of the bright times when the children were younger 
and all at home. But sometimes there is a Worse 
loneliness to be borne, when the aged parent has to 
be surrounded by young life 
while dependent on a son or 
daughter. Thoughts of earlier 
days of plenty make the period 
of dependence intolerable, and 
lead to deep sense of loneliness, 

It is possible to feel more 
alone in a crowd than any- 
where. The Apostle Paul 
found this out. He says in 
one place, ‘‘ When we could no 
longer forbear, we thought it 
left in Athens 
* We had had a great 
struggle with himself as to 
whether he could bear it. He 
was a sociable man. He could 
not bear to have Timothy away 
from him, but for the sake 
of his work he endured it. 
He went away from Berea, and 
landing at the Pireus, he went alone into 

Athens. He thought it better to bear loneli- 
ness by parting with Timothy than leave a 
young Church at Thessalonica to be scattered 
and devoured by ravening wolves. The Apostle 
wandered about the city, gazing on its marvellous 
Parthenon, or Erechtheum, or on the Temples of the 
Winds and of Theseus; he felt very lonely. Wesee him 
stopping for a moment to admire the result of the 
sculptured skill of a Phidias, or standing amazed at the 
beauty as well as the number of the altars, and he looks 
lonely. We see him—a small, obscure, Jewish-looking 
man—listening to the discussions in the streets, in the 
Agora, and on Mars’ Hill. Here are crowds from all 
parts. He is one among many. He is lonely. His 
spirit is sad ; it is moved within him. He must speak, 
that he may break the spell of loneliness, as well as 
deliver the message with which he is charged. 

Sir Arthur Helps, in his exquisite little book, 
“Thoughts for the Cloister and the Crowd,” says (p. 
63): “Solitude is of many kinds. . . . Solitude must 
not be confounded with retirement. A man may be 
solitary without retiring from the world: may seek 
retirement, and yet not be solitary. . .. A great many 
wise sayings have been uttered about the effects of 
solitary retirement, but the motives which impel 
men to seek it are more various than the effects it 
produces on different individuals. One thing is 
certain : that those who can with truth affirm that 
they ‘are never less alone than when alone’ might 
generally add that they never feel more lonely than 
when not alone. A very keen observer has said 
that ‘to aspire is to be alone’; he might have ex- 
tended his aphorism—to think deeply on any subject 
is indeed to be alone.” 

Many of the world’s noblest have known this pain 
of loneliness. Noah knew it when he had to go 
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good to be 
alone.” 
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alone with his family into the ark. Abraham knew 
it when he had to leave his own country or watch by 
divided Joseph knew it in wearisome 
waiting in prison. Moses knew it when, among the 
rocks of Midian, for years he had to watch flocks of 
sheep and feed the fire of patriotism in his soul. 
Elijah knew it when he fled to Horeb, and thinking 
he was the only one serving God, prayed that he might 
die. Isaiah must have known it when he said, “* Who 
hath believed our report?” John the Baptist must 
have known it when he was in the wilderness of 
Judea, waiting for the coming of a Messiah. Even 
Christ knew it, for He went away into the wilderness 
of temptation. He once asked disciples to “ watch ” 
with Him. He said once, “ Ye shall leave me alone.” 
He shrank from that. On the cross it was a deep 
sense of loneliness that led Him to cry, ‘“ My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Yes, even the 
highest being that ever trod the earth knew the pain 
of loneliness. 

The periods when the sense of isolation from fel- 
lows is the strongest may, with the man of noble 
spirit, be the time of the birth of some noble resolve 
or high aim that may greatly bless his fellows. Any- 
how. they should be times of spirit-searching. We 
should not only find our life-work, but see how the 
soul bears the search-light of the Divine. We should 
see the attitude of the soul towards God. If we love 
sin, itis sure to keep us apart from God. It will make 
us, like the publican, stand “afar off.” We, like him, 
shall not feel fit to mingle with true worshippers. 
We, like him, shall then be so conscious of our need 
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for forgiveness that we shall not have the inclination 
to think of the boastfulness, or pride, or hypocrisy of 
others. We shall learn to hope only in the mercy we 
have slighted and the love we have pained. Well if 
at such a time the prayer should go up in solitude 
from the heart, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Loneliness makes us see our spiritual state in a new 

ight. A pompous and energetic man was lying on 
his death-bed. His sins rose up before him. His 
bitterness to his wife was the hardest thing he had 
to forget. He said piteously to that wife, “Oh, 
Bessie, Bessie! how shall I ever forgive myself for 
all the wrong I have done you? Can you forgive 
me? Ah! you forgive ; God for Christ’s sake forgives, 
but I cannot, I shall never, never forgive myself.” 

Alone, we see ourselves as God must see us. God 
knows our state. Nothing in us is a surprise to Him, 
We are only what He has seen others to be. He 
knoweth our frame. He expects not from us what 
we cannot give, while He shows the mercy which we 
could not claim. 

There are temptations peculiar to a state of loneli- 
ness. We may come to mistrust our fellows. We 
may seek in a fancied isolation to indulge in vices 
which would gain no hold upon us under the restrain- 
ing influence of the opinion of those we know and 
value. Or we may live entirely for self. The isolation 
makes us self-centred ; and that is not the most envi- 
able state of mind. 

There are those who cultivate a spirit of loneliness. 
They isolate themselves; they are unapproachable. 
They may not find others, they think, “ good enough” 
to associate with them. In a church they will sit 
for years, and know no one. They would fix witha 
“vacant stare” any who should accost them. They 
would resent an invitation to break through their 
reserve and to attend some joyous social gathering. 
And yet they, perhaps, will complain of the chilliness 
of a church and the stiffness of everybody attending 
it. Those who put too much thick dust on a fire 
must not complain if it goes out. 

Those who have none to love them and no one on 
whom to lavish affection call forth our sympathy. 
Some who have been cared for, and whose image is 
cherished in the heart have gone away—have perhaps 
been away long years—have sent no word, no letter, 
not even a newspaper, to tell of their whereabouts. 
Anxiety has given place to Gespair. Hope has died 
from long deferring. Loneliness of heart has taken 
the place of expectancy of spirit. 

How hard is it also to bear loneliness when a 
trusting soul has had to admit a great unworthiness 
and unfitness for union in the one loved. To see 
indulgence sway where affection should have ruled, 
to go staggering through life with only the 
memory of promises broken and hopes blighted, 
is to be lonely indeed. 

Perhaps friends have dropped off one by one, as 
“sere leaves from the trees in autumn.” From 
the house the father, or wife, or child have gone. 


There is no voice to answer to ours, no arm on which 
we may lean, no grateful one for whom it is a pleasure 
to wait. 


A shadow fell once over our hearts, We remember 
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how even the shining sun, the chirrup of birds in 
the eaves of the house, or the cheery voices of passers- 
by in the street, seemed only a mockery to us. 
Perhaps we went about, and were almost startled at 
the sound of our own footfalls. We were choked 
with sobs. We put our hands to our brow. We 
gazed into the misty distance. Great anguish took 
hold of our heart. The sorrow was overwhelming ; 
the loneliness was intense. The grief was such that 
no stranger could intermeddle therewith. How could 
the world know how we should miss that loved one? 
How could it fill the gap? Only One could bring a 
balm for such a wounded heart. Only One could 
come and fill the soul with a sense of a Divine 
presence and strength incomprehensible to the world. 
Only One could enable the bowed spirit to lift up itself, 
and see the meaning of the sorrow and loneliness. 
Apart from Christ, we should have to face alone, 
not only trouble, but the problem of death and the 
fact of the judgment. To stand alone at the bar of 
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conscience and eternal justice at last, with no Christ 
to cover our sin, that were loneliness indeed. But 
that we need not face. We can rest in Him. He 
bore the lonelines of life, the forsakenness of the 
cross, that He might be able to give to any man who 
will rest in Him an assurance of the cancelling of 
all sin and the certainty of eternal life. He will 
give that. It is that we need. 


“*T want to be alone, to find some shade, 
Some solitary gloom, there to shake off 
Those harsh tumultuous cares, that vexing life, 
This sick ambition on itself recoiling ; 
And there to listen to the gentle voice, 
The sighs of peace—something I know not what. 
That whispers transport to my heart.” 


The gentle voice that whispers transport to the 
heart of the lonely is that voice alone that spoke the 
name of the solitary seeker who mournfully said, 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid Him.” 


NEW LIGHTS ON THE SACRED STORY.—III. 
BY THE VERY REV. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D.. DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
“In those days the Lord began to cut Israel short : and Hazael smote them in all the coasts of Israel.”—2 KinGs x. 32. 





)}L was an evil day for Israel 
when Jehu abandoned his post 
at Ramoth-gilead for purposes 
of personal ambition. What- 
ever we may think of Ahab’s 
conduct in so meanly desert- 
ing Ben-hadad, his late ally, 
and in taking advantage of 
the defeat of the confederacy 
to work out his own private 
ends, yet at all events his 
act was for the national advantage. Ramoth-jrilead 
was a border fortress, the possession of which secured 
Israel against the attacks of the Syrians of Damascus ; 
and Ahab’s sense of its importance is shown by his 
leaving there in command a general of such high 
rank as Jehu. But when Jehu withdrew from it, no 
subsequent care seems to have been taken for pro- 
tecting Israel’s frontier, and all that remained as the 
result of Ahab’s treachery was the natural indigna- 
tion of the Syrians at the way in which they had been 
treated. Kings did not want in those days much 
excuse for war, and Hazael doubtless found in Ahab’s 
seizure of Ramoth-gilead a more than sufficient 
pretext for his persistent attacks on Israel. 

It is more than probable that Jehu and Hazael had 
met in the campaign which was brought to a close by 
the battle of Karkar. As we have seen, Israel sent 
no less than two thousand war chariots to the allied 
army, and of these Jehu would have the command. 
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Damascus sent only twelve hundred, though its 
contingent of infantry was twice as large as that of 
Israel. What office Hazael held we do not know, but 
probably he was second in command to the king. 
And while Ben-hadad and Ahab were on friendly 
terms, the reverse was probably the case with their 
lieutenants. Little did either monarch expect that 
the men whom they trusted would each usurp his 
master’s throne. 

But these events did not follow immediately upon 
the defeat at Karkar. Though Ahab and the 
Ammonites withdrew from the league, yet the main- 
tenance of the war was for Ben-hadad and the Hittites 
a necessity. In Schrader’s “Chronology of the Reign of 
Salmanasar,” we find the sixth, the tenth, the eleventh, 
and the fourteenth years of that monarch all taken 
up with campaigns against the Syro-Hittite con- 
federacy ; and it was in the sixth year of Salmanasar 
that the battle of Karkar was fought. In the three 
following years Salmanasar conquered Babylon, and 
so rid “himself of a dangerous rival, though he still 
made Calach, and not Nineveh, his. capital. Still, 
two or three years were passed without any campaign, 
showing how great his losses must have been in the 
Syrian war. But his tenth and eleventh, and, after 
two years spent in wars againt Armenia and the 
Medes, his sixteenth years were passed in hostilities 
against Ben-hadad and the Hittites, and as he made 
their country the seat of war, it must have greatly 


drained their resources. In fact, he boasts that he 
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conquered eighty-nine cities; but as he only asserts 
that Ben hadad and the twelve princes, his allies, fled 
before him, apparently no decisive battle was fought. 
For we have always to remember that in these 
Ninevite records we have the boasts of one side only, 
and probably they are about as truthful in details as 
Napoleon’s statements used to be in the official pages 
of the Voniteur. 

Certainly, Ben-hadad quickly renewed the war, and 
Salmanasar says that with 120,000 men he crossed the 
Euphrates at its flood. This was the tenth time that 
this active monarch had performed this exploit in 
order to lay waste the countries beyond the yreat 
river. 
taken from the obelisk, of which we gave an en- 
graving in our last, but is inscribed on one of the 
winged bulls brought from the palace at Calach. He 
affirms in it that Dad-idri—i.c., Ben-hadad of Damascus 
—and twelve Hittite princes opposed his march with 
“innumerable troops,” but that he defeated them, de- 
stroyed their war chariots, and captured their arms: 
and that they fled in confusion to save their lives. It 


The account of the campaign is no longer 


was three years after this defeat, in the fourteenth year 
of Salmanasar’s reign, that Hazael murdered his master, 
and apparently at once commenced war with Israel ; 
for when Jehu conspired against Joram, the latter 
was resting at Jezreel, to be healed of the wounds 
given him in battle with Hazael (2 Kings ix. 15). In 
the rest of this paper we shall see what new light is 
thrown upon Hazael’s wars with Jehu, and what 
were the relations of Israel with the Assyrians. 

At first, probably Hazael could do little more than 
make his possession of Ramoth-gilead secure. For 
Salmanasar says that in his eighteenth year he 
crossed the Euphrates for the sixteenth time, and that 
Hazael—whom he calls Ha-za-ilu of Damascus— 
trusting in the multitude of his troops, came to meet 
him. 


He had thus recruited his forces, and conscious 
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of the terrible injury done to his capita. py the 
laying waste in the previous campaign of the rich 
gardens round it, “he made the mountain Sanir, the 
summit of mountains, in the Antilebanon, his fortress.” 
We are told in the Bible (Deut. iii. 9) that this was 
the Ammonite name of Mount Hermon, and that the 
Sidonians called it Sirion. The word means Snow- 
hill, but the Arabs called it the Snow-Sheik, from its 
fancied resemblance to ap old man with his white 
locks falling down over his shoulders. In spite of 
the strength of the position, Salmanasar claimed a 
victory. “Sixteen thousand of his warriors I over- 
powered with weapons, eleven hundred and twenty- 
one of his chariots, four hundred and seventy of his 
horsemen, together with his stores, I took them from 
To save his life he hasted away. I pursued 
him. In Damascus, his royal city, I besieged him. 
His plantations I destroyed. To the mountains of 
Hauran I marched ;” and then he records with delight 
the devastations he wrought there, and the numerous 
prisoners whom he captured. Finally, he adds the 
startling statement that “he marched down to the 
Mediterranean, and received the tribute of the Tyrians, 
the Sidonians, and of Jehu, son of Omri.” 

Now, we should not have thought Omri so big a 
person as to be looked upon as the representative of 
Israel. But the case. The Assyrians 
constantly designate the northern kingdom as “ mat- 
Bit-Humri,” the land of the house of Omri, or briefly 
as “mat Humri,” the land of Omri. 
continued up to the time of Sargon, who is the last 
king that uses it. He boasts that his armies had 
subjugated “the land Omri”; and again, that he was 
“the destroyer of Samaria, and of the whole of the 
land Omri.” After his days it is spoken of no more. 
In Salmanasar’s inscription he calls Jehu the son of 
Omri, but means no more than that all the kings of 
Israel were looked upon as Omri’s successors. Probably 


him. 
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This custom 
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it was Omri’s alliance with Tyre, and the marriage of 
his sou with Ithobaal’s daughter, which gave him this 
great prestige throughout the East. 

But how came Jehu to pay tribute to Salmanasar? 
Doubtless, it was by the same policy which sub- 
sequently made Ahaz seek an alliance with the 
redoubtable Tiglath-pileser II. (2 Kings xvi. 7). 
These little kingdoms could not stand alone. Their 
true policy was that of Ben-hadad : to join all together 
in one grand confederacy, and oppose their united 
forces to the armies of Nineveh. These armies were 
never very large: at most, from 100,000 to 150,000 
men. Compared with Continental armies, they were but 
ahandful. But they were well armed. With a helmet 
of metal on their heads, a coat of mail to protect 
the body, and with coverings on their legs and feet, 
they form a strong contrast with the soldiers of the 
Pharaohs, who appear in the monuments as only half 
armed, with their bodies poorly clothed, their legs 
bare, and their heads shaven. The soldiers of Hazael 
had, without doubt, learnt much from their enemies, 
and in Salmanasar’s inscriptions it is plain, from the 
impor! vce that he attaches to the capture of their 
arms, that the Damascene troops and the Hittites, 
who, for offensive weapons, carried scimitars and 
double-edged axes, were by no means destitute of 
effective weapons. 

Now, from the moment that Jehu became an ally 
of Salmanasar, he became also the enemy of Damascus ; 
and as Hazael, in spite of defeats, had managed to 
defend his capital, and shelter his troops within its 
walls, he was able, as soon as Salmanasar withdrew, 
to take the offensive against the allies of Assyria ; 
and they were left to bear the brunt of the attack. 
For reasons which we shall see in our concluding 
paper, the Assyrians withdrew from the war with 
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AMBASSADORS OF JEHU BRINGING TRIBUTE (continued). 








Damascus. They had not had in it their usual 
success, and had Israel and the neighbouring States 
joined heartily in Ben-hadad’s policy, Salmanasar 
would probably have sustained a disastrous defeat. 

The cessation of the Assyrian invasions left Hazael 
in command of a veteran army, and we now under- 
stand more clearly the reasons of his attack upon 
Israel. We may well believe that he still cherished 
the ambitious projects of Ben-hadad; but besides this, 
not content with abandoning the confederacy and 
seizing Ramoth, Jehu had become an ally of the 
Assyrians, and paid them tribute. He must now be 
forced into obedience, just as Ben-hadad had tried to 
force Ahab. And Jehu proved no great warrior, 
and soon had the mortification of seeing not only the 
Reubenites and Gadites and Manassites become tribu- 
taries to Damascus, but all the towns upon the east 
bank of the Jordan had to be surrendered (2 Kings x. 
32, 33); and in the time of Jehu’s son, Jehoahaz, 
Israel had well-nigh ceased to be a kingdom. For 
“God had left of the people to Jehoahaz but fifty 
horsemen, and ten chariots, and ten thousand foot- 
men ” (2 Kings xiii. 7). Nor did this content Hazael. 
He determined to force the Philistines also and 
Judah to submit to him. And he partly succeeded ; 
for he captured Gath, ravaged Benjamin in his march 
thither, and at last besieged Jerusalem. And though 
the place was too strong for him, yet he left it empty. 
For Jehoash was forced to surrender all the treasures 
amassed by Jehoshaphat, Ahaziah, and Jehoram 
(2 Kings xii. 17, 18); and enriched with these large 
spoils, Hazael marched back to spend his last years at 
his capital. 

We will conclude this paper with a more detailed 
account of the very interesting bas-relief on the 
Nimroud Obelisk, now in the British Museum. It 























represents six Israelites bringing “ the tribute of Jehu, 
the son of Omri,” consisting of “ingots of gold, of 
silver and of lead, with cups and utensils of gold, and 
a sceptre for the royal hand.” The bearers are pre- 
sented to the king by his eunuchs, and the leader and 
chief of them prostrates himself before Salmanasar, 
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As for Jehu, he earns our respect neither as a states- 
man nor as a warrior; and though we gather from the 
narrative that the worshippers of Baal whom he put 
to death were not Israelites, but Canaanites placed in 
positions of rank by Jezebel to carry out her policy, 
yet even so there was such cruelty in his doings as 


SENNACHERIB RECEIVING CAPTIVE JEWS. 


and kisses the ground at his feet. There is another 
inscription of Salmanasar, in which mention is made 
of another payment of tribute by Jehu, who is again 
coupled with the Tyrians and the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

These narratives in the cuneiform writing wonder- 
fully explain as well as confirm the narrative in Holy 
Scripture. We now understand the real object of 
Ben-hadad’s attack upon Ahab, and the nature of that 
monarch’s behaviour, and the reason of his seizure of 
Ramoth, and of the vigorous defence of it by Joram. 





brought upon him the formal condemnation of the 
prophets (Hos. i.4). And Hazael followed a policy 
of equal cruelty. His wars with Israel were marked 
by terrible barbarity (2 Kings viii. 12), but we now 
learn that he looked upon Israel asa nation of traitors, 
who had deserted the common cause, and meanly 
become the allies of the enemy. We understand, 
moreover, why the Assyrians, in their invasions of 
Damascus and the Lebanon, left Israel alone. It had 
made its subjection, and paid a heavy price for 
Assyria’s nominal friendship. It did Israel only 
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t.mporary good, and Hazael exacted a still heavier 
penalty. In our concluding paper we shall see that 
Hazael’s son, Ben-hadad, was unable to retain his 
father’s conquests, and that Israel and Judah had 
each an era of prosperity, marred neither by Dama- 
scenes nor Assyrians ; and that when this latter people 
renewed their wars Damascus fell,and with it the last 
bulwark against the Assyrian power. 

With the wood-cuts given on pp. 603, 604, representing 
Jehu’s ambassadors bringing tribute to Salmanasar, we 
may contrast one of Sennacherib receiving presents 
from Hezekiah. The emissaries of Jehu represent a 
friendly and vassal king : those of Hezekiah an enemy 
trying to propitiate the ravager of hisdominions. It is 
taken from aslab brought byLayard from Sennacherib’s 
palace at Nineveh, and in it that monarch is repre- 








sented as seated on a lofty seat, dressed in embroidered 
robes ornamented with fringes and tassels. His feet 
rest on an elegant footstool ; in his right hand are two 
arrows, While his left leans on a bow. His chief officer 
brings captive Jews before him, who crouch in atti. 
tudes of humiliation, as well they may, seeing that a 
soldier just by is holding a captive by his hair, and 
thrusting a dagger into his body. Another is also be- 
ing put to death, but the slab is too much injured to 
show the details. Two eunuchs stand behind the king 
with fans, while below an armed soldier is holding 
the head of horses richly caparisoned, which draw a 
war chariot. The inscription, as translated by Mr. 
G. Smith, is as follows: “Sennacherib, king of 
Nations, king of Assyria, on an elevated throne sat, 
and the spoil of Lachish before him came.”’ 
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PEMBERTON’S PIECE. 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER IV. 

mre came, and Gerald 
®! Lisle was home for the 
short vacation, bringing a 
new and lively element 
into the old house in the 
Queensgate. Fresh from 
Balliol, that unique com- 
bination of the medieval 
and the modern. his mind 
full of the speculations 
and opinions derived from 
the debates at the Union, 
he came as a welcome 
break in the monotony 
of life in a small provincial town. 

He had not been nearly so extravagant since his 
father had gone to Oxford expressly to remonstrate 
with him upon his spendthrift habits. Besides, Dr. 
Lisle was himself in a more satisfactory pecuniary 
position than on that February morning when he was 
first introduced to the reader. A distant relative 
had since died, leaving him several thousand pounds : 
a windfall the more acceptable because quite un- 
expected. 

Gerald strummed comic songs on the piano, intro- 
duced various games as new diversions for the evening, 
horrified Gertrude by gravely declaring himself a Posi- 
tivist (he came home with a new religion regularly 
every term), and had some lively passages-at-arms 
with Mr. Seymour. Miss Lisle’s pet curate, who was 
accustomed to run in and out of the house pretty 
much as he chose. He was a simpering, fair-headed 
young man, without much knowledge, according to 
Gerald, either of theology, history, or literature ; but 
of good family, and with no little idea of his own 
importance, 








“I’ve just found a rara aris,” announced the 
young Oxonian at luncheon one day. Gerald was 
always making wonderful discoveries of pearls of 
price where others only saw common clay. The only 
drawback was that these “finds” interested him 
supremely for a week, and then he forgot all about 
them. 

“ What is it now?” asked his indulgent father. “A 
Chelsea dish among the rubbish in an old-clothes 
shop, or a lady’s slipper growing out of the paving- 
stones in St. George’s Square ?” 

“Neither; but an errand-boy who can construe 
Thucydides as well as you yourself, father.” 

“T’m afraid my Greek is getting rather rusty. But 
what errand-boy do you mean?” 

“T°ll tell you the whole story. I went round to old 
Bailey's office this morning with a note from Arn 
about the cricket club. Nobody was in but a boy of 
fifteen, and he was so buried in a book that I couldn't 
make him hear: ‘“ ‘Jack Sheppard,’ my boy, thinks 
I to myself. ‘Some fine day you'll be bolting with 
your master’s cash-box, and when you go to prison the 
judge will say that pernicious literature has been your 
ruin.’ At last he turned round—not a bad-looking 
chap, either. ‘I’m awfully sorry, says he. ‘Do you 
want to see anybody?’ I said I had a note for 
Bailey, and he explained that everybody was out, but 
if I'd leave it, he'd deliver it. He spoke so well—not 
like the common boys here—that I was puzzled. ‘Are 
you the errand-boy?’ I blurted out. ‘ Yes,’ says he. 
‘And I suppose the office has to take care of itself 
while you’re reading trashy story-books?’ With 
that, I took up the book; and if you'll believe me, it 
was Thucydides in the original! I never was 80 
astonished in my life! I stared at the boy, and told 
him to construe a bit. And he did it very well too. 
considering I’d taken him unawares. I put my 
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youthful prodigy through a short vird@ rece ; and upon 
my word, some of his answers astonished me! I told 
him I was at Oxford, and he pricked up his ears, say- 
ing he’d like to go there very much. We had a chat 
about the Schools, and the Eights, and the Dons, and 
you should have seen how eagerly he listened! I 
might have been talking to him now, but one of the 
clerks came back, and I skedaddled. His name’s 
Pemberton.” 

“Yes, the brother of my clerk,” said Arnold. 
the Pembertons are above their position.” 

“JT should say in a few years this fellow will be 
fit for any position,” indignantly retorted Gerald. 
“And to think he should be thrown away in Bailey’s 
office !” 

“They re very poor,” answered his eldest brother. 
“It’s a pity the boy has been allowed to get such ab- 
surd notions into his head, for they can only end in 
disappointment.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” contended Gerald. “‘ Plenty 
of poor boys have lived to be great men. I told him 
that if he liked to come round to me with his books 
some evening, I'd be glad to help him.” 

“Oh, Gerald ! that was kind of you ! ” said Margaret, 
with kindling eyes. 

“He said he'd like to go to Vincent to be regularly 
coached, but he couldn’t afford it. You needn't 
sneer, Arnold. The boy really is a prodigy, I assure 
you.” 

“Ah! I know what your prodigies are,” returned 
the young lawyer, good-naturedly enough. 

Ted Pemberton went home that day in high spirits, 
greatly elated at having his scholarship praised by 
Mr. Gerald Lisle, who had promised to ascist him 
with his studies if he would take his books round to 
Queensgate House next evening. 

“How very kind!” cried Helen and Marcus with 
one breath. They always were deeply grateful for 
any favour shown to Ted. 

The boy spent the evening looking up doubtful pas- 
sages and unsolvable problems, to be submitted to 
Gerald on the morrow. Ted’s delight was immeasur- 
able when he could talk to anyone about the Univer- 
sity to which he hoped to go some day, and to listen 
to young Lisle’s description of the Christ Church 
Meadows and the Sheldonian Theatre was the next 
best thing to seeing them with his own eyes. He 
expected great things from Gerald's promised assist- 
ance ; for to a boy with Ted’s intense desire for know- 
ledge a single word of explanation went a very long 
way. Perhaps Mr. Lisle might even be kind enough 
to offer to correct his exercises sometimes through the 
post. Gerald had seemed so thoroughly interested in 
his new acquaintance, that Ted believed he would not 
mind taking a little trouble ; and if his pride revolted 
at the idea of putting himself under such an obliga- 
tion to a stranger, “No doubt he'll be glad enough to 
dine with me when Im a Fellow of Balliol! ” was the 
thought with which he consoled himself. 

On the appointed night he dressed himself with 
care, and, with his books under his arm, sallied forth 
to Dr. Lisle’s house. 

The supercilious-looking parlourmaid eyed him all 
over from top to toe when she answered his timid 
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knock, and informed him that Mr. Gerald was 
out. 

* But he told me to come to-night,” faltered Ted in 
embarrassment. 

“He’s gone with the young ladies to spend the 
evening at Mrs. Fletcher’s, and I know he won't be 
back till late,” the girl declared positively. With 
that, she shut the door, and poor disappointed Ted 
was thrust out into the inhospitable street. 

As he plodded forlornly home again, the bitterest 
tears he had ever shed blinded his eyes. A boy of 
fifteen is crushed by a disappointment which an older 
person would philosophically endure as one of the 
trials inseparable from humanity. If Gerald, who 
had quite forgotten the engagement he had made, and 
gone off in high spirits with the girls to an “At 
Home,” could have seen the agony he was causing to 
the sensitive lad, his careless heart might have been 
touched. But with him it was “out of sight out of 
mind.” True, he had a vague remembrance of a pro- 
mise to help young Pemberton with his lessons at 
some indefinite date; but in the meantime he had 
many more agreeable occupations ; and for all his fine 
talk about the Brotherhood of Humanity, he was not 
one to make a real sacrifice for another. 

Ted lingered in the dark streets until he felt calm 
enough to face the others, and then, resolutely gulp- 
ing back the remains of his distress, went up to their 
sitting-room, where Helen started with surprise to see 
him back so soon. 

“Mr. Lisle was out,” said Ted briefly, sitting down 
at the table and opening his Euclid. “I suppose he 
forgot that he told me to call.” 

“ But surely 

“Don't let’s say any more about it, Nell. 
the use?” 

The tone silenced her, for she well knew that Ted 
invariably talked least when he felt most deeply. But 
Marcus, who had a good deal to endure from Arnold 
in the course of the day, could not help saying, “ Just 
like all the Lisles !” 

Helen then rang for their frugal supper, restraining 
all further comment, for fear of irritating Ted. In 
silence she laid a beautiful rosy apple down beside 
him, to try and comfort him in the sore vexation her 
keen eyes had at once detected. To please her, he 
made a pretence of eating, and then retreated to bed, 
saying he had a headache. He was too heart-broken 
even to notice the apple, which Helen replaced in the 
cupboard with a sigh. 

“Don’t you think Ted looks very thin, Marc?” she 
asked, when they were alone. 

* No, I had not noticed it, Nell. 
robust, you know.” 

“Poor boy ! I feel so sorry for his disappointment. 
It seems so hard that he should have so little pleasure 
in his life!” 

“Helen !” uttered Marcus in consternation ; for the 
words ended in a sob, and tears were as rare with 
Helen Pemberton as they are with all who have 
suffered much. 

“T’m silly to-night, Mare. Don’t take any notice of 
me. I shall be all right directly.” 

With a superhuman effort she managed to control 
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herself, seeing how distressed her brother looked. It 
was well that neither of them knew that at that 
moment Ted was lying with his face pressed down on 
his pillow, no longer able to. restrain the grief he 
would not exhibit before the others. All his bright 
visions of help and encouragement in his studies had 
faded into thin air. He must go on working by him- 
self, as he began. True, his brother and sister would 
gladly have helped him, but Marcus had already for- 
gotten the smattering of classical knowledge acquired 
at the cheap Commercial Academy to which he had 
been sent by his father; and Helen’s education was 
confined to modern languages and accomplishments, 
which were of little use to him. Poor Ted had never 
felt so utterly weary and disheartened as he did that 
night. 

Gerald Lisle didn’t care about him ; nobody cared ! 

He said nothing more about his disappointment, 
neither did the others allude to it; neither did he see 
Gerald again before the young man returned to 
Oxford. A succession of social engagements served 
the young Oxonian as a convenient pretext for ignor- 
ing the promise he had made to Bailey’s errand-boy. 

There was one person, however, upon whom Gerald's 
account of his meeting with Ted had made more 


























“«You must come and see me soon. 


than a passing impression; and that was Margaret 
Lisle. She knew the eager-faced lad by sight, ang 
vainly tried to ascertain from her youngest, Lrother 
whether he had reully been of service toed. Half gus. 
pecting the truth—tfor all the family knew how fickle 
Gerald was—she thought the matter carefully over 
before deciding to call upon Helen. The Pembertons 
were not easy to approach, for their position in the 
town was a very isolated one. The more aristocratic 
part of the community utterly ignored them, and 
they, in their turn, refused to associate with Marcus’ 
fellow-clerks in the office, and others who would 
have liked to know them. When Margaret, who 
never did anything underhand, mentioned her inten- 
tion to Gertrude, who would as soon have thought of 
flying to the moon as calling upon the sister of 
Arnold’s clerk, Miss Lisle imagined that she had 
some business matter to discuss connected with the 
Sunday-school in which they both taught. 

With her usual thoughtfulness, Greta chose a 
Saturday afternoon for her visit, when Miss Pem. 
berton was not likely to be engaged in teaching, 
Helen was as much surprised as pleased when Mar. 
garet, looking very sweet in her pretty spring costume, 
was shown in. Her manner, so entirely devoid of 
pretension, set the young 
hostess at her ease at once, 
The two girls had a pleasant 
chat on various topics ; in 
the course of which, Greta, 
by skilful questioning, con- 
trived to elicit that Ted was 
very anxious to have lessons 
from Mr. Vincent, but could 
not afford the expense. 

They were still talking 
when Marcus came in from 
a walk. His face flushed 
at the sight of the visitor— 
he was so unused to society 
—and he could not help 
wondering whether Arnold 
knew she was there, even 
while Margaret was talking 
to him in the pleasantest 
way. 

“You must come and see 
me soon—I should be so 
glad,” said Greta cordially 
to Helen, as they shook 
hands at parting. But the 
young governess would not 
promise. Margaret might 
be all that she seemed, but 
Helen doubted whether 
his clerk’s sister would be 

heartily welcomed by 
Arnold’s people. She 
well knew that there 
was no prouder family 
in the town than the 
Lisles. 

“ How unlike her bro- 
ther!” observed Marcus, 
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when she had gone. “It was very kind of her to call 
upon you. I’m proud of my clever sister; and I 
should like you to know some nice girls here, Nell.” 

“She has a very sweet face,” assented Helen. She 
was less sanguine than Marcus about the result of 
the call, for what little experience she had had of 
local society had not been encouraging. 

Meanwhile, Margaret was briskly walking towards 
the residence of Mr. Vincent, who was an acquaintance 
of hers. She had decided to ask him to give Ted 
Pemberton evening lessons, for which she would pay 
sub vosd. She had not dared to offer such a thing 
to Helen—which had been her first intention—for 
she perceived how proud she was, and felt sure her 
proposal would be rejected. The cost to herself 
would be six guineas a year—a good deal out of her 
allowance—but she determined to be more economical 
in dress. Somehow, the thought of that lonely boy 
toiling night after night at his books for pure love 
of learning, with not a soul to help or guide him, 
touched her so much that she felt as though she must 
help him at any sacrifice. For, although a personal 
friend, she could not ask or even expect Mr. Vincent 
to give lessons gratuitously to a boy of whom he 
knew nothing. The master’s time meant money to 
him, and he had a large family of his own to provide 
for. 

Fortunately, Mr. Vincent was at home, and con- 
sented todo what she proposed. She stipulated that 
her name should never be allowed to transpire, and 
that the Pembertons were to be permitted to suppose 
that it was Gerald who had brought Ted to the 
master’s notice. Mr. Vincent consented to do what 
she wished, observing strict secrecy as to her share 
in the matter, but premised that he would be obliged 
to give Ted his lessons apart from his other pupils, 
as their parents would not like them to associate with 
an errand-boy. 

Imagine the amazement of Ted, who had never 
received a formal note in his life, when an envelope 
addressed to “ Master Edgar Pemberton” was handed 
in. 

“26, Park Street. 

“MR. VINCENT, who understands that Master Pem- 
berton is anxious to prosecute his studies in his spare 
time, would be happy to afford him any assistance 
in his power, and hopes he will call upon him, bring- 
ing his books, on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m.” 


I am certain that when Cinderella saw the pumpkin 
transformed into a splendid coach by her fairy god- 
mother, she was far less astonished and delighted 
than was Ted at this suddén and unexpected fulfil- 
ment of his dearest hopes. He grew very pale. and 
sat in stupefied silence, while Marcus and Helen read 
and re-read the wonderful epistle. 

“How very good of Mr. Vincent!” joyfully ex- 
claimed the happy sister. “You see, he says nothing 
about being paid for this. He is evidently doing it 
out of pure kindness.” 

“All the same, Ted, you had better make quite 
sure he doesn’t expect payment,” enjoined the more 
cautious Marcus. “If he really is doing it only for 
kindness, it is most generous in a total stranger,” 
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It never occurred to them to suspect Margaret's 
agency. She had made absolutely no remark when 
Helen spoke of Ted’s love of learning ; and, indeed, 
so many topics had been discussed during her visit 
that they scarcely remembered that the matter had 
been mentioned at all. 

Full of the most joyful anticipations, Ted scrawled 
a reply in his unformed school-boy hand, promising 
to come to Park Street at the appointed time; and 
went to bed to dream all night of walking with 
Helen in the Christ Church Meadows. 





CHAPTER V. 
“So it appears you have offered to give young Pem- 
berton lessons for nothing. Very kind of you, I must 
say, Vincent,” began Arnold Lisle, as, a few days later, 
he encountered the master on the lawn at The Friars, 
the residence of a local banker, whose wife was giving 
a tennis-party. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and the pretty grounds 
looked their very best in the bright sunshine. There 
were three courts for tennis, a space for croquet, and 
beneath a great cedar the Volunteer band discoursed 
martial music with right goodwill and a prodigious 
use of brass instruments. 

To do good by stealth was infallibly to find it fame 
in that gossiping little town. where everything always 
leaked out, sooner or later; but tongue-tied by his 
promise to Margaret not to mention her share in 
the transaction, Mr. Vincent could only answer 
lamely— 

“No credit is owing to me, for it is a pleasure to 
teach such a clever lad.” 

“His brother, my clerk, is by no means a prodigy 
of intellect,” observed Arnold disparagingly. “For 
my own part. I never believed in those wonderfully 
precocious boys. They generally turn out either prigs 
or dunces.” 

“But what about your brother Gerald? 
always head of his form at school.” 

“Yes ; but Gerald and Ted Pemberton are not quite 
in the same social position. There ’s no doubt about 
it, that culture is hereditary to a great extent,” said 
Arnold, with his most superior air. 

Just then, Agnes Shaftesbury drove up in her 
victoria, and young Lisle hastened towards the 
portico to help her out, and take possession of her 
racket and parasol. The heiress was looking ex- 
ceedingly well that day, all in white, with a great 
knot of pink carnations in her belt. Mrs. Ross, who 
was standing near the steps to receive her guests, 
smiled meaningly as she shook hands with the new- 
comer, saying— 

“T am sure I cannot do better than leave you to 
Mr. Lisle’s care, my dear. No doubt he will look 
after you, and see that you have plenty of tennis. 
Don’t lose any time; it would be a pity not to enjoy 
such a fine afternoon.” 

The hostess turned away to greet some fresh arrivals, 
while Arnold and Agnes went towards the tennis- 
courts. 

“ What ages it is since you have been to see us!” 
he began, with an accent of tender reproach, 
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“ Excuse me : I called only the day betore yesterday, 
and everybody was out.” 

“And you never come to the Tennis Club, either. 
I have been there a good deal lately, hoping to find 
you. but you never appear. Do you despise our 
humble efforts? Fora small town, our Club is really 
not bad; and guite closed to outsiders. J took care 
of that!” 

“T dislike the gossip that goes on there,” said 
Agnes, in her decided way. “There is so much 
speculation why So-and-so always plays with So-and- 
so, but never with certain of the other members. 
When I’m there I always feel that everybody's eyes 
are upon me ; and I don’t like it.” 

“I’m sure nobody has less reason to dread exposure 
to the popular gaze than -you,” Arnold returned 
gallantly. “Poor Club! I’m sorry you don’t like 
it, as I’m secretary. But next week Gertrude is 
going to begin being at home every Thursday from 
three to seven—at least, her name will be on the 
cards; but, of course, it will really be Greta and 
Flossie—and I hope you'll promise to come.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lisle ; I shall be very pleased to 
do so.” 

“Tf you don’t, I shali think you must be offended 
at something, or else why should you avoid us as you 
have done lately ?” 

“You talk as if I were just starting for the An- 
tipodes, never to return. -We really meet almost 
every day of our lives.” 

“Perhaps you think that too often.’ he jealously 
suggested. 

“Oh, here come Margaret and Jack,” said Agnes, 
as the brother and sister appeared from behind a 
laurel hedge. 

“How clumsy Jack is! And how he slouches 
along!” exclaimed Arnold, displeased at being in- 
terrupted at such an interesting moment of their 
téte-a-téte. He glanced significantly from his own 
new and spotless flannels to Jack’s much-washed and 
well-worn suit, and faded straw hat, as he spoke. 

Agnes saw and interpreted the look. 

“Certainly, he stoops very much,” she assented, 
with a critical air. “And his clothes never fit as 
yours do. I have often noticed it.” 

This dispraise of his brother was the more de- 
lightful to Arnold because he had once or twice 
fancied he observed a desire on the part of Agnes 
to befriend Jack. and make excuses for him. He 
never dreamt of being jealous of his brother—that 
would be too absurd—but he did not wish the family 
failure to be unduly elated by the notice of such a 
brilliant and popular girl as Agnes. Arnold had 
such a belief in humble-pie as a wholesome and 
nourishing diet for his unfortunate younger brother, 
that he wished him to have plenty of it. 

“We were just talking about you,” he observed 
with a jocular air, as the two came up to greet Agnes. 
“ Miss Shaftesbury was saying——” 

“Oh, but, Mr. Lisle, that really is not fair!” re- 
monstrated the heiress, colouring. ‘There is no need 
to repeat my silly remark.” 

“On the contrary, it will do Jack good to hear it. 
I am always talking to him in vain about walking 


so badly and being so clumsy, but perhaps when he 
hears that you have noticed the same thing, he may 
try to correct it.” 

Poor Jack crimsoned, while Margaret indignantly 
exclaimed— 

“T do think you are too bad, Arnold! Jack never 
says unkind things about you.” 

“My dear girl, what is there unkind in that? It 
is the truth; and it was only for Jack’s good that 
I spoke.” 

“It is sometimes kinder to suppress the truth than 
to tell it,” went on Margaret, who was always roused 
by adverse criticism of her favourite brother. “But 
no doubt you two would like to have a set.—Come, 
Jack, and let us make up one of our own.” 

As they turned away, Agnes, who had _ hitherto 
stood by in silence, tapping her foot on the ground, 
said to Arnold— 

“Tf your brother and Greta had played with us, 
we should have had four.” 

“Jack's play is so awfully uncertain. He sends 
half his balls out, and I want you to have a really 
good set. There’s Leland over there. I'll go and get 
him: he plays a capital game—and Miss Scott ’s very 
good, too.” 

And he hastened away to secure the best players 
on the ground. Arnold never would play with any 
others, at the Club or elsewhere. He was himself a 
proficient, for anything he undertook he did well; 
and his theory was that duffers ought to be content 
to play with duffers. 

Meanwhile, Margaret and Jack, who knew their 
way about The Friars as well as about their own 
grounds, had sauntered on into the sunny old kitchen 
garden, where were gravel walks bordered by espalier 
fruit trees, and old-fashioned flowers jumbled up 
with the vegetables in delightful confusion. No one 
else was there, and they paced up and down in silence 
some time before Jack spoke. 

“Tell me honestly, Greta: am I really so dreadfully 
ugly and clumsy?” 

“You are the dearest old boy on the face of the 
earth!” she answered, with conviction. 

* But do I really stoop, and walk so badly?” 

“You are not as upright as Arn, certainly,” re- 
luctantly acknowledged Margaret. Arnold was the 
family standard of excellence in every department. 
“But as to being dreadfully ugly, you are nothing of 
the sort. What makes you ask all these silly ques- 
tions, Jack? You surely are not worrying about 
Arnold’s nonsense?” 

“Ugly, and clumsy, and a failure!” he burst out 
passionately, unheeding her question. “It is bad 
enough to be all this, without being continually 
reminded of it! Oh. if I could only earn my own 
living !—if I had not to look to father for every 
morsel of bread I eat!” 

“Jack!” cried Greta, in amazement and distress. 
“you must not talk like that! I’m sure father 
never grudges you anything !” 

“ Oh, Greta, you ’re only a girl, and you don’t know 
how hard it is for a young man to have no prospects ' 
I feel as if everybody despised me for being a loafer. 
And yet, what can I do? I’d emigrate, only that 
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requires capital, and I haven't the face to ask father 
for any more money after all he has spent on my 
education.” 

“Oh dear! What should I do if you went away, 
Jack? Ishould miss you frightfully.” 

“If I succeeded, you might perhaps come out to 
keep house for me.” 

“That would be jolly! Only, in a few years you 
would most likely marry, and then I shouid be in the 
way.” 

“T shall never marry,” he more de- 
spondently than ever. ‘ Who would take a clumsy, 
stupid ne’er-do-weel like me? Yes, there’s no doubt 
about it, Greta: the sooner I go and bury myself in 
the backwoods, the better! ” 

Then there was another silence. Although Margaret 
longed to comfort her favourite, she did not know 
what to say ; and she was conscious of some resent- 
ment towards Arnold, who, she thought, might have 
shown more consideration for his brother. 

“But all this is very slow for you. Greta,” said 
Jack, suddenly recollecting himself. “ Let's go back 
and have some tennis. Of course. Arn is too much of 
a swell to play with us, but no doubt we can find 
somebody who will.” 

Certainly, if his skill in the game was far less than 
that of his accomplished brother. his ygood-nature, 
none the less, made him an acceptable partner; so 
they had no difficulty in forming a good set. After 
that, the children of a married daughter staying in 
the house seized on Jack to come and play croquet 
with them, and they had a merry game all to them- 
selves ; so that, after all, the family failure probably 
enjoyed himself quite as much as Arnold, who could 
be discerned amid a select group of the county people, 
to whom he devoted what attention he could spare 
from Agnes Shaftesbury. 

When the carriages had begun to come round. the 
heiress came rather shyly up to Jack. while Arnold 
had gone into the house to order her victoria. 

“Mr. Lisle,” she said softly, putting out her hand, 
“T am so sorry, believe me—so very, tery sorry for 
what I said. Of course, I had no idea it would be 
repeated—but, all the same, it would have been best 
left unsaid. and so I felt afterwards.” 

His honest sunburnt face was all 
surprise and pleasure. 

“Oh, Miss Shaftesbury, don’t think any more 
about that! And, after all, it was quite true.” 

“If you think so. it is only because you always 
will underrate yourself. And I should have liked 
to have some tennis with you, but——” 

“Oh, Arn hates playing with me!” rejoined Jack, 
with his usual bluntness. “He says I send the balls 
out; and so I do, I’m afraid. You've had some good 
sets, Miss Shaftesbury, for I saw you playing with 
Leland, and Miss Scott. and all the rest of the 
cracks.” 

“Oh, here you are, Jack—I couldn't think where 
you had disappeared to!” exclaimed Arnold. who had 
come in search of Agnes. 

“Your brother has been kindly devoting himself 
to amusing the children at croquet, Mr. Lisle.” 

“Oh, Jack likes that sort of thing. And you won't 
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forget that you are engaged to us on Thursdays for 
the future, will you, Miss Shaftesbury? I'll take 
care you shall have plenty of tennis, if you'll only 
come,” entreated Arnold, as he handed her into her 
carriage, and busied himself in arranging the light 
rug over her knees. 

* Thursdays—I won’t forget,” said Agnes cordially, 
colouring a little as she found Arnold's handsome 
dark eyes fixed upon hers with a most languishing 
expression, as he raised his straw hat with native 
grace. Jack also made his stiff bow, and though he 
said no word, he felt that all the glory of the after- 
noon had departed with the bright-faced girl who 
had just spoken to him so kindly—no doubt because 
he was Arnold's brother. 

The Lisles waiked home, for the distance was not 
great. Arnold was very silent, for he was already 
devising the programme of the Thursday afternoon re- 
ceptions, which he had suggested from the conviction 
that they would afford an invaluable opportunity of 
intercourse with Agnes. He was an adept in the 
delicate flatteries which go so far towards winning 
a girl's heart; and he intended that she should be 
made to feel herself the most honoured of all their 
guests. She should find all her wishes studied, her 
tastes gratified. and himself by her side, ever ready 
to obey her least behest. Could any reasonable young 
woman ask for more? 

As they came in sight of Queensgate House, they 
became aware of a crowd of people collected in 
front of it, staring eagerly up at the windows. Their 
first thought was that some serious street accident 
had occurred, and the sufferer had been carried to 
Dr. Lisle’s house because it happened to be the nearest. 
as had once or twice been the case, and that the 
crowd were waiting to hear the result of his ex- 
amination. The people fell back as they pressed 
through, but with nudges and whispers so strangely 
significant, that Margaret’s heart sank with an un- 
defined but terrible fear. 

“Poor young things!” she overheard one woman 
say to a neighbour. who responded— 

* Aye, it ll be a great loss to the town.” 

Followed by her brothers, she sprang hastily up 
the steps and into the house; but you and I, kind 
reader, will not seek just now to penetrate any 
further than the threshold of the abode which had 
just witnessed a great tragedy. Dr. Lisle was dead. 
He had dropped down suddenly in the street. from 
heart-disease; and had been carried home only a 
moment before his unconscious children arrived upon 
the scene. ey 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE trying week which followed Dr. Lisle’s terribly 
sudden death—a week of darkened rooms. hushed 
voices, regrets, and tears—need not be dwelt upon at 
length. Snch periods are but too familiar to all of us, 
since every day the mourners go about the streets. 

Despite his children’s wishes, the funeral was 
turned into an elaborate function by the desire of 
Theodore Lisle's fellow-townsmen to do honour to one 
who had in his time held many important offices in 
Bellford—Mayor, Alderman, Coroner, Justice of the 
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Peace, Warden of the Grammar-school, and physician 
to many charities and public institutions. At last, 
however, the mournful ceremony, with its following 
of Freemasons, town-councillors. Volunteers, and in- 
numerable deputations from local societies, was 
concluded, and the relatives and Mr. Hillyard, the 
family lawyer, assembled in the dining-room at 
Queensgate House to hear the will read. 

It was short and concise. The house, furniture, 
horses and carriages, the goodwill of the practice, 
most of the plate and heirlooms, and four thousand 
pounds in money, were bequeathed to Arnold, who 
was appointed sole guardian of Margaret and Florence 
until they were twenty-one. A thousand pounds was 
left to each of the girls, who inherited, in addition, 
their mother’s fortune. Gerald was to have various 
specified books, pictures, and ornaments ; all the cost 
of his education until he had been called to the Bar 
was to be defrayed out of the estate, and, like Arnold, 
he was to receive four thousand pounds. To Jack 
only a thousand pounds was bequeathed, and that was 
to be held in trust until his twenty-fifth birthday. 
Nor were any little tokens of affectionate remem- 
brance specifically devised to him. All the residue 
of the property was to go to Arnold. 

Though nobody made any comment at the time, it 
was felt by several present that poor Dr. Lisle, in his 
pride and affection for his eldest son, had certainly 
put it in his power to be very tyrannical, if he chose, 
to his brothers and sisters, as his share was so much 
the largest. It was felt that poor Jack, in particular, 
had been hardly dealt with. There were some who 
did not hesitate secretly to blame Arnold for this, 
believing that he had influenced his father not a 
little in the matter ; and so he had. Young Lisle had 
never lost an opportunity of representing to his parent 
that Jack was a hopeless ne’er-do-weel, who would 
only make ducks and drakes of any sum which was 
bequeathed to him. Arnold also argued that, in justice 
to his other children, his father ought not to forget 
what enormous sums he had spent over Jack's educa- 
tion, without the least result. The will made it 
sufficiently manifest that none of these counsels had 
been forgotten. 

When the strangers had departed, the young master 
of the house took the opportunity of explaining. 
kindly enough, what his future plans were with 
reference to his brothers and sisters. 

“T propose that for the present we go on living 
together here as we have done,” he said, putting his 
arm round the weeping Flossie. ‘Of course the house 
is mine now; but that need make no difference—at 
least, until I marry. Gerald I shall always be glad to 
have here, when he has a vacation ; and Gertrude will 
remain Miss Lisle, the mistress of the house, as she 
has hitherto been. Will you, Gertrude?” 

“Certainly, Arnold.” 

“ And I hope,” continued young Lisle amiably, “T 
hope my brothers and sisters will confide in me, and 
believe that I am anxious to do the best I can for all. 
I trust we shall all live happily together, and continue 
as united as we have always been.” 

“I’m sure we shall, Arn,” said Gertrude, going up 
to give him an affectionate kiss. Their sorrow made 
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them cling closer together; and, but just returned 
from their father’s grave, it seemed too shocking to 
think that quarrels and dissensions should ever arise 
among them. Each mentally resolved to do his and 
her best to live in harmony; Arnold most of all, [j 
would be unjust to say that he was not actuated by 
most conscientious motives. Nevertheless, it is to be 
feared he had a lurking consciousness how much good 
it would do him in the town, and how it would 
advance his cause with Agnes, to be known as an 
affectionate and devoted brother, unselfishly deter. 
mined to make all about him happy. 

As soon as their affairs were fairly settled, and the 
practice disposed of, he took them all to recruit at the 
seaside, in a quiet little place on the Yorkshire coast, 
where the bracing air soon brought back the roses to 
his sisters’ cheeks. Fortunately for Gertrude, Mr, 
Seymour, who had been ordered by his doctor to take 
a holiday, on account of over-work, also chose to come 
to Cliffby ; and they were free to amuse themselves as 
they chose. The curate employed himself in making 
sketches, while Gertrude read the church papers aloud 
to him; and it was manifest that Miss Lisle at least 
was not unhappy at Cliffby, for her sisters did not 
find her reading “The Strait Gate’’ once during the 
month they were there. 

The home-coming, to find their father’s place empty 
for the first time, was a trial to all. A strange hush 
seemed to have fallen on the old house, now that 
there were no patients coming at all hours, and the 
surgery bell was never heard. Gertrude threw her- 
self more energetically than ever into parish work, in 
fulfilment of the plans she had made with Mr. 
Seymour during those ¢éte-a-téte walks at Cliffby 
which so strongly resembled flirtations to a non- 
ecclesiastical eye. Margaret and Flossie occupied 
themselves as best they could, for of course they could 
neither accept nor issue invitations. The Shaftesbury: 
had gone to pay a round of visits, and only Mr 
Seymour and one or two very intimate friends came 
to the house. 

The natural result of the young Lisles being thus 
thrown together for companionship so much was, as 
might have been expected, to bring into prominence 
those discordant elements which threatened to mar 
the family peace. Now that the softening influence 
produced by the shock of his father’s terribly sudden 
death had faded away, it soon became evident to all 
about him that Arnold had in himself all the making 
of a domestic tyrant. He insisted upon having his 
own way in everything, and made it clearly manifest 
that the house was his, and that the others were only 
permitted to reside in it during his pleasure. 

There were some disagreeable scenes between him 
and Gertrude, whom he accused—and not without 
reason—of devoting all her time to the parish, while 
things at home were at sixes and sevens. He grumbled 
at the amount of the weekly bills, which she made no 
effort to check ; and things came to a climax one day 
when some very particular friends from the country 
had been invited to luncheon, and Gertrude, who had 
forgotten all about the engagement, did not appear at 
all, having gone to a school-treat. She had given no 
orders to the cook, who had therefore only provided 
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““*Oh, Miss Shaftesbury, don't think 


some cold meat and a rice pudding. Arnold was 
highly exasperated—and not without cause—at the 
shortcomings of the entertainment offered to the 
guests, 

There was a very bad quarter of an hour in store 
for Gertrude when she returned home in the evening, 
tired by her self-imposed labours. Arnold took an 
early opportunity of pointing out her manifold de- 
merits as a housekeeper, and after high words on 
both sides, Miss Lisle formally resigned her keys, and 
washed her hands of all further responsibility in 
domestic matters. Her lax management had so long 
irritated her brother, that he received this ultimatum 
without any sign of regret, and went in search of 
Greta, to whom he offered the vacant post, with the 
stipulation that she should avoid all extravagance, and 
render him an account each week of what she spent. 

Kind-hearted Margaret was very unwilling to 
supplant Gertrude, for she knew that her father, 
although aware of her shortcomings, would never 





any more about that !’”’—p. Oll. 


have consented to depose his eldest daughter from 
her rightful position as mistress of the house. But 
as Miss Lisle flatly refused to have anything more to 
do with the management of Arnold’s house, Greta 
had perforce to undertake it. Her brother signalised 
her installation into her new office by the gift of 
a large account-book. Having thus satisfactorily 
vindicated his authority, Arnold did not rest there, 
but went on reforming and economising. He had a 
natural taste for faddy little details—a predilection 
he had not been able to gratify in his father’s life- 
time. So now he was in his glory, and fairly revelled 
in all the petty trifles most young men consider 
beneath their notice. He was decidedly close-fisted, 


and tied Margaret down to a certain sum per week 
so rigidly, that it needed all her skill in manage- 
ment to contrive to provide the nice dinners he still 
insisted on, without exceeding the prescribed limits. 
“Consider, Margaret, what heavy expenses I have. 
Remember that we have not now the large income 
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my father derived from his practice, and are now, 
to all intents and purposes, living on our capital. 
There is Jack—who never earned a penny in his life. 
and I fear never will—to be provided for; there is 
the cost of Gerald’s going to the Bar to be de- 
trayed——” 

“I wish Jack could get something to do!” sighed 
Margaret. She well knew that, bitter as the bread 
of idleness had been in his father’s house, under his 
brother’s sway he found it the veriest gall. Jack 
hated the very sight of the account-books and all the 
paraphernalia of economy ; feeling an indirect blow 
aimed at himself, as the most useless item of all the 
expenditure. 

“The misfortune is that Jack has no manners—no 
address!” complained Arnold. “I’m sure I don’t 
know why he should be so gauche—so different from 
the rest of us. But it’s very deplorable, and in itself 
is enough to prevent his succeeding in life.” 

“You must remember he is under the disadvantage 
of feeling himself a failure, Arn. You don’t make 
enough allowance for him.” 

“My dear, I never ask you to make allowances for 
me,” said the head of the house, settling his im- 
maculate cuffs. ‘ But I’m going to see, next week, 
whether I can manage to get Jack into the County 
Bank at Barminster. I have spoken to father’s old 
friend, Mr. Shore, about it.” 

The sound of the dinner-bell put an end to this 
conversation ; and as it was Saturday evening. Mar- 
garet, according to custom, handed over her account- 
book for Arnold's inspection when they were sitting 
in the drawing-room afterwards. She had balancea 
the whole, and there remained twopence over, which 
Arnold generously said might be put into the mis- 
sionary-box. Flossie, who entered the room just as 
this lavish donation was authorised. made such 
ridiculous grimaces as she balanced herself up and 
down on the points of her toes behind the chair of 
her unconscious elder brother, that Greta had to bite 
her pencil very hard to keep from laughing. 


“*Vinegar, a shilling!’” said Arnold, reading 
over the items. ‘Surely we must use a great 


deal, Margaret? Was not some paid for last week 
also?” 

He turned back the leaves, and pointed to a similar 
entry. 

“Cook has been making pickles,” explained Greta. 

“And soap? Don’t we use a great deal of soap?” 
he went on. to mischievous Flossie’s delight. She 
loved to watch Arnold at his accounts. 

“Not more than we're obliged,” said Greta, not 
daring to look at her youngest sister. 

“What's this, Greta? ‘Mending chair, three-and- 
sixpence.’ What chair was that?” 

‘A bedroom chair only,” Margaret evasively an- 
swered. 

“Yes; but whose? How came it to want mend- 
ing?” 

“Tt was one of Flossie’s chairs,” confessed Margaret 
reluctantly. “Such a trifle is not worth talking 
about, Arn.” 

“But I want to know.” he persisted. ‘How was it 
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broken ? 
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“If you must know, I was standing on it, and it 
came down with me,” put in Flossie impatiently, 
“Goodness gracious! One would think three-and. 
sixpence was all we had in the world! ” 

* Then oblige me in future by not standing upon 
chairs!” he retorted, with some sharpness. “ You 
are dreadfully careless, Flossie! Only last week you 
broke a cup and saucer, and a wine-glass ; and not so 
long ago you smashed that pane in the conservatory 
door. It really won’t do, you know. J never break 
anything ! ” 

“Oh! you're altogether too good for this world!” 
irreverently answered the youngest Miss Lisle. 
* Take you all in all, we ne’er can look upon your 
like again; and we wouldn't if we could!” she 
added, under her breath. 

How thankful Greta was when the parlour-maid 
just then opened the door to say that a gentleman 
was in the study wishing to speak to Mr. Lisle on 
business, no words can express. There was no know- 
ing where Flossie’s pert tongue would stop when she 
was fairly embarked in a wordy war with Arnold. 

In pursuance of the intention he stated to Mar- 
garet, Arnold arranged that Jack should go on trial 
for a month to the Barminster County Bank. Bar- 
minster was only thirty miles from Bellford, so that 
he could come home occasionally. Somehow, although, 
according to Arnold, Jack never could do anything 
right, his sisters found the house much less pleasant 
without him to brighten it. He was always the first 
to be appealed to in a difficulty if they needed an 
escort, or anyone to run an errand, or cord a box. 
He never refused their requests, however troublesome; 
whereas they had learnt by experience that unless 
Arnold himself volunteered his services, it was better 
not to claim them. This was the more remarkable 
as in public he was always a most devoted brother, 
willing to carry any amount of cloaks and parcels, 
and provide them with seats and cups of tea. 

But, alas! it requires more than good-nature for 
success in life. Jack, unfortunately, had not the 
mathematical faculty, which is undeniably a gift. 
His arithmetic had always been the despair of his 
tutors, and had lost him many an examination, 
Arnold believed that his laziness was in fault, but 
Jack really could not help it. Therefore, in spite of 
his intense anxiety to succeed, it is not surprising that 
he was a failure at the bank. The head cashier, 
whose duty it was to overlook his accounts, was 
amazed at the absurd combinations of figures he 
predneed. 

At last, towards the end of the month, the courteous 
marager called Jack into his private room, and 
producing a sheet of foolscap with a few easy prob- 
lems in arithmetic on it, requested Mr. Lisle to be 
so good as to work them then and there. 

Jack thought of the awful hours he had spent 
in those torture-chambers yclept examination-rooms, 
and being nervous to begin with, simply went from 
bad to worse. The more he tried to concentrate his 
ideas on the paper before him, the more persistently 
he found his mind dwelling upon how angry Arnold 
would be if he fai'ed. 

Therefore the manager had much ado to prevent 
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asmile at the blunders when the paper was returned 
to him, but made no comment. ~<A sterling, good- 
hearted young fellow one cannot help liking—but 
no more fit to be in a bank than I am to be Prime 
Minister!” he thought to himself, as his young 
victim went away. 

Next day the manager wrote to Arnold that, al- 
though he had great pleasure in testifying to Mr. 
John Lisle’s punctuality and conscientiousness, he 
regretted that he was not sufficiently quick at figures 
to succeed in mercantile pursuits, and therefore he 
advised him to turn his attention to something else. 

So Jack had to return to Bellford, to eat the bread 
of dependence under Arnold’s roof. All his fellow- 
clerks were unfeignedly sorry to part with him, and 
as the manager himself came to the station to see 
him off, his departure was not without éclat; but 
his heart was very heavy when his native town came 
once more into view, with the tall spire of the parish 
church dominating the red roofs. 

There was no one to meet the train, as he had not 
announced the exact time of his return to his family. 
The first person he saw on entering Queensgate House 
was Margaret. 

“Tam so sorry for you, dear,” she said kindly, 
as she threw ber arms round his neck. 

“Did—did Arn say anything?” nervously asked 
Jack. 

“Not—not much,” responded Greta evasively. “I 
am so glad to have you at home, Jack. We have 
missed you so much !” 

The next to appear on the scene was Gertrude, with 
her hat on, and all in a bustle, as usual. 

“Oh! Greta, do you know where my list of sub- 
scriptions to the S.P.G. was put? It ought to be in 
the second drawer in my writing-table.—So you have 
come back, Jack? ” 

“Yes,” responded her brother disconsolately. 

“Thaven’t seen your list anywhere, Gertrude,” her 
sister assured her. 


“How provoking!” cried Miss Lisle, in great 
vexation. ‘Somebody must have meddled with it, 


for I’m sure I left it in the drawer. Why can’t 
people let my things alone? I expect that tiresome 
Flossie has done something with it, and I promised 
to give it to Mr. Seymour to-night.” 

She flew distractedly about the room, opening and 
shutting drawers and hunting in cabinets, while 
Jack turned dispiritedly away. He felt that home 
was home to him no longer. The others all had their 
own occupations and pursuits, their own friends and 
acquaintances, and he alone, of all the family, was 
without any object or hope in life. 

He was positively afraid to face Arnold—that model 
young man whom the whole female population of 
Bellford believed to be an angel. He simply quaked 
when he heard his brother's footsteps in the hail, and 
remained standing on the hearth-rug in the drawing- 
room, like a schoolboy awaiting a dreaded interview 
with the head-master, until the young lawyer came in. 

“Well, Jack.” he said very coldly, as they shook 
hands. Nor could his junior find any better answer 
than another clumsy “ Well?” 

“So it appears that experiment has failed!" com- 
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mented Arnold, wearily flinging himself into an easy- 
chair, with a sigh. 

“ T_T] tried to do my very best, Arnold,’’ faltered the 
family failure. 

“ Considering the enormous sums my father lavished 
on your education, it is unfortunate that your best 
should be so very bad!” went on Arnold, in the same 
cold tone. “It is simply inconceivable to me that any- 
one could profit so little by such advantages !” 

“T never could do cums,” said Jack humbly. 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way !"” 

The culprit’s plain face flushed painfully. “If 
strength of will could have done it, I should be em- 
ployed in the bank now. You surely don’t suppose, 
do you, that it’s pleasant coming home like this, to 
feel myself a miserable failure, and in everybody’s 
way?” 

“T should think it must be extremely disagreeable,” 
replied Arnold candidly. “ Oblige me, please, by not 
kicking up the corner of that rug. I don’t like to see 
my furniture destroyed.” 

“ My furniture!” How well Jack knew what was 
intended by that quiet home-thrust. Well, it was 
Arnold's furniture—it was his house—he was the 
master, and had the right to speak—but still—— 

“What do you mean to do now?” pursued Arnold, 
as his brother remained silent. 

“T suppose I had better emigrate,” answered Jack, 
with a very joyless face. “I might go to Canada. Do 
you think I should be any use there?” 

“T should say that in a new country, where muscle 
is of more importance than brains, you ought to 
succeed admirably,” was Arnold’s verdict. “It’s no 
use going this winter, so you will have to wait until 
spring. In the meantime, you can be acquiring know- 
ledge of various useful things which you will have to 
do out there. Of course you will have to work your 
way up in the colony.” 

“Oh, I am prepared to rough it to any extent. 
In fact, I’d rather do anything than stay here,” 
returned Jack, with a bitterness he could not re- 
strain. 

“ Very well, then,” said Arnold amiably. “ We will 
consider that as settled. For the present. of course, 
you have a home here with me, but it cannot te 
a permanent one, as most likely I shall marry before 
very long, and my wife would naturally like the house 
to herself.” 

“TIs—is anything settled about your wedding yet, 
Arn?” asked Jack in a low voice. 

* Well, no; for it would seem rather heartless, I 
thought, to speak so soon after my father’s death. 
But I have ro fear of the result when I do wish to 
bring the matter to a climax,” answered the master of 
the house. with an approving glance over his shoulder 
at his handsome reflection in a small mirror standing 
on the table beside him. 

“Lucky Arnold!” thought Jack, observing the 
complacent action. ‘ How much he is to be envied ! 
He has this dear old house, and a good practice, and 
plenty of money, besides a wife in prospect with 
plenty more—and all I see before me is a log-hut 
somewhere in the backwoods of Canada, and hard 
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work for the rest of my days ! 
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After dinner, Arnold went out to attend a political 
meeting, and Jack, who felt sadly dispirited, would 
have stolen away to his own room, but his sisters de- 
tained him in the drawing-room to perform some of 
the multifarious occupations which nobody could dis- 
charge so well as he. First, he had to hold a quantity 
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of wool destined by Gertrude for the Mothers’ Meet ; 
Then Flossie commanded that he should stick some 
photographs into her album, in which operation he 
was still engaged when the door opened, and the 
parlourmaid announced Miss Shaftesbury 

(To be continued.) 
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a) HE other day, as I was walking 
through one of the streets of 
our little county town, I met 
a lady sitting in a carriage 
drawn by a pair of horses, 
with everything looking 
spick and span. Noone could 
reasonably find fault with the 
“turn-out,” yet the impres- 
sion made on me at the sight 
of it was an unpleasant one. Now, this was strange, 
for the horses were a well-matched pair, the carriage 





was not in the least showy, the appointments were all 
in good taste, and the lady was good-looking and well 
dressed. 

Did.she cut me? No; that was not the reason, for 
she bowed to me very graciously, and gave me & 
pleasant smile. Then, what was it that made the 
discord? Simply this—the expression on her face 
said as plainly as if she had spoken it, “ This is all 
mine!” Yes, the look on the face spoilt it all. And 
it set me a-thinking, the result thereof being this 
paper ; for I thought how often the expression of our 
faces spoils the goodly show that is otherwise 




















present. Have you not often seen a grande dame 
ministering like a true “Lady Bountiful” to the wants 
of her poorer neighbours at some rural féte, and yet 
all the while maintaining a look of supercilious 
hauteur that told its own all too eloquent tale? The 
love that should have moved her was not there; the 
compassion that should have filled her heart, and 
received back its own fulfilment from the act in 
which she was engaged, was absent, while that which 
was unmistakably present was a sense of her own 
condescending high-and-mightiness, combined with 
the pleasurable feeling that “All this feast is 
mine !” 

Is this a failing, then, you ask, peculiar to the great 
ones of this earth? By no means. Look, for instance, 
at that poor “artist in chalks” who is engaged in 
delineating on the flags in front of the Bank a scene 
from the Merchant of Venice or the “ Death of 
Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar.” Look with what 
graceful sweeps he brings his hand down to the 
pavement, and with what perfect pose he holds the 
hand aloft, while with head on one side he con- 
templates the work he is doing or has done. Then 
the whole attitude of the man tells the same story of 
pride in his own belongings, and says, “This is all 
mine!” Now down the street come three travelling 
minstrels. One has a violin, another a harp, while a 
third (a woman this) carries a tambourine. They are 
as full as they can hold of “ This is all mine!” The 
bend of the violinist’s elbow proclaims it while he is 
tuning the strings; the sweep of the harpist’s hand 
runs over with the intelligence. There they are, 
playing now, and the strain is that sweet old song, 
“When other lips and other hearts.” They play it 
well—so well that one is compelled to stacd a moment 
to listen ; but still more emphatically and still more 
loudly they are playing “This talent is all mine!” 
Now the woman’s voice begins the well-known lines. 
She has a sweet voice—and she knows it—but a voice 
that has lost much of its freshness and nearly all its 
delicacy by continued exertion in the open air. Look 
at her! See how she throws her head back, mark 
how she half closes her eyes, see her graceful hand 
held up for a moment to the quivering throat, then 
extended like a benediction to the gathering crowd. 
Look how she purses her mouth, watch the self- 
satisfied smile that hovers there, and see in every 
movement, hear in every note, a repetition of the 
theme, ‘‘ This is all mine ! ” 

Many of my readers know what a sad thing a 
funeral is: how it takes up the thought of the 
sorrowing household from the day of the death to 
the day of the burial. And solemn thought, indeed, 
should dwell in the minds of those who follow their 
dear one to the last resting-place. But too often to 
the onlooker is the impression given that it is not so 
much the tender thought of the dead that fills the 
minds of the mourners (or some of them) as the 
brave show made by the living. There, where of all 
places it is most out of place, you may see—and pity 
while you see—the ostentatious display, “This is all 
mine |” 
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And then, even in the grave-yard this disagreeable 
(and may I say contemptible ?) side of human nature 
is made prominent. Who, in rambling through “God’s 
acre,” reading here and thinking there, has not caught 
a glimpse of some pompous memorial which has set 
his moral teeth on edge? Look at that huge marble 
sarcophagus—the word almost chokes my pen, but I 
can think of no other so suitable under the circum- 
stances—that carries on its polished face its own 
defacement—a lie! It says there that it was erected 
by a loving husband to the memory of his late wife. 
Not so. Something of that kind was, doubtless, in 
the mind of him who caused it to be placed there ; 
but the marble, and the gilding, and the iron railing 
enclosing all, tell the same story : that the chief object 
in placing that particular form of memorial there 
was to show that “ This is all mine!” 

Go inside the church. Look at that great square 
pew stuck up in the chancel, to the great inconvenience 
of the clergy. Its fittings are as costly as they weil 
can be ; the service-books are bound in Russian leather, 
and have gilt edges and gilt letters. Does it bespeak 
reverence for God’s House? No; it is but another 
way of saying “ This is all mine!” 

But there is a stir in the church; the clerk is 
bustling about, arranging hassocks at the chancel 
steps, and going in and out of the vestry, with an 
air of much importance. 

Two or three people drop in, and take their places 
in the pews. Then the organ begins to play, with 
a great deal of noise and very little music. Presently 
there is the sound of carriage-wheels on the gravel 
outside, and then a nervous-looking young gentleman, 
faultlessly dressed, may be seen in the porch, talking 
to another equally faultlessly dressed (but not quite 
so nervous-looking) young gentleman. Then there 
is a long wait, and the organ goes on with as much 
vigour as before, and with just as little music. Pre- 
sently more wheels are heard ; they stop; they move 
on: more wheels, more stops, more moves on. And 
then the wedding-party are ready, waiting for the 
vicar. The ceremony is over; the registers are 
signed ; the bride and bridegroom—now husband and 
wife—walk down the aisle towards the porch, while 
the organ makes more noise and worse music than 
ever, and seems to be vying with the bells as to 
which can make most havoc of one’s ears. Look at 
the bridegroom now. The nervous look has passed 
almost entirely away, and a look of supreme satis- 
faction has taken its place. With what pride he 
supports the trembling steps of the graceful, girlish 
figure at his side! With what an important air he 
meets the well-wishers who crowd round them in 
the porch! That air speaks volumes. It says, “ Keep 
your distance, my good friends; remember, if you 
please. that from this day forth ‘ This is all mine!’” 
Ah, well! we can forgive this little weakness; nay, 
more, we can cordially welcome it, if in ten years 
from to-day he will look down as proudly at that 
figure at his side, and let his face say for him as he 
gazes—say as truly and unmistakably, “This is all 


mine!” J. T. Burton WOLLASTON. 
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chronicling in these pages “Why the 
Pear-tree Fruited”—how that, although 
it had its abode in a piece of waste 
ground, with brickbats, and sand, and 
defilements of many kinds thereon, it 
nevertheless was able to live and bear 
fruit, because it drew nourishment 
/ from good ground which was beneath. 
But now I have tochronicle a very different 
story indeed : “ Why the Pear-branch Fell,” and why all 
its promise of fruit came to naught ;.and that although 
it belonged to a tree which was not planted in waste 
ground, but in a cultivated garden, where it had every 
chance of doing well. I observed that the top of a 
pear-tree at the bottom of my garden was very 
tumble-down and seedy-looking; it apparently was 
considerably out of sorts, but I did not trouble much 
about it; I thought it might have been knocked about 
a little by the wind, and merely be somewhat in the 
condition of a lady who has been out in inclement 
weather, and whose back hair has come down. 

But one morning I found the whole thing in the 
middle of the grass-plat hard by, looking very much 
as that back hair would doif, after having been 
dishevelled, it had been cut off. The gardener was 
not long in letting me know how all this had come 
about. A weevil had done the mischief. There, 
under the bark of the tree, was a little tunnel, making 
a complete circle, and that little tunnel, no thicker 
than a small quill, had intercepted the flow of the 
sap; and there was an end of that much, at any rate, 
of the pear-tree’s life. 

But fruit is of two kinds, material and moral : 
some succulent and tasty pulp, which melts in the 
mouth ; and other bitterish, but very wholesome, which 
we are often not very willing to eat, but which, if we 
do take it and digest it, is very good for the health ; 
and though I don’t think anything would have made 
me partake of that weevil itself, roast, boiled, fricasseed. 
or raw, still I did take a mouthful of the moral food 
he left behind him in his trench—for as to himself, he 
had very wisely made off, without leaving his address 
behind. 

Let us look for a moment at the mischief, and the 
cause of the mischief, and the way of the mischief, 
and then let us do what we can to keep such mischief 
away from ourselves. 

If the weevil attack a tree low down, of course. the 
mischief is a vital one. Once let him complete the 
circle, and the tree is doomed. 

Often and often I have been almost startled in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania at the awful ghost-like appear- 
ance of dead trees standing up in the moonlight, 
broken and dilapidated in every way—if you can 
imagine a broken-down. dilapidated ghost ; these trees 
were just like that. And how do they come into this 
condition? They had been simply ringed. It was too 
much labour to cut them down, so a few inches of 
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the bark were just stripped off, the communication 
with the sap was severed, and the tree died ; and, of 
course, in time it fell. 

But here, in the case of this poor tree, the injury was 
not of such a vital character—nor am I writing of a case 
of absolute death. As I am not in that weevil’s con. 
fidence, I don’t know why he did not go in for the 
whole tree as it stood. It may be that I am defective 
in my natural history, and that if I were not, I should 
know ; but I can take things as I find them : he went 
in for the material branch, and I must go in for the 
moral. 

Here is a terrible maiming of the tree—the tree 
itself is left, but it is shorn of its symmetry. And 
what terrible maimings there are of this character by 
mischievous weevils of one kind and another—how 
fruit is cut off from this branch and that! When all 
seems flourishing, there comes drooping and tumbling 
down, and failure. Some bad. influence has been 
at work secretly ; for a long time its ravages are not 
seen ; then, all of a sudden, the circle is completed, and 
the mischief is done and seen. ‘“ Maimed by a moral 
weevil” is the history of many of us. 

But now, what was the cause of the mischief? A 
small thing—a worm. And if one were to follow out 
the subject of “Great mischief by little means,” what 
a volume one might write! The enemies which attack 
the corn that makes our bread! If the editor were 
only in an obliging humour, and would give me up 
a whole number of THE QUIVER to tell about them, 
they would make up an ugly little volume in them- 
selves. Take a grain infested with what goes by the 
aristocratic name of “ Bunt,” and if you break it you 
will find it full of a black powder, which contains no 
less than four millions of spores, and these spores are 
full of poison seeds innumerable ; and, ugh! they are 
greasy. and oily, and sticky ; no doubt they will do all 
they can to hold on to something better than them- 
selves and destroy it. A very little flaw will some- 
times spoil all. A famous ruby was once offered to 
this country. The crown jeweller reported that it 
was the finest he had ever seen or heard of, but that 
one of its facets was slightly fractured. That almost 
invisible flaw reduced its value by thousands of 
pounds, and caused its rejection from the regalia of 
England. A splendid block of marble was brought at 
immense cost from Paros for a statue of Napoleon, 
but Canova, the great sculptor, detected a tiny red 
line running through its upper portion, and he 
refused to lay a chisel on it. A story is told of a war- 
ship in which there was a tiny Jeak—not apparently 
of any consequence ; the ship was sent out to battle, 
and in the engagement it was found that through this 
leak the water had got at the powder-magazine and 
rendered useless its contents. All these seemed out 
of proportion to what they, so to speak, attacked and 
injured, but they did the mischief. nevertheless ; just 
as did those little creatures which destroyed Herod 
in all his pride, or that gnat which choked Pope 
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Adrian, or any of those thousand little accidents 
which destroy human life. 

We are often thrown off our guard by the apparent 
want of all proportion between the attackers and the 
attacked—the attacker is despised. and so the mis- 
chief is done. It is the “little foxes” which destroy 
the vines, and they must be looked well after if the 
vines are not to come to grief. 

The fact is, we do not know with what formid- 
able appliances many apparently insignificant instru- 
ments of evil are furnished; they have a very 
complete outfit and armament. Our friend the wood- 
weevil has a head prolonged to a snout, or beak. 
furnished at the tip with a minute pair of short 
horizontal jaws, and with these he is able to attack 
and destroy what is hundreds of thousands of times 
bigger than himself. He belongs to a large family— 
there are no less than 8,000 species of them, and 
every one of them as brimful of mischief as they 
can be. 

The small power of these creatures is great, because 
of its adaptability to what it has to deal with—because 
of the way in which it is used. Its range is limited. 
but within that limit it can do wonders. And its 
mischief extends far beyond the immediate sphere of 
its operation. The little tunnel was very small, its 
lucale was very restricted, but down came the whole 
top of the tree which had been untouched—fruit, 
leaves, everything came to grief. 

All these minute instruments of mischief working 
in different ways, each in its own, do the amazing 
amount of mischief which we see wrought every where 
around. 

And the mischief that is done to our character and 
our souls, is done in almost all cases by small instru- 
mentalities and not large. It is little influences, little 
words, little deeds. little temptations, which, for the 
most part. eat out our soul’s and our character's life. 
The moral world is full of weevils—there are more 
than 8,000 species of them ; and, as to the individuals 
of each species, who can tell how many there are? 
They are as many as the millions of spores which, 
floating hither and thither in the air, destroy life on 
every side. 

We are sure vo be attacked with what is suitable to 
our own individual character ; rust will eat iron, dry- 
tot and weevils will eat wood: no matter what it 
may be, however hard, it has its enemy. and that 
enemy furnished with what is exactly suited for its 
attack. Every bit of our characters lies open ; there is 
not a particle of what goes to make up our very self 
but that has something calculated to hurt it. There 
are different powers of mischief, working on different 
objects and in different ways—the temptations of one 
are not the temptations cf another; but whoever you 
are, good reader, or whatever you are, you have your 
weevil ; and I only hope he will not get at you and 
pull you down, as another worm did a merchant's 

entire stores, 

There was a certain merchant of San Francisco, 
in California, who, having escaped a number of 
disastrous fires, became rich and prosperous. He 


built a fine warehouse, partly upon solid rock and 
partly upon piles, as it was convenient to him to have 
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part of his premises extending over the water of the 
harbour. One night a messenger came to him with 
the intelligence that the whole concern had come 
down, and that bales and boxes of merchandise were 
thrown into the What was the cause? A 
worm—a mere mite when young. but nearly as large as 
one’s finger when grown, and growing most rapidly, 
and multiplying in almost incredible numbers—had 
entered the piles. They had completely honeycombed 
the interior, rendering them incapable of sustaining 
any weight. 

And now, lastly, let me say a word or two as to the 
way of this weevil’s mischief. I confess that, as he has 
brought down the top of this pear-tree, it will give me 
great satisfaction if I can in ary way make him pay 
for the mischief he has done. If I had known that 
he was there, I might have had him taken up for 
being on the premises with intent to commit a felony: 
but now the mischief is done, I should like to get 
as much compensation as I can. Sometimes what 
we are taught is a compensation for what we have 
lost. 

Now, as to the way of the mischief. This burglar 
(for a burglar in his own line he certainly was) was 
pre-eminetly secret. He was as bad as if he had socks 
over boots, and silent matches, and a dark lantern, 
and all the implements with which to burgle. He 
burgled that tree as surely as ever any burglar 
burgled a house. 

That was one of the ways in which he did it. Then 
look at his perseverance. On he went at his destruc- 
tive work until he was fairly in; and then when he 
was in, on he went round and round, until his mis- 
chievous work was done. 

And all the while he was unsuspected. 
went by that way, no one was on the look-out for him. 
There was no good man of the house watching 
because he knew what hour this thief would come 
and so was ready to prevent him breaking in. 

And what did he do’ He cut off the sap: that was 
all. He did not touch a single leaf, though there 
were hundreds of them: he just cut them off from 
their supplies ; they had nothing to live upon. and so 
they died. It is an old, old story. repeated again and 
again in our moral and our spiritual life. We perish 
in all which we have cut off from the fount of our 
spiritual life. There are some who have the spiritual 
weevil at work on them here. and some there; and 
even when spiritual life is not destroyed, its symmetry 
and fruit-bearing in some one direction are often 
terribly marred. 

The outside of our life may be but little disturbed 
for a long time. but it is the plan of the evil one to 
disturb as little as possible. No thunder-peals, no 
lightning gleams, no hail-storm falls—the branch was 
not torn by violence from the stem, but gnawings 
perpetual had done the work as effectually as if all 
the elements had conspired to bring about the ill. 
In this instance, not the leaves themselves, but that on 
which the leaves depended, did the weevil attack ; 
and our weevils often attack not our graces. but their 
supply ; they cut us off from the sap. God give us 
grace to beware of this. for this is— 
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LADY HAVERTREE’'S MISTAKE 


BY ANNIE ARMITT, 


i 

meq) N the other side of the bridge the road 
crested the hill and dropped again to 
Havertree. This was a country town, 
with shops and lamps in the streets, 
and seemed the heart of civilisation 
when compared with Havertree Moor, 
where Nance Rood lived and minded the toll- 
gate. From her grandfather’s cottage high 
on the heather Nance could see down the 
moorland road to the bridge, and beyond the 
bridge the enclosed pastures and uplands with the curl 
of smoke behind them. That curling smoke meant 
streets and houses, pavements, cultivated gardens, even 
a church. 

When the wind was in the right direction, Nance 
could hear the bells summoning the folk to the 
Sunday services, but nobody passed her way going 
there. Behind her was only the moor, miles of 
moorland where the curlews called, and the lapwings 
cried, and sometimes a lark sang. Besides these, 
there was often on the moorland an encampment of 
gipsies. The gipsies came and went, and came again, 
but Nance had no more in common with them than 
with the town girls of Havertree. She was proud 
and silent ; to many she seemed sullen ; but then she 
had never been taught anything, and was conscious 
of her deficiencies. She was a handsome creature, 
with black eyes like the gipsies’, and long lithe 
limbs ; but she had not the gipsies’ flashing smile, nor 
their swarthy colour. Her smile was slow to come, 
and the flush rose with it in her smooth brown cheek, 
and then she looked a little frightened, as if someone 
might reprove her for smiling. 

The town girls despised her, and the gipsies mocked 
at her. One fortune-telling old woman, looking bard 
into the girl’s eyes, and feeling, as well as seeing. the 
fine lines of her hand, foretold wealth and a high 
place to come to her presently ; but Nance thought 
her only a clever flatterer. 

On fine summer evenings the townsfolk would 
walk out, two and two, the girls with their sweet- 
hearts, or a couple of friends together. It was the 
sweethearts that wandered furthest, however. passing 
the toll-gate on the heath, and staring at Nance in 
the doorway ; sometimes the young men would look 
back, but none of them made love to her. 

She was a lonely creature, akin in mind or manners 
to no one near her. She did not even belong to 
Havertree. Eighteen years before this her vrand- 
father had wandered there with her as an infant in 
his arms. He was a stranger, and he would tell no 
one where he came from, nor what he wanted. He 
had found his way across country, asking for Haver- 
tree, and when he learned that this was Havertree, he 
had settled there, giving no explanation. He did not 
even say what trade he followed, but he was a handy 
man at many things, and the charitable folk of the 
town gave him odd jobs to do fora time. Afterwards 










he was put into the position of keeper of the toll. 
gate. He had all his wits, and all his senses, but 
everybody agreed that there was something odd about 
him, and this oddness helped to keep him apart from 
the rest of the world. After he was provided for at 
the toll-gate, people ceased to think of him or to be 
sorry for him. He attended to his duties as long as 
he was able ; when infirmity crept upon him, his 
grand-daughter attended to them instead. 

This last summer some unusual visitors had begun 
to pass the cottage. There was the new curate of 
Havertree, brisk and hopeful, with a compendium of 
remedies for human troubles in his head, and—as yet 
—a sinall horizon of experience to enable him to place 
them properly. There was also the carriage from 
Havertree Hall. Lady Havertree was at home now 
with Lorna Lestrange, her niece and adopted daughter, 
and she was ordered to drive out frequently on the 
high land. The air there was supposed to be bene- 
ficial to her health, which had suffered years before 
from a terrible domestic calamity. She had only 
recently returned from abroad and settled at Haver- 
tree Hall. She was very languid and self-absorbed, 
so that she hardly noticed the handsome girl who 
held the gate while she passed through, and took the 
coppers from Lorna’s hand. But Lorna looked at the 
young woman with curiosity, at her strange face, 
with the shy defiant eyes, at the small rough hands, 
at the bare pretty feet. Sometimes the old man sat 
in the doorway, staring with lack-lustre eyes at the 
fine ladies and their fine carriage, but no greeting was 
ever exchanged between him and them. 

One day the ladies had a gentleman with them. 
He was quite a young man, and he talked a great deal 
to Lorna. The townspeople said that he was expected 
to marry her; for half of Lady Havertree’s money 
she meant to leave at her death to her late husband's 
nephew, the other half she would leave to Lorna. 
Her husband’s title had died with him. But Nance 
did not hear what the townspeople said. When 
Lorna smiled at her, her own slow smile dawned 
with its timid sweetness in return ; and her voice was 
soft, almost yearning, as she answered a friendly 
greeting from the young lady. 

“Oh, to be a creature like that!” she thought to 
herself. To be one who did not laugh loudly or 
romp rudely! One who knew so much, yet was 
full of courtesy to all! 

Nance watched the carriage in the distance until a 
mist of tears filled her eyes. It was not the look of 
the elder lady that moved her so. Lady Havertree 
was proud though gracious, and wrapped continually 
in a languid regret; but Lorna’s sweetness and 
culture appealed to Nance in a way that she did not 
herself understand. 

Then the nephew and heir, Captain Havertree. 
drove past the place and noticed the girl. ‘“ Who was 
she? How did she come to live there?” he asked. 
Lady Havertree could not tell him, The girl had 
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been there years and years, she believed. Mr. Tom- 
linson, the curate, had said that she had been brought 
up quite a heathen. Yes, it was quite shocking for 
people to be so neglected ; but the old rector, poor 
man, had been in delicate health for so long. And 
nothing could be done with the girl now. She would 
not go to church. She never had been there ir her 
life. She was a sort of savage, quite afraid of decent 
people. But. yes, she was good enough to the old 
man, and there was a story of her having saved tue 
life of a child that fell into the stream. It was a 
pity that Lorna could not get her to come to her new 
class for girls. 

Lorna did succeed in getting Nance to go once; 
but not for a second time. There was something that 
frightened the moorland girl in close association with 
others of her class. Their giggles, their whispers, 
their outward demureness and concealed effronteries 
troubled and perplexed her. She did not, besides, 
know how to sit in a room with a crowd of them ana 
behave prettily. She was so ignorant that the 
necessary constraint of the situation seemed falseness, 
the necessary stillness an imprisonment. Even her 
admiration of Lorna could not reconcile her to the 
position. She disliked the manner of the servants to 
her; she was not conciliated by the graciousnes of 
Lady Havertree. She looked round the handsome 
room with an air of wonder ; she hated the sound of 
her clumsy boots on the tiled floor of the great hall. 
She knew not what feeling made her heart ache when 


she stood there, as if the child of a fallen angel had 
drifted unaware into the gates of Paradise and could 
neither endure to go nor stay. “Nay, I'll come no 
more, Miss Lorna,” she said; but she would give no 
reason for her resolve. 
IT. 

It was the first week in December, and three weeks 
before Lorna’s wedding-day. All the town knew 
of it, but not Nance. She heard no gossip and re- 
peated none. Alone on the solitary moor she minded 
her gate and dreamed her dreams, which of late 
nad been wild. and strange. and beautiful. To go 
away to another world; to be with him; to see 
beautiful things; to learn to speak as Lorna spoke, 
to look as Lorna looked, to move as Lorna moved! 
All these things were surely impossible. Impossible? 
Yes; but just what she had waited for all her life 
till now. What could be more wonderful than that 
he loved her? And she had read that truth in the 
look of his eyes, she had heard it in the sound of 
his voice. This one touch of his love was just the 
miracle needed to make the rest credible, and to this 
touch her heart responded, assuring her of its reality. 
When she looked at herself in the glass, she saw 
herself different from what she had seemed before : 
she was more than handsome now—she was beautiful. 
If to know that he loved her could work such a 
change, what would companionship with him achieve 
in the end? Oh, she was not all unworthy! Some- 
thing in her heart told her so. 
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She was more alone than usual at.this time. The 
friendly curate had sent her grandfather away for 
a month to the sea, assured that this change would 
mitigate his infirmity of rheumatism, brought on, 
the doctor said, by the damp of the cottage. But 
Nance did not mind the solitude; her grandfather 
paid little heed to her when at home, and she had 
happy thoughts enough to fill her heart. He would 
come again: but ah! how soon? She could not tell ; 
his coming was always uncertain. 

Nance did not_ mind the solitude, until Luke 
Humphries came over the bridge with his unwelcome 
wooing. He was the boldest of the young men who 
had dared to look at her of late, desiring her for a 
sweetheart. He was the only one whom she had not 
been able to keep at a satisfactory distance. And 
that afternoon in December her indifference enraged 
him and, he took his revenge. 

“Tf it’s Captain Havertree you're waiting for, 
you ‘ve only to go up to the Hall and see for yourself 
what a fool he’s making of you. He's to be married 
to Miss Lestrange in a couple of weeks.” 

She could not believe him; she thought that he 
told her a lie in his anger, but she could not rest 
without receiving assurance of the truth she relied 
on. When Luke had gone. she forsook the gate 
and went over to the town. There she received no 
contradiction of the story—on the contrary, she heard 
it repeated. Still she said, “It is not true,” and 
went on to Havertree Hall. She would see Miss 
Lorna; Miss Lorna would tell her the truth. Her 
own feelings were at the moment too wild and 
strange, her own thoughts were too simple and un- 
tutored, to let her perceive the strangeness of this 
proceeding. She went forward in the fervour of a 
single purpose. 

Lady Havertree sat in the library with her nephew 
and niece, when the butler announced that “the 
young woman from the toll-gate” would not be 
denied admittance. Before he had done speaking 
Nance was in the room. She had followed him im- 
petuously. 

She stood still for a moment, taking in the picture 
before her: the beautiful room. with its carved 
shelves, and the books within them ; the etchings on 
the walls, the shaded lights, the luxurious chairs, 
and those three sitting together. She had not realised 
that Lorna might not be alone, and she felt herself 
suddenly a great way off. She remembered the 
miserable room at the gate-house, the stone floor on 
which the damp never dried, the small fire, the 
common candle. She looked at Captain Havertree, 
but his face was blank and uninviting: he had never 
expected such a climax as this. She turned instead 
to Lorna. who had a sweet wonder in her gentle eyes. 

“Miss Lestrange, it isn't true that he is to marry 
you ?” she said, breathing hard. and conscious all at 
once of her own rough dress. 

Captain Havertree sprang to his feet. He would 
have said something, but Lorna interrupted him. 

“No, Fred, she spoke to me. Let her go on.” 

“Oh, is it true, Miss Lorna?” 


7” 


“Why do you ask, Nance ? 
“ Because—oh, I sce it’s true; but he said he loved me.” 





She fell on her knees at Lorna's feet, and hid her 
face in the girl's dress. 

Captain Havertree swore a fierce oath, a thing he 
had never done in his aunt’s presence before. “ Upon 
my word,” he said, “she shows assurance enough in 
coming here.” 

Nance was sobbing at Lorna’s feet. She heard the 
brutal words. She knew now that her lover. never 
had been her lover indeed ; that there had been no 
such man as she had dreamt of ; nay, that if he had 
been the same she could not have taken him from 
the friend who protected her now. 

For Lady’ .Havertree was angry—angry with her 
nephew for his follies, but still angrier with the for- 
ward girl who had revealed them so inopportunely, 
She would have turned her out instantly, but that 
Lorna protested. ‘She has done no wrong,” said the 
girl courageously, “she has done nothing to be 
ashamed of.—Nance, have you done anything to be 
ashamed of ?” 

“No,” said Nance, lifting her head in astonishment, 
“unless it was wrong to believe him, and to forget 
the difference betwixt us. ,Oh, but I see I was foolish, 
I see I was mad, now I've come among you all. 
There ’s no need for you to blame him. How could 
he think that I would take it for truth? He was 
just amusing himself; yes, as Luke said. Ah, but 
I did not know,’ and she hid her face again witha 
cry of shame and despair. 

Lorna’s face was white. She put her soft hand 
on Nance’s rough one, and looked at her lover with 
accusing eyes. She had never loved him greatly, or 
she could not have been so impartial now ; she had 
but yielded to persuasion and to her aunt's influence. 
in accepting a man she cared for so little. 

“Am I to defend myself?” asked Captain Havertree. 
“for having talked a little nonsense to a foolish girl? ” 

“You have no call to defend yourself,” said Nance. 
rising to her feet. “I have my answer, and I will 
go. No—no—Miss Lorna, [ will not be kept. I 
must get away or I shall die. I am used to being 
by myself, but not used to such as you. You are 
good, you are kind, you are like an angel in heaven. 
‘Tis no wonder he could never think of me except to 
make a plaything of.” 

‘For all that,” said Captain Havertree, quite to 
himself, “you are much the handsomer of the two.” 
But his face only expressed embarrassment and vexa- 
tion. 

“You cannot go back alone,” said Lorna. 

“Haven't I been alone all my life?” said Nance: 
and Lorna had to let her have her way, saying only - 

“TI will come to see you to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” Nance repeated, as if she could not 
understand such a word. She broke away from the 
kind hand that held her, and went out into the 
darkness. Could there be any to-morrow to such a 
day as this? 

It was darkness and snow that she went out into: 
but she was used to both. She left the seclusion of 
the park and passed the lights of the town. The dogs 
in a solitary farm or two barked as she crossed the 
uplands, but she did not hear them. She went down 
into the hollow and stood on the bridge looking at 
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the water. It is such an easy death to reach, the 
death by drowning, and nearly always ready. It 
appealed to her as it has appealed to others in sore 
trouble. The white lines of the snow-banks revealed 
the dark river, and kept her standing for a moment ; 
then she shuddered and passed on. The dark moor 
was before her, forsaken now of the gipsies and the 
curlews and the lapwings. There seemed nothing left 
on it but the gate-house that she was going to, and 
that was empty. There was no light when she 
reached it, and the fire was out. Why should she 
kindle a fire? Why should she make alight? Why 
should not the house be desolate and dark as her own 
heart? She left the door on the latch and felt her 
way in. What a different place was this from the 
one she had left! Oh! how strange i¢ must be to 
be born in such a house as that, to belong to it, to be 
tenderly nurtured and delicately fed, to be caressed 
and praised and cared for. What was her beauty to 
hernow? Nothing but a mockery ; a snare that had 
brought on her this-terrible trouble, this self-loathing, 
this cold desolation, this scorching feeling of wrong. 
She was hot and cold both together, and she threw 
herself on the stone floor of the gate-house in her 
wet clothes, without an effort to warm or dry herself. 
The tempest had passed over her, leaving ruin behind 
it. She was numb now with sorrow, stupid with the 
shocks she had received ; she could not think of bodily 
comfort or safety. If that other girl had been in 
trouble, kind hands would have tended her and minis- 
tered to her needs, but this one was quite alone. The 
wild whirls of snow came in to greet her, and the 
hollow moans of the wind filled the little cottage. 
The door to the inner room where she slept rattled fit- 
fully as if someone tried at intervals to get through, 
but the place was quite empty, and she knew it. She 
became dimly conscious that the outer door had 
blown open and that the snow was drifting in; she 
did not rise to close it ; it did not seem worth while. 
Nothing seemed worth doing any more. 


IIl. 
On the morning before Nance’s visit to the Hall 
there had been a great storm at Silport, a seaside 
place thirty miles away. and more than one distressed 
vessel had signalled for assistance. The life-boat had 
been called upon to go out several times. On the 
third demand it was found that a full complement of 
men was wanting, several of the crew being unfit fer 
further effort. Among those who volunteered to take 
their place was an old man, a visitor to the town. 
He had come there a few weeks before, limping from 
rheumatism ; he could now walk well and easily. If 
any of his old neighbours had been there to watch 
him in the intervening time. they might have won- 
dered what thoughts filled his mind as he wandered 
on the shore, or inspected the fishing smacks. He 
haunted the pier, and showed a curious interest in 
every detail of ship-lore. For a landsman whose 
business had been the opening and shutting of a toll- 
gate, it was surprising to perceive the fascination that 
the manipulation of a sail. the mere handling of a 
rope, had for him. When he came forward now, it 
Was objected that he was not a sailor. 
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“T can handle an oar with the best of ye,” was his 
answer, and it was soon evident that he spoke the 
truth. : His services were accepted. 

As he helped to pull out through the breakers, he 
seemed to grow younger and stronger; his eye 
brightened, his looks became alert, his very voice rang 
out clearer. If one of the old lotus-eaters had joined 
his ancient comrades suddenly, such a change might 
have taken place within him. It was as if the smell 
of the brine, the touch of foam on his cheeks, the toss 
and swell of the great waves, the handling of the 
oars, had rovsed him to new life and awakened an old 
spirit within him. 

When the work was done and the old man stepped 
ashore again, he found his landlord waiting to grasp 
his hand with congratulations. 

“Mr. Tomlinson will be proud to hear of this. 
He'll be glad indeed to have sent you here. It’s 
made a young man of you again.” 

Rood did not seem to hear him. 
him, frowning slightly. 

“T've got to get to Havertree to-day,” he said. 

“Not to-day. You were to stay with me a full 
month.” 

“T must get to Havertree. I’ve let the time slip 
somehow. I can't lose no more.” 

And to Havertree he went, refusing to be argued 
with, frowning still like a man a little perplexed. 
who is determined to follow his leading thought 
while he holds the clue to it, lost perhaps before. 
When he reached Havertree he asked for Lady Haver- 
tree, and the townsfolk sent him up to her house. 
He arrived there several hours after Nance had left 
it. It was Lorna who insisted that he should be 
admitted, late as the time was, because she thought 
that he might bring a message from his grandchild. 

When Rood entered the drawing-room, he had still 
that strange air of mingled concentration and per- 
plexity. He looked at the elder woman, and said— 

“You be Lady Havertree?” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Lady Havertree, flushing a 
little. ‘“‘I hope you have nothing unpleasant to say 
about your grand-daughter. We have just had a 
most painful scene.” 

She looked round her with an air of annoyance. 
Her nephew and niece were both there. She had but 
just sent for Lorna to try to reconcile her to Captain 
Havertree, whom the girl had summarily dismissed. 

“My grand-daughter? I know nought of any 
grand-daughter!” said the man, speaking with painful 
deliberation, as if holding on to the one important idea 
he had. “’T was of your little girl I came to speak.” 

“My little girl!” Lady Havertree rose in her 
chair. This had been the great trouble of her life 
the loss of her only child in a shipwreck nineteen 
years before. She had never got over it, and had 
never had any other child to console her. 

* ['ve been long a-coming. I don’t know why. I 
started soon enough.” 

“What do you mean? Do you know anything? If 
you knew anything, you should have come before.” 
She was very much distressed, but the old man did 
not notice it. He stared straight over her head as if 
he read his story in the air. 


He stared past 
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“She was in the boat with the nurse-girl and me 
when it was cut loose by mischance, before the others 
got to it. We was carried off straight and couldn’t 
pull back.” 

Lady Havertree ceased sobbing to listen. 

“Ts it possible,” she said, “ that you are the man 
about whom we heard and inquired months after- 
wards, who came ashore with a little child at 
Dibwell? We understood that the child was known 
to be his grand-daughter.” 

“T don’t rightly remember. It puts me wrong to 
hear you talking. I seem to have forgotten a deal.” 
He lifted his hand to his forehead and sighed deeply. 

“Let him tell his story his own way,” said Captain 
Havertree. ‘* Well. my man, what next?” 


tl 
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story was not altogether new to him. He had heanj 
often every detail of the inquiries made years before, 
They had ended in the conviction that the boat 
containing the nurse and child had been hopelessly 
lost. 

“T was very ill when first I came ashore; and 
some kind folk nursed me. Afterwards I don't 
know.” 

Lady Havertree had recovered her composure, and 
spoke in a lew voice. 

“He must be the man we heard about. He had 
brain fever on landing, and went away afterwards 
suddenly with his grandchild. We could never trace 
him, though we wanted to hear what vessel he be- 
longed to, and if he could give us news of —of my baby.” 
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“There was provisions enough in the boat; but 
the nurse died soon. She took cold, or summat. But 
the little thing I kept warm easy enough.” 

“Yes,” said Lorna, seeing that he hesitated, “and 
then?” 

“That’s what bothers me, miss, that I can't get 
things straight after. We was in the boat some 
time. Ican’t rightly say how long. I fed the child 
with biscuits soaked in water, and I got her ashore 
safe. Yes I mind that.” 

“What happened afterwards?” Lorna asked. 

“T don’t rightly know. I knew I had to bring her 
to Havertree, and I kept Havertree in my head, and 
came here. But it’s like as if I clean forgot the rest 
up to this morning, when I was out on the water. 
It all came back to me then, and how I’d missed it— 
stopped short in the middle some way.” 

“Did you have any illness that would make you 
forget?” Captain Havertree asked. For the man’s 


*T never had no grandchild,” said Rood doggedly. 

There was a dead silence. Everyone was afraid 
to ask the next question. It was Lorna who took 
courage at last, and said softly, “ And Nance?” 

“That, miss, is my dead darter’s name.” 

There was silence again, and Captain Havertree 
spoke next. 

“Who, then, is the Nance we know?” 

The man’s look of trouble increased. 

“T must have given that name to the little one 
when her own went from me.” 

* And what did you do with her?” 

“Why, what could I do with her? I kept her with 
me and brought her to Havertree. There’s the 
clothes she had on in the big chest now, and the bit 
of a locket round her neck. But it seems as a deal 
of years is passed since I got to Havertree first. I 
dunno why I never come here afore.” The fire died 
out of his eyes, and he sank again into dull perplexity. 
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“Do you mean,” said Lady Havertree, “that Nance 
is my daughter?” 

“Who else?” said Rood doggedly. 

“Qh, poor Nance !” said Lorna, rising to her feet. 
She understood at last why there had been that look 
in her eyes as of an eazle caged. She had not been 


born to the fate that was hers. Then, while Lady 
Havertree covered her face with her hands, Lorna 
added: “ We must go to her at once.” 


“Yes,” said Lady Havertree, “instantly. Order the 
carriage, and send for Jane to bring my wraps. Oh, 
my poor child!” 

She had hardly patience to wait until the carriage 
came round before she started. Her maid remarked 
deprecatingly that it was a wild night; a north wind 
blowing and snow falling. 

“There is all the more reason to make haste,” 
Lady Havertree. 

Much snow had fallen since poor Nance had fled 
along the upland, hours before. The moor seemed 
now a terrible place in the snow and darkness, with 
the bitter wind driving across it. When they reached 
the toll-house, it was unlighted. ‘The door is open,” 
said Captain Havertree, taking a carriage-lamp to 
light the darkness within. 

Yes, the door was open wide—the door that faced 
the cruel north; and the snow had drifted in. It 
was spread like a thick white carpet near the thres- 
hold. Further in it rose in a little pile, as on a newly 
made grave. 

Nance lay on the floor where she had thrown 
herself on first coming in. The snow had drifted 
over her feet and covered her to the knees. She had 
stretched one hand further for warmth, and it still 
grasped the open bar of the grate where the fire had 
gone out so many hours before. On the other arm 
her head rested. 

“She is asleep,” said Lady Havertree. 
child, wake her gently.” 


said 
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Lorna went to her and tocched her hand; then 
she lifted her head tenderly, but her own face was 
white and terrified. How heavy the small head 
seemed, as the long black hair fell from it back upon 
the hearthstone. 

Lady Havertree gave an exceeding bitter cry. Had 
they indeed come too late? Was it possible that the 
happy home, the mother’s love, the tender friends 
who should have been hers, would never comfort 
Nance? Had, then, the dreary moorland waste been 
all that she was to know of life? She was asleep, 
indeed ; but would she ever waken more? 

She opened her eyes at last wonderingly, as one 
who comes back to a world she had never expected 
to see again. Who were those that watched around 
her? How strangely they looked and spoke! Was 
this indeed Lady Havertree, on whose arm her head 
lay, from whose eyes the tears fell fast and silently? 
The poor girl turned from her to Lorna, who knelt 
beside her and chafed the cold hands with her own 
warm soft ones. 

“My darling! Look at me, speak to me; I am 
your mother!” Lady Havertree cried, feeling that 
the shuddering withdrawal was a punishment greater 
than she could bear. 

“My mother! vu, who were so cruel to me!” 

“Love me; forgive me; I will never be cruel 
again, to you or to anyone.” 

Then Lorna rose to her feet. The worst was over. 
Mother and daughter looked into each other's eyes, 
and Nance—she knew—Nance would forgive and 
love. Her own part would be to help them to begin 
afresh the life that was before them; for they loved 
and trusted her. She had never been false to 
either. . 

But for Captain Havertree there was no place left. 
It did not need the look in Lorna's face to tell him 


so. He went away quietly, and had no part in their 
lives any more, 
ote 
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A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


VICAR OF MICHELDEVER, AND PRIVATE CHAPLAIN TO THE 


LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


“Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into manifold temptations.”—St. James i. 2. 


sgnmuuneetnns =; 11S word temptation is used in two 
senses in the New Testament. 

In the Gospels it wears a 
sinister look, hinting at the 
readiness of human nature to 
give way, warning us of the 
perils of unwariness, In the 
Epistles it more often carries a 
hopeful countenance. It comes 
not so much to mislead as to 
test, not so much to betray as to sift. It speaks of 
those turning-points in our lives, when the evenness 
of the path abruptly terminates, and we are called 
on to decide on the course we shall pursue, 
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In our everyday use of the word we have followid 
that meaning which is most common in the Gospels. 
When we speak of temptation we think of a weight 
cast into the scale of evil, which demands a heavy 
counter-weight to keep the balance true; while in 
the Epistles and in our text it does no more than 
hold up the scales, to teach us how our propensities 
are divided. 

These variations in the New Testament use of the 
word explain at once how St. James can exhort us 
to “Count it all joy when we fall into manifcld 
temptations,” while our Lord teaches us to pray, 
“Lead.us not into temptation.” 

We shall see fur-her into St, James’s meaning 
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if we remind ourselves how temptation, which seems 
at first sight so prone to destroy, may be in reality the 
occasion of more free and vigorous life, and how it 
may become a means of self-knowledge, a stimulus 
to energy, a ground of progress, and a call to 
sympathy. 

I. First, temptation is a means of self-knowledge, 
a “proving of our faith.” 

Have we not often had to thank a very daring 
temptation for showing us where we stood? The 
smaller ones, which we thought little of and easily 
allowed, had grown into habits; and then came a 
more obvious and startling opportunity of ill, which 
showed us how fast our habits had been crystallising 
into character, and by its very strength exposed our 
unguarded weakness. 

“Count it all joy when ye fall into manifold temp- 
tations.” One class of temptations would make us 
aware of ourselves in one direction. But we are 
many-sided. We may have been keeping a fairly strict 
watch on one enemy, and yet allowing the too near 
approach of another. And so we need many different 
kinds of assault, that we may know how all our 
defences stand. 

It is so easy to grow one-sided—perhaps one-sidedly 
self-righteous ; if so, must we not heartily thank God 
for allowing another kind of temptation to come and 
reveal the subtle dangers of self-confidence? For the 
very possibility of some temptation makes us aware 
of unknown avenues of ill—unknown, because of our 
careless self-measurement. 

Nor is it only on our downward tendencies that 
sudden temptations cast an intenser light; they also 
register the high-water mark of success. 

What once caused a fierce fight, to-day hardly en- 
gages serious antagonism. It has been met success- 
fully, and now its weapons are blunted ; it will soon 
almost cease to be a temptation at all. 

And the reason of this is in ourselves. We have 
grown stronger and truer, but we dare not congratu- 
late ourselves, lest we should again become weak ; we 
can only buckle on the armour more hopefully, giving 
the glory to God. 

II. Again, we may find in temptation a stimulus, as 
well asa touchstone. For it places an obstacle in our 
path, it raises a difficulty, it causes a check. And 
obstacles, difficulties, checks are just the means of 
calling out our very best; for every venture is the 
more absorbing, according to the effort it demands, 

This is true all along the line. 

We all know the pleasure of tingling muscles, set 
aglow by sustained endurance. Half the charm of 
athletics, of sport, of Alpine climbing, consists in the 
sense of a chailenge, thrown down by risk and 
difficulty. It is not perversity, it is not impatience, 
but it is a healthy fund of energy, which causes us to 
find such new strength in opposition and obstacle. 

And is it not the same with mental effort? Does 
it not give the keener joy as it makes the larger 
demand on our intelligence’? Do we not find in the 
very entanglement of the problem, in the very hard- 
ness of the riddle, the keenest incentive to its 
solution ? 

And so, on the level of the spiritual activity—the 





greater the strength of the temptation the sterner 
will be the resistance it calls forth. 

What to us appear as “ stumbling-blocks” are Teally 
“stepping-stones.” Our Father intends us to rise by 
using them, to rise into higher resolves and more con- 
centrated endeavours to play the man. 

Are we fretting at the obstacles which intercept 
our path? 

Let us remember that there can be no perseverance 
where nothing thwarts, and that courage is impossible 
where there is no danger. 

Let us not, then, be daunted and depressed at the 
strength of our temptations, but let us rather get to 
the point of view of St. James, and count it all joy 
when we meet them, because we see in them the 
beckonings of a nail-scarred hand. 

III. Again, temptation is a ground of progress, 
“Count it all joy when ye fall into manifold temp- 
tations,” he goes on, “that ye may be perfect and 
entire, lacking in nothing.” 

Temptation appears as a counsel of perfection; we 
are to reach maturity through the patience it en- 
genders. The difficulties that confront us are calling 
us to rise above our present circumstances and our 
past attainments; they bid us climb to higher levels, 
and evoke capacities yet unborn. 

When we have conquered we do not sink backward, 
we press forward ; and we can conquer, for “God is 
faithful, who will not suffer us to be tempted above 
that we are able, but will, with the temptation, make 
also the way of escape, that we may be able to endure 
it.” And this “ way of escape” is an upward and an 
onward way, which will fit us for yet harder trials, 
and educate us into a more consistent life. 

IV. Once more, temptations are calls to sympathy. 
We read of our Divine Master that, “in that He 
Himself hath suffered being tempted, He is able to 
succour them that are tempted.” And, in proportion 
as we allow His spirit to enter into us, we may do the 
same; our temptations will make us fitter to help 
others to be strong. 

But the capacity for sympathy with the tempted is 
not enriched but partly spoiled if we have succumbed 
in similar straits. For the power of such sympathy 
depends not on the experience of a fall but on the 
sense of the strength of the inducement to fall. And 
to know this we must resist to the bitter end; we 
have not felt the full force of the situation, we have 
not faced all its difficulties, unless we survive its 
attacks. 

And this is why our Lord can help us so much. His 
sympathy is not impaired, as we sometimes fear, by 
His sinlessness; no, the truth is that, were it not for 
His sinlessness, it could not be so profound. 

Let us not, then, allow ourselves to add to the weak- 
ness of our nature the further enticement, that the 
experiences of falls will help us to raise others ; no, if 
we want to do this most effectively we must persevere 
to the end. 

Such are some of the reasons why St. James calls 
on us to welcome temptation. We must remember, of 
course, that he is holding in his mind the power which 
is ours for self-conquest ; that is to say, that he is look- 
ing at temptation from the Christian point of view. 
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He is insisting on the fact that all things—all pos- 
sible combinations of things—however adverse they 
appear, are really working together “for the good of 
those that love God”; that all those emergencies 
which force us to a decision are calling us to a clearer 
self-knowledge, keener activity, loftier progress, and 
deeper sympathy. 

It is our standpoint here that is the important con- 
sideration. If we are faithless and cynical we may 
see in all, even the most lofty motives, the taint of 
selfishness; in all, even the most favourable situa- 
tions, opportunities for evil. 

But from our new centre, the centre of the In- 
carnation, all is changed. The follower of our Lord, 
strong in an uplifting faith, determines to seek every- 
where the means of realising that ideal of sonship 
which God has revealed in Jesus Christ. 

“Count it all joy when ye fall into manifold temp- 
tations.” 

Do not these words bring fresh power, fresh life to 
those who are struggling with some old sin which 
they thought was dead? 

Do they not bring courage to those who are seeming 
tolabour in vain for better things, whose hearts are 
tired with unfulfilled dreams of relieving the heavy 
burdens of the oppressed ? 

Do they not startle into serious thought those who 
are allowing themselves to be captivated by the 
fashionable wail of a dying century, which bids us 
despair of everything but final extinction? 

What a splendid contrast is the vigorous language 
of the apostle to the feeble cynicism of to-day ! 

What a grappling with the stern realities of life 
which men would fain evade! What a hopeful 
reading of the necessary outcome of a still discordant 
world ! 

Or, have temptations ceased to trouble you? Are you 
walking along peaceful levels, undisturbed, unmoved ? 

Our text implies that yours can be no healthy state ; 
that it is anything but a reason for joy, a source of 
contentment. 

For the Christian life is a life of progress. Each 
step forward brings us into new conditions, ushers us 
into fresh privileges which demand new departures, 
new decisions. 

To be seemingly without temptation is thus itself 
one of the direst of temptations, because it appears so 
plausible and comforting, whereas it really implies a 
want of energy and a refusal of effort, which are fatal 
to the well-being of the soul. 
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Under the present conditions the Christian must be 
subjected to temptation. To put it paradoxically, the 
will because free is forced to decisions, and with every 
right choice there is always the possible alternative 
of a wrong one. 

It behoved even the Christ to be tempted not only 
in the wilderness, but in the garden and on the 
Cross. 

And can the disciple hope to be above his Master? 

Count it, then, not joy but sorrow, not gain but loss, 
if temptations seem no longer to come. It means, 
not that there is no cause for action, but that you dare 
not do; not that there is no cause for repentance, but 
that your eyes are blinded ; not that there is no reason 
for heart-searching, but that you sleep. 

The life of easy habit is not life, it is more like 
machinery—it is automatic, and will soon wind down. 
Spontaneity, decision, energy, progress, these are the 
signs of vitality. 

Is not the stillness of your calm unnatural, unlife- 
like? Does it not warn you that you are looking 
backward, not forward? Does it not bring you to 
ask yourself if you are not shirking some responsi- 
bility, refusing some urgent call? Does it not show 
you that you are growing oblivious to the discrepancy 
which always exists between the immediately at- 
tractive and the eternally right ? 

Count it all joy, then, if the force of your tempta- 
tions rouse you to larger self-knowledge, if it help 
you to recognise the certain decay of a life empty of 
decision, numb to the pain of the Cross. 

And you who are in just the opposite case, you who 
seem to be too much tried, you to whom the untempted 
life seems a much-to-be-desired haven, ask God to help 
you to know yourselves better in the stress of conflict ; 
for to know yourselves better is to long to know God 
more; pray that the obstacles which confront may 
invigorate instead of paralysing; thank Him for 
giving you the stimulus He knows you need, that He 
is calling you ever upward and onward, that He is 
still educating you and training you into a completer 
life; praise Him that He is widening the range of 
your sympathy with those you long to help, even at 
the cost of keenest struggle; and all this, in the 
fulfilment of His Divine purpose, that “you may be 
perfect and entire, lacking in nothing.” 

Thus, and thus only, will you realise the blessing 
of “the man that endureth temptation : for when he 
hath been approved he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord promised to them that love Him.” 
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MY LITTLE MAN. 
BY KATHLEEN WATSON. 
PART IL—-THE MESSAGE. 


REMEMBER thinking how such a 
picturesque setting suited well that 
most pathetic story as he told it 
me one Sunday evening by the 
shore and the sound of the in- 
coming tide, with the church bells 
ringing in the distance, and the 
barley fields and the heather hills 
all glorified in the tender glow of 
the twilight time. 

Just as he told it me, so I shall endeavour to tell it 
you. But all the shades of earnestness and hopeless- 
ness—the gleams of fun and contractions of pain that 
passed at intervals across his face and made the 
story so human and so fascinating—I greatly fear 
you must miss entirely. I can but hope that it will 
not seem disjointed or disconnected. When people 
talk, they do not always talk as books read ; and just 
as he told it me, so I must tell it you, or I could 
not tell it at all. . 

* * * * * * 

Allan L’Estrange and I were friends as I make 
bold to say not many men have been orare. Of the 
inestimable value of his influence over me as a boy 
I cannot speak. The best of words that I could 
summon to my aid would be too miserably poor 
were I to put them by the side of what he was to me. 
We were together at Rugby and at Oxford. After 
that- we went for an extended tour of several 
months’ duration in Southern Europe. At Athens we 
parted—Allan accepting there a tutorship to the son 
of a Russian prince, and I returning home to attend 
to the things of my estate. It was arranged that 
Allan was to travel with the prince direct from 
Athens to his Russian home, where the two children 
of the latter, a son and a daughter, lived the whole 
year round. They were to take the steamer from 
the Pirzeus to Constantinople and Odessa. The vessel 
was timed to leave at midnight. Well I remember 
that dusky evening, when for the last time Allan and 
I drove together along the broad smooth road, 
bordered on either side with pleasant vineyards and 
grand old trees, and leading in a straight white line 
from the city to the port. 

“T should like to ask you one thing still,” I said 
to him as we went. “Seeing that the unforeseen 
mostly happens, if you are ever in any difficulty or 
danger, wil’ you promise to send forme? You know 
that 1 w-uld stick at nothing for your sake.” 

Very slowly he answered: ‘There was no need to 
have asked that, Nell.” And I can hear him now. 

Seven long years after, across the dreary breadths 
of two wide continents, the sorry summons reached 
me. Briefly let me tel’ you of what led up to it. 

When Allan had becn for nearly two years in his 
Russian home, dark days, famine, and fever fell upon 
the forsaken land where it had been his lot to live. 
The prince, who had wasted all his immense sub- 





stance in riotous living, was brought back to his 
ruined home to die—from the result of a duel, 
His only son, always a sickly lad, fell an easy prey 
to the fever raging round, and died also. 

Now Allan long had loved the only daughter of 
this princely house, a strange, enigmatic, beautiful 
girl—one in whom the soul was sleeping, so to speak, 
Yet Allan loved her as men love perhaps but once 
in their lives. Her father, the prince, who had con- 
ceived a strong and sincere affection for Allan, on 
his death-bed committed this fair lonely daughter to 
Allan’s faithful keeping. 

“Tam married, Nell. And life and the world seem 
very beautiful to me because I love her so.” So he 
wrote to me at that time, away at the other end 
of the world as I was, serving at a post in the 
diplomatic service. ‘“ Nell,” you must know, was the 
nickname given me at Rugby, because of my blue 
eyes and yellow hair, and I never remember Allan 
calling me by any other name. 

After his marriage with the Princess Gabrielle, he 
accepted a post at Kiev University, and gave up all 
his spare hours to private teaching, leaving no margin 
for rest or the studious research which was a passion 
with him, in order that his wife might have every 
possible comfort within his power to give her, At 
Kiev a son was born to them, little Waldo, the delight 
and joy of his father’s heart. 

A few months after his birth, the Princess Gabri- 
elle was sent for to St. Petersburg by Imperial com- 
mand. There her extraordinary beauty and distine- 
tion won for her the favour of the highest in the 
land. She accepted a Court appointment to the 
Empress, and never went back to Allan and little 
Waldo. You must understand clearly that she never 
deserted Allan for any other man. She came of a 
race too high for that. Only it was that, after the 
pomp and glitter of a Court, she could not face again 
the life of insignificance and poverty with him. 

I may not speak harshly of her—Allan loved her, 
and his gentle spirit seems somehow always near 
me. 

Burying his heart-agony, that gallant friend of 
mine lived on in that dreary Russian town with his 
little boy, nobly devoting himself to the service of 
the wretched persecuted Russian Jews around, whose 
lot he deemed even wearier than his own. And the 
love between him and his little child grew daily more 
and more into the thing so marvellously sweet and 
strong which I will tell you of. For the rest, no 
bitterness or complaint came to touch him: onlys 
simple determination to show a brave front, and live, 
as far as in him lay, for those around him. 

When the prevailing reign of terror was at its 
height, spies of the Government misconstrued his 
ideal yet practical philanthropy. He was torn from 
the side of his tiny, idolised darling, and sent to the 
dread Siberian death-in-life, 
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1d.d not know all this as quickly as and in the order 
thet Ihave told it you. I had been travelling in the 
uttermost ends of the world, and had wondered 
greatly at never hearing from my friend. Soon after 
my return to England, scenting danger for him, I 
wa; on the point of starting for Kiev to make per- 
sonal inquiries, when there was handed to me at my 
clu» a mangled, blood-stained, grime-coated envelope, 
containing a scrap of paper which was dated five 
months back from a Siberian prison, and which said, 
in Allan’s dear familiar fist-— 

“Come to me, Nell. Come at once. 
Iamdying. But I cannot die until youcome. You 
will get this some time, I am sure. It is all I can 
gen'l you. I am giving it to one whom I trust.. He 
will post it for you over the border. You must secure 
apassport. You must come, Nell, at once, at once.” 

How I thereupon charged down on the Foreign 
Office, and, failing the letter of introduction I sought, 
got another to an influential Russian magnate; how I 
sat up all night despatching letters and telegrams, 
and with the help of my friends getting one or two 
things in order for the long journey ; how by noon the 
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next day I had landed at Calais pier and was stepping 
into the train for Brussels and the Eastern Continent; 
how, late on the evening of the next day, I arrived in 
St. Petersburg, and so concluded the first stage of my 
journey, are things which seem to me now to have 
been effected almost as quickly as I tell you of 
them. 

But at St. Petersburg I had to possess my soul in 
patience for three weeks, when, after giving every 
assurance that my visit had nothing of a political 
nature about it, I received at last my passport, with 
permission to travel across Siberia to Yakoutsk, and, 
thanks to my influential credentials, every assurance 
of the assistance and protection of the Government 
officials at the various stations on the route. 

Without delay I started. In those days the railroad 
stopped at Perm, and there I engaged a sledge and 
guide, and set off on the weary journey across the 
frozen, unknown land. 

It was the month of January, the very worst time 
of the year for intercourse or travel between the 
different parts of the great Siberian continent. In 
the spring and the early summer it appears that the 

air is balmy and delightful, and the country 
quite picturesque in places, with its wealth of 











verdure, its pleasant plains, its huge quietly 
rolling rivers; but words will not come that 
can adequately describe the utter desolation 
of the winter-time, the wail of the piercing 
frost-laden winds, the gloom of the heavy 
hostile skies, in which, as I toiled along 
beneath them, I rarely saw either the sun by 
day, or the moon and stars by night. 

There is a part of the route which leads 
through the steppe. Whether it still does so I 
cannot say. But there was absolutely no level 
track, and the sledges had to cross it on the 
snow, and with difficulty make out their way 
by means of sign-posts erected at intervals 
between the relay stations, which are placed 
at about every twenty or forty versts from 
each other, according to the state of the 
ground. Once, as we were midway between 
two stations, a fearful snowstorm came on, 
and almost blinded us. We had to make our 
path as we went, and the sharp pins of ice 
cut our faces till they bled. My guide, a 
splendid fellow, with nerves of steel and 
muscles of iron, almost lost heart for this 
the only time on that difficult, impossible 
journey, when telega, steeds, and driver sank 
into a drift, and our plucky little horses, their 
fetlocks galled and bleeding, tried with all 
their might to break through the ice-crust 
formed on the top of the snow. 

However, through this and trials inde- 
scribable, we came out in the end victorious. 
Everywhere, my passport and credentials 
obtained for me the utmost politeness and 
consideration. But I will not tell you now 
any more of the details of that journey. It 
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suffices to say that, sometimes having to stop 
travelling for a week at a time, yet on and 
on through tempest, storm, and snow we went 
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till, almost at the farthest limits of the habitable land 
over which the Russian Eagle spreads his mighty 
claws, at last we saw Yakoutsk. 

Late in the dusk of a March afternoon, as with 
infinite pains we had reached the top of a stiff ascent, 
below us in a plain with mountains all around, lay a 
grim, grey, snowbound place, which when Ivan saw, 
he shouted in extremest joy— 

“It is there, there! Yakoutsk! Yakoutsk!” 

Not till then, I think, did I realise the full horror 
of the fact that he, my friend, an Englishman of birth 
and learning, who, at Rugby, Oxford, in Court and 
county society, at home and abroad, among simple 
and great alike, had everywhere been loved and 
honoured, was lying in that far-off frozen spot, sick 
unto death in the cruelty and ignominy of prison. 
And for no other cause than of having sheltered a 
man supposed to be a Nihilist, and of having, as they 
called it, stimulated discontent against the Govern- 
ment by helping the destitute. At least, this much I 
had gathered from Count Orloff in St. Petersburg. 

The sky cleared, and was brilliant with stars that 
night as we descended the hill-slope and approached 
Yakoutsk. Over the moonlit miles of gleaming snow 
our sledge, without let or hindrance, sped fast : yet in 
reviewing now that journey, I sometimes think that 
the longest, weariest hours of all were just those 
that lapsed between my first glimpse of Allan's prison- 
city and my first sight of his face at last. 

It was late when we arrived. I was ushered into 
a long, low room. The walls were bare and white- 
washed. There were a few wooden stools, a table, 
some glasses, and the well-known samovar, or tea- 
kettle, the most important article in Eastern Russia. 
This was the private room of the officer in command : 
yet of books, pictures, magazines, papers, and of such 
simple things as lend a grace to the meanest apart- 
ment, I saw no sign. As a matter of fact, the few 
educated officers whom a harsh destiny has placed in 
these inhospitable regions become in time so deadened, 
from the eternal sameness and solitude, that they 
have scarcely any interest left for what goes on in 
the great outer world. I noticed, too, a curious 
mixture of apathy and severity in the way they 
perform their duties. They seemed to specially 
cultivate the latter in order to balance their natural 
and increasing propensities for the former. 

Captain Romstroff received me graciously enough : 
my potent passport was sufficient voucher for that ; 
but to my eager request to be taken to Allan at once, 
he replied that he was afraid it would be too late to 
make a visit that night. However, he said he would 
think the matter over, and ordered food to be brought. 
Together we discussed it, each seated on one side of 
the samorar, which was bubbling and steaming cheer- 
fully. Perhaps the monotonous uniformity of his 
own dull lot, and the daily contact with those whose 
keynote of life was despair, had so blunted his 
perceptions as to make it appear impossible to him 
that anyone in the world could be possessed by such 
a thing as an overwhelming impatience. For there 
he sat, smoking, asking me trivial questions about 
my journey, pressing his hospitality down my un- 
willing throat, and pouring climatic statistics of the 
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country round into my unlistening ears. The only 
remark of his that I caught on to, was to the effect 
that Yakoutsk ranked as the coldest town in the 
world, the ground being frozen to a depth of 499 
feet. 

“A place indeed to live in!” he muttered. 

Thinking of Allan, I replied, “A place indeed to 
eM 143% ov 

“Tell me,” I continued, “is it true that my friend 
is dying? Surely, if it is so, I may see him at once?” 

“There are sixty-five political prisoners at present 
under my supervision. Of these at least twenty are 
dying—possibly more. It is the journey that knocks 
them over. You have travelled with comparative 
speed and comfort, and yet the hardships have seemed 
enormous to you. Imagine, then, what they must 
be to those compelled to march for month after month, 
often with bare and bleeding feet, for their shoes 
drop off and they have no means of replacing them, 
Then, at nights they must either camp on the ground 
or they are huddled together cx masse in a small 
space of the ostrog, or prison-house, for the use of 
convicts en route. Of the last batch forty died on 
the way. It was a wonder your friend was not of 
the number.” 

“Why?” I asked, as he stopped indefinitely and 
puffed away at his pipe. He spoke in a light, cold 
way; and yet I fancy humanity was not a dead- 
letter in his book of life. 

“Oh, well!” he answered, “each one for himself, 
if ever it is a justifiable motto, is more than so for 
Siberian prisoners en route. Your friend appeared 
to think otherwise. I chanced to hear some account 
of him from the officer in charge. One day a halt 
was made, and the wretched exiles flung themselves 
on the ground for half an hour's rest. There were 
three women in the batch, and one had a baby with 
her. By the way, the women are usually provided 
with seats in the carts. It was chill and damp, and 
your friend, noticing that the child was shivering 
and sobbing with cold, took off his coat and gave it 
to the mother to wrap round her baby. Then, over- 
come with fatigue and half-clothed, he lay down on 
the wet ground and slept. The rest speaks for itself. 
Such fanatic conduct is its own reward. He has been 
in the hospital ever since his arrival here. A week's 
working in the mines would have done for him. Only 
his immense vitality has enabled him to linger on 
like this. It seems absurd to talk about being 
attached to a prisoner, but this Englishman inspires 
all who come near him with the feeling that any 
service done him confers an honour on the doer; 
and the hard conditions. inseparable from the life 
to which he has been condemned, have been mitigated 
considerably, I can assure you. Lately he has been 
sinking rapidly, and the doctor gives’ him now 
another month at the outside, so perhaps it is well 
that you have arrived. You greatly care to see him 
to-night? Ah, then I will see what can be done.” 

So saying, he left the room. 

Half an hour later an official came to me and in- 
formed me that I might follow him. He led the 
way down the grey, silent corridors, across a court- 
yard, by paths cut at angles through the snow, and 
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by a low iron door at the far end of the quadrangle 
we entered into another part of the building which 
[learnt afterwards was the hospital ward. My heart 
peat with a quick and painful dread, as I followed 
my guide through the low, dismal doorway. “ What 
wonder if those who enter here scarcely cling closely 
tolife? I thought. Beyond them lies, perhaps, a 
world of pain—but still of laughter and of loveliness 
as well, of charms and dearest joys, of labours and 
ambitions, of hopes and passions. But here, inside 
these cold thick walls, where there is nothing left to 
fight for, to conquer, or to win, the warm red life- 
plood freezes slowly, surely, drop by drop, a hideous 
gloom sinks into every life, and in dim, bleared, 
washed-out eyes those who run may only read a 
stony hopelessness, a dumb defiance, a perpetual 
plaint, most pitiful, most awful. 

In two minutes I was at his bedside—at the goal 
of the journey that had seemed as though it would 
never end at all. I grasped his hands, but could not 
look at him at once, or speak. 

“Dear old Nell! I knew you would come. I knew 
you would,” he smiled and said again. 

Just the same old voice, with the same old ring 
init. The voice that had more power and influence 
over me than any other voice on earth. In eyes, and 
words, and ways just the same dear earnestness, the 
same dear carelessness. The same old charm of 
manliness, and now of perfect heroism. The same 
simplicity and the same quaint humour—nothing of 
good was lost in him; the waves of sorrow that had 
passed over his soul had swept no sweetness from 
him; torture had not paralysed him; cruelty had 
not crushed him ; nor the deprivation of the dearest 
things in life driven him to despair. 

His face and forehead were scored and furrowed 
with lines so many and so deep that it seemed as 
though a red-hot tool had traced and burnt them in. 
His thick dark hair had turned to iron-grey. Behind 
the smiles there was a sorrow in the eyes—a sorrow 
that must have struck the coldest of those who saw. 
The face of a man who has gone down to the things 
of daily life with pluck and denial undreamt of, 
smiling bravely with the best of them—hiding deep 
at his heart the deadliest hurt of all. 

Very far back into the past we went, I think. 
When he said, “ Dear old Nell!” I was no longer in 
that distant prison sick-ward, I was back in the 
old schoolroom at Rugby. It was the afternoon 
when the sunbeams came dancing and quivering 
through the high elms right on to my desk, to the 
distraction and destruction of Euclid and myself ; 
when my head was hot and heavy with effort and 
rebellious thoughts; when someone came to me 
and set me right and helped me afterwards to keep 
my boyhood straight and clean—someone whose 
love had ever since been more to me than any other 
loves on earth. “And I can do nothing for you, 
nothing?” I asked him, frantic with the hopelessness 
of the thought of what might have been. 

“Now, is it likely, Nell,” he smiled, “that I should 
have so implored you to come across this awful 
distance, solely for the bliss of seeing at the end 
of it an old crock like myself ?” 
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His eyes were strangely bright, he caught his 
breath at intervals when he spoke, and then a dis- 
tressing cough seized and shook his wasted frame. 
His face, though thin, was not in any way distorted 
by illness; and, whether it was the influence of the 
old gay charm of manner or not, I could not bring 
myself to see in it the dread approach of death, or 
to believe that he was in the last ravages of con- 
sumption. 

A great clock near struck ten, and we both knew 
that our interview for that night at least would very 
shortly cease. 

Then our hearts beat quickly, and we laughed no 
longer merely to relieve each other. 

“T believe,” he said, “I really believe that I have 
kept myself alive by sheer force of will until you 
came; for I have to ask of you a thing, or even two 
things, which I could never have trusted to a letter, 
and to the mere chance of your getting it or not. 
For the last six months I have lived for this day. 
My continual prayer has been, God speed you here; 
and somehow I have always known that you would 
come, Nell.” 

Great beads of perspiration rose on his forehead ; 
the veins on his temples swelled and started; he 
spoke eagerly and in agony, like one who realises 
suddenly that he has so much to say, and so little 
time to say it in. He told me all the story of his 
arrest, the cause of it, and just how and when it 
happened. He was sitting in his study window, with 
his little boy on his knees, telling him one of the 
stories which, at the leisure hour of sunset, it was his 
wont to do, when the pitiless officials of the Czar 
came in and tore them asunder. 

Slowly, in gasps, it might have been in sobs, as in 
one whose soul remembrance rends in twain, and 
whose grief is too great for utterance, he told me of 
that parting. 

“He clung to me and I to him. We understood 
nothing but that we were to be parted from each 
other. Oh, Nell! I always see that small, white, 
agonised face as I saw it last—his dear blue eyes wide 
with terror, his arms outstretched to mine, which 
they had bound. Night and day there rings in my 
ears his last anguished cry, ‘ Father, father, take me 
too !’—‘ Listen, darling,’ I said: ‘you must be very 
brave. Father has to go away, perhaps for a long 
time. He cannot take you with him. It is too far 
and too cold. But he will write to Nell. And when 
Nell comes back from across the seas, he will fetch 
you and love you always. But you must be so very, 
very brave, that Nell, when he comes, shall find that 
father’s darling has been the best and bravest boy in 
all the world. Tell nurse not to leave you. I will 
think what can be done.’ But he only cried, ‘ Father, 
father, take me too,’ till I thought I should go mad 
—mad—mad in my powerlessness and pain. Then 
for the last time I kissed him. ‘ Listen, listen, dar- 
ling! If you are not brave, you will kil/ father,’ 
I said, throwing out in my despair the sheet-anchor 
which I knew would never fail me. The gendarmes 
bade me imperiously come at once. I did not want 
my darling to see me dragged from him. We did not 
speak again. I left him in his seat in the deep recess 
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of the window. Ah, to see his little face! When we 
got down to the street, I looked up. He was there. 
He had unlatched the window, and had pushed his 
head through the bars which I had had put up for his 
sako, because he used to sit in his corner there and 
watch for me when I returned from the colleges. It 


was snowing, and the white flakes settled on his curls... 


Hours afterwards I remember wondering if he had 
caught cold, and how long he had stayed there. My 
sheet-anchor had not failed me. I saw his lips move 
as though they tried to say something ; he waved a 
tiny pocket-handkerchief through the bars ; and, Nell, 
he smiled—he positively smiled! Oh! that smile— 
that smile! To think that my darling should have 
gone through his Gethsemane when he was but five 
years old.” 

After that he could speak no more for the torture 
of recollection, and I sat silently, with bowed head, 
by his side, trying to comprehend something of the 
awful strain that it had been his lot to bear through 
a‘l those lonely months, comparing it with the even 
flow of my own careless, untroubled years; and in 
that distant, dismal sick-ward, strange thoughts 


struck me concerning the changes and chances of this 
mortal life. Then they came and told us that our 
interview for that night must cease. I was lodged, 
not badly, in the governor's house. To pave the way 
for as unrestricted an intercourse as possible with 
Allan, I gave Romstroff a considerable sum to be ex- 
pended in every possible comfort for Allan,- feeling 
that if ‘the-dear-boy got the benefit of half of it, it 
would be something. 

The next morning before noon I was with him 
again. The March sun was shining bravely on the 
white land around ; it streamed through a window at 
one end of the ward right on to his bed. He had 
passed a sleepless night of pain ; and by the hard light 
of day. I saw clearly what in the hope and excite- 
ment of the night before I had not chosen to see—I 
saw that the prison-walls of Yakoutsk would very 
soon hold him captive no more for ever. 

Then I learnt why he had kept the promise made 
to me in the shadowy twilight way of Athens, why he 
had called me to him across the breadth of the 
desolate Siberian land :— q 

That he might leave in my keeping the most sacred 





















charge on earth, so sacred that he could trust the 
message to no paper, post, or servant, so sacred that 
into my ears alone it needed to be told. 

“T knew you had time, health, money, and a change- 
less feeling for me, Nell, and I have had the 
shamelessness to trade on my knowledge after this 
fashion,” he said to me, with the smile of old, as he 
gave into my keeping his little boy—the little boy 
who had had the pluck and strength to strangle his 
tears, wave his father a last good-bye, and smile as 
the sword tore his childish soul in twain. 

Then I learnt, too, that the only comfort in his last 
dying days that I could give to the friend I loved 
was the peace of the knowledge that I was hasteninz 
with all speed to where his darling was, to take him 
from loneliness and possible neglect, to load his little 
life with that joy and kindness which should colour 
the life of every child on earth. 

In a measure the thought of such a departure was a 
shock to me, for I had decided that in case I should 
find Allan dying, I would overcome every obstacle and 
stay with him until the end. After years of separa- 
tion, to have found him again for a day only, and then 
to leave him, knowing well that on earth I should see 
his face no more, this seemed to me not the least 
tangled part of that dark mysterious web which had 
woven itself around his brave, denying life. Then we 
talked of the past in detail. He told me of one of 
the former librarians of Kiev University, a spare, cold, 
studious man of more than middle age. Of how this 
man had been accorded permission to visit him in his 
prison before his trial ; of how he had offered to take 
care of the child on condition that he might step into 
possession of Allan’s splendid library and priceless 
collection of old editions; of how he, Allan, while 
promising him his demand, had explained to him that 
all he would require of him would be to take care of 
his boy, sparing no considerations, until I could be 
found ; of how the bargain, so to speak, was effected ; 
of how Dr. Vorstrovna had moved to Wilna, and to 
the best of Allan’s belief was there still with his 
darling; of how the authorities had peremptorily and 
barbarously refused to let him send me word of any 
sort or to let him see his child again ; of his trial and 
sentence ; of the agony of mind which at one time 
made him think he should take leave of his senses 
altogether—and so on. 

“Oh, go to him at once, Nell. What manner of 
man this Dr. Vorstrovna is I cannot say. But I 
know that my darling’s heart is asking for something 
that he has not. I see him always in loneliness, and, 
Nell, I fear, in pain. There was something wrong, I 
used to fancy, latterly—something wrong about his 
back. Perhaps it was only weakness, but he used to 
complain of its aching so.” 
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I wiped the great damp beads from his brow ever 
and again as he spoke. Now that he had found me 
and that the necessity for life was over, he seemed to 
be going down into death with rapid strides. I had 
no fear, but tried through all my bitterness to feel 
glad, knowing that for him no pain of dying could 
ever touch what the pain of life had been. And at 
the sight and thought of the anguish that was his 
I said, on the impulse of the moment— 

“Did it never occur to you, dear old man, to think 
that at St. Petersburg there must have been an in- 
fluence which could have prevented-all this—that for 
the sake of ——” I hesitated, it was a little difficult. 

He looked puzzled for a minute, then my meaning 
dawned on him. A flush, not the hectic flush of his 
disease, overspread his face, and I can never forget 
the dauntless simplicity with which he made answer— 

“Oh, Nell! I must always love her. But no 
favour could come to me through her. You under- 
stand?” 

I understood, and understood beyond, that in all 
the hardness he had endured, one deathless devotion 
had possessed him ever. So rarely it is we meet them 
as we wander up and down the land of life, these who 
shine out like guiding lights amidst the hostile 
gloom, that when we do, what wonder if we cannot 
comprehend them? We who flit from one love to 
another, wearing each one more gracefully than the 
last, as tc the manner born ; we whose lives are so 
loaded with small frivolous cares and plans, that the 
old-world flowers of faith and constancy are crowded 
out—can we, indeed, understand the motive which 
inspires them to be loyal through treachery, never 
doubting in dishonour, unflinching. unwavering, un- 
moved, in a lifelong love for one? Must we ever call 
them by strange names, and ever entertain them as 
angels unawares ? 

But I must hasten on and leave such questions for 
wiser heads than mine, or even yours, perhaps, to 
answer! It suffices now to say, passing over details, 
that for three whole days I did not move from his 
side, that we talked as those talk who bid each other 
everlasting farewell, that on the morning of the 
fourth day, sore against my will, but so that he might 
have peace at the end, I left him. Left him to search 
for the little boy, solitary and sick, perhaps, somewhere 
on the other side of that great snowbound con- 
tinent, 

Just before I went he caught my hands in his, and 
whispered in a choking voice— 

“Dying men have strange fancies, Nell, dear old 
man, you know! And I have one. If ever—in the 
world—you meet her—tell her—let little Waldo tell 
her—that I loved her—always—always.” 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


JOY IN GOOD DEEDS. 


“Ne OT long ago two 
IN: medical men 
and two ladies 
went out to Corea to 
establish a medical 
mission. We_ hear 
now that they have 
got a “ Hospital of Joy 
in Good Deeds.” 
What a beauti- 
ful and_ signifi- 
cant name! It 
is « gospel in 
itself, and must 
speak forcibly to 
g the Coreans of 
a One whose visage 
COREAN WITH WIRE-GAUZE HAT. was so marred 
(Drawn by W. Simpson, R.1.) with sufferings 
which He en- 
dured that He might sprinkle many nations, and 
among others the land of Corea. 








WELL WITH THE CHILD. 

A boy who was in a dying condition said to his 
mother: “Mother, I think Ill soon be perfectly 
well.” He had spoken more wisely than he knew, 
for these were his last words. ‘Is it well with the 
child? It is well.” Another boy who was very ill, 
said to his brother, who had come before going to 
bed to bid him good-night, “Ill not say good-night, 
but good-morning.” And before the morning caine 
he had passed into the better world where there is 
no night. 

“LADY” AND “GENTLEMAN.” 

What is the proper meaning and application 
of those two much-abused words—“ lady” and 
*““oentleman”? “ Lady ” is derived from two Saxon 
words, and means literally a loaf-giver or a dis- 
tributor of food. 
The word points 
to home as the 
especial sphere of 
women’s duties, 
and teaches us 
that she is a true 
lady who looks 
after the feeding 
of her household, 
while she is not 
one at all who 
is idle and use- 
less. The Lord 
Jesus Christ was 
made known to 
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COREAN MODE OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 
(See “JOY IN GOOD DEEDS.’’) 
(Drawn by W. Simpson, £.1.) 


His disciples in breaking of bread ; and may He 
not still be found by ladies or loaf-givers when 
they go through the drudgery of household duties 
well for His sake? He who fed the multitude 
with loaves will acknowledge these loaf-givers as 
fellow-workers with Himself, especially if they 
gather up the fragments and Jet nothing be lost in 
their homes. What the word “ gentleman” should 
mean is obvious. It should only be given to those 
who are gentle in thought, word, and deed. The 
standard, however, by which a gentleman is mea- 
sured in our commercial country is too often merely 
one of money. A friend of the writer had occasion 
to examine the marriage-register book of a certain 
parish, and found this note written on the margin 
beside the name of one of the bridegrooms, “A 
gentleman, but with less than £300 a year.” Let 


COREANS. (See “JOY IN GOOD DEEDS.”) 
(Drawn by W. Simpson, R.1.) 


us hope that it was not the clergyman of the parish 
who made this note, for to estimate those for whom 
Christ died after this fashion is most unchristian. 
People should not be valued by what they have, but 
only by what they are. 


THE COST AND THE NOTHINGNESS OF 
PLEASURE. 

An idiot once escaped from a lunatic asylum in 
the country. While he was seated on a gate in a 
lane a huntsman came up with his horse and dogs. 
The idiot accosted him, and shouted, “How much are 
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these dogs worth ?”—“ Three guineas each.”—“ How 
much is that horse worth ?”-—“ Seventy or eighty 
guineas.” —“ Where are you going with them ?”— 
“To hunt a fox.”—-“ How much is the fox worth?” 
—* Nothing.” —“ I say, you had better be moving on, 
or they will be putting you in the place where I 
eame from.” 
with a mind and heart capable of vast improvement, 


That is what the pleasure-seeker does : 


with power of serving God and blessing man, with 
an immortal soul worth, God Himself declares, more 
than the whole world, he spends his life in chasing 
shadows, or sells a birthright of eternal glories for 
The end of a true life is not 
mere happiness, in any shape or form, but character 
that shall fit us for eternity. The cost of many 
mere pleasures is often enormous, and the sum 


a mess of pottage. 


spent in doing substantial good, as compared with 
what is spent on pleasures, is miserable indeed. 
Millions upon millions, for example, go 
momentary pleasures of drink—only a few hundred 
thousand pounds in evangelising the world. How 
many of our own expensive pleasures have ended 
in “nothing”! We, too, hunted our fox at a much 
greater price than he was worth. Dead foxes— 
lives. 
How many things are there which we now see we 
were fools for pursuing at far too high a price. 


upon the 


worth nothing—are to be found in all our 


TURNING NEW LEAVES. 

There are few of the books of the Bible that will 
better bear useful illustrations than the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. And we are not at all surprised to 
find that in treating this Book for “The Biblical 
Illustrator” (J. Nisbet & Co.) Mr. Exell has been 
obliged to devote more than one volume toit. The 
first has just been published, and carries this 
popular commentary to the close of the eighth chap- 
te. Mr. Exell not only gathers his illustrative 
references carefully, he arranges them wisely, and, 
inits way, it would be difficult to find a work at 
once so compact and so comprehensive. As we take 
ap the new volume of “The Expositor’s Bible” 
{Hodder & Stoughton), which is devoted to a study 
of the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by 
the Rev. W. F. Adeney, we cannot help regretting 
that it was not issued a few months earlier, when it 
would have been of such inestimable value as a 
companion to the International Sunday School 
Lessons. That opportunity of special usefulness is 
past, but we trust that there still remains a wide 
field of service open to this latest addition to an 
always valuable series. Another series which has 


to welcome an addition to its growing ranks is 
“The Preachers of the Age” (Sampson Low, 


Marston & Co.), in which the latest volume is “The 
Gospel of Work,” by our valued contributor the 
Bishop of Winchester. The earnestness of the 
Bishop's sermons are too well known to our readers 
to call for any words of ours to direct attention to 
4 collection of them which is thoroughly character- 
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istic and well selected. The “Oxford Bible for 
Teachers” (Henry Frowde) has just been published 
in a new form which immeasurably increases its 
usefulness. A more beautiful edition than the 
Minion one, which is already issued, it would be im- 
possible toimagine. Everything that good printing, 
paper, and binding can do to give us a serviceable and 
readily portable Bible, Mr. Frowde has furnished in 
this edition. And when we turn to the “Helps to the 
Study of the Bible,” which form so useful a portion 
of this Bible for Teachers, we find that that has been 
carefully and thoroughly revised, and much added 
to. It is, in fact, quite u portable reference library. 
We are glad to see the “ Helps” in this new form 
being also published apart from the text of the Bible. 
We have before us one copy in large type, which is 
a model of what such works should be. 
“REST AWHILE.” 

A liitle girl once defined nervousness as “ being 
in a hurry all over.” This being in a hurry all over 
may be said to be the prevailing disease of our age. 
Worry. wears one’s brains threadbare, but hurry is 
And how habitual hurry makes us 
useless to others, as well as to ourselves! How much 
better it would be for us to accept the invitation of 
Him who said, “ Come ye apart, and rest awhile!” 


just as bad. 


“LAUGH AND BE WELL.” 

It is the duty of all who have been given bright- 
ness in their own lives to try and make less dark and 
dreary some individuals of that great crowd who, in 
“Merry England,” have almost forgotten how to laugh. 
Very often, however, it is our own selfishness that 
prevents our Jaughing. We are too much absorbed 
in self, and think too little of others. Try and make 
someone better in some way, and your own heart 
will begin to laugh with gladness. And here is an 
excellent opportunity. Let us think of other people's 
holidays now the bright long days are filling our 
thoughts with plans for our own enjoyment and re- 
creation. We have heard of a Holiday House—what 
a beautiful name !—at Staines, where working ladies, 
assistants in shops and schools, are received as guests, 
and well cared for during their vacation. Everything 
is homely and home-like, and up to the capacity of 
the establishment, the only qualification for the ad- 
mission of a friendless worker is her need of the 
change. Who will help the treasurer, Mrs, Ormiston 
Chant, to carry on this good work ? 


WHAT IS A SAINT? 

Almost as many definitions have been given of a 
saint as of a genius; but there are some very 
common errors on the subject. <A saint is not one 
of those emaciated, rather foolish-looking people 
sometimes represented on stained-glass windows. 
Neither is he always on his knees praying. Rather 
the whole life of saints is a prayer, for they are 
always trying to do good. They are heroes of 
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unselfishness ; but their unselfishness is not shown by 
doing extraordinary acts of service, but by doing the 
ordinary week-day work of life in.an unselfish spirit. 
Neither is a saint a perfect person, or necessarily a 
very good one. | If so, we should all have to despair. 
The Lord Jesus described a saint when He said of 
the woman : “ She hath done what she could.” He 
who knoweth whereof we are made, does not expect 
us to do all that we ought, but only all that we can. 
Are we doing that? Are we using to the best of 
our ability the grace of God? You may have 


inherited frailties, you may have strong passions, 
your life may be surrounded by temptations, and 
you may have to live amongst very bad people. 
God knows all about it, and so He will not ask, “Are 
you perfect?” but, “Have you done what you could?” 


ALL LOST AND WON. 

“T put all my eggs into one basket, and the 
basket fell, and all my eggs were broken!” said a 
poor woman to me once a few months after the 
death of her only child. We thought her simple 
metaphor very touching, especially as we knew her 
ease. An unloving, unsympathetic husband and 
father was the sharer of her home, and her lonely 
heart had flung all its wealth round her beautiful 
boy, and God took him from her. But not in anger, 
only to draw her up to Himself and everlasting 
happiness. Better a few years here without her 
idol. There was an eternity to spend together. 


THANKFULNESS. 

Dean Hole tells us in his memoirs that he once 
noticed an old cripple hobbling to the village church 
with the help of two stout sticks, and crying out 
cheerily to an old fellow-cripple who was using only 
one : ‘ Why, Sammy, you’re a poor crittur! Why 
don’t you drive a pair, like a gentleman?” “And 
surely no man,” says the Dean, “could be more ‘like 
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“*Why don’t you drive a pair, like a gentleman?’” 
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a gentleman’ than he who spoke these words,” 
Some time afterwards the old man came to Dr. Hole 
and said: “ Do you think, sir, you could bring in 
that prayer about giving thanks this morning? I’m 
eighty years old to-day, and I should like to thank 
God for all the mercies He has been pleased to send,” 
And yet he had not nearly as many mercies as some 
have who are far less thankful. He had one room 
in a small cottage, his income was three shillings a 
week, he had no relations, and few friends ; he was 
often ailing, and always infirm. 


JOHN WESLEYS DREAM. 

John Wesley once, in the visions of the night, 
found himself, as he thought, at the gates of Hell. 
He knocked and asked who were within. “ Are’ 
there any Roman Catholics here?” he asked.—“ Yes,” 
was the answer, “a great many.”—“ Any Church 
of England men ?”—“ Yes, a great many.”—“ Any 
Presbyterians ?”—‘“‘ Yes, a great many.”—“ Any In- 
dependents ?” -— “ Yes, a great many.” — “ Any 
Baptists ?”—“ Yes, a great many.”—“‘ Any Wesley- 
ans_ here ?”—“ Yes, a great many.” Disappointed 
and dismayed, especially at the last reply, he turned 
his steps upward, and found himself at the gates of 
Paradise, and here he repeated the same questions. 
“Any Wesleyans here? ”—“ No.”—“ Any Presby- 
terians.”—“ No.”—“‘Any Church of England men? ”— 
“ No.”—“ Any Roman Catholics ?”—“ No.”-—“ Any 
Baptists ?”—“ No.”—“ Any Independents ?”—“ No,” 
—‘‘ Whom have you here, then?” he asked, in as- 
tonishment.—‘“‘ We know nothing here,” was the 
reply, “of any of those names you have mentioned. 
The only name of which we know anything here is 
‘Christian.’ We are all Christians here ; and of 
these we have a great multitude which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, 
and tongues.” How many there are whose only 
Christianity is their name, who look for their sal- 
vation from the fact that they are good members 
of this communion or that—often from the fact that 
they are red-hot and unchristian partisans! One is 
of Paul, and one of Apollos, and another of Cephas ; 
and comparatively few really of Christ. Oh! that 
we may go deep down below all names, and sects, 
and Church-memberships, to the foundation-rock— 
Jesus Christ ; and, viewing all differences, which are 
not fundamental ones, in the light of eternity and 
heaven, find in the fact that we are “Christians” a 
bond of fellowship and brotherhood while we are here. 


HOW FAST DO WE WALK? 

A traveller once asked AZsop how long it would 
take him to reach a town which he saw at a distance 
on the horizon. The philosopher did not answer. 
The question was put a second time, and no reply 
given. Having asked for a third time, the traveller 
walked off, thinking that AZsop was either deaf, 
idiotic, or uncivil. He had only gone a few yards 
when, “It will take you three hours to reach the 
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town” was shouted after him. The traveller re- 
turned, and asked why sop had not answered 
before. ‘ Because,” said the wise man, “1 did not 
know at what rate you were going to walk.” People 
ask when this and that reform will take place, when 
different kinds of Christian work will be accomplished, 
when the Kingdomof Heaven will be established upon 
earth? and the answer is that, under God, these 
things very much depend upon ourselves. God will 
not destroy man’s 
free will, and turn 
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his young and noble subordinate. A lifelong friend- 
ship was the result, and a valuable officer was saved 
to his country’s service. 


CHRISTIAN GENTLEMEN. 

We hear much now of schemes for refining and 
beautifying the lives of the dim millions; but 
nothing can really do this except true religion. 
Christianity desires to make them all gentlemen in 

the proper sense of 
that much-abused 





him into a machine. 
He must himself 
work, progress, and 
do his best before 
God will take up 
the work and finish 
it. The question 
how long will it 
take us to reach 
the millennium, or, 
in. other words, 
Christianised so- 
ciety, is best an- 
swered by asking, 
What is the rate 
of our individual 
and united progres- 
sion ? 


SAVED BY HIS 
JUNIOR. 
Young people 
little understand 
what an influence 








word. A courtier is 
one who frequents 
courts,and those who 
live much with King 
Jesus acquire from 
Him a_ gentleness 
and delicacy of 
manner towards all 
His brothers and 
sisters that is very 
noticeable. The love 
of Christ constrain- 
eth them to love 
their brother man, 
and so all their 
words, thoughts, and 
deeds become gentle. 
If anyone says that 
it is absurd to ex- 
pect the masses 
ever to attain to 
such refinement and 
elevation, we reply 
by asking, Is it 








for good or ill they absurd to expect 
may have upon that they may 
those even many become Christian ? 
years older than And if they arereally 
themselves. A case sass and truly Christian 
came to our notice ——$_$$__ = in the full sense of 
lately of a very “THE QUIVER” PORTRAITS: THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B., D.D. the word, can they 
young __ subaltern, (From a Photograph by J. H. Blomfield, Hastings.) be so far unrefined ? 
just joined from 


Sandhurst, and sent on detachment to a lonely 
fort somewhere in Ireland with his captain, a man 
considerably his senior. ‘They were far away from 
their regiment and everyone, and it was not long 
before the junior officer discovered that the way his 
senior spent his solitary hours was in drinking much 
more than he ought. 
boy, to keep my spirits up,” he used to remark 
pleasantly when he saw the look of surprise, even 
of horror, upon the younger man’s face. This 
lieutenant had been carefully and wisely brought 
up, and his nature was a pure and lofty one. Young 
as he was, he determined to save his companion, 
and he succeeded, God helping him. By steady 
example, by cheerful companionship and kindness, 
the older and weaker man was made to feel ashamed 
of himself, and to desire to imitate the example of 


“Pouring spirits down, my 





ARE THE WORKING-CLASSES OPPOSED TO 
CHRISTIANITY ? 

Having seen much of the working-classes the 
writer has come to the conclusion that they are not 
opposed to Christianity. How, indeed, could any man 
be opposed io the religion of Christ if he knew what 
that religion really is? Working-men, we think, would 
follow Him if He came again upon the earth and 
walked about doing good among them, We quite 
endorse the following words of an observing writer : 
“As a matter of fact, they do follow anyone, 
preacher or layman, in pulpit or on platform, who is 
the least like Him. But what they cannot follow, 
and must evermore live outside of, is a worship 
which ends with the worshipper, a religion expressed 
only in ceremony, and a faith unrelated to life.” 
“Chalk. it on my coffin,” said a working-man the 
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other day, “that I have tried to make the world a 
little better than I found it.” No matter what his 
theoretical belief may be, or what he thinks that he 
believes, a man who endeavours to put in practice an 
aspiration such as this can never be opposed to 
Christianity. 


NOT I, BUT CHRIST. 

A child of God who was greatly buffeted by 
Satan and borne down by temptation said to a 
minister of Christ, ‘‘ How terrible is sin!” And the 
minister said to him, ‘‘ What do you do, my brother ?” 
—-“‘Well, I say to Satan, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’” 
—“ And does he do it ?”—‘‘ Well, I cannot say that 
he does.”—‘“ No wonder,” was the reply; “the 
Devil is not afraid of you. Introduce him to your 
Master.” Yes; one great reason why we fail in 
our spiritual conflicts is because we carry them on 
too much in our own strength. We are quite honest 
in our endeavours ; we wish to put forth every 
energy we have against evil, but it is only “self” 
after all, and self in every form means weakness. 
It is when Christ comes on the scene that Satan flees. 


“THE QUIVER” HEROES FUND. 

Two recent cases brought to our notice under this 
Fund came from the neighbourhood of Sheffield. 
The latest is from Canterbury, where Miss Mabel 
Mason and a lady friend were on one day in March 
last Jaunching their canoe at Sturry, when a man 
who was attending to one of the water-wheels of 
the Black Mill lost his balance and fell into the 
water, just above the floodgates. The suction at 
this point is very strong, and as the man was unable 
to swim, his danger was extreme. After trying in 
vain to reach him from the bank Miss Mason, who is 
a practised swimmer, leapt into the stream and 
swam to the drowning man. She hoped to save the 
man’s life, but when she was within a stroke of him, 
a passing gentleman crossed the bridge over the 
wheels, and came to the rescue with his stick. 
Happily her assistance was not absolutely needed, 
but the bravery which prompted her to offer it, at 
such imminent risk to herself, was none the less 
present, and we have had pleasure in forwarding to 
the Mayor of Canterbury the bronze medal of THE 
QUIVER Heroes Fund for presentation to Miss Mason 
on behalf of our readers. 


EARTH’S OPPORTUNITIES SEEN IN HEAVEN. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker, daughter of General Booth, 
describes in a paper we have just been reading how 
her mother, soon after death, appeared to her—in a 
dream, we suppose—and thus spoke of life and its 
chances. ‘‘ Ah! its moments,” she said—“ its very 
moments I see to be worth countless millions now !” 
“ T cannot remember,” continues the daughter, “ half 
her words, but I know she so impressed me with the 
inestimable privileges of time that every pulse in 
my being seemed to throb, while my very blood 
boiled in realising how blind and slow and backward 
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I had been. I was ashamed in her presence— 
ashamed that I-had ever wished to lay down my 
sword, that I had discarded earth and longed for 
Heaven!” 


ENGLISH GIRLS IN PARIS. 

“T don’t care what becomes of me!” These 
words were spoken by an English girl as she walked 
with a companion along the streets of Paris. They 
were overheard by a young lady passing at the 
moment, who placed her hand on the shoulder of the 
sorrowful girl and replied, “But I do.” The name 
of the young lady was Miss Ada Leigh, and it was 
the incident just mentioned that first called her 
attention to the wretched and dangerous condition 
of friendless English and American girls in Paris. 
Miss Leigh’s sympathy with these girls, most of 
them orphan daughters of professional men, who 
earn their bread in shops or as governesses, took 
such a practical turn that during the last twenty 
years several homes and institutions for their benefit 
have been established. That these homes have been 
much needed may be inferred from the fact that the 
usual terms of the apprenticeship of an English girl 
in a French shop are two meals a day, no remunera- 
tion, and no lodging. ‘“ But where am I to live 
out of working hours?” asked a girl. Her em- 
ployer shrugged his shoulders and replied, “ You 
can live where and do what you like out of working 
hours.” The London office of the Paris Homes is at 
22A, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


MANUAL LABOUR GENTLEMANLY 

When Bishop Patteson went among the South- 
Sea Islanders they were surprised to see that he was 
ready to put his hand to anything. He would doa 
piece of carpentering, wash up things after meals, 
and teach the little blacks to wash and dress them- 
selves. Other white men wanted to put all the 
work on the negroes; so, in order to mark the 
difference, they called the bishop a “gentleman- 
gentleman,” and the others “ pig-gentlemen.” . Jesus 
Christ, “the first true gentleman that ever breathed,” 
was when on earth called “the Carpenter,” and if 
one of His chief Apostles, St. Paul, worked with 
his hands as a tent-maker, manual labour ought 
never to be thought derogatory to the dignity of a 
gentleman. 


PRACTISING WHAT HE PREACHED. 

On one occasion when George Herbert, the poet- 
parson, was walking from his rectory at Bemerton 
into Salisbury to attend a “ music meeting” (the 
only relaxation he allowed himself), he met with a 
poor man whose poorer horse had fallen. Throwing 
off his “canonical coat,” the poet helped the man 
to unload, and then to reload his horse. When he 
joined his musical friends, he apologised for not 
being as trim and clean in his dress as usual ; but 
one of them told him, rather rudely, that he had 
“disparaged himself by so dirty an employment.” 
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To this Herbert answered, “If I be bound to pray 
for all that be in distress, I am sure that I am 
pound, so far as it is in my power, to practise what I 
pray for. And, though I do not wish for the like 
occasion every day, yet, let me tell you, I would not 
willingly pass one day of my life without comforting 
a sad soul or showing mercy; and I praise God for 
this occasion. And now let us tune our instruments.” 


THE STATUES WE SHOULD MAKE. 


Pietro de Medici is said to have once employed 
the great Michael Angelo to make a statue out of 
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MICHAEL ANGELO'S SNOW STATUE. 


snow. That was a stupid waste of precious time ; 
but if Michael Angelo’s time was precious to the 
world, ours is just as precious to ourselves; and yet 
too often we waste it in making statues of snow 
and, even worse, in making idols out of mire. We 
have no time to waste if we are to complete in any 
degree the sort of statue God intended us to make 
when He allowed us to be born—a statue, though a 
living one, made by each one ont of himself, of a 
perfect man, measured by the stature of the fulness 
of Christ. 
SOME MORE NEW BOOKS. 

There is always a special and peculiar interest 
in any work whose author’s hand was stilled by 
death before his task was done. But we must not 
lose sight, in the pathos of the circumstance, of the 
value of the work. When Mr. Josiah Gilbert was 
suddenly called away last August he was engaged 
in the final revision of a work on “Nature, the 
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Supernatural, and the Religion of Israel,” which has 
just been published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Despite its unwieldy title, the book is an excellent 
piece of logical reasoning, the purport of which is 
best explained in the words of the author's unfinished 
preface, “ First, to establish the reasonableness of a 
supernatural revelation ; secondly, to tell the story 
with special relation to its supernatural elements, and 
with such detail as illustrates its historical veracity ; 
thirdly, to demonstrate the fact that the record of 
it forms one story, from the call of Abraham to 
the appearance of Christ."—From the same pub- 


lishers we have received another of Dr. J. R. 
Miller’s books for daily reading. This one is 


called “The Every-Day of Life,” and would make 
an admirable companion volume to “Silent Times” 
and “ Making the Most of Life.”—-The best spirit in 
which to meet what is called “the New Criticism ” 
is that which Bishop Blomfield of Colchester takes 
in his handy little volume, “The Old Testament 
and the New Criticism,” published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. Some parts of the work have already been 
issued in other forms, but all are well linked 
together in this little work. The same publisher 
also sends us “A Bower of Delights,” which 
consists of selections, in both prose and_ verse, 
from the forgotten works of Nicholas 
3reton, edited by Alexander B. Grosart. The 
volume forms one of the “ Elizabethan Library ” 
series, and the quaint old-world style in which it is 
produced is very pleasing, and renders it additionally 
attractive-—Mrs. Russell Gurney is responsible for 
“Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” which is published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. The daintily-bound volume is 
made up of selections from the poet's own Italian, 
accompanied by notes in exposition by Mrs. Russell 
Gurney. The work is intended not so much as an 
introduction to the study of Dante as a companion 
for a student who is already endeavouring to master 
his undying work. It comes to us with a preface by 
the Bishop of Ripon, than which there could be no 
better introduction to the notice of our readers.— 
We have also to acknowledge the receipt of the first 
part of “Domestic Economy ” (Longmans), a text- 
book on this subject for use in training colleges, 
schools, and nursing institutions, which seems ad- 
mirably adapted for its purpose. 


almost 


HALTING BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


There are some people who make _ themselves 
miserable by doing this. They might be described 
as always falling between two stools. They begin 
one line of action and follow it out a certain way, 
until some particularly strong argument against it 
occurs to them; then, leaving this plan, they enter 
upon another, only to abandon it in favour of the 
first. In this way they obtain the disadvantages 
that belong to both lines of policy, and the ad- 
vantages of neither. The same indecision makes 
religion less agreeable than it should be to many 
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people. They have just enough of it to destroy the 
pleasures of sin, but not enough to give them peace 
and joy in believing. They have to endure being 
ridiculed and called hypocrites, not because they 
are religious, but because one day they are religious 
and another day the reverse. How long halt ye 
between two opinions? No man can serve two 
masters, Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 


“HE NEVER CAUSED A SAD THOUGRT.” 

On December 5th, 1878, the well-known writer, 
George Whyte Melville, was thrown from his horse 
and killed. A friend wrote a few lines of sympathy 
to his aged parents, and received an answer from 
the father in which occurs this sentence : “ He was 
a son that never caused me a sad thought.” Of how 
few of us could this truthfully be said in any of the 
relations of life! As children we have caused our 
earthly parents to have sad thoughts, or, if we have 
not vexed these, we have grieved the Heavenly 
Father who has been so good to us. Then, when 
we married and had children of our own, we may 
have caused more sad thoughts in both these re- 
lationships. Let us repent of having done these 
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things, and do them no more. People have quite 
enough sorrow in their lives, without our adding to 
it, and it is the plain duty of each of us to make the 
little corner of the world in which we are placed not 
darker but brighter than we found it. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from March 21st, 
1893, up to and including April 25th, 1893, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Woodlands, is.; 
W. F., 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (36th donation), 1s. 6d. ; 
Sympathy, Bourton, ds. ; J.J. E., Govan (66th donation), 5s, 

For “ The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: W. F., 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: C. S., 5s. (sent direct). 





*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


‘A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


85. From what passages of the Old Testament do we 
find that the custom of bleaching linen, etc., was very 
ancient ? 

86. Of what special sin against God does the prophet 
Malachi accuse the Jews? 

87. Quote words in which the prophet Malachi 
sets forth God's special care of those who love and 
fear Him. 

88. Whose coming does the prophet Malachi fore- 
tell? 

89. Quote a proverb which gives man the true guide 
to eternal happiness. 

90. Why is it generally considered that St. Luke 
commenced his missionary work at Troas? 

91. What was the first place in Europe where the 
Gospel was preached ? 

92. Who were the 
Christianity ? 

93. What miracle did St. Paul perform at Philippi ? 

94. Quote words used by the fortune-teller which 
tended to confirm the truth of St. Paul’s teaching. 

95. In what way did God encourage St. Paul and 
his companions in their work? 

96. On what two occasions did St, Paul assert his 
rights as a Roman citizen? 


first European converts to 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 559. 
73. Drunkenness, gluttony, and sloth. (Prov. xxiii. 
21, and xix. 15.) 


74. He was stoned todeath, (Deut. xxi. 20, 21.) 
75. “My son, give Me thine heart, and let thine 
observe My ways.” (Prov. xxiii. 26; Col. 
iii, 2.) 

76. The virtuous woman is spoken of as using 
the spindle and distaff for spinning. (Prov. xxxi. 
19.) 

77. The fear of God and a kindly spirit. 
xxxi. 26, 30.) 

78. St. Peter, who says, “A meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of Godof great price.” (1 Peter 
iii. 4.) 

79, “Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacri- 
fice of fools.” (iccles. y. 1.) 

80. Tuey remove their sandals on entering a place 
of «vorship. 

&i, Moses, to whom God said, * Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” (Ex. iii. 5.) 

82, “Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not.” (Eccles. 
xii, 1.) 

&3. To “fear God, and keep His commandments.” 
(Eccles. xii. 13.) 

84. From the following words :—‘ Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the srolden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken 
at the cistern.” (Kccles, xii. 6.) 


(Prov. 
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IN ENGLAND. 


‘NORTHWARD HO!” 


ETC. 


(With Lllustrations from Photographs by Mr. Sydney V. White, Reading.) 








THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 


NILCHESTER! 
The name is 
J) just now as 
stirring to the 
antiquary as that of 
Pompeii or Troy; and 
yet it is only a 
sleepy country ham- 
let, reached by a seven 
miles’ walk north- 
ward from Basing- 
stoke through the 
pleasant Hampshire 
lanes. Until within 
the last few years 
comparatively un- 
known and insignifi- 
cant, it has suddenly 
started into fame, has 
become a focus of special interest from the extensive 
excavations that are going in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; for here, house by house and street 
by street, is being slowly unearthed a British-Roman 
city. It carries us back in point of time twelve 
hundred years before the Norman Conquest, more 
than a century before the birth of Christ; for then 
there stood here an important British stronghold 
defended by a mound and moat. and reputed the 
coronation-place of the famous King Arthur of the 
Rvund Table. 
Coming to historic times, when the country had 
been eubjngated by the Romans, a town was built 
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on its site and called Calleva. Roman cities were 
commonly planned in the form of a square ; but, in this 
instance, custom gave way to convenience, and the 
walls followed the lines of the older city in the 
shape of an irregular, nine-sided figure, and were built 
of stones fetched from far-off quarries. The place 
grew in importance, situated as it was on the high 
road from London to the west, and standing mid- 
way between the mouths of the Thames and the 
Severn. Its greatness lasted for four or five hundred 
years, and then the city seems to have been suddenly 
and completely destroyed; for when Rome was 
threatened by hosts of barbaric enemies every avail- 
able soldier was called home for the defence of the 
Imperial City. and the retirement of the troops left 
Britain a prey to the fierce sea-kings wh» harried her 
coasts and the wild tribes that overran her borders. 
In this unequal struggle the help of the Saxon was 
asked; but the ally turned into an aggressive foe, 
and foot by foot the Briton was driven back. 

About the year 550, the West Saxons, under their 
king Ethelberht, crossed the Berkshire and Marl- 
borough Downs, and advanced to the valley of the 
Thames. Calleva barred their further progress ; but. 
after a desperate defence, the city fell into their 
hands, and was given up to fire and sword. 

The years went by, generations were born and died. 
the remains of the town were covered by a rich soil. 
and sower and reaper pursued their daily toil ignorant 
of what lay beneath the surface. And yet there 
was a peculiarity about the ground that mystified 
the husbandmen ; for, though it was very fertile, yet 
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in certain lines that seemed to cross one another, 
the corn never grew so thick as in other parts of 
the field. Now 
in the year 1745 
these lines were 
mapped out, the 
plan was sent to 
the British Mu- 
seum, anc. it has 
since been shown 
that they mark 
the streets of the 
buried city. 

That it was 
very large may 
be seen by the 
massive wall that 
encircles it, a 
mile and three- 
quarters in 
length, nine feet 
in breadth, and still from ten to twenty feet in 
height. It is built of flints and—like most Roman 
work—is solid and enduring. Thirteen centuries 
have failed to destroy it, but those who have not 
the slightest respect for antiquity have laid sacri- 
legious hands upon it: it has been used by the 
neighbourhood as a common quarry, and much 
of it has been taken away for building purposes. 
Perhaps the greatest havoc has been wrought upon it 
by vegetation, for large trees grow upon the masonry, 
and penetrate it in every direction with their 
spreading roots. Portions of tke wall have fallen from 
time to time; but such fragments have fallen entire, so 
strong is the cement that binds the stones together. 

North, south, east, and west, are vestiges of the 
city gates at the entrances of the four main streets. 








BRONZE FIBULA OF RARE BRITISH 
DESIGN (STRATHFIELDSAYE 
HOUSE COLLECTION). 
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Two of them were apparently flanked by guar. 
chambers, and there are evidences that at intervals 
along the walls were wooden watch-towers. 

In the middle of the town stood the Forum or 
Market-place, the entire arrangement of which js 
shown in a plan which is for sale. An ordinary ob. 
server might well wonder how the details can he 
filled in so completely; but to the antiquary the 
matter is pretty simple, and is arrived at by carefy] 
comparison. In some of the Roman standard works 
on architectrre the plan of a Forum is laid down: by 
comparing sach a plan, therefore, with the excaya. 
tions now iu progress a result is arrived at, which, 
if not absolutely correct, is probable. Thus three 
sides of the Forum seem to have been devoted to 
shops and offices, their various uses being suggested 
or confirmed by the objects dug up in each: there 
were the offices of Public Revenue, of Military Pay 
and Allowances, of Weights and Measures. Then 
there were the shops of jewellers and money-changers, 
as shown by a wedge of silver, and scales and 
weights found on the site; butchers’ shops, evi- 
denced by the steel-yards and meat-hooks that were 
there unearthed. At a game and poultry dealer's, 
cocks’ feet were found, and small steel spurs for 
attaching to them ; for the cruel sport of cock-fight- 
ing was one of the barbarous amusements of the 
inhabitants. There was also a fishmonger’s, and here 
were strewn great quantities of oyster-shells ; oysters 
were much cheaper then than now, and were much 
esteemed by the Romans. 

But the glory of the Forum was the Basilica, or 
Hail of Justice—some 280 feet long and 50 high, sup- 
ported by a double aisle of columns. To the left was 
the Curia—a semicircular room where the judges sat; 
it was decorated with a dado of Italian marble cut into 
thin slabs, and fastened in place by iron clamps. On 

either side the Cu- 








FOUNDATIONS OF THF FORUM GATEWAY (SEPTEMBER, 1892), 


ria were probably 
committee - rooms; 
the second room 
to the south, the 
Record Office; 
while the Hall of 
Merchants _ corre- 
sponded with our 
Royal Exchange. 
North of the 
Forum the site of 
a house has been 
laid bare, so large, 
andoccupying such 
an important posi- 
tion, that it was 
very probably the 
residence of the 
chief man of the 
place. And how 
did a noble Roman 
live in the year 400! 
Let us see what 
this old house at 
Calleva can 
us, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT THE SOUTH GATE, MADE IN 1890 
AND SINCE RE-COVERED. 


of the rooms. There were no carpets—very likely 
skins were used as rugs—and the floors were paved 
with mosaic in various coloured designs, many of 
them very fine.and artistic. The rooms of the house 
were lofty and spacious, and were probably adorned 
with beautiful pictures and statuary; for we know 
that in painting and sculpture the Italians excelled. 
At Pompeii, the interior of the houses that have been 
laid bare from the ashes of Vesuvius show refined 
taste in building; floors, walls. ceilings, statuary, 
are marvels of art. In our English Pompeii scanty 
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p virtue that has been ranked second only to godliness ; 
as and in this respect they set an example to all time. 
t; The bath-room was as necessary a part of a Roman 
to villa as the roof or foundations. In excavating the 
mn & remains of this large house at Calleva, the furnace was 
ue found outside the walls containing partly burned fuel, 
ly just as it had been left when the city was destroyed. 
8; This furnace pos- 
ym. sibly supplied the 
he vapour bath ; ic was 
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of § heating the rooms. 
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ur imagine that the 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, EXCAVATED IN 1891 AND SINCE RE-COVERED. 
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indeed are the remains of statues; specimens of 
earthenware are numerous, but they are unfortunately 
for the most part fragments. On not a few the name 
of the maker is stamped: a broken pot in one of 
the poorer houses has been mended—just as it might 
be mended nowadays—by riveting the fractnred 
pieces together with lead. One tile bears the impress 
of a baby’s foot, the very texture of the skin being 
plainly visible. Another tile shows that the past 
and present are much akin, for the Roman mason 
was in love, and on this tile is just the conclusion 
of a sonnet, scribbled with a nail probably, in honour 
of the “beloved object.” The bones of the lovers 
have long ago crumbled into dust, and history is 
silent as to the result of the courtship. Did they 
marry and together “live happy ever after”? Alas! 
we know not even if the affection of the amorous 
mason was returned, but his secret of the fourth 
century is made known to the nineteenth: he at 
least lived and loved ! 

Almost as plentiful as the tiles are the Roman 
coins. This is not so surprising when we remember 
that there were no banks in those days, no Safe-deposit 
Companies; treasure was generally buried, and if 
there was no added interest, there was no fear of a 
“run” on the bank ; mother earth was at least secure. 
Sometimes money was put loose into a hole, some- 
times it was contained in a box; the danger would 
be in forgetting the exact place of concealment. 
However, people were perhaps more careful in the 
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fourth century than the annual reports of the Post. 
master General tell us they are in the present. 

But other things were buried at Calleva; in g 
certain pit, for instance, fifty iron objects were found 
—mostly workmen’s tools. Among them was a 
carpenter's plane, the first ever found in England 
of Roman make. Then there were chisels, files, 
gouges, hammers, axes, a long pair of tongs, plough. 
coulters, and a large anvil. All these things were 
in a wonderful state of preservation. 

Besides pits, numerous wells have been discovered; 
one, not far from the Forum, has a square lining of 
timber. The Romans took care that there was 4 
plentiful supply of water. And they did not tolerate 
unsanitary arrangements any more than they did 
jerry building; there was a complete system of 
drainage, and what was possibly the main sewer is 
traceable running east and west. 

Southward are the remains of a heathen temple, 
dedicated probably to Jupiter or some other god; but 
the most recent discovery is the foundation of a 
Christian church close by the Forum. A noteworthy 
feature is its diminutive size, forty-two feet only in 
length, which would seem to show that the band of 
Christians worshipping there must have been very 
small, Although sadly damaged by the plough, the 
main features of the structure are still discernible; 
and, as the earliest Christian church yet found in our 
country, it must possess a deep interest for every 
religious mind. A. E. BonseEr. 





GIVING, AND GIVING UP. 


BY THE REV. CANON F. R. WYNNE, D.D., PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


“Not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver.”—-2 Cor. ix. 7. 





HAD aconversation lately 
with a friend who was 
going through a trial 
—not one of the great 
Y trials of life, but one 
*. of those minor trials 
which sorely harass, vex, and 
disappoint. The trial was borne 
with a very buoyant spirit, and 
the reason given for the buoy- 
ancy and cheerfulness was this : 
“T suppose God loves us to give 
up as well as to give not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity.” A deep principle of Christian 
life is, I am sure, expressed in this answer. 

Wide as between the poles is the difference between 
“T must” and “I will”—between grudging obedience 
and cheerful obedience. Obedience of some kind every- 
one has to give in this world. There are laws strong 
and stern that cannot be resisted. Things have to be 
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given up whether one likes it or not. Sometimes it 
is at the command of prudence. I must give up this 
thing which I like, or else I shall be ruined. Some 
times there is no choice at all. Necessity compels. 
As life passes, now one thing, now another vanishes 
from our grasp. Now it is a hope long cherished that 
fades away utterly. Now it is a pleasure deeply 
enjoyed that goes and comes no more. Now it isa 
dear friend and companion that departs and leaves us 
in loneliness. If we recognise no Personal Power in 
the universe—only blind law and blind chance—our 
obedience to these painful enactments is grudging 
and of necessity. Our sorrow for them is worse than 
sorrow—it is anger and bitterness. The old heathens 
saw in such events the action of Fates which they 
counted cruel and malignant, and so they cursed 
their gods, and they cursed their fate. In modern 
days those who have ceased to believe in a Being who 
can be prayed to have no refuge but death. There 
can be no comfort in their pain: nothin to soften 
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it, nothing to gild it with any ray of hope. When 
earthly hope, earthly ease, earthly enjoyment is gone, 
everything is gone. 

No wonder the “ Pessimist” creed is adopted. Ex- 
istence is a misfortune ; to die is better than to live ; 
the best conceivable is never to have come into being. 
This dismal, hopeless creed is indeed “giving up” 
“grudgingly, and of necessity.” 

There may be another kind of giving up with 
grudging obedience. It is giving up as a matter of 
necessity to the law of right and wrong. This law is 
found written deep both in conscience and experience. 
It is the law called by the great German leader of 
modern philosophy, in his peculiar phrase, “the cate- 
gorical imperative.” The dictatorial command of the 
inner self: “I must not do the wrong thing, [ must 
do the right thing.” It is the law brought out before 
us vividly in the Old Testament dispensation, preached 
amidst the thunders of Sinai: “ Thou shalt not.” It 
is elevated by many a noble motive in that old 
Revelation ; it is softened by many a glimpse of the 
goodness and mercy that diminish its terrors. But 
there in that dawning of a gradually brightening 
light, the law stands out stern and solemn—a matter 
of necessity rather than of choice. Even those who 
profess and call themselves Christians seem often as 
if they had not escaped from this legal tutelage. 
They do their duty, or what they think is their duty, 
with a kind of grim determination—a determination 
which seems often more like obstinacy or perversity 
than obedience. They like to be martyrs. They take 
a kind of credit to themselves for finding duty dis- 
agreeable, and seem anxious to make others feel it 
to be disagreeable too. The last thing you would 
think of in connection with their life would be 
“ cheerfulness.” 

Now, the apostle who writes our text gave up 
comfort, ease, property—everything—in order to be of 
use to other people, and yet he is manifestly the 
brightest and cheeriest of men. The note that rings 
out most clearly in his writings, is the note of joy— 
“Rejoice in the Lord always.” 
in his life of hardship as “sorrowing, yet always 
rejoicing.” The reason was that he had received a 
revelation from God which gave a new colour to all 
life and illuminated all duty. This is the revelation 
of the Gospel. 

It is the revelation that under all forces and laws 
there is an Infinite God—a Personal Being who as 
a Father loves and cares for us as His children. 


He describes himself 


It is that He is omniscient and omnipotent, and that 
He rules supreme. It is that in the deepest sense moral 
evil or “sin” is the only real calamity, moral good 
or righteousness is the only satisfying enjoyment 
forman. It is that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners. It is that through Him evil is 
Conquered and good triumphs. It is that whoever 
comes to His feet receives pardon for the past and 
8race and power to rise up over sin in the future. 
It is that “Goce so loved the world that He gave His 
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only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” He who 
accepts this revelation has a charm that enables him 
tp give up “cheerfully.” He knows he is God’s dear 
child, that his Father is over all, that his Father 
knows best. He is not a fatalist: he knows that 
his Father rules by law and not by caprice. He 
knows that one of His laws is, “If a man will not 
work, neither let him eat.” He does not expect to 
have exceptional mire cles worked for his convenience. 
But he believes and is certain that behind all natural 
law there is the higher law of superintending and 
overruling Providence. He knows that “all things” 
will be made to “ work tegether for good to them that 
love God.” He knows that beyond life’s strivings, 
and failings, and rejoicings, and sorrowings, there 
is the Home of Peace, the sphere of angelic service. 
Thus he is fortified to give up, when he has to give 
up, “not grudgingly, or of necessity.” When pain 
comes to him he feels the smart of it. The Christian 
is not turned into a Stoic. From his heart the ery 
of human sorrow goes up to God, and the natural 
cry, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
But even while he’ suffers, he hears in his heart the 
echo of a voice that once said, ‘“ Be of good cheer: it 
is I, be not afraid.” He learns to say, and to mean 
it as he says it, “ Thy will, not mine, be done.” So 
in the great sorrows of life he is able to meet his 
brethren with a smile of resignation. Much is lost, 
but the best is not lost. And what seems lost is 
only removed for a little while. The Father “doeth 
all things well.” “The Saviour cannot pass away, 
and with Him lives our joy.” 

And in the minor trials of life the cheerfulness 
shines out. There may be distress and something of 
heart-pang from time to time. But there is noanger. 
Sullen discontent does not bring its cloud upon the 
heart nor its shadow over the brow. This wish must 
be given up, this hope must be renounced. It is 
renounced not grudgingly, not with the clinging of 
a self-willed spirit, but freely, cheerfully. My Father 
wills it; and I willit. I feel the smart, but I love 
to yield to His will. 

And in the voluntarily giving up, of self-denial 
in the course of daily duty, there is the same pleasant 
cheerfulness. To silence a wrong word, to curb a 
temper, to stamp out an evil wish, to banish a vain 
ambition, to renounce an unhealthy indulgence—in 
a word, to take up the cross daily—is noteasy. It 
involves a struggle and some pang of pain. But the 
child of God, in whom dwells as in a holy temple 
the Holy Spirit of God—the child of God who has 
voluntarily dedicated himself to his Father's service, 
does not grudge such struggles or such petty smarts. 
He loves his Father, and delights to do His will. He 
belongs to the Lord Jesus, and is glad to be able to 
bear something for His dear sake. 

But it would be a very morbid view of Christian 
life to look upon it chiefly as a life of giving up. It 
has a brighter office—that of giving. It is more 
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blessed to give than to receive. He whose heart is in 
union with the Lord Jesus shares with Him the joy 
of constantly giving. 

That great and original thinker, the late F. D. 
Maurice, has pithily observed, “As long as we look 
upon God as an Exactor not a Giver, exactors and 
not givers shall we be.” There seem to be always 
two sets of people in the world—the exactors and 
the givers. We know the exactors, do we not? They 
are always crying out, “Think of me, remember my 
claims. Look after me. Give me just what I want, 
just what I like.” Their principal language is that 
of the daughter of the horse-leech, “Give, give !” 

Perhaps we have some of them among our readers, 
grown men and women, fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men who read the most advanced literature of the 
period, and move in the most refined society, and yet 
never have got beyond the exacting stage, and are 
always in some form or another opening those in- 
satiable maws and crying, “Give me more—more 
money, more admiration, more enjoyment.” Are there 
not discontented grumblers who are always grumbling 
because they are always wanting to get? And if we 
know the exactors, we know the givers too—those 
who have reached the higher stage of the sweet- 
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singing mother-bird who spends her life in bringing 
and giving what the others take. Do we not knoy, 
in every home and in every circle, such givers who 
forget self in the busy, happy interest of trying to 
think of everyone else? Perhaps we may say that jin 
each of us there are the two tendencies—the tendency 
to exact, and the tendency to give. In proportion as 
the exacting instinct yields to the giving instinct, 
the spirit of glad cheerfulness increases. The hungry, 
eager, craving, greedy heart is never happy. In giving 
is the true joy of life. And he who knows God as a 
Giver becomes a giver. Leave behind your hard 
views of God as only an impersonation of material 
laws, your hard views of God as only a stern Judge; 
open your heart to Him as Father, Saviour, Comforter, 
Take home to yourself God’s great gift of His only 
begotten Son. Believe more and more firmly as a 
reality for yourself, “God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven me; He gives me His Holy Spirit to help 
my infirmities; He gives me His tenderest love and 
sympathy here on earth ; He gives me eternal life in 
heaven.” Then as you believe in these gifts you will 
delight in giving when you can, and in giving up 
when you ought. You will gladly spend and be 
spent in the service of the Great Giver. 


So $$ ——_— 


NOT BEYOND REMEDY. 


BY MARY CAPES, 


CHAPTER I. 

HIRTY years ago, in the flowery 
month of June, James Drayton, 
the only son of one of the richest 
manufacturers in the big midland 
town of Mendham, married Miss 

Helena Amy Barton, who was 

only child of one of its best known 

and most successful doctors. 
On that sunny summer’s day 
it seemed as though no young 
man and maiden could have ever turned from 
the altar as man and wife to face a future holding 
a greater promise of happiness and plenty. On their 
horizon there lay not even the shadow of a cloud. 

After a honeymoon spent in luxurious travelling on 
the Continent, they returned to live in a good house 
a mile or so out of the town, where a large garden, 
plenty of servants, carriages, and horses, allowed them 
to enjoy both town and country pleasures with the 
greatest ease and comfort. 

Two children were born, healthy fine boys, both of 
them—strong of limb, bright, lively little fellows, 
unusually good-looking and robust. 

Of course, by this time the couple, as others do, 
had discovered that it was possible to disagree on 
some points; but on this there could be but one 
opinion, and both father and mother were intensely 











proud of their two bonny boys. When Johnnie, the 
younger one, was about a year old, two events 
happened in the Drayton family. 

James Drayton was the only son of the house, but 
he had one sister who, after the death of her mother, 
had kept her father’s house for years. An uD 
fortunate love affair in her early youth had prevented 
her marrying. She was no longer young now, being 
not far off forty, and was looked upon as a confirmed 
old maid by all her friends and relations. 

Old Mr. Drayton’s health was failing ; and, with 
his daughter, he went to Italy for the winter. 

And there they met a Mr. Mayne, a man of good 
property in Sussex, and saw a great deal of him, He 
was a widower, with one boy of ten years old—a 
pleasant, cultivated, kindly natured man, of delicate 
health. He and Bessie Drayton took to one another 
greatly—he being attracted by her devotion to her 
tiresome father—for Mr. Drayton was not a man 
whom illness improved—and she finding his ready 
sympathy shown with tact and kindness, his talk 
about books, pictures, and other kindred subjects, 
very charming, when she was free from her nursing 
duties. 

Mendham was not at all a cultivated town in those 
days ; money-making was the principal object of most 
of its inhabitants. Old Mr. Drayton had a very poor 
opinion of literature and art, and thought little more 
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of science, except in so far as it was needed in the 
construction of the machinery by which his money 
was made; but from their mother his children in- 
herited other tastes. 

After a six-weeks’ stay, the old man made up his 
mind suddenly that he would go home at once, 
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It was decided between them that he should follow 
her to England when she had had time to prepare her 
father; but that task she was never called upon to 
perform. 

Within a week’s time of their home-coming, Mr. 
Drayton died of acute bronchitis : the result of cold 

















“She grew deeply interested in them.”—p. 651. 


Bessie, dreading the long journey in the cold—for it 
was only the end of January—tried to persuade him 
to stop a little longer, but not a word would he hear. 
And in the end he paid for his obstinacy with his 
life. 

The very morning before the Draytons left, Mr. 
Mayne asked Bessie to be his wife, and she—though 
with a great dread of what her father might say— 
accepted him, 


and exposure during their crossing while a strong 
east wind was blowing in the Channel. Nothing 
would induce him to go down below or to take any 
extra precautions, and his temper was so truly awful 
that there was no approaching him on any subject. 
His daughter could only imagine that there were 
business difficulties connected with certain letters he 
had received. 
The conjecture proved only too true. 
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When Mr. Mayne came to Mendham, soon after old 
Mr. Drayton’s funeral, it was to find that Bessie, far 
from possessing the very comfortable fortune every- 
one had always thought would be hers, would be 
absolutely penniless. Unknown even to his son, the 
old man had been speculating wildly of late. His 
daughter's money—or what should have been hers— 
was hopelessly gone. 

Of course she would have given up her lover, but 
Mr. Mayne laughed at the mere idea, and six months 
afterwards they were quietly married, and started for 
the bridegroom’s house in Sussex. 

Mrs. Mayne was a happy, contented bride. in spite of 
her somewhat mature age; the one bitter drop in her 
cup was her brother’s unfortunate position. 

Of course the business had suffered severely after 
Mr. Drayton's death, but James had set himself 
bravely to work—he reduced his expenses in every 
possible way, and devoted himself to it. He was 
just beginning to see his way a little when fresh 
troubles came. A commercial treaty with a foreign 
Power affected the trade of the town very much, and 
his wife’s father died suddenly, leaving most of his 
money-—which did not prove to be as much as had 
been supposed—to his second wife and her small 
children. 

For another miserable year James Drayton struggled 
on, then he gave in. 

Bankruptcy stared him in the face; he had made 
up his mind that it was hopelessly inevitable, when 
his brother-in-law came forward, and put out a 
generous helping hand. 

He lent him money that enabled him to pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, thereby giving what meant 
more than life itself to the sensitive, honourable 
man who had made such a brave stand ; and later on 
he found him work for the future—work by which, in 
far less time than he had hoped, James Drayton man- 
aged to pay off his debt to his sister’s husband. 

Mr. Mayne had inherited from his mother’s father 
4 mill in the big, smoky cloth-manufacturing town of 
Stanworth, in the north. An old uncle of his also 
possessed other property there of the same kind ; his 
nephew was his acknowledged heir; but Mr. Mayne 
hated business of all sorts; his health was failing 
more and more too. Just in the nick of time his 
manager died; he asked his brother-in-law to go to 
Stanworth and take matters in hand. 

James Drayton went, and within a few months he 
came back to Mendham for a day or two, fetched his 
wife and family—much to Mrs. Drayton’s disgust— 
and his native place saw no more of him. 

By that time Mrs. Drayton was more or less of a 
confirmed invalid—in her own estimation, at least: 
other people were not quite so sure of the fact. 

At the time of her father-in-law’s death she was 
again expecting an addition to her family. When the 
poor little stranger came into the world, it was a 
girl—the first little daughter, but a poor, sickly, puny 
little baby, with wistful dark eyes and tiny curls of 
shady hair. Mrs. Drayton did not get over her con- 
finement as quickly as usual. She had taken her 
misfortunes very badly from the first, proving herself 
but an indifferent helpmeet for her brave husband. 
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She lay on the sofa a good deal, and cried in a weak, 
querulous way, refusing to take any comfort in her 
baby-girl. The doctor, who was an old friend, did his 
best to rouse her ; her husband gave her all the atten. 
tion in his power; a cheerful old servant, who was 
nurse to the children and maid to their mother now 
that she was forced to do without the luxury of a 
personal attendant, looked after her day and night, 
but never again did she take up life and its duties 
with any vigour, thougl., as time went on, child after 
child was born to the couple in their new home, 
—hearty. strong children, too, like the two first boys, 

As for the puny girl born in that first bitter year 
of calamity, she, too, grew well and strong, after a 
time, but, in some strange way, her weak-minded 
mother always associated her with the loss of money 
and position. 

She was not actually unkind to the child, but poor 
little Nelly was never a favourite, and she understood 
it only too well. After her came another girl, then 
a boy ; two more girls, another boy ; and finally, some 
years afterwards, a girl, a delicate puny child as 
Neliy had been, but far prettier. 

Mrs. Drayton could see nothing but unfortunate 
plainness in her eldest daughter's dark eyes and red- 
brown hair, but the little maiden held a very warm 
place in her father’s heart. She was a clever, bright 
child, too, and after a bit Mr. Drayton sent her toa 
good school. 

“Her mother does not want her yet—she shall be 
well-educated ; then, later on, she can teach some of 
the little ones,” he said to his great friend and crony, 
Dr. Cartwright, to whom he had confided how much 
he was worried at times by his wife’s unfairness to 
Nelly, and the child’s wistful attempts to win her 
mother's love. 

So Nelly went to school, and enjoyed it immensely, 
making friends and working hard. 

Every summer and winter she came home for her 
holidays, and delighted her father with her progress; 
while even her mother thought the money well spent 
with the prospect of finding her an efficient governess 
for the younger ones in a few years’ time. 

Nelly was quite content with the prospect, and 
never thought it rather hard that the family trip to 
the seaside should not fit in with her home-comings, 
or that the frocks and finery bestowed on her were 
always very limited in both quantity and quality; 
money being more needed to clothe the; pretty little 
children who made such a charming picture round 
their mother’s couch when visitors came. 

Once, and once only, did the child have a real time 
of thorough pleasure. Again and again her aunt, 
Mrs. Mayne, had asked to have her for a few weeks at 
the Sussex home; but Mrs. Drayton had always 
found some good reason for refusing. At last she 
appealed to her brother, with the result that Nelly’s 
next summer holidays were spent at Brookhurst, and 
that happy six weeks became her one memory of per- 
fect unmitigated bliss. 

For a day or two she was rather shy and uneasy 
with the little-known uncle and aunt. Mr. Mayne’s 
health had failed a good deal, and he had consequently 
never dared face the cold smoky atmosphere of 
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Starmouth. His wife had been able to pay but a 
very few and far between visits to her own family 
for some years past ; but Nelly’s heart was warm—her 
affections were easily won; in a very short time she 
was devoted to her aunt, and very fond of her uncle. 

Bernard Mayne, the only child of the house. was at 
home that summer, getting over the effects of a bad 
accident at Oxford. 

Something about Nelly attracted him, and the child 
of twelve and this young fellow of twenty were soon 
fast friends. 

Being debarred, for the time, from much active 
exercise, he was willing enough to take her about the 
lovely country round his home, initiating the eager 
child into some of the mysteries of nature. 

From his father he had inherited a strong taste for 
flowers and a liking for all living creatures. At first, 
it must be confessed, Nelly did not quite like having 
spiders, beetles, caterpillars, even efts and lizards, put 
calmly into the palm of her hand; but she soon got 
used to it, and grew deeply interested in them, 
managing, during those blissful weeks, to pick up a 
goodly show of knowledge. 

After she left, she and “Cousin” Bernard, 1s she 
called him, though they were in reality no kin to one 
another, kept up a correspondence for some time. 
Later on, Bernard Mayne went abroad, making a 
voyage to Australia, then returning to find his father 
a confirmed invalid, a martyr to chronic asthma and 
bronchitis, forced to spend every winter in Italy or 
Southern France. 

Nelly stopped writing, stung by a most unkind 
remark of her mother’s to the effect that clever young 
men such as Bernard Mayne could not possibly care 
for letters from a mere school-girl. Bernard won- 
dered a little why his last letter remained unan- 
swered, but, naturally enough, in the many interests 
of his life very soon forgot his school-girl friend, more 
or less. 

Years went on. Nelly Drayton finished her educa- 
tion, and went home to take her place as eldest 
daughter of the house. It was not an easy life, but 
she had her father’s knack of facing difficulties 
bravely. Her mother was neither kind nor sym- 
pathetic, but she was willing enough to let her 
daughter take more and more responsibilities, so long 
as her own comfort and pleasure were made the first 
consideration in the house by Nelly, as it had been for 
years past by her husband and Hannah, the old ser- 
vant, who was still with them. 

So by degrees Nelly became housekeeper, governess, 
and general manager ; andit was hard work. But for 
Hannah it would have been harder still. Much as 
she cared for her mistress, she had some love, too, for 
the girl whose somewhat forlorn infancy had been 
passed in her care, and Nelly knew that she could 
always rely upon the old nurse in any difficulty. 

Very few treats or holidays ever fell to her share, 
but she had a bright strong nature, and though she 
was decidedly hot-tempered at times, she cultivated no 
sense of injury, and went on steadily with her everlast- 
ing round of duties, any slight feeling of depression. 
or wish for anything beyond her present life, chased 
away by a few words of appreciation from he: father. 
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Mr. Drayton had become a very quiet, self-contained 
man, and since his wife had proved herself a failure 
as companion and helpmeet, he had taken to various 
scientific studies, which he carried on in his library, 
and he mostly met his family only at meal-times. 

Nevertheless, he was to a certain extent aware of 
the worth of his eldest daughter, and now and then 
even he went so far in his own mind as to think 
Nelly deserved a little more in the way of pleasure 
suited to her age. Still, these ideas had borne no 
fruit, and it was not till the girl was twenty-three, 
and her next sister, Eva—a very pretty girl, well 
aware of the fact—was beginning to clamour for 
more of the fun she thought due to her eighteen 
years, that chance at last broke the monotony of the 
last five. That spring, Mr. Mayne died. His widow, 
worn out by long nursing, was showing strong signs 
of delicacy of lungs. She had no children of her 
own, but from the first her stepson had been devoted 
to her. He was a man of over thirty now, but he 
had never actually gone in for any profession, and of 
late had spent most of his time at home, helping in 
the work of nursing his father. But though without 
a definite profession, he had many tastes and pursuits. 
He wrote a great deal, was well known in scientific 
circles, and led anything but an idle or useless life. 

When it was decided that Mrs. Mayne must certainly 
not risk the cold of an English winter after the many 
she had spent abroad, Bernard made up his mind at 
once that he would take her to some place not con- 
nected with the memory of his father. 

His mother agreed that it should be so; only, now 
that she was free after so many years, she would like 
first to go to her brother’s house at Stanworth, and 
make the acquaintance of all the nephews and nieces 
she had not yet seen. 

The two elder boys were no longer at home: one 
being in London, the other out at the Cape; but the 
younger ones were still in Stanworth, and all the girls 
were at home. Bernard, too, who was now owner of 
his father’s property, wanted to see Mr. Drayton on 
business ; so one bright September morning he and 
Mrs. Mayne started together for the North Country. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Ou, Nelly! must we do lessons all the same while 
Aunt Bessie and Cousin Bernard are here?” 

“Well, not just the same, perhaps, but we must not 
give them up entirely, Molly—that would not do at all 
for Connie and Lil, with their examinations coming on 
after Christmas, you know ; and besides, Aunt Bessie is 
not strong. She may not care to have so many nieces 
hovering round her all day.” 

“But I don’t want to be with Aunt Bessie much—I 
only want a holiday.” 

“A holiday! after all you have had! You lazy 
child! Why, we have not been working again a fort- 
night yet. Well, we will see—we must be guided by 
circumstances.— Yes, what is it, Eva?” Nelly Drayton 
looked up as she spoke from the exercise she was 
correcting. 

“Good gracious! what a priggish remark: Was it 
for your benefit, Molly? You certainly are growing 4 
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terrible old maid, Nelly! The present circumstances 
are that mamma wants to speak to you—something 
about the dinner, I believe—and you are to go at once.” 
Eva spoke gaily; there was no malice in her words, 
she meant nothing by them; still, an hour later, as 
Nelly ran up to her own room to change her dress 
ready for the expected arrival, they recurred to her 


memory. 

This bedroom of hers—all to herself—was the eldest 
sister's one luxury. It was not large or luxuriaatly 
furnished ; it was up at the top of the tall town-built 
house ; but it was her own. To it she always came for 
the few minutes of the day she could ever call her 


own. 

Now she went straight to the glass, and looked at 
herself earnestly for a moment or two. 

A dim suspicion had afflicted her now and then of 
late that there was some truth in Eva’s words—she 
was in actual fact growing slightly old-maidish. 


—— 
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“She was battling with all her miztht against the feeling she 
could not quite understand.”- p. 653, 
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“ Well, I suppose it can’t be helped.” she thought, 
with a sigh, 1s she turned away from the glass, “J 
expect it is my fate.” 

Nevertheless. the girl who went forward so eagerly 
to greet her aunt looked neither priggish nor old- 
maidish. 

Mr. Drayton had gone to meet the travellers at the 
station, and leaving Bernard to see after the luggage, 
he had brought his sister straight home. 

* Here, Nelly, take your aunt up to the drawing. 
room at once—she is quite worn-out with the journey 
and will be all the better for some tea at once.—You 
will find Amy up there, Bessie.” 

Nelly did as she was told, after a warm greeting 
from Mrs. Mayne, then she ran down again just as 
Bernard appeared at the top of the steps. 

“Nelly!” she heard him say eagerly. “Is it Nelly? 
—my old friend Nelly?” 

“No,” Eva answered him, blushing a rosy red, and 
looking quite lovely as she held out her 
hand. ‘I am Eva --here is Nelly.” 

‘At 

Something in the tone of that one little 
monosyllable took all the brightness out 
of the face that met his glance as he turned. 
He greeted her kindly enough, but Nelly 
could not help noting that the instant 
after he had spoken to her and Molly. 
he moved towards Eva again, and it hurt 
her a little; for round the thought of once 
more meeting the hero of that blissful six 
weeks had clustered, half-unconsciously to 
herself, many a romantic fancy. 

They all went up to the drawing-room 
together, where Eva sat down and poured 
out the tea, while Bernard greeted Mrs. 
Drayton as she lay on the couch, placed in 
the warmest, most comfortable corner of 
the room, then waited on the two ladies 
with easy pleasant deference, while he 
talked gaily to Lil ad Molly, and looked 
with evident admiration at the pretty tea- 
maker. 

Somehow or other, Nelly felt “out of it”; 
she hated herself for the feeling ; but still, 
try as she would, she could not choke it 
back. 

Afternoon tea was an unusual luxury for 
the school-room party; in fact, Connie and 
Lil were generally out at some of the 
numerous lectures and classes they at- 
tended, and Nelly as a rule took Molly for 
a walk at that time, fitting it in so that 
she could call for the others and make 
them go too. if possible. Mrs. Drayton 
would have almost thought the end of the 
world was coming if her dainty little tea- 
table had not been set in its accustomed 
corner at the usual time; and since Eva 
had come out, and given up all pretence 
at the learning she cordially hated, she 
generally shared her mother's tea, and 
helped to entertain an occasional caller. 

Owing to his wife's il.-health and Mr. 
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Drayton's very strong resolution to keep strictly with- 

in an income decidedly limited for so large a family, 
they had never entertained at all; and in a northern 
manufacturing town such as Stanworth, where lavish 
expenditure and display were the rule, not the excep- 
tion, that meant little or no society. 

Mr. Drayton had made a few friends congenial to 
himself—men who, like him, devoted their evenings 
and leisure hours to scientific research. The rector’s 
wife, the doctor's wife, and a few ladies of similar 
standing, who called now and again at afternoon tea- 
time, quite satisfied Mrs. Drayton’s requirements in 
the social line. 

As for Nelly, when she left school her ideas on the 
subject had not been inquired into by either father or 
mother, and the girl fitted quickly into the post of 
unpaid governess and housekeeper ready for her. 

It was only now, when Eva had grown up and had 
taken to grumbling considerably, that Mrs. Drayton 
had roused a little out of her apathy, and begun to 
think with some little pride of her pretty daughter ; 
and, in consequence, to wonder what could be done to 
give her a fair chance for the future. She had even 
gone so far as to talk to her eldest daughter on the 
subject, totally ignoring the fact that Nelly too, in 
spite of her twenty-three years, might have some 
wishes on the subject of parties and dances. 

And Nelly listened calmly and quietly—as she 
always did—to her mother. She had quite accepted 
the fact of Mrs. Drayton’s indifference to and little 
affection for herself, and grown used to i*. 

They had discussed with interest more than once— 
as women will do—what chances Eva could have of 
meeting eligible young men, and now, as Nelly sat 
by the farthest window, her cup in her hand, she 
noted that her mother glanced again from Bernard 
Mayne to Eva at the tea-table. Instantly Nelly took- 
in the meaning of that look. It was too obvious: 
could anyone possibly be more eligible? 

Nelly jumped up, possessed all of a sudden by some 
queer unreasoning feeling : jealousy—envy—she did 
not know what. 

“ Eva,” she said, going quickly to the table, “ give 
me a cup of tea for father. I daresay he would like 
some.” 

“Father? Why, I thought he said he must go back 
to the office for an hour.” 

“He has not, then—at least, I heard him down-stairs 
just now.” 

“All right; but I am afraid it is rather weak by 
this time.” 

“Fill this up, then. 
it.” 

Once safely outside the door, with the cup of half- 
cold tea in her hand, Nelly paused. 

She had felt that get out of the room she must 
somehow, let the pretext be true or false. 

It was true that she had heard her father, but it 
had been his closing of the front door, his rapid foot- 
steps down the flagged pathway to the street, that 
had caught her ear ; and she knew it. 

After a moment she went slowly up-stairs to her 
own room. 

This time she did not look in the glass, but putting 


I have not drunk much of 
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the untasted tea on the table, sat down in a chair by 
the open window. 

It was not a very charming prospect at which she 
gazed—mostly slates and chimneys, with here and 
there a glimpse of a dusty bit of garden ; but at least 
there was the sky, for the house stood high. The sun 
was getting low, sinking behind a big factory, and 
tinting the haze of smoke (that even the freshest 
northerly breezes never blew quite away) with a rich 
dusty gold colour. 

Nelly rested her arms on the sill, and gazed as she 
had done many and many a time. She was battling 
with all her might against the feeling she could not 
quite understand. 

“How horrid lam! What has come tome? It is 
hateful, detestable of me! What a mean, jealous fool 
I must be! Why shouldn’t he like her? She is so 
pretty, so bright, while I—I——-” she thought. 

And, foolish as it may seem, at this point of her 
self-reproach poor Nelly dropped her head on her arm, 
and indulged in a good fit of crying, after which she 
felt better; and when a call came for her to go and 
show Mrs. Mayne to her room, she ran down-stairs 
quite her usuai cheerful self. She helped her aunt to 
unpack, talking brightly all the time, then flew down 
to the kitchen to see that the cook—used only to large 
carly dinners of joints and vegetables, big puddings 
and pies—had not quite lost her head under the un- 
wonted experience of sending up a proper late dinner. 
Hannah, the faithful old servant, who was still with 
them, always prepared the small dainty dishes Mrs. 
Drayton liked, but naturally the cook could not be 
expected to take a hint from a fellow-servant who 
was almost one of the family. Hannah, and her 
position in the house—though, as a matter of fact, she 
gave herself few airs, and on the whole behaved most 
judiciously—was one of Nelly’s numerous domestic 
difficulties: an unending one. In this particular 
instance she had surmounted it by consulting Hannah 
on one or two points in which her own knowledge of 
a proper dinner was deficient, and retailing the in- 
formation later on as though it came out of a 
cookery-book. 

Luckily for Nelly, though she might be growing 
old-maidish, she had plenty of fun in her, and could 
be amused by many a little incident that would have 
depressed a more anxious housekeeper. 

Finding things going smoothly after having, by 
good luck, just saved cook from putting caster sugar 
instead of salt into the soup, she mounted once more 
to her own lofty domain, and quickly got herself into 
her one evening dress—not a very brilliant or becom- 
ing specimen of the dressmaker’s art. She ran down 
again just in time to join the rest of the party as they 
went down-stairs. 

Of course, she sat at the other end of the long table, 
opposite her father. and Bernard should have been 
naturally on her right hand, but, either by accident 
or intention, he sat down by Eva, whom he had es- 
corted down-stairs ; and Bob, the elder of the two boys 
at home. took the place that should have been his. 

Nelly made up her mind that it was all the better, 
perhaps, as it left her more free to carve and keep an 
eye on the one servant who’waited, while Hannah was 
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up-stairs looking after her mistress’s -equirements ; 
but it was rather slow work. 

Bob was of an age when some young men think 
talking to sisters quite unnecessary. He was twenty- 
one, was a clerk in a big bank, and was worth a good 
deal in his own opinion. 

Mr. Drayton talked to his sister in a low voice of 
old times and old friends. 

Molly, on Nelly’s other side, enjoyed herself silently. 
It was her first experience of a late dinner, and she 
was possibly a little awed, for she was only nine years 
old; but the others, including Arthur, a cheeky school- 
boy of thirteen, kept up a brisk fire of lively nonsense, 
in which Nelly could not join much, and it seemed to 
her that her one or two :*ttempts fell flat. 

After dinner Mrs, Drayton sent down a message 
that she would be glad to talk to Mrs. Mayne quietly 
for an hour,.so Nelly escorted her aunt up-stairs, 
settled her in a comfortable arm-chair. and fulfilled 
some of her mother’s numerous requirements. Though 
Mrs. Drayton had no special love for her eldest 
daughter, she had no scruple in claiming many 
services from her. 

When at last Nelly was free to go back to the 
dining-room, she found it empty, and heard shrieks 
of laughter proceeding from the school-room next 
door. 

Her entrance was greeted by groans and ayonised 
entreaties to her not to spoil the fun. 

“We realiy can’t do any lessons this evening, 
Nelly,” said little Molly, coming up to her. “Cousin 
Bernard is teaching us such a jolly new game!” 

* Yes ; but, Molly dear, you must not stay up much 
later, or I shall have you ill to-morrow.” 

Molly was very delicate, in spite of her high spirits, 
and gave her eldest sister many an anxious moment. 

“ What nonsense, Nelly!” said Eva, coming up, and 
speaking in a low emphatic tone. ‘“ Do for goodness’ 
sake go away. and leave us free to have a lively 
evening for once in a way. I’m sure it is not often 
we have the chance.” 

* Yes, Nell, you may as well hook it; we are on the 
rampage to-night. See, even the grand Bob is joining 
in the fray,” said Arthur. 

And Nelly allowed herself to be gently pushed out 
and the door closed upon her—no one seemed to 
think of asking her to join in the fun—just as Connie 
came flying across the room. 

“Why doesn’t Nelly come and play too? She loves 
games like this, you know, Eva, and she is always so 
clever at them.” 

“You had better not ask her. or she will make you 
all leave off and begin lessons, and send Molly to 
bed. She is really too priggish and old-maidish for 
anything just now.” 

“Rubbish! How can you be so unfair, Eva?” 

“What is the matter? Anything wrong?” asked 
Bernard, coming towards them. 

“Oh no! Only Connie mak‘ ¢ a fuss about Nelly.” 

“At any rate, I shall go and ask her,” Connie said. 
But in a few minutes she was back again. 

“No; she is copying something for father, and says 
she would like to be quiet for a bit.” 

“There !” cried Eva, “didn’t I say so? I am sure 
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she would be quite shocked at such a game ag 
this!” 

Connie wisely held her tongue ; she knew by sad 
experience that it was quite hopeless to expect any 
kind of fairness or generosity from Eva. An hour or 
more later Bernard Mayne went into Mr. Drayton’s 
study, to find Nelly still sitting writing from her 
father’s dictation. 

“Had enough of those noisy young people, Mayne? 
You would like a chat, I expect. Sit down, and let 
us really know one another.” 

Bernard looked at Nelly, but her father saw the 
glance, and answered for her— 

“Oh, Nelly won’t mind; she is just on the point 
of going.—You can put those papers away, my dear. 
That will do for to-night; only be sure and copy that 
paper with the quotation for me.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

Nelly rose, carefully arranged the scattered sheets 
of manuscript around her, and put them into a 
drawer ; then with one she had kept out in her hand 
she came to Mr. Drayton, kissed him fondly, and 
quietly left the room, 

Bernard took the comfortable arm-chair his host 
offered him, and sat for some minutes without 
speaking. 

He had come in with the intention of having a 
business talk, but for the moment he could not begin. 
He was thinking of Nelly, and his thoughts ran thus : 
“What a queer unfriendly kind of girl she seems 
to be! And: bad-tempered into the bargain, I should 
guess. Very different from the good-natured, bright, 
intelligent child I remember !” 

Nelly went to the drawing-room, to find her aunt 
listening to Molly’s eager chatter. 

The child’s eyes looked too large and bright. The 
elder sister knew well that to-morrow would see her 
depressed and miserable with the headache that was 
always the result of any extra excitement. But, for 
the moment, she felt as though she could not act the 
part of kill-joy again. Eva's talk, the experience of 
the evening, rankled still. 

So she sat down and waited a little. 

The child was describing the game Cousin Bernard 
had been teaching them, and Mrs. Mayne sat listening. 
a smile on her face. She was very fond of children. 

“ And they all liked it, Aunt Bessie—Eva, and Lil, 
and Connie, and Arthur ; even Bob played, too.” 

“And Nelly? Didn’t she play too?” 

“Oh no. Eva said she didn’t want to.” 

“Did not want to play? How was that, Nelly? 
Don’t you condescend to such frivolities, my dear?” 
Mrs. Mayne held out her hand to her eldest niece as 
she spoke. “Come here, child. I have scarcely spoken 
to you yet. And what has become of all the others!” 

“Connie and Lil are getting ready for a German 
lesson they have to-morrow. Arthur is with them in 
the schoolroom, I expect, unless he has gone to bed. 
Eva has gone to mamma, and I think I heard Bob go 
out.” 

“And this child? Ought she not to be in bed too?” 

“Yes, she ought.-—-Molly, you really must go now. 
Say ‘Good-night’ to Aunt Bessie, and I will come 
and turn up the gas for you.” 


























Molly made a grimace of disgust, but did as she 
was told. 

“J shall not be a minute ; then I will come and take 
you to your room, if you like, Aunt Bessie,” Nelly 
said, as she led off her unwilling little victim. 

“J am not in any hurry for bed, Nelly,” Mrs. 
Mayne said, when she came back. “Bernard will be 
up presently, I fancy, to see after me. Come and sit 
here; I want to have a little talk with you. It is so 
strange to be amongst you all again. I have so often 
wondered how you were all growing up. You don’t 
look very well yourself, my dear.” 

“Don’t I? Oh, Aunt Bessie! am I getting to look 
very old, and horrid, and old-maidish ?” 

The words burst from Nelly’s lips before she could 
help it. The moment they were ont she turned 
crimson. It was so silly, so childish! What would 
her aunt think of her? 

But Mrs. Mayne only put her hand up, and turned 
her niece’s face so that she could look full into it. 

“What makes you say that? Who has been calling 
you old-maidish, Nelly? The boys, or i 

“Your mother,” were the words on Mrs. Mayne’s lips, 
but she did not quite like to speak them. Even in 
the few hours she had been in the house she had 
discovered that’ Nelly was no greater favourite now 
with her mother than she had been in old days. 

“No, it is only Eva; but still, I think they all have 
the same idea, and it 7s a little hard! I try so much 
to do all I can for them. I——” 

* And you look as though the trying was rather too 
much for you; but I don’t think you need make your- 
self unhappy about that, Nelly. Eva is young and 
foolish. I see nothing very prim or old-maidish 
about you yet. It is not worth crying about, dear. 
Think, what would they all do without you?” 

Mrs. Mayne put her arm round her niece, and Nelly 
let her head fall on her kindly bosom, while her 
aching heart relieved itself by a few quiet tears. 

Aunt Bessie stroked the curly hair softly. Her 
own heart was beating in sympathy with this girl, 
who, with all the cares of a big household on her 
shoulders, no doubt often craved for a little support 
and motherly love to fall back upon. 

“Tam very silly,” Nelly said at last, raising her 
head. 

“Oh, well ! we are all silly at times. I fancy life 
would be very monotonous if wisdom only guided 
usalways. Don’t let it conquer you, though, Nelly. 
Keep yourself up to the point, though old-maidishness 
may be the result. You will gain nothing by shirk- 
ing difficulties. Your letters have told me something 
about them, but I should like to know a little more, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Mayne’s words were not particularly sym- 
pathetic, but there was something in the tone of her 
voice, the tenderness of her touch, that gave Nelly 
the mental tonic she wanted. 

“Mind? Ohno! I only wish I could come and 
talk to you sometimes, Aunt Bessie.” 

“Tell me, then ; your mother—forgive me if I hurt 
you—but is it no use talking to her?” 

“None et all. It won’t hurt me, Aunt Bessie—you 
say itis be ter not toshirk things. That isa difficulty 
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I have found and got used to. It is hopeless to expect 
that mamma will ever care much for me now.” 

Nelly’s tears had stopped, her voice sounded clear 
and steady, she was once more her usual practical, 
unsentimental self. 

Under tkat self there was plenty of romance hidden 
—the real true feeling that lies deep in the heart of 
many a girl—but it was not often allowed to see even 
the tiniest bit of light; and of the sentiment that so 


_ often does duty for the deeper sense she had but little, 


and was inclined to be slightly impatient of it in 
her mother and her sister Eva, who were both richly 
endowed in that respect. 

“And your father? 
difficulty ?” 

“Oh yes; father is very good to me, but I don't like 
to bother him more than I can help. He has a great 
deal to worry him, I know—there are so many of us. 
I like him to be comfortable when he is at home.” 

It was strange to note how the Drayton family 
spoke of their parents. It was as “mamma” and 
“father”: not one of them ever said ‘“ mother.” 
Somehow the primitive word did not seem to suit the 
languid invalid lying on a couch, carefully got up in 
elegant tea-gown. 

“ You are a true woman, Nelly—anything to spare a 
man, I see. But don’t let it go too far, my dear, or 
you may do more harm than good. Surely his child- 
ren ought not to be too much for him.” The child- 
less woman sighed as she finished. 

Nelly heard the sigh, and understood ; she took her 
aunt’s hand, and stroked it tenderly. 

“T wish I were your child,” she said softly. 

“T wish you were, Nelly. I used to long so for a 
little daughter of my own; and your uncle would so 
much have liked one too.” 

There was a moment or two's silence; then Mrs. 
Mayne went on again— 

“What a pretty, bright girl Eva is—so like what 
your mother was at her age. I used to admire her so 
then. PoorAmy! And Connie and Lil are nice honest- 
looking girls too, but Molly is a fragile little mortal.” 

“She is indeed, Aunt Bessie, but she is much stronger 
than she used to be. Dr. Cartwright says he thinks 
she will quite outgrow it in time. Arthur was not at 
all strong at one time, but now he is all right. He is 
a little rough, I am afraid, but he is a good sort of boy 
in his own way.” 

“And Bob? He seems somewhat of a fine gentle- 
man at present. I fancy he is at the time of life 
when elderly aunts don’t count for much.” 

“ Or elderly sisters either, or even young and pretty 
ones. It is a horrid thing to say, but I am afraid Bob 
cares for no one much in the world except himself. 
He is my chief anxiety just now. I feel sure there is 
something wrong with him, but I haven't the faintest 
idea what it is.” 

“Do you mean mentally or bodily?” 

“Mentally. He is all right in health. But you are 
beginning to look so tired, Aunt Bessie; I shall not 


Can’t you go to him with any 


inflict any more of my worries on you to-night. Let 
me take you to your room.” Nelly rose as she spoke. 
“It is quite time you went to bed, mother. You 


have had a very long day.” 
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It was Bernard Mayne who spoke as he came in, and 
he looked at Nelly, not having heard what she said, as 
though she were in the wrong for keeping his mother 
up. 

“Tam going directly, Bernard. Sit down and talk 
to us for a moment first.” 

But Bernard would not; he was very unreasonable, 
but he was provoked with Nelly for what he thought 
her avoidance of him. 

He made his mother take his arm, and led her to the 
door of her room on the floor above. Mrs. Mayne had 
the two other rooms on the drawing-room floor for 
bedroom and “boudoir,” as she insisted on calling her 
own sitting-room. When Nelly would have followed 
her aunt in, he stopped her. 

“No, mother. I know what it will be : you will talk 
for hours, then lie awake half the night.” 

“Good-night, then, my child. We must finish our 
talk another time.” 





CHAPTER III. 
But that time never came; the talk between aunt 
and niece was never resumed from the point they had 
reached that evening. 

The next day it was obvious that Mrs. Mayne had 
managed somehow or other to take cold. She made 
light of it, said it was nothing, and she should be all 
right in a day or two, but at the end of the week 
Bernard insisted on calling in Dr. Cartwright. 

He sent her at once to bed, but it was too late ; the 
inflammation that had already attacked one lung 
increased to such an extent that for several days she 
was in a very critical state indeed. 

Of course the whole household was very much upset, 
and poor Bernard was in a great state of anxiety, for 
he was exceedingly fond of his stepmother. 

Fortunately, Hannah was more free than usual just 
then, as Mrs. Drayton did not think herself in quite 
such an ailing state as she was at times. 

She was a splendid nurse, and Nelly made an able 
assistant whenever she could spare a moment's time. 
The girl would fain have devoted herself entirely to 
the aunt she loved so well. but she could not possibly 
neglect other duties ; so, with her heart in the sick- 
room, she went bravely through her accustomed work 
and housekeeping in the early morning, which in- 
cluded, now, cooking little dainties for the invalid, 
then teaching, mending, walking with Molly, till at 
last, in the evening, she was free to take her share in 
nursing, and sit up half the night, while Hannah 
rested. 

Bernard, wandering restlessly in and out of the 
house at those times when he was not engaged in 
business with Mr. Drayton, saw little of her, and was 
only aware that she was not in his mother’s room 
when he was. 

It was Eva that he generally found there in the 
afternoon—Eva, dressed in a pretty and becoming 
costume, who sat by her aunt’s bedside, and, as Mrs. 
Mayne grew better, read to her in a sweet low voice 
that Bernard thought as charming as its owner. 

That it was no earthly use leaving her to do any 
real service for the sick woman—that she was not to be 
trusted even to give medicine at the right times—were 
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facts he never discovered, and, naturally, Eva did not 
enlighten him. She was fully aware of his admira. 
tion for her, and it flattered her vanity far too much 
to risk any lowering of it. She was equally aware 
that he thought it very strange Nelly did so little for 
her aunt; she quite understood that it added to his 
unreasonable prejudice against her eldest sister. A 
few words from her would have put his ideas a little 
straight on the subject; she knew very well how hard 
it was for Nelly to keep away. A man accustomed 
to plenty of good servants, with no lack of money, no 
need to be careful, would never understand of his own 
accord how much extra work illness in a household 
like the Draytons’ entailed. He had not the faintest 
idea that Nelly did a good bit of the cooking of the 
good dinners he ate every day: that the dainty trays 
brought up to his mother’s room were always arranged 
by her hands. 

Eva knew it well, but the few words were never 
spoken. It was not exactly deliberate malice that 
kept her silent, only it was not worth while, she 
thought; and all the time there was an uneasy 
feeling in her mind that sooner or later he would find 
out, and get to like Nelly better than he did her- 
self. 

She was very well aware that Bernard Mayne's 
ideal woman was not much after the pattern of Miss 
Eva Drayton—many little things he had said in his 
long talks with her had told her that; but, at least, 
she would make hay while the sun shone, and keep 
the admiration she was revelling in as long as pos- 
sible—founded on delusion though it might be. 

After many days of anxiety, at last came the time 
when the invalid was really convalescent, and the 
subject of a suitable place to take her to for the 
winter was broached. 

Bernard and Mr. Drayton had discussed the matter 
all dinner-time. 

Nelly, sitting at the head of the table, had, as usual, 
said very little, but the rest had all joined in listen- 
ing eagerly to Bernard’s descriptions of the various 
lovely spots he had spent winter in of late years. 

Nelly listened, too. What would she not give, she 
thouyrht, to see even one of these? She had never 
yet been out of England ; and, as a matter of fact. had 
not been away from Stanworth for the last three 
years. 

After dinner Bernard went up to his mother, 
taking Molly with him for a few minutes, on her 
way to the drawing-room. 

When he came back again he found Eva waiting 
for him alone. Nelly had gone to get her aunt’s 
supper ready, and the rest to the school-room as usual. 

“Are you coming, Cousin Bernard? Must you go 
to father just yet?” 

“No, not yet. I want to talk to you first, Eva: 
then we will. I have been asking my mother where 
she would like to go to for the winter. I had thought 
she might prefer some place that we had not been to 
before, but it seems she does not mind that, and has 
a fancy herself for Mentone. How would you like 
to come with us? She does not care much about a 
maid, but I think she would very much like a cheer 
ful young companion.” 
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“Oh, Cousin Bernard, how jolly! I should like to. 
immensely, but——” Eva paused. Her face had 
flushed, her eyes sparkled; then a chill thought 
struck her. 

“But what? It would not be very hard work: my 
mother is not exacting. Besides, I know how good 
you have been to her, and I am sure we could make 
you happy. Shall I ask your father about it this 
evening, or would you like a little time to think it 
over?” 

“Ohno. Iam sure I should like tocome. It will 
be splendid to get away from this dull old place—I 
have so little fun here.” 

“All right. Then it is settled. I will go and 
speak to Mr. Drayton now. Then I can tell your 
mother when I go up to say good-night to her. I 
think I heard him say he expected someone to see 
him on business this evening, so I can come to the 
school-room later.” 

Left alone, in spite of the splendid prospect before 
her, Eva’s thoughts were not quite comfortable. She 
was not entirely without conscience, and she was 
well aware that Bernard would expect far more from 
her than she cared to pledge herself to. It would be 
very tiresome to be tied, unable to amuse herself, 
obliged to be at her aunt’s beck and call; she had an 
uneasy feeling that Mrs. Mayne might not quite care 
for her as a companion : still, to go abroad, to have 
achance of sharing in all the gaieties she had read 
about so often and longed for so much! No! she 
teally could not give up such a chance ; she would not 
think of any possible difficulties in the future—she 
would simply make up her mind to enjoy herself as 
much as possible, 

Then came the thought of how she could manage 
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“‘ Sitting so that her aunt could see her face.” 


about her dress ; she must have some new things, and 
her quarter's allowance, only received that very day, 
was all owing to pay bills of which she dared not 
speak. If her father had known that she let herself 
run into debt, he would have been desperately angry, 
she knew well. 

There was nothing for it but to leave them unpaid 
and spend her ready money. That settled in her own 
mind, she began to think of all the pleasures that 
might come, till her heart glowed within her at her 
own mental pictures and fancies ; and when her cousin 
came back, bringing her father’s willing consent, 
she received him with smiles and thanks that made 
her look, to his eyes, more charming than ever. 

There is no knowing what Bernard Mayne might 
have said that evening if Lil had not appeared 
suddenly, with a pressing request for his presence in 
the school-room. 

In after-times how he blessed that timely inter. 
ruption in his heart! 

Meanwhile, Nelly, released from her usual task oi 
writing for her father, was sitting in her aunt’s 
room. 

Mrs. Mayne was lying on a couch by the fire, for 
it was nearly October now, and cold up in that 
northern climate. 

Nelly, on a low stool, was leaning her head against 
the end of the couch, sitting so that her aunt could 
see her face clearly in the firelight. What a good, 
well-cut face it was! with such an honest, steady look 
in the eyes that gazed at the flickering blaze. It was 
an old face, perhaps, for her twenty-four years, with 
lines about the mouth that should not have been 
there, but it was a face for a weak woman to look 
into with trust and a sense of strength and restfulness, 
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They had both been silent for some time. Then 
Mrs. Mayne spoke. She had been telling Nelly of her 
talk with Bernard as to where they should go for the 
winter ; and now she said, in the very words he had 
used to Eva— 

“Nelly, how would you like to go with us?” 

“T—go with you! To Mentone! TolItaly! Oh, 
Aunt Bessie !” 

Nelly could say no more, but she turned her face to 
her aunt—a face so flushed and sparkling that it 
quite transformed her. Anyone used to her usual 
somewhat sad expression would scarcely have recog- 
nised her. 

Mrs. Mayne was quite startled. Bernard had said 
to her more than once what a heavy, dull-looking girl 
Nelly had grown into. If he could only have seen 
her at that moment ! 

“It is France, not Italy, Nelly ; but that is a detail. 
Yes, don’t you think it could be managed somehow ? 
Surely they could do without you for a few months ! 
You are looking very fagged and pale, my child. I 
know very well you have been over-working yourself 
for my benefit. A little rest and pleasure would not 
come amiss, and would do away with the old-maidish- 
ness, too, Nelly. How long is it since you had a 
holiday?” 

“T have not been away from home for more than 
three years, if that is what you mean.” 

“Then you would like it?” 

“Like it! It would be simply heavenly! But it 
is far too good to come true, I know.” 

* Well, at any rate, I shall speak to your father. 
There can be no harm in asking him.” 

“T am afraid he will never agree; but, if he does, 
what will Cousin Bernard say, Aunt Bessie? He does 
not like me, I know.” 

“Nonsense, child ! He will like you fast enough, 
when he comes to know you better. And he will 
only say, as be always does, that I shall do just as I 
like.” 

“Perhaps he would like you to take Eva.” 

“But I want you, Nelly, and I mean to have you, if 
possible ; if not, we might take Eva, perhaps. I hear 
Bernard coming up to say good-night to me. I 
shall tell him about it.” 

Nelly jumped up. 

“ You are not going to run away, child?” 

“T must go and see about your beef-tea. Hannah 
is out to-night.” 

There were two doors to the room, and as Bernard 
came in by one, Nelly disappeared through the other. 
She felt she could not possibly stay and hear how he 
received his mother’s communication. It was just as 
well she did not, perhaps. 

“Nelly? Mother, you have asked Nelly to go with 
us?” 

“Yes—why not? Is there any reason against it? 
I am sure she wants a holiday badly. If ever a girl 
was hard-worked. she is.” 

“Is she? I did not know it; she has not spent 
much of her time with you, at any rate. But it is 
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not that, mother. I asked Eva a couple of hours ago 
if she would care about going, and as she said she 
should be delighted, I went straight to Mr. Drayton 
and told him.” 

“My brother? What did he say?” 

“He agreed at once. Of course, I told him it would 
be no expense to him at all. He said he should be 
very glad for her to have the change. I thought she 
would be just the very companion- for you, mother: 
she is so pretty and bright. It seems to me that she 
has done a good bit of the looking after you, and 
deserves a little reward now.” 

“Yes, she has in a way. I have no particular fault 
to find with her, and—it is rather a man’s reason, my 
boy, but I quite agree with you as to the prettiness 
and brightness. But, oh, Bernard, my poor Nelly! 
If you had only seen her face! What shall I say to 
her?” 

“You need say nothing. I will tell her; leave it 
to me. Here she comes.” 

Nelly, with a tray in her hands, crossed the room 
slowly. 

“Will you bring that little table closer, please 
Cousin Bernard?” 

As he did her bidding, she glanced from one to the 
other. 

“What is it? Is there anything the matter?” 

“Yes, it seems that we have made a mistake—my 
mother and I. She tells me she has asked you to go 
to Mentone, but I had already spoken to Eva: about 
it, and got your father to consent to the arrange- 
ment.” 

Bernard spoke somewhat stiffly. He found it 
rather hard to finish, as he looked at Nelly. She 
stood, the tray in her hands still, facing him, under- 
standing what was coming from his first word. 

Into her eyes there came an expression of passionate 
reproach, but she said no word. She let him con- 
tinue. 

“Tam sorry, Nelly. If I had known, I . 

Then she put the tray down, and, turning abruptly, 
left the room without uttering a sound. Bernard sat 
with his mother while she ate her supper; then, 
when Hannah came in later, he went down-stairs, 
feeling, it must be confessed, a little uncomfortable. 

In the hall he met Nelly. There were red rims 
round her eyes, but she spoke to him steadily. 

“Please don’t tell father or Eva that Aunt Bessie 
asked me to go. There is no need to make them feel 
uncomfortable.” 

“Very well.” Bernard would have said more, but 
she passed him, going quickly up-stairs. That night. 
when Nelly went to her aunt's room to take her 
share of being in readiness lest the invalid might 
want anything, she found Mrs. Mayne still awake. 

Stooping over her, she kissed her fondly. 

“Aunt Bessie, you are worrying about me, I feel 
sure. Never mind; it is all right. After all, per- 
haps they would not have let me go. Do try and 
go to sleep now, or you will be ill again, I know.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MARRIED. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 














HERE is always some- 
thing very joy-inspiring 
in the sight of a wed- 
ding, when it is the 
occasion which unites 
true hearts in hallowed 
bonds and pure affection. 
The music of marriage 
bells has a peculiar sweet- 
ness of its own. As 
it rises and’ falls on 
the ear in joyous 
melody, it seems to 
tell the old story, 
ever new, of that 
mysterious magnetism that draws men and women 
towards each other and knits kindred spirits together 
in a union which death itself cannot dissolve. 

There is a special interest attaching to a Jewish 
wedding. It lacks, indeed, the strongest bond of 
union, that love to Christ which is the sure basis and 
cementing power of Christian marriage; and yet, 
when we remember that the parties to it are the 
lineal descendants of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac 
and Rebecca, of Jacob and Rachel, and that they 
belong to that never-dying race to which the pro- 
mises were made, and of which our Blessed Lord 
came, we feel linked by it to the great and 
memorable past of Old Testament history. 
The simple rites, though not Scriptural, are 
of a venerable antiquity, and may possibly 
reach back to New Testament days and the 
wedding feast at Cana of Galilee. It may, 
then, interest our readers if we offer them an 
account of the nuptial ceremonies as we 
recently witnessed them in a Jewish Syna- 
gogue. They are in the main the same as 
those observed by the Jews in all the 
countries of their dispersion. 

Before we describe them, it may be well 
to say a word about the betrothal. This is 
with the modern Jews, as it was in patriarchal 
times, not a mere verbal engagement, but a 
formal transaction binding in law. When all 
the preliminaries of courtship and parental 
consent have been settled, on a certain day 
the young people and their families, with a 
lawyer, meet to draw up the “kenas,” or 
“deed 07 penalty.” This name has a for- 
midable sound, and it may entail almost as 
serious consequences as a breach of promise 
suit, for a sum of money is named, which 
must be forfeited if either party fail to fulfil 
the agreement. A ring is given to the be- 
trothed by her fiancé, and the business is 
concluded with joyous festivity. This may 
take place six or twelve months before the 
wedding, and, according to Jewish law, is 
equally binding as marriage itself. All these 


matters, with their anxious anticipations and tender 
endearments, were, however, past on the occasion we 
now refer to. The bridegroom with his friends was 
the first to arrive, his heart, no doubt, beating with 
highest hopes. Then, after some delay (a little late, 
of course), the bride, with her parents and bridesmaids, 
the cynosure of all eyes, appeared upon the scene. 

We will not attempt to describe the mysteries of 
her simple though elegant attire. The voluminous 
white veil was its most striking feature. which. while 
it seemed to enhance her charms, concealed her 
blushing face from vulgar gaze. On a dais in front 
of the Ark had been erected a canopy. six feet square. 
In some cases this is of. silk or velvet, in others, of 
brightly painted wood, supported by four poles. Two 
chairs had been placed under it for the happy pair ; 
the bridegroom is conducted to the trysting-place by 
his friends, and the bride by her relatives. They then 
take their seats facing the Ark, whilst the other 
members of the cortége stand or sit on either side of 
the canopy. 

In some countries, we are told that the bride is led 
three times round her future husband, in accordance 
with the prophec, “A woman shall compass a man.” 
(Jeremiah xxxi.22.) After this the bridegroom some- 
times escorts his bride round the canopy, whilst the 
guests throw grains of corn on them, saying, “ Be 
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fruitful and multiply,” and “ He maketh peace in thy 
borders and filleth thee with the flour of wheat.” 
These are matters of detail, as to which custom 
varies in different countries. 

On this occasion the service was begun by the 
Chazan, or officiating minister, chanting certain 
Hebrew prayers in a deep musical voice. This being 
ended, the Rabbi, with his white silk “tallith” over 
his shoulder, richly embroidered lace bands, and a 
wide felt hat on his head, came forward, and, stand- 
ing before the canopy, delivered an earnest paternal 
address in French to the young couple, warmly ex- 
pressing his sympathy with their joy, and offering 
them excellent advice as to the social and religious 
duties which would devolve upon them in their future 
life. 

After this he took a cup of wine in his right 
hand, and, holding the book in his left, he pronounced 
the nuptial blessing. The brideand bridegroom, having 
tasted the wine,a large fringed “tallith,” or prayer- 
cloth, was thrown over the heads and shoulders of 
both, which almost covered them from the view of the 
congregation. This singular act may possibly throw 
light on an obscare allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 10 (R.V.), 
where St. Paul, urging the propriety of men being 
uncovered and women being veiled in the Christian 
assemblies, adds, ‘‘ For this cause ought the woman to 
have (asign of) authority on her head, because of the 
angels.” The veil he would appear to regard as an 
emblem of her submission to her husband, and so, 
no doubt, this envelopment of them both under the 
same covering at marriage will denote at once the 
wife’s union with her future partner, and her subjec- 
tion to his authority. However this may be, when 
the encircling “tallith” has fallen over them, the 
bridegroom produces the ring, places it on the bride’s 
finger, and repeats after the Rabbi these words, 
“ Behold, thou art betrothed unto me wi:h this ring, 
according unto the rites of Moses and on Israel.” 
This, the principal act, having been duly performed, 
the Rabbi then read the “Kethubah,” or marriage- 
contract, in Chaldee, translating it into French for the 
benefit of the unlearned. 

When this rather long and tedious document had 
been fully recited and signed hy the contracting 
parties, the Chazan administerea a second cup of 
wine, chanting another prayer, which concludes with 
these words, “Speedily, O Lord our God, let there 
be heard in the cities of Judah and in the streets 
of Jerusalem the voice of joy and the voice of 
gladness ; the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride ; the voice of the merriment of the bride- 
grooms from out of their canopies, and the youths 
from their musical feasts. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
the rejoicer of the bridegroom with the bride. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, the 
Creator of the fruit of the vine.” The wine having 
again being drunk, the triune blessing was pronounced 
by the Rabbi, who being in this case a Cohen or Priest 
of the family of Aaron, had the right to do so, in the 
words of the Law, “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee ; the Lord make His face to shine upon thee and 
be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up His counten- 
ance upon thee, and give thee peace.” (Numb, vi. 24— 


27.) With this assurance of blessing and peace thesg 
simple but impressive rites were brought to a close, 

Amidst the loving kisses and hearty congratula. 
tions which followed, a crashing sound is heard, 
What is it? An empty glass has been dashed on the 
floor, and the bridegroom stamps vigorously upon it, 
crushing it to atoms, whilst.all cry, “ Mazal toy,” 
“Good luck.” We ask the meaning of this strange 
procedure, and are told that it denotes the perman- 
ence of the nuptial tie, which is not like the brittle 
glass but enduring to the end of life. Others, indeed, 
say that it is intended to remind the newly married, 
that even amidst their festive joy God may crush 
their brightest hopes, and that therefore their 
thoughts should be raised to things above. Which is 
the true interpretation, we are not in a position to 
decide, though the first is certainly more in harmony 
with such a joyous occasion. So it is, however, that 
to thoughtful Jewish minds most of these quaint 
customs are no mere empty ceremonies, but are 
fraught with mystic meanings. 

In a special prayer used at weddings in English 
Synagogues, and composed by the late Dr. Adler, the 
chief Rabbi, each principal feature of the ritual is 
invested with a significance of its own, The canopy 
is treated as a symbol of God's protecting care and 
everlasting peace, teaching the wedded pair to main- 
tain peace within their hearts, in their family, and 
especially with the Lord, remembering that peace in- 
vites and binds happiness to their door. The ring is 
said to represent their perfect union, as they must go 
together the same way, up and down the hill of life; 
and as the ring is simple, the matrimony must not be 
founded on opulence and splendour, but on simplicity 
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and contentment. It is also suggested that the two 
cups of wine are emblematic, the one of joy, the other 
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of grief; the one of salvation, the other 
of consolation. They must participate 
alike in all the circumstances of their 
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essential and vital importance. That is—need we say 
it ?—the recognition of Christ, the Divine Bridegroom, 
ard of His dying love to sinners, 
which is the source and centre of 
all true and abiding union of heart 
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lives, and equally share the light and the 
shadow, the sunshine and the storms of 
their existence. 

Expiained in this manner, these Jewish customs be- 
come replete with spiritual lessons, very seasonable on 
an occasion so fraught with weal or woe to their after 
lives, 

Only one thing seems to be wanting to the complete- 
ness of the ritual, which to a Christian mind is of 
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with heart. How different is the believer’s view of 
this “ holy ordinance, instituted of God in the time of 
man’s innocency, and signifying unto us the mystical 
union that is betwixt Christ and His Church, and as 
adorned and beautified with His presence and first 
miracle that He wrought in Cana of Galilee.” 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Oe 
“UN [HO will redeem My sheep?” the Master For heaven, and earth, and hell all knew the cost— 


b VY said, 
“For they have wandered far, and some 
are lost, 
And some on ocean’s stormy waves are tossed, 
With help nor comfort near; and some are dead.” 
And none made answer ; while the darkness spread, 


And with forked lightning still its gloom was 


crossed : 





Who saved the sheep, his blood for them, must shed. 


Then spake a voice: “I am the Shepherd good, 
And lo, I come.” And o’er the mountain’s height 

Broke a fair dawn; and the sheep knew His voice, 
For it was music; yet a strange delight 

Rang in. His ery, whose robes were dyed with blood, 
“My sheep are saved ; rejoice with me, rejoice!” 

P. W. Roose, 












§ ? HESE words have a figu- 
rative meaning, which 
those to whom St. Paul 
wrote well understood. 
The word “fashion” in 
the rendering of our 
Authorised Version does 
not well express the ori- 
ginal. The reference is 
rather to the shifting re- 
presentations in a theatre. 
The world is compared to 
the transient unrealities 
of a drama. Scene after 
scene flits by: pageant 
after pageant. But the 
play is soon acted out: the curtain drops: “the 
fashion (the stage effect) of this world passeth away.” 
Let us come with the Apostle, and note the winding 
up of the spectacle. Let us hear the musing, not of a 
soured, morbid sentimentalist, but of a great, and 
good, and noble-minded Christiar. 

We shall ponder first the statement of our text, and 
second, the lessons derived from it. 

First, the statement that life isa drama. And I 
repeat the remark just made: it is not because he had 
taken a jaundiced and mistaken view of earth’s fleet- 
ing fashion that St. Paul adopts this figure. The image 
he employs has been of frequent use with poets and 
moralists of all ages. I have turned to the pages of 
three writers and commentators on this passage, and 
I find all the three quote the well-known parallel 
words which the greatest of poets, the keenest analyst 
of human thought and feeling, has taken to describe 
that world he knew so well :— 

** All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players, 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 

The appositeness of the comparison must come 
home to everyone. You have only to set memory 
workiag, and whose life is there that is not an acted 
drama? (nay. not acted: for all the characters are 
real). But how varied, how shifting, how diversified 
the scenes!—Joy and sorrow, cloud and sunshine, 
succeeding one another in rapid and fitful alternation. 

Take, not your own, but some other experiences— 
one or more individual cases in which you may be 
interested. 

Look back on the time when the curtain rose and 
the drama began. It was amid the early smiles of in- 
fancy, when a thousand glad hopes gathered around 
the cradle, when no drapery of woe hung over the 
future. but all was woven as with fairy sunbeams. 


THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 





“The fashion of this world passeth away."—1 Cor. vii. 31, 


Can none here tell as to how that vision passed as a 
shadowy dream? Can none remember how soon on 
that drama the curtain fell? And the next scene? It 
was a night-watch by a lonely bier, the mother 
repeating through her tears— 
“Shall we never hear her knocking 
At the little ivied door? 
Will she never run to kiss us, 
Bounding o’er the oaken floor ? 
Has that musie gone for ever? 
Are those tender lispings o’er ? 
O the terror! O the anguish 
Of that one word—Evermore !” 

Again the curtain rises, This time it is a glad 
domestic picture: no gap in the circle: father, 
mother, children in the unbroken fellowship of a 
happy home. But time’s restless pulleys are soon at 
work ; the scenes begin to move. One youth in that 
bright group has to leave his place in it in order to 


-push his fortune in the wide world. The scene may 


be that depicted by a living artist; the family 
gathered at the door, while to the receding convey- 
ance in the distance the last wave of a parent’s hand 
is given, as with the other he brushes away the resist- 
less tear. 

Another: The marriage-bells are ringing, and floral 
wreaths strew the pathway. Anon the vision passes; 
the music is hushed ; the funeral wail has taken its 
place. 

Another : It is such a home as we have pictured in 
some choice nook of beautiful nature: every room in 
the house sacred, every tree and plant in lawn or 
garden cherished, a haunt of memories. But a 
reverse of circumstances comes; and the next ex- 
perience is amid strange walls and tame unfamiliar 
surroundings : the place that once knew, knowing no 
more ! 

Or let us yet once more watch the shifting drama. 
It is now a gorgeous mansion, on which wealth has 
lavished unbounded munificence, where are en- 
shrined rare forms of art and luxury. But a warning 
note is heard: the lights are suddenly extinguished: 
the glory of the fashion of it perisheth. In front of 
that door stand the plumes of death, and amid the 
hush of funeral silence the lesson is read—“The 
fashion of this world passeth away.” 

I need not enlarge. Most of you will easily recall 
such-like incidents, either in connection with your 
own history or that of others. They are generally 
too—may I not say, always /—strangely different from 
what we expect : a series of sudden surprises. We can 
as little forecast what the succession of shifting 
scenes in our existence will be as that boy of Tarsus. 
playing on the banks of the Cydnus. could have fore 
cast his school-days in Jerusalem, his conveisiun a 
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Damascus, his preaching at Athens, his shipwreck in 
Adria, his captivity in the Mamertine dungeon, his 
martyr death. This only we know: that the drama is 
a short one : soon ended ; in accordance with another 
reference of the poet— 
“ Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow : a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more.” 

An hour, a day! Yes, life’s day, at longest, is a 
short one. At the end of it, what a brief, passing 
phantasmagoria it all seems! Many a royal pageant, 
familiar to us in varied forms, is a miniature picture 
of human experience. We follow its progress from 
street to street, till the culminating point is reached, 
the crowning act completed, the shout of vast 
multitudes gradually subsiding: then the deserted 
seats, the waves of living beings like the receding 
tide ebbing, the fevered mid-day thoroughfares resum- 
ing their wonted calm, the banners floating in silence, 
and night settling down over all; the stars, as afore- 
time, keeping silent vigil in the sky, the watchman’s 
solitary pace heard, as if no festal jubilee trumpet had 
sounded: a memory no more! Such is existence :—a 
bright passing procession, ending in the darkness: 
“The drama of this world passeth away.” 


But this were a poor subject for meditation : the 
mere contemplation of the world’s evanescent pageant. 
Let us pass to the lessons which the Apostle designs 
to convey. I shall confine myself to these special 
ones which seem to have been in his eye. 

(1) Make the most of life. The members of that 
early Christian Church—many of them, at least—were 
imbued with the erroneous impression that Christ’s 
Second Coming was imminent: that the time which 
would elapse before the Advent was so short, that it 
would not be worth their while to embark in any 
serious Christian duty. Paul does not aver that the 
anticipated “ Parousia” is to be so speedy ; but he does 
not disabuse their minds as to the shortness of time. 
Only he draws a very different deduction from the 
fact of that brevity (verse 29): “But this I say, 
brethren, the time is short,” or, as that word means, 
“contracted,” “within narrow limits.” What, there- 
fore,do? Donothing? Imitate the men of Meroz of 
an older age, who in a momentous crisis left the 
trumpet-peal unheeded, and their swords to slumber 
in their sheaths? Nay; reverting to the image 
employed, the drama is so fast being played out, the 
pageant is passing so swiftly : make the most of your 
golden moments : act your part well (verse 32): “I 
would have you without carefulness ”—i.., Do not 
let earthly things absorb your thoughts, to the 
neglect or exclusion of heavenly. your 
time ; fritter it not away in indifference. It is a short 
chance : your one chance. It will soon be past, over 
and gone forever. “See that ye walk circumspectly, 
not as fools, but the 
Others, he seems to say, “may be drifting fast from 
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their anchorage. So may it not be with you. Load 
your vessels well while the weather favours and the 
storm is averted. No chronometer can measure the 
value of your hours: your irrevocable opportunities. 

In which of the two ways are we viewing this 
acting of life’s drama, this shortness of its time? Are 
we solving the great problem by the well-known 
formula and aphorism of the Latin poet—“ Carpe 
diem” ; the Epicurean maxim—the motto espoused by 
thousands : “ quaff the bow] of luscious pleasure while 
you haveit”? Oris itanother equally fallacious? Are 
we sitting with hands crossed, apathetic, indifferent 
to our sacred duties and responsibilities ?—saying, like 
the titled and sated voluptuary of a past age: “I 
think of nothing but killing Time the best way [ can. 
Now that he has become my enemy, it is my resolution 
to sleep in the carriage the remainder of my journey.” 
Are the golden sands trickling and filtering through 
our fingers? Are we setting sail without chart or 
compass, and allowing the landmarks of existence to 
recede without an effort to retrace our way and 
procure the:requisite materials—the gear and tackiing, 
to enable us to grapple with the storm and reach the 
haven? Or, reversing the alternative (passing from 
the false ideal to the true), is this our nobler 
philosophy and soliloquy ?—Life is fleeting ; the world 
is passing. But Iam immortal. I shall, God helping 
me, act my part well in the great drama: rather, I 
shall do it well. The bells are sounding their warning 
chime—“ Time is short.” But let my response be: I 
will work faithfully. earnestly, seeing the night 
cometh. I will take as my guiding-watchword—let it 
ring in multiplying echoes in my ear—‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

(2) The second lesson derived from the Apostle’s 
words is, Live for thut which passeth not away. Live 
for that world, where shifting scenes are unknown, 
where everything is permanent. The ille dics of the 
old Roman, worthy of a white mark in national annals, 
—say, the occasion on which the foundation-stone of 
some civic building was laid—was often after all. and 
at best, as we have described, a pageant. The floral 
wreaths, the banners, the ovation: these were incidents 
of an hour: temporary, ephemeral. But the edifice 
that was royally honoured and inangurated, and 
around which clustered that day's jubilee, was for the 
It is in that sense a fit type of the true life 
which is for eternity. This is St. Paul’s lesson :— 
By all means, he seems to say, be joyful. Be not 
pessimists. Do not make human existence (God never 
intended it to be) a thing of moping melancholy: to 
put an arrest on buman gladness, and hang this 
bright world of His in a drapery of sackcloth. Have 
your triumphal days, and floral emblems, and jubilant 
trumpets: follow the pageant where it is innocent 
enjoyment. only, let it be a means to a great end. 
Let it be a march onwards to the city which hath 
foundations.” 

Nor is this permanent and enduring good something 
which belongs to another and a future state. All 





ages. 
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can lay the foundation-stones of that immortal build- 
ing here, in humility of heart, unselfishness of life, 
and loftiness of aim and purpose. Oh! what is the 
pageantry of Earth? what building of noblest architec- 
ture can compare with those deathless living stones 
with the mark of God’s own chisel upon them : human 
beings conscious of the grandeur of their destiny, who 
have lived noble lives of worth and godliness, and 
died triumphing in Jesus? In these there are me- 
mories enshrined more precious than in golden caskets. 
These are the true royal ones, the princes and prin- 
cesses of God’s universe, of whom it may be said, as of 
the brethren of Gideon, “Each one resembles the 
children of a king.” 

The time may come when our country’s most mas- 
sive piles, temple and tower, senate-house and minster, 
may be numbered among the ruins of the past. We 
may spurn the thought ; but sodid the proud builders 
of Assyrian, and Babylonian, and Judean palaces, on 
which desolation now sits enthroned. But one thing 
cannot crumble or disintegrate : the Empire of mind 
and heart. Goodness is imperishable : deeds are more 
lasting than the stones of the Pyramids! What was 
the greatest form of apparent life and permanency in 
St. Paul’s days? No one could ever have ventured to 
speak of it as a “drama,” a “pageant.” It was Im- 
periai Rome, in her seeming impregnable strength. 
But that drama, too, is played out: the fashion of 
that world has passed away: while the grand and 
holy influence of lives, to the outward eye no more 
missed than the fall of the forest leaf, have been 
eternal. The earth’s brightest joys are but for their 
hour, and then vanish, “as a dream when one 
awaketh ” ; but the “ potentiality of mind ’ (tae soul) 
survives death, and embraces the magnificent cycles 
of eternity. The deeds of the blessed dead remind not 
of fading floral leaves, but rather of those chaplets 
of everlasting flowers one frequently sees on Conti- 
nental tombs: the symbol of what is endaring and 
immortal. 

And as that glorious drama of true gocdness never 
can be terminated, remember that there is an equal 
immcrtality and perpetuity in wrong-doing. The foul 
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drama of guilt also “passes not away.” Can none here 
depone and testify to present experiences? From 
that black deed, which no human eye saw, I am eager 
to escape. But it follows me. I try to flee from it, 
but it tracks my steps like the fabled furies. As 
with the natural world, so with the moral. He that 
is unjust is unjust still, and he that is filthy is filthy 
still. One thing alone can cancel and erase these 
otherwise indelible memories. Blessed be God for His 
own immutable word of promise !—“ I will be merciful 
to your unrighteousness: your sins and your iniquities 
will I remember no more.” 

Men and brethren, be it yours now to lay the better 
foundation, or rather, the better foundation of Christ 
being Jaid for you, be it yours to raise the superstruc- 
ture: that so, when you come to bid farewell to the 
bright scenes of the present, you may not say, with 
a sigh, as St. Paul never intended you to say, “Alas! 
time is short! How the drama of this world passeth 
away!” But, like him, accept without a reclaiming 
word the fact of time’s brevity ; and then, when the 
curtain falls, when the lights are put out, and the glad 
music ceases, it will not be to go to the long home 
amid the cheerless darkness ; but rather, like the im- 
prisoned eagle beating its wings against the enclosing 
bars, ready when the door of the cage is opened, to 
soar upward to its eyrie in the hills of God, amid its 
brother children of the sun. 

I have dwelt upon the drama-figure referred to in our 
text. Need I remind you of the Book of Holy Scripture 
which, above all others, is cast in a dramatic form— 
the Book of Revelation: where scene after scene of 
superlative grandeur flits before the mentaleye? You 
remember especially one “ passing away” described near 
the close of the great series of visions :—“ And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away ” (xxi. 1). May this, 
when the world’s curtain drops, be the glorious scene 
that greets and gladdens us: “He Jvoked for a city 
which hath foundations!” That is faith’s present 
attitude : enjoying life’s true nobleness while it lasts, 
but looking out for “the building of God, the house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
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BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE, AUTHOR OF “ PEGGY'S GOLDEN FLEECE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
’S nice and cool down there, Althea. Let 
4 us go down and look at the lions.” 
It was August in London, and 
little Dinah Martineau sighed as 
she spoke. She and her cousin had 
stopped just beneath the National 
Gallery : Althea to nod to a girl who was mounting 
the steps, and when she looked round Dinah’s hot face 
attracted her attention. 
“Very well, darling.” 





It had been a very sultry day, and now it seemed 
at just the very hottest hour. Everything looked 
parched, and dry, and dusty, and there was a kind 
of haze of heat in the air. People who say heat is 
unknown in London should try living there in the 
dog-days ! 

Even the horses seemed tired and fagged, and there 
were so few people out that the very "buses crawled 
along lazily, their conductors leaning dejectedly 
against the door, as if even a possible fare was 4 
matter of indifference. In the grand square the very 
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lions seemed to blink under the hot sun, and there 
were grey creases of dust on their placid faces; 
people lay about on the benches and under the 
statues—tired and shabby women, with weary, listless 
faces, ragged children, and idle men, dirty and half- 





plash his hands in the water, with distinct envy, 
and then she iooked down at the child. 
“They say people sleep here at nights, Dinah.” 
“Do they, really?” and the child opened her blue 
eyes very wide indeed. “Oh, what fun, Althea! 








“Dinah obeyed at once.’’—p. 667. 


asleep, the brims of their hats drawn well down over 
their eyes—and only the lovely cool drip of the 
fountains broke the silence. Even the roar of the 
Strand, which comes to the ear like a distant sea 
on most days, was unheard, and Althea and her 
little cousin walked down the steps quite un- 
noticed, and made their way to the famous monu- 
ment, 

“T don’t believe I was ever here before,” Althea 
said absently; while Dinah watched a ragged boy 





And do they wash here in the mornings? And what 
do they do for towels and soap?” 

“Do without them, I suppose. It isn’t always 
‘fun, I’m afraid! You see, it isn’t always summer.” 

She spoke rather listlessly, and Dinah was not 
encouraged to proceed, though she pined to ask more 
questions. For where did they get blankets and 
sheets? and how very funny it must be to say one’s 
prayers under the stars ; and what—what if it rained? 
Althea was looking up at one of the statues, her 
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head, under its pretty white beaver hat, upraised, 
and her dark blue eyes dreamy. 

She was a very beautiful woman, past her first 
youth, though the years seemed to have taken little 
from her, and only added grace and a certain rather 
attractively listless dignity—yet it was not a happy 
face. The proud, finely cut lips were restless; the 
deep eyes were apt to look weary and unsatisfied ; 
and yet it was hard to see, the world would have 
decided, anything more in life which Althea Mar- 
tineau could desire. She had plenty of money, she 
was quite free to go her own way, she had admiring 
relatives and heaps of friends, and she was both clever 
and accomplished. The gates of London Society had 
been open to her for more seasons than she cared 
to count, and she might have married not only well, 
but what Society calls brilliantly. 

She was a mystery to most people, but most of 
all to her aunt, with whom she generally stayed. 

That lady—the Honourable Grizel MacDermott— 
used to sigh over Althea many a time. 

* And, you know, she began so well! No one used 
to be fonder of gaiety than Althea. In her first 
season her beauty made quite a furore, and she very 
nearly married the Duke of Mavon. I am quite cer- 
tain of that. At one time she meant to marry him.” 

“And why,” her hearer would inquire, “did she 
not?” 

“Tt was about the time Gerald went away—you 
remember Gerald Bevan? He was always eccentric 
—and such a nice handsome fellow, too. He used 
to hang about the house a good deal, and he and 
Althea were very good friends. His uncle, Sir Vane 
Carruthers, was to make him his heir, and he was 
to succeed Sir Vane in the practice. He was the 
fashionable doctor. People said afterwards that he 
was a fearful humbug, but he had lovely manners ; 
and Gerald was to step into his shoes. But all of a 
sudden the boy threw up the whole thing. He told 
his uncle he could not live that kind of life, that 
he wanied ‘ real work,’ and he went off with a college 
friend to Africa—to a Mission there. A Mission! 
Picture it! As medical missionary! Of course his 
uncle was enraged, He left his money to the Im- 
perial Museum.” 

“But what about Althea? How was she con- 
cerned ? ” 

“That is what I can’t make out. She never seemed 
to care much—one way or another—but she refused 
the Duke.” 

“ Althea, what did General Gordon do?” 

Althea started. 

“He was a very brave man, Dinah. Idon’t know 
if I remember all his good deeds.” 

“Oh! I asked Auntie what he did, and she said 
_ he was ‘always a little queer—a fanatic!’ she 
thought. Why did she say that?” 

Althea looked down into the child’s pure eyes, 
and then she smiled rather bitterly. 

“Sometimes we—who are not very good—call 
people who are, fanatics. It is a way we have! We 
think we are very wise, Dinah, but the world’s 
wisdom is not God's, and sometimes—sometimes He 


shows us our mistake,” 





“You, Althea! Did you ever make a mistake?” 

Althea laughed. 

“TI! So many, Dinah, I could never count them 
all.” 

And then Dinah began again—‘ Was Gordon a 
hero?” 

“T think so, Di.” 

“What is a hero, Althea? A vreai hero! Was 
Napoleon one?” 

“Not in my eyes. He was only a very wonderful 
man. A real hero—let me think——” 

“T suppose he must be a soldier ?” 

“Not necessarily. Do you know what a Soldier 
of the Cross means, Dinah? Lucy Melville would 
tell you a hero is usually a Soldier of the Cross. Lucy 
Melville told me that, and taught it me—as she 
taught me so many things.” 

“Did she?” and Dinah looked a little surprised, 
Lucy Melville was a distant relative of theirs : Miss 
Grizel said openly she was “mad,” for she spent all 
her time in a slum in London with four other ladies, 
and she wore a very shabby black dress, and a bonnet 
that had nothing on it but some black lace—and 
Althea: why, Althea was very clever! What could 
this odd Miss Lucy teach her ? 

“ Well—a real hero?” 

Althea smiled at the child’s perseverance. 

“JT think a real hero would be a man who laid 
down his life—all he prized most in life—for the sake 
of others: a man whose life was a daily sacrifice— 
who made others better, and happier, and wiser, who 
never said an unkind word, who was brave and 
good, and true, and patient: someone who made 
others feel better only to have known him: some- 
one whom, having once known, one never forgot: 
someone who, Lucy would tell you, was only a 
Soldier of the Cross, Dinah. Ask her to tell you— 
to explain.” 

She broke off, and her voice seemed a little stifled, 
Dinah thought, and then she took the child’s hand 
hastily, and they left the square. 

“But, Althea, do they put up statues to these 
people?” 

“ Perhaps not,” Althea said ; “ perhaps not.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“ WHAT an odd thing that he should turn up again! 
And just when Althea is here! To-morrow she 
would have been safe with the Fitz-Georges. I hope 
to goodness there will be no nonsense on foot. 
What possessed you to ask him to dine, George?” 

Colonel Martineau smiled lazily. 

“My dear Grizel, I am very fond of Gerald—always 
was. And his life sounds most exciting.” 

“Exciting! To be always in a pleasing state of 
uncertainty as to whether or no you will be killed 
and eaten!” 

The colonel burst out laughing. ‘ 

“My dear Grizel, I assure you you are quite mis- 
taken. There isn’t a cannibal in the place. And 
they are doing splendidly! They have built one of 
the finest churches in Africa, all native work, and 
they have a hospital, and a school, and a dispensary, 
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and even a paper. Think of that—in the heart of 
darkest Africa! And really, if you ask my opinion, 
I’d rather be Gerald now, working with every fibre 
in his body and brain, and using the brains God 
vave him, than dawdling round in a luxurious 
carriage, as that old humbug, his uncle, used, feeling 
a duchess’s pulse or soothing an hysterical countess.” 

Miss Grizel’s eyes fairly flashed. 

“He made a princely income,” she said. 
really absurd to hear you talk, George. 7 
believe in missions. And if Althea = 

« What is that about Althea?” 

She came down the long room then, in her white 
3ilk gown, rather pale and listless, the colonel 
thought, and he watched her as she went up to the 
flower-filled balcony and picked herself a spray of 
heliotrope. 

“ We were discussing missions, Althea.” 

“What made you think of missions? ” 

“Because someone up in the subject is going to 
dine here. Goodness, here he is! By the bye, have 
you looked up your train?” 

“Yes. Who is dining with us?” 

She was answered by the butler, who threw open 
the door, and Althea heard and drew back with a 
sudden sharp breath that left her absolutely colour- 


“Tt is 
never 





less. “Dr. Bevan.” 
“Come away, my boy,” the colonel said. “I’m 
glad you got through the work in time. Goodness, 


Gerald, I think you have grown! It’s no use my 


calling you a ‘boy’ now! What do you measure? 
Six feet-two, I’ll be bound.” 

Gerald Bevan laughed: he was shaking hands with 
Miss Grizel, who gave him a mittened hand with 
cold dignity, and he did not see the slender figure 
by the window. 

“Twas that before I left England, five years ago, 
colonel.” 

“Were you, really? Well, by 
Althea. You remember her?” 

Bevan looked up at once, and the eyes of these two 
met. Yes, he remembered Althea. 

They went down to dinner, after they had been 
joined by a certain Lady Maud Vavasour and her 
son and husband, and Gerald was seated near the 
Colonel, and talked almost entirely to him. 

The others seemed to form a clique, and Captain 
Vavasour was talking enthusiastically about golf. 
That subject engrossed him so entirely that he told 
story after story. hardly observing that Althea 
Martineau’s beautiful eyes were hardly lifted from 
her plate, and that she ate next to nothing. 

“If he would only stop his wearisome chatter,” 
she was thinking. “I cannot hear what they are 
saying. And I want to hear; I do so want to 
hear ! ” 

“T was five minutes in that bush, looking for my 
ball, and then where do you think I found it at 
last?” 

“In the hole,” Althea hazarded vaguely; and she 
did not absolutely hear another word, or even the 
young man’s delight at her penetration. When they 
went up to the drawing-room everything seemed 
against her still. Gerald had seen her bent head. 


the bye, here is 
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with its rich coil of dark plaits, and he thought her 
absorbed. He had scarcely dared meet her eyes in 
that wild moment of surprise and rapture, when he 
saw her standing there—the Althea whom he had 
loved and never forgotten; but her hand had rested 
coldly in his, and been withdrawn in a moment, and 
she had absolutely not spoken one word, and now— 
now she was playing Schumann at the other end 
of the room, and Captain Vavasour was leaning over 
the piano, his devotion a very palpable one. 

The colonel, who was hunting out some maps to 
show him, was absent, so he wandered to the con- 
servatory, which opened from the drawing-room, and 
stood there leaning against an iron seat, till a small 
figure at the door attracted his attention. 

“ Please, who are you?” 

“T am Gerald Bevan 
to me?” 

He was very devoted to children, and Dinah obeyed 
at once, seating herself on the seat, and wriggling 
till she was quite comfortable. 

“T’m Dinah. I’m Althea’s cousin. 
her?” 

“ Yes—I used to.” 

* Althea is very nice,’ Dinah said, quite ready to 
converse, and very much at her ease. 
pretty, too. She gives me dolls and books, and heaps 
of things, and she takes me out in the carriage—me 
and Miss Tripe. Miss Tripe is my governess: isn’t 
it a horrid name?” 

“ Well, I can’t say I admire it.” 

“And Miss Tripe thinks there is no one in the 
world like Althea. The funny thing is, Althea 
doesn’t think she is good. And she says she makes 
mistakes.” 

Gerald sat down suddenly on the bench. 
looked at the child with sudden wild interest. 

“ Mistakes ? ” 

“Yes—she said that. 
hero is?” 

“What makes you ask?” 

* Because we were in the square to-day, and I asked 
Althea.” 

“ And what did she say?” 

“T didn’t quite understand. She said someone 
who did good, and made people happy and wise. It 
didn't sound much of a hero, did it?” 

“ And this was Althea’s idea—of a hero——? 

He spoke dreamily, and just then the deor opened, 
and the girl herself stood there. 

“ Dinah, here is Jane for you.” 

“Very well. Good-night, Mr. Gerald.” 

He stooped and kissed the child’s head suddenly, 
and then she ran away, calling back to Althea to 
remember to come and hear her prayers, and 
Althea was about to turn to leave the conservatory, 
when Gerald spoke— 

“Will you wait one moment?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She spoke very quietly, and Bevan little guessed 
how her heart beat under the silk bodice, and then 
she advanced, and stood playing with the little faded 
spray of heliotrope which had fallen from her lace. 
And Bevan let his hungry eyes devour her face, 


Will you come in and talk 


Do you know 


“She is so 


His eyes 


Do you know what a real 
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“ Althea, do you know that till to-day I thought 
you were married.” 

“Yes? You—you never wrote?” 

“T dared not. I thought you were the Duchess of 
Mavon, and I had put you out of my life. But never 
—out of my prayers.” 

She looked up at that suddenly, and her eyes 
seemed to shine like lamps out of her pale face. 

“ T—refused the duke.” 

“ And yet you sent me away?” 

‘*Yes—and I meant to marry him. I thought that 
the grand position, the diainonds he could give me, 
the rank, the homage, would fill my heart, and I 
crushed out all other things, and called them folly.” 

“ And what changed you, Althea?” 

“ After you had gone, somehow life changed. I did 
not enjoy gaiety as I used—I put the duke off for 
a year, and in that year I met Lucy Melville. She 
used to talk to me, and I laughed at her as the others 
did, and called her a dear old fanatic. And then one 
night I was calling there, and she made me go with 
her to see a poor girl who was dying. That little 
scene changed me--it seemed to change my life. She 
whispered that life was so little, and that God and 
love were everything. Gerald, I knew it then! The 
world is so little, and God and love are all. And 
then Lucy spoke to me. She tried to show me better 
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things. I gave up the duke—and I tried to do better, 
That is all the-story.” 

“Ts it?” he said; and then he suddenly drew near, 
and looked with all his soul into her eyes. “ It is not 
quite all, Althea. Had you crushed down one thing 
—one thing which I had prayed and begged for? 
You bade me stay in Britain, and I could not—but 
had you killed your love?’ Ah! will you tell me now, 
at last ?” 

“T had not—killed it!” 

He took her hands gently in his, and a great light 
of joy and love was on his face. 

“And is it possible that you could love me enough 
to leave this luxurious home, and come with me to 
the Dark Continent? There would be no gaiety there, 
Althea. We should work hard, year in, year out, and 
I have little to offer you except a love that will 
shield and enfold you round and round, for ever. I 
have only love to give you still.” 

“Only love!” 

She suddenly sighed, and her weary look changed, 
as if by magic, to a very heaven of content. 

“Only love, Gerald!” she whispered: “and love is 
heaven, and peace, and rest. Teach me to be good, 
and take me with you. For where thou qgoest I will 
go; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 


PR POENES 


A VISIT TO 


“THE DOSSERS.” 


BY J. HALL RICHARDSON. 


\|HOULD [ put on ‘dosser’s* 
y clothes?” 

This question I seriously 
debated before I paid a visit to 
two remarkable lodging-houses 
for singe men which have been 
recently established in 
London—the one by the 
County Council, and 
the other by Lord Row- 
ton. A pretty long and 
familiar acquaintance 
with common lodging- 
houses of every type, 
from the lowest thieves’ 
kitchen to the latest 
philanthropic —under- 
taking, had made me 
aware that on some oc- 
casions a coster’s cap 
and neckerchief were 
very useful to the 
stranger _ penetrating 
such places, when not 
under police protection 
or the guidance of a 
missionary. But, finally. 
I decided to go as I was, and I was glad I made that 
resolve, for I found that in both houses a top hat and 


“* A chap feels better after 
a bath.’” 


black coat made me less conspicuous than an elaborate 
“get-up” would have done. 

It was to me a new experience to ramble from room 
to room, first in Parker Street, Drury Lane, and then 
at Vauxhall, without having to dodge a chance 
potato thrown at my headgear, or meet some bit of 
chaff, I must have been taken for a lodger—certainly 
at Rowton House, if not in Drury Lane, for at the 
former I noticed that the stamp of men admitted 
were of a higher grade than these who patronised 
the London County Council. 

Mr. Beachcroft, Chairman of the Public Health 
and Housing Committee, happened to be in the 
building when I entered the Parker Street Lodging 
House one evening, and I suppose it was because, a 
little later, I was seen speaking to that energetic 
gentleman by some frequenters of the kitchen that I 
was mistaken for a County Councillor, a Committee- 
man, or some person in authority. 

At all events, a deputation waited uponme. One of 
the men composing it was of that type of individual 
known by their fellows as a working-man lawyer, 
gifted with the “gab.” He was a man with beautiful 
silver hair. I afterwards discovered that he was very 
proud of his well-brushed locks, but that, as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling says, is “another story.” His par- 
ticular grievance, and that of other men who lounged 
up, with scowling faces, was that on the previous 
evcning a fracas had taken place in the reading-rovm, 
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one lodger in a sudden aitercation having struck 
another with a chair, and inflicted a severe wound on 
the head. The disturbance had necessitated the call- 
ing in of the police, and the appearance of the 
assailant at Bow Street Police Court. He had been 
remanded, and. much to the disgust of the lodgers, 
had been readmitted to the house. 

“It ain’t right, my dear sir,” said the leading 
spokesman, “and if he ain’t turned out, I’m not sure 
we shan’t turn him out ourselves.” 

I promised to speak to the chairman about the 
matter, and Mr. Beachcroft sensibly answered, as I 
thought— 

“T have made it a rule never to interfere with the 
discretion of the superintendent; he must fight his 
own battles. If I should override him, where would 
be the discipline? ” 

It is only fair to the superintendent to say that, 
this little incident having served as an introduction 
to many of the lodgers, they all bore testimony to 
the admirable way in which “Little Simpson,” as 
they called him, discharged his duties, and I, for one, 
can affirm that they are by no means of an easy 
character to perform. 

Perhaps the best plan which I can adopt to give a 
practical idea of Parker Street Lodging House would 
be to set down its inmates’ own observations upon it, 
as first one and then another sidled up to me and 
expressed their criticisms. 

But let me premise that the London County Council 
in starting upon this venture, which was the result of 
an inquiry inte the common lodging-house accom- 
modation in London three years ago, had no practical 
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experience to 
guide them. 
They knew, it 
is true, what 
was to be avoided, and what had been done in Glasgow. 

“We found,” says Mr: Beachcroft, “ that there were 
some 900 of these houses accommodating over 30,000 
persons; that in one East-End parish alone there 
were 100 lodging-houses, each containing from 30 to 
430 beds, some for men, some for women only, and 
some for men, women, and children mixed, all left to 
herd in one common kitchen, frequently below ground. 
We inspected personally many of these houses. Of 
the worst I can only say that no words could 
adequately depict the misery of them; and as to the 
best, what seemed to be wanted was some guiding 
principle as to the most desirable means of con- 
struction.” 

Now, as regards construction, although it is on a 
totally different plan from that adopted by Lord Row- 
ton, under the advice of Mr. Farrant, Chairman of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Co., none of the lodgers found 
serious fault with the arrangements of Parker Street 
Lodging House, which are on the Glasgow system. 

The site occupied is a portion of a late insanitary 
area, cleared by the Council, in which common lodg- 
ing-houses of the lowest type abound, owing to their 
proximity to the theatres and Covent Garden Market, 
and to the high rent of single rooms in the neighbour- 
hood, the cheapest of which is 3s. 6d. per week. The 
architects were compelled to keep their elevation low, 
that it might not exceed the width of the new street, 
but they had 2 long frontage at disposal, and they have 
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utilised the space available in an ingenious fashion. 
The ground plan resembles the letter E placed on its 
back thus:w. In the block connecting these three 
wings there is a corridor, in which are an office, and a 
shop for the sale of groceries and cooked provisions 
(cold). At the right hand of the building is the 
fresco-decorated recreation-room, 2. spacious apartment, 
which has now a piano—the gift of Lord Compton, 
and at the opposite end, in the corresponding wing, is 
the large common kitchen, or dining-hall, with its 
adjacent larder, lockers, and scullery, whilst between 
the kitchen and the reading-room in a central block 
are the well-fitted laundries and indifferent lavatories, 
with open yards on each side of them. 

On the upper floors, reached by fireproof staircases, 
are the dormitories, providing in three wings, with 
windows at the sides, and with cabin-light roofs, 
three hundred and twenty-four cubicles, all of which 
are regularly occupied. Each of these cubicles, in a 
space of seven feet by five, affords room for a bed 
which is hinged to the wall, and well supplied with 
blankets and sheets. Since the house was opened, 
wooden clothes-lockers have been added, the hook on 
the wall not having been deemed sufficient. Rolled 
steel partitions separate the cubicles, which are 
placed side by side, one tier above the other, with 
railed-in galleries running round three sides of the 
dormitory, on a plan which exactly corresponds with 
that of the Pentonville prison wards. 

But what have the lodgers themselves to say about 
the comforts of the place? These, apparently, do not 
consist in the appreciation of mere architectural 
details. 

“What do you think of the kitchen?” I asked one 
man. “Do you like the hot-plate stoves?” 

“Yes,” said he—he told me 
that he was a waterproof over- 
coat maker—* they are quicker 
than the open fires. But what 
we want is a continuous supply 
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of hot water, instead of having to fiddle about with 
separate pots to boil, when we are in a hurry for 
breakfast.” - 

“T tell you what,” another man put in—a respect- 
able-looking fellow—‘* why don’t they give us knives 
and forks, as they do at Lord Rowton’s? ” 

“As to that,” interjected a cross-eyed feliow, who 
edged his way through the rapidly increasing throng 
around me. “why am I compelled to put my dirty 
shirt over my toke [food] in my locker? They won't 
let me go up-stairs during the day-time. The gate at 
the fuot of the staircase is kept shut.” 

“ As for me,” said a young man who stated that he 
was a market porter, accustomed to begin work at 
2 a.m., and to finish it in the afternoon, “I would not 
trust my duds [clothes} in one of them lockers. My 
things are worth a pound, and I pay a man sixpence 
a week to mind ‘em for me.” 

“Do you find those steel partitions noisy ?” 

“Not much. A drunken chap one night hammered 
’em with his boot and made things lively; and, of 
course, men are being called up from time to time 
in the small hours, but we have to put up with 
that.” 

“Look here, sir,” a new-comer said, “can't you get 
this altered? A man like me can’t get a warm bath 
after four o'clock; and if he wants one, he has to 
forego a day’s work. There’s no hot water in the 
lavatories until the engineer comes. A chap appre- 
ciates a bath arter his day’s job is over, but he can't 
have it here. And as for them ‘ weir’ basins, as they 
calls ’em, they are all wrong. The water may be 
constantly flowing over, but it don’t carry the sedi- 
ment with it.” 

“And why don’t they provide looking-glasses?” 
asked an accountant’s clerk, the man with the silver 
hair. ‘Whenever I want to make a parting, I have 
to borrow this gentleman’s pocket-glass. It is the 
only one in the place.” 

*“You’ll be arskin’ for hair-oil next,” growled 
another, as he overheard this 
complaint. 

The men who had been 
speaking to me comprised 
porters, warehousemen, 
clerks, a sharp newsboy who 
reckoned his earnings at five 
shillings a weck, a carpenter 
and his son, a Socialist, and 
others. I saw very few 
“dossers” of the down- 
trodden, “submerged ” type, 
although many of the men 
were out of employment. 
One man grumbled at the 
lack of the hot-water supply 
at hours suitable to him, for 
he was under the necessity 
of paying another “gentle- 
man"—the lodgers invari- 
ably gave each other this 
title—sixpence a week to 
wash his shirt, but the gene- 
ral verdict was that he paid 
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just double the 
market price for 
this work. His 
answer was that 
TN. he gave it to help 

“a pal” who was 
“down on _ his 
luck.” 

I might linger 
a good deal upon 
the scenes I saw 
in Parker Street, from which 
I had th greatest difficulty 
«k in making a departure, as ¢ 
was persistently button-holed 
by a “ gentleman” who repre- 
sented that he was the true 
type of working man. I told 
him I should have to come 
again to hear the end of his 
story, but he replied, “‘I ain’t 
’ to be found here.” In fact, 
= he had strolled in as a visitor, 
it the County Council having 
erected no turnstiles at the 
entrance. 

An aged white-bearded old 
gentleman, in black coat and silk hat, who had been 
sitting silently in the hall, wens out as I did. 

“Where would you have gone, if you had not 
heard of this place?” I inquired. 

“To some coffee-shop, probably,” he answered, “if 
I could have afforded it.” And his remark recalled 
the complaint of the carpenter to whom I had spoken, 
who lived some twenty miles out of town, and spent 
his week-ends at home, staying the rest of the time in 
London. His habit had been to share with his son a 
room at 5s. a week above a coffee-shop, but he pre- 
ferred Parker Street accommodation, which cost them 
2s. 1ld. each for the seven days. He urged that 
regular lodgers should be allowed to retain their 
cubicles for 2s. 6d. a week, and other men joined in 
the chorus that in all tie “fourpenny” houses, the 
Sunday was thrown in free to regulars. 

It is to be feared. however, that fivepence per night 
will not give an income more than sufficient to 
furnish three per cent. on the total outlay of £20,590 ; 
and already certain economies are maniiest, as, for ex- 
ample, in the reduction of the electric light to a degree 
which makes reading papers—if any were provided, 
and there were none that I saw—almost impossible. 

“If Parker Street is worth fivepence a night. Row- 
ton House is worth ninepence,”” was the verdict of 
one man who had tried them both. “The Vaux- 
hall place is a palace.” 

Thither I next went. By this time everybody knows 
that it is a private venture by Lord Rowton, who 
once told me that he was not so wealthy as to be able 
to give £28,000, which the building has cost him, in 
charity, and that his object was to provide the single 
working men of the metropolis with decent accom- 
modation, with separate beds, at 6d. per night, 
a price which he believed would return him a re- 
munerative dividend. 
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His lordship, who is one of the Guinness trustees, 
acquired invaluable information by personal visits 
to common lodging-houses, and he is enthusiastic in 
the work. No more regular visitor is seen at Rowton 
House than its noble proprietor. He, as the lodgers 
told me themselves, is always accessible, and ready 
to meet their suggestions, and since the house was 
opened several modifications have been carried out. 

In every respect Rowton House differs from Parker 
Street. It is much loftier, and the dormitories, oc- 
cupying the greater part of the first and the whole of 
the second, third, and fourth floors, which are on the 
plan of an Oxford frame, with an inner open court- 
yard, provide little separate bedrooms for 470 men. 
Within a month of the opening more than three- 
fourths of them were tenanted ; and since then the 
numbers have been gradually but slowly going up. 

I have heard it said that neither the London 
County Council nor Lord Rowton has provided for the 
“wastrel dosser.” That is quite true. Their aim 
has been to secure a social uplifting by giving the 
better working-class men a higher standard of com- 
fort, creating vacancies in the best lodging-houses 
which they have hitherto frequented, which must be 
occupied by men with smaller means, or of a lower type, 
and compelling competitors to disgorge some of their 
fabulous profits by the provision of superior accommo- 
dation. To form my own opinion as to the style of 
men who patronise Rowton House, I stood at the turn- 
stile at a time of night when they were entering. 

It struck me at once that the larger proportion of 
the lodgers were regulars, and that the smart young 
fellow at the pay desk knew the names and numbers 
of most of them by heart. Each man as he passed the 
window had to receive a metal disc, for which he 
tendered sixpence, unless he had paid up in advance. 
The men were for the 
most part mechanics, 
railway men, horse- 
keepers, and labour- 
ers, with a fair 
sprinkling of clerks, 
crippled tradesmen, 
canvassers, and, as 
I discovered, one 
street hawker. The 
latter was an old 
Crimean soldier, 
pensioned, but under 
the painful necessity 
of eking out his 
allowance by selling 
matches near the 
Horse Guards. 

I have no doubt 
that among these 
four hundred men 
there were one or 
two of doubtful 
antecedents. “ Swell 
mobsmen ” are to be 
found in many a 
large hotel, and the 
common thief is 
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sure to haunt such a place as Rowton Ilouse in search 
of plunder. 

“ Have they lost anything yet?” I inquired of one 
middle-aged man, a clerk out of work. 

“T have heard that blankets have been stolen; and 
that an overcoat, with an umbrella or two, have 
strayed ; but I must say they take every care not to 
admit rogues and vagabonds.” 

Lord Rowton himself told me that none of the 
library books have been lost. He does not want to 
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cater for thieves, nor for the dirty and drunken. It 
takes time to weed these disreputable folk out, but 
the rules are sufficiently stringent to insure the 
cleanliness of the bedrooms, than which, as one 
man assured me, “nothing could be more comfort- 
able.” 

I believe Lord Rowton himself tested the beds by 
sleeping in one of them, and I know for a fact that 
the comfortable angle of the bench-backs, the shape 
of the arm-chairs in the reading-room, the selection 
of the high-class engravings on the walls, the choice 
of the artistic colouring of the decorations in the 
various rooms, and the thousand and one little details 
which constitute the superior attractions of Rowton 
House, have all been due to its owner's patient ex- 
periment, culture, and good feeling. 

Comparisons are often unpleasant, but contrast, if 
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you will, the splendid, spacious, cheerful, clean 
lavatories at Vauxhall with the dismal outhouse and 
dirty towels at Parker Street. I could not help re. 
flecting that the moral effects of a wash and brush. 
up were largely responsible for the quietude, decorum, 
and comfort of the Rowton House kitchen, where men, 
at open ranges, were preparing their own evening 
meal, or eating cooked food which had been bought 
at the shop in the building at extremely low prices, 
I fancy, too, the decencies of the repast led the way 




















THE READING-ROOM AT ROWTON HOUSE, 


to the recreation-room instead of to the public-house, 
and that a game of dominoes, draughts, or chess, with 
a quiet read, was much better appreciated than bar 
gossip. 

Still, the process of lifting up the masses is slow. 
A man came to the pay-box as I stood by, and laid 
down a key, one belonging to a little larder which 
had been assigned to his use. 

“We don’t mortgage keys,” said the attendant. 

Afterwards I asked for an explanation, and was 
told that when a key was issued, sixpence deposit was 
required, returnable when the key was handed back. 
Some men, very short of ready cash, under sudden 
temptation to get a glass of beer, would say, “Take 
my key for a while, and give me the sixpence,” and 
the practice became so general that an end to this 
system of pawning was promptly put. 
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Sesu, nw Lord, my God, my All. 
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3. Jesu, what didst Thou find in me, | 4, Jesu, of Thee shall be my song, 
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How great the joy that Thou hast brought, | All that I have or am is Thine, 
So far exceeding hope or thought ! | And Thou, Blest Saviour, Thou art mine. 
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TREVOR THE MISER- 


BY M. PAYNE SMITH. 


MAY as well be open with you, Mr. 
Trevor: there is no hope of your 
recovery; and though by avoid- 
ing emotion and excitement you 
may prolong your life for a few 
months, you are a dcomed man.” 

Not a muscle of the grave face 
moved. 

“ Thanks!” said Mr. Trevor calmly. “I am much 
obliged to you for the information. There is nothing 
so disagreeable as being taken by surprise. Good- 
morning.” 

“ What an old brute he is!” thought the doctor, as he 
pocketed his fee and hurried off to his next patient. 
“A heart of stone. I wonder what he will do with 
his money? he must have saved a fortune.” 

“ Here comes old Trevor,’ remarked Colonel Agnew, 
as he stood at the club window. “Creeping along as 
if he thought no one good enough to touch him—the 
old miser !” 

“T should like to know what he does with his 
money,” said another. ‘‘ He must be very rich.” 

“Came into a large fortune twenty years ago, jilted 
the girl he was engaged to, and has not spent a penny 
on anyone but himself since,” proceeded the Colonel. 

‘What happened to the girl?” 

“Don’t know. Pretty girl she was, too. Mona 
Douglas—lost money in some bank failure ; that was 
why he threw her over.” 

Mr. Trevor ate his lunch slowly and thoughtfully, 
wrote a note, and then left the club, and took a 
hansom to a good-sized house at Hampstead. He 
let himself in with a latch-key, and entered a hand- 
somely furnished sitting-room where a kindly faced 
middle-agcd woman in a widow’s dress was at work. 

* How do you do, Mrs. Norton? How is Mona?” 

“Pretty fair to-day, Mr. Trevor. She is getting 
ready for her drive. You don’t look very bright?’ 

‘My heart has been troubling me again,” was the 
answer, and Mr. Trevor sat down wearily. ‘They tell 
me it won't be long now, and I am troubled about 
Mona. When I made my last will her mother was 
alive.” 

Can't you find some trustees to look after her?” 
Mrs. Norton was always business-like. 

*T should like to leave her in charge of two friends. 
I think Mr. Campbell would be one—you have heard 
me speak of him?” 

Mrs. Norton nodded, and he went on. “TI should 
like you to be the other; but it is a good deal to ask 
of you.” 

“You have a right to ask a good deal of me, Mr. 
Trevor. I will do all I can for her.” 

“JT thank you,” and he held out his hand. Just 
then a low dull voice was heard outside: “I want to 
gocut. I want to go out!” 

Mr. Trevor opened the door. ‘“ How are you, Mona?” 
he said, anxiously taking her band. “Yes, you shall 
go directly ; the carriage will be round in a minute.” 





There was a gentleness in his voice as though he 
were speaking to a child; and indeed, Miss Douglas 
was a child in all but years. A small slight woman, 
who had once been pretty, but the fair hair was a 
dull grey, the complexion muddy, the eyes wander- 
ing; and after the moment of intelligence as he 
spoke, her face grew duller, and she began her 
grumble, “I want to go out,” again. 

Mrs. Norton put on the bonnet and cloak the maid 
had brought down with her, just as a well-appointed 
brougham drove up to the door. Mr. Trevor offered 
Miss Douglas his arm. ‘Let me take you to your 
carriage,” he said politely, and Mona walked by his 
side with an air of vanity which was painful to see, 
and stepped into the brougham with alacrity, while 
Mr. Trevor drove home in his hansom. 

He was sitting in his comfortable room that even- 
ing, when Mr. Campbell was announced. 

“Here I am, old fellow ; how are you?” was his 
exclamation as he entered, a fresh-coloured vigorous 
man in the prime of life, who seemed to bring a breath 
of air in with him. 

“Tam setting my house in order,” said Mr. Trevor 
quietly, “and I want to trouble you. I have not 
many friends, you know, who will take trouble for 
me.” 

“What is it, Hal?” 

Trevor winced at the old name. 

“Well, sit down first—it’s a long story. That’s 
right, now I’ll go on. Do you remember that I 
was once engaged to be married?” 

Campbell started. ‘ Yes, to that pretty Miss Doug- 
las—what became of her?” 

“Her mother lost money in the failure of a bank. 
People will put all their eggs in one basket ; and it 
preyed on Mona’s mind. There was mental disease in 
the family, and she——” He stopped, with a shake in 
his voice. 

“ Was that it? Everyone said you jilted her.” 

“T wanted to marry her, and have a right to protect 
her,” went on Trevor quietly, “but Mrs. Douglas 
would not allow it. However, she let me look after 
them. Mona is more melancholy than anything else, 
you see. Mrs. Douglas died four years ago, and since 
then a widow lady,a Mrs. Norton, I came across some- 
where, has taken charge of the poor girl. This 
morning my doctor told me that I might die at any 
moment, and I want to be sure that Mona will be 
cared for. Will you be trustee for her in connection 
with Mrs. Norton?” 

“With all good-will,” was his prompt answer. 
“This is what made you an old man, Hal!” 

“No one would think you and I were contempor- 
aries,” said Mr. Trevor, smiling ; “but, after all, I have 
a great deal to be thankful for.” 

Mr. Campbell looked at him anxiously. 

“Tt seems to me,” he exclaimed, “that we have left 
you alone to get old, while we were enjoying ourselves. 
T am sorry. old man.” 
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“] have not been all alone,’ answered Trevor ; “but 
old bachelors are in the way among a lot of married 
couples. You would all have been very kind if I had 
asked for your sympathy, but I did not fancy having 
people chattering about Mona. Besides, so many of 
our old set have gone off one way or the other. I 
heard of Herbert the other day in Australia.” 

% Jones is at the top of the tree in India,” proceeded 
Mr. Campbell, “and Johnson is doing very well up 
North; he comes to dine with me sometimes. an| 
Agnew——” 

“ Agnew is still at the club,” said Trevor, smiling 
again. ' “ He tried to tempt Perks away from me, 
thinking that an ideal servant would be of use to him, 
and Perks declined to go. Consequently Agnew is 
always abusing me ; but he means well.” 

“That's it, is it? Well, I have often wondered 
why he hated you so violently. By the way, where 
does Miss Douglas live? I ought to know, in case of 
accidents.” 

“Quite right,” said Trevor. “Do you remember 
the house at Hampstead? She is still there.” 

“Good gracious! I mean, is it not very expensive, 
and much too large for her? ” 

“Tt is large, but she fancied it; she was used to it, 
yousee. I have let the stables, as I find it better to job 
a horse for her—it saves trouble with the coachman.” 

“You don’t mean to say you——”_ “ Keep a carriage 
for her,” Mr. Campbell would have said, but there was 
an interruption. 

The light step on the stairs had passed unnoticed, 
as had the tap on the door, but now a fair head was 
thrust in, followed by a tall, thin figure. 

“Oh, Mr. Trevor, I thought you must be out, and I 
want a cheque, if you please.” 

Mr. Trevor fairly laughed, and the lightening up of 
his features made him look ten years younger. 

“You are getting very greedy,” he said, as he shook 
the young man’s hand. “ You had a cheque only last 
week.—Campbell, this is a friend of a younger genera- 
tion—Charles Wilmot, curate of St. John’s.” 

“How do you do?” said Wilmot, then returning to 
the matter in hand. “This is just your sort of case, 
you know. Hard-working carpenter, had a fall from 
a scaffolding and broke his leg; I only want three 
pounds to pay for a month at the sea-side.” 

Mr. Trevor had got out his cheque-book by this 
time, and was filling in a counterfoil as if he were 
well used to obeying Mr. Wilmot. 

“Wife and family?” he inquired, looking up. 

“Three children—and such a nice tidy woman.” 

“What are they to do?” 

“We'll manage something. I don’t want to put it 
all on you; ” and the young man blushed. 

“Tf I make it seven pounds, that will do the railway 
fare as well,” proceeded Mr. Trevor. “Nonsense, boy, 
Tam glad to be of any use; I shan’t have much more 
chance.” 

Charles Wilmot grew grave in a moment. as he laid 
his hand on his friend's shoulder. 

“Your heart has been bad again? Well!” 

“Well, indeed !” said Trevor quietly. “Must you 
g02 Come again soon, and spare a little time for me,” 
“Twill. Good-night.” and he was gone. 
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Mr. Campbell looked up as he departed. 

“ That’s a nice lad,” he remarked coolly. 

“Very nice, and devoted to his poor. I like to see a 
young man going to work heart and soul in his 
calling.” 

“ You must find him an expensive luxury.” 

“Oh, it’s only now and then, and always deserving 
people. One is glad to help them along.” 

Mr. Campbell went home thoughtfully that 
evening. It was true that, like the rest of his friends, 
he had rather let Henry Trevor drop. There had 
been stories about, twenty years before, and the love 
of money which had been taken as the reason for the 
collapse of Mr. Trevor’s engagement had been con- 
firmed by his quiet economical habits. He had never 
taken a house, but remained in the comfortable, but 
small, rooms he had occupied in his poorer days ; kept 
no carriage, and had depended on Perks, the “ ideal 
valet,” for his personal attendance. And now that all 
his peculiarities of behaviour were explained in one 
moment, Mr. Campbell felt small. What was he 
when compared with “Trevor the miser,” as some 
people called him? And as he contrasted his com- 
fortable happy home with the life that his old friend 
and companion lived, he longed to do something to 
make up. 

Mrs. Campbell listened to his account of the evening 
with interest. “Inever liked him; he was so very 
grave,” she remarked. ‘‘ Poor man! He must always 
have been comparing our happiness with what he had 
lost. And all the while I thought him mean, and 
what Tom calls money-grubbing. I'll tell you what 
I shall do, dear. I shall call on Miss Douglas 
to-morrow.” 

‘*Mind you, I don’t know how bad she is,” inter- 
jected Mr. Campbell. 

“She is sure to have a nurse of some sort. He 
told you the lady’s name, didn’t he? Yes, Mrs. 
Norton, that’s it. I shall call on Miss Douglas and 
Mrs. Norton to-morrow ; Mr. Trevor will like the at- 
tention, and it is all I can do.” 

She was full of her call at dinner next day. 

“T never saw anything so pathetic,” she told him. 
“T took little Madge with me, and the poor thing 
cooed over her, and fondled her, and coaxed her, and 
Madge looked half-pleased, half-frightened. Mrs. 
Norton says she loves children, and is always better 
and less melancholy when she can get a little dot to 
play with.” 

“Poor thing!” was all her husband said, for he 
was devoted to his own numerous children. 

“Then Mrs. Norton is another story,” went on Mrs. 
Campbell. “Her husband was a clergyman, and 
wore himself out by ten years’ work in the Isle of Dogs. 
What a place to live in! She was left very badly off 
with a son and daughter, and Mr. Trevor has sent 
the boy to college, and helped with the girl’s educa- 
tion, and all the while is deeply grateful to Mrs. Nor- 
ton for taking care of Miss Douglas!” 

“You must go and see them again. 
real kindness.” 

Mrs. Campbell did go again, more than once, and a 
curious friendship sprang up between little Madge 
and poor Mona, who looked forward eagerly to the 


It will be a 
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child's visits, and provided her lavishly with sweets 
and toys. Mrs. Campbell demurred once, but Mrs. 
Norton explained. ‘“ You have no idea how much it 
cheers her. Mr. Trevor brings the things, and there 
is a grand unpacking, and she gets quite interested, 
and enjoys seeing the child undo the parcels after 
they have been done up again.” 

One day Mr. Trevor called to thank Mrs. Campbell. 

“You cannot tell how grateful Iam for your kind- 
ness,” he said, in the stiff, shy way which he never 
shook off in ladies’ society. ‘‘ Nothing has pleased and 
amused Miss Douglas for years as much as your little 
girl's company.” 

“She is very glad to go,” said Mrs. Campbell. 
“Only 1 wish you did not give her such handsome 
presente, Mr. Trevor.” 

He thawed a little. “She is quite welcome to 
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them ; and Mona won’t have anything shabby,” and 
he rose to go. 

“How are you now?” inquired Mrs. Campbell. as 
she took his hand. 

“Better, I think. Everything is settled. and every- 
body is so kind to me, that I feel quite light-hearted: 
but any emotion may bring on the old pain ;” and he 
went away with a quiet. contented smile on his face, 
as though he were ready for the call whenever it 
should come. 

* * ok * * 

The doctors were astonished at the way the 
“old miser” lived on. To be sure, they, like the 
majority of his small circle of acquaintance, believed 
him to be solely wrapped up in himself, and supposed 
that his improved health was the result of extra care. 
Colonel Agnew declared that “old Trevor ” was getting 
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quite young again, and felt that his chance of ever 
getting Perks as a servant was decidedly waning. 
As for Mr. Trevor himself, he had asensation of being 
outside everything. His will was made and signed, 
and he had remembered everyone (not that there 
were so many to be thought of). Mrs. Norton and 
her children, Perks, and Charles Wilmot, even little 
Madge Campbell, were all down for large legacies, 
while Mona’s future was assured, and he had no more 
fear of her having to leave her comfortable home and 
be miserable after his death. She would only change 
her guardian ; and, after all, he was very little in her 
life. Her clouded faculties only recognised the 
coming of somebody, and iittle Madge was more 
welcome than the man who had cared for her for 
twenty years ! 

Charles Wilmot was a great comfort to his friend at 
this time, and he owned afterwards that he gained 
more than he gave by his close association with the 
dying man. Never before had he seen such quiet, 
unobtrusive resignation. Trevor was willing to live 
as long as he was wanted for this life, and he was 
equally willing to go. 

“After all,” he said one day, when they had been 
talking, “all that I really care for is in the other 
world,’—he paused—“even Mona! Do you know, 
Wilmot, i have felt all these years as though the 
Mona I loved was really dead, and that the poor 
woman I look after was a changeiing. You know 
the old fairy-tale idea? My Mona was so generous, 
so noble, such a grand woman in many ways, in her 
bright youth. 1 like to think I shall meet her, not 
the poor shell, when I get to the other side.” And 
Wilmot had nothing to say against his idea, new 
though it was to him. 

* * * * * 

Winter came, and fogs grew frequent, keeping 
Mona indoors, lonely, and often irritable; nothing 
ever tried her and Mrs. Norton so much as having to 
keep the house. And in spite of care and warmth, 
the influenza attacked her, in the swift sudden way 
in which it attacks so many people. No one knew 
how she got it; only one morning she was quite 
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cheerful at the prospect of getting out, as it was a 
fine bright day, and a few hours later she was in bed 
with a high temperature, and Mrs. Norton and her 
maid to nurse her. 

Mr. Trevor was not anxious. He seemed to have 
lost all anxiety, and as long as she had her good old 
doctor in attendance, and every comfort that money 
could give her, he was content, and even acquiesced 
in the decree that he was not to come near her. 

“He can do nothing,” said Mrs. Norton ; “ and if he 
gets it, no one can tell what may happen. Keep him 
away.” 

There was quite an assemblage in Mr. Trevor's room 
one afternoon; Mr. Campbell had looked in on his 
way out-of town, Wilmot had come to spend the 
evening, and young Norton, home for the Christmas 
vacation, was generally there, as his mother was too 
busy to have him with her. Mr. Trevor sat in his 
big arm-chair, and listened to their conversation with 
the contented look which had of late become habitual 
with him, when there was a loud ring at the bell, 
which made them all stop talking. 

“ Probably a parcel,” said Wilmot, recovering him- 
self. ‘It quite startled me.” 

“Tt is mere than that,” replied Trevor; “it is a 
message.” He spoke quite calmly, and hardly seemed 
surprised when Mrs. Norton entered the room. She 
sat down by him and took his hand. 

“Tt is all over,” sue said, quietly. “Such a peaceful, 
happy ending, and there is a look on her face now, as 
though what has been missing so long had come back.” 

“Thank God!” There was just a deep breath, and 
before the others could realise what was happening, 
Wilmot was by his side. 

“Too late!” he said, a moment later. “He has 
gone with her. They will meet on the other side!” 
and he turned to take care of Mrs. Norton, who had 
burst into tears, overcome by the suddenness of the 
second death. 

“Tt could not have been better,” was Wilmot’s 
remark, a few days later. “He was ready, and when 
the one tie that bound him to earth snapped, he went 
too. May I have as happy an end.” 





HOME. 


EVERLASTING FRIEND. 


BY THE REV. J. TELFORD, B.A, 


“Twas an hungred, and ye gave Me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took Me in.”—Sr. Marr. xxv. 35. 


N that memorable night of parting in the 
upper room, Jesus drew aside for a moment 
the veil that hid the future from His dis- 

The Father's house, He told them, 

had many mansions, where all His friends 
should find a home. “If it were not so, I 
would have told you. I goto prepare a place for you.” 

Their friendship with Christ was not bounded by death 

or the Cross ; its most glorious, its most blessed days 

lay beyond in the Father’s house. Such words throw 


ciples, 


a flood of light on the sequel to the story of family 
life in Bethany. Mary, and Martha. and Lazarus 
found that their home had opened to welcome an 
Everlasting Friend. 

It was from the slopes of Olivet that the Son of God 
went home when His early mission was ended. “He 
led them out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up 
His hands and blessed them.” In sight of that little 
village where He had found His truest friends, His 
most happy resting-place, the Christ ascended to His 
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throne. A few weeks before, when the shadow of the 
coming Cross lay upon Him, Jesus sat with His dis- 
ciples on the slopes of Olivet looking out over Jeru- 
salem. There some of the most solemn sayings of His 
ministry fell from His lips. 

“When the Son of man shall come in His glory, and 
all the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon 
the throne of His glory.” Before Him should be 
gathered all nations, and He should separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth the sheep from 
the goats. Those on the right hand should hear the 
welcome words, ‘* Come, ye blessed of my Father . . .” 

An old English story tells of Frescobald, an Italian 
merchant, who showed great kindness to Thomas 
Cromwell when he was in sore distress far from home. 
The stranger was welcomed to the merchant’s dwelling, 
and sent back safely to England. Years passed, and re- 
verses came to Frescobald. He lost wealth and friends, 
and wandered as a beggar to thiscountry. Oneday he 
saw a great crowd moving along the streets of London. 
The Lord Chancellor was going in state to open the 
courts. To Frescobald’s delight, the central figure of 
the procession was his old friend Thomas Cromwell. 
The Italian merchant soon reaped the fruit of his 
generous kindness in other days. Cromwell’s hospi- 
tality and munificence quickly made him forget all 
his care and sorrow. 

The story helps us to understand the welcome which 
awaited the family from Bethany when they reached 
the Father’s house above. Jesus Himself would meet 
and welcome them. How sweet it must have been to 
hear Him repeat the story of their ministries in the 
days of His flesh. Martha’s welcome, Mary’s anointing, 
Lazarus's loyal friendship—Jesus would tell it all, and 
then pronounce that welcome “Come, ye blessed of 
My Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: For I was an hungred, 
and ye gave Me meat: I was thirsty. and ye gave Me 
drink: I was astranger, and ye took Mein.” As those 
words were spoken, what joy sprang up in the hearts of 
those old friends of Jesus! they found that He whom 
once they welcomed to their home at Bethany was an 
Everlasting Friend. 

Friendship with Jesus is the crown of our earthly 
joy. What dignity gathers around the brother of 
Mary when the Christ speaks of him to the Twelve as 
“our friend Lazarus” The Saviour acknowledges 
that here was one on whom He and His disciples could 
lean with confidence—one who shared their hopes and 
fears, who sympathised with them and their work. 
Lazarus fulfilled the condition of friendship of Christ, 
“Ye are My friends if ye do whatsoever IT command 
you”; and he enjoyed that honour of which the 
Master spoke: “Henceforth I call you not ser- 
vants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth : but I have called you friends ; for all things 
that I have heard of My Father I have made known 
unto you.” If we would share Christ's friendship, we 
must keep His sayings. We must hate the sin that 
grieves Him; the will of God must become our rule of 





life; we must take up our cross, and follow Jesus, 
These are the conditions on which alone we can enjoy 
the friendship which was the crowning blessednegg of 
the family at Bethany. The privileges of such frien. 
ship are the love of Christ and a share in His counsels, 
All God’s purposes Jesus declares to His friends, for 
they are one with Him in their consecration to the 
Father's service. 

Yet, sweet as is the friendship of Christ on earth, it 
is neither bounded by time nor death. He is an Ever. 
lasting Friend. Death, which snaps so many ties, 
only binds this more closely. Beyond the grave lies 
the Father's house ; and all who welcome Jesus into 
their homes on earth shall find His friendship the 
passport to the many mansions of the heavenly 
palace. 

Earthly friendships do much to brighten life. That 
man is poor indeed who has no congenial spirit with 
whom to take fellowship. David found in Jonathan 
a friend sticking closer than a brother. The prince's 
timely warning saved the life of the son of Jesse ; his 
love gave the shepherd-minstrel courage to bear the 
bitter troubles of banishment and persecution. But 
even this friendship, tender and beautiful though it 
was, lost much of its joy through separation, and it 
was soon broken off by death. David’s lament shows 
what comfort had come into his life through the dead 
prince’s love. “Iam distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 
It had supplied sympathy in sorrow, and strength to 
face a rough road of exile and wandering. Such 
friendships have become the chief joy of many another 
troubled life. Men have learned to pour out their 
hearts to a loyal friend, and have felt that the way 
became brighter and easier to tread because they were 
not left to bear their load alone. 

Yet, however much human friendship may bless our 
lives, the friendshi;) of Christ brings a peace and joy 
which no earthly love can bestow. To have the 
smile of Jesus in our homes: that is indeed the “chief 
good.” David speaks in one of his Psalms of the 
universal quest: “Many there be that say, Who will 
show us any good?” He who wrote that evening 
hymn had mixed with men in court and camp. On 
the plains of Bethlehem, on the battle-field, in the 
cave of Adullam, and on the mountain-side, he had 
studied human nature with a poet’s insight, and with 
all the sympathy of one who knew well what care and 
trouble mean. He found men struggling to obtain 
some happiness which would satisfy intellect and 
heart, which would never pall upon them as long as 
they lived. That was the good of which David spoke. 
His answer to the universal cry takes the form of 
prayer : “ Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy counten- 
ance upon us.” It is God alone that can satisfy His 
children’s hearts. St. Augustine put it in that 
beautiful sentence of his Confessions: “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless till we 
find rest in Thee.” Our lives are bleak and grey till 
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God lifts upon us the light of His countenance. Then 
follows a change like the dawn of day upon the 
mountains. All nature a 
preathless expectation for the first gleam of light. At 
last it comes, bringing sunshine and renewed energy 


is hushed as we 


toaslumbering world. The friendship of Jesus thus 


transforms our lives. The world’s best joys grow 
brighter and better when He stands at our side. 

e 
Henry Martyn once said that since he knew God after 
a saving manner, poetry, painting, and music had 
gained a charm which they never possessed before. 
g 
The home at Bethany was transformed by the coming 
of Jesus, and like joy is offered to all who welcome 
Him. 

But the supreme blessing of this friendship is that 
it never ends. The closest earthly ties are doomed to 
be broken : 

“There is no union here of hearts 
Which hath not here an end. 

In contrast to these fleeting blessings stands that 
fellowship with the Everlasting Friend which is offered 
to us all. 

‘*Christ, our Brother and our Friend, 
Shows us His eternal love ; 
Never shall our triumphs end 
Till we take our seats abeve 

Christ's friendship can do much for us here; it will 
It will help us to triumph 
over death and the grave ; it will give boldness in the 


do more for us by-and-by. 


day of judgment : it will secure for us a place in the 
many mansions of the Father's house. Nor is this all. 
“He that is in the midst of the throne shall feed 


them, and shall lead them to living fountains of 
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water ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.’ The world beyond the grave holds many a 
blessing in store for the lovers of Jesus. But this is 
the crown of all its rapture: they shall “be with 
Christ, which is far better.” 

No one can tell how much that friendship of Jesus 
has done to rob death of its sting. “I will come 
again,” He said, “and receive you unto Myself.” We 
should like to know something about the parting 
hours of the family at Bethany. That veil can never 
be lifted here. Yet of one thing we may rest assured : 
the hope of meeting their Saviour once again must 
have brightened the closing moments of Martha, and 
They should find their Lord and 
Happy are they 
Peter's words belong to them: 


Mary, and Lazarus. 
Saviour, and never lose Him more. 
feel that St. 
“Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though 
ye rejoice with joy 


who 


now ye see Him not, yet believing, 
unspeakable and full of glory ; receiving the end of 
For 
such St. John holds out the prospects of glorious 


your faith, even the salvation of your souls.” 


blessedness to come : “ His servants shall serve Him ; 
and they shall see His face ; and His name shall be in 
Let us hold fast 
Jesus has won our hearts; He has 


their foreheads” (Rev. xxii. 3, 4). 
that confidence. 
entered our homes, and made them bright with His 
Let Him fulfil all His offices for us as Saviour, 
Reprover, Teacher, Inspirer to noblest deeds, Con- 
then by-and- 


love. 


soler in this world’s sharpest sorrows; 
by we shall enjoy the greatest blessedness which 
heaven holds in store—eternal friendship with our 
Everlasting Friend. 
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HE way of an eagle in 
the air” was one of 
the things of which 
Solomon said that “ he 
knew it not.” No won- 
der that the wise king 
reckoned it among the 





great mysteries of Na- 
ture! It seemed then, 
as it must seem now— 
without careful and 
minute examination-— 
to be in utter defiance of all 
the known laws which rule 
in the natural world, for a 
large and heavy body to rise 
in a moment into the thin 
light air, float away, or dive 
with infinite swiftness to the 
ground, and again ascend into 
the vast expanse—apparently 
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OF BIRDS. 


with little or no effort, at the mere will of the 
owner of a pair of dainty feathered wings. And 
no less wondrons, beautiful, or of a 
mystery. is the flight of every bird: from the tiny 
in the hedgerow to the mighty albatross, 
winging its way across the stormy billows of the 
wide The of all birds in the air 
are far more easy, more rapid, and more certain than 
those of any other animals upon the firm and solid 
earth. No motion of any animal is at once so striking 
and so full of grace and beauty as the 


or less less 


wren 


sea. movements 


‘Clear swift sweep of wings that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air.” 

And the more one searches into the problem, the 
greater does the mystery seem at first to become. The 
very force which appears so adverse—i.., of gravi- 
tation, drawing down all bodies to the earth—is the 
chief one concerned in flight, without which, indeed, 
all flying would be impossible ; and this is the fact 
that has been forgotten by men in almost all their 
many attempts to fly or sail through the air. 
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In every age since when, long centuries ago, Icarus 
made his disastrous flight, and perished in the blue 
waves to which he gave the name Icarian, men. weary 
of walking the earth, have attempted in some fashion 
to imitate the flight of the feathered race gifted by 
God with a special power. But though many wise 
and clever men have achieved, by dint of perseverance, 
many ingenious and clever things. all their efforts 
to mount into the air have, as yet, been in vain. It 





the air because it is lighter than the air, and floating 
upon it as a morsel of cork or wood floats upon water, 
blown like a feather hither and thither by the wind, 
It is incapable of being guided or directed because 
it has no inborn active force to resist the currents of 
the air in which it floats, but becomes, as it were, a 
part of the atmosphere in which it is immersed, and 
must go with it wherever it goes. Every bird, on 
the other hand, has in it a power of momentum, or 
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‘*Round the lofty tower of the old grey church.”—p. 681. 


has been so, perhaps, because this one force of gravi- 
tation has been forgotten. 

Birds are not lighter than the air, but far heavier, 
If they were lighter than the air they might float, 
but never fly; and this marks the difference between 
a bird and a balloon, the latter simply rising into 


moving. against the resisting and overcoming force 
of the air. Now, the resisting power of the air is 
equal in all directions, and consequently, a body 
capable of flight must present its greatest amount 
of surface to the resistance of the air in its perpendicu- 
lar direction, and least amount in the horizontal 
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direction; and this is what, 
by the wisdom and goodness 
of God, their Creator, a bird’s 
wings are exactly fitted to 
accomplish, by their great 
breadth or length when ex- 
panded in hovering or descend- 
ing, and the narrow lines pre- 
sented when moving onwards 
through the air. So perfect 
is every creature in its forma- 
tion by the Almighty Hand. 

The engine which works the 
wings must be strong, compact, and of a specially light 
form, and the pectoral muscles of every bird are so 
exactly framed, and with such infinite skill, as to en- 
able the tiniest and the very largest alike to make their 
way through the air with almost unwearied wing for 
many hours, even for hundreds of miles. And when 
we remember that the pulsations of the wing of most 
birds are so rapid as to defy counting—the heron, for ex- 
ample, flapping its wings ata rate of from 120 to 150 a 
minute—the wonder of the whole structure is amazing. 
Even this is not all; for besides the 120 downward 
strokes, there must also be as many upward, so that 
there must be altogether about 250 actions of the 
wing per minute, even in a bird of slow flight. In 
other swifter birds, such as the partridge or pigeon, 
the passage through the air is even more swift, and 
the beat of the nimble wings such as the keenest eye 
cannot measure. 

Birds who seek their food in the air have long and 
powerful wings, so exactly adjusted that they can 
wheel and turn in less than a second, wheel and turn 
again and again, and with so accurate an aim as to 
seize a passing gnat, even when flying at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour! 

Go down to the end of the village on some fine 
summer evening and watch the crowd of swallows 
and swifts high up in mid-air, darting with long 
sweeps round the lofty tower of the old grey church, 
or swiftly coursing over the broad sunny meadows 
when the sun is low. Their whole flight is one of 
keen, quick eagerness and delight; as if a joy to 
themselves—an exuberance of happy freedom. Or 
wait an hour or two later, when the tawny and white 
owl comes out in the twilight, and floating along as 
if in dreamland, silently, softly, and surely, skims by 
you, along the edge of the wood, like the ghost of a 
bird. No ghost, however, buta living reality—a heavy, 
thickly feathered bird, perfect in all its strong frame- 
work, floating on with but a faint motion of its broad 
wings, and yet, in less than a second, suddenly 
dropping down into the long grass, where its keen 
eye has detected a tiny field-mouse, and in another 
moment, away with it to the haven where the hungry 
owlets are waiting with open mouths for a morsel of 
supper. 

Turn where we will through the wood, down the 
Winding lane, or along the dewy meadows, the same 
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“The way of an eagle in the air.” 


wonder of perfect beauty, skill, and wisdom is to be 
seen on all sides. No one single bird among them 
all but by its flight alone proclaims an All-wise and 
Almighty Hand, that planned the structure of every 
creature, little or great, and to each gave its own 
special ways and habits. its own needs and exact 
means of meeting them, its own appointed place, 
time, and food. It is He “who knoweth the way of 
the eagle in the air,” of every bird that flies, and 
every creature that lives, breathes, and mows 
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PEMBERTON’S PIECE. 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OMETIMES the heiress 
would come in thus un- 
ceremoniously in the 
evening, though not so 
frequently as Arnold 
desired. 

“Oh! how good of you 

to come and brighten us 
all up!” said Gertrude, rising with 
effusion. She was not so com- 
~ pletely superior to worldly con- 
siderations as not to perceive that for 

Arnold to marry this rich girl would 

be a most desirable thing both for 

himself and his family. Therefore, 
she never lost an opportunity of pro- 
pitiating Agnes. ‘I am only sorry,” 
she added significantly, “that Arnold 
isn’t at home also to welcome you. 

He has gone to the meeting at the Town Hall, and 

will be very disappointed at not seeing you.” 

“So it appears you have returned from Barminster? ” 
remarked Agnes, turning to Jack. 

“Yes; I’m too stupid fora cashier, Miss Shaftes- 
bury. I made such a muddle of my accounts, they 
couldn’t keep me.” 

“But the manager wrote Arn a highly compli- 
mentary letter, saying they all liked Jack, and he 
was most diligent and conscientious,” interrupted 
Margaret, unwilling that her favourite should 
receive less than justice. 

“By the bye. I wonder what Arn did with that 
letter?” added Flossie. “I’d like Agnes to see it.” 

“Oh! there’s no need to trouble her with it! I 
expect Arnold destroyed it,” said Gertrude, hastily. 
“What a pity he is out, Agnes, when we can so 
seldom prevail upon you to come in in. the even- 
ing!” 

“T don't like to leave my uncle often. To-night 
he’s very happy. entertaining an old friend, an 
Oxford don.” 

“We've got a piece of news for you, Agnes,” said 
Flossie. 

“What can it be? Any of you engaged to be 
married?” And the heiress glanced meaningly at 
Gertrude, who blushed most becomingly. 

“Nothing half so commonplace! Jack’s going to 
Canada!” 

“To Canada 

“Yes; in the spring.” 

“You see, I can’t get anything to do in England,” 
explained. the family failure. “I’m too stupid for a 
profession, and too old besides. I can’t bear the idea 
of loafing all my life, so I intend to emigrate. 
Whether I sink or swim won’t matter, so long as I 
feel I’m not a burden on my family.” 

“Oh, Jack! Don’t talk like that! I’m sure we 
should never think you a burden,” cried Margaret, 









in distress. By this time they were too intimate 
with Agnes to feel any restraint in her presence. 

“But you don’t wish me to be idle all my days, 
Greta?” 

“You are not idle. On the contrary. from morning 
till night you are always doing something to help 
somebody.” 

“Oh! only little simple things about the house,” 
interposed Gertrude, who, like Arnold, did not wish 
to see Jack become too conceited, and therefore 
administered a wholesome dose of cold water every 
now and then. 

~ That is to say, everything too troublesome or too 
trivial for anyone else to undertake!” amended 
Flessie, rather indignantly. 

*T hope you brought some music with you, Agnes,” 
said Miss Lisle, anxious to change the subject. 

“Indeed I didn’t. I’ve almost given it up.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” chorused the girls; while 
unfortunate Jack crimsoned, noticing that her keen 
eyes were resting upon him, and guessing why. 

“I was going to ask you to sing at our Penny 
Readings next week,” said Gertrude. ‘* Arnold would 
like to have a duet with you.” 

“My dear Gertrude, you must find someone else. 
I have finally retired from public life,” answered 
the guest, so decidedly that all saw it would be 
useless, as well as ill-bred, to urge her further. 

To change the subject once more, Greta said : 

“Can’t we have a game of some sort?” 

“By all means,” assented Agnes, much more 
amiably than she had spoken a moment ago. 

“What shall it be, Gertrude? ” 

“Oh please leave me out! I have to cast on all the 
stitches for these stockings to-night, as it’s the 
Mothers’ Meeting to-morrow.” 

“Let me tell your fortune, Agnes.” eagerly sug- 
gested Flossie. “I’ve been studying a book on 
palmistry lately, and I should like to see the lines 
in your hand.” 

* Palmistry is such nonsense ! 
temptuously. 

Flossie, however, carried her point, and after a 
little examination and some knitting of her brows, 
promised Miss Shaftesbury the usual rigmarole of a 
handsome husband, long life, wealth, and happiness. 

“Have you nothing more original than that to say 
tome? My dear Flossie, any old gipsy woman would 
have promised me as much!” 

“But the lines are in your hand—I can see them,” 
persisted the youngest Miss Lisle. “I must tell you 
whats there, you know.” 

“Or invent it, if it isn’t,” said Gertrude, sarcastic- 


” 


said Gertrude, con- 


ally. 

“Gertrude scoffs because I told her she was never 
likely to be married,” retorted Flossie, “any more 
than Jack. He is to be a confirmed bachelor. Itis 
as plain as possible from his hand.” 

Glancing up suddenly, Agnes caught the eyes of 
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the family failure dwelling upon her with such an 
expression of sadness, that she was involuntarily 
impelled to say- 

«Surely you don’t believe in such absurdities, Mr. 
Lisle?” 

“You know, girls are most awfully scarce in 
Canada,” teasingly continued Flossie; ‘“‘so that, alto- 
gether, I’m afraid it ’s a bad look-out for you, Jack !” 

“I’m sure it is!” he answered gloomily. “It 
didn’t need palmistry to tell me that, Flossie.” 

“How silly you are to-night, Flossie!” said Miss 
Lisle, with elder-sisterly rebuke. “ And don’t twist 
the buttons off that chair. Arn hates to see things 
destroyed.” 

“Oh, Arn won’t care! He intends to entirely re- 
furnish this room when he’s married, you know.” 

“Yes, I expect he’ll make this place perfectly 
charming, and then—leave it,” remarked Gertrude. 
* Arnold is very ambitious, as I need hardly tell you, 
Agnes,” she continued, pointedly addressing their 
guest. “He feels completely thrown away here, and 
intends to relinquish his profession in a few years, 
buy a nice place in the country, and get into Parlia- 
ment.” 

“And then he’ll want a house in Park Lane, and a 
yacht, and all the rest of it,” predicted Flossie. “ By- 
and-bye he'll discover he needs a title and a seat 
in the Cabinet—and get them too, Ill venture to 
say.” 

“Yes, Arn always gets what he wants,” said Ger- 
trude, complacently. “Oh! you are surely not going 
away so soon, Agnes? Can’t you stay a little longer, 
and then Arn will see you home?” 

But Avnes carried her point with a resolution 
worthy of that future Cabinet Minister himself, and 
Jack had to act as her escort. As they traversed 
the silent streets he was alternately in a tingle of 
rapture or a chill of deepest dejection, according as 
Fancy or Reason gained the mastery. What would 
she say, he wondered, if she knew he adored her? 
Would she feel sorry for him, or angry at such 
senseless presumption? It was well that he was 
going to Canada, out of reach of temptation. He did 
not grudge Agnes to Arnold in the least, since she 
loved him, but he could not bear to stay in Bellford 
and see her the wife of his brother. 


“See! There’s a shooting star!” said Agnes, 
suddenly. “You should wish when you see one, Mr. 
Lisle! Do you believe in the old superstition ? ” 


“I’m afraid it’s no use my wishing,” he answered, 
despondently. 

“Oh, there’s another star! Quick, Mr. Lisle! 
Try!” she urged. “Surely, there must be something 
you desire to have? Wish for it, no matter how im- 
possible it may seem, when you see a falling star, 
and you'll get it!” 

“What I wish for most can never happen—it’s too 
absurdly unlikely. Of course, there’s no need for 
you to wish. You've got all you want already—and 
I’m glad for your sake,” he added, bravely. 

“T’ve got all I want? Pray, what authority have 


you for making such an astounding statement? ” 
“Why, Miss Shaftesbury, what can there be left 
You are rich, and admired, and 


for you to wish for? 
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have a happy home, and lots of friends, and—and, 
no doubt, will be marrying soon.” 

* Will you promise to come to my wedding?” she 
asked, in her brusque way. 

“T expect I shall be in Canada.” 

“ Nevertheless, I have a presentiment you will be 
present. We shall see.” 

“ Yes, of course, it would be pleasanter for all the 
family to be at it. But when I once get away to the 
backwoods, I tell you candidly I shan’t be in a hurry 
to come back. I’m sick of England!” 

“ Your sisters will miss you.” 

“Yes—for a time. Gertrude, I suppose, will marry 
Seymour, and I don’t think the others will be old 
maids. But nobody else here will miss me, for I’ve 
never been popular, like Arnold. Youand your uncle, 
Miss Shaftesbury, have been very kind to me—more 
than kind—but I know it was only your good nature 
that made you do it.” 

With that, they paused before the entrance to 
Laurel Lodge. 

“Won't you come in?” asked Agnes. 

“Thanks; it’s too late,” said Jack, feeling it 
was best to deny himself that dangerously dear 
society. 

“But you never come to see us now.” 

“I’ve been at Barminster, you know.” 

“Ah! true. Well, my uncle will be glad to see you 
when you like to come.” 

“Thank you,” responded Jack, resolving at the 
same time never to avail himself of the invitation. 
He had not forgotten Arnold’s assurance that the 
Shaftesburys did not really want him, and only 
invited him out of civility. He was determined not 
to be an unwelcome guest, for in his own way Jack 
was very proud. 

Perhaps she detected from his tone that he was not 
convinced of her sincerity, for she put out her hand, 
and rather coldly wished him good-night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

IT was a most depressing Sunday afternoon, late in 
October. The scent of decaying leaves filled the raw 
damp air, and everything in the muddy streets looked 
gloomy and dreary, as Helen Pemberton emerged from 
the Sunday-school, and paused to put up her umbrella. 
It was not raining much, but she was bound to make 
her clothes last as long as possible, and so could not 
afford to disdain the most trifling shower. 

Miss Murray, the Rector’s daughter, Margaret Lisle, 
Mr. Seymour, and others of the beauty and fashion of 
the town, were standing in a little group on the pave- 
ment, and she would have avoided passing them if she 
could ; for though they might be civil enough when 
obliged to speak to her inside the school, she weil 
knew that out of doors it was a different matter. But 
as they were directly in her path, she must perforce 
pass them, and clenched her teeth as she did so. 

The others did not see her, or pretended they did 
not, but Margaret, who was on the outskirts of the 
group, nodded and smiled ; for Helen’s tired, depressed 
look went to her heart. She resolved to see whether 
she conld do something to cheer her a little, and with 
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a hasty farewell to her companions, hurried to over- 
take her. “How do you do, Miss Pemberton ?” 

“T am quite well, thank you,” was the stiff answer. 
Helen felt that day as if encircled by a hedge of 
thorns. 

“You look so tired. I’m afraid those dreadful boys 
were too much for you this afternoon.” 

“Oh, it is not that,” began Helen, and then paused, 
annoyed to find a sob rising to her throat. 

“Then, what is it?” persisted Greta, kindly ; but 
the only response was— 

“Nothing worth troubling you about. Miss Lisle.” 

“You have never been to see me yet,” said Greta, 
changing the subject. ‘I have called on you several 
times, but you have never returned it.” 

“ Because I did not feel sure I should be welcome.” 

“How proud you must be!” 

“T confess I am. Once. I believe, the Pembertons 
owned half Lancashire. To-day, their only possession 
is their pride, which, as far as I am concerned, will go 
with me to my grave. You must bear with me, Miss 
Lisle.” 

To Margaret, there was a something irresistibly 
winning in this avowal, half defiant, half apologetic, 
and wholly characteristic of the speaker. She admired 
Helen for her independence, while pitying her lonely, 
friendless condition. “Well, at least you must come 
and have some tea with me now,” she entreated. “Do. 







I know you have not much time for visiting during 
the week, but on Sundays you have no excuse.” 

“T must be back at half-past five, to make tea for 
the boys,” stipulated Helen, as they paused before 
Queensgate House. It must be confessed that Greta 
might have hesitated to give her invitation had she 
not known there was little chance of their téte-a-téte 
being disturbed, as everybody was out. Call her 
cowardly, if you will. 

When poor, tired Helen, whose home surroundings 
have already been described, found herself for the 
first time in the Lisles’ drawing-room, she almost 
gasped. She had never before seen such an interior, 
Of the houses to which she went for daily tuition, she 
saw little but the dingy schoolrooms or studies into 
which she was poked, on the principle that “anything 
was good enough for the governess.” This was a 
charming old room, full of quaint angles and corners, 
each of which contained a cabinet or stand of choice 
old china. The walls were covered with water-colour 
drawings, the furniture was graceful Chippendale, 
tall palms waved their branches here and there, and 
bowls and jars filled with great clusters of many-hued 
chrysanthemums were everywhere. Helen begged to 
make the tour of the pictures, and went round the 
room, fairly gloating over the beauties it contained. 

“How lovely!” she exclaimed for the twentieth 
time, as her eye fell on a complete set of Ruskin 
in white vellum binding, which had a bookcase all to 
itself. “Oh, Miss Lisle, I cannot help envying you 
your beautiful home!” 

Greta smiled quietly, thinking that Helen might 
have found it less charming had she known what a 
nuisance Arnold could make himself with his account- 
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bcoks. She summoned Miss Pemberton 
to a luxurious easy-chair near the fire, 
where they sat, with the dainty little 
tea-table between them. Helen found 
herself rapidly thawing, for this simple 
little feast, which would only have bored 
most girls, was for her a tremendous 
dissipation. Her face grew animated, 
and Margaret, who was watching her, 
decided that she would be quite hand- 
some if she only smiled a little more. 

“And you will tell me, won't you, 
what it is that is troubling you?” she 
coaxed, as she poured out their second 
cups of tea. 

“Tt is very kind of you to take an 
interest in my affairs,’ began Helen, in 
her haughtiest manner. For a moment 
Margaret looked at her in wounded 
surprise, then, seeing that downright 
unhappiness was at the bottom of it all, 
she bent over, and affectionately kissed 
her cheek, The result was startling, 
for Helen suddenly dropped her face 
on her hands and cried bitterly. 

*“T—I am ashamed to be so silly, Miss 
Lisle,” she stammered, deeply mortified, 
as soon as she could control herself. 
“But I really am so unused to have 
people care about me—no, I ought not 
to say that, for voth Marcus and Ted 
are as good as ever they can be—but 
somehow —-—” 

“Somehow everything seems to have 
gone wrong at once,” said Margaret 
sympathisingly. “I know that feeling 
myself.” 

“You ?” cried Helen, lost in astonish- 
ment. No wonder that, contrasted with 
her own, Margaret's lot seemed all sun- 
shine. 

“Tell me all about it,” gently en- 
treated the young hostess. 

“ After all, mine are only silly little 
worries,” said Helen apologetically. 
“For one thing, our landlady is very 
tiresome—oh, Miss Lisle, you don’t know 
how you are to be envied for living in a house of your 
own !—and Ted has had a cough lately—and I’m to 
lose three pupils at Christmas, which means a loss of 
twenty-five pounds, and I can’t hear of any more 
anywhere. But I’m ashamed to worry you about 
such paltry troubles ! ” 

“But what are people worth if they can’t sym- 
pathise with each other?” 

“Oh, Miss Lisle! there are not many like you,” 
Helen answered bitterly. “I feel sometimes almost 
as if I hated everything and everybody !—I fear I’m 
getting dreadfully hard and cold. But I can’t help it. 
It began in my very school-days.” 

“Poor Helen! may I call you Helen?” said Greta, 
melting at the spectacle of this hungry soul famish- 
ing for want of hope and brightness in the very 
flower of youth. “I’m very sorry for you; but you 
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mustn’t look too much on the dark side. I think I 
can get you some more pupils among my friends— 
indeed, I’m sure I can.” 

“Oh, thank you! Perhaps, with you to speak for me, 
I may find more employment. I’ve advertised in 
vain; and as to Mrs. Carter, I must just put up with 
her, for we can’t afford more expensive lodgings.” 

“And your third trouble was your brother’s cough, 
was it not? I believe I can cure that. You shall 
have a bottle of cough-mixture from a prescription of 
—of my dear father’s, which is an infallible remedy. 
We always keep some ready in the house.” 

“Miss Lisle,” said Helen bluntly, without express- 
ing any formal thanks, “how is it you are so dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world?” 

Margaret opened her brown eyes wide in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ Am I different ?” 
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“ Yes, thank Heaven!” returned Helen, with passion- 
ate energy. Before she could say any more, the door 
flew open, and Gertrude entered in her walking things, 
pausing most expressively at sight of Helen. 

Miss Pemberton felt all that her manner was 
intended to convey, and began to put on her gloves 
to go; while Greta, annoyed at her sister’s dis- 
courtesy, said hastily: “This is Miss Pemberton, 
Gertrude. I thought you were going to the Rectory.” 

“TI came across for that book of chants I have— 
that thick book. Do you know where it is?” 

“Have you looked in the book-case on the land- 
ing?” 

“No; and I think it may be there,” responded 
Gertrude, who forthwith quitted the room without 
taking the smallest notice of Helen, who shook hands 
rather constrainedly, returning no answer to Mar- 
garet’s kindly injunction to “Come again soon,” as 
she gave her the medicine for Ted. 

“What in the world was that girl doing here?” 
abruptly demanded Gertrude, re-appearing with a 
large music-book under her arm. 

“TI invited her to come in and rest a little, for 
she looked so tired,” said Greta, flushing. 

“ Then it was very inconsiderate of you! Now we 
shall have her always coming here, morning, noon, 
and night. I know what such people are when once 
they get a footing in one’s house.” 

“You need not fear Helen Pemberton will ever 
intrude. She is far too proud.” 

“Proud! And her brother an errand-boy! I’m 
sure Arn wouldn’t like your having her here. And 
you ’ve actually been giving her tea, too!” 

“Really, Gertrude, what a fuss to make just be- 
cause I tried to show the poor girl a little kindness. 
She has a very hard life, and I was glad to be able 
to do it.” 

“Then, please in future not to bring such people 
home with you without consulting me. I simply 
won't associate with the Pembertons, and that’s all 
about it!” said Gertrude emphatically, as she 
hastened out of the room to return to her friends 
at the Rectory. ; 

It was only natural that after Margaret Lisle’s 
beantiful home the hideous wall-paper and the bright 
blue vases should seem more sordid than ever to 
Helen when she returned to the Friargate. Her 
brothers rejoiced to hear she had been having tea 
at Queensgate House; and you may be sure she 
painted everything in the brightest colours, and said 
nothing about Gertrude’s incivility. She never 
saddened her brothers by useless complaints. They 
had enough to bear without that. 

“No going to church for you to-night, Ted,” she 
proclaimed, when the tea-things had been cleared 
away, and Marcus was ready to go to the evening 
service. “It’s raining, so you must stay by the 
fire with me.” 

He offered no objection, but stretching himself 
luxuriously on the sofa, was fathoms deep in a book 
immediately. Helen was reading too, and there was 
a long silence. 

“Oh, Nell! wouldn't you like to see the Pass of 
Thermopylz ?” said the boy enthusiastically, rousing 











himself at last fru the trivels in Greece he wag 
devouring. 

“Thermopyle?” returned his sister, more calmly ; 
for the heroes of antiquity were little more than 
names to her, as they are to most English people, 
“ Yes, I think I should.” 

“It’s such a glorious story!” went on Ted, with 
kindling eyes. “Think of that handful of Spartans 
stopping Xerxes and all his host three whole days! 
What a splendid fellow Leonidas must have been! 
How I should have loved to be there, fighting beside 
him !” 

“To be killed?” suggested Helen. 

“Yes; but could you imagine a nobler death? 
Thermopyle will live for ever in history as the scene 
of one of the bravest deeds that ever were.” 

“I hope you’ll be able to go to Greece some day, 
dear, and see all these places for yourself.” 

* Wouldn’t it be jolly? I’d rather go to Greece 
than anywhere else. I’m sure the very air must 
be better there for all the good and famous men who 
have breathed it. Oh, they were grand fellows, 
those old Greeks !” 

He fell into a reverie, his eyes fixed on the glowing 
coals, as those old-world heroes filed before him in 
imagination, laurel-crowned. Happily for himself, 
he was far away from Mrs. Carter’s dingy parlour— 
he was wandering beneath the blue Attic sky with 
Plato, Socrates, Pericles, and Demosthenes. Such 
thoughts inspired him that the rapt expression of 
his face almost awed Helen. She knew that he was 

“Dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before.” 

And as she gazed at him, and thought how cheer- 
fully this ambitious young dreamer would pull 
himself together on the morrow, and set forth for 
his week of uncongenial toil—for she well knew it 
was uncongenial, though he never said so—it seemed 
to her that surely not a little of the dauntless spirit 
of Sparta’s heroic sons was in this Exglish errand- 
boy : that Leonidas himself had counted no t ‘aver, 
truer heart, even in his devoted band. For a moment 
he was blotted from her sight by the tears of love 
and pride which filled her eyes. 

In spite of Dr. Lisle’s prescription, he occasionally 
coughed a little as he lay there at his leisure. It was 
not much of a cough—only a little fidgety sound 
which most people would hardly have noticed. But 
Helen, thinking of that crowded London cemetery 
where lay father, mother, a baby brother, and two 
sisters, felt for an instant an awful fear shoot like 
a bolt of ice through her heart lest Ted, too, might 
be infected with that same fatal taint. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MANY years ago. when England was feudal and 
picturesque, instead of democratic and smoke-dried, 
Lessall, in Lancashire, was a rural village, The 
discovery that the adjacent meadows concealed ex- 
tensive coal-beds changed everything. Now you 
might explore the neighbourhood for miles without 
finding a really green fied or tree. 
The old parish church, with its battered effigies of 
Crusaders and quaint brasses, hardly knew itself now 
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that it was crowded up by the crude and ugly modern 
town. Amid the most ancient tombs were several 
bear.ng the name of Pemberton, and that family’s 
coat-of-arms occurred in more than one stained 
window. 

Once the Pembertons owned all the land for miles 
round Lessall, but so long ago, that the fact would 
have been quite forgotten, but that, by a curious 
freak of nomenclature, a tract of ground outside the 
town still retained the name of ‘“ Pemberton’s Piece” 
—its designation from time immemorial. There is 
nothing so imperishable as a title of this kind, nor 
is there a county in England which does rot com- 
memorate many a dead and forgotten family in some 
similar way. Although it now belonged to, John 
Foster, nothing could have induced democratic Lessall 
to call those forty acres “ Foster’s Piece”; though 
nobody could explain why. It was certainly not 
because there was any respect for ancient lineage in 
the place. It was poor, unproductive land, too far 
from the town to be worth building upon. So it 
remained in neglect, blighted by the smoke from the 
Lessall cotton-mills and chemical-works—no inapt 
representation, in its forlorn shabbiness, of the 
fortunes of the family whose name it bore. 

?loney—or “ brass,” in the local dialect—was a sine 
qua non in a place where nobody cared a fig for birth 
and ancestry. One of the richest men was John 
Foster, whose big house stood just outside the town 
in which his father had once been a ragged lad. 
He was the proprietor of two large factories, and 
managing director and part owner of the Old Pit 
Colliery, to which the place owed much of its 
prosperity. The handsome offices of the Colliery 
Company were in Maingate, the best street in Lessall ; 
and there, in his comfortable private room, John 
Foster was sitting one autumn afternoon. A telegram 
was tightly clutched in one hand, and evidently his 
thoughts were unpleasant. 

“Are you there, governor?” said a merry-faced lad 
of twenty. putting inhis head. Flinging the telegram 
into the fire, the Lessall magnate turned angrily 
round. Even his favourite and youngest son Harry 
was unwelcome just then. 

With an air of great triumph, the young man gave 
some small dark objects to his father. 

“There! What do you say to those? ” 

“T may as well tell you, Harry, that I’m notin a 
humour for practical joking ; and to make all this 
fuss over some paltry bits of coal ry 

He would have thrown them contemptuously into 
the grate, but Harry prevented him. 

“Stop, father! Don’t throw them away. They’re 
from Pemberton’s Piece ! ” 

eWwaat?” 

“From Pemberton’s Piece. There’s a splendid coal- 
bed there, enough to supply all Lessall for many years.” 

The senior walked to the window and minutely 
examined the specimens. 

“How did you get these, Harry?” 

“Well, there wasn’t much going on at the office, 
and as I had an errand at Prosser’s, I thought I’d 
Just go up to High View and watch the boring,” 
returned young Foster, with a deprecating glance at 
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his father. Harry was articled to an architect in 
Lessall, but being of active habits, preferred to play 
truant if he could. 

“ A pretty architect you'll make, if that’s how you 
waste your time!” acridly commented his parent. 
The Town Council were then considerably perplexed 
regarding the 
insufficient. It was proposed to sink some Artesian 


water-supply, the reservoirs being 
wells, and as Pemberton’s Piece seemed a suitable 
locality, John Foster permitted operations to com- 
mence there. Harry took great interest in the boring, 
and spent much time at High View, the name of the 
spot where the machinery was at work. 

“They haven't found a spring yet, but to-day these 
bits of coal were in the shaft,’ continued Harry. 
“They hadn't bored through the seam when I came 
away, so it must be jolly thick. Aren’t you glad 
you ’ve got a coal-mine on your land, father? ” 

“How you do run away with a story, Harry! The 
coal may be worthless, or impossible to reach from 
the surface.” 

“ But, father, I tell you there’s a thick seam not 
three hundred feet down !” 

“Well, there’s no need to inform all the neigh- 
bourhood, if there is,” rebuked the elder. He care- 
fully locked away the specimens in a cabinet. ‘We'll 
keep our own counsel about this, Harry. You’re not 
to tell anybody until I give you leave.” 

* But why?” asked the amazed youth. “If people 
did know, they couldn’t run away with the coal in 
the night!” 

“It suits my convenience, and that’s enough,” 
shortly returned his parent. “Now go back to the 
office, and hold your tongue about High View. Do 
you hear?” 

“My cursed luck!” groaned John Foster, as soon 
as he was left alone. “Five thousand dropped over 
that infernal speculation, and that bill of Mortlock’s 
to meet on Saturday!” 

His fellow-townsmen considered him a cautious, 
close-fisted man of business, who knew how to drive 
a hard bargain, although he lived in a splendid 
honse, and fared sumptuously every day. No one 
suspected that for years John Foster had been a 
desperate, though secret, gambler on the turf, and 
that thousands of his money had gone to enrich the 
bookmakers. Yet all his losses could not cure him of 
the mania. He also speculated largely in other ways, 
for the mere excitement of gambling. With a fine 
lady wife and six children to maintain, it was little 
wonder that he found himself on the verge of ruin. 
He had just received a telegram announcing the 
collapse of a syndicate in which he had invested 
£5,000. In addition, he had a heavy bill to meet, 
and during the summer had lost so heavily on the 
turf, that the profits of his legitimate business were 
entirely swallowed up. 

“Coal in Pemberton’s Piece!” he muttered presently. 
“That would be lucky for me, if only my father, like 
a fool, hadn’t signed a paper of some sort reserving 
it for the Pembertons. I well remember that deed. 
Where is it, I wonder? ” 

He found it at last in an old despatch-box. and 
read the document carefully through twice. 
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“Tt seems clear enouvh. This, of course, is only a 
copy, for old Edgar had the original. I wonder if 
it’s been destroyed? He’s dead, and I’ve not heard 
anything about the family for years. The witnesses 
are both dead too—thank goodness! I'll go up to 
High View and look at the boring. If Harry’s right, 
I’ll stop it before it’s known all over Lessall that 
coals have been found in Pemberton’s Piece.” 

He saw enough to send him over to Manchester. to 
consult a celebrated lawyer who was a specialist in 
matters relating to mines. John Foster had cherished 
a lurking hope that, owing to the lapse of time. the 
deed might perhaps be set aside. But the barrister 
opined that the document must certainly be binding 
as long as any of the Pembertons lived. 

“At any rate, I’ll stop the boring,” Mr. Foster de- 
cided, as he returned hou.. disheartened. There was 
a Town Council meeting shortly, at which he was 
due, being an alderman. These meetings were great 
events in Lessall, where political and personal ani- 
mosities, which in earlier times would have resulted 
in pistols for two and coffee for four, expended 
themselves in fierce wranglings over pavements and 
drains. 

A perfect storm of execration arose when he 
announced that he had chanyed his plans, and could 
not permit the boring for water to continue at High 
View. He greatly regretted inconveniencing the 
Council, and was willing to pay all the expense 
entailed by his decision. 

The Lessall burgesses had hitherto managed to live 
very contentedly without water from Pemberton’s 
Piece; but when it was put out of their reach, they 
suddenly discovered it was absolutely indispensable 
to their happiness. However, as the alderman was 
acting within his legal rights, they had sulkily to 
consent that the machinery should be transferred 
elsewhere. 

Nobody had been more amazed than Mr. Nelson, the 
Town Clerk, who was a neighbour of John Foster’s, 
As the two walked home together, it being a fine 
night, the shrewd lawyer remarked— 

“This resolution of yours to stop the boring, Foster, 
makes me think there must be some truth in a 
rumour I heard that coal has been found in Pem- 
berton’s Piece.” 

“Don’t you believe a word of it, Nelson!” hotly 
returned the other, determined to silence a report so 
prejudicial to his interests. ‘Who could have in- 
vented such an absurd story? There’s no coal 
in Pemberton’s Piece. I stopped the boring because 
I’m thinking of building there. And I shall be 
much obliged by your contradicting this tale, if you 
hear it again.” 

“The report was so circumstantial, that I really 
believed it. I’m sorry for your sake that it isn’t 
true,” said Mr. Nelson genially. “A coal-mine is a 
desirable property to possess.” 

“There’s not an atom of truth in it, Nelson, I give 
you my word.” 

“First and foremost, I must stop Harry’s tongue,” 
reflected the fond parent. Accordingly, he despatched 
him on a Continental sketching-tour, with his 
employer’s sanction, in company with a local artist. 





Then he secretly consulted a mining engineer who 
was a stranger to the neighbourhood ; and the result 
of the investigations he made privately was to prove 
the existence of a large coal-field in Pemberton’s 
Piece. Harry’s father mentally objurgated the 
stupidity of his own parent, who, penny-wise and 
pound-foolish, had refused to give Edgar Pemberton 
the trifling additional sum which would have made 
the coals his own. As his liabilities increased, he 
seriously wondered whether it would be too great a 
risk to commence mining on his own account, defying 
the deed. To pursue the only honest course, and try 
to come to an honourable agreement with Edgar 
Pemberton’s heirs, did not commend itself to him. 
He knew that if they heard coal had been found, 
they were not likely to dispose of their rights for a 
mere fraction of their value, which was all he could 
offer. He set his wits to work to secure their fortune 
for himself. 





CHAPTER X. 
“ S1x shillings a week, Nell!” cried Ted Pemberton, 
in high glee, as he rushed into Mrs. Carter's parlour 
one Saturday morning in November. “Old Bailey 
called me into his private room to-day, and said that 
I ‘d done very well so far, and as he was quite satisfied, 
I’m to have six shillings in future, instead of five, 
and another rise in three months. Isn’t it jolly? 
I feel like a millionaire. And so now you'll let me 
buy the Horace and the other books Vincent wants 
me to get, won’t you?” said the boy coaxingly, 
putting his bright face down to his sister’s as he 
spoke. and dropping two half-crowns and a shilling 
into her hand. 

“T don’t know, Ted,” was the sober answer. “ You 
want a new overcoat and boots, and many other 
things, more than books. You grow so fast that it 
is difficult to keep you decent.” 

“But I always take such care of my clothes,” 
urged Ted. In truth, it was often irksome to the 
spirited lad of fifteen to carefully avoid puddles, and 
carry an umbrella when he would have preferred 
to ignore the rain, in order to make his garments 
last as long as possible. But it was not his way to 
kick against the pricks he met with in daily life. 
He bore them with equanimity, looking forward, 
as if with a magic telescope, to that wonderful 
success and triumph at Oxford which was to do such 
great things for them all. 

“Just think how long I’ve been wearing this very 
jacket,” he went on; and then suddenly stopped, 
remembering that it had been adapted for his use 
from one of his father’s. In their poverty they could 
not afford to indulge the natural sentiment which 
would have forbidden the wearing the garments of 
the beloved dead. A sudden mist dimmed Helen’s 
eyes as she recalled the patient, kindly father who 
had once worn that very coat. Well, it was comfort- 
ing to know that now he was sleeping soundly after 
his life of unrequited toil, and that the careworn 
face, so like Ted’s, could never again be crossed by 
the shadow of a tear. 

“Tf you ‘ll only let me buy the books, Nell, I’1] make 
my old overcoat do this winter,” said Ted earnestly. 
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“Yours is so thin that it doesn’t keep the cold 
out. If you would only get rid of that cough, I 
shouldn’t feel so anxious about you.” 

“Bother the cough!” answered he lightly. “It’s 
only a little cold I’ve got in that draughty office, 
and itll be all right when the weather gets warm. 
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Accepting the veto with a resigned sigh, he took 
up his Euclid, mentally resolving that when his 
golden dreams were realised he would line his house 
from floor to ceiling with books. 

After the frugal midday dinner Edgar went off 
to Mr. Vincent for his Saturday-afternoon lesson, and 
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“She felt a keen longing for one friendly glance.”—p. 690. 


Oh, Nell ! do say I may have the books. They ’ll only 
cost seven-and-six.” 

All this time the six shillings were lying on the 
table within reach of his hand, and many a boy 
in his place would have repossessed himself of them, 
saying that the money was his own, and he should 
do what he liked with it. But such an idea never 
entered his mind. His trust in Helen’s judgment 
was absolute, and, thanks to her thrift, his small 
earnings were always expended to the best advantage. 

“I would if I thought it right, Ted; but you 
must have a new overcoat, and you can’t possibly 
afford both.” 


344 


Marcus, who had all a poor mar’s love for the 
country, started for a walk. As soon as they were 
gone, Helen, with a look of resolute determination, 
put on her shabby best to go out also. She eyed 
her well-worn hat closely before putting it on her 
head, for it had done duty the previous winter, and 
was now quite out of fashion. In her purse at that 
very moment were certain hoarded shillings which 
for some time had been destined for the purchase 
of new head-gear. Once spent, they could not be 
replaced, for her economy was perforce of the 
narrowest. 

She sighed deeply as she resolved to make it last 
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another winter, and devote the money to purchasing 
the books required by Ted for his studies. She was 
woman enough to dread having to wear the shabby 
old hat, not only through the winter, but also during 
sunny spring. when the green leaves would be ex- 
panding in the brilliant light; for she could not 
afford new array for what milliners term the demi- 
saison. But it was only one sacrifice the more; and 
her life had been little else but sacrifice. 

She bent her steps to the principal stationer’s, 
which was full of people—some of the neighbouring 
gentry who had driven in for an afternoon’s shopping, 
a curate or two, and several of the aristocracy of 
the town. Farley's was a fashionable lounge for 
the local magnates, especially on Saturdays, when 
by a curious coincidence everybody seemed to have 
run out of stationery at once. As most of these 
people knew each other, a buzz of merry talk and 
laughter rese on all sides; while Helen stood un- 
noticed in a corner, waiting until the more dis- 
tinguished customers were ser'ved. 

Nobody was ever yeta finished philosopher at 
twenty-two, and Helen would not. have been human 
if at times it had not seemed to her that it was hard 
at her age to have no friends like other girls, and 
nothing to look forward to but drudging as a go- 
verness all her days. Deep down in her heart was a 
never-ceasing longing for society, pleasure, and 
brightness, such as was the lot of these people who 
were chattering around her now. To spend her days 
teaching stupid children in other people’s dingy 
school-rooms, and her evenings correcting exercises 
or cramming up some special subject in Mrs. Carter's 
parlour, could not be called an ideal life. Must she 
go on like this until she was a faded old maid, too 
seared to have any heart left? Or could it be that 
out yonder on the horizon of the unknown there lay 
some happy Islands of the Hesperides which, could 
she but reach them, would see her made content for 
ever? Leisure, culture, kind friends, foreign travel— 
were all these never to be anything more to her than 
names? 

Such thoughts were in her mind when Margaret 
and Flossie Lisle entered, brushing close past her. 
Having spoken to Flossie at the Sunday-school, Helen, 
catching her eye, bowed, but the young lady disdained 
to acknowledge acquaintance with the shabby hat, 
now that she was surrounded by her own set. Coolly 
looking Miss Pemberton full in the face, she gave 
her the cut direct. 

The required books, being in stock, were made up 
into a parcel for Helen to take, as she wished to 
delight Ted with them as soon as possible. As she 
went out of the shop, she looked wistfully towards 
Margaret, hoping for a bow from her, at least. She 
felt a keen longing for one friendly glance, one stray 
crumb from the bountiful feast of friendliness and 
attention spread before the others around her. But 
Margaret was absorbed—pretended to be absorbed, 
Helen believed, in her morbid pride—in a book she 
had taken up, and Miss Pemberton stepped into the 
street feeling as if she hated the whole human race. 

“T thought better of her than to suppose she would 
cut me like that; but, no doubt, she is ashamed to 
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own her shabby acquaintance before her rich friends, 
Heaven knows, there ’s plenty of that sort of snobbery 
rampant in this town! But, at any rate, she shal] 
not cut me twice. I will never speak to her again 
as long as I live!” 

It is the baleful attribute of poverty that it throws 
a lurid glare on all objects, great or small, distort- 
ing their proportions and caricaturing their outlines, 
To Helen, in her present mood, a bow withheld by 
Margaret Lisle was a veritable calamity. Strong 
natures like hers, proud, relf-reliant, unflinching to 
heroism in the path of duty, are often marvellously 
vulnerable at the same time to the petty shafts of 
malice and ridicule. 

The two Lisles, in their turn, completed their pur. 
chases, and emerged into the market square. 

“Those Pembertons can’t be so poor as they pretend 
to be,” began Flossie to her sister. “That girl who 
was in at Farley’s just now was buying books, and 
they cost seven-and-sixpence, for I heard the man 
say so.” 

“Do you mean to say Helen Pemberton was in 
Farley’s?” 

~ Yes; didn’t you see her? She passed close to you, 
and lookcd as if she expected you to speak ; but you 
were deep in that novel you found. For my part, I 
cut her.” 

“T am sorry I didn’t see her! She must have 
thought me very rude.” 

“Let her! what does it matter?” 

“T wouldn’t cut anybody if I knew it.” 

“Then J would, and often do! I will not speak to 
frumps!” 

“T don’t call Helen a frump.” 

“She looked horribly shabby to-day. I hope she 
isn’t going to wear that dowdy old hat with the red 
berries in it much longer, for I’m quite tired of see- 
ing it.” 

“They ’re very poor, you know.” 

“Oh, are they? I believe as much of that as I 
please. I heard her say those books were for her 
younger brother, and you know they pay Mr. Vin- 
cent to give him lessons. They ’re likely to be poor if 
they waste their money like that.” 

Margaret took a sudden resolution. “I’m going a 
little further, Flossie,” she said, unceremoniously 
stopping her sister in the midst of her chatter. With- 
out waiting for a response, she turned away, and 
hastened to the Friargate, to try and make amends 
for unintentionally slighting Helen. She knew the 
proud and sensitive girl would feel keenly anything 
like neglect. Happening to pass a florist’s, she went 
in and bought a handful of beautiful chrysan- 
themums. 

“Oh dear ! what should i do if I had to live insuch 
a place?” thought she, pausing before Helen’s abode. 
It was a shabby little house in a shabby little street, 
wherein nearly every inhabitant displayed a notifica- 
tion of some humble calling, “Tailor,” “ Plumber,” or 
“Mangling done here.” There was a small garden 
before Mrs. Carter's house, pleasingly ornamented 
with grottoes of whelks and oyster-shells. The front 
door stood open, and the landlady was discernible in 
the passage, chiefly by her voiee, which was raised in 
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an energetic wrangle with the milkman concerning a 
disputed halfpenny. Dirty children were tumbling 
and yelling about the pavements, and the whole was 
indescribably depressing in the dying light of a dull 
November afternoon. 

Mrs. Carter, who knew Miss Lisle by sight, con- 
descended to leave the great halfpenny question for a 
moment, and step up to announce her, as a token of 
the respect she entertained for the family. Margaret 
could see nothing when she entered the Pembertons’ 
sitting-room, but recognised Helen’s voice saying 
plaintively out of the darkness, “Oh, Mrs. Carter! 
this fire !” 

“It’s not my fault, Miss Pemberton,” answered the 
woman, in a pert tone, very different from the honeyed 
accents she had used to Margaret. “It’s them coals 
you burn. They’re that bad, they put the fire 
out.” 

However, she produced a match from somewhere, 
and lighted the gas ; when Helen was revealed on her 
knees before a fire which was at the very last gasp— 
a mere speck of red only showing beneath a super- 
incumbent bulk of fine coal-dust lately flung upon it 
by the landlady. 

“Here’s Miss Lisle to see you, miss!” announced 
Mrs. Carter, and bounced down-stairs again to renew 
the discussion with the milkman. 

Helen, surprised, rose to her feet, and turned round 
with her haughtiest air to receive her visitor. ‘“ Were 
you not in Farley’s shop just now?” began Greta, 
nervously anxious to get the explanation over. 

“T was.” 

“Tnever saw you—really, I had no idea you were 
there. I’m afraid you thought I intended to cut you, 
but indeed it was not intentional,” went on Greta, 
raising her honest eyes to Helen’s sternly set face. 
No pride could stand before that gentle, earnest 
glance. 

“T believe it,” said Miss Pemberton, with a sudden 
softening of expression which made her almost beauti- 
ful. “But surely you did not take the trouble to 
come all this way to tell me that? How very kind of 
you!” 

“Will you accept a peace-offering?” said Greta 
gently, putting the flowers into her hand. “ Oh, Helen! 
—I mean to call you Helen, and you must call me 
Greta—I’m a coward in many things, I know, and 
don’t always do what I ought, but I don’t think you 
need ever fear I should be such a snob as to cut 
you! If I did, I should despise myself for ever 
after.” 

They stood looking into each other's eyes for a 
minute, and then, by a sudden impulse. their lips met 
in a long kiss, 


” 


Greta for the time, had risen superior 
to the petty conventions of society. and that kiss was 
the ratification of a friendship which had in it not 
the slightest touch of self-interest or worldliness on 
either side. They would have liked to exchange some 
more words, for both hearts were full. but before they 
could do so Mareus returned from his walk, and 
sentiment had to vanish, 

After greeting Margaret with shy pleasure. he 
Temarked upon the feeble fire. and Arnold’s sister 
—Pperhaps because such things were outside her 
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province in their own orderly household—quite 
enjoyed going down on her knees on the rug to help 
to make it burn. Helen would not summon Mrs. 
Carter, whose disagreeable manners always repelled 
her. At length, between administering homeopathic 
doses of sugar and holding a newspaper before the 
grate, they did get it to blaze quite brightly ; and in 
the excitement of coaxing it, Marcus quite forgot 
that the young lady he was joking with so merrily 
was his employer's sister. 

“How is your brother Ted?” Greta asked, when 
the fire could be left to its own devices. 

“Pretty well, thank you. He still has that tiresome 
cough, and do what I will, I can’t get rid of it, since 
he has to go out in all weathers.” 

“Oh, he’ll be all right when the summer comes,” 
answered Margaret hopefully. “Only don’t let him 
work too hard at his lessons.” 

“Tt is difficult to prevent him, as he takes such 
delight in his studies. I shall be grateful to Mr. 
Vincent as long as I live for offering to coach him 
for nothing. In a total stranger, it was most kind 
and thoughtful.” 

Greta could make no answer, except that she must 
be going home. Marcus timidly offered to escort her, 
as it was now quite dark; but she would not take 
him so far out of his way, and declared she had no 
fear in the well-lighted streets. 

Helen accompanied her friend to the foot of the 
stairs with such an earnest “ Good-night, and thank 
you so much !” that Margaret laughingly answered— 

“ You have nothing to thank me for!” 

“You have restored my faith in human nature—is 
that nothing?” was Helen’s earnest reply. She did 
not feel like the same girl who had returned home an 
hour ago, full of suspicion and ill-will. 

Margaret walked quickly home, feeling very glad 
she had gone to the Friargate, and wishing that 
Helen could be placed in happier circumstances, 
where her grand natural qualities might have full 
play, instead of being warped by pressure from 
without. She found something irresistibly winning 
in Ted’s sister, proud to a fault though she might 
be. 

“Did Miss Lisle bring those 
Marcus, when the visitor had gone. 


flowers?” asked 

“Yes; aren't they lovely? I’m so fond of chrys- 
anthemums. Do yon know, Mare, they remind me of 
Margaret herself! They’re not so showy as roses; 
but if you gather a rose one day it shakes the next. 
whereas these last for weeks. Oh! they’re far better 
than many roses—just as one quiet word from Mar- 
garet Lisle means more than a thousand from many 
people.” 

Ted came in with the tea, ard his surprise was ex- 
treme at seeing a square parcel on his plate. Helen 
had purposely not removed the wrapper, for she knew 
his pleasure would be enhanced by the slight delay 
of undoing the string. Experience had taught her 


to make the most of the few happinesses which fell to 
their lot. 

It was delightful to watch his face as he removed 
the paper, and the books he had vainly coveted for 
months lay revealed in all the attractiveness of new 
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binding. With trembling fingers he opened them, as 
if to make sure they were real, and then looked across 
at his sister. 

“Tt must be you, Nell! 
you!” 

As she did not deny it, he came to give her a rough 
schoolboy hug, and then returned to his place to 
gloat over his new possessions at leisure. The most 
costly Aldines and Elzevirs never afforded so much 
joy to their owners as did those ordinary class- 
books, which most boys would have scorned as a 
gift, to Ted. It was some time before he thought 
of asking— 
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“But the money, Nell? 
spare any of mine.” 

“They are paid for, That’s all you need think 
about,” said his sister, feeling, as she spoke, that Ted’s 
enraptured face was a sweeter sight than the loveliest 
new hat a Parisian milliner could devise. Her self. 
sacrifice had repaid itself, as is happily often the cage, 

“You ’re a good old soul, Nell!” emphatically re. 
joined the boy, and began to read that very moment, 
Marcus and Helen exchanged smiles over Margaret's 
bunch of chrysanthemums on the table. For once, 
the world did not seem such a very bad place, after all, 

(To be continued.) 
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© migraturus fabtta.” It is the 
— on a grand old country 


house. There the Court stands 
grey and venerable, stately 

among its stretches of park- 

land, and with background 
of pine woods and forest green ; 
the landscape encircled by the 
everlasting hills. The dappled 
deer cluster about it; some- 
2S times from the heather and 
bracken heights the stately red-deer descend. Enor- 
mous they seem beside the fallow-deer—the usual 
denizens of the park. They look up superbly, with 
noble antlers, brows, bay, and tray, and four a-top 
—as you pass—and stare with haughty grandeur. 
Then, reassured or in disdain, they crop again the 
short park turf, and, in a long stretch along the sward, 


‘* Twinkles the innumerable ear and tail,” 


Above the grey Gothic Tower hangs in the still air, 
in heavy folds, the flag which tells that the family 
is at home. 

At home. But is it home, tnis stately “Mansion?” 
Home? Whose home? For how many are they 
who have ha¢ it for home! How many have, since 
the last stor< was laid and that pathetic legend 
carved at the command of the builder—how many 
have begun life there—and have there ended it? 
Married couples that came here, and presently filled 
the empty rooms, and made the long galleries and 
corridors resound with the mirth of children who 
grew into youths and maidens, who mated or took 
flight, and the old people—once that young couple— 
passed, also, in time; and again a pair, newly wed 
and glad-hearted, entered upon possession, and the 
same old story was repeated: and so with another, 
and with yet another; while the ancient yew-trees 
looked on, and the sentinel pines remained, and the 
great oaks gathered about themselves yet broader 


girths. Whose home is it ? 


home 


For they all had it for 


“The forms and faces that come and go, 
They flicker, and wave, and gleam, 
As I walk through the paths of ‘ Long-ago,’ 
In the shadow of a dream.” 


Meanwhile the face of the park-land is the same, 
and the deer seem the same, and the trees, and the 
sloping hills. Those came and went; and what is 
the difference ? 

“The brsy mower whets his scythe, 
He hums a cheery rhyme ; 
The wild bees murmur, and drowse, and dive 
In the blossom of the lime.” 


”9 


Is not “all the world a stage”? and hut or palace 
but a theatre, smaller or larger, on which men strut 
their little time, and act their little parts, and, at 
the cue, appear and disappear? And anon, all is 
altered, and different actors come, and different 
characters are assumed, but all with much the 
same plot—Tragedy, Comedy, Farce; and then the 
curtain falls, to rise upon a new company, but with 
the same old stock dramas and characters. 

“« And one man, in his time, plays many parts.” 


But the scenes shift, and the parts alter, and there 
is no continuance. 

When we get to some sixty, there is a wonderfully 
pathetic retrospect in the calling to mind the House- 
holds that have broken up and passed away. Friends 
departed we expect to meet again. But those old 
households—never! See that’ Childhood’s home, by 
Wandle streams, and the old familiar faces; the 
Rectory, with the willows before it—the willows are 
gone; the house is altered ; the faces look no more out 
of the window. The home of Youth; the garden- 
window, the cluster by it, listening, in the film of 
snow, to the old-year bells from the church at the top 
of the garden. The house is razed to the ground; new 
bells, a new church have taken the place of the old; 
most of those listeners, who kissed, who clasped hands, 

















with New Year wishes, have passed to where old years 
and new years alternate not any more. And the 
other households around, with the cheery welcome of 
old friends enshrined in them—those old honseholds, 
those old homes, where are they? 

You can visit and muse beside the grave of a 
friend. But where are they, the Cemeteries. in which 
‘may be found the graves of the Households ? 

Nay. such cemeteries there are, but they are not 
peaceful to visit. That home of my youth, that 
quiet Surrey village, only disturbed at race-time, 
when the tide of noisy folk streamed through it on 
the way to Epsom, there the buried households are :— 
and yet not so. Only the buried houses that held the 
households. And is not Sutton like Pompeii? Rows 
of shops, of streets, of small villas—these cover the 
places of sweet memories; under these seem buried 
the old Households with the old Houses. 

And, for the household, there is no “ Resurgam.” 
Thus blended, thus grouped, we shall never see our 
friends again. The kaleidoscope shaken, who shall 
recover that unique arrangement which slowly dis- 
arranged—fell—dispersed—perished, as Time turned 
the tube? 

The old friends we shall see again ; the old House- 
holds, nevermore ! 

“Quoth the Raven,” one perhaps discontentedly 
mutters, reading what may seem somewhat melan- 
choly musings. Well, we leave these raven-like 
croakings ; nevertheless, the sad is often the true, 
in this brief life. 

“Ut migraturus habita.” There the legend is, carven 
on a wreathed stone ribbon, over the Gothic Porch. 
It is a memento of the religion of our ancestors; it is 
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but an echo of the old text, “ Here have we no con- 
tinuing city,” and it is well to have the truth kept in 
sight, that it may not fall out of mind. Alone, how- 
ever, would not the Apostle’s word bring little to the 
heart but sadness? It does not, however, stand alone. 
** Here have we no continuing city.” But—‘ we seek 
one to come.” 

And the legend over the doorway combines, in the 
wonderful suggestiveness of its three words, the cheer- 
ing sequel with the melancholy reflection. “ Dwel/, 
as migratory.” That does not give the rhythm of 
the Latin. Build nest, here; do whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do. And do it with thy might. 
But rest not in it. This is not your home. “There 
is a better land, far, far away!” Look forward. 
Beyond these dull skies there awaits you the 
summer region. Live for the Summer Land. “ Ut 
migraturus habita.” 

It is an old “parable of Nature,” that of the 
migration of the birds. The good Creator has made 
the very earth, which was blighted by man’s sin, a 
consoler to man, and a prophet of good things to 
come. With earnest dumbness it would teach, if it 
find ears to hear. It was not to mock man that he 
finds in it foretellings, explainings :—the seed buried, 
and the resurrection grain :—the grub in its crawl- 
ing body of humiliation ; the chrysalis coffin under 
ground; the bursting of that grave, and the per- 
fected being, with its body of glory. 

And here, again, the birds, strangers and pilgrims 
with us, that come and inhabit under changeful 
skies, and then wing flight for the glories of the 
Land of Eternal Summer. 

They come blithe and glad—as we in our youth 
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THE SWALLOWS, 


—at spring-time. Love-making,! nest-building and 
song--this, for them, the business and enjoyment of 
the spring days. 

In the Summer they are quieter, as the hue of the 
landscape sobers, and a sameness and a gravity gather 
over all, and the year gains its prime. 

Then in Autumn a restless feeling comes over 
them. The days are shortening ; the leaves are fall- 
ing ; the early frosts appear; the birds congregate, 
as, by common consent, they prepare to go. The 
swallows that skimmed the meadows and darkened, as 
they touched, the mirror of the lake, seem to cease 
from their labours in an uneasy inactivity. In long 
lines they sit on the telegraph or fence wires, or 
cluster on the wall. So have I seen them clustered, 
buff, white, and peacock-blue, clinging to a projec- 
tion on the wall, overlooking the moat with its swans 
and rare waterfowl of the Bishop's Palace at Wells. 
Coming and going in the sunshine, ever changeful of 
hue, beautiful to behold, but in their ever-moving 
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indolence, in the con- 
ference of this their 
Chapter-house, preparing, 
agitating to be gone. 
“There is a Hand we cannot see 
Which beckons them away ; 
There is a Voice we cannot hear, 
Which says, ‘You must not stay.’” 


“ Arise ye, and depart! For this is not your rest.” 
As migratory, they built and nested here. Then, 
impelled by an instinct, they fly over the dark seas 
to the Summer-land : to the young, an unknown land. 
But the voice of God calls. And they go, in trust. 

And they leave us a lesson; they are, to us, a 
parable: the lesson that that builder of this mansion 
carved over the porch of it, for his successors to 
ponder over and lay to heart—“ Ut migraturus 
habita,” whether it be palace or hovel. For the sum- 
mons must come to each, to all, the voice, the unseen 
beckoning : 

‘*Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.” 

* Alike Death's angel lifts the latch 
Of peasant’s home, or king's.” 

And this at any moment, with no warning. 

“Have you heard of the accident?”—*“Oh yes. 
So-and-so was killed; was it not so? ”—‘* Yes. Sad, 
sad, was it not? What a fine Spring we are having!” 

So the subject is dismissed, and the busy world goes 
on. Ah! in the minds and affections of acquaintances 
—even of friends—you have but a leasehold: “ Ut 
migraturus habita.” 

Yes, whatever the dwelling, palatial or humble, 
it is not—it cannot be—really home. Notice to quit 
will be served upon you sooner or later. And then 
you must go, and leave your dwelling to others. 
Generally there are warnings. Do what you may, 
if life endure, “The evil days will come, and the 
years draw nigh, when you shall say, I have no 
pleasure in them.” Trouble will succeed to trouble. 
“as the clouds return after the rain.” The hands. 
those once strong “keepers of the house,” shall 
“tremble,” and the “strong men,” those firm 
columns which supported it, shall “ bow themselves,” 
and totter under the weight. “The grinders” that 
prepared the food “shall cease, because they are few.” 
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The bright eyes shall be suffused with dimness, “they 
that look out of the windows shall be darkened.” 
Sleep, that was so profound in youth, shall sit lightly 
on the eyes of age, and he will “rise up” when the 
first “ voice of the bird” proclaims the approach of 
morning. “All the daughters of music shall be 
brought low”; the ear that was the keenest for 
sweet sounds shall be dull of hearing. Timidity for 
high courage and distrust for confidence: * He shall 
be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in 
the way.” As the “almond-tree” among the spring 
foliage, the hoary head shall be conspicuous among 
the brown locks and the golden. 
troubles shall be a burden, and its summer song a 


Light grasshopper- 
wearying monotony. Desire shall fail, nor delicacies 
attract, nor beauty any more allure. 

These, with those who exist to old age, are the sure 
warnings: the fall of the leaf, the fading of the 
flower, the frosty mornings, and the darkening days 
which summon to the wing the migratory bird. 

But sometimes there is no notice given. As it were, 
a tap at the door: you are wanted; you go out, 
never to return. 

That old story of Ginevra. How little she divined, 
as she stole, rippling with subdued mirth, along the 
passages, and fancied the pursuing feet, what feet 
were, indeed, pursuing her! what messenger was 
following her, with what message! In her white 
bridal array, with pulse-riot of hope, and joy, and 
young life, she lifts the lid of the chest, the mys- 
terious old chest that had lumbered there so long, 
out of sight and sound—she lifts the lid—and closes 
the lid—as it proves,—of her coffin ! 


‘ There had she found a grave ; 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there 


Fastened her down for ever!” 


When she rose gaily from the banquet, 


“ Laughing, and looking back, and flying 
still,” 


how little she thought that she was 
following that unseen beckoning, was 
irresistibly called by a voice un- 
heard ! 


“ But Life is sweet, and Mortality blind, 
And Youth is hopeful, and Fate is kind 
In concealing the day of sorrow ; 
And enough is the present tense of toil, 
For this world is to all a stiffish soil, 
And the mind flies back with 
recoil 


From the debts not due till to-morrow.” 


a glad 


Well, One has said, “Take 
anxious thought for the morrow.” 
But there is a quiet of faith, and 
there is a quiet of thoughtlessness. 


not 


“Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often Mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave, without any misgiving.” 


And that motto needs carving on 
the castles or the cottages of most of 
us: “Ut migraturus habita.” 
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So of all earthly homes— 
“This breathing house not built with hands ”— 


this familiar human body that you have inhabited, 
it may be, from youth to age—this warm, sensitive, 
adaptable body—you have it but on a lease, longer or 
shorter, this tabernacle of the spirit. “ Ut mijraturus 
habita.” The day will come when, as the flicker and 
fall of a sinking lamp-flame, the soul will rise to 
leave, then, reluctant, return, not knowing what 
habitation awaits it in the unknown. Then a last 
resolve, and the spirit’s home lies tenantless till the 
Resurrection day. Let it lie: none can use it; let 
it fall into ruin, the deserted house ! 

So the ruining tenement is covered from sight, 
as ivy covers a deserted castle—covered from sight 
under the green secrecy of the turf. But lo! even 
of the grave—that last home, as we call it, of the 
worn and weary flesh—even of this the hold is no 
lasting hold. And as we usher into it this “body 
of our humiliation,” we do so, we say, “in hope of 
the Resurrection.” So we acknowledge that this 
mortal body is yet heir of immortality ; and we sing 
over it this “pxan clear,’ the Apostle’s triumph- 
song over death: “This corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality. But when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory!’ 

Yes, on the stone that keeps sentinel where we laid 
this whilom earth-habitation, might be carved, as 
though on the portals of the Palace of the Grave, 
“Ut migraturus habita!” 
the Archangel’s trumpet shall peal 
forth the summons—“ Arise ye and depart! for this 
is not your rest.” 

Then shall the animal, the psychic, of the body 
fall away, and a spiritual body shall join the glad 


“ Arise ye!” 


** Made the corridors resound with the mirth of 
children.”’—p. 692. 
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spirit; and infirmities shall be of the past; and 
feebleness and faintness give place to an Angel’s 
strength and vigour; and deformity shall change 
into grace, and unloveliness into beauty ; and tears 
shal] be wiped from all faces, and faith shall be 
justified, and hope fulfilled, and love shall reign 
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supreme; and death shall pass into life—into life 
everlasting. - 

Yes, the legend shall no longer need to be inscribed 
remindingly upon the “many mansions” in the 
Heavenly City—Not “Ut migraturus habita” upon 
the “everlasting Habitation.” 


THE LILY AND THE STICK. 
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———| AM going to tell you the story 
ey OCH ||: . me : 
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featk N20) | have been any story to tell. 
ie 2d) ft And as all stories should 
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iS : or something which may be 
H learned from them, I mean to 
i tell you what these lilies and 














this stick teach me. 

Lilies, then, »re of many kinds : from our own dear 
little lily of the valley, which, sweet humble plant, 
would hardly know itself by the grand Latin name of 
Convaliaria majalis, up to the great Liliwm can- 
didum, which hails from the Levant, and whose large, 
erect, pure white flowers are made so much of for 
their beauty and their scent. 

I am glad, you dear little liiies of the valley, that 
you don’t know Latin, and I hope you never may. 
The gardener may, if he likes ; and when he wants to 
talk big, as gardeners do now and again, he might 
call you Convallaria majalis, if he please ; the farthest 
I will go in foreign tongues is to Germany, where the 
folk call you “ Maiblume,” i.¢., the “ Mayflower ” ; and 
I’m not sure that I would go even so far, if it were 
not that that sounds half-English. 

But. dear little thing, it is not of you I am going to 
write at all, nor yet of much greater folk: the 
“Orange lily,” or the “Turk’s cap,” or the “Tiger,” 
nor any of our Japanese friends, nor those poor fellows 
which are roasted and eaten in Siberia; it is of two 
great Levantine white lilies, such as you see often in 
our gardens, that [ have a little to tell about. 

They were two fine fellows indeed at the time of 
which I write, though their origin is very humble. 
I should like to know how much anyone would have 
given for either of them when they made such a poor 
appearance as mere wubers—brown, good-for-nothing 
things—or as they first appeared as a morsel of green 
above ground; whatever they might have become 
afterwards, their babydom, certainly, was not worth 
much. Nature does not do very much for ber chicks 
in their very early youth; she isa mamma who keeps 
on hand a very small stock of embroidery and ribbons 
—as to red shoes, and corals and bells, they are 
nowhere. Her one concern is that her bantlings 
should grow ; and she is not at all offended, but only 
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pities your ignorance, if you make little of her tuber 
or seed. 

Now, there were two of these very homely-looking 
tubers, which were one day planted in a garden, and 
there left to grow, first a bit under ground, and then 
above ground, as good tubers ought to do. 

And what was expected of them they did: they 
first of all threw out their roots, and then peeped 
above ground, and then, making a good use of sun- 
shine and shower, of air and dew, and of plant food 
of every kind, they finally formed for flower, and gave 
promise of something very good indeed. 

Nothing could be said of one in the way of good 
which could not be said of the other also; they were 
both diligent, both brave, both patient and _per- 
severing ; they fought a good many rough winds, 
and stood the scorching of many dry days; and it is 
a wonder that thunderstorm and hail did not smash 
them more than once. 

At last the time came when they were to bloom—a 
time which their owner had looked forward to, and 
also they themselves. And they were not dis- 
appointed ; the old lady in whose garden they were, 
admired them immensely, and they could not but 
know themselves that they were very beautiful. Now, 
there is no harm in a beautiful person’s knowing 
that he is beautiful. Ido not think that God requires 
anyone to ignore facts. Beauty is a fact, whether it 
be in a horse, or dog, or flower, or face : it does not 
matter what; the mischief lies in being proud of the 
possession of it, and in looking down on other people 
who have not got it. 

But beauty is a very dangerous gift; and certainly 
the pleasantest and most useful people in the world 
are by no means those who are possessed of it. 

Now, it was when these two lilies developed their 
beauties that the difference between them came first 
to be seen. 

Said one of them to the other—“I am very glad we 
have come out well. “Tis very pleasant to hear the 
gardener say we have done well, and to see the old 
lady admiring us every morning. Besides which, we 
perfume the whole air round, and I’m glad when I 
see so many of her friends enjoying us. That’s what 
we came into the world for, I suppose, otherwise we 
might have been left tubers all our lives.” 

“Potatoes, perhaps,” chimed in the second lily; “low, 
vulgar creatures—ugh!—what a horrible destiny! 



























Fancy being gobbled down by some great fat man, 
or by a pig! Fancy being peeled, and boiled, and 
baked, or fried, or mashed! Our beauty saves us from 
all that.” 

“Yes,” said the other. “Our beauty is all very 
well in its place, and it has its place; but let me tell 
you, my friend, that there ’s not one of the people who 
admire us, who would not rather have a potato than 
the finest amongst us if they were hungry. Allof us in 
our place: all to fulfil our own functions, whatever 
they may be. A potato is a tuber as well as we.” 

“Well, you ‘re welcome to your ideas,” said the other 
lily. “ You can keep yours, and Ill keep mine.” And 
very possibly something rude might have been said, 
had not the old lady and the gardener come up at that 
moment, and the two plants were at once occupied by 
listening to what they said. 

The old lady, who wore a great coal-scuttle green 
bonnet, and walked with a kind of staff rather than a 
stick, stopped opposite the lilies, and touching each of 
them with the staff, said— 

“You see, Thomas, I want those two for the 
wedding ; they ll go splendidly in the centre of the 
table with the other plants we have picked out. But 
who knows what may happen to them between this 
and then? As it is, they are almost top-heavy, and 
if we have a thunderstorm they'll be broken, to a 
dead certainty. So just put a stick to each of them ;” 
and then the pair went away. 

“There, do you hear that?” said our very grand 
friend. “There’s going to be a wedding, and we’re 
going to be the chief ornaments at it.” 

“Not the chief. There ’ll be the bride and the 
wedding-cake.” 

“Pish !” said the lily. “They ’re only the necessities 
of the affair ; they ‘re not the ornaments. But I wish 
the old thing hadn’t poked me with that stick. I 
don’t like liberties. Anyhow, I’m thankful I wasn’t 
born in a coal-scuttle bonnet, and that I haven't 
to go through life with a stick; and as to the one 
I heard old Coal-scuttle talk about, I won't have it. 
That ’s all.” 

“But maybe you can’t help yourself.” 

“You mind your own business,” said this ill- 
natured flower, which had been rapidly going down- 
hill in the way of character and good-feeling. “But 
what has that fellow got in his hand? I’m blessed if 
it isn’t two sticks—no doubt, one for you and one for 
me. And look at them! They aren’t even smoothed. 
I declare they’re common pieces of stick that he 
picked up in the field yonder. He’s just trimmed 
them up a bit with his knife. The impudence cf nim 
to come here with such stuff as that! I won't rave 
it!” said the angry flower; though how it could 
prevent it I really could not see. 

The first of the lilies which came to the gardener'’s 
hand was our friend, who seemed to take the most 
proper view of things in general, and of its own 
position in particular ; and it soon found itself mated 
to a very rough-looking piece of stick. It was tied 
fast to it, and the stick ran away up—almost to the 
very bloom. In another minute the gardener would 
have proceeded to our obstinate friend, and we should 
have seen how it could have helped being tied up, 
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but his operations had to be suspended, for the old 
lady called to him from her window, and told him the 
post was just in, and there were a number of plants 
lying for him, too, at the station, and unless he went 
for them at once, they might be spoiled. So off he 
went, intending to return to our friend in the 
evening. 

Meanwhile, there was something coming—ah ! how 
often there is “something coming” when we don’t 
think of it—something to punish our pride and 
uppishness, and independence and folly, or sin, of 
whatever kind it may be. There was a little cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand in the sky; and some- 
how, it managed before long to grasp the whole sky. 
far aud wide ; and presently there came mutter and 
grumble, and then crack and smash. And the old lady, 
who inherited from her grandmother a tremendous 
fear of electricity, was, if the lightning-flash took the 
trouble to look for her, to be found wrapped up—head 
and all—in three sheets of brown paper, a copy of the 
daily newspaper, and two blankets, under the bed. 
The gardener was safe under shelter at the station ; 
but our friends the lilies were in the open, and had 
to take their chance of what was coming. 

And presently it did come. It splashed down from 
the heavens—hail, and rain, and wind. Where it came 
from, and what it came for, nobody knew. 

Our friends the lilies had to bear their share of 
it, and how it fared with them you might easily 
guess, It was well for the one to which the gardener 
had supplied the stick that it was no holiday or fair 
weather lath that he had put to it. Such an one would 
have been soon torn up. 

“Hold on, my dear,’ said the rough stick. 
be afraid ; Ill see you through it. I’m only a rough 
one, come of a rough stock. I don’t flower myself, 
nor does the tree from which I come—that is not our 
calling ; but I can help you to keep your blossom. 
You'll be all right if you ’re not beaten to the ground ; 
and I'll see to that—the bass-mat that holds us to- 
gether is strong enough. Now we're in for it; hold 
on for your life!” and the storm burst over them in 
all its fury. 

The gardener had pushed the stout rough stick 
well and deep into the ground, and the winds could 
do nothing with it; and all the harm the lily sustained 
—if harm it was—was a good drenching ; but that 
proved to be no harm at all—indeed, like many a 
thing which seems for ruin, it turned out to be for 
good; for the plant was wonderfully revived and 
freshened, and seemed equal to any festivities in 
which it might be called upon to take a part. 

Not so our other poor friend. Alas! it was down 
—down in the mire which the storm had made of the 
earth—down, never to rise any more. Its flowers 
were all draggled, its stalk was broken, and by no 
human power could it be restored. 

Possibly, it might have left us some useful re- 
flections if it had had the opportunity, but the life 
was apparently beaten out of it; it never spoke 
again. 

But thinking over the whole affair, I could not but 
reflect upon how universal is the law of dependence, 
even though it be not perceived. How useful are the 
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humblest instrumentalities! how mischievous is 
pride! how hard is it to carry safely a large head of 
bloom, much beauty, or much talent, or much of 
anything which is of great esteem! Wealth of gift 
absolves no man from dependence. St. Paul was de- 
pendent on a basket, which let him down in safety 
from the wall and saved his life. To be kept in grace, 
he had to find needful a thorn in the flesh. 

I saw how being linked to the humble may mean 
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A POSTMAN’S 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


A STORY 


BY MARY HAMPDEN, AUTHOR OF “THE HEIRESS OF ABERSTONE,” “ LUNA GORDON’S STEWARDSHIP,” 


CHAPTER I. 


JEM’S ROMANCE. 





AVE you got your ‘comforter,’ 
Jem?!” 
* Yes, mother.” 
“And the mittens ? 
raw cold night.” 
“Yes, I’ve all the wraps, 
thanks. It’s only a bit fresh 
with the wind in the east; 
and you know I like a bit of 
Don’t worry about 
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a blow. 
me, there’s a dear soul!” 

Jem Burnley was not the man to make big troubles 
out of small hardships; he was a laughing philosopher. 
All the householders round and about the village of 
Little Wylford were familiar with his rosy, jovial 
face, which wore a smile in any weather; for 
Jem was the only postman of the neighbourhood. 

““No good is ever got by making the worst of life,” 
was Jem’s opinion ; “and thinking the best of things 
and people improves a man’s temper.” 

As Mrs. Burnley let her son out to-night. she 
looked anxiously at the snow-piled road, but he 
only laughed, and pointed to the evening star. 

“There's no losing one’s way when Heaven hangs 
out its lamps like that, mother; they’ll be twinkling 
gloriously by the time I’m on my round. As for 
the cold, why. it’s only refreshing. You go indoors, 
though, and keep up a good fire; I‘ll be back as 
soon as walking can bring me: you may be sure 
of that.” 

“You're a good son, Jem—you always were, thank 
Heaven! I need someone to take care of me now 
your father’s gone and I’m growing old. I often 
wonder what I should do if anything happened to 
you.” 

“Now, mother, youre worrying again! Half folks’ 
troubles are those they make by thinking. Do I 
look as though I should be dying soon? ” 

She glanced proudly at his stalwart figure ; 
bronzed, fair-bearded Jem was her only son. 

“Of course, I know strength isn’t to be reckoned 


tall, 
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safety : how that One wiser than ourselves links us to 
it—it may be in circumstances, it may be in men, 
And I saw how at times restricted liberty is needful 
for our very life. The unbound lily swayed to and fro, 
and fell; the bound one clung to its support, and 
stood. What happened in the garden happens often 
in the world, where over and over again may be read 
in human lives the experiences of 

“THE LILY AND THE STICK.” 
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on,” he added. “It’s as easy for the Almighty to 
take a strong man as to take a child; but there's 
nothing about me need trouble you yet. 
you're different. Do go in 
old lady, or you ‘ll take a chill.” 

He kissed the wrinkled cheek fondly, as he always 
did before going out. Jem was too simple and 
honest to be ashamed of his tenderness for the 
aged mother whom he, by assiduous work, main- 
tained in comfort. 

Before leaving the cottage garden 


But you: 


now, there’s a dear 


fea he unfastened 
a curly-coated retriever, which was chained beside 
tke gate. 

“Come on, Jack,” he said, as the dog gambolled 
about him. ‘The mother’s kept us late to-night; we 
must hurry, lad.” 

He often talked to his four-footed companion; 
the habit had grown upon him during his lonely 
walks. 

But he was in plenty of time. When he reached 
the station the down express was still only a speck 
in the far distance. It slackened speed passing 
through Little Wylford, and a bag of letters was 
thrown on to the platform. Jem’s duty was simple: 
he had to carry the bag to the post-office, where the 
contents were sorted, then to make the last delivery 
of the day. 

The post-mistress had a nod and a smile for him; 
his character known and esteemed in_ this, 
his native village. 

“One for Dingley Cottage to-night, Mr. Burnley. 
You'll have to go out of your way.” 

“Ah!” said Jem. “Never mind, miss; it’s an 
ill wind blows nobody any good. I daresay the 
letters wanted; there’s any telling how 
precious one may be.” 

He shouldered his bag, and set off at his steady 
tramp, which covered the miles so quickly; Jack 
following at his heels, waiting to rove until they 
should have left the village street and entered 
upon the lanes and the fields of the open country. 

Having delivered all the letters but one, getting 
a welcome at every stopping-place—often a drink of 
milk or cider from some farmstead—Jem turned into 


was 


never 
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“Lily came running out to meet him.” 


a narrow path through a fir-wood. 
the stars were much brighter. 


When he emerged 


He eyed the letter in his hand; it was addressed 
in a masculine hand to— 
“ Miss Lily Ellwood, 
* Dingley Cottage, 
Little Wylford, 
Lemingshive.” 

On the flap of the envelope were some bold initials. 
aR Vi one of many 
that Jem had carried to the same destination. As 
he began to descend the hill, there lay Dingley 
Cottage right before him, nestling among snow- 
covered may-bushes. There, also, at 
the figure of a girl. 

Such a pretty girl, Jem thought: 
namesake, with blue sweet eyes and a lovable ex- 
pression. 

“One for you, miss.” 


It was a foreign letter. too: 


the gate, was 


as fair as her 
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Jem touched his 
cap as he gave the 
letter into her hands. 

“Oh, thank you, 
thank you!” she 
cried, smiling radi- 
antly. “And you’ve 
had to come two 
miles out of your 
way to bring it! 
Won't you sit down 
and rest by the fire, 
Mr. Burnley?” 

* Not to-night, 
miss, thank you all 
I’m ex- 
pected home.” 

All his way back, 
Lily Ellwood’s face 
was before him. He 
had given only one 
bashful 

glances, yet he car- 
ried per- 
fect picture in his 
mind. 

How pleased she 
had been with the 
letter! Who could 
it be from? A 

brother, or a lover? Probably 
the latter, thought Jem, with 
a sigh. He always took keen 
interest in his letters: fancying 
little romances in connection 
with them ; several times he had 
been Cupid’s messenger, and felt 
relieved when the weddings, 
which he helped to make, turned 
out well and happily. 

He was a general friend, but 
as discreet as possible: never 
prying, never gossiping. 

All unconsciously, poor Jem 
had fallen in love with Lily 

Ellwood, and there seemed no hope for him. 

Even Jack saw to-night that his master was 
depressed, and kept gazing at him sympathetically 
out of soft brown eyes; but by next day Jem had 
shaken off his fit of the blues. Until he had lost 
his heart he had been continually cheerful, and now 
old habits re-asserted themselves. 

For some weeks he had no occasion to visit Dingley 
Cottage—country people do not indulge in much 
correspondence—and when he went again it was 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve. 

Lily came running out to meet him. 

“Not for you this time, miss. For Mr. Ellwood.” 

The girl’s eyes flooded with tears. 

“Oh, I thought it must be for me! 
in, I know. 


the same. 


or two 


away a 


The mail is 
Now I cannot hear until the New Year.” 

‘I am very sorry, miss,” said Jem, so impressively 
that Lily was surprised. 


“I'd bring you one every post if I could. I felt 
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quite miserable coming here to-day with only this. 
I could see it was ‘ business,’ and I knew you’d be 
expecting—something different.” 

She blushed and smiled, though tears were still 
in her eyes. Then she raised her little head with 
new dignity. 

“T—I'm engaged, Mr. Burnley, to a sailor; and 
when [I don’t hear from him for some time I get 
frightened, for fear something dreadful should have 
happened.” 

“Don’t trouble, miss. Sometimes sailors don't 
get the chance to send off letters just when they 
want to.” 

“Thank you so much for reminding me of that. 
You do think it’s all right this time, don’t you, 
Mr. Burnley ?” 

Her foolish little appeal for an utterly valueless 
assurance from him touched Jem profoundly. 

“Surely it ought to be; it’s bad news travels 
fast, you know, miss.” 

He accepted Lily’s invitation to step inside and 
have some hot tea, and so made the acquaintance 
of old Mr. Ellwood. A friendship afterwards sprang 
up between the twc men, so that Jem was never 
allowed to go away until he had taken some re- 
freshment, and told the news of the day. 

Being thus thrown into Lily s company was bad 
for Jem, but he bore the pain at his heart very 
manfully, only saying to Jack once— 

“Eh, lad! I don’t know what’s coming over us, 
you and me! We’re getting old together, maybe. 
Life doesn’t seem as full of sunshine as it used to 
do; but depend on it, we’re to blame for that, 
somehow or other.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THROUGH THE POST. 
TIME went on until the end of May, and still no 
letter with a foreign post-mark had come for Lily 
Ellwood. It was the end of the month when Jem 
found one such letter among those given to him. 

It was evening again, but what a different evening 
from the one when he had delivered her lover's last 
missive! The gentlest breezes were blowing over 
flower-filled meadows; the blossom of the month 
was in full bloom, the sky was glorious with mingled 
shades of blue and amber, and the stars were unable 
to show their radiance in those light heavens. 

Jem hurried on his round, performing his duty 
precisely, but with no interest, for his heart was 
occupied with its own feelings of combined sorrow 
and satisfaction. He had learned by this time that 
no other woman could gain his regard as Lily 
Ellwood had done; and now he had to give her a 
letter which would probably announce the speedy 
return of her lover. 

“Ah, Jack, it’s a hard world!” said Jem, laying 
a kind hand on his dog’s head as they crossed the 
last field to Dingley Cottage. “I’ve been letting 
myself hope, lad, though, goodness knows, I hadn't 
any reason ; she seemed happier, though he hadn't 
written; I thought she mightn’t mind much if he 
didn’t come back ; and now it’s all over—all over !” 

As it happened, Lily was not at the door. Jem 





stepped into the parlour, where she was busy over 
preparations for her father’s supper. 

Her face was averted from him, but he thought 
how pretty the back of her head looked, with its 
fair curls. 

“ Miss, I—I ’ve brought you something to-night,” 

“ Oh, Mr. Burnley !” 

As she turned with outstretched hands. the blood 
rushed into her cheeks. Jem could not hurry away 
at once, his anxiety was too sincere; so he watched 
her face while she tore the envelope across and took 
out a badly written half-sheet. 

“Miss, dear, what is it? Don’t take on so—don't, 
now!” 

For Lily, with a bitter cry, had thrown herself, 
face downwards, on the old-fashioned horsehair sofa, 
and was sobbing passionately among the cushions, 

Old Mr. Ellwood came in at the sound of his 
daughter’s distress. He picked up the letter, glanced 
at it, then signed to Jem to leave the room with 
him. 

The two men passed into the kitchen. 

“Better leave her to get over it by herself, poor 
little lass!” the father said softly. ‘ Young crea- 
tures bear their sorrows best that way ; they don’t like 
people to watch them. I never did trust Will Larner, 
though his taking ways won my girl’s fancy. She's 
wiser now; I don’t think she'd make such a choice 
twice over.” 

“What is *t, sir, if I may make so bold as to 
ask ?” 

“He’s gone off to America, and married someone 
else.” 

Jem lost all thought of himself in his grief for 
Lily. During the next few days he was greatly 
worried on her account, fearful lest she should 
break down and be ill after the shock. 

“What’s the matter, Jem?” his mother asked 
anxiously. “You don’t take your food properly. 
You aren’t cheerful as you used to be!” 

Jem groaned. 

“Mother, I think I’m in love,” he answered simply; 
“but it can’t ever lead to anything. I shall be 
better by-and-bye; but she’s in trouble, and I can't 
be cheerful while I know that.” 

Mrs. Burnley petted her son all the more because 
of this confidence, but she asked no questions, know- 
ing that some day he would tell her all. During these 
days his name was often in her prayers. 

Next time Jem saw Lily she was very pale, but 
looked better than he had dared expect. 

“There won’t be any more letters for me: he’s 
gone away and forsaken me, Mr. Burnley,” she told 
him simply, raising her frank blue eyes to his face. 
“I wanted you to know about it—you’re a real 
friend. You were always so pleased to bring me 
good news.” 

“God bless you, miss !’ 
voice. 

One evening, in Lily's absence, Mr. Ellwood told 
Jem the whole story about her unfortunate en- 
gagement. 

“Larner was one of those good-looking, untrust- 
worthy chaps, who manage to win the hearts of 


> murmured Jem, in a husky 
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very young girls, but 1 never trusted him,” said the 
father. ‘Take a pipe, Jem, while we talk.” 

“No, sir, thank you. I don’t smoke, and I’d 
better not get into the way of liking it. The mother 
would have to go without many a comfort if I 
spent the money on tobacco.” 

Mr. Ellwood looked approvingly at his visitor. 

“You're a good son, and you’ll make some girl a 
good husband, Jem. Have you ever fancied my Lily? 
I used to think it was so.” 

“T’d give a life’s work to win a smile from her, sir ; 


















“* Better leave her to get over 


she’s different from all the other girls in the world ! ” 
cried Jem. “ But I’m only a poor man, you know; and 
—and I shouldn’t like to hurt her feelings by speaking 
when I know that she’s just had a disappointment.” 

“As for poverty, lad, you’re thrifty. and that 
quality ’s worth a fortune; while Lily isn’t exactly 
poor herself. Don’t let that stand in the way. 
Since Larner jilted her we've heard a thing or two 
about him which make the loss of him a blessing, 
Lily knows now that she’s had a merciful escape 
from a life of misery. When you like to speak to 
her, do it, and welcome.” 

What a position for Jem! He had longed to be 
able to woo his love, and now that he was free to 
do so he shrank irom risking so much by a question. 
“She can’t love me ; I’m just a rough sort of fellow, 
and she’s such a lovely little creature!” he said to 
himself humbly. 

That very night he told his mother all his hopes 
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and fears, while she stroked his curly head as though 
he were a boy again; and Jack, lying with muzzle 
resting on his master’s knee, beat his tail upon the 
floor in sympathy. 

“T’d be good to her, Heaven knows!” said Jem; 
“but she’s far and away above me. I daren’t speak. 
I couldn’t put my thoughts into fitting words while 
she stood looking at me.” 

“Then why not write, Jem? 
written.” 

This was a new idea. Jem pondered over it, and 
the more he pondered, the more sure 
he grew that his mother’s love had 
taught her to give him wise counsel. 
He would write to Lily; and, what 


Words look well 


was more, he would deliver his own 

h letter. 

ify What a composition that was! Jem 
tt i 


wrote out his heart in simple language, 
and the result was good. He and his 
mother read the epistle together, she 
crying over it; and they decided that 
it was as perfect as possible. 





Jem’s courage al- 
most deserted him as 
he swung back the 
little green gate of the garden of Dingley Cottage 
that evening, and entered. 

Lily was sitting on the tiny lawn; her fingers 
were busy with some sewing. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Burnley.” 

It was a sweet smile she gave him. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Lily. I—I ‘ve brought some- 
thing for you, but I’m afraid it’s not of much 
consequence.” 

Lily took the letter and turned it over wonder- 
ingly. 

“T suppose it’s from one of my cousins in London. 
Do step in and see father, Mr. Burnley.” 

But a fit of shyness had seized the tall bronzed 
man. He felt that he could not wait while she 
opened his letter; he was almost ashamed, because 
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the expressions of love it contained were so in- 
adequate. 
“I’ll not stay this time, thank you, miss,” he said, 
and turned away wistfully, Jack following at his heels. 
“There ’s no chance for me,” he thought sorrow- 
fully. “She’s as far above me as—as the stars up 
there !” 







He had gone some steps down the lane when her 
voice called him. 

“Jem! Oh, Jem!” 

Returning at once, he found a smile on her face— 
a smile which could only mean one thing. 

“Oh, Jem!” she cried again. “you never before 
brought me such a dear letter!” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JULY 16TH. ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 

To read—acts xvii, 22—34. Golden Text—St. John 

iv. 24. 

NTRODUCTION. We left St. 
Paul and Silas at Philippi, re- 
leased by the magistrates tiiem- 
selves from the prison where 
they had been unjustly detained. 
Thence they travelled south 
through Greece, preaching at 
Thessalonica (modern Salonika) 
and Berea. Persecuted at this 

last city, St. Paul was sent on to Athens, where 

he waited for Silas and Timothy to join him (ver. 

15). Here he encountered some philosophers who 

asked him to explain on Mars’ Hill his new teaching. 

His address to them forms to-day’s lesson. ‘The 

subject is “ The Unknown God.” 

I, THE SERMON. (22—28.) The hearers. 
Athenians—eager for novelty, even in religion. 
More than other nations given to deity worship. 
Even worshipping “ the Unknown God.” 

“Too superstitious devout to excess,’ 
The teaching. (a) God is the Creator of the world 
Therefore needs no temples made with h: nds 

Nor any offerings which man can give Him. 

Has formed all men as one great brotherhood. 

(6) God is the wise Governor of the world. 

Giving each race its limits. (Deut. xxxii. 8.) 
Ordering times and seasons according to His will. 
Ex. Boundaries of Israel foretold. (Gen. xv. 18.) 
Even length of their bondage fixed. (Gen. xv. 13.) 
(c) God is also the Author of all life. 

His desire is that all should seek and find Him. 
Nothing is nearer to man than God. 





’ “ ? 


” meaning 


His daily life is entirely dependent on Him. 

Even the heathen have acknowledged this. 

His works reveal His Godhead. (Rom. i. 20.) 

II. THE APPLICATION. (29—31.) What does 
all this teach ? 





God's being. Creator cannot be like creature. 
God's forbearance. Has overlooked (“winked at”) 
till now man’s ignorance. 
God's message. Commands men to repent. 
A day is appointed for testing all men’s works. 
A judge is appointed—even His Son the Saviour. 
The resurrection is the prelude of the judgment. 


III. THE RESULT. (32—34.) The preaching of 
the Cross of Christ and His resurrection produced— 

Ridicule—some mocked in derision. 

Procrastination—“ will hear thee again.” 

But the Apostle never preached again in Athens. 

Faith—some few believed, for God’s word never 
is quite void. (Is. lv. 11.) 

LEssons. 1. We have been taught the truth— 
what has been the result in our lives ? 

2. The judgment is sure 
have to give ? 





what account shall we 


JULY 23RD. St. PAUL AT CORINTH. 
To read—Acts xviii. 1\—11. Golden Text—1 Cor. 
‘08: 

INTRODUCTION. St. Paul soon left Athens. His 
words had little effect on the Epicureans and Stoies. 
The former lived for pleasure, the latter despised all 
feelings. But Dionysius did believe, and became a 
martyr for the faith of Christ. Eventually, Christi- 
anity flourished in Athens. Now the Apostle goes 
to Corinth, the capital of Achaia, the great centre of 
commerce—the Liverpool of Greece. The city was 
noted for its beautiful architecture, its athletic 
sports, and its extreme wickedness, 

I. Sr. Pauw’s FrRIENDs. (i—3.) 

Aquila-—- Jew, tent-maker by occupation. 

Priscilla, his wife—helped in the business. 

Lately banished from Rome by decree of Claudius. 

Lost their old home and friends, found new and 
better ones. 

Their exile means of bringing many to heaven. 

St. Paul being alone, and anxious not to be a 
burden to the church at Corinth, worked with them. 

The saintly trio worked, prayed, and planned. 

Continued friends during whole of St. Paul’s life. 

He sends greeting to them at Rome. (Rom. xvi.3,4.) 

They with him when he wrote 1 Cor. (xvi. 19). 

He sends greeting to them soon before his death. 
(2 Tim. iv. 19.) 

II. St. PAUL'S PREACHING. (4—6.) For eighteen 
months. (Ver. 11.) 

The hearers—first the Jews—his own nation. 

The place—synagogue—regular p'ace of worship. 

The time—Sabbath (7th day)—vews’ day of rest. 

The subject—Jesus Christ crucified, (1 Cor. ii. 2.) 

They were not idolaters as the Athenians, 























But they denied their Prince and Saviour. 
They would not believe in a crucified King. 
So they opposed the truth and blasphemed. 
Result. 
He warned the Jews of their terrible sin. 


He gave up preaching in synagogue. 


He shook his raiment as a sign against them. 
Their future punishment will be their own doing. 
He will give himself to work amongst Gentiles. 
I. St. Pau’s ENCOURAGEMENTs. (7—11.) 
All not hopeless. 
Justus, a god-fearing man, receives him. 
The chief ruler of the synagogue is converted. 
His influence wins over many Corinthians. 
(St. Mark xvi. 16.) 
Christ’s voice in the night cheers him. 
(St. Matt. xxviii. 20.) 
He is told of many secret believers. 
As Elijah was at Mount Horeb. (1 Kings xix. 18.) 
So he works on with pains, prayer, patience. 
LEssoNs. 1. 
2. By grace ye are saved through faith. 
3. The Lord knoweth them that are His. 


They believe and are baptised. 


Assures of His presence. 


3e not slothful in business. 


JULY 30TH. St. PAUL AT EPHESUS. 
To read—Acts xix. 1—12. Golden Text—St. John 
avi. 13. 
INTRODUCTION. A long interval between last lesson 
and this. He stayed a long time at Corinth, and 
then went by sea to Ephesus and on to Syria, 
landing at Cvwesarea (xviii. 22). Thence to Jeru- 
salem to keep the Feast (probably Pentecost), and 
fulfil a vow he had made. Then once more made 
Antioch his starting-place (xviii. 22), and began his 
third missionary journey. He went by land through 
Syria, Phrygia, and Galatia, till he came to Ephesus, on 
west coast of Asia Minor. Here we find him to-day. 
I. BAPTISM. (1—7.) Twelve converts. (Ver. 7.) 
Turned to God through teaching of Apollos. 
Who was he? A Jewish rabbi from Alexandria. 
Learned in Old Testament Seriptures. (xviii. 24.) 
Taught more fully by Aquila and Priscilla. 
Preaching the truth as it is in Jesus. (xviii. 28.) 
Yet ignorant of outpouring of Holy Spirit. 
Now his twelve converts examined by St. Paul. 
Their knowledge found to be imperfect. 
They have received John’s baptism, ée., have re- 
pented of sin and professed faith in Christ. 
Are now baptised as He bids. (St. Matt. xxviii. 19.) 
Then followed the fulness of gifts of Holy Ghost. 
St. Paul laid his hands on them. (See Heb. vi. 2.) 
They received one of the miraculous gifts. 
Speaking with tongues (¢.e., the gift of languages), 
most useful in Ephesus, centre of Roman province, 
in touch with the whole known world. 
IT. PREACHING. (S8—10.) St. Paul’s work. 
Once more taught Jews in their synagogue. 
Explained whole system of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Effect—same as always—convineing or hardening. 
Savour of life unto life or death unto death. (2 
Cor. ii, 16.) 2 
Unbelief soon resulted in opposition. 
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So the disciples were separated from unbelievers. 
Daily instruction for two years in class-room. 
Result—whole district heard God’s Word. 

Ill. Mrractes. (11, 12.) Necessary then— 
unbelievers, and that the 
Christian’s God was above all false gods. 

(St. Mark xvi. 17.) 
Thus they did by power of Holy Ghost greater 


To convince show 


To confirm faith of believers. 


miracles than even Christ Himself, as He foretold. 
(St. John xiv. 12.) 

LEssons. 1. As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. 

2. Take heed how ye hear. 
Str. PAuL aT MILETUs. 
To read—Acts xx. 22—35 Golden Text—Heb. 


). 
= 
‘ie 


AUGUST 6TH, 


rU- 
INTRODUCTION. So far, all has been well at 
Ephesus—numerous converts, churches multiplied, 
disciples built up. But after 
The preaching of God as a Spirit affects the 
sale of the models of the great Temple of Diana, 


three years trouble 


comes. 


which enclosed her image supposed to have fallen 
from Jupiter. A furious mob threatened the dis- 
ciples, only allayed by the tact of the Town Clerk. 
St. Paul then left Ephesus and spent nearly a year 
in the cities of Macedonia and Greece. St. Luke 
joined him at Troas (“‘ we ” xx. 5), where Eutychus 
was restored to life. Four days after, they came to 
Miletus (xx. 15), thirty miles from Ephesus. Having 
to wait a day or two, St. Paul sends a messenger to 
summon the “ elders ” (Greek, “ presbyters”) to come 
and hear his last words. 

I. A PROPHECY. (22—25.) 

He does not know any details as to his fate. 

Only that he will have to suffer in every city. 


As to his future. 


But he holds his life as of no account to himself. 
Only he desires to finish his course with joy. 

He wants to win more sou!s to Jesus Christ. 

To win more converts—his crown of rejoicing. 

As he told the Thessalonians. (1 Thes. ii. 19, 20.) 
He knows this is the last time they will see him. 
Il. A CHARGE. (26—31.) They must copy him. 
He has declared the whole counsel of God. 

(Ver. 21.) 


Repentance from dead works. 


Faith in a erucified and risen Saviour. (1 Cor. 
xv. 3, 4, 11.) 
Baptism as admission to the Church. (xix. 5.) 


Holy Spirit as Guide of Church. (xiii. 4; xvi. 6.) 

They must do their duty as “ overseers.” 

Feed the Church with the milk of the Word. (1 
Pet. ii. 2.) 

Guard it from false teachers perverting the truth. 

Watch it as those who must give account. 


‘ 


Care for each individual as he had done. 
Ill. A COMMENDATION.  (32—35.) 


words. 


Farewell 


(a) He commits them to the keeping of God. 

Also to the guidance of the word of His grace. 

By this they will be built up in the faith, and 
hereafter receive promised inheritance. (1 Pet. i. 4.) 
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(b) He charges them by two arguments to 
maintain the poorer brethren, viz. :— 

That he himself, though chief apostle, worked for 
himself and his party with Aquila. (xviii. 3.) 

What Christ had said (not recorded in the 
Gospels) as to the blessedness of giving. 

And then with prayers and tears they part. 

Lessons. 1. Here we have no abiding city. 

2. We must through much tribulation enter into 
the Kingdom of God. 

3. Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 
4, My grace is sufficient for you. 


Aveust 13TH. St. PavL aT JERUSALEM. 
Golden Text—Phil. 


To read—Acts xxi. 27—39. 
¢. 29. 
INTRODUCTION. After leaving Ephesus, St. Paul 
and his party sailed to Syria, and landed at Tyre. 
Here, after a stay of seven days, there was another 
most affecting parting (xxi. 5). Thence they came 
to Cwsarea, where they stayed with Philip, one of 
the seven deacons (vi. 5). Here Agabus the 
prophet foretold how the Jews at Jerusalem would 
deliver him bound to the Gentiles. sut nothing 
would keep him back. He was ready to follow his 
Lord to prison and death. At Jerusalem he was 
recognised by some Jews from Asia, who immedi- 
ately raised a tumult against him. Here to-day’s 
lesson begins. 

I. THE CHARGE. (27—30.) Explain how St. 
Paul had undertaken to pay the expenses of four 
poor Jews who had taken the Nazarite vow. (Num. 
vi. 14, 15, 18.) By doing so he might gain the 
Jews. (1 Cor. ix. 20, 22.) But it was not so to 
be. Picture the scene— 


Some Jews of Asia recognised him. 

They immediately seized hold of him. 

Called out to Jews for help to arrest. him. 

Made four distinct charges against him :— 

Teaching against Jews—z.e., equality of Gentiles, 

Teaching against the law of Moses, 

Teaching against the Temple and sacrifices. 

Profaning Temple by bringing in a Gentile. 

This last charge founded on mistake. (Ver. 29.) 

The others like those against Stephen. (vi. 13.) 

II. THE RESCUE. (31—36.) St. Paul nearly 
killed by the infuriated mob. 

News of the tumult reached the chief captain. 

He in charge of Roman garrison close by, in Tower 
of Antonia, on north-west corner of Temple. 

Quickly collects a troop and runs to the mob. 

Takes St. Paul out of the hands of the people. 

Orders him to be chained to two soldiers. 

Tries to ascertain who he is and what his 
offence. 

Can make nothing out, because of the tumult. 

Soldiers obliged to carry Paul up the stairs. 

III. THE APPEAL. (37—39.) Now Paul speaks, 

Centurion surprised to hear him speak Greek. 

Fancied he was an Egyptian fanatie who had led 
a revolt of the Jews against the Romans. 

Paul tells who he is—a Jew of Tarsus. 

Begs to be allowed to address the people. 

It is an opportunity not to be lost. 

Lessons. 1. Boldness in doing appointed work 
without fear of consequences. 

2. Patience in trying circumstances. Impatience 
might have cost the apostle his life before he could 
be rescued. 

3. Lact in seizing opportunity of doing good, 
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BY KATHLEEN WATSON. 
PART II1—THE TINY MESSENGER. 





HEN back across the desolate frozen 
wastes I travelled. Behind me was 
the friend of my life—dying. Dying 
in a dismal prison-hospital, with no 
gentle hand or sympathetic voice be- 
side him. Passing into the dark, 
unknown country, with no one near 
to say a word of cheer or comfort 
at the last. He, the quondam captain 

of Rugby School, the most gifted and popular fellow 
of his college, stricken down in the prime of strength 
and manhood, bearing bravely in his dying agony the 
memory of a faithless wife, and the ceaseless, aching 
longing for the presence of a little child whom he 
knew that he could never see or touch again. 

Behind me—this. 

Before me—beyond the sombre plains and the grim 

















inhospitable towns, and the dull grey line of the 
Ural mountains—that child, my little boy. 

And the cold and bitter blasts, the fatigues of the 
journey, the thousands of miles across the barren 
steppes, the continual changes from tarantass to 
sledge, according to the state of the roads, the endless 
catalogue of misfortunes and stoppages, seemed trifles 
to me, because at the end of all there was—my little 
boy. 

When life seemed least worth living, since he I 
loved lay fettered and dying, and I could do nothing 
to help him, I grew strong again at the thought of 
my little boy. 

Behind me—Allan dying. 

Before me—his child, my little boy. 

Somewhere, out there in the world—she—she who 
had forsaken them both. 























At night, when the moon shone over the icy soli- 
tudes, and the. stunted trees were defined in its clear 
cold light, and the stars glowed in the wide black 
sky, I thought’of them and of her. Of him, so 
strong. and patient and heroic; of my little boy, so 
lonely and so lost ; of her—oh, God, forgive me for 
my thoughts of her ! 

Just as we had crossed the frontier and arrived 
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About dusk, one evening towards the end of April, 
I arrived at Vilna. I hired a droschké and bade 
the man drive with all speed to the house of Dr. 
Vorstrovna. 

Would he be in? Would he have left? Would 
he have resigned the child to tke authorities or have 
turned him adrift? Should I, perhaps, not see my 
little boy after all? Together with my fatigue I 
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at Jaitinsk, a telezram, forwarded from Tobolsk, 
was put into my hands. It said, curtly, but suf- 
ficiently : “The Englishman. Allan L’Estrange, died 
this morning.—RoMsTROFF.” 

I would have given everything I possessed to have 
been able to have sent him word before he died, 
saying, “Have no fear: your little boy is safe with 
me.” Otherwise, the news was no shock to me. 
Indeed, it was with something of relief, of triumph. 
even, that I thought that they could never hurt or 
harm him more, although I knew that now, in all 
the world, I only had my little boy. 

Till, at last, I reached him. 
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was so agitated by anxious thoughts like these that 
when at last we arrived at the narrow, ill-kept 
street where my destination was, I trembled from 
head to foot. 

I was informed that Dr. Vorstrovna lived on the 
fourth étage. I wondered would they ever end, those 
weary flights; and when at last they did, I found the 
entrance-door standing slightly open. I rang the 
bell, but no one answered, and a complete silence 
prevailed within. Unable to restrain my impatience, 
I walked in and knocked at the first door I came to. 

teceiving still uo answer, I opened it and discovered 
that it led to the kitchen. Beyond it there was a 
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room with a bed, one or two old chairs, and a box. 
On the floor I noticed a torn coat and a pair of 
ragged boots, both the property of a grown-up man 
apparently. But nothing living. Everywhere silence, 
untidiness, conspicuous poverty, and chill neglect. 
In the midst of all this was I to find my little boy? 

I turned into another room. A room full of books, 
old and fusty and dusty. I took up some and turned 
them over. They were on abstruse sciences, and 
seemed as melancholy inside as outside. There were 
a high-backed chair, a desk, a table covered with 
papers, and across it lay a long thin cane. That was 
all. Through the filthy windows, opaque with dirt, 
the last dim light of the dying day struggled in with 
an effort, but still it did not show me my little boy. 

But at the farther end of the room I saw a low 
door. I wondered whether it led into a cupboard or 
another apartment. I do not know what instinct 
made me do it, but softly, very softly, I turned the 
handle, and the door opened on to a room so low and 
dark, that at first I could distinguish nothing—but 
still it was a room. I struck a match and lighted a 
candle which I found in the room of books beyond. 
And on a little pallet-bed in the corner, lying with 
one hand on his breast, I saw him first, my little 
boy, my darling. In seeing him, I thought I saw 
Allan again, so startling was the ltkeness. 

He was asleep. On his small white face were 
traces of tears, and his other hand was lying on the 
open page of a French grammar beside him. Now 
and then, his little body moved as if in pain, and he 
tossed his bright curls on the dingy pillow. Once 
lis lips moved, and I heard him murmur : “je—ai— 
j'ai—I have.” 

And he was six years old. 

As I knelt beside that pathetic little form, I 
wondered if the souls in Paradise have power to see 
us as we are: praying that if so Allan, in mercy, 
might be spared the pity of this sight. 

The candle flickered on: in ten minutes or so it 
would burn itself out, but I did not stir. By its 
sickly light I watched my little boy, thinking of the 
agony of desolation and of miscomprehension that 
must have rent his childish heart for all the long 
months since they had torn his father from him. 

Suddenly, with a final leap of flame, the light 
failed, and I was alone with him in the darkness. 

“ Je—je—j’ai, I have,” he said again, “ tu—tu— 
il cee” 

Then, I, unable to bear it longer, and thinking that 
any awakening would be better than that tortured 
sleep, kissed him, and in a whisper spoke his name. 

In a moment, and with a frightened start, he 
woke. 

“Oh, Dr. Vorstrovna, I shall know it soon—the 
pain was so bad—and I was tired—but I will learn it 
—indeed I will——” 

“Waldo! Waldo! It is not Dr. Vorstrovna. Do 
you remember what Father used to talk about—who 
Father said would come? Well, dear little one, this 
is—Nell.” 

For a moment a silence that could be taken hold of, 
so to speak. Afterwards, he told me what he felt. 
Then in a twinkling his tiny arms were round my 





neck, and in the midst of a passion of tears, yet 
scarcely able to speak for joy, he said— 

“You are Nell? Father's Nell?” 

“Yes, dear. And yours, too, now.” 

“And mine, too, now,” he repeated slowly and in 
an ecstasy, holding me tightly to him with one arm 
round my neck and one hand firmly closed over a 
button of my coat. 

“ And mine, too, now,” he said again. When hehad 
recovered a little and I had dried his tears away, he 
asked me: “Where is Father? Tell me, have you 
seen him?” 

“T have seen him, dearest. But now he is in 
heaven,’ I answered, speaking as we speak to 
children. 

“God is very kind,” he said then. “I often wonder 
about Him and am not sure. But now I know that 
He is kind. Because all this time I have asked Him 
only two things: ‘Please God take Father home to 
heaven and send Nell to me.’ And He has done them 
both.” 

I was surprised at his calmness. 

“Why did you ask God to take Father to heaven, 
dear?” I said. 

“ Because they told me such dreadful things of the 
place where he had gone. And just before he went 
he told me himself that he could never, never come 
back to me, and he asked me to pray for him that he 
might die. All day long I have thought of him in 
those dreadful places, and Dr. Vorstrovna is cross 
because I cannot do my lessons. Now Father is warm 
and bright with God, and—you have come.” 

Even so, in the depth and intensity of our love for 
him, we found room, both of us, to be glad, glad that 
he had gone. 

Then I tried to lift him on my knee, but as I did so, 
a sharp cry of pain was wrung from his little lips. 

“Oh! Nell,” he said, while he lay back panting on 
his pillow, and I felt the moist beads of perspiration 
rise on his forehead, and waited in deadly anxiety for 
him to speak again. “Oh! Nell, my pain is very bad 
to-night.” 

“What pain, and where, my dearest?” 

‘““Here—and here,” he said, putting his hands, I 
could not quite see where, in the dark. 

Then the words that Allan had said to me in his 
prison came to my mind, but for very dread I could 
not speak. 

“ You know, I cannot walk now. I do my lessons. 
Dr. Vorstrovna says it is good to be clever and 
know all about books. I always lie here. I wish 
there was a window in the wall, so that I could see 
the horses and the people in the street. I can only 
see the sky from that little pane in the roof. Some- 
times it is blue, sometimes it is grey, and sometimes 
almost black. I like it best when it is blue. The 
birds fly across it, but I only see them for a moment 
and they are gone. The other morning, though, aspar- 
row came and perched on the roof and stayed for quite 
a minute, and I thought he saw me here. Oh, but I 
was happy. And at night sometimes I see a star. I 
love the stars. Do you?” 

My little boy! My little boy! Six years old. All 
day long to suffer pain, learn lessons, and watch the 
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sky. To see sometimes a star, sometimes a sparrow. 
Iam not ashamed to tell you that—for the first time 
in my life that I can remember—I wept, and was 
glad of the darkness that hid my confusion. 

As I sat there, wondering if all the love and joy 
with which I would henceforth encompass his little 
life could ever atone for the lonely torture of what 
had been, he said again— 

“] love the stars. Father did, too. Do you?” 

“Darling, I do. And I will take you where you 
shall see the whole sky bright with them ; not only 
one or two, as here.” 

In an eager transport of delight, he raised himself 
on his pillow, only to fall back again in pain. 

Lying down beside him on his little bed, I said: 
“Tell me now, dear—how long have you been ill? 
And who takes care of you?” 

“Dr. Vorstrovna takes—care of me. He sent my 
nurse away when Father went. He says he is very 
poor, and often we have scarcely anything to eat, 
because he buys so many books. He says it is better 
to buy books than food, because in books there is food 
that lasts. I do not quite know what that means, but 
you do, I expect. Before Father went I had pain 
sometimes, but not much. At first when I came here 
I cried so, and I was often hungry, and my back hurt 
me, and the pain was worse. Now I am never hungry. 
One day a lot of books came for Dr. Vorstrovna ; they 
came from some rooms where he used to live; the 
men left them down-stairs at the street door, and all 
day long I was bringing them up. I am little, and I 
could only bring two at a time, and when they were 
very heavy only one. There are very many steps, you 
know. At first, for fun, I began to count the times I 
went up and down. Altogether I went eighty-four 
times, and there were one hundred and twenty-seven 
books. I can count very well. Father taught me. 
We used to count the trees in the avenue, and once we 
tried to count the stars. On that evening when I had 
finished the books I was very ill, and I have never 
been down the steps since then.” 

A burning rage possessed and almost stifled me, but 
I managed to say— 

“What doctor comes to you? Is it a kind one?” 

“Oh, no doctor comes at all. They cost such a lot 
of money, Dr. Vorstrovna says, and order things 
which cost a lot of money too. He wants to buy an 
old—old nerition, I think he calls it, of some book. 
Then when he has bought his nerition, if he has any 
money left, and I am still no better, perhaps he will 
ask a doctor to come and see me.” 

An old “ nerition.” An old edition——and for this, 
for this, my little boy was sacrificed ! 

“Go on, darling. Tell me more. Tell me every- 
thing. Why are you all alone like this?” I said, not 
trusting myself to say more. 

“I am nearly always alone in the evenings. But, 
indeed, I do not mind. I can think best about Father 
when I am alone. Dr. Vorstrovna goes to lectures, I 
think. He always has to do things with books. He 
is very clever. So was Father. But Father was kind 
too. He used to put me on his shoulders and carry 
me up-stairs, and play with me, and put his arms 
round me and tell me the deautifulest stories. Some- 
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times he was too tired to talk at all, and I just used 
to sit on his knees by the fire, and I was very happy. 
Father said that our love was the best sort of love in 
the world. So, though I am only a little boy, I have 
had the best love in the world, haven't I? Father 
said so.” 

Though absolutely and perfectly a child, he was, as 
we say, old-fashioned in the extreme. Owing to the 
fact, probably, of having been always amongst grown- 
up people, he had a trick of using very long words, or 
rather, of misusing them, in the most delightful 
manner. In his hours of solitude he had reviewed 
the past, day after day, with such minuteness, fidelity, 
and love, that all his conversation was of the former 
scenes in which his father was hero, king, and lord of 
all. 

Few things in him charmed me more than the 
exquisitely grave little way he had of saying, “ Father 
said so.” Against that ‘ Father said so,” the united 
wisdom of the world would have been powerless to 
persuade him. It was his tiny life's “ Amen.” 

How I remember once, later on, as I sat at my table 
writing, and he playing at my side, his saying to me 
suddenly— 

“Nell ’—he never, from the very first. called me by 
any other name—‘“did you know that you were 
posericely the best fellow in the world?” 

“T did not know it, dear,” I answered. 

“Well, you are. Father said so.” 

“Ah! but dearest, it is not true.” I answered. 
thinking of the dear dead friend of my life, who had 
always been so blind to my faults, so lenient to my 
frailties. 

In the silence that ensued, I turned to look at my 
little boy, and my heart smote me as I saw. Behold! 
his grave blue eyes wide open with amaze; like two 
scarlet burning poppies his cheeks; his tiny mouth 
parted with a surprise and pain too sharp for words ! 
Then I kissed away the poppies and the pain, and 
made my peace with him; but I never again forgot 
the lesson taught me by my darling, whose father 
had “ said so.” 

On that first evening I sat by his side in the cold 
and gloom, comforting him with thoughts of his 
father in heaven, beyond all cold and gloom and pain 
and prison for evermore, until at last I managed to 
soothe him off into a sweet untroubled sleep. 

Towards midnight, the man for whom I waited 
arrived at last. As I heard his slow, heavy footsteps 
echoing up the long stone flights of stairs, it was 
with difficulty that I restrained myself from kicking 
him down the whole lot of them again, thinking of 
the times he had made that frail, small little boy toil 
up and down them, laden with heavy books—to an 
extent that would have tired a full-grown man. 

I went to meet him in the room beyond, and briefly 
informed him who I was, and that I had come to 
relieve him for ever of the charge of Allan’s boy. He 
was a spare, shrunken man, with a cruel, calculating 
countenance, not, somehow, the countenance one as- 
sociates with a man of books. He regarded me with 
silent surprise as I spoke, and seemed to be revolving 
in his mind how he could turn the dénowement of 
affairs to the most profitable account for himself. 
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I saw through him at a glance. Indeed, not much 
discrimination was needed for that. What I did was 
weak, undoubtedly, but my excuse is that I was very 
weary, and utterly unfit for further argument or 
strife. I placed a roll of bank-notes before him, and 
the upshot of it all was that in three days’ time I was 
sitting on the deck of the Victoria with my little boy 
in-my arms, showing him the first glimpse of the 
white coasts of Dover in the distance. It was the 
Ist of May, I remember. A gentle sun shone on the 
blue buoyant breadths of the Channel, and a fresh 
wind touched the tips of the waves with foam. 

“Oh, Nell,” he said to me, a flush coming over his 
fair little happy face, “I knew England would be 
very lovely. Father said so.” 

Arrived in town, I at once sent for an eminent 
specialist in the diseases of children to see my little 
boy. After a careful examination the great man 
expressed his opinion on the case in the guarded terms 
peculiar to great men of his order—terms which may 
shield a mass of ignorance or completest knowledge 
alike, I suppose. He asked if at any time the child 
had over-exerted or strained himself, as certain as- 
pects of the case pointed to such a supposition. He 
advised fresh air, an outdoor country life, perfect 
freedom from restraint—and above all from books in 
general and French verbs in particular. He would 
not at this early stage of its development say that the 
disease was incurable—that, however, was the most 
that he would say. He took a great fancy to Waldo, 
and on my saying that he was only six years old 
appeared almost painfully moved, muttering: “Indeed! 
indeed! the face and speech of a child of ten or 
twelve ;” to which I replied by detailing the circum- 
stances that had forced him into such a premature 
fulfilment. 


It happened, I never quite knew how, that Waldo 
became the lion of the hour, during the short time we 
had to stay in town, waiting till my place in Devon- 
shire was quite ready for our arrival. From the 
clubs to the leading papers and the society weeklies 
the pathetic story of his father’s imprisonment and 
death, and his own childish sufferings, spread like 
wildfire, and was soon in everybody’s mouth. I could 
not help being intensely amused, as well as rather 
saddened, at the oceans of letters I received from 
kindly, antiquated spinsters, intimating that they were 
burning to clasp my little boy to their bosoms and 
*adopt” him for good and all. I told him one day of 
these kind. creatures and their proposals. He was 
very puzzled. 

“Why do they want me?” he inquired : “always 
when I look out of the windows or go for my drive, I 
see so many poor little boys : they look so hungry and 
often they are crying: I suppose it is because they 
have no Father and no ‘Nell’: tell these kind ladies, 
Nell, to find out little boys like those and love them!” 

Then there came an afternoon, bright and beautiful 
with the presence of spring that was more like 
summer, when a prince whose name ranks high in the 
land, having heard and being deeply interested, 
arrived to see my little boy. For more than an hour 
he stayed, entertaining Waldo with anecdotes and 
stories of the sort to charm a child’s ear. Not every 
man who is famed as a bon racontcur amongst his 
intimate friends has the gift of making himself 
equally fascinating to a child of six years old. YetI 
know that the delight was not all on my darling’s 
side. 

“Ts it good to be not—not—half a bad fellow?” he 
asked of our guest in his dear grave way, whilst I, 
listening, shook in my shoes ! 
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“ Why do you ask, little man?” returned the prince, 
smiling broadly. 

“Betos, the other day, Nell said you—were that.” 

I do not think I ever saw a man enjoy a thing 
more. 

“ Now listen, Waldo,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak for laughter : “ you will have to keep Nell well 
in order, you know. It is quite clear he wants it 
badly.” 

Waldo was puzzled. He took all he heard very 
literally. He could never nnderstand the wasteful 
little way so many of us have of saying things merely 
for the sake of saying them ! 

“T don’t know!” he answered: “I really don’t 
know about keeping Nell in order. Betos, you see, I 
must do everything he tells me. Father said so.” 

When the time came for our illustrious guest to 
depart, I escorted him down-stairs to his carriage. 
On the balcony up-stairs little Waldo had managed to 
come forward to-speed the parting guest; to the very 
end. Whilst the Prince was saying to me: “ Dear 
plucky little chap! keep me informed of him,” a 
sweet, clear voice rang down to us in the street, com- 
pelling the passers-by to stop and smile— 

“Good-bye, dear prince, good-bye! I like you so 
very much !” 

As I looked up and saw my darling there, waving 
his little handkerchief, and the May breezes tossing 
his curls, I could not choose but think, as I hastened 
back to him, of the bitter farewell he had waved to 
his father from the barred window of the street in 
Kiev—only about a year or so before. Then, it was 
snowing thickly, and his father, even amidst the 
torture that cramped him, had feared for him lest he 
should take cold. Now the sun shone gallantly, and 
the air was full of scent and radiance, and I said to 
myself, in joy of heart: “ For Allan’s little boy the old 
order changes, and indeed shall be no more again for 
ever.” 

Right glad was I when the day came for me to take 
him away to my old home in the fair green apple 
country. His eyes, so long accustomed to the four 
low, windowless walls of a garret in the roof, could 
not quite contain the glory and the wonders of 
London town, and he would often hide his face on 
my breast, silent as if from a great oppression. 

As with older people who have looked misery so 
long in the face that when happiness is suddenly 
brought before them they cannot understand it, and 
wonder if someone behind the scenes is playing off a 
practical joke upon them, so with my darling, who, 
for his father’s sake, had endured such hardness and 
unkindness as, let us trust, few children are called 
upon to endure—now that the beauty and kindness of 
life were again presented to him, they seemed at times 
to exhaust, to prove too many for him, so to speak, 
and the dear puzzled look, that sometimes was very, 
very near to tears, would shine in his eyes until I 
soothed it away. 


So, as I say, I was glad when strange faces, smiled 
they never so kindly, were left behind us, and the 
tumult of the town was exchanged for the sweet sober- 
hesses and silences of the country, and my little boy 
and I had peace and freedom, and long happy days in 
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which to go over the old ways that association made 
so dear to me, and entire newness so fresh and glad to 
him. 

For me, after my long years of absence and travel- 
ling, and the great fatigue of that last sad, difficult 
journey across two continents and back, and for 
my little one, after the cane and the lesson-books, the 
dingy garret and the harsh forbidding face of Dr. 
Vorstrovna—it was for both of us enough that we. 
could lie under the limes on the lawn and watch the 
busy bees which sing as they work, and the pigeons 
fluttering from the dovecot with great clashing and 
splashing of wings, losing themselves eventually in 
the orchard delights of the valley far below. Above 
all, Waldo loved to lie and watch the flight of the 
larks right into the very heart, as it seemed, of 
the blue sky overhead. He would pour his dear 
small confidences into me, and tell me in his winning 
accents every thought as it entered his curly head. 

“Tf only they could meet, Nell!” he said on one of 
these occasions. “See how high he flies, that little 
lark! If I could tie a letter round his neck, and 
Father could stretch his arms out from Heaven and 
reach it! If they could only meet for a minute, 
Father and the little lark, Nell!” 

“ What would you tell him, dear?” 

“Oh, everything. But he knows how I never ery, 
how I am always happy now, how I have got you, 
doesn’t he, Nell? God has told him long before this, 
hasn't He?” 

I answered him that since God was Love, I thought 
this must be so. 

After a short reflection, and rather sadly, “Still, I 
think Father would like the letter, too, you know, 
because that would come straight from me—myself.” 

Now, it chanced that in the dear old bygone days 
Allan, being an orphan and absolutely without rela- 
tions in the world, had been in the habit of spending 
his holidays with me in this same place, Crown Farm 
Court, where now his little son was with me in his 
stead. And nothing pleased that same son better 
than to listen as I told of the memories with which 
the air around was laden, and pointed out the various 
objects to which those memories attached themselves. 
I watched his blue eyes shine, his white cheeks fire, 
his hands clap together for joy when I told of 
something of his father’s doing which had beaten 
the ordinary record hollow, and—wondered how I 
had lived so long without him. 

I got a pony-cart and a wee pony for him, and we 
used to drive out together for hours at a time. The 
people on the estate and in the village soon got to 
look for his daily coming, as I am well sure they 
would never have looked for mine, had I come alone. 
From his voice, his smile, his little touch, his every 
movement and gesture, emanated the subtle essence, 
the spirit of Love. Though at five years of age 
initiated into all the woes of a life in which Love 
was frozen out, yet an entire child of Love he had 
remained. 

Of course I drew round his tiny life a thick, 
strong hedge of love through which no faint breath 
of the cold outer winds of unkindness could pierce, 
and I think there is no doubt that to a great extent 
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our lives catch the colours of their environment, and 
flash them back on the world about us; yet also, and 
beyond this, the inward flame, the very Heart of Love, 
was my little boy’s. 

Though the chief adoration of his being was given 
to his father, and to his father’s memory, and, after 
that, I think I may say, to me, yet, for all the world 
beside, from prince to peasant downwards, from the 
stars in the sky to the sheep in the meadow, he looked 
at all through the sunny spectacles of love. 

To be able to put any trifling pleasure in the way 
of those in pain was his idea of supremest happiness. 
When we discovered that the blacksmith had a little 
son crippled from his birth, and we managed occa- 
sionally to hoist.him up into our cart and take him 
for a long spin through the green, earth-scented lanes, 
zand show him things charming and unknown of the 
~woodland and the moorland; when we saw a small 
boy by the roadside sobbing his heart out over the 
‘bits of a broken slate that another big bully of a boy 
had dashed out of his hands for sport, and when we 
bought him a new one, better and brighter than the 
old one in every way ; when we found a lost, lame 
little Skye dog one day on the highway, and took it 
home and healed it, and kept it with us always—the 
quiet ecstasy that shone on my darling’s face at the 
delight of doing and originating such simple deeds of 
love—well, I set it down as one of the best things my 
eyes have ever looked on. 

Now, the housekeeper at Crown Farm Court was a 
dear old lady of the name of Barbara. She had been 
in the family from time immemorial—that is to say, 
at least, that no one remembered a time when she was 
not there. She had seen my father brought home stark 
and stiff on a stretcher from the hunting-field; she 
had nursed me from my birth two months after that 
sad event; she had tended my mother day and night 
through all her last long illness: and ever since, she 
‘alone of females had held the reins of government 
at the old home. 

Her devotion to Waldo was almost pathetic in its 
‘intensity, and he in return had a special love for her, 
iin that she was one of the very elect few who could 
talk to him of “ Father.” When I was busy in my 
study writing or attending to the affairs of my estate, 
and, looking round in the midst of my work for my 
little boy, found him not, I knew always where to 
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seek him. In Barbara's pleasant sitting-room, whilst 
she at her spinning-wheel wove the flaxen threads 
into linen that we only know of now in dreams, there 
he had his especial couch, and on it he would lie ang 
listen to all her tales of “ Master Allan,” and the 
jokes which that young gentleman, together with his 
chum, had perpetrated. Barbara, too, was saturated 
with old-world lore and romance, and many a happy 
tea and strawberry feast did Waldo and I have with 
her in her cosy room, where the windows looked on to 
the rose-garden with the ancient fountain and the 
sundial in its midst, listening as she told the stories 
of a past, which the march of something called Pro. 
gress is fast crowding out of the remembrance of to. 
day. 

Moreover, owing to good Barbara’s ceaseless care, 
I was happy in the knowledge that my darling did 
not want for any of those small attentions which it 
is within the province of a tender woman only to 
bestow. A black servant whom I had brought with 
me from the East, and the coachman Bennett, who, as 
under-groom, had also had the prime distinction of 
knowing and worshipping “ Master Allan” in the old 
days, all vied with one another as to who could best 
please and serve his little boy. Accepting, in his 
sweet patrician way, all their services as his due, he 
at the same time threw himself gladly into the 
simple delights of their cheery company, and walked 
and talked with them as with dearest friends. 
Whilst as for them—I do not speak extravagantly, 
for I know them well—they would at any moment 
have freely given their lives for him had they been 
called upon to do so. 

We got up a cricket eleven among the village boys; 
we levelled off a smart neat bowling-green from a 
field at the end of the park; we enrolled ourselves 
into a club and gave magnificent house-teas and 
suppers ; the utmost good-feeling and esprit de corps 
prevailed—my boy threw all the eagerness of his 
heart into the thing. And now, how often I see him, 
lying back in the little cart in which we used to 
wheel him across the fields, watching the boys at 
their games, clapping his tiny brown {hands ecstatic- 
ally at any special score that broke the average record, 
and calling out across the meadow— 

“Played, Johnnie Parker! Played indeed !” 


(To be continued.) 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A COLLEGE PRINCIPAL 
A TALK WITH PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS. 


BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


dent of Cheshunt College gives a stranger the 

impression of having lived amongst books all 
his life. Nor is the impression a wrong one, for Dr. 
Reynolds is a scholar to his finger-tips—a scholar of 
a kind of which it would be well indeed that we 
possessed more specimens, <+i°"* 


Thy, cat ascetic, scholarly looking man, the Presi- 


His is the scholarship not only of deep reading, but 
even more : it is the reticent and restraining scholar- 
ship which confines itself to thought and study rather 
than to the display and dissipation of itself in noisy 
pulpit performances. It is, in a word, the scholarship 
that is an inspiring influence, and without which no 
movement, however enthusiastic, can possibly take 
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lasting hold of the great body politic. Nothing im- 
pressed me so much as the evidences continually 
forthcoming of this scholarship as I sat and talked 
with Dr. Reynolds in his well-book-lined study at 
Cheshunt the other day. He began by describing 
the ordinary routine of his life as Principal of this 
College of Lady Huntingdon’s, where he has laboured 
80 faithfully for upwards of three-and-thirty years. 
“The day’s work begins with morning prayer in the 
Great Hall at 8.30. My colleagues begin lecturing at 
9, and I go into my class-room at 10, and lecture there 
till 1 o'clock. My special subjects are systematic 
theology, homiletics, and exegesis. I used at one 
time to take up the whole of ecclesiastical history. 
This, however, is now undertaken by another tutor.” 

“And as to special lines in theology, Dr. Reynolds? 
Do you find your students are much influenced by 
modern thought, or are they too deeply imbued with 
the old Puritan spirit to be affected by it?” 

“Well,” slowly replied the Principal, “they know 
comparatively little of the old Puritans, and I should 
say that they are very much influenced by modern 
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thought. They, of course, read along the lines of 
study we indicate to them, taking up very carefully 
the long-ago preparation in Eastern and Western 
heathendom for the conception of ‘The Word made 
Flesh ;’ the Christology of the Old Testament; the Alex- 
andrine Gnosis; the special teachings of the Four 
Gospels ; our Lord’s testimony of Himself; and the 
theological conceptions deducible therefrom: but on 
this they graft their own study of modern theology. 
‘Lux Mundi,’ for instance, greatly interested them ; 
and almost all of them have read Drummond's 
‘Natural Law,’ although I do not suppose many of 
them could criticise it very ably. I myself, at this 
time of day, am naturally rather conservative ; still, 
I like these young men to think matters out for 
themselves as much as possible. I have elaborated 
a rather comprehensive plan of theology, which I am 
gradually opening up to my classes. I am dealing a 
good deal with comparative religion, the relation of 
Christianity to philosophy and theology, starting from 
Christology and thence to theology. I teach them that 
the Incarnation is the great centre, and how it presses 
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on conscience and heart. i take up the doctrine of the 
Godhead, and here I instruct them in ‘ Vanoosterzee,’ 
Ellicott’s ‘ Being of God,’ and in ‘Dorner.’ I advise 
them in their exegesis and general theclogy to take 
up the great books, and to regard theology equally 
from the biblical, the philosophical, and the historical 
point of view, tracing it all up from the Scriptures to 
the present day.” 

“ And now as to the controversial side of the ques- 
tion, so necessary in the present day ?” 

“Well, they have a three years’ course in philosophy, 
psychology, history, dogma, and ethics. They are 
specially instructed in the points of agnostic and 
infidel controversy ; they are advised where to con- 
cede and where to hold fast. You know,” continued 
the Principal, as he turned over the leaves of a book 
with loving fingers, ‘there is a disposition nowa- 
days—and especially in journalism—to accept as truth, 
without criticism, all the agnostic theories that are 
put forth from day to day. Now, I have watched so 
many of these theories come and go, vanishing into 
thin air, that they have but little effect on me at all. 
I well remember the bewilderment Strauss and Renan 
caused. All these great critics have left their mark, 
it is true, but their theories do not abide; they pass 
away, and are forgotten. Another thing that I believe 
in strongly as being of great benefit for these young 
men is the delivery of homiletic lectures on preach- 
ing. We begin with elocution. We tear these men 
to pieces at first: their delivery, their logic, their 
grammar, I devote special pains to teaching them the 
proper use and the mode of employing illustrations 
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in their sermons. It is difficult for a young man to 
know what he means by establishing a fact. He can 
state it readily enough, but to prove it is altogether 
another matter. I employ the Socratic method. They 
learn here that first they must know what they are 
going to say, then how to begin ; they are assured of 
the homiletic motive ; they are taught the method of 
description ; they learn how and when to end—always 
a difficult thing for young men, They lack pathos 
strangely. Most of them are afraid of their own 
emotions ; they don’t like to let themselves go. Some, 
on the other hand, are all emotion. The pathetic and 
the argumentative are exceedingly difficult to teach, 
I have a method here by which they all preach before 
me in turn—sometimes their own sermons, sometimes 
those of the great preachers: St. Augustine, St. Ber- 
nard, Lacordaire, the great -Puritan fathers, the 
New England fathers. One student gave a fine 
analysis of that wonderful sermon of Jonathan 
Edwards—‘ Sinners in the Hand of an Angry God. 
“Well,” said Dr. Reynolds, with a smile, after a 
moment of silence, “this wiil give you an idea of 
some of my special work. We have got through an 
important part of my day. Now let us take a walk 
through the building itself. I have many visitors 
here—men of all shades of thought. Stanley and 
Farrar have both preached in the Chapel. Lord 
Shaftesbury laid one of our stones, Lord Kinnaird 
has presided at one of our annual meetings. Dean 
Alford addressed the College at our centenary gather- 
ing in 1868, as also did Archdeacon Sandford. I came 
into this room one winter afternoon, and I discovered 
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Dean Stanley seated on a stool at Thomas Binney’s 


feet, both discussing theology so vigorously that they 
were hardly conscious of my entry—a pretty sight, 
and a suggestive and an instructive one as well. You 
know,” he continued, as we walked across the small 
quadrangle to the little Chapel, “this is a neighbour- 
hood rich in historical associations. Richard Crom- 
well lived close by in Pengelley House; Isaac Watts 
wrote some of his best-known hymns here; Izaak 
Walton spent a part of his life here; Cardinal 
Wolsey lived in Cheshunt Great House; Queen 
Elizabeth’s hunting park was close by here ; and 
Christopher Hatton lived not far off.” 

At this moment we entered the little sombre Chapel, 
a singularly plain and unassuming building. 

“We use the Church of England service here,” 
said my host, as he led the way out again and showed 
me into a fine old room, of which, on account of 
its interest and antiquity, Dr. Reynolds is especially 
proud. Over the fireplace is a tablet let into the 
wall-which records the removal of the College of 
more than a hundred years from Talgarth to its 
present site. Here I specially noticed a fine col- 
lection of geological specimens presented by Mrs. 
Priest, who dwelt close by at Waltham Abbey. From 
this portion of the building, which dates back for many 
centuries, we passed into the Great Hall, a fine 
room, round which hang portraits of the foundress— 
Lady Huntingdon—and of several of the best-known 
Principals, including one of Dr. Reynolds himself. 
A few of the students, in cap and gown, quiet, 
clever-looking young fellows, with yet a primness 
of manner about them that one would look for in 
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vain in Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates, were 
seated reading and talking. It was pleasant to see 
the evident affection with which they regarded their 
Head. 

Noticing some challenge shields which they had 
won upon the football field, I asked one of them 
what game they played, receiving in reply that they 
played only “ Association.” On my expressing my 
pleasure to Dr. Reynolds that athletics were not 
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(From a Photograph by W. Goodfel’ow, Regent Street, W.) 
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overlooked in the multiplicity of their studies, he 
replied quite promptly, “ Muffdom is a thing we 
hate. The muff or the conceited man has a very 
bad time of it here. You see, many of our men 
here have to go out to work in the mission field 
(for missions, I consider, are the essence of Chris- 
tianity), and they must be physically as well as 
spiritually fit. They learn all practical work here— 
games which harden them, carpentering, medicine, 
all these things are specially attended to. Both our 
cricket and our football are thoroughly good.” 

We looked in at the Museum, which former 
students and now missionaries have stocked with 
curious specimens from far-off lands. As we stood 
in the octagon library, in which I specially noticed 
a copy of the Tyndale Bible of 1536 and the 
Book of Common Prayer for 1669, Dr. Reynolds 
drew my attention to the portraits of their patron 
saints which adorned the little painted windows. 
The devout Selina herself; George Whitefield, the 
great revivalist preacher of the last century ; 
Fletcher of Madeley, the Quietist saint of the 
Georgian Church ; the great founder of the Wesleyan 
Methodists himself, and his tuneful brother Charles ; 
Richard Baxter, the Puritan divine; Moffat, Liv- 
ingstone, St. Augustine, Luther, and Calvin—they 
all were there. 

As we strolled out into the sweet spring morning, 
and Dr. Reynolds closed the library door behind 
him, I asked him if he ever allowed the students 
to read novels, telling him, as I did so, of a friend 
of my own—a Dean of the Church of England—who 
did not hesitate to incorporate selections from a 
certain well-known novelist in his eloquent sermons. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied the Nonconformist di- 
vine. “Why, I have written one or two novels 
myself. In moderation, of course, I am an entire 
believer in a judicious course of novel reading.” 

At this moment we passed a little old-fashioned 
ivy-covered arbour, past which the New River 
placidly flowed on its way to the great city. “We 
call that little summer-house ‘Dr. Watts’ Wig,’” 
said Dr. Reynolds. “No doubt he often sat there 
and composed his hymns on a summer day; and, 
if you notice, the conformation of the ivy covering 
is not unlike a full-bottomed wig such as he must 
have worn.” 

Upon the other side of the garden was a small 
red-brick one-roomed building, upon the walls of 
which were cut innumerable names—the names of 
students who have for ever passed away from the 
College; of some, indeed, who have quitted life 
itself, for some of the names were cut in those 
silently witnessing walls more than a century ago. 
Many are, however, of quite recent date. 

“There is Chalmers’ name,” said the Principal, as 
he pointed out the name of the well-known missionary 
in New Guinea. “There also are the names,” point- 
ing rapidly as he spoke to one name after another, 
‘“‘of ministers now working in savage islands, 
in Australia, in India, in China, the world over, in 
fact. That old building is full of romance for our 
young men. They often go and sit on the roof on 
Sunday evenings and sing hymns,” 
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By this time we were walking through the 
churchyard ; “for,” said my host, “as you are to give 
an account of a day in my life, I must take you 
one of my favourite walks ; and in this neighbour. 
hood,” he continued, “there is always much to 
interest and give food for thought and speculation 
to the reflective mind. This tomb we are just 
passing,” pointing as he spoke to a large square 
massive mausoleum, “is where the last of the 
Cromwells lies—a Mr. Oliver Cromwell, who died go 
recently as 1809, although already it is almost im- 
possible to decipher the name upon the stone, Mr, 
Cromwell used to attend the services in our little 
Chapel. And now we will cross the fields to 
Wolsey’s house,” he continued, “a curious old place 
of which scarcely anyone seems to have heard.” 
The house, a large red-brick building. stands 
about half a mile from the church. It is a building 
of the greatest possible interest, and I could but 
marvel as I wandered through it at the apparent 
indifference which leaves such an interesting relic 
of the past almost wholly uncared-for. In the 
beautiful old banqueting-hall, hung round with 
portraits of dead-and-gone great ones of the earth, 
there are paintings with the stains of damp and 
neglect upon them, the works of such men as Sir 
Peter Lely, Vandyck, and many others. There is 
the cardinal’s old chair, in which he must often 
have sat; there is a coat of mail which was 
worn by one of the Norman warriors on the field 
of Senlac ; there is one of the oldest organs in the 
world, a little tiny instrument which was made 
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(Un Cupboard at Wolsey’s House.) 


























by a monk, and which is discoloured with the dust 
and dirt of seven long centuries. And yet all these 
curious, delightful relics of a long-forgotten but 
very romantic past are left almost uncared-for. 

The dungeons down below, in which the skeletons of 
two unfortunate creatures who were bricked up whilst 
still alive in the ancient walls were recently dis- 
covered, made one shudder as one peered into their 
dim, dark recesses. The pillars and chancel-place 
of a very old chapel are still shown in this gloomy 


crypt. 
“I met Freeman, the historian, on one occasion,” 
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said Dr. Reynolds, “and I told him of this crypt. He 
indignantly pooh-poohed the whole thing. ‘Chapel, 
crypt, old pillars !’ said he, ‘rubbish !’” 

As we strolled slowly back to the College, Dr. 
Reynolds told me much of his daily life in Cheshunt. 
“The men, of course, are my sole care. I train 
them, I go to their ordinations, I follow them in 
their after career. They look upon me as a friend. 
They come to me with all their troubles, with their 
doubts and anxieties, and even,” he continued, with a 
bright smile, “with their love affairs. We are, I can 
assure you, a very happy and a very united family.” 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


SATISFIED WITH HIS BARGAIN. 

T has been wisely said, that “in order 
to love mankind, we must not expect 
too much from them.” Many people 
when they begin to work amongst the 
poor expect too much from them ; 
then they give up endeavouring to 


Y ) help them, in disgust, and complain 
x of their ingratitude. To the notice of 
such persons we commend a saying of 
Fénelon, one of the most saintly men that ever lived, 
and whose very countenance bore such a mark of 
goodness that when he was in a room men found 
they could not desist from looking at him. This 
good man wrote to a friend the year before he died, 
“T ask little from most men; I try to render them 
much and to expect nothing in return, and I get 
very well out of the bargain.” 





“A MAN FROM GOD.” 


A recent visitor to Cornwall said to a miner, “You 
seem a very temperate people here; how did it 
happen?” The man replied solemnly, raising his 
cap, “ There came a man from God whose name was 
John Wesley.” No really good work is done for men 
except by men and women sent from God. This 
mission He will give to anyone who wishes to be 
aseful, and tells Him of the wish. 


POSSIBILITIES. 

No one can foretell for himself or for others what 
gteat possibilities may be wrapped up in his future 
years. The Rector of the University of St. Andrew’s 
used to take a puny orphan youth between his knees, 
question him on his studies, and say, “My silly 
fatherless and motherless boy, it’s ill to witt what 
God may make of thee yet.” The boy, Andrew 
Melville, became a great man. It is the same with 
our work ; we can never tell to what it will grow. 
Luther, Cromwell, Wesley worked in faith. They 
could not have seen the end from the beginning. 





AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


They left results in God’s hands, and felt that good 
work would never be wasted. A very small seed 
contains the promise and possibility of a glorious 
harvest. 

TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 

When those we have loved dearest upon earth have 
passed within the golden gates, and we know that 
they are safe with God, their influence is still with 
us, only stronger than ever. Each moment of the 
day we find ourselves asking the question, “ Am I 
nearer to my darling now? What have I done 
within the past hour to make me more worthy of 
joining him?” The longing to be with him once 
more, raises our thoughts and purifies our smallest 
action. So true it is that “ where our treasure is, 
there will our hearts be also.” May not our 
Heavenly Father in His great love have separated 
us just to teach us this ? 


DUTY AND PLEASURE. 

A few days ago an army officer stationed at 
Aldershot told the writer the following :—He had, 
he said, given £170 to a junior officer, and asked 
him with the money to pay some soldiers. The 
young officer put the money in a drawer in his room, 
and said he was going to London by the one-o’clock 
train, and would pay the men on his return. His 
senior told him that there was a train at half-past 
two o'clock, and that it would be much better to 
pay out the money first. “Oh no,” was the reply 
he received, “I must catch this one-o’clock train, 
and you know that my motto is, Pleasure first and 
duty afterwards.” That evening the soldier-servant 


of the young officer broke open the drawer, took the 
money, and deserted, and his master, who could ill 
afford it, had to make good the loss. Punishment 
for taking as our motto “ Pleasure first and duty 
afterwards ” may not follow as quickly and directly 
as in this case ; but does it not invariably follow in 
some form ? 
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“THE QUIVER” WAIFS. 

From month to month we have pleasure in 
acknowledging the subscriptions of our readers to 
THE QUIVER Waifs Fund. But we feel that our 
duty to our readers in this matter does not end with 
the publication of these lists. Not one of us but 
marks from time to time the progress made by the 
tiny members of our own home-cireles, more 
favoured in many respects than those in which 








SIDNEY LAWRENCE. 
(From a Photograph by J. Clark, Tetbury.) 


these QUIVER ‘‘waifs” are cared for on behalf of 
our readers. When we first made _ ourselves 
responsible for the maintenance of these two little 
ones, we published their portraits, that their new 
friends might see what manner of children they 
were. That their progress might be noted we asked, 
a few weeks ago, for new photographs of the 
children and reports as to their progress. The 
portraits we reproduce in this number, and from 
the reports we will quote a sentence or two. Dr, 
Barnardo, writing about Sidney Lawrence, ‘says : 
“Tt is somewhat difficult to give you an account of 
his progress, for he appears to be in the happy con- 
dition of ‘having no annals.’ He is a well-behaved 
little fellow, and is in good health. As you know, he 
is boarded out at present at Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire, where he is reported to be ‘very comfortable 
and happy.” Of Susie Lank, Miss Sharman 
writes : “Susie enjoys splendid health and spirits. 
... She is intelligent, and likes to please her 
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teachers. We hope Susie is learning to love’the 
Saviour, and she certainly wins the love of al} 
around her. She is now seven years old.” For the 
further support of these two little ones we appeal 
to our readers, in whose name the work has been 
undertaken. All subscriptions sent to the Editor 
will be acknowledged in our monthly list. 


HAPPINESS--WHAT? 

That happiness is a state of heart and mind, and 
does not depend altogether, or even chiefly, upon 
outward circumstances, is known to everyone who 
studies human life. St. Paul, when a prisoner at 
Rome, was happier than the Emperor Nero, who 
condemned him to death. The Apostle, though 
continually chained by the wrist to a soldier, though 
suffering from some disease which he called “a thorn 
in the flesh,” though considerably over sixty years of 
age and with no friends with him, though expecting 
daily to be condemned to a cruel death—in these 
circumstances could write a letter to the Philip- 
pians, the keynote of which is one of joy. How 
different was the state of mind and heart of the 
Emperor Nero, unable to sleep at night for misery, 
and always meditating suicide ! 


THE BACKBONE OF THE CHURCH. 

If asked to name those who are the backbone of 
the church and of the country, without any hesita- 
tion we would answer, ‘ The elder scholars of our 
Sunday-schools.” We look to them to become, in 
their turn, teachers in the same or in similar schools, 
church-workers, wise parents, conscientious servants 
of God in their day and generation. 


THE DIGNITY OF MOTHERHOOD. 

Soon after Napoleon’s assumption of the imperial 
purple, he chanced to meet his mother in the gardens 
of St. Cloud. He was surrounded by courtiers, and 
half-playfully held out his hand for her to kiss 
“Not so, my son,” she gravely replied, at the same 
time presenting her hand in return ; “it is your duty 
to kiss the hand of her who gave you life.” Parents 
who keep up their dignity can influence their 
children much more for good when they grow up. 
It is quite possible to play with and be companions 
to them without losing their respect ; but it can 
never be right to allow children to break the Fifth 
Commandment. 


THE REASON WHY. 


“If I only knew the reason why of all this sorrow!” 
said a poor delicate widow the other day who had 
just lost her husband by a sudden and terrible 
death. “Why has God raised me up from a bed of 
sickness, and snatched my darling in all his strength 
of life and intellect from my side? Iam so useless. 
He was everything to me, and filled his prominent 
place in the world so fully. Yet he is taken, and I 
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am left, childless and infirm.” Ah, that is just it ; 
the mystery of God’s works we cannot fathom. It is 
here we are called upon to have faith without seeing. 
To be brave, and go on and endure patiently to the 
end; to feel always that “ God’s love alike is shown 
in what He gives and what He denies.” 
“T shall know why when time is over, 

And I have ceased to wonder why. 

Christ will explain each separate anguish 
In the fair garden of the sky.” 


THE JUDGMENT DAY. 

Aclergyman once heard an infidel jestingly say, 
“J always spend Sunday settling my accounts.” 
The minister turned round and said, in accents of 
solemnity never to be forgotten, ‘“ You may find, 
sir, that the day of judgment will be spent in 
exactly the same manner.” 


A DIOCESE GONE MAD. 

When Dr. Lightfoot became Bishop of Durham, he 
found that, owing to the, enormous increase of town 
population, there was a great want of churches. To 
supply the need, he gave with magnificent liberality, 
and inspired others with his enthusiasm. He 
pleaded at a public meeting for funds, and £30,000 
was subscribed in the room. “Why, the diocese 
has gone mad !” said a well-known layman after the 
meeting ; but it was a madness the results of which 
are written in deeds for which the most sanguine 
could not then have hoped, and for which thousands 
do and will bless God. 


AFRAID OF THE BIBLE. 
A celebrated infidel once said, “ There is one 
thing which mars all the pleasure of my life.”— 
“Indeed,” replied his friend, ‘‘ what is that?”—“ I 





SUSIE LANK (ONE OF “THE QUIVER” WAI¥FS).—See p. 716, 


(From a Photograph by Morgan and Kidd, Greenwich.) 
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am afraid the Bible is true,” was the answer. “If I 
could know for certain that death is an eternal sleep, 
I should be happy—my joy would be complete. But 
here is the thorn that stings me—this is the sword 
that pierces my very soul: if the Bible is true, I am 
lost for ever.” This is the Bible upon the truths of 
which many have lived, and in the belief of which 
many have died. Oh, how terribly afraid would they 
have been if anyone had been able to show that it 
was untrue! For upon its truths all their hopes are 
built. An untrue Bible would mean an untrue 
Christ ; and a Christless death would be a death of 
doom to them. 


NEW BOOKS. 

“The Expositor’s Bible” has had few more prac- 
tically useful volumes in its series than that on “ The 
Book of Joshua,” which has just been contributed by 
Professor W. Garden Blaikie. No one knows better 
than the Professor the present-day need of sound 
exposition for the benefit of both preachers and their 
hearers, and certainly no one is capable of more use- 
ful help in this direction to both classes of readers 
than he has shown himself in this volume (which is 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton).—One 
of Dr. Blaikie’s fellow-contributors to THE QUIVER 
is Prebendary Gordon Calthrop, for whom Mr. 
Elliot Stock has just issued a second edition of a 
volume of admirable sermons entitled “ In Christ,” 
collected and published for the benefit of the Opera- 
tive Jewish Converts’ Institution. Three more 
volumes of sermons are upon our table at the same 
time. First is “ Plain Sermons” (Longmans), by the 
late Bishop Ashton Oxenden, whom many of our 
readers will still remember as a contributor to our own 
pages. This present collection is accompanied by a 
prefatory memoir, which will only add to the 
interest in the excellent selection of representative 
discourses. Second is the Rey. Charles A. Berry’s 
“Vision and Duty,” in Messrs, Sampson Low and 
Co.’s “Preachers of the Age” series, This is 
positively Mr. Berry’s first book, and he has sue- 
ceeded to a wonderful extent in reproducing in his 
written pages the characteristics of his eloquent 
style of delivery. The force, the directness, the 
nervous energy, of his short incisive sentences are all 
here, together with an excellent portrait of the popular 
Wolverhampton preacher. The third of the volumes 
of sermons before us is a collection of addresses 
on “Christ and Economics: in the Light of the 
Sermon on the Mount,” by the Rev. C, W. Stubbs, 
rector of Wavertree, near Liverpool, and published 
by Messrs. Isbister and Co. The sermons are at 
once eloquent and timely. From the same publishers 
comes “ Tavistock Tales,” a collection of short stories, 
full of life and interest, and both well written and 
well illustrated.—Messrs. Cassell have just issued a 
volume of poems by “Martellius,” entitled “Joy 
and Health,” one or two of which have more than 
the merely passing interest generally possessed by 
verse of so short a length, 








THE DUKE OF YORK’S CABIN AT THE SAILORS’ REST. 
(From a Photograph by West and Co., Southsea.) 


WORK AMONGST BLUE-JACKETS. 

We have just been reading the narrative which 
Miss Weston has published this year, as she does 
every year, of her work amongst sailors and marines, 
Her accounts are kept and audited in a most business- 
like way, and there is not a vestige of the cant and 
exaggerated statements that are sometimes found 
in charitable undertakings. Indeed, we think that 
the Lords of the Admiralty had better hand over the 
financial affairs of the navy to Miss Weston and her 
flag-captain, Miss Wintz, for no two people in the 
country can produce greater results with an equal 
expenditure. Considering how much crime in the 
naval service used to cost the country, the work 
done at the Portsmouth and Devonport Sailors’ Rests 
ean hardly be over-estimated, even from a financial 
point of view. That these places supply a want and 
are wisely managed is proved by the fact that after 
all expenses, wear and tear, etc., have been deducted, 
a profit of £1,672 1s. 5d., has been realised during 
the past year. When, on a recent occasion, the 
writer visited the Devonport Rest and was told this 
encouraging fact by Miss Wintz, he asked : “ From 
what source is this profit chiefly derived ?”—“ From 
the beds,” replied the practical lady, “for they don’t 
eat.” A nice cabin, with beautifully clean bed and 
furniture, is let for sixpence a night. That the souls 
of our blue-jackets are thought of by Miss Weston 
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and her lady helpers even more than their 
bodies is shown by pictures from real life 
like the following :—“ Late one night a 
blue-jacket, daubed with mud and stream. 
ing with blood, stumbled into our coffee bar 
and brought up against the counter ; pre- 
sently he fell down. As he was lifted up, 
to be carried to bed, he said, ‘The drink’s 
killing me.’ So it was, poor lad, killing 
him body and soul. It is to save such, that 
our Temperance Society has its branches on 
board every ship of war. Once again, a 
day or two ago, I went to the Admiralty 
on behalf of a seaman’s widow. No sooner 
had I stepped into the hall than I was 
greeted warmly by one of the officials, 
He told me that in 1873 he was serving 
on board H.MLS. Jumna, then commanded 
by Captain, now Admiral Gordon : “You 
came aboard,” he said, “and you spoke to 
us, standing on a hatechway ; that’s twenty 
years ago, and if I hadn’t kept my pledge I 
should not have been here in the Admiralty; 
and my children, I am glad to say, are all 
growing up strict teetotalers as well.” 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. 

The great enigma has been stated by 
Joubert in five words—“ Je, dou, Ou, Pow, 
Comment 2” (“What amI? Whence am 
I? Wheream I? WhatamI for? How 
shall I get it?”) The best and, indeed, the 
only satisfactory answer to these questions, 
is that given by Jesus Christ our Lord. 


A LETTER FROM HOME. 

Some people are very ingenious in inventing ways 
of doing good. Not long ago a colonel at Aldershot 
started a society, each member of which undertakes 
to write occasionally a friendly letter and send a 
paper or magazine to some soldier serving abroad. 
When feeling lonely and surrounded by temptations, 
it is a great help to these boys, as our soldiers now 
are, to feel that they have a friend at home 


GONE TO THE DOGS. 

We hear of people “going to the dogs,” and we 
know a case in which this might almost be said to 
have taken place literally. The case is that of a 
retired officer and his wife, of good position and 
fortune, devoting their lives to the care of a little lap- 
dog and to nothing else. They send it out for a 
drive every day in their carriage. They are regard- 
less of expense when choosing a room for it with a 
sunny aspect at hotels: for it frequently requires 
change of air. Their great anxiety is to find in the 
market something “ the little baby ” will really like 
for dinner. And now what can they give it new for 
its tenth birthday present?—this is the difficult 
question that is giving them sleepless nights. This 
in a world so full of human suffering! 
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OUR MODEL. 

Religious people are sometimes forced by the 
necessity of their lives to associate with those who 
are worldly and irreligious, “ Woe is me, that I 
am constrained to dwell with Mesech, and to have 
my habitation among the tents of Kedar.” How 
shall those who have to dwell in the tents of un- 
godliness keep their souls from being contaminated 
by bad examples? The following anecdote furnishes 


a useful hint. A certain nobleman, we are told, 


was very anxious to see the model from whom 
Guido painted his lovely female faces. Guido 
placed his colour-grinder, a big coarse man, in an 
attitude, and then drew a_ beautiful Magdalen. 
“My dear Count,” he said, “ the beautiful and pure 
idea must be in the mind, and then it is no matter 
what the model is.” He in whose heart and mind is 
enshrined the beautiful and pure idea of Christ has 
a model after which to shape his life, and then it is 
no matter about other models. 


OVERTAKEN IN A FAULT. 

St. Paul’s words, “If a man be overtaken in a 
fault,” come home to the conscience of most of us. 
Wehave gone amongst people where it was especially 
desirable that we should keep the door of our lips, 
but the excitement of conversation caused us to 
speak unadvisedly with them. Even those who 
become thieves are generally at first overtaken. 
They do not begin to steal deliberately and in cold 
blood, so to speak. They are in difficulties, and 
they take what they mean to be only a “loan” of 
money of which they have charge, but it is never 
returned. We are to watch and pray lest we, not 
go into temptation, but fall into it. We should 
watch because by reason of the frailty of our mortal 
nature we cannot always stand upright; we should 
pray because there is One who is always ready, if we 
ask Him, to hold up our goings in His paths that 
our footsteps slip not. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 

Let us leave the how, the when, the where of 
God’s answer to our prayers in His hands. Let us 
prescribe nothing. Let it be our one concern to offer 
the prayer, and by faith to be sure that He hears it. 
It may be very 'ong before it is answered—it may 
be by instrumentality that we do not dream of ; it 
may be by some new way ‘altogether, or perhaps 
by some old way into which God now puts life. 
Perhaps while we are on our krees the blessing is on 
its way. Mr. H. Taylor was converted when careless 
about his soul by reading the sentence in a tract, 
“The finished work of Christ”; his mother, many 
miles away, being in prayer for him at that very 
time. St. Augustine’s mother prayed long before 
she got an answer in the conversion of her son. 


“HAVING NO HOPE.” 


An English lady had been speaking to a little 
gtoup of Chinese women of the blessedness and joy 
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of the Christian’s heavenly: home. One whose 
earnest listening had been noticeable, responded : 
“T believe what you have told us. I wish to go to 
that beautiful heaven ; but how about my husband 
who is dead? He never heard of this. Can he be 
taken away from the place where he is gone and 
come to your heaven with me?” What could her 
Christian friend reply but that God has not told us 
concerning the after-state of those who thus pass 
away without hearing of His salvation? ‘Truly, a 
pathetic comment was here on that query of old, so 
saddening, so suggestive, so stimulating, ‘ How shall 
they believe, except they hear? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher ?” 


A SENSIBLE ANSWER. 

One day Sir Henry Lawrence and his sister 
Letitia were reading together a book, the “ Life 
of Washington ” (whose character made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind). Letitia, looking up between 
the chapters, soliloquised, “That it was a pity they 
had not been better taught.” Henry mildly replied : 
“Well, that’s past—we can now teach ourselves.” 
This was a sensible answer, because it recognised 
the fact that it isa waste of time and energy to 
regret the past, and that the most efficient, perhaps 
the only really efficient teacher a man can have 
is himself. 

A BEAUTIFUL BLESSING. 

A little while before she died, Oliver Cromwell’s 
mother gave the Protector her blessing in these 
words :—“ The Lord cause His face to shine upon 
you, and comfort you in all your adversities, and 
enable you to do great things for the glory of your 
Most High God, and to be a relief unto His people. 
My dear son, I leave my heart with thee. A good- 
night!” Mothers with low ambition wish their 
sons to do great things for themselves ; but this 
mother’s ambition was that her son should act only 
with the object of glorifying God and serving man. 
She bade him “ good-night, when dying in this dark 
world, but in a brighter world she would wake up to 
bid him “ good-morning.” 


SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS 

Though we are told that blindness is on the de- 
crease, it is sad to reflect that three hundred thousand 
people in Europe suffer from this dreadful affliction. 
And how many suffer from spiritual blindness ! 
“To one man,” says Schopenhauer, “the world is 
barren, dull, and superficial ; to another, rich, inter- 
esting, and full of meaning.” This is even more 
true in reference to another world. That there is 
spiritual blindness, as well as spiritual deafness, we 
know from our Lord’s words: “For this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have closed; lest at 
any time they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and should understand with their heart 
and should be converted, and I should heal them.” 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON SERMONS. 


The class of sermons which, according to a late 
utterance of the Premier, is most needed, is the 
class one of which so offended Lord Melbourne long 
ago. He was one day seen coming from a church 
in the country in a great fume. Meeting a friend, 
he exclaimed, “It is too bad! I have always been 
a supporter of the Church, and I have always up- 
held the clergy. But it is really too bad to have to 
listen to a sermon like that we have had this morn- 
ing. Why, the preacher actually insisted upon 
applying religion to a man’s private life !” 


EXISTENCE AND LIFE. 

Only to breathe as a blacksmith’s bellows, only to 
vegetate—this may be existence, but it is not life. 
True life is measured by high thoughts, noble feelings, 
and good deeds. Alas! if the true history of many 
people who have been endowed with great powers 
and opportunities for service were written, it would 
be little better than that of Belzoni’s toad, which 
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(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 

97. St. Paul having been brought to Mars’ Hill on a 
charge of introducing the worship of a new God at 
Athens—In what way does he avoid the charge? 

98. Quote the words used by St. Paul at Athens in 
which he declares God to be the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Universe. 

99. From what poems does St. Paul quote the words 
“for we are also His offspring ”? 

100. Why was Dionysius called the Areopagite ? 

101. What is known of St. Paul’s manner of life at 
Corinth? 

102. What is speciall mentioned by St. Paul con- 
cerning Crispus, the ruler of the Synagogue? 

103. When St. Paul ceased to preach to the Jews at 
Corinth, in what way did he show his displeasure at 
their unbelief ? 

104, What disciples did St. Paul find on his arrival 
at Ephesus? 

105. What was the great centre of St. Paul's preach- 
ing at Ephesus? 

106. What words of Our Blessed Lord, not found in 
the Gospels, are quoted by St. Paul? 

107. What special conference was held by St. Paul 
at Miletus ? 

108. What Roman Captain delivered St. Paul from 
the violence of the Jews at Jerusalem ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 


85. The prophet Malachi speaks of “ fuller’s soap,” 
and in the Book of Kings we read of the “fuller’s 
(Mal. iii. 2; and 2 Kings xviii. 17.) 


field.” 
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existed in the rock for three thousand years, They 
existed, like it, but they can scarcely be said to haye 
lived, for they did nothing. 

“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from April 26th, 
1893, up to and including May 3ist, 1893. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
(37th donation), 1s. 6d.; J. J. E., Govan (67th donation), 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Enid, Anglesey, 5s. ; Clar- 
borough, 19s. ; M. C. F., £1 (all sent direct). 





*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help eaternal 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


86. Robbery of God, in not paying the tithes which 
God had commanded for the support of the Temple 
services. (Mal. iii. 9, 10.) 

87. “A book of remembrance was written before 
Him for them that feared the Lord, and call upon His 
name. And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts ; and I will spare them, as a man spareth his 
own son.” (Mal. iii. 16, 17.) 

88. The coming of Jesusas the Messiah and of John 
the Baptist as the forerunner of .Christ. (Mal. iii. 1, 
and iv. 5, 6.) 

89. “In all thy ways acknowledge Him (God), and 
He shall direct thy path.” (Prov. iii. 6.) 

90. Because in giving an account of the events at 
Troas and subsequently, he uses the first person plural, 
whereas before he used the third. (Acts xvi. 10.) 

91. At Philippi, the chief city of Macedonia, to 
which place St. Paul afterwards addressed one of his 
epistles. (Acts xvi. 12.) 

92. Lydia and her household and the gaoler and his 
family. (Acts xvi. 14, 15, and 33, 34.) 

93. He cast out an evil spirit from a woman p0s- 
sessed with a spirit of divination. (Acts xvi. 16— 
18.) 

94. “These men are the servants of the Most High 
God, which show unto us the way of salvation.” 
(Acts xvi. 17.) 

95. By delivering them in a miraculous manner 
from prison (Acts xvi. 283—26.) 

96. When wrongly imprisoned at Philippi, and 
when at Jerusalem the chief captain had ordered him 
to be scourged. (Acts xvi. 37—39, and xxii. 25-28.) 
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A LETTER FROM MOTHER. 
(See p. 796.) 





























ASA’S BLESSING. 


BY H. E. GRAY, AUTHOR OF “THE BLUE WIDOWS,” ETC. 


“His promises fail not.” 





“ He trailed his hand in the water.”— p. 724. 


UR home was in a lovely valley in lovely 
Galilee. My husband owned a farm. not very 
far from Bethsaida. He was not of noble 
birth, put for one of the common people he 

Was well studied in the Law. We lacked nothing for 
our daily wants; we had enough and to spare. For 
in Galilee, in those days, all farm-produce found a 
ready market, in such towns as Capernaum or Tiberias, 
for the Romans were ready to buy, and gave a fair 
Price. Ah! how changed is the face of the country 
already ; and if what Jesus of Nazareth is reported to 
have said comes true, soon will the rich towns of 
Galilee, with even our Bethsaida, be laid low. 


May the Lord God of our fathers grant that these 
old eyes may not live to see that day ! 

My husband. Benjamin, and I, Salome, are both of 
the tribe of Naphtali. We had been married half a 
score of years, but the Lord had not blessed us with 
children, and this was a sore grief to us both. Every 
year, at the Great Feasts, Benjamin and I went up to 
Jerusalem. And there, like Hannah of old, I be- 
sought the Lord that He would take my reproach 
from me. And at length the Lord was merciful, and 


heard the voice of His handmaiden, and a son was 
born unto us, whom we named Asa, for that was the 
name of his father’s father. 
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My little son! my little Asa! How my heart beats 
with love as even now I recall the time when I carried 


him, as a babe, in my arms; and then later, when, 
as a lad, he ran about the farm, helping his father in 
the fields, feeding the fowls and pigeons around the 
house. But above all do I love to think of him 
standing at his father’s knees, of a winter evening, 
listening eagerly to the stories of our patriots and 
heroes of old—to the gallant deeds of David, or Gideon, 
or Judas Maccabzus, learning, like them, to be a good 
son of Abraham, and zealous in the Law of his 
fathers. 

When Asa was very young, he nearly died of a fever 
and ague, and though by the Lord’s mercy he recovered, 
for many years after he was subject to frequent re- 
turns of the ague, especially at such times when the 
wind blew damp in spring, and.a chilly mist hung 
over the lake at sundown. This weakness was a great 
anxiety to my husband and to me, for we had no 
other children, and Asa was the apple of our eye. 

It was when Asa was about six years of age that I 
first began to hear gossip amongst the women at the 
well concerning Jesus, the young prophet of Nazareth, 
and what I heard of Him made me desirous of seeing 
Him with my own eyes. Moreover, as the ague then 
sorely troubled the lad, it came into my heart that I 
might carry my little one to the Prophet and ask Him 
to heal the child. I had heard that this Jesus loved 
all little ones with a rare and beautiful love. Indeed. 
it was reported as a saying of His that He would have 
none but children in His Kingdom (though the mean- 
ing of this none could declare to me). 

I spoke to my husband of my wish to see Jesus of 
Nazareth, and though he smiled as if he thought it 
but a “ womanish fancy,” yet he gave me leave to go 
to Capernaum, where we heard the young Prophet 
was teaching. 

How well I remember, even yet, everything that 
took place on that day when first my eyes beheld 
Jesus ! 

It was a lovely spring morning. Our beloved land 
was clothed in verdure and flowers. The Garden of 
Eden could not have been more fair. Crocuses and 
hyacinths sprang up in the grass. The blossoms of 
the azalea studded the bushes like stars, Even down 
to the water's edge there were flowers—flowers every- 
where! “The voice of the turtle was heard in our 
land, the time of the singing of birds was come.” A 
gentle breeze blew across the lake; the earth seemed 
full of life and love. Truly. I thought, had the 
Rabbis said : “ When the Lord God made the seven 
waters of Palestine, He chose the Lake of Galilee for 
Himself.” 

My husband had a boat-load of farm merchandise 
to take to the market of Capernaum. There were 
fowls and pigeons in nets, butter of my own churning 
in a large basket, with eggs also, and honey. There 
were a few young lambs, and a goodly number of 
sacks filled with wool off the backs of our sheep. 

Asa and I sat on a leathern cushion in the stern of 
the boat, and, child-like, he trailed his hand in the 
water, trying to catch the fish by their tails as they 
flashed past. I have never beheld water like that of 
our beloved lake—clear and sparkling as crystal, and 





though many fathcms deep in parts, one can see the 
pebbly bottom as if it were but a span below the 
surface. 

The peaceful beauty of the scene, the sound of my 
boy’s eager prattle, mingled with the plash of oars and 
the ripple of water against the boat. come back acrogg 
the long years and awaken joy even now in my old 
heart. 

At length we neared the western shores. My 
husband helped us both to land, and then returned to 
the boat to assist in unloading the goods. I had 
some household requisites to buy in the town, so 
leading little Asa by the hand, I proceeded to make 
my way to the Bazaar. Benjamin had told me to be 
back at the wharf by the time the sun was two spans 
above the hill-top behind Capernaum. We feared for 
little Asa to be abroad when the dews of evening 
rose. If we started at the time my husband arranged, 
we should reach home before nightfall. It was about 
noon when, having finished my purchases, I found a 
quiet corner, well in the shade of a large sycamore in 
the market-place, and here the child and I reclined to 
rest ourselves and eat our mid-day meal. After the 
little fellow had appeased his appetite he soon fell 
asleep with his head on my lap; but I sat watching 
the wayfarers, and listening to such snatches of talk 
as caught my ear. 

I soon gathered that the young Rabbi, as some 
began to call Jesus (though He had no right to the 
title, not having been trained in the Rabbinical 
schools), that the young Rabbi Jesus was still in the 
town. People were questioning where He would resort 
to that afternoon, and if many sick would be taken to 
Him for cure, after the shops were closed and before 
the sunset. 

Before long I noticed a little crowd collecting at 
one of the street corners which lead into the market- 
place, and by degrees this crowd increased in number, 
and a great deal of talking and hurrying to and fro 
began. So I rose from my place, and, lifting the boy 
in my arms—for he still slept—I hurried to the spot 
and joined the outskirts of the crowd, which was 
swaying backwards and forwards in the excitement, 
so that it was difficult to stand. Amongst the 
mingled hum of voices the words “ Jesus of Nazareth” 
frequently caught my ear. But for some moments, 
such was the confusion of tongues that I could not 
gather what was being said concerning Him. 

Soon I was being borne along, with the rest, through 
the streets, outside the city, and then along the shore 
of the lake, northwards. After we had been jostled 
along for, maybe, eight or nine furlongs—as well as I 
could judge—the crowd stopped. 

We had reached a small hillock clothed with grass 
and spring flowers, and near on our right hand was 
the glittering lake. 

All eyes were turned towards the summit of the 
little mound ; and in that instant I also beheld Him 
whom I was seeking. 

I shall never forget that first glance. He stood 
raised well above the multitude, and turned His eyes 
on us all, gazing with a long, yearning gaze on the 
men, the women, and the little ones around Him. It 
seemed as if those eyes looked into the heart of every 





























one of us. And,as His eyes rested for one fleeting 
second on mine, I felt as if I were made of transparent 
erystal—body and soul—and He had looked straight 
through me. If I had a secret sin in my heart— 
which, thank the Lord, being a happy wife and 
mother, I had no occasion for—I think I must have 
fallen in a swoon. And yet—and yet—for all this, 
had Iso fallen, I felt He would have come to me and 
raised me up, and that He would have said :— 
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deep blue of the sky. And as He talked scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes, and for the first time I felt I 
really saw the world—the beautiful world around. 
And then He led our thoughts, by easy stages—seeing 
we were feeble—to the Lord Jehovah, Creator and 
Sustainer of Life. He spoke of Him as “ My Father 
in Heaven,” and then as “ Your Heavenly Father.” And 
I wondered to think of the great I AM as my Father ! 

Ihave heard it reported in these latter days that 








N 








“In another instant I caught sight of my boy, walking bound amidst the crowd.”—p. 727. 


“Daughter, be of good cheer—thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” 

But, however this may be, such was the effect of 
that presence on the jostling, noisy crowd, that in a 
very short space of time they were all quieted, and 
young and old fixed their eyes on the prophet and 
listened to His words in awed silence. 

After that short survey of the people around Him. 
Jesus, seeming to understand full well the manner of 
men before Him, seated Himself on a stone that had 
been rolled up to the top of the hillock, and began to 
speak, 

Even children could understand, for His teaching 
was not as the Scribes’ or Pharisees’. He talked to 
us of common things, the wonder and beauty of which 
We little heed, because they are about us every day. 
He talked of the cattle, the birds, the flowers, of the 
falling waters, of the floating clouds, and of the deep, 


Peter (whose name is known in all the world) 
is directing his young scribe John, whose surname is 
Mark, to record the sayings of Jesus with pen and ink 
in a book. I have not seen these writings, nor care I 
to do so, having heard Jesus Himself speak, and 
knowing full well that no pen, either of man or of 
angel, can show what His talk was. For what pen 
can give the manner of the Man, the sound of His 
voice, the look of His face, the gesture of His hands? 
And yet, haply, for those who never saw Jesus, such 
writings may be of service. 

But presently, as Jesus talked of His Father and 
ours, a small flock of sheep wandered by, cropping the 
sweet spring grass. There were lambs with their 
dams; and as we looked, anon one of the young 
lambs crept nearer and nearer to Jesus, and at this 
He put out His hand, and the shy creature rubbed its 
forehead against it and seemed mightily content, 
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Then the other lambs drew near also, while the ewes 
stood in a row not far behind, watching their off- 
spring, but no whit frightened for their sakes. But 
soon a shepherd lad came by, who called to them. 
Then the ewes turned and followed him, and at this 
the lambs ran away also. 

The lambs had gone, but from amongst the multi- 
tude the children, here one and there one, left their 
mothers’ sides, and creeping forward by little and 
little, reached at length the feet of the Rabbi. And 
in the end they were bolder than the lambs had been, 
for they crowded close around His knees ; some even 
dared to lean up against Him. One lad slipped his 
hand into that of Jesus, while one little maid held a 
small piece of His abba, as if that were the nearest she 
could get for a touch of Him. And while this was 
taking place, Jesus was talking to the children, telling 
them how that they were His lambs, and He was their 
Good Shepherd. Then, beckoning to the children, He 
bade them sing the song their Shepherd-King sang as 
a lad among his flocks. Whereon, with the Master to 
lead them, the children all sang together :— 

“The LORD is my Shepherd ; I shall not want 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul ; 
He guideth me in the paths of righteousness 
For His Name’s sake,” 


And to us in the crowd it seemed as if angels from 
Heaven were chanting to us. 

“T will dwell in the House of the Lord for ever,” 
sang the children, and as the music died away there 
was a sudden forward movement in the crowd. It 
was the mothers, who carried little babes in their 
bosoms, who now pressed into the centre of the 
throng that they might take their little ones also 
to Jesus. And He took them up in His arms, one 
by one, and blessed them, The babes crowed and 
cooed like doves at eventide, and not one cried as at 
the sight of a strange face or the touch of a strange 
hand. 

I had been standing, as I said before. on the very 
outskirts of the crowd, with my little Asa in my 
arms. But now I too began to push forward eagerly. 
But I had scarcely taken six steps before I felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder, and heard my husband's 
voice saying sternly— 

“ What art thou doing here, Salome? Look! the 
sun has already gone behind the hill-tops, and this 
place is full eight furlongs from the wharf. Come, 
come quickly ! ” 

For one moment I felt fain to disobey him, so much 
did I long that Asa also might receive a blessing from 
those lips that were greeting the children with such a 
holy love. But in another instant I had turned, and 
was quickly making my way out of the crowd, for I 
was ever used to obey my husband as a wife should. 

Tears of disappointment gathered in my eyes, a 
great sorrow took possession of my heart. 

“Oh, let me go back, Benjamin!” I implored. 
“Let me return if but for one moment!” 

For answer he pointed to the mist hanging on the 
low ground by the water’s edge, and to the already 
darkening sky, so I was fain to follow in silence, 
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wrapping the boy closely in my own head-cloth, 
while my tears continued to flow. 

In silence we rowed across the lake ; my heart was 
too full for speech, but I prayed the Lord that the 
blessing I had missed that day might even yet be 
granted. 

Not many days after, as I went to a distant field to 
carry some broth I had made for a sick neighbour, a 
lad met me who said— 

“Art thou Salome, the wife of Benjamin Bar. 
Asa?” 

And I said I was. 

“T have a message,” said he, “to deliver thee from 
Jesus of Capernaum. ‘ Zvi] Salome,’ saith the Pro. 
phet, ‘that the day shall come when once again she 
shall stand with a multitude, and she shall see Me 
raise My hands to bless her son, and he shall be blessed 
indeed !’” 

But in less than three years from that day Jesus 
was crucified at Jerusalem as a common malefactor. 
So we never saw Him again, nor did He fulfil His 
promise. 

But I never forgot His face and His voice, and the 
manner in which both the young lambs and the 
children trusted Him, and I longed to be able to trust 
Him also. So when, after His death, a report spread 
that He was yet alive, and had been seen by those who 
loved Him—yes, even on the shore of our lake—I half 
hoped it was true; and often at eventide. when the 
setting sun glorified the waters, I used to picture 
Him coming across the sea to keep His promise, and 
to bring a blessing to my boy. 

Most of those about me said, “This man could not 
have been a prophet, for then would He not have died 
the death of a thief, but rather would He have de- 
livered our nation from the Gentile, and raised up 
again the throne of David.” 

And I could but think they judged aright. 

* * * 

But our Asa was blessed, for the Lord caused him 
to grow up a strong and comely youth, with a fine 
intellect and a noble heart. And when, at the age of 
eighteen years, a certain learned Pharisee of Beth- 
saida offered to take him into his household as private 
scribe, my husband willingly gave his leave. For 
Asa showed more aptitude for the study of the Law 
than for the farm. He went, therefore, from us, and 
I was left very lonely. 

After awhile this Rabbi Simeon took up his abode 
in the Holy City—for he held some post connected 
with the Sanhedrin—and Asa went with him. 

How I longed for the times of the Great Feasts. for 
then we should go up to the Holy City and see, if 
only for a short space, our beloved child. 

But when we did meet, Asa appeared changed ; and 
I knew there was some secret care oppressing him. 
I was all the more troubled because, when I asked 
him to open his heart to me, he begged me not to 
question him, saying we should hear all in good 
time, when his thoughts had ripened, and he was 
ready for action. Even these words he implored me 
to hide from his father. So we were obliged to content 
ourselves.with the praises bestowed on him by Rabbi 
Simeon for his diligence and perseverance in study. 


* * * 
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All was explained when, about a year after Asa 
had gone to dwell at Jerusalem. a letter was delivered 
to my husband from Rabbi Simeon saying he was 
bitterly deceived in our son, and that, without doubt, 
the news he was about to convey to us would bring 
our grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. Asa had, in 
fact, cast off the religion of his fathers and had 
joined himself to that despised sect, the Nazarenes. 

Benjamin was so wroth at the news that he left the 
farm (although it was near wheat harvest) and 
journeyed to J erusalem. I begged to accompany him, 
but he refused. I knew he did well, for robbers so 
infest our roads that, except when a woman can travel 
with an armed escort, or, as at the Feasts, with the 
caravan of pilgrims, it is not safe for her to venture. 
I had therefore to remain at home, praying and 
mourning for my boy. 

And in my heart I said, “ This, then, is the blessing 
that Jesusof Nazareth promised. Woe, thrice woe, to 
those who seek a blessing from Him!” 

When Benjamin returned, he looked so sad and 
weary, that I dare not question him, but after a while 
he told me that neither his threats nor his pleadings 
had been of any avail with Asa. The lad vowed that 
nothing in heaven or earth could shake his allegiance 
to his new-found Master. He had consecrated him- 
self for ever to the brotherhood ; he should spend his 
whole life henceforth in teaching the new Faith, 
and, if need be. die for it. 

“Die!” I cried, “die! Will they kill my son as 
they killed that young man Stephen, and as they 
killed James the son of Zebedee not a year ago?” 

“Yes, they will kill him, and rightly too,” said 
Benjamin sternly. “If he deny the God of Abraham 
and our fathers to run after strange gods, and blas- 
pheme His holy Name by proclaiming a carpenter to 
be the Son of God, he deserves to die.” 

Though my heart was breaking, I could not gainsay 
this. I could but spend my days and nights in 
weeping and fasting, and beseech the Lord that He 
would lead my son and guide him into all truth. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, often in the stillness 
of the night, as I prayed for my apostate son, I saw 
the face—that face—those eyes I had seen but once 
thirteen years ago by the lake-side of Capernaum; I 
saw those hands raised to bless the children crowding 
round His knee, and I could not, no, I could not blame 
Him or hate Him, though He was now bringing me 
cursing for the prom'sed blessing. 

But I understood not the meaning of this. 

We went not up to keep the Feast of Tabernacles 
that year, for Benjamin said his heart was too full of 
sorrow and repining for him to be able to give thanks 
and rejoice. So we remained at home. sad and despond- 
ent. From time to time news reached us that Asa, 
who at the first had been thrust out of the Synagogue, 
had not been received back into the congregation. We 
heard he was making himself a name as a seditious 
person and a teacher of blasphemy. 

As for my beloved husband, he became like one 
possessed of a demon. He wandered about on the 
hills half the night, and neglected his farm in the 
day. In consequence the cattle died, the crops failed. 
and the hand of God seemed asainst us. 
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As the months went by, news of our son became 
more alarming, till we had fears for his life. Our 
own affairs at home ever grew worse, till Benjamin 
at last resolved to sell the land and the goods and togo 
with me to Jerusalem to see what could be done for our 
son. Benjamin hoped we might persuade him to leave 
the land of his fathers, and to take up his abode in 
some Gentile country, where his religion might pass 
unheeded by those who know not God, and where, 
therefore, his life at least might be more secure. 
For, through all his zeal for the faith and his horror 
of our son’s apostasy, the love for his darling child 
was ever uppermost in Benjamin’s heart. 

I knew this well enough, being a woman. 

So we left our beloved home. bidding farewell to the 
fields, the house, the cattle, and started on our journey 
south, travelling with a caravan of merchants. 
And it seemed as we went that we left all the beauty 
and sunshine, all the laughter and flowers behind us 
in Galilee, and that naught but gloom and desolation 
reigned in Judea. 

* * * * * * 

With sad hearts we two, aged, broken, travel-worn, 
approached the north gate of the Holy City towards 
the setting of the sun. And, as we drew nearer, 
suddenly we espied, coming out of the city, a con- 
course of people. They were jostling and crowding 
forward, hooting and jeering. A great disturbance 
prevailed. 

“What is the cause of this turmoil, thinkest thou ?” 
asked my husband of one of our company. 

“Oh, doubtless some malefactor brought out to be 
crucified—and yet stay, there seems no soldiery 
amongst them—perchance it is one of that vile sect 
of Nazarenes brought out to the city gate to be 
stoned for blasphemy !” 

At these words my old knees quaked, but I found 
strength to hurry on with Benjamin, longing, yet 
fearing, to see what was taking place. 

Suddenly, above the cries and the jeers of the 
multitude, there broke-on our ears the sound of sing- 
ing. Ah me! we knew that voice! It was the voice 
of him who had been our darling for nigh on twenty 
years. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” sang 
the voice, and even in that moment of anguish my 
mind rushed back to the scene by the Galilean Lake, 
and I saw once more Jesus with the children. 

In another instant I caught sight of my boy, walk- 
ing bound amidst the crowd. He was walking to his 
death, with a smile on. his face and a song in his 
mouth. 

My aged limbs gained strength; I ran forward, and 
throwing myself on the ground at my boy’s feet, I 
clung to him. For a short space the crowd stood 
still, astonished at my behaviour. 

“Here is another of these Galilean vipers!” they 


cried. “Let us stone the old witch along with the 
man!” 

But I cared not, nor heeded. I only saw my 
darling. 


And at sight of me—his mother. bowed and 
broken, and kneeling in the dust at his feet—his 
courage failed. His song was hushed ; he broke into 
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sobs, while the tears rolled down his face. He could 
not embrace me, for ropes bound those dear arms, and 
savage men held him back. But he stooped over me, 
and for an instant our tears and kisses mingled. 

Then they dragged him on, and I was only saved 
from being trodden beneath their feet by the hand of 
Benjamin. On we went, we two, Benjamin and I, 
holding fast to each other. We had almost to run 
to keep up with the throng, who were now hurrying 
excitedly forward. We had turned our backs on the 
Holy City, and were making our way towards a desolate 
field strewn with the ashes and refuse of Jerusalem. 

Again the song began— 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me!” and presently above the jeers and scoffs 
came these words :—‘‘ Weep not, but rejoice that I am 
counted worthy to suffer for His name’s sake. Rejoice 
that I have been found faithful, even unto death !” 

Then he broke into a chant— 

“T believe in God the Father of Heaven and Earth, 
and in Jesus Christ, His Son, Saviour of mankind; I 
believe——” 

But here his voice was stopped, stopped by the stones 
—ah ! how can I tell of it? The stones! The stones ! 
Now he was kneeling down, with hands uplifted! 
Now I could see naught, hear naught, but the stones ! 





One more loud cry amid the stones, and then g 
hush—— 

* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge !” 

Benjamin and I stood by. We could not move, we 
could not turn away. Our eyes were riveted on those 
stones. Each stone as it flew through the air, ag it 
fell with a thud. was watched, through its flight and 
to its fall, by our eyes. 

And now as I gazed—behold ! standing unharmed 
in the midst of the stones stood Jesus—Jesus the 
Nazarene. He stood there, raising His hands in the 
act of blessing (even in my agony I perceived that 
those hands were scarred). Then He turned His eyes, 
and looking on me said :— . 

“Daughter, be of good cheer! Weep not! for Tamin 
the midst, blessing thy son, and verily, he is blessed 
indeed |” 

We went forward, Benjamin and I, to claim our 
dead. I knelt down. and tock my son's head in my 
arms. 

And through the bruises, and through the blood- 
stains, we gazed on a face whereon shone beauty that 
was unearthly and joy unspeakable. 

And I knew, as I gazed on its loveliness, that it was 
but the reflection of the Glory of God, from the face 
of Jesus Christ. In this manner, therefore, did Asa 
receive the promised blessing from Jesus the Nazarene. 
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oF all the towns which I visited during a some- 

what prolonged tour, recently made with 

friends, in Spain and Portugal, none im- 

pressed me more favourably than Oporto. 

Its position is magnificent. It is built on terraced 
slopes and commanding heights above the great 
river Douro, which here, in approaching the sea, 
flows through a deep, broad, picturesque valley, across 
which slender bridges have been thrown at a giddy 
height. The city has a thoroughly foreign look, 
for bits of old Moorish walls and crumbling towers 


are still standing, and one wanders through steep 
irregular streets under porticoes supported on massive 
stone columns and capitals. Here one meets, now 4 
peasant in a coat of straw, and now a woman in gay 
costume, with all the fortune of the family dangling 
from her ears and spread in coils of gold chain 
around her neck. The carts, which are drawn by 
oxen, are very primitive, with solid wooden wheels, 
like discs cut from tree trunks. The yokes are re- 
markable. They stand up like great collars on the 
necks of the animals, and are most artistically 
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VIEW OF OPORTO, FROM VILLA NOVA (WITH THE IRON BRIDGE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION). 


carved in open-work, and are gorgeously coloured. 
These yokes are so valued by the peasants that they 
are handed down as heirlooms from generation to 


generation. Oporto has also interesting historic 
associations. Many a struggle for liberty has taken 


place in its streets, and it was the scene of one of 
Wellington's most daring and brilliant exploits, when 
he broke so suddenly in upon Soult’s security, and 
drove him and his army out of the city in such hot 
haste, that Wellington and his staff ate the dinner 
that the French general and his officers had sat down 
toenjoy. Then, too, Oporto has an air of bustle and 
business, of trade and traffic in river, road, and rail, 
not unworthy of the second city of Portugal. This 
last feature is. of course, in great part owing to 
the presence of a large colony of English merchants. 
But the thing that struck me most of all in Oporto 
was the amount and variety of the philanthropic and 
religious work carried on by these men, and the good 
done by them. 

Speaking from my own personal observation, ex- 
tending over a decade of life spent on the Continent, 
Ihave no hesitation in saying that wherever English- 
men settle they carry a blessing in their train. If 
they do nothing else, they inculcate by their personal 
example principles of honesty and truthfulness, and 





these lie at the foundation of all morality and all 
religion. “Swear by the word of an Englishman !” 
was the oath an Arab was heard demanding of another 
as the most sacred guarantee of his good faith. I 
have never known a foreigner complain of having 
lost a penny through dealings with Englishmen, but 
many have testified to me of their sterling upright- 
ness. But at Oporto our countrymen are not content 
to be simply honest. They are all actively engaged 
in helping others. Everyone seems to be doing 
something for the good of those around him. And 
conspicuous among them, as being “in labours more 
abundant,” I place those of whom I am about to 
speak, whom I call The Christian Triumvirate of 
Oporto 

This Triumvirate consists of three brothers : James, 
Andrew, and Herbert Cassels. St. Paul speaks of 
being made all things to all men, that he might by 
all means save some. So it is with these, our country- 
men. One has made himself a Portuguese subject. 
that he might the better feel the responsibilities and 
bear the burdens of those around him; two have 
made themselves certificated teachers, that they 
might be qualified to instruct the young in accord- 
ance with the Portuguese national code of education; 
these two have also made themselves pastors of the 
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Portuguese Reformed Catholic Church, that they might 
be able to minister to the people in holy things ; and 
the third, who also teaches and preaches, has made him- 
self a printer and publisher, that he might give to the 
nation in their own language that book which lies at 
the foundation of all national greatness—the Bible. 
As, in company with the Archbishop of Dublin and 
other friends, I visited the schools and churches of 
these brothers, and saw the extent and character of 
their work, the good effect it was producing on the 
community, and the esteem and affection in which 
they were held by the Portuguese, I felt what a 
splendid example they set, and how worthy it was of 
being widely known, that others might be stirred up 
to imitate it. I shall now briefly speak of each in 
turn. 
I.—JAMES CASSELS. 

Oporto stands mainly on the right bank of the 
Douro, but on its left bank there is a large suburb, 
called Gaya, or Cale, which gave its name to the 
whole kingdom—Portus Gaya, contracted into Por- 
tugal—and it is here that Mr. James Cassels lives and 
labours. Although it is over a quarter of a century 
since he began his work, he is in the prime of life, 
full of nervous energy, and moved by the noble instinct 
of telling to others the truth he himself knows. In 
his endeavours he is ably seconded by his wife and 
daughter, both of whom, like himself, have become 
certificated Portuguese teachers. He began his work 
by holding a class in his own house. His object was 
to educate not the intellect merely of those attending, 
but their hearts. he need of such education amongst 
the Portuguese was great. Seventy-five per cent. of 
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them could neither read nor write, and nine-tenths 
were under the power of gross superstition, and of 
belief in sorcery and witchcraft. One of the most 
celebrated of the witches only died lately, leaving 
behind her an immense fortune. The class wag 
successful, and soon so many desired to benefit by it 
that it had to be transferred to a separate building, 
This, in its turn, gave place to a regular school and 
church. 

There are those, unhappily, in every land whose 
interests are founded on the ignorance and credulity, 
the fears, and even the vices, of those around them: 
andit wassohere. Through the influence of such the 
work was stopped, and Mr. Cassels, summoned to ap- 
pear before the tribunal, was hastily tried, condemned, 
and sentenced to six years’ banishment from Portugal, 
Our countryman, knowing full well that any triumph 
gained over truth and righteousness must be short- 
lived, appealed against the sentence, and after the 
expenditure of much time, money, and trouble, he 
gained his case. He was allowed to remain in Oporto, 
but not to reopen his school or church. Notwith- 
standing this, he carried on his work, but in secret. 
More than once, with watchers at the door, and 
almost in darkness, he and his friends celebrated in 
the church the Holy Communion. But one night, 
when commenting on the passage of Scripture where 
Christ rebukes His disciples for want of faith, he 
suddenly stopped, and, evidently much moved, said, 


“Friends, we have been guilty of this!” Then, after 
a pause, he added, “We must meet in the church next 
Sunday!” For a moment his wife’s heart failed her, 


for this decision might have meant the breaking-up 
of home, the ruin of business, 
and, possibly, even imprison- 
ment; but she braced herself for 
any issue. The resolution was 
kept. The church and schools 
were reopened, and they have 
remained open ever since. The 
work, blessed by God, has ad- 
vanced from one degree of 
success to another, until now 
there are no better equipped 
schools in Oporto, none that turn 
out better scholars, and no con- 
gregation of more intelligent and 
devout worshippers. His teachers, 
trained by himself, hold certifi 
cates from the National College 
of Preceptors, his head-mistress 
holding the first of her year, 
vained over the heads of sixty 
male and female competitors. 
His scholars obtain more entrance 
passes to the Lyceum than those 
of all the other schools of the 
district put together. Of burs 
aries open to all the schools in 
Gaya, the cnly ones gain d in 
1891-92 were by his pupils, and 
they also carried off the first six 
of eighteen bursaries founded by 
the late Count Ferreira, opel 
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for competition to all the schools of Oporto. Mr. 
Cassels is working a revolution in the education 
of the young, for it is essentially a Christian educa- 
tion they receive. He has reversed public opinion 
in his favour, for now the Government inspectors, 
the Mayor and Corporation of Gaya, and eminent 
citizens of Oporto, attend his annual examinations, 
and the Press speaks in praise of his schools. 

Mr. Cassels’s congregation, numbering over three 
hundred people, has outgrown the limits of his little 
church, built a quarter of a century ago, and he has 
just bought a piece of land on which to build a larger 
one. Year by year—I might say month by month— 
the numbers are being added to; and recently the 
rich heirs of the old witch of whom I spoke have 
joined it. In ten years only one member has been 
known to go back from the Reformed Catholic, to 
the Roman Catholic Church. During our visit several 
interesting services were held. At one of these Mr. 
Cassels, who had held deacon’s orders for nine years, 
received ordination at the hands of the Archbishop of 
Dublin; and at another thirteen persons were con- 
firmed. As the nature of the services and of the 
Liturgy come to be more widely known among the 
people, the congregation must increase, for they are 
those of the Reformed Catholic Church of Portugal. 
This Church differs from that of Rome in having cast 
away all modern papal doctrines and practices, and in 
having revived the old Braga Ritual, which was in use 
in Portugal before Alfonso Henriques, in the twelfth 
century, put the neck of the free Christian Church 
of his country under the heel of the Pope. This 
revival of what was true and good in their old 
national Church, tozether with the reading of the 
Bible and the earnest preaching of the simple Gospel, 
so delights the people, that they actually asked Mr. 
Cassels to preach in the parish church, offering him 
fifty francs to do it. Of course he had to refuse; but 
he went to the parish priest and persuaded him to 
expound the Scriptures and try to preach the Gospel. 
As, however, there is nothing for nothing in the 
Church of Rome, Mr. Cassels had to pay him for the 
doing of it. To the credit of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, I ought to add that not only is this Reformed 
Catholic Church tolerated, but all the rights as to 
baptism, marriage, and burial, of the Roman Catholic 
Church have been conceded to it; and there is thus 
ground for the hope that here, as well as in Spain and 
Italy, it may one day gain its rightful position, and 
become the national Church of the land. 


II.—ANDREW CASSELS. 

The work of Mr. Andrew Cassels is also carried on 
in the Gaya suburb of Oporto, in that part called 
Candal. He, too, has built for himself schools and a 
church, and a marked blessing follows his labours in 
them. In his class-rooms, I found an attendance of 
about a hundred and fifty girls, and over a hundred 
boys, whose ages ranged from five to ten years, as Mr. 
A. Cassels confines his teaching to the more ele- 
mentary subjects. His staff consists of six qualified 
teachers. On the walls of his class-rooms, besides the 
usual maps, pictures, and object-lesson cards, there 
are ingenious diagrams of his own invention for 
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implanting truth, and the love of truth, in the young 
mind. A diploma of honour from the Portuguese 
Board of Education testifies to the quality of the 
work here done. The Sunday-school, attended by all 
the children of the day-school, and by many out- 
siders, is also a splendid success. It was a touching 
sight to see Mr. Cassels’s eight motherless young 
daughters all occupied in doing something for their 
father’s schools, if it were only in cutting out the 
letters of the text for the day, or in filling up with 
colour those their father had outlined. They have 
instituted a “flower mission,” which gives them busy 
days in their garden gathering flowers, and busy 
evenings writing out texts to tie to their posies. 
These the school-children take to the hospitals and 
give to the sick and aged, while they sing hymns in 
those wards into which it is safe for them to enter. 

At the services we attended in the church—ap- 
propriately called “‘ Capella do Bom Pastor ”—over 
four hundred people were present, and twenty-two 
were confirmed by the archbishop. I think these 
confirmations speak eloquently for the hold the 
Reform work has taken of the people. The- church 
itself is a very pretty Gothic building. In the 
panelled apse, and round the church under the 
cornice, are painted suitable texts of Scripture, so 
that “the stone cries out of the wall, and the beam 
out of the timber answers it”—all in unison pro- 
claiming the love of God in Christ Jesus, His 
Son. 

The Reform work is not without its enemies, but 
their opposition does not hinder, but, as is usually the 
case in truly Christian work, rather helps it on. For 
exampie, the parish priest once denounced it from the 
pulpit at the close of his sermon, when, to his 
surprise, many, as a protest, rose and left the church. 
He did so again the following Sunday, but this time 
before his sermon, so as to ensure his people re- 
maining, but again people rose and went out. A 
third Sunday he began to denounce it, this time 
from the altar. whilst celebrating the mass, and a 
third time his offended parishioners left the church. 
The young people are not behind their elders in love 
for the Reform. To avery catchy tune the Jesuits 
set words in praise of the Church of Rome. and the 
music made the song very popular. Mr. Andrey 
Cassels wrote to the same tune words in harmony 
with Reform, when at once the Jesuits’ verses were 
dropped, and his adopted. Public opinion is thus 
coming round in favour of Reform, which augurs 
well for its ultimate success. 


III.—HERBERT CASSELS. 

Mr. Herbert Cassels, who is the youngest of the 
Triumvirate, carries on his work at Lordello do Ouro, 
on the Oporto side of the river, where he has a hall 
for a day-school and for Evangelistic services. He, 
however, has devoted his means and energies chiefly 
to the dissemination of wholesome literature, and to 
the great work of printing and publishing the Bible, 
which he desires to make in Portugal what it is in 
England—and should be everywhere—a household 
manual. Before he began his enterprise, two years 
ago, Bibles of two kinds were in existence in Portugal. 
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PORTUGUESE PEASANTS IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE, 


There were Bibles in Portuguese, and Portuguese 
Bibles. What I mean is, there were books printed in 
the Portuguese language that were foreign importa- 
tions, and there were books of native production, 
with the authorised Portuguese text. But Mr. Cassels 
found that of the former very few were in circulation, 
and of the latter none at all. Against the first kind 
was its foreign paternity, on the ground of which 
the priests denounced it, and the people viewed it 
with suspicion. Against the second was its size and 
its expense, the Church of Rome taking care that, 
though authorised, it should be out of reach of the 
bulk of the nation. This edition Mr. Cassels de- 
termined to popularise, resolving to issue it in an 
attractive form, and at a price that should put it 
within the reach of everyone’s purse. Accordingly, 
following the example of Signor Sonzogno, of Milan, 
in his popular Bible for the Italians, he began to 
bring out an illustrated edition in weekly parts, at a 
penny each. The whole thing is exceedingly well 
done. There are some good maps—the first of the 
kind ever prepared in Portugal. The illustrations 
are those of Messrs. Cassell’s Family Bible, and as 
these were also used by Signor Sonzogno, they thus 
link together the Bibles of three nations. 


The noble enterprise of Mr. Herbert Cassels—] 
might say the bravery—in undertaking such a work, 
is worthy of all praise; for it is one thing for Signor 
Sonzogno, a great newspaper proprietor, to do it, who 
can lay his Bible on every bookstall in Italy beside 
his morning paper, and so secure a widespread 
advertisement and a cheap and rapid circulation; 
but quite another thing for a private gentleman like 
Mr. Cassels, who has no such machinery at his 
command. Mr. Cassels has, at great cost, to employ 
colporteurs, who are often hindered in their work by 
Ultramontane influences, and who sometimes have 
their books taken from them, and burned before their 
eyes, and they themselves put in prison. Still, by the 
people and the press the work is favourably received, 
and, in spite of all obstacles, it is passing into cir- 
culation amongst all classes. 

I have thus briefly spoken of the Christian Trium- 
virate of Oporto. What inestimable good might be 
effected if such men could be multiplied, not only in 
Portugal, but in all countries in its condition! Such 
countries need disinterested workers. They need to 
see men and women who have no material interest in 
what they do, willingly spending and being spent for 
Christ’s sake in their service. 
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FOUR THINGS STORED UP. 


BY THE VERY REV. G. 

HERE is a word which occurs 
in the New Testament four 
times, and no more; and the 
various contexts are well 
worthy of attention. 

It would be folly indeed 
to suppose that its use in 
any passage was suggested 
to the writer by any other, 
yet their comparison sug- 
gests to the reader a pro- 
gressive and solemn train 
of thought. 

The meaning of this word 
is simply to keep in store, 

to lay up. 

I. We look at it first in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews : “ There 
is laid up for man once to die ; 
but after this cometh judgment” 
(ix. 27). What an impressive thought of death is 
this! It is not, perhaps, the one which rises naturally 
inour minds. Death we more often think of as the 
wearing out of the machinery, the fading of the 
flower, the running down of the sand in the hour- 
glass. It seems a negation and deficiency rather than 
anything positive : a failure, and not a thing designed. 

Even thus to realise the certainty which all con- 
fess would sober many extravagances, and turn grey 
the colours of many a pageant. We must die; all 
that we have done for self and this world must be 
lost; all that we are proud of must pass to others. 
And there is no discharge in that war. 

“Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal laid 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


Thus musing, the frivolities of life vanish. If 
there is still any danger of wasting our opportunities, 
it now assails us from the other side. for we are 
tempted to despise even usefulness itself, and to ask 
in doubt what is there sober enough, deep and great 
enough, amid these fleeting, phantasmal unrealities, to 
occupy the soul of a man? 

How much more, when we understand that death 
is a thing deliberately prepared and stored up for us 
— There is laid up for man once to die.” 

It is a penalty, incurred by sin, and not to be evaded 
now. Death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned. And truly this is a solemn thought, that 
even pardon and redemption have not repealed the 
sentence. Men speak lightly of the results of sin, as 
if repentance and renewal could undo all the conse- 
quences of past transgression, as if the reclaimed 
drunkard got back his shattered nerves, the spend- 
thrift his fortune, the convict his character, or any 
one of them his prospects. But these shallow 


thinkers ought to ask, How comes it that a Christian, 
48 well as other men, must die? 
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To St. Paul death was no little thing, but the last 
enemy that shall be subdued. If he groaned and was 
burdened in life, it was not because he would fain be 
unclothed by the painful process of death stripping 
off the robe of flesh. What he sighed for was to be 
clothed over, as one who should not die, but should 
be changed. 

Meantime, although the sentence is not rescinded, 
the sting of death can be drawn. Newer and gentler 
aspects of the mighty change can throw its penal 
import into the background. And thus we learn 
what to expect in the matter of other penal sufferings. 
His poverty, his broken constitution, his blighted 
name, the true penitent learns to endure them all as 
Fatherly chastisements, not to be escaped, but fraught 
with obedience, experience, mellowness of character, 
a stronger faith. 

Here, then, is the first of the four things said to be 
stored up: There is laid up for us once to die. 

II. The word is again met when St. Paul gives 
thanks for his converts : “ Because of the hope which 
is laid up for you in the heavens ” (Col. i. 5). 

Hope is an ambiguous noun. It sometimes means 
the emotion within us. This is the hope which faints 
or is realised. But sometimes it means the external 
object by which our desires are kindled. Thus a man 
obtains his hope. Thus the hope of a beleaguered 
city is in the ramparts which protect it, or the reliev- 
ing army in the distance. In this latter sense the 
word is here used, since the Apostle speaks of this 
hope, not as being in the bosom of his followers, but 
in heaven. It is a solid reality, and they shall have 
it. It is being kept for them in a safe place, “ laid 
up ” for them in the heavens. 

And truly the world would be desolate and waste 
if we knew that there was laid up for us to die, but 
heard of no hope stored for us with equal care 
beyond the grave. Then would life be a foolish 
journey towards a city where we knew not of host 
nor guest-chamber. What we might still flatter with 
the name of hope would then be no more than a guess, 
a day-dream : and our prospects would then be those 
of a mariner whom the storm sweeps forward uncon- 
trolled towards shoal, or reef, or haven, as it may 
chance. Do such hazards turn out so well in life 
that men should be content witiout any better hope 
in death ? 

The men to whom St. Paul wrote knew that beyond 
death a solid inheritance of bliss awaited them ; their 
hope was already laid up in the heavens for them. 
What was that hope? 

Concerning the nature of our future bliss we know 
but little. The greater part even of what is revealed 
consists rather of metaphors which hint and suggest 
than of details which specify and particularise. For 
we shall be changed. Our very bodies shall be 
spiritualised ; our very knowledge shall vanish away, 
not being reversed nor disproved, but yet absorbed 
into grander conceptions, like the starlight in the 
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day, like our knowledge by a map when we have 
ourselves gone over the country. How, then, can the 
language of time disclose the secrets of eternity? To 
St. Paul they were unspeakable, not lawful to be 
uttered. 

What is it, then, which gives body and substance 
and locality to our thought of heaven’ It is the 
presence of our Elder Brother, wearing our nature, 
glorious and enthroned. Never can the word heaven 
grow nebulous and vague to those who remember and 
hold fast the story of the Ascension from Mount 
Olivet. And He has willed that we should be with 
Him there, that we should behold His glory, that we 
should be made like Him, by seeing Him as He is, 
If we ask St. Paul what is the hope laid up for us in 
heaven, he answers: “The Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is our hope.” 

Even here Jesus imparts Himself to the faithful. 
All theories of the Lord’s Supper agree at least in 
this : that it offers and represents to us the implanting 
in our souls of that new and glorious humanity which 
began when Jesus took our humanity upon Himself. 

But here the gift is veiled and incomplete in our 
experience; there He will convey Himself perfectly 
to His redeemed, and be glorified in them. For 
heaven means nothing short of Christhood. And on 
His part this crowning gift is ready. He awaits the 
consummation of all things, which is the bringing 
of all things under the head of Christ. This our 
dazzling and transcendent hope is safe beyond the 
changes of time, the blight of death, the all- 
estranging loneliness of the tomb. As surely as 
death is laid up for the end of our life on earth, so 
surely this also is laid up, kept safe for us in heaven. 

Is it so sure? If we love Him now, if His Book, 
His church, His worship, His example are dear to us, 
then our hope is certain. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that the places in which 
we have still to find this word both treat of hopes for 
the future—hopes that are sharply contrasted : the one 
baseless, the other sound. 

III. Jesus represented the day of His return as 
the time when a master takes account with his 
servants, to each of whom he has entrusted a pound. 
Now, the unworthy servant in this parable has not 
wasted anything. He is perfectly ready to account 
for his original endowment; he can say, “Lord, 
behold, here is thy pound, which I have kept, laid 
up. in a napkin” (St. Luke xix. 20). 

This is a blameless and respectable man, no un- 
just steward to waste his master’s goods. His 
capital is intact: only he has not lived for God. 
He has earned nothing, or only earned it for him- 
self. Yet he steps forward, if not expecting to be 
set over ten cities for his efficiency, at least confident 
that when energetic usefulness receives a reward so 
lavish, his prudent sagacity can meet no censure. 
And truly he is very superior to many, to those 
whose excesses drug their intellect, shake their 
nerves and shorten their lives, to those who allow 
their faculties to rust away and perish unheeded, to 
those who by their influence and their example per- 
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vert and drag down their weaker neighbours. (om. 
pared with these, he may be confident indeed. Alas! 
however, the applause of Christ is not given to pru- 
dent and selfish non-committal. He expects energy 


and self-devotion in His cause. His sons and 
daughters are not to hide their “ pound” in a monas. 
tery or a convent, or any selfish religionism which 
dares nothing, does nothing, gains nothing for God, 
The seed must die and bear much fruit. 

The servant who has not wisdom or courage enough 
to trade upon his own account can easily find someone 
to use his energies and guide them, some exchanger 
in whose care his capital may at least bear interest, 
Failing to do this, the wretched plea that he has lost 
nothing does not avail; he must now lose all, even 
that which he has, which he seems to have, which he 
thinketh himself to have, even what has been hoarded, 
“Jaid up” in a napkin. 

IV. Of all who have laboured, and dared, and 
brought large results from their endowment to lay at 
their Master’s feet, the foremost and greatest was 
doubtless the Apostle Paul. And when his wild life. 
voyage was almost over, and the haven full in view, he 
also used this phrase—but he used it not of anything 
he had kept for God, but of what God was keeping 
for him: ‘There is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day ’’ (2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The context of this noble verse is in striking con- 
trast with the language and the s:mtiments of the 
unhappy servant, who dared to hazard nothing be- 
cause he had no trust in his employer, that austere 
man, whose reaping and gathering were so unreason- 
able. He feared to trade because he was afraid of 
him. But the Apostle had all his energies braced to 
the uttermost by confidence in the love that watched 
him, that aided and blessed his efforts, that was 
generous in its comprehension even of baffled effort: 
his life was one long battle and race, but now he had 
fought the good fight and finished his course, because 
he had kept the faith. 

The servant who had neither trust in his lord nor 
results to show from his endowment could not pos- 
sibly have desired the return of his severe master to 
take a strict account from him. Some agitation 
perhaps betrays itself in his much-speaking, in his 
nervous deprecation of austerity, and chiefly of reaping 
and gathering more than had been sown and scattered. 
Not loving, he had failed to serve. and not having 
served, he could not welcome his lord. 

Now, St. Paul tells us that the crown of righteous 
ness is not “laid up” for himself alone. The same 
righteous Judge shall give it also “to all those who 
have loved His appearing”; whence it follows that 
all who have loved have been diligent. 

Yet he does not think of this crown as earned by 
unaided and independent effort, so that its wearers 
may claim any glory for themselves. In the act of 
announcing his own victory, he gives all the honour 
to his King : “ The Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work ; and will bring me to His everlasting King- 
dom : to Whom be the glory for ever andever. Amen,’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
mummers ELLY. did you hear that Bernard 

Mayne’s old uncle at Malling- 
borough died last night at last? 
That factory will come into his 
hands now. I should not be 
surprised if he came over about 
it. Hewill,if he is wise ; it has 
been terribly neglected.” 

“ Will it give you more work, 
father?” 

“Possibly ; that is, if he asks me to loo. after it 
for him. He can’t very well do it for himself, but, of 
course, he may have someone else he would like to put 
in.” 

“I wish Bob could find something to do out there.” 

“Why, Nelly? What makes you say that? Is 
there anything wrong—anything I ought to be told 
of?” 

“No, father, not that I know of. Only—I ought 
not to say it, perhaps, but there is something about 
his friends I don’t quite like—those two young 
Mortons, you know—you never see them.” 

“No. I cannot stand those cocksure young fellows. 
And yet,” Mr. Drayton sighed heavily, “sometimes I 
feel that it would be better if I made up my mind to 
be with you all a little more.” 

“But you work so hard, father. You are at it all 
day. Surely you could not give up your quiet 
evenings, and your book, just to be with all of us.” 

“My book! If it ever gets finished it won't be 
worth much—there are not many readers for such 
matters ; and even if there were, I should not care for 
them, at the price of knowing that my children had 
suffered from my neglect. If only your mother—but 
itisno use thinking of that—poor Amy! Well, for 
to-night, at any rate, we will get through a little of 
it. If only this tiresome hand of mine would let me 
write it all out for myself, I could spare you then, 
Nelly. It is a dry subject for you.” 

“No, father; you know I like doing it very much 
indeed. I don’t find it at all dry.” And Nelly put 
out her hand and stroked her father’s, as it lay on 
the table near her. ’ 

Mr. Drayton suffered from that tiresome disease 
called writer's cramp, and his day’s work at the 
office was quite as much as he could manage in the 
way of writing. 

He did not often talk as he had done that evening 
—touching his eldest daughter’s very tender heart— 
and Nelly could not force herself to go on with the 
subject of Bob, though it was a constant and ever- 
increasing anxiety to her, and she had come in that 
evening haviag with great difficulty forced herself up 
to the point of speaking to her father about it. 

It was the beginning of the New Year; the travellers 
had been gone more t}an three months. 

Mrs. Mayne was quite well again, she said in the 
letters she wrote now and then; but Nelly felt sure 
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BEYOND REMEDY. 


BY MARY CAPES. 


from the tone of them that she was not strong yet, 
and equally sure that Eva was not doing much to 
help her aunt, though it was pretty evident that she 
herself was having a very good time of it, and 
enjoying herself immensely. 

As to Bernard, he never wrote, so his opinions about 
either his mother or Eva were not known. 

“T guess he has found her out by this time,” Connie 
was fond of saying now and again to Lil. “He 
thought no end of her when he was here. She is 
pretty, of course, and she is not bad when she likes. 
She can be very jolly at times. But the worst of Eva 
is that she does not wear well: she is not a bit like 
Nelly.” 

Connie was a staunch admirer and upholder of her 
eldest sister. She was like her, too, a little, in face 
and figure, though she was on a larger scale and had 
fair hair, not red-brown like Nelly’s. 

She had very much the same mental powers, too, 
and steady brain, but she was more placid by nature 
than Nelly—things worried her less. Possibly her 
affections were not quite so strong; and, at any rate, 
she had not suffered from her mother’s persistent 
neglect for years. 

Of late, the elder sister had often found the younger 
a great support and comfort. 

Connie was nearly eighteen now. She was a tall, 
fine-looking girl; her mother even paid a little 
attention to her dress, and was beginning to feel 
proud of her. 

Rather against the grain, she had taken Eva’s place 
in the drawing-room in the afternoons. It was not 
that she disliked it, but she had an uncomfortable 
feeling all the time that it was really Nelly who 
ought to be there instead of slaving over Lil and 
Molly's lessons, and giving Arthur a helping hand 
now and again. 

Nelly herself, having grown hardened on the subject, 
laughed at her, but Connie stuck to her point, and 
never allowed an opportunity of talking about her 
sister, and all she did. to pass. 

Mrs. Cartwright, the doctor's wife, an old friend, 
was the most frequent visitor. She and her husband 
were both very fond of Nelly, and they had many a 
laugh together over Connie and her downrightness 
and vigorous partisanship. 

“Connie, you had better start as a female poli- 
tician,” said the doctor one day. “You would be 
invaluable at election times.” 

That evening, after Nelly had finished her daily 
task of writing, she went back to the schoolroom, 
where she found Connie waiting for her alone, the 
rest having gone off to bed. 

Sitting down in a shabby old arm-chair by the fire, 
her own especial seat, she leant back for a long time 
without speaking. 

At last Connie. deep in a novel, looked up. 

“ Anything the matter Nell’ You look rather in 
the dumps.” 
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“Nothing particular. I am worried about Bob. I 
told you that the other day. I feel quite sure, really, 
he is in difficulties of some kind or other. I tried to 
tell father just now ; but I can’t bear to make him 
unhappy. I feel all the time how hard he has worked 
for so many years—and it has been so much against 
the grain all the time—with no one to help him and 
make things easy.” 

“No wife, you mean, I suppose. Mamma has not 
been much use, certainly ; but then he has you—I am 
sure thatis just as good. No wife could possibly spoil 
him more than you do, my dear. No, it’s no use 
shutting me up, Nelly. After all, I suppose parents 
were meant to look after their children. He ought to 
see for himself that there is something wrong with 
Bob. When is that tiresome scientific book going to 
be finished ?” 

“Not for a long time yet I think, Connie. Father 
said he was afraid he did not spend enough time with 
us.” 

“Oh dear! I hope that does not mean he will take 
to coming in here in the evenings. That would be too 
dreadful; only it would save you having to go and 
work forhim. Bother that scientific book! I wish he 
would take to playing whist or something, and go to 
the club every evening.” 

“T don’t quite see how that would help him to see 
more of us.” 

“ Neither do I; but, to tell the honest truth, Nelly, I 
see quite as much of him as I care about. I always 
feel such a fool + hen he looks at me.” 

“How can you talk such nonsense, Connie?” Nelly 
said, with a laugh; and Connie, having attained her 
object and roused her sister out of her fit of depression, 
flung away her book, tumbled on to the floor by Nelly’s 
side, put her arms round her waist, and, dropping the 
subject of Bob and his possible difficulties, began a 
more congenial topic. 

“Nelly, mamma says I may have a new dress for the 
concert on Wednesday week. Let us talk about what it 
shall be, and how I shall have it made. I know you 
will help me, you dear good old thing! I only hope we 
shall not kill you between us some day. You certainly 
are a gem of an elder sister—worth half a dozen 
fathers and mothers.” 

“When I do die, you had better put it on my tomb- 
stone, then. It would look very well: Here lies a gem of 
the purest water. During her short life she was set in 
a circle of ten brothers and sisters of the finest gold.” 

“A good deal of alloy about some of them. But, my 
dear Nelly, do say what it shall be.” 

“ White, of course. Isn’t it your first appearance in 
the Town Hall as a grown-up young lady? White 
India muslin, and some of that pretty lace Eva had, I 
should say.” 

Half an hour afterwards, when the sisters went off 
to bed, after Nelly had concluded her multifarious 
duties by going round the house to see that the 
fastenings were all right, she had quite forgotten her 
father’s piece of news about Bernard Mayne. 

The white muslin was bought and consigned to tl 
dressmaker, who promised that it should be finished 
by the day of the concert, only Miss Constance 
must be quick and settle how she would have it made. 
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Two evenings afterwards, hot discussion on the im. 
portant subject was going on in the school-room, Mr, 
Drayton was out for once in a way, so Nelly was free; 
the table was covered with various ladies’ papers and 
the fashion-books the feminine mind rejoices in. No 
one heard the front-door bell ring or Selina’s exclama- 
tion of astonishment, when suddenly the door opened 
and Bernard Mayne walked in. 

There was a general uprising and chorus of exclama- 
tions, of course. 

Molly flew at him with delight, Arthur, who was 
sharing in the dress discussion by making the most 
hopelessly impracticable suggestions as to what he 
chose to call the sensible way in which the garment 
should be constructed, greeted the new arrival raptur- 
ously thus— 

“IT say old fellow! have you come because that old 
uncle of yours is dead? What jolly good luck that he 
should die just now! I have got a week more of the 
hoiidays, and the ice will bear to-morrow, they say.” 

In the midst of the general hubbub, Bernard shook 
hands with Nelly, then allowed himself to be dragged 
into the arm-chair, and let Molly perch herself on his 
knee while the rest surrounded him, all chattering at 
once like sparrows at bed-time. 

Nelly waited quietly, standing by the table, till 
there was a momentary lull, then she said, “You say 
you have been travelling for two days, Cousin Bernard. 
Have you had any dinner? ” 

“Well, not much, I must confess. I had something at 
King’s Cross, but I met someone then who came to see 
me on business, and he rather interfered with my 
meal, but please don’t——” Here his words were 
drowned by another chorus of questions, and Nelly 
quietly left the room. Half an hour afterwards she 
came back again. 

“Tt is all ready, Cousin Bernard. Come into the 
dining-room, please.—Molly, you must go to bed. Run 
off, there’s a good child.” 

“Oh, Nelly ! just when Cousin Bernard has come!” 

“Yes, he is not going away to-night. You will see 
him in the morning.” 

“ But, Nelly, I did not mean to upset you at this hour. 
I can easily go to the Grand and get something to eat. 
I mean tosleep there, anyhow. I left my portmanteau 
at the Great Northern station, and have only a small 
bag with me.” 

“Oh no, please don’t; my father would not like it 
at all; and your room is quite ready. Arthur shall 
take you to it.” 

So Bernard went up-stairs without another word. It 
was the room his mother had occupied—a good-sized, 
comfortable room, with a bright fire already sparkling 
and crackling in the grate, and hot water ready : both 
very welcome after his long, cold journey, with the 
thermometer very considerably below freezing point. 

Then he came down to find a nice little meal ready 
for him at one end of the dining-room table. 

A constant supply of little dainties had to be kept 
for Mrs. Drayton, consequently he did not need to 
fall back upon the hacked-about joint of cold beef or 
mutton, so often the fate of late and unexpected 
arrivals. 

When he had done full justice to the pigeon-pie of 
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Nelly's own making, the jelly and Stilton cheese, and 
warmed himself up with hot elder wine and water, they 
all adjourned to the school-room again, where Nelly 
had at last a chance of asking the questions she had 
been longing to get in about her aunt’s health. 

She would have stayed behind in the dining-room, 
but Connie stopped her. 

“You go. I know you want to hear about Aunt 
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“Lil dear, you should not repeat Connie’s non- 
sense.—You know she does not mean it all,” Nelly 
said. 

She was sitting by the table. Bernard had her 
chair by the fire, and she was sewing busily now at a 
piece of work she had taken from a big basket near. 

“T think Eva is enjoying herself very much. 
Doesn’t she write to you, Lil?” 





“Nelly put out her hand and stroked her father’s."—p. 735. 


Bessie. I will help Selina clear away, and see that 
she does it all properly.” So Nelly went. 

“Yes, she is much better, really. The doctor there 
—a very clever man, I think—says she is in very 
fairly good health just now, but she will never be 
very strong again. How is your mother, Nelly?” 

“Very much as usual, I think. But tell me a little 
more about Aunt Bessie. How does she look? What 
does she do all day ?” 

“About as much as ladies mostly do, I fancy—a 
little work, a little gossip, ete. Would you like to 
know exactly how we spent our days?” 

So Bernard described the pleasant lounging life led 
by the visitors to that land of sunshine—a life that 
has its drawbacks, certainly, but which sounded, 
nevertheless, uncommonly easy and bright to those 
dwellers in a smoky northern manufacturing town, 
over which a fog had hung all day quite as thick and 
black as any London can boast of. 

“And what about Eva? I expect she is good- 
tempered all day long now. Have you found her out 
yet, Cousin Bernard? Connie said you would be sure 
to, sooner or later,” 
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“To me? Oh dear no! She would not take the 
trouble to write to us young ones. She is far too 
grand for that. She only writes to mamma, and to 
Nelly when she wants her to do something for her 
—get some——” 

“Hush, Lil! That will do,” said Nelly again. 

“Has she got a young man yet? Someone to walk 
about with, you know, like Selina, when she goes out 
for her holiday—that’s the sort of thing to suit 
Eva.” 

Arthur's question was received by a shout of 
laughter from Lil, and from Connie, who came in just 
as he asked it ; and Bernard joined in the laugh, rather 
to Nelly’s surprise. She glanced at him as Arthur 
spoke, half-expeeting to see him get very angry; but 
no, he not only laughed, but answered calmly— 

“Not that I know of. There are a good many 
aimless young fellows about, but I don’t know that 
Eva considers any one of them her especial property. 
Why don’t you write and ask her?” 

“Do, Arthur. It would be lovely to see what she 
would say.” 


“Be in a jolly wax, I guess. No, thank you; I 
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don’t care to tackle Eva. Some of the fellows at 
school say it must be nice to have such a pretty 
sister. But I don't see it ; I like ugly ones better.” 

“ Meaning Nelly and me: thank: you, Arthur,” said 
Connie. “ There is nothing like a brother for telling 
one unpleasant truths.—Cousin Bernard, what does 
Eva do with herself all day?” - ( 

“ Plays tennis, goes about with her numerous young- 
lady friends.—Nelly, don’t you think I had better go 
up and see your mother for a few minutes?” 

“Yes, I think it would be as well, perhaps. I know 
she is still in the drawing-room. Shall Lil go with 
you . 
“Yes, if she likes; but I have not forgotten my 
way.” _He rose,-fhen stood a moment looking round 
the room. “There is something different—what is 
it? Have ‘you*meved any of the furniture?” 

“No, but we have a piano now—a real, good, jolly 
piano. Do you see?—in«that corner. An old friend 
of Dr; Cartwright's left it to him, and they had no 
use for ity’ so they gave it to Nelly. We need not 
practise now up in the drawing-room when mamma 
is not there—we can strum all day long if we like ; 
and we sing too, sometimes, in the evening. Nelly 
can play like an angel, and-she can sing again now. 
Mamma does not care for a noise up in the drawing- 
room.” 

It-was Connie who said all that. of course. 

“Sing? I did not know you could sing, Nelly. I 
never heard you.” 

“T can’t—not-.properly, that is. 
think it worth listening to.” 

“ That ’s nonsense, Nell.—She’s got a pretty decent 
voice, Cousin Bernard, but she’s always on the ram- 
page teaching, or working, or cooking, or writing 
that dry old book of the governor's.” Arthur spoke, 
following his cousin to the door. “There, Lil, you 
need not come. I must go and say good-night to 
the mater, so Ill lead the way.” 

Left alone, Connie and Lil both began instantly 
about their absent sister. 

“T was right, you see, Nelly, after all.” 

“ And so was I.” 

“ What about?” 

“Eva, of course. It’s as clear as daylight. She 
larks about all day, and leaves Aunt Bessie to take 
care of herself.” 

“He did not say so.” 

“But he implied it. He does not talk about her 
a bit as he did. I shall-get it out of him some 
day.” 

“Oh no, Connie, pray don't. He will think us a 
very ill-natured set of sisters—if he does not already.” 

“No! Why, Nelly, you did not ask a single ques- 
tion! And as for me, I don’t care if he does.” 

But Nelly was right. Bernard had been very 
considerably disappointed in the pretty, bright girl 
he had so much admired. Still, he did not like the 
family tone about her, and half-believed that it was 
inspired by the elder sister, sour and put out by the 
preference given to the younger. 

He was sorry, for he had come back determined to 
make friends with Nelly. 

Connie little guessed the harm she did by her wild 
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talk. Later she asked her question, and got decidedly 
snubbed for ‘her pains: Mr. Mayne evaded, then and 
always, any questions about Eva, and his fancy about 
Nelly’s inspiration in the matter tinged his manner 
with a certain degree of stiff coldness that affected 
her in turn, and put them back to their old relations 
with one another, making Nelly silent at meal- 
times. ; 

Except then, he really saw very little of her, for 
he generally went to the school-room while she was 
writing for her father in the evening, and his days 
were mostly taken up by business of various kinds, 
brought on him by his uncle’s death. 

The ice did bear, and the weather looked like a 
long-continued frost, but Arthur was very. mich 
disgusted when he found that his cousin conld:spare 
but a very little time for the fascinating amusement 
of skating—none in fact, till after the day of his 
uncle’s funeral, attending which the boy thought a 
very unnecessary act on Mr. Mayne’s part. 

“Why should you go, Cousin Bernard? It will be 
such a jolly day on the reservoir. And the glass is 
going down : to-morrow it will begin to thaw, I bet; 
and Nelly says she does not think you were very fond 
of your uncle.” 

“*Nelly says’--I should like to know how Nelly 
knows anything about the matter.” 

Bernard spoke sharply: he was inclined to be 
irritated by the family habit of referring constantly 
to their eldest sister’s opinions. Bob was the only 
one who did not do it now that Eva was not there to 
make her cutting little speeches. 

“Nelly is not infallible. It seems to me that you 
all overrate that sister of yours very much. Did she 
say I need not go to my uncle’s funeral? If she did, 
tell her it certainly is no business of hers.” 

Mr. Mayne had worked himself into a rage. He 
did not feel particularly well that morning, and 
hated the idea of the long dull drive in a dismal 
mourning-coach very considerably. 

As a matter of fact, he himself was the authority 
for Nelly’s very harmless remark. 

“Why, he said so to me the very first evening he 
came!” she answered, with a laugh, when Arthur, 
boylike, repeated hiscousin’s words. “ How can he be 
so angry about a trifle like that?” 

But though she laughed, it made her feel a little 
angry, too; her temper was by no means angelic; and 
when he came back chilled and depressed, rather late 
for afternoon tea, it was only a cold, somewhat weak 
cup she sent him. Selina was out, Hannah was busy, 
and for once in a way she herself, who happened to 
be the only one at home, did not feel inclined to go 
down to the kitchen and make fresh tea. 

A slight thaw had set-in the next morning, but 
the ice was still in bearing condition, and at last 
Arthur had his wish and succeeded in dragging his 
cousin off to the reservoir. 

It was Saturday morning. Connie and Lil went 
off on a shopping expedition. Molly was up in the 
drawing-room getting through her much-detested 
hour's practice at scales and exercises. She was 
supposed to be the musical genius of the family. And 
Mrs. Drayton allowed her to use that piano, and evel 
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got herself up to the effort of now and then looking 

after the due performance of the short, easy pieces 

that were all the child was up to at present. 

Nelly was hard at work as usual. She was down 
in the kitchen seeing after the counting and airing 
of the family linen, when there came a loud ringing 
at the front-door bell, and, a moment afterwards, a 
call for her. 

“Nelly, Nelly, where are you? 

It was Arthur's voice. 

Instantly Nelly dropped the big bundle in her arms 
and flew up-stairs. There was something wrong, she 
knew instinctively. 

“What is it, Arthur? what is the matter?” 

Standing by the hall-table, supporting himself on 
it, was Bernard, his face ashen white. 

“No, nothing very dreadful,’ he said, trying to 
force a smile as Nelly went up to him anxiously. 
“I've only sprained this tiresome old ankle of mine 
again—it ’s an old affair—I——-” He tried to put his 
foot to the ground, but could not forbear a gasp of 
pain, and Nelly caught hold of him, thinking he was 
going to fall. 

“Arthur, quick ! wheel the sofa out of the school- 
rom here.—Selina—is that you? Come and help 
Master Arthur.” 

In a moment it was done. Luckily the sofa stood 
close to the door, and Bernard, grasping Nelly’s arm 
so tightly that she nearly cried out with the pain, let 
himself fall on to it with a sigh of relief. 

“Tf I could only get my boot off!” he said. 

Nelly knelt down by his side. 

“Let me try.” 

With deft fingers she rapidly unlaced it, then 
tried to remove it. 

Bernard set his teeth, but the agony of the pull 
was too much for him, exhausted as he was already 
with the effort of struggling back more than a mile. 
and, considerabiy to his subsequent disgust, he fainted 
right away. 

“Oh, Nelly, see !—is he dead?” cried poor Arthur 
in great alarm: he was already feeling very bad, 
thinking himself the author of the mischief, as 
Bernard had really gone skating to please him. 

“Dead! oh, no; he has only fainted. There is 
nothing to be frightened about, dear. Why, I 
thought you wanted to be a doctor. Come, help me 
to yet the sofa round a little more; and, Selina, bring 
a basin and a big jug of cold water instantly.” 

Both rushed to do her bidding, but before either 
got back again Bernard's eyes opened, and he started 
up. 

“What is it ?—I—where am—why, surely you don’t 
mean to say I was such an utter fool as to faint—like 
4 Wwoman—at a little pain like that?” 

His tone of intense scorn of himself made Nelly 
laugh, 

“I'm afraid you did, Cousin Bernard, whether it 
Was a little pain or a big one. Lie still, please. Selina 
has gone for some cold water—that will ease the pain 
alittle, Shall I send for Dr. Cartwright, or will you 
let me bind it up for you?” 


_ “Send for a doctor! just for a little sprain! No, 
indeed |” 


Do come quickly.” 
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“T think it is a pretty bad one. How did you do 
it?” 

“Caught my skate in a crack, somehow. I’ve 
sprained this same foot several times. Let me see 
how it looks.” 

He struggled up into a sitting posture just as 
Arthur came back, and made an attempt to lift his 
foot, but the effort turned him sick and faint again 
and he sank back with a groan. 

Without a word, Nelly poured a little cordial into 
the glass, and calmly putting her arm under his heaa 
to raise it, held it to his lips. 

He drank it obediently, then without a murmur 
allowed. her to put his head back comfortably on a 
pillow she sent Arthur to fetch before she began to 
bathe his foot. 

Oh! the comfort of that cold wet sponge handled 
by deft fingers that seemed to know instinctively 
where to send the soft stream of water, soothing the 
pain for a time at least! 

Only anyone who has suffered froma badly sprained 
ankle, and experienced the almost intolerable pain, 
can quite understand and appreciate the relief ! 


? 





CHAPTER V. 

AFTER some time, Mr. Mayne succeeded in dragging 
himself up to his room again; but, once there, he 
could not face the trouble of another climb, so the 
little chair-bedstead in which Nelly had slept when 
she was looking after her aunt was brought down 
again, a fire was lighted in the room, and with a heap 
of cushions, a table by his side, and a variety of books 
and newspapers, the injured hero was left to Arthur's 
care. 

At first, he found it very pleasant to lie there—-that 
is, after the gnawing pain in his foot began to abate 
a little. 

He slept for an hour or so; then Hannah came up, 
bringing him some tea and hot toast, a delicacy he 
was fond of, as Nelly had found out. 

The old nurse unbound his foot and bathed it 
again, but somehow she did not do it quite as Nelly 
had, and she did not put the bandage on again so 
comfortably. 

Arthur went off to his tea. The house was very 
silent. Bernard took up a book—it was one he was 
reading on some subject he was writing an article on, 
and he had been rather anxious to find time for it, 
but somehow he could not feel interested in it this 
evening. 

It was dull—decidedly dull—all up there by him- 
self. A visit from Nelly, even, would have been 
welcome; but she did not come, and he could not 
bring himself to ring and ask for her. 

Later, his dinner was brought to him by Selina. 
Then. at last, Arthur reappeared. 

“* What are they all doing in the schoolroom? ” 

It appeared that the girls were busy with some 
work that must be finished. Nelly was with her 
father as usual. Molly had gone to bed with a head- 
ache. and Bob, of course. was out. 

The boy suggested chess, but Bernard did not feel 
inclined for it, and went on reading, or trying to, 
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till finally Arthur slunk off to the more cheerful 
atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

At last, Mr. Drayton himself appeared, and the two 
went in for a business talk with which they finished 
the evening. 

The next day, after an attempt to get to the top of 
the staircase, Bernard had to make up his mind toa 
few more hours of rest, at least. 

Being Sunday, there was, of course, church-going 
and school-teaching to be attended to. Connie and 
Lil were enthusiastic in such matters, but they man- 
aged to pay a few flying visits to the invalid. Poor 
little Molly was an invalid herself, and Nelly, after 
coming in for a moment to see how the foot was, 
never appeared again. Sunday was no day of rest for 
her, as all the servants had their free hour or two to 
get in. 

Mr. Drayton always went for a long walk—gener- 
ally with Dr. Cartwright on Sunday afternoons—and 
to-day he brought his friend back with him, and up 
to Bernard’s room. 

Of course, the doctor insisted on seeing the bad 
foot. 

Bernard made light of it—said he had done it before 
often—he would be all right in a day or two; but the 
doctor laughed. 

“All right in a day or two! My good man, you 
will be uncommonly lucky if it is well in a few 
weeks’ time—it won’t be then, if you are not very 
careful. I’ll send you round a lotion to use, and tell 
Nelly to put it on for you. She is a good hand at 
bandaging. This isn’t her doing, is it?” 

“No, it was Hannah put that on. She does it very 
well—guite as well, I think.” 

Mr. Mayne’s temper was in an irritable state. He 
knew he was telling a falsehood, but he was sick of 
Nelly’s name, and it was evident that, having suc- 
coured him at first. she now meant to have nothing 
more to do with him. 

Dr. Cartwright looked at him sharply. Mr. Drayton 
had gone down to spend an hour with his wife, 
which was his Sunday custom, so the two were alone. 

“You and Nelly don’t seem to hit it off very well, 
Mayne. I noticed that when your mother was ill. 
How is it? From what I have heard you say about 
women, I should have fancied she was just the girl 
for you.” 

“Possibly, if I had not met her here and had 
her and her perfections crammed down my throat so 
perpetually—my mother, Mr. Drayton, most of her 
brothers and sisters—it is one everlasting chorus of 
‘Nelly, Nelly,’ and I confess I find it rather trying.” 

“Was that why you took Eva away with you? I 
heard nothing about how it was arranged, but I 
thought at the time it was rather hard on Nelly. She 
would have been a much better companion for Mrs. 
Mayne than pretty, flighty Miss Eva.” 

“Yes. I suppose so; my mother thought so at the 
time. Nelly never told you, then? My mother spoke 
to her about it; but in the meantime, I, not knowing, 
asked Eva. and got Mr. Drayton to agree. It was 
unfortunate, I grant, and I don’t suppose Nelly has 
forgotten or forgiven it; thongh she could not in 
fairness blame me. . But even now, though I am free to 





confess Eva has not proved a great success, I don't 
quite see why Nelly’s claim should be so very superior, 
As far as I was aware, she did very little nursing, She 
spent a very short time with my mother—at least, 
when I was there.” 

“No, exactly so; you are right in one way ; but are 
you aware that she does most of the cooking for this 
establishment? Every scrap of food that passed Mrs, 
Mayne’s lips during that time was of Nelly’s making. 
She is housekeeper, governess, dressmaker, general 
drudge to the whole household, while that selfish 
mother of hers lies on her sofa in that drawing-room 
eating the dainties her daughter provides her with, 
and: never giving her even a word of thanks or 
appreciation in return. You say she did none of the 
nursing—in the day-time, no, certainly ; she was hard 
at work keeping this big house going ; but don’t you 
know that she sat up night after night for many 
hours while your mother was at the worst, and slept 
in this room, on that very couch you are lying on, 
ready to be up at a moment’s notice till the day you 
all left?” 

“No, I was not aware of that. I was made to under- 
stand that Hannah sat up at night.” 

“So she did for a few hours, but Nelly did the lion's 
share of the work; and she badly wanted a change, 
She has not been out of this grubby old town for more 
than three years. However, I don’t suppose it will kill 
her, though she does look very old and worn for her 
age at times. I must be off. I will not forget the 
lotion, and will tell Nelly to instruct Hannah how to 
use it.” 

“ No, no, don’t do that, doctor ; let her do it herself if 
she will. Who knows? we might find ourselves on 
better terms if she did. If she is really the paragon 
you all make her out to be, probably I shall end by 
being converted to the same opinion.” 

Mr. Mayne had recovered his temper. Something in 
the kindly doctor's eloquent panegyric had touched 
him, and, as a matter of fact, he had not in the least 
realised before that Nelly was doing what should have 
been her mother’s work. He knew vaguely that Mrs. 
Drayton was not the great invalid she considered 
herself in reality; but she was kind to him and 
always glad to see him—he had not troubled himself 
further in the matter. 

He went back to his book, but again and again 
found himself recalling the doctor's words. 

Would Nelly come with the lotion? he wondered ; 
but when at last it arrived, Hannah brought it. 

“Miss Nelly had gone to church,” so she thought it 
had better be put on at once. 

Rather to his own surprise, Bernard felt injured and 
aggrieved, but he could only allow her to do it. 

With Monday morning Arthur’s holidays came to an 
end, and he went off to school. 

Nelly got through her household duties as fast as 
possible, then went to the school-room, where the three 
others were working hard. 

There were some examinations pending in a few 
weeks, for which both Connie and Lil were studying, 
and Molly’s lessons were always her eldest sister's 
morning's work. 

All four were hard at it, when, at about twelve 
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o'clock, strange sounds were heard on the stairs, and 
Molly, flying to open the door, was confronted by Mr. 
Mayne, very much exhausted by the effort of getting 
down two flights of rather steep stairs on one leg. 

At her exclamation of “Cousin Bernard!” Nelly 
sprang up and went towards him. 
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and be as quiet as the very tiniest of little mice, if you 
will let me lie on that sofa and read.” 

He was leaning against the door-post as he spoke, 
and Nelly saw him wince as he put his bad foot to the 
ground accidentally. 

“Yes, of course you may,” she cricd impulsively. 











“Standing by the hall table, supporting himseli on it, was Bernard.”—p. 739. 


“Did you want anything’? How could you be so 
foolish? why didn’t you ring your bell?” 

“I want nothing : only I find it a little bit dull all 
by myself up there. It is a feeble confession, but true. 
Won't you take pity on me, and let me come in here 
with you all?” He looked at Nelly, but it was Molly 
who answered. 

“But we are all doing our lessons, Cousin Bernard— 
Connie and Lil and me too.” 

“Are you? Well, I will promise to sit very still, 


Pain in any form appealed to her instantly, though 
she knew his presence would prove embarrassing and 
detrimental to both work and lessons. “Wheel the 
sofa a little nearer, girls, and clear off those dreadful 
old maps. Can you manage that, now?” 

With a hop or two, and the assistance of Nelly’s 
arm, Bernard got to the sofa. 

“You have made your foot ache badly, I am sure. 
When did Hannah put on the lotion last? Is the 
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bandage all right and comfortable? 
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“She has not done it since breakfast-time, and I 
cannot say that it is particularly comfortable. But it 
is my own fault. I shook it about rather, coming 
down-stairs. Where are you going, Nelly?” 

“Up-stairs. I will fetch the bottle and change the 
bandage, unless you would like Hannah to do it.” 

“Indeed no, I shall be very glad if you will, only 
it is giving you a great deal of trouble.” 

But Nelly had vanished. 

“Nelly never minds how much trouble she takes 
for sick people—does she, Connie?” said Molly. 

“No, never |” 

It was the usual chorus, but, for some reason, it did 
not irritate Mr. Mayne as usual. He let it pass, and 
merely said— 

“What are you and Lil so busy about, Connie? 
Any very abstruse question ?” 

“Only this,” and Connie handed him a paper on 
which were written several questions on the Eliza- 
bethan period in English history—pretty stiff ones, 
too! 

Bernard glanced over them. He would have found 
some considerable difficulty in answering several of 
them. They were written in a clear, good hand- 
writing, with a good deal of character in it. 

“Where did you get them? Are they for some 
examination ?” 

* Lil and I are going up for the Senior Cambridge 
next month. Nelly took honours, you know. These 
are the questions she had to answer, as well as she 
can remember them.—How many did she say she 
answered, Lil?” 

“T don't remember. Ask her. Here she comes. 
—How many questions did you answer, Nelly?” 

“What questions? Oh, those! I don’t quite re- 
member. All except one, I think.—Now, Cousin 
Bernard, here is a new bandage. I will put it on.” 

Nelly knelt down as she spoke. and began to 
remove the pins in a business-like way and unroll 
the bandage, Molly looking on with the deepest 
interest. 

When the swollen, discoloured ankle was brought 
to view, the child turned away with a shudder. 

“It’s horrid! I can’t bear to see it!” 

“You little silly! You will never do for a nurse!” 
said Connie. 

“Don't, Connie dear. You will do no good that 
way.—Molly, run and fetch me the little basin and 
sponge in the store-room. and some cold water. I 
think a little bathing will do it good.” 

The child flew off, glad to get away from the sight 
that had so horrified her. 

“She is not at all strong, and is very easily upset, 
Cousin Bernard, so you must excuse her, please. She 
will come back-in a few moments—it is better that 
she should. She must learn to conquer such feelings 
in time.” 

Nelly spoke in a formal tone. Eva would probably 
have described her words as prim and old-ma‘dish— 
her favourite expression—but no such idea came to 
Mr. Mayne as he looked at the speaker kneeling at 
his feet, and met the deprecating glance of those 
steady dark eyes of hers. 


“T do not wonder at her at all,” he said. “It is 
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not a pleasant sight for anyone, and quite enough to 
horrify a child, I am sure. It seems to me to grow 
worse instead of better,” and he gave a somewhat 
rueful look at his injured limb. “I am afraid you 
will have me on your hands for a longer time than 
you bargained for, Nelly.” 

Nelly did not answer. She was watching Molly as 
she came carefully back, the basin in her hands, 

* That’s right, dear. Now fetch the towel that 
was lying by it,” she said; then began to bathe 
quickly and lightly. 

The water was icy-cold, but the relief was great, 
for the pain was considerable just then. 

Nelly’s way of putting on the lotion and arranging 
the bandage was very different from Hannah's, though 
the old nurse had done her best. 

When she had finished she rose, carried away the 
basin, then came back with a warm shawl in one 
hand, a big book in the other. 

“You will get very cold lying here. There is 
fearful draught through that door.—Come and help 
me, Connie, and we will push the sofa nearer the 
fire.” 

* No, certainly not. I can get across there quite 
well.” He tried to get up, but Connie calmly pushed 
him back. 

“Nonsense, Cousin Bernard, The sofa runs as easily 
as possible-—There, Lil, you push too.—Molly, take 
that chair out of the way.” 

So between them he was wheeled into a ‘warm 
corner, and the head of the sofa so placed that the 
light from a side window fell straight on his book by 
day—when there was any, that is. 

“There ! you will be all right now,” said Nelly, as 
she finished by putting the shaw] carefully over the 
injured foot. “I am afraid this fog means to last all 
day. But if you would like it, we can light the gas 
up there directly,” and she pointed to a bracket above 
his head. 

But Mr. Mayne would not have that done. He did 
not feel inclined for the book, which was heavy in 
two senses, just then. 

“JT think father brought home the Atheneum last 
night. Would you like that?—No, Molly, I will 
fetch it. You go back to your place and learn that 
lesson quickly, or you will have it to do after dinner. 
—I hope you won’t mind if we go on with our work, 
Cousin Bernard.” 

“Not I, and I won’t disturb you at all.” 

So they all set to work again, no one seemingly 
much affected by his presence, though Nelly rather 
dreaded the time when Molly’s lesson would have to 
be repeated, as the child’s inevitable questions would 
not be easy to answer. 

Mr. Mayne was very much mistaken in thinking that 
she bore him any grudge for having stopped her 
chance of going to Mentone ; such a thing was not 
Nelly Drayton’s nature. 

It was true, certainly, that she had been sore and 
hurt by the way in which he had taken Eva up— 
mostly, as it seemed to her, because she was pretty and 
taking. Nelly had a somewhat exaggerated opinion 
as to her own want of good looks ; she was naturally 
sensitive on the subject. but as a rule it troubled her 
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little, and her experience of young men and their 
ways was very slight. It was a real genuine grief to 
her to be thus disappointed in the hero of her young 
girlhood. That a man like Bernard Mayne, a man 
who was interested in so many worthy subjects, who 
read so much, and even wrote too, could be at once 
smitten with mere prettiness, had lowered him very 
considerably in her eyes, Nelly’s ideal was incon- 
yeniently high, perhaps ; it would have suited few 
men. 

She never joined in the family’s strong expressions 
with regard to Eva, but she was well aware that they 
were founded on fact. A more selfish girl in reality 
than the second daughter of the house never existed, 
in spite of the surface amiability that had taken in 
Mr. Mayne so easily. 

Never, for one moment, had Nelly looked upon him 
in the light of a possible lover for herself, but, from 
the moment when she had become aware of the fancy 
in her mother’s mind with regard to him and Eva, she 
had dethroned him from her mental gallery of worthy 
men. 

Ever since then, though feeling a little hurt and 
provoked by his dislike of her, she had been gradually 
growing more and more indifferent to him. 

He was no longer the Cousin Bernard of those 
happy long-past days, but only an ordinary individual 
of the male kind to whose needs she would minister as 
a matter of course, without any thought as to whether 
he liked her or not, or rather in spite of her know- 
ledge that he did not do so. 

Fortunately, by the time Molly announced that 
she knew her lesson now, it was so nearly dinner- 
time that her string of questions had to be cut short, 
but not till Bernard had heard enough of Nelly’s clear- 
headed replies to show him that her unusual silence 
when she was in his presence was not due to want of 
power, 

Probably he would have been considerably startled 
if he had discovered that at the bottom of Nelly’s mind 
was just the hint of an idea that to talk to a man who 
considered beauty a woman’s one need was to throw 
pearls before swine. 

If he had been in a sense unfair to her, if his 
opinion of her was far from the truth, surely in such 
a thought as that of hers she was avenged ! 

When the luncheon-bell rang, Bernard was not 
allowed to rise. His meal was brought to him by Nelly 
herself, and the rest went in and out waiting on him. 

It was the same with tea and dinner ; and at night, 
when he had struggled painfully up-stairs again, Nelly 
came and bathed and bandaged his aching foot once 
more. 

When she had finished; she rose, and asked him if 
there was anything more she could do for him. 

“No, thank you ; it feels quite comfortable now. I 
shall sleep like a top to-night, I hope—I——” He 
paused for a moment ; then, as Nelly made a movement 
to go, he went on with a sudden impulse— 

“It really is very good of you to take so much 
trouble, Nelly, especially after the disappointment I 
caused you in the autumn. You make me feel quite 
guilty every time you do up that bandage.” 

Nelly laughed. 
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“What nonsense! As 1f tha* could possibly make 
any difference now that you have hurt yourself.” 

“Then you bear no malice—you have forgiven 
me?” 

“Of course. I daresay I could not have gone, after 
all.” 

* Shake hands on it, then.” 

Mr. Mayne held out his hand, and Nelly instantly 
and frankly put hers into it. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AFTER that, Bernard Mayne spent many a p:casant 
hour lying on that shabby old sofa in the school- 
room, sometimes reading, sometimes listening to all 
that went on around him. 

Nelly’s slight nervousness at his presence while she 
was teaching soon vanished. Lil did not even pay 
him the compliment of knowing if he was there or 
not. 

Only Connie addressed him now and again, asking 
him questions, and more often than not contradicting 
his answers flatly: while Molly looked on in open- 
mouthed astonishment at such temerity, and Nelly 
laughed. 

Strange to say, there was a fascination for him about 
the whole situation, and his ankle, that was a long 
time getting well, did not trouble him as it might 
have done under other circumstances. 

Nelly still bandaged it night and morning, and 
did not leave him again to Hannah’s tender mercies. 

She talked to him freely and easily now, and he 
was rapidly losing the sense of irritation caused by 
the constant reference to her in the family. 

One day he even ventured to make a joking remark 
on the subject before her; and, to his surprise, she 
answered quite seriously— 

“Yes, I know they do it, and I am always trying 
to stop it.—You hear, girls! I won't have you talking 
such nonsense about me.” 

“Won’t you, indeed, miss? I should like to know 
how you will stop it! If I choose to praise you up 
ninety-nine thousand times a day, I shall do it, and 
Cousin Bernard may laugh as much as he pleases. 
Do you hear that?” 

“ And so shall I,” Molly came in, with a little echo 
of Connie's words. 

After that, battles on the subject were not of in- 
frequent occurrence, till at last Nelly said she should 
have to go and sit in the dining-room—it made her 
feel hot to be so often discussed. 

So the belligerent parties proclaimed a truce, after 
Connie had fired one final shot that brought confusion 
into the enemy’s camp. 

“T will promise not to mention the subject of Nelly 
again if you will only say you like her as well as 
you do Eva.” 

“Connie, Connie! you really must not; it is not 
fair ! ” cried the horrified Nelly. 

“Yes, yes ! make him say it,” came in Molly’s shrill 
little treble ; and even Lil looked up from her book. 

Bernard looked across at Nelly. and met her eyes 
with an amused smile; the colour had eome to her 
face. 
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“Cousin Bernard, please stop this nonsense. Don’t 
let them make you say what is not true.” 

“ They shall not, Nelly.—Listen, you three mischief- 
mongers: I like Nelly better than I do Eva. Will 
that suit you?” 

And, strange to say, he meant it, though ten minutes 
before even he would scarcely have known it himself. 

Connie honourably kept her promise, and the result 
was a greater amount of peace and quietness for the 
time. 

Insensibly, all four drifted into the habit of ap- 
pealing to Mr. Mayne when educational difficulties 
arose ; and the ease with which he took up the posi- 
tion of referee surprised even himself. 

The fact was that he had a natural liking for a 
family life, with all its small passing interests, and 
this was the first time in which he had found himself 
treated as an intimate relation and friend. During 
his former visit he had been more of a guest. 

No doubt he had gone through the usual young 
man’s experie ices ; but his instincts tended to virtue, 
not vice, and he was a little tired of the unsettled 
wandering life he had lived with his father and 
mother for some years now. 

Visions of the old oak-panelled rooms in his Sussex 
home, enlivened by the presence of his lively young 
cousins, came to him at times, to be dwelt on with 
pleasure. Now and then he told them of the home 
he was so fond of, and all the delights of gardens 
and farmyard, and was surprised by the amount they 
already knew on the subject. 

“Nelly has often told us about it all, and the 
peacock that was called Tom and ate mouldy old 
pieces of bread. Is he alive still?” 

Nelly, listening, asked questions, too. It was so 
pleasant to hear all about it again. 

Though she had deposed him as her ideal, still 
those words of Bernard's had left a certain feeling 
of warmth about her heart. She half doubted their 
truth—he could scarcely like her really better than 
he did Eva—still, unconsciously they had sown a seed 
in her heart that might, later on, develop into a far 
different feeling from the romantic liking and ad- 
miration of the years gone by. At present it lay 
dormant, but any day, at a sign or word of Bernard 
Mayne’s, uttered unconsciously by him, maybe, all 
the latent love and devotion of Nelly Drayton’s 
woman’s heart might wake into life, for him to take 
or leave, as he chose. 

Meanwhile. she was finding life rather brighter 
than usual. though over her was hanging a great 
trouble and anxiety. 

Of course Mr. Mayne could not keep away entirely 
from the business he had come to settle. The big, 
hitherto very much neglected, factory that he had 
lately inherited from the uncle, whose death Arthur, 
since his cousin’s unfortunate fall, no longer looked 
upon in the light of a special providence, had to be 
got into fresh working order, and there were other 
matters to see to, as the house in which the old man 
had lived was his too. 

Of course walking the five miles was entirely out 
of the question, and though there was a station near, 
the bother of getting in and out of cabs and railway 





carriages made it almost as difficult : it followed that 
it became necessary to drive both ways. 

To do so, Bernard had to pass through a part of 
the town little frequented by the better classes of the 
population, along a street of poorish shops and houses, 
from which branched off numerous narrow roads 
poorer still, and passages leading to what were in 
fact the back slums of the town. 

Usually, he had papers or books with him to shorten 
the tedious hour it took to reach his destination, but 
one Saturday afternoon, having finished all his avail. 
able literature, he was idly gazing round him, when, 
to his great surprise, he caught sight of a figure that 
was uncommonly like Bob Drayton coming up one of 
the narrow passages. 

Very much astonished, he managed to make sure 

















‘*The girl stood under the gas-lamp, . . her face 
deadly white.’”’—p. 746, 























that it was indeed Bob, and not alone! Walking by 
his side, her hand drawn through his arm, was what 
could only be described as “a young person,” very 
gorgeously got up in what was evidently her Sunday 
pest, and it seemed to the unseen spectator that about 
her was an unmistakable air of proprietorship. 

Now, Mr. Mayne had not, from the first, taken 
much to Bob. He had thought him a conceited 
young fellow, with very little in him; and he, more 
than once, had felt a momentary idea that his doings 
during the evenings he almost invariably spent out 
—it was supposed with his friends amongst his 
fellow-clerks at the bank—would not bear investi- 
gation; but he had not given much thought to the 
matter, and his slight suspicions, such as they were, 
had taken another form; as he knew, from what 
Bob himself had told him, that he was fond of card- 
playing. 

The rest of the drive Mr. Mayne spent in wondering 
what was his best course to pursue. Should he speak 
to Mr. Drayton or warn Nelly? or perhaps try and 
get at Bob himself? 

The first alternative seemed the best and most 
natural ; but he knew enough of his host to be well 
aware that, with every intention of fulfilling his 
parental duties, yet he was not in touch with most of 
his children. Nelly was the only one who possessed 
his confidence in any degree, but Bernard had no idea 
if even with her he ever discussed her brothers and 
sisters, 

Not for one moment did he imagine an appeal to 
Mrs. Drayton feasible, and he shrank from speaking 
to Nelly herself, for she had been looking pale and 
worried for the last two days. It spoke volumes as 
to his altered feelings for the girl, the fact that he 
had actually noticed how she looked ; but he was quite 
unconscious of it. 

There remained, then, nothing to do but to try and 
speak to Bob himself. He made up his mind to find 
an opportunity as soon as possible, and then put the 
matter aside till the time came. 

That evening, there seemed a cloud over the whole 
family. 

Connie actually did not contradict him once during 
dinner. Lil ate hers in absolute silence. There was 
a look in Nelly’s eyes as though tears were not un- 
known to them. Arthur had gone to the Town Hall 
with a school friend and his family, and Bob did not 
appear at all. He had gone to see a football match 
at a town ten miles off, and expected to stay and dine 
with some fellows there. 

That was the answer Bernard got when he asked 
what had become of him. 

After dinner, in response to a message from Mrs. 
Drayton, Bernard went up to sit with her for an hour 
or more, 

Coming down again to the schoolroom, he found 
Connie and Lil sitting over the fire talking fast. 

He was aware that they stopped dead at his en- 
trance, and would have gone away again, but he 
really wanted to know if anything was the matter, 
80 came forward and took his usual chair. 

“Are you talking secrets, you two? Shall I be de 
trop?” 
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“No; we thought it was Nelly. I was afraid it 
was she coming in.” 

“What about Nelly? Is there anything the matter? 
Why were you all so glum at dinner?” 

“Only that father has been scolding her to-day, and 
it was not her fault. It is horrid—unfair! She was 
so kind, and she spends so little on herself. But I 
forget. I am talking of her, and I promised I would 
not. J——” 

“Never mind your promise, Connie. I want to know 
——that is, unless you think Nelly would rather I should 
not. Has she been spending too much? Is it that?” 

“Oh no! she never does that. It is Eva, and those 
horrid bills of hers !” 

“Eva! What has she to do with it?” 

“She wanted a lot of things to go away with— 
shoes, and hats, and bonnets, you know. And she 
never paid some bills she owed to some of the shops 
here, but bought the things, and now the bills have 
come, and father opened one by accident. Nelly 
meant to pay them out of her own money if she could, 
because she knows how much he hates us to have 
bills for anything.” 

* Well, but why should he be angry or scold Nelly?” 

“He says she ought to have prevented Eva from 
doing it—as if she would ever listen to a word Nelly 
says—and it’s a shame to scold her and make her 
unhappy when she works so hard, and writes his 
horrid old book for him every evening. I daresay 
she won’t like me telling you, but I don’t care !” 

“T will not tell her I know, then it won’t matter,” 
said Bernard, feeling pretty sure that Connie was 
right so far ; then he asked if Bob had come in. 

“No; he said most likely he should not be back till 
Sunday evening,” Lil answered. 

It was tiresome. Mr. Mayne would have liked to 
get that interview over if possible ; but as it was not. 
he set to work to cheer the two depressed maidens, 
and with such success that Nelly, coming in, was 
greeted by the sound of gay laughter, in which, after 
a bit, she too, was persuaded to join. 

Sunday passed much as usual. No one seemed sur- 
prised that Bob did not turn up; in fact, his absence 
was somewhat of a relief, so much of his conversation 
was usually of the grumbling kind. 

Connie and Lil, tired with their teaching, went 
early to bed. 

Bernard spent an hour or two with Mr. Drayton, 
then, with the assistance of two sticks, hobbled back 
into the schoolroom, where he found Nelly sitting 
over the fire alone, waiting for Bob. He sat down, 
put his foot up on the sofa, and began to talk. It 
was almost the first time he had been alone with her, 
and the book in her hand, “ Aurora Leigh,” gave 
him a subject to begin upon at once. Of course, 
they did not agree; as a rule, it is not a poem men 
and women think alike on, and they were in the 
middle of a strong discussion when the front-door 
bell was rung loudly, as though by someone jumping 
at the handle. 

“There is Bob at last!” Nelly said, and she went 
to the door. 

Bernard heard her open it, then there was a short 
colloquy with someone—not Bob, certainly, for it was 
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au uumistakable small boy’s voice, with a strong 
north-country accent. The door closed at last, but 
Nelly did not come back. 

What did it mean? Had she by chance shut herself 
out by accident 

Bernard listened a moment or two, then hearing no 
sound, he took his stick and made his way slowly to 
the door. 

“Nelly! What isit? What is the matter?” 

The girl stood under the gas-lamp in the middle of 
the hall. her face deadly white, a sheet of paper in 
her hand. 

At the sound of Bernard's voice, she turned towards 
him, but her eyes looked dazed, as though she did not 
know what she was doing. 

Was she going to faint? was his thought as he tried 
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to reach her, but with a desperate effort Nelly re. 
covered herself. 

“No, no! you will fall!” and she caught him by 
the arm, drawing him back to the table. 

Leaning against it, he put his other hand on her 
shoulder. 

“What is it, Nelly? What has frightened you? 
tell me! Let me help you if I can!” 

She looked at him with quivering lips. 

Could he help her? He was a man at least—she 
felt instinctively that he was to be trusted. And this 
was a matter she, a woman—a girl only, in fact— 
could not possibly cope with. 

‘Read this!” she said, and put the paper into his 
hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


AvueustT 20TH. ST. PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


To read—Acts xxiv. 10—25. 
Golden Text--1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


NTRODUCTION. Our 
last lesson left St. Paul on 
the castle stairs at Jeru- 
salem, about to address the 
multitude. They listened 
eagerly while he_ told 
them the story of his con- 
version to the faith of 
Jesus Christ ; but when 
he told them he was to 
preach to Gentiles they 

became much excited. The 

Roman captain delivered him, 

and the next day had him 

brought before the Jewish 

Sanhedrim of seventy-two 

elders for trial ; but they were divided about him, 

the Pharisees taking his part (xxiii. 9). After- 
wards, a plot of the Jews against his life being 
discovered, the chief captain sent him, guarded by 

270 soldiers, to be tried by Felix, the Governor, at 

Cwsarea. Hither came the High Priest and elders, 

and the Apostle’s trial began. The Jews made 

three distinct charges against him. To-day’s lesson 
tells how he defended himself. 
I. THE DEFENCE. (10—21.) There were three 

charges made by Tertullus the orator (ver. 1). 

1. Rebellion (ver. 5). Inciting Jews to rebel 
against the Romans. 

Answer: Only twelve days have passed since he 
went to Jerusalem ; of these he had been in custody 
at least nine, 





He challenges them to prove a single act of 
sedition committed by him. 

There had been no disputes, crowds, or disturb- 
ances at Jerusalem. 

Statements without proof are valueless. 

2. Heresy—being ringleader of sect of Nazarenes, 

Answer: He worships the God of his fathers, 

He accepts the sacred writings of the Jews, 

He believes, as they do, in the Resurrection, 

He tries to do his duty both to God and man, 

What heresy is there in this ? 

3. Sacrilege—profaning the Temple (ver. 6). 

Answer : He went to the Temple to worship. 

He took alms for poor and offerings for ‘Temple. 

He was performing a Jewish ceremonial when 
arrested—fulfilling a religious vow. 

There was no multitude or tumult. 

Similarly before the Jewish Council there was 
no division, except as concerning the Resurrection 
(xxiii. 6, 7). 

So he is willing and able to meet all the charges. 

II. THE REsuLT. Felix must decide something. 

He cannot condemn him on the evidence. 

Nor does he like to release him altogether. 

For sedition was a very serious charge. 

So he puts him in care of a centurion. 

He is placed in military custody—d.e., with right 
hand bound to left hand of a soldier. 

Allowed to receive visits from friends. 

But when Drusilla, his wife, has come—she being 
a Jewess—he sends for Paul and listens to him 
again concerning this faith in Christ. 

What did he preach about ? 

Righteousness. Duty towards God. 

Temperance. Felix was a murderer and adul- 
terer. 
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Judgnent. A final day of reckoning will come. 

Felix trembled, but did not repent. 

He put off till a more convenient time. 

LEssONS. 1. An ambition for all—a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man. 

2, A time for all. Now is the day of salvation. 

3. A future for all. God shall call thee to judg- 
ment, 


AUGUST 27TH. ST. PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 
To read—-Acts xxvi. 19—32. Golden Text—1 Cor. 
t. 24. 

INTRODUCTION. Felix the Governor kept St. Paul 
a prisoner for two years at Cesarea. Festus, his 
successor, was appealed to by the Jews to bring him 
again to be tried by the Sanhedrim, meaning to kill 
him by the way (xxv. 3); but he bade them come 
and make their charges at Caesarea. This they did, 
but could prove nothing (xxv. 7). Festus then 
asked the Apostle if he was willing to be tried at 
Jerusalem ; but he at once refused, and appealed, 
as a Roman free citizen, to the Emperor Augustus 
Cesar (xxv. 21). So he remained a prisoner. 
Afterwards, when King Agrippa II. (son of Agrippa 
eaten by worms, xii. 23) paid Festus a visit, he told 
him about St. Paul and brought him before him 
(xxv. 23). The Apostle told the story of his con- 
version and how Christ had sent him to preach to 
the Gentiles (xxvi. 17). Here to-day’s lesson 
begins. 

I. THE APOSTLE’Ss WORK. (19—23.) 

Christ in a heavenly vision called him. 

How could he possibly disobey ? 

The extent of his work, First to the Jews. 

For so Christ commanded. (St. Luke xxiv. 47.) 

Then to the Gentiles in Syria and Asia Minor. 

Then crossed over to Philippi in Europe (xvi. 11). 

Travelled over the greater part of Greece. 

The subject of his preaching—to all alike. 

Repentance towards God shown by works. 

Faith in Christ, a suffering and risen Saviour (23). 

The persecution he met with, always from Jews. 

Stoned at Lystra (xiv. 19), mobbed at Jerusalem. 

The help he received. Deliverance at Philippi 
(xvi. 26). 

A vision and encouragement at Corinth (xviii. 9). 

Special miracles at Ephesus (xix. 11). 

Deliverance from mob at Jerusalem (xxi. 32). 

Another vision at Jerusalem (xxiii. 11). 

II. THe Kinoa’s FEELINGS. (24—32.) 
interrupts, 

All this about visions, and prophecies, and a 
crucified man risen again, sounds like ravings of a 
madman, 

St. Paul appeals 
Judaism, 

He had read the Jewish Scriptures. 

He had heard of Christ’s life and death. 

These things had all been done openly. 

Will he not believe and accept Christ himself ? 
What does Agrippa answer ? 


To obey. 


Festus 


to Agrippa—familiar with 
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He is almost, but not quite, persuaded. 

It is too soon to expect him to be a Christian. 

St. Paul assures him of his prayers. 

He prays that all these royal personages may be 
Christians, only without his sufferings. 

The assembly ends. The prisoner is removed. 

Festus and Agrippa agree as to his innocence. 

But he must be sent to Rome to Czesar. 

Lessons. 1. God calls all to work. 
what wilt Thon have me to do?” 

2. God calls all to repent. 
hearts.” 

3. Delay is dangerous. 
be angry, and so ye perish.” 


“ Lord, 
“Harden not your 


“Kiss the Son, lest He 


SEPTEMBER 3RD. Sr. PAUL SHIPWRECKED. 


To read—Acts xxvii. 30—44. Golden Text—Ps. 
alvi, 1. 
INTRODUCTION. St. Paul, having appealed to 


Cesar, had to be sent to Rome for trial. He was 
sent from Cesarea under charge of Julius, a Roman 
centurion, in a vessel bound for Adramyttium, near 
Troas. His friends, St. Luke and Aristarchus, were 
with him. After passing Cyprus on the north, they 
reached Myra, a seaport of Lycia, south coast of 
Asia Minor. Here they were transferred to a large 
corn-ship from Alexandria, going to Italy. Troubles 
soon began. First contrary winds, and then a 
furious tempest. The ship was lightened, the main- 
yard and rigging were thrown overboard, but, the 
storm continuing, the ship drifted a fortnight at the 
mercy of the waves; but the prisoner was not 
afraid. God assured him by an angel that he and 
all the 276 persons in the ship would be saved, 
though the ship itself would be wrecked. 

I. Hope. (30—38.) Realise the position. 

A large wooden vessel without sails or rudder. 

Been tossing about fourteen days in Adriatic Sea. 

Soundings gave a depth of fifteen fathoms (28). 

Four anchors had been cast out of the stern. 

All on board were awake and longing for day. 

The crew, having seized the boat, attempt escape. 

Are prevented by the centurion and sailors. 

Now the prisoner encourages all to hope. 

He assures them that all on board will be saved. 

He sets an example of taking food. 

And bears witness of God by giving thanks. 

Hope, joy, and thankfulness animate all. 

Then they further lighten the ship and wait. 

Lessons. 1. “ What time I am afraid, I will put 
my trust in Him.” 

2. “‘Saw I never the righteous forsaken.” 

II. SAFETY. (39—44.) Daylight breaks. 

They know not the land, but they see a creek. 

The anchors are cut and a sail is hoisted. 

The ship is steered for the creek, but is stranded 
on the shore. The fore-part is embedded in sand. 
The stern dashed to pieces by the waves. 

Soldiers advise killing the prisoners, as they will 
be held responsible for their safety. 
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But the centurion wishes to save St. Paul. 

He remembers his faith, courage, prayers. 

So he orders all to cast themselves into the sea. 

And all are saved one way or another. 

Lessons. 1. “ Even the hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” 

2. “The fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,” 

3. “ Fear Him, ye saints, and ye will then 

Have nothing else to fear ; 


Make you His service your delight ; 
Your wants shall be His care.” 


SEPTEMBER 10TH. St. PAUL AT ROME. 
To read—Acts xaviti. 20—31. Golden Text—Rom. 
i. 16. 

INTRODUCTION. All being safe on the island of 
Malta, the fishermen and peasants were most kind 
to them. Several miracles were worked by the 
Apostle, among which was the curing of the 
Governor from a fever. After three months, they 
set sail for Italy, laden with presents from the 
grateful people. Having landed at Puteoli, they 
proceeded by land to Rome, being met on their 
way by brethren at “ Appii Forum” and “The 
Three Taverns.” On arrival at Rome, St. Paul was 
allowed to live in his own hired house with the 
soldier to whom he was fastened. He at once called 
the chief of the Jews together, and told them the 
reason of his coming to Rome. 

I. THE GOSPEL PREACHED. 

The audience. Heads of Jewish families. 

The preacher. Paul, an apostle sent by Christ. 

But now a prisoner for the cause of Jesus Christ. 

In chains for the Hope of Israel, ¢.e., the Prince 
and Saviour born to set men free. 

The subjects. 1. The Kingdom of God on earth. 

Christ is the Head and Governor (Ps. xxii. 28). 


(20—24.) Notice— 
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There shall be in it constant peace (Is. ii, 4), 

His reign to be one of righteousness (Is. ix, 6, 7). 

Admission is by water and the Holy Ghost (gt, 
John iii. 5). 

For a time good and bad will be mixed (St, Matt, 
xiii. 30). g 

But there will be a final separation (St. Matt. 
xiii. 49). 

2. Jesus of Nazareth is the expected Messiah. 

Born in Bethlehem as foretold (Micah v. 2), 

Prophesied of as a suffering Saviour (Is. liii. 3), 

A prophet like unto Moses (Deut. xviii. 15). 

The result. Some believed, some rejected, 

II. THE PEOPLE WARNED. (25—29.) 

This solemn day of teaching came to an end, 

St. Paul’s last words were of solemn warning. 

The truth had been plainly set before them. 

Unbelief could only be the result of stubbornness, 

They wished not to believe, therefore would not. 

Then God blinded their eyes not to see the truth. 

As was foretold long before by Isaiah (vi. 9). 

Salvation rejected by them would be accepted by 
the Gentiles. God’s word can never be in vain. 

III, St. PAuL’s LIFE. (30, 31.) Two years at 
Rome. 

A prisoner in his own house chained to a soldier. 

But spending a quiet, useful life. 

Teaching all who would come to him. 

Writing letters to Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and Philemon. 

Winning converts even in Emperor's household 
(Phil. iv. 22). 

Thus ends the story of his life and work on earth. 

Lessons. 1. The Lord is King. What are we 
doing to extend His Kingdom ? 

2. Christ is the Saviour. Are our sins forgiven! 

3. “To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts.” 
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VY HE demolition of “ Fetter Lane Chapel” will 
hardly be regretted upon wsthetic grounds. 
Judged by the canons of to-day it would be 
considered ugly, dismal, and comfortless ; 

yet it deserves a passing notice, not so much indeed 

on its own account as for the traditions of which it 
is the legitimate heir. 

For although the present building dates only from 
the early part of the last century, and the upper 
gallery, with its curiously recessed roof, is of still 
later date, the ‘“‘Fetter Lane Meeting” was a centre 
of religious and political influence from the early days 
of Independency. Of its earliest history no reliable 
records now remain ; we know, however, that it was in 
existence in 1660, when Dr. Thomas Goodwin, ejected 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, of which he had been 
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OLD DAYS. 
President during the Commonwealth, came hither 
in company with many of his Oxford friends and 
followers—Mr. Thankful Owen, president of St 
John’s College, among the number—-and took tie 
pastoral charge of the congregation which then met 
in a house on the opposite side of Fetter Lane. 
Goodwin was a man of great ability. Born at 
Rollesby in Norfolk in 1600, he entered Christ's 
College, Cambridge, at the early age of thirteen ; re 
moving to Catharine Hall six years later, he was elected 
a Fellow of that Hall, and was afterwards licensed as 
a preacher of the University and lecturer of Trinity 
Church. But his leaning towards Puritanism brought 
him into disfavour with the Bishop of Ely, and he found 
it necessary to resign his lecturership and fellowship 
in 1634, and to take refuge in Holland, where he was 
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FETTER LANE CHAPEL, 


welcomed as a teacher by his fellow Independents 
who had sought in that country the freedom of wor- 
ship which was denied to them in their native land. 
When the Long Parliament began to sit he returned 
to England and gathered a church in the parish of St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, of which church the City 
Temple is the descendant and representative. He 
was @ member of the Westminster Assembly and a 
preacher before Parliament, which appointed him to 
the Presidency of Magdalen by an order dated January, 
1650. Alternately with John Owen of Christ Church 
he preached the Sunday afternoon University Sermons 
during the supremacy of the Puritans ; he was chap- 
lain to, and a personal friend of, the Lord Protector. 
At Fetter Lane he and Thankful Owen continued 
their work in spite of the Conventicle aad Five Mile 
Acts, until their death within a fortnight of each other 
in 1679, They are buried in the same vault in Bunhill 
Fields. 

Stephen Lobb, who succeeded to the pastorate in 1681, 
was a well-known figure at the Court of James II. 
when that monarch was endeavouring, by uniting the 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, to overthrow 
the power of the Anglican Church. One may judge 
of the earnestness of the religious life of his day from 
the fact that a congregation assembled Sunday after 
Sunday at five in the morning to hear lectures which 
were delivered in rotation by Lobb and five other Lon- 
don ministers. The next pastor was Benoni Rowe. 
son of the John Rowe who had conducted the Puritan 
services in Westminster Abbey in Cromwell's time, 


and himself a celebrated preacher ; to him, again, suc- 
ceeded Thomas Bradbury, formerly of Stepney, an 
open and powerful advocate of the House of Hanover 
and the Protestant Succession in days when that 
advocacy was not without its perils. 

During the riots which attended the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell, Bradbury’s meeting-house was attacked 
and dismantled by the mob which had espoused the 
cause of the Church of England against the Whig 
Government. Bradbury himself made his escape from 
their hands with some difficulty. Several other meet- 
ing-houses were also demolished, as well as Bishop 
Burnet’s Church (St. John’s Parochial Chapel, Clerk- 
enwell), and the rioters were not checked until they 
threatened the Bank of England. After escorting Dr. 
Sacheverell in triumph to his lodgings in the Temple, 
they made a huge bonfire of the furniture of the 
meeting-houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

That Bradbury and other Nonconformists should 
have been very active politicians is not to be wondered 
at when we remember that at that time they were 
threatened with deprivation of the right to hold any 
public office whatever, or even to teach in their own 
schools. Nor can we feel much surprise that the 
death of Queen Anne on the very day when the law 
was to have come into force was regarded by them as 
a providential deliverance. That event occurred on a 
Sunday morning, and the news was communicated to 
Bradbury during the morning service at his chapel 
by a preconcerted signal. Bradbury, walking through 
Smithfield in the morning and meditating on the 
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fresh restrictions which were that day to be laid upon 
him and his co-religionists, had been overtaken by 
Bishop Burnet on his way to.the Court, and informed 
by him of the dangerous illness of the Queen. 
Burnet undertook to apprise his friend of her 
decease by a messenger, who should drop a handker- 
chief from the gallery of the meeting-house. The 
signal was given whilst Bradbury was preaching. 
Concluding his sermon, he fell on his knees and 
prayed—with what fervour we can imagine—for 
King George ; thus giving the first public intimation 
of that change of dynasty which has contributed so 
much towards securing freedom of conscience and 
the cessation of religious intolerance. Bradbury was 
aman of strong opinions, and not slow to give them 
strong utterance. We read that-on one occasion ata 
controversial meeting in Salters’ Hall he concluded his 
speech by crying out, “You who are not afraid: to 
avow the divinity of our Lord, follow me into the 
gallery!” As he ascended the stairs the opposite 
party expressed their disapproval by hissing, where- 
upon he turned upon them with the remark, “I have 
been pleading for Him who bruised the serpent’s 
head ; no wonder that the seed of the serpent should 
hiss !” 

From the time of Stephen Lobb the congregation 
had met in the chapel now occupied by the Moravians, 
which was built about 1672 for Mr. John Turner, 
who had been ejected from the living of Sunbury 
under the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and had dis- 
tinguished himself by his pious and assiduous labours 
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during the awful visitation of the plague. In this 
same chapel- Richard Baxter had for years preached 
the Friday lecture. In 1732, however, the present 
chapel on the west side of Fetter Lane was built, and 
the congregation removed thither. Since that time 
the roll of ministers has included George Burder, the 
founder of the Religious Tract Society ; Caleb Morris, 
a man of extraordinary gifts as a preacher, but of 
habits so erratic that we are told that “for many 
years he has not preached, perhaps, more than once 
in two or three of the Sunday services, and when he 
has, no one, not he himself, could have predicted ; 
and as it has been said of a living potentate that he 
is such a liar you cannot believe even the opposite 
of what he says, so our friend was so irregular you 
could not depend even on his irregularity! But he 
vould teach as few others.” One is scarcely surprised 
to find that his appointment afterwards to the ther 
newly built Eccleston Square Chapel did not tum 
out altogether successfully. 

John Spurgeon, the father of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, also ministered here for some years, from 
1868. Under Mr. Belsher in still later times meetings 
and classes for working men were established, and a 
fresh impetus was given to a canse which was show- 
ing signs of decay ; but the disinteyrating processes 
which have robbed so many City churches of their 
congregations or have occasioned their transference 
to the suburbs could not be arrested, and this church, 
which in its time had played no inconspicuous part, 
may be said to have died a natural death. 





TO YOUNG MEN. 


J. THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D. 


“There is much rubbish "—NeEHemiag iv. 10, 


“NDERSTAND there is nothing 

| whimsical in my selection of this 
text. Not at all. The words are 
here for a purpose, and they are 
eminently suggestive. 

For, remember, we are all 
builders ; or, we ought to be. We 
have every one of us our share of 
work to do in building the temple 

of God; and a man’s life has been utterly thrown 
away if, when it is ended, it is found that he has not 
added so much as one stone to the edifice. 

Some of you, I know, are intent on building up 
a business, building up a fortune, building up a 
reputation ; but if that is all you have before you— 
if that is the supreme aim of your existence—woe 
betide you when you have to give in your account. 

God wants you to build for Him and for eternity ; 
to do your quota in the erection of a spiritual temple 
to Him on earth; to discharge your own measure of 
responsibility in regard to the setting-up of His own 


blessed Kingdom—a Kingdom of “ righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” A duty devolves 
upon every one of you, even the youngest and the 
humblest, in respect to the purification of society, the 
amelioration of sorrow, the spread of knowledge and 
happiness, and the bettering of mankind. 

You have both your own salvation to see to and a 
work of beneficence to accomplish, so that the world 
shall be distinctly a loser when you leave it. 

But everyone will find, no matter how lowly his 
sphere, that, if there is much to be done, there is, first 
of all, not a little to be undone. A great deal has tobe 
cleared away before you can begin to build. Your 
work is negative as well as positive. You will have 
to use the spade before you can use the trowel. It is 
pleasant, no doubt, to see a firm foundation laid. and, 
inch by inch, the solid masonry ascending ; but, first 
of all, there is a preparatory work to be done, for, a8 
the text reminds you, “there is much rubbish.” 

Now, this truth is one that touches your own 
spiritual education and personal welfare, as well as 
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the general interests of Christianity in the world, and 
{ have thought that Nehemiah may suggest to us 
some practical lessons. 

All that we know with any certainty regarding this 
remarkable man is found in this little book of Scrip- 
ture which bears his name. The great work with 
which he must ever be associated was the rebuilding, 
for the first time after their destruction by Nebuzar- 
adan, of the walls and Temple of Jerusalem. 

On our first acquaintance with him he is residing 
in the splendid city of Shushan, in high office as 
cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, King of Persia. Tradition 
tells us that the Persian monarchs divided their time 
between four places of residence, each possessing 
charms and attractions of its own; that the summer 
palace was at Ecbatana, the spring palace at Babylon, 
and. the autumn palace at Persepolis, but that the 
winter palace at Shushan was the most important 
and magnificent of them all. 

The “cup-bearer ” in ancient times was an officer of 
very high rank and influence, and no one was ap- 
pointed to that position who was not in special favour 
with the king. Nehemiah’s life at this time must 
have been one of great luxury and honour. His post 
was full of temptation to idleness and self-indulgence 
and vices of every sort, yet he did not allow it to lead 
him into such sins, nor to forget his own people and 
his father’s house. Though cup-bearer to a heathen 
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Sovereign, he was at heart a servant of the living 
God and a true Jewish patriot. A finer character is 
not portrayed to us upon the page of Scripture. In 
studying that character we are unable to discover a 
single fault. For pure and unselfish patriotism he has 
never been surpassed. Though residing faraway from 
his own land, and holding a position of wealth and 
power at the first court in the world, he remained true 
to the religion of his fathers. fervent in his piety, 
stern in his integrity, and uncompromising in his 
principles. What a noble example to you, young men! 

Not a few of you have left the home of your child- 
hood, where all your surroundings were favourable to 
piety, where the Sabbath was strictly observed, and 
the house of God statedly frequented, and the Bible 
faithfully read, where personal religion was a power- 
ful factor in society, and your whole environment was 
conducive to serious thought, and you have come into 
a new and very different atmosphere, in which world- 
liness and frivolity, and even open ungodliness; pre- 
vail. Are you standing up, like Nehemiah, true to 
the traditions of your early days, brave and consistent 
in your testimony, loyal to the religion of your 
fathers, constant in your waiting upon God? 

But, great as are the temptations of London, you 
are still within reach of Christian privileges, of godly 
society, and of every holy and helpful influence, if 


. you choose to avail yourselves of them. How dif- 


ferent, however, will it be with some of you ere many 
months have gone! My heart warms towards many 
a youth whose lot in life may be cast, at least fora 


few years, in a distant land where the name of Christ 
is scarcely known: and where, unless there is a 
genuine work of grace within the soul, personal 


religion is almost certain to become extinct. My dear 
young brothers, to whatever part of the world you 
may go, see that, like Nehemiah, you remember the 
God of your fathers and reverence His law. As with 
him, too, let the spirit of prayer be interwoven with 
your whole life. : 

This good man took everything straight to God. 
He did not stand on the dignity of prayer. He did 
not wait until he got into his own private apartments : 
even in the banqueting-hall of the heathen king, 
amid all the grandeur and festivity of the court, he 
could lift up his heart to God. 

Nehemiah was very particular, too, about his ob- 
servance of the Fourth Commandment. He who, on 
his return to Jerusalem, was so strict about keeping 
the Sabbath holy, and would not allow the smallest 
piece of worldly business to be transacted on that day, 
would certainly be conscientious in this respect whilst 
an exile in Persia, and devote the day wholly unto 
the Lord. I do not know anything that is a better 
test of a young man’s religious principles than the 
manner in which he spends his Sabbaths. As soon as 
I see a man yield up his Sunday in whole, or in part. 
to business or worldly pleasure, I say he is on the 
down track; for you may as well expect fruit-trees 
to blossom on an iceberg as expect living piety to 
grow without the observance of the day of rest. 

But I must not forget my text. 

Nehemiah’s religion was pre-eminently of a prac- 
tical character. He was as far as possible from being 
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what some persons would call a pious dreamer. “ Ora 
et labora” might have been his motto, for he was not 
less a man of work than a man of prayer. 

Whilst he was living amid all the grandeur and 
luxury of Shushan, it was a constant burden on his 
heart to think of the desolations of his own land, of 
the walls of Jerusalem lying in ruins, the Temple 
broken down, the ordinances of religion neglected, 
and the people sinking into hopeless despair. He 
clearly saw that the one step that would resuscitate 
the nation, revive their spirits, restore their prestige. 
and lay the foundation of their future prosperity, 
was the rebuilding of their beloved and ancient city. 
and to this he resolved to devote his life. Having 
obtained permission of Artaxerxes, and earnestly im- 
plored the blessing of Heaven, he came to Jerusalem 
to enter upon his gigantic task. With all the energy 
of his nature he threw himself into the undertaking, 
and by his inspiring words and exampie so stirred 
up the whole population that, with the exception of 
the Tekoite nobles, they vigorously entered on the 
work. 

Every several tribe and family had their own job 
allotted to them. Each prominent citizen, each house- 
holder, each head of a family, undertook to build 
over against his own house. Thus there was a fair 
division of labour, and all classes united, the lazy 
nobility alone excepted. 

The various trades were well represented in the 
work, Special mention is made in the third chapter 


of the activity of the goldsmiths, and the 
apothecaries, and the merchants, aye, and the 
priests. Yes, and (as the twelfth verse indi. 
cates) even the young ladies put their hands 
to the task ; for we read that Shallum, one of 
the rulers of the city, “and his daughters” 
assisted in repairing the wall. Here, indeed, 
is a fine example to all churches and to all 
social reformers. Let everyone look, first, to 
his own heart and life; then to his own 
house; next, to his own district, street, or 
parish ; after that, to his own church; and 
then to the world at large. Well, in an 
incredibly short time, the walls began to 
emerge from the heaps of débris and dust; 
the gateways were rebuilt; the doors, with 
locks and bars, were hung; and the city 
gave promise of being once more a place of 
strength and of beauty. 

But, oh! the rubbish that had first to be 
cleared out and carried away! “There is 
much rubbish.” 

Now, as I said before, there is a sense in 
which you are all builders, builders for time 
and for eternity. You have to rear the sacred 
edifice of character, to raise the stately struc- 
ture of a life-work that shall be to the glory 
of God: and now is the time to set about the 
work in earnest. 

But in a world like this there is always 
much negative work to be done. It is arduous 
and painful—there is no romance or ¢éelat 
about it—but it is necessary, in order that 
the foundations may be securely laid. The 

slate is scribbled over, and must be cleaned before the 
fair copy be written. 

When God put Adam in Eden He said nothing to 
him about clearing away the weeds and nettles ; there 
was no Dutch hoe put into his hand, for the soil was 
clean, and the first gardener’s instructions were 
simply to “dress the garden, and keep it.” It is very 
different work now. Everywhere weeds and noxious 
growths of all kinds prevail; and, before a man can 
sow his seeds, and plant his flowers. there is a deal of 
stiff and unattractive labour in preparing the ground 
for them. 

This preparatory work may not make any show ; it 
may call forth little admiration and applause ; but 
it is essential. A friend once called upon Michael 
Angelo in his studio whilst he was at work upon 4 
statue. Some weeks after, he called again, and found 
the great sculptor still engaged on the same marble 
figure. 

“ Why, you have done nothing to this statue since I 
called some weeks ago !” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the incomparable genius, “I have. 
I have removed the blemish from that limb, and 
taken away the hard expression from that eye, and 
corrected the defect in that muscle.” 

Well, this was only negative work, but it was 
essential to a successful result. 

“There is much rubbish” of conceits and pre 
judices, and misconceptions and superstitions, and 
delusions of every sort, in the case of most of us, 
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away, at the very commencement of our 
he cleare : 3 


spiritual education. 
The mind has to be liberated from many a pre- 
ion. Some of us have drunk in from our 
earliest days the most erroneous conceptions. It has 
been our trouble from boyhood that we have had to 
unlearn a good many notions which have taken such 
a hold upon us that they warp our judgment to this 
yery hour. Even Luther bitterly complained that 
from his childhood he had been trained to regard 
Jesus Christ as a severe and angry Judge, so that he 
positively trembled at the mention of His name. 
Some impressions and opinions, though incorrect, may 
be harmless in their effect ; but others may throw a 
lifelong blight upon the soul. 

Columbus was firmly persuaded that the world was 
not more than ten or twelve thousand miles in cir- 
eumference. He therefore confidently expected that, 
after sailing about three thousand miles to the west- 
ward, he should touch the of the new 
continent. It was big mistake: but it a 
harmless one, because he pushed forward all the more 
hopefully in the right direction. But, had his mis- 
calculations been on the other side, had he imagined. 
for example, that the earth’s circumference was fifty 
thousand miles, it is probable he would never have 
planned his expedition, and never made his great 
discovery. 

Some of us were early taught—and most unhappily 
taught—to think of God as far, far away from us, as 
aBeing stern, implacable, and delighting in judgment. 
and that impression has done us a world of harm. It 
has discouraged us in 
moments when we were 
ready to arise and go to 
Him; and the first part 
of our spiritual education 
was the unlearning of 
this hideous lie, and the 
discovery that, far 
from delighting in judy- 
ment, “He delighteth in 
mercy,” and that the 
Father's arms are wide 
open to welcome the peni- 
tent prodival home again. 

How often 
amongst persons who 
might be supposed to 
know better, do I find the 
unscriptural notion that 
the afflictions that come 
to God's people are 
punishments for their 
sins ; whereas all that is 
penal Christ has Himself 
bome for them; and 
these trials are but the 
discipline of a Father's 
love, 
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You may see many a 
curious ~wind-vane in 
country villages, but few 
are more noticeable than 
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one which a pious cottar set up by the gable of his 
thatched dwelling, for on it were these words cut out: 
“Gop Is LOVE.” 

“Do you mean to imply,” said a neighbour, “that 
God’s love is fickle as the wind?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the other ; “ what I mean is this, 
that whichever way the wind blows, it is all ordered 
by a loving God.” 

Well, but some time after, sickness and death 
entered that dwelling, and, on the back of them, 
poverty too; and the same neighbour, looking in, 
remarked — 

“ Ah, friend, the wind 's in the east with you now.” 

“Yes, it is,” was the answer, “ but it’s blowing in 
love all the same— 

‘** We cannot always trace the way, 

Where Thou, our gracious Lord, dost move ; 
ut we can always surely say, 


That. Thou art love.’ ” 


Now there is another use I would make of our 
subject. When Sanballat and other enemies of the 
Jews saw them attempting to build the wall, the 
effort seemed to them hopeless, ridiculous ; they 
laughed at them, and said (see second verse of this 
chapter): “Will they revive the stones out of the 
heaps of the rubbish?” The whole place was so full 
of dirt and ruin, piled up in masses, that it seemed 
out of the question to get at the foundations and raise 
a sightly edifice. 

And yet, through faith, and prayer. and zeal, and 
courage, and dauntless perseverance, it was done. | 
daresay the sight of that rubbish occasioned many a sigh. 


a ten-pound note into his father’s hand.”—p. 754. 
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After hundreds of cartloads had b.en removed, it 
appeared nearly as great as ever. But at last an im- 
pression was made, and the builders were encouraged 
to work on. So, the obstacles to your living outa 
genuine Christian life are seemingly insurmountable. 
A thousand things block the way. Your surround- 
ings, your associations, your companionships, your 
amusements, your habits ; all are antagonistic to godli- 
ness. 

“There is much rubbish.” 

Aye, a man’s very gold and silver may be the 
rubbish that hinders him from building up Christian 
character. 

Like Saul, he is “hid among the stuff.” His one 
thought, from morning to night, is Mammon, “How 
much have I got, and how can I make it more?” 
is his chief daily concern. Ah! pounds, shillings, 
and pence have often blocked up the way to heaven. 

Money may get such a hold upon you that you can 
give your mind to nothing else. 

A rich old man lay a-dving, who yet seemed as if he 
could not die, and with aimless and nervous restless- 
ness his hands kept moving about, opening and 
shutting, and clutching the bedclothes. “What is 
the matter?” asked the physician, turning to the old 
man’s son; “why is he so uneasy ? *—*“T know,” said 
he, “what itis. Every night, before he went to sleep, 
he liked to feel and handle some of his bank-notes.” 

The youth slipped a ten-pound note into his father’s 
hand, and feeling, handling, crumpling it, he died ! 

With others of you, it is worldly pleasures of all 
kinds that are hindering you from laying a good 
foundation against the time to come. The pleasures 
may be innocent enough in themselves, and yet they 
may effectually block up the way to heaven. Thank 
God, I do not believe that any of you go in for the 
coarse and brutalising diversions that were only too 
common some thirty or forty yearsago. If I am not 
much mistaken, you would turn away with loathing 
from the vile dens which were then frequented by 
young men, with their low vulgar abominations. 
Heartily do I rejoice in the improved tone of public 
opinion which would not tolerate the gross excesses 
of a past generation. 
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But rubbish may be obstructive, none the less, 
though it does not consist of stinking offal and putrid 
varbage. 

An intense craving for amusement is the feature 
of our time. Everywhere I go, I find that the bulk of 
the people want to be tickled rather than instructed, 

The great demand is for something that will stir a 
laugh. Even the churches are looked to to entertain 
as well as edify. Games, athletics, football- and 
cricket-matches, and all sorts of recreations, together 
with amateur theatricals, these are all the rage. Far 
be it from me to condemn innocent amusements in 
moderation ; but there is just a danger of such things 
usurping too large a share of your thought and time; 
and, when I am asked why there is such slow pro- 
gress in the building-up of God’s Church, I am com- 
pelled to answer, “ There is much rubbish.” 

Finally, the obstruction may be in the form of one 
or more besetting sins. 

I have heard the confession from more than one 
young man, “If it were not for such and such a 
vicious habit, I would be a member of the church—I 
would throw myself into Christian work—I would 
assist in the Sunday-school.” What is that but 
saying, “I would help in building up Jerusalem, but 
I can’t, for the heaps of rubbish in the way”? 

Some of our best-intentioned young men, who have 
had a religious up-bringing, are just in this position, 

It is somewhat significant that, of all the Jewish 
families, it was Judah—the most religious and the 
most privileged—that was most discouraged ; for 
our text in full reads thus :—* And Judah said, The 
strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed, and 
there is much rubbish: so that we are not able to 
build the wall.” But God helped them to do it, never- 
theless. Prayer and perseverance triumphed. The 
difficulties were got over. The heaps were cleared 
away. The street was built again, “and the wall, even 
in troublous times.” 

Do not, any of you, despair. Seeking your strength 
beside the Cross, set yourselves with firm determination 
to build up the edifice of a pure and noble Christian 
life, and all the rubbish will be cleared, all the ob- 
stacles to your success will be swept out of the way! 
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BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. AUTHOR OF “PEGGY'S GOLDEN FLEECE,” ETC. 


“Thy love to me was wonderful: passing the love of women.” 






CHAPTER I. 
Y dear fellow, the essence of love is 
selfishness.” 
“How do you make that out?” 
“Because people only love those who 


aN, 
qd SS ) love them! Witness lovers—well, if 


Jill does not reciprocate her Jack’s 
affection, he goes elsewhere, and ten to 
one he calls her an arrant flirt before the year is out. 
Jill is the same. Supposing Jack doesn’t return her 
ardour, s/v¢ marries someone else. or she buries herself 
in polities, and is called a ‘wild woman.’ There is 





nothing purely unselfish and unalloyed in love now-a- 
days; that went out with the hoops and patches, and 
cavalier locks and duelling, of our ancestors. We are 
too deadly respectable, too altogether Powrgevis, in 
our loves and hates now-a-days. We're too ad- 
vanced! Depend upon it, love—love for love’s sake, 
and loving on without return—is nowhere to be found, 
except in novels.” 

He was rather given to airing this kind of cheap 
cynicism, and yet I was fond of Douglas Graham, 
and T had always looked up to him. I knew thata 
certain bitterness lay under his smooth level voiee. 
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That had crept out once or twice lately, and I had 
heard rumours of a love-story which I thought ac- 
counted for it. 

Graham was an artist, with just enough private 
income to make him independent of art, and he was 
succeeding pretty well. His pictures of a certain 
class sold well—bits of sea, and rock, and sand, with a 
flight of sea-gulls splashing down on the water or 
wheeling their white wings in a circle, a gate leading 
into a muir, the remains of an old wreck amongst 
tough grasses on the sand-banks ; and he had wona 
name as arising man. And it was said that a certain 
fair young American had promised to marry him, and 
that the date of the wedding had been fixed, when the 
appearance of a rich countryman of her own on the 
scene changed the aspect of affairs. She married Mr. 
G. P. S. Anstell, and I had a letter from Douglas 
asking me to accompany him for a month’s painting 
to the Island of Arran, Scotland. I went with much 
pleasure, and we had painted busily: I a humble 
amateur, in an amateur’s easy way, and Douglas 
steadily and brilliantly. I think he was trying to 
forget his wound in work, and it was only now and 
then that any bitterness crept out. But I could see it 
there. He was changed, and hardened, and unhappy, 
and I did not bless the cruel hand that had “ turned a 
wholesome heart to gall,” and robbed me of the old 
sunny-hearted man. 

We were walking by the beach as Graham spoke, 
and it was a lovely evening in June. We were living 
on the west side of the island, and before us now was 
Machrie Bay and the lovely broken line of the Mull of 
Cantire, and the time was sunset. I am not at all 
good at description, and I never yet read the descrip- 
tion of a sunset that did not make me think of a 
lithograph ; but I remember that the red light came 
to us in a pathway across the sea, and that the moun- 
tains which guarded the beach seemed to have grown 
distant, and solemn, and mysterious. A line of caves 
cutting into the red rock of the district was at our 
left, and we were making our way to see King Robert 
the Bruce's Cave, when, as I paused now, a voice 
hailed me from the shadows behind— 

“Would ye be so kind as to tell me the time?” 

Graham was gazing gloomily across the shining 
path which seemed to follow and entice us to tread it, 
and I looked round, at first seeing nothing. Then I 
made out an odd figure—a woman’s—in a curious 
medley of raiment, who was looking at me keenly as 
she leant upon a stick. I wish I could show you her 
picture as she stood there. She wore an old red skirt 
which had once evidently been gorgeous, and which 
still retained a grotesque panel of satin, very much 
frayed, on one side; above this was a white dimity 
“bed-jacket,” and a man’s coat was tied by its sleeves 
round her neck. Her feet were bare, and her sun- 
burnt arms and hands were like a man’s, as strong 
and supple, and as large. She was looking at me 
patiently and inquiringly. It was a nice face, keen 
and rather clever, with handsome brown eyes, very 
resolute and calm, and strong kindly lips, but her hair 
was rough and matted, and she was burnt as brown as 
aberry. A gipsy, I thought; and then I looked back 
as I told her the time, and saw that she had emerged 
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from a cave before which were an old barrel and a 
strip of exceedingly dirty canvas. .There were pretty 
caves to be seen, and dry ones too, and I could not 
think why she had chosen this particular opening in 
the rocks, which seemed as wet as cave could well be. 
Water dripped from the sides, and meandered slowly 
down the muddy path towards us, and the woman's 
feet looked red and cold. 

“Do you live in yonder cave?” I asked abruptly. 
“Why don’t you go to King Robert's? Itis large and 
quite dry.” 

She answered in a high-pitched Highland voice, 
“ Because there will be a great many tinkers there ; 
and it is not private at all.” 

Private! Well, I thought I would rather let the 
privacy go, and secure the dry dwelling. ‘And 
what do you do?” 

Idon't know that she altogether resented my 
questions, but she answered half-impatiently, “We 
sell dishes. It is my husband and I who live here, 
and my husband he was a soldier, and soldiers are all 
foolish ; and my husband, he will be a little foolish too. 
Just now he is away, and I have not seen him since 
Thursday. I gather whelks on the rocks, and I sell 
them, but I am lame, from a fall from the rocks—it 
is just black and blue that I am, and I am not able to 
stoop. I cannot rise when I stoop.” 

Was this a hint? She must be horribly poor, 
and yet, somehow, I scarcely liked to offer her 
money. 

“ And your husband is a soldier?” 

“He was ; and my son is a soldier just now.” 

Her eyes suddenly changed then: they grew gentle 
and proud, and they shone softly and oddly from the 
curious rough face. 

“ He has not seen me for years,” she said confiden- 
tially, and rather dropping her voice, “ for his father is 
apt to be foolish, and it would vex Colin, and I will 
not let him come here. I say we are ferry comfort- 
able, but that we are out all day, and I put him off, 
and put him off; and I will not let him send money, 
for his father would only be foolish with it, and Colin 
would save! He is yonder just now at Campbelltown, 
and he is staying with his aunt, and he does not know 
at all that I am here. He is a ferry good son, is 
Colin, but it would never do at all that he should come 
here.” 

I listened amazed, and then I nodded good-evening, 
and passed on. I really dared not offer her money, 
and yet I determined to see her again. 

Graham was walking on rapidly, and he looked 
up as I approached. “Women arc rum creatures, 
after all! You might as well try to fathém the 
mysteries of the sea’s mood as fathom a woman's 
mind !” 

“ Or her love!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “This woman must be 
a fool! I know her story. Her husband beats her 
horribly ! She did not fall off the rock; he beat her 
or pushed her off, and she stops with him and slaves 
for him !” 

“ And yet you say love is all selfish!” 

He did not seem to hear me, and we walked on 
without speaking. 
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CHAPTER II. 
I saw the “cave-woman,” as we called her, once or 
twice after this, and I managed to present her with a 
little tea—‘“a new kind,” I said—and I brought her 
some liniment for her bruises. The husband had not 
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And when I asked her why she did not change her 
abode, she looked at me almost angrily. “ Becanse I 
do not chodse to change it! Damp? It is not damp! 
A little water does not matter ; and I light a fire, Ang 
my husband knows this cave. When he comes back, 


“IT saw something black and dark.”—p. 757, 


returned, and there had been dreadful rain, and storms 
of thunder and lightning. It made me shiver to 
think of the woman in her wet cave, the sea lashing 
at her feet, and water dripping at her left. Once, 
after a peculiarly awful thunderstorm, I asked her 
suddenly if she was not afraid, and she answered so 
calmly that I stood abashed. 

“Why should I be afraid ? God will be as near me 
in that cave as He is near you in the house! Iam not 
afraid of God.” 


tired and wet, he does not want to go seeking for 
me.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

“T do not know. He is foolish. 
foolish.” 

And that was all. I passed, on an average, once a 
week, and she was always the same—patient, resolute, 
apparently happy enough. She was not so lame now, 
and she sold more whelks. The people round Machrie 
Bay all told me her husband beat her in his drunken 
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fits, and that he was generally drunk. And then I 
saw her for the last time. 

It was a gorgeous evening, and I had made Graham 
come out. He had been sitting moping, and that 
day, I knew, he had seen fer name as having been 
presented at Court by the Dowager Countess of some- 
thing—I forget what—and there was a long account 
of her diamonds. I wished she and her diamonds 
were at the bottom of the sea ; and Douglas had spoken 
idly of going to India to shoot big game. It seemed 
to 1 more than likely, if he went on like this, that 
he would end by shooting himself. 

Well, we walked down by the sea as usual, and [| 
had put some tea in my pocket for the cave-woman. 
Last time she had even shown me the interior of the 
dwelling, and it made me shiver, and I had seen a 
little screw of paper with some tea in it on a rude 
shelf. 

“My husband will be coming home, and I have 
kept him 2 little. He will be ferry fond of good tea,” 
she said, and I wondered. I thought if I were she, I 
would let him want. But then, I am a young man, 
and she was one of those curious beings called 
women! And Emily Carr, Graham's false, cold- 
hearted love. was another! She had accepted a good 
man’s love, and as many presents as he liked to shower 
on her, and had then jilted him; the cave-woman, a 
vessel of so much meaner ware, was beaten and 
deserted, and she kept the cave warm, and all her 
little luxury for the man who beat her! A man’s 
motives and line of action, generally speaking, we 
can understand, but a woman’s—and I can’t help 
saying it—never ! 

We were walking along the rocks, and it was 
growing dusk. The sunset was fadiny. and there 
were long bars of pink light over the hazy grey of 
the sky, and just by the edge of the sea I saw some- 
thing black and dark, where, at a particular spot, the 
sea-weed lay in a tangled brown heap, and the red 
rocks were uncovered. As I looked I said “ Hulloa !” 
sharply. 

“What is it?” 

“I think—the cave-woman! She has fallen!” 

“He has probably done for her at last.” Graham 
said, and then we made our way quickly over the 
tocks to where she lay. As we approached, she 
looked up suddenly. and before I could speak, she 
began in the old abrupt tone— 

“T have fallen and*hurt myself. That is how it 
is, 

Graham knelt down and looked at her: then he 
took me aside, and whispered in my ear, “ Dick, she is 
dying !” 

“Dying?” 

“And no doctor nearer than five miles ! ’ 

“What is that you are saying?” 

“You have hurt your head.” 

“I know; I struck it as I fell—I fell and struck it.” 

How she reiterated the words ! 
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I stooped down and I took her rough brown hands. 
“Ts your husband home?” 

“Yes ; but he was a little—foolish to-night. There 
was somebody who met him, and gave him a dram or 
two. Soldiers are apt to be foolish, except Colin! 
It is their way.” 

Her breathing was very irregular, and her eyes were 
strangely dull and sleepy, but she tried to speak 
again, and I bent to listen. 

“Colin is at Campbelltown, Would you please tell 
him “4 

“What is this?) What are you doing?” 

The newcomer had come up so abruptly that I 
started, and then I saw a soldier in the dress of a 
Highland regiment—a tall and very handsome man, 
who looked at the woman, and then cried out sharply. 
* Mother !” 

She roused and lifted her head, and into her eyes 
there flashed a great joy. 

~Colin!” she said inarticulately, “Colin!” And 
then her head fell back, and her eyes closed. 

She was dead in that moment of pure joy. 

* * * * * * 

We carried her back to our cottage, and on the 
way Colin asked us a few questions. He had seen 
the cave, and he had seen his father lying there tipsy. 
and he was horrified and shocked : he told us he had 
thought she was comfortable enough, and in a warm 
cottage. She had allowed him to believe this, and she 
sent beck his money always. 

No one ever knew how she died. She told us she 
had fallen, and the wound on the back of her head 
might have been caused by a fall. But Graham had 
his views upon the subject, and so had I. We never 
told them to Colin, nor how terrified her eyes had 
looked for a moment as she repeated her asseveration 
about her fall. She feared lest we should suspect her 
And in the morning the husband was 
gone. The cave was empty soon, and my friend and 
I went south, and one day in the studio he told me 
he had given up the idea of going to India. 

“ After all, Dick,” he said, “women are not all 
false and fickle, because one -was! Somehow, that 
woman in Arran taught me a lesson. Hers was a 
love that was wonderful—unselfish, deathless, staunch, 
even when the cold waves were at her dying feet. 
Do you remember when she said, ‘J’ not afraid of 
God’? Somehow. that woman seemed to make 
things straight again for me. She restored the 
balance! David was right, after all: it is a won- 
derful love which * passes the loye of women’! And 
therefore, though one broke my heart. I thought, I'll 
‘mend it handsomely,’ as Sir Walter said, and maybe 
some day it will be as good as new, and—who knows? 
—worth offering again, perhaps, to the girl who will 
be my queen !” 

I went away with a lightened heart, and some day 
I should like to go back to Arran, if only to see one 
lonely grave. 
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2360 are these arrayed in Wife ? 


Words by CuarLes Wesiey, 1745. 
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3. More than conquerors at last, 
Here they find their trials o’er ; 
They have all their sufferings past— 
Hunger now and thirst no more: 
No excessive heat they feel 
From the sun’s directer ray ; 
In a milder clime they dwell, 
Region of eternal day. 





4. He that on the throne doth reign, 
Them the Lamb shall always feed, 
With the tree of life sustain, 
To the living fountains lead : 
He shall all their sorrows chase, 
All their wants at once remove, 
Wipe the tears from every face, 
Fill up every soul with love. 
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CHILDREN 


FACT. 


HAPPY, 


OUR BAND OF HOPE.” 


“*We must cut it short,’ remarked the vicar.”—p. 760. 


EK couldn't quite make up 
our minds what to do. 
We all felt the Sun- 
day -school would be 
strengthened if we car- 
ried our Sunday labour 
of love into the week-day, 
and made the children 
feel we didn’t want to be 
for ever teaching and 
catechising them, but 
wished sometimes to be 
their companions and 
friends. I had an idea 
of a Band of Faith or 
Union of Charity, every member of which should do 
some kind of work or make a contribution of some 
sort to our Society, so that we might be able at the 
end of the season or at Christmas-time to send our 
things to one of the City hospitals. 

The vicar thought we should certainly do something 
ofthe kind. “But the fact is,” he said, as a smile flitted 
over his face, “ we had a scheme of that sort a year or 
two avo, and some of the children got so uppish and 


so exalted in their ideas of their own importance that 
they began to think they could teach their parents ! ” 

Now, the vicar’s wife just listened quietly to what 
we were saying, and then told us how delightful it all 
sounded. She was so pleased we were going to do 
something to make the children happy. “ Would it not 
be rather a good plan,” she said, with just that amount 
of diffidence which lends charm to a suggestion, “ to 
have some evenings to amuse and entertain the child- 
ren and draw them on gently to good deeds! Need 
we call it a Band or a Union? Might we not just 
have some Happy Evenings with the children?” 

All her remarks were so kindly and tactfully made, 
and the appeal to the manly judgment was so grace- 
fully presented, that in the end, whilst all entirely 
accepted her plan, down to the suggestion of the title, 
we felt how clever we were, and how remarkably well 
we had managed. It certainly damped my ardour a 
little when I was talking over the subject with one 
of the first-class boys to hear how he viewed it. 

* Yes,” he said. “it’s time something wasdone. The 
school isn’t as full as it used to be; there’s such a lot 
of competition.” 

Competition—think of that, ye patrons and teachers 
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of Sunday-schouls! If you aren't more earnest in your 
work, you will lose your children through stress of 
that hydra-headed monster, Competition ! 

But there was a solid substratum of fact in the 
remark, nevertheless. The competition for children 
in our neighbourhood ‘s very great; and I know asa 
fact that one red-faced, blue-eyed, innocent lad went to 
no less than three Sunday-school treats last summer. 
(He is only likely to go to two, any way, next year.) 

However, though damped by this painfully matter- 
of-fact remark, I was not entirely disheartened. 

After a pleasant chat with teachers and helpers. we 
issued a notice one Sunday to the effect that we wished 
to have some friendly meetings with our pupils; and 
bright eyes were filled with expectancy, and little 
tongues talked at home and in the street of the coming 
entertainments. 

We invited them to help us to make the evenings 
attractive. And what a response we got! From the 
first to the last evening of the season there was an ever- 
increasing band of little people who wanted to sing, re- 
cite, play the piano or violin, and otherwise assist us. 

Our first evening was typical of those that followed. 

We asked two of our teachers to become a committee 
of selection : one on the boys’ side of the school, one on 
the girls’. They were both ladies, for we found our 
men teachers were generally unable to get down to the 
school in time to hear the rehearsals. 

These two ladies received the offers of help from 
the children, and registered them. They always met 
at the school an hour before the doors opened, and 
had rehearsals of the amateur efforts of 
the aspirants to fame. 

The first evening came at last. The 
vommencement of a new scheme is 
always a rather trying time to its pro- 
moters. Things never seem to go quite 
right, and there is always a danger 
of matters falling flat or ending in a 
catastrophe. The former is perhaps the 
worse of the two ; but on one occasion I 
know of, when the lights were turned 
out by mistake, and a rush was made for 
the doors, it was awkward. 

However, no mishap befell us on this 
eventful evening. The children turned 
up in goodly numbers, and a pretty sight 
it was to see the eager and expectant faces. 

Now, our plan for this particular 
evening was half an hour to be devoted 
to performances by the children and 
three-quarters of an hour's magic-lantern 
entertainment. Commencing at 6.30, the 
place was to be clear by eight o'clock. 

But when we saw the long list of 
recitations and dialogues, and the vocal 
and instrumental music which was set 
forth on the programme, we felt it must 
be a matter of seZvetion, unless we wished 
for an all-night sitting. 

“We must cut it short,” remarked the 
vicar, svtte voce, the spasm of a suppressed 
smile illuminating his dignified features, 
and driving away the lovk of alarm which 
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had first taken possession of him as he viewed the 
long-drawn-out list. And indeed it was a matter of 
sheer necessity. 

Yet the children were so delighted to hear their own 
voices, the audience were so enthusiastic in their re. 
ception of the performers, many of the children were 
so remarkably clever, and things went so well, that we 
felt we might have filled an entire evening with the 
juvenile performances. 

However, we had some good cheer to follow. so the 
vicar made a nice little speech at the end of thirty- 
five minutes, complimenting the déhbutants, congratu. 
lating the school on having such talent to rely upon, 
and stating that in consequence of the success of this 
portion of the entertainment, we would take at the 
next meeting such of the programme as we had not 
been able to get through during the present evening. 

Then we went on to the magic-lantern performance, 
and gave them a thrilling short story and an amusing 
tale in verse, and behold! it was eight o’clock ere we 
had finished. I looked anxiously at the clock as eight 
approached ; but there was no need for anxiety, for 
the children seemed to feel it was a happy occasion; 
and what could one desire more? So followed the 
fortnightly evenings through the season, without 
appearance of weariness or satiety. 

Of course everything was not couleur de rose. Some- 
times the little ones became so elated that they were 
not as quiet as the proverbial mouse ; sometimes, after 
listening to amusing songs, they would forget to observe 
that discreet silence which many people think should 
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“To be continued in our next 


always characterise the young who receive a Sunday- 
school training. Once or twice our lantern would not 
burn as brightly as we desired, and occasionally it 
was so ill-behaved as to smoke. Sometimes the music 
was just a trifle too lengthy ; and the violin was cer- 
tainly not always in time or tune. 

On one occasion a girl presented me with a book of 
about forty pages, all of which she proposed to recite. 
Like Wellington at Waterloo, I wondered what was 
going to be the end of it all, and felt an anxiety 
which was simply oppressive. After going on correctly 
for nearly ten minutes (oh, joy !) the girl hesitated. 
She was then about half-way through. I rose at once, 
complimented her, and said the piece would be “ con- 
tinued in our next.” 

Then, as a wind-up, came in April and May our two 
yreat evenings, on one of which the children occupied 
the whole of the time, and on the other the teachers 
did all the performing. 

I well remember arriving on the children’s evening 
feeling sad and solemn, and wondering if things 
would be very flat. 

There was an air of mystery surrounding the 
school. The wardress refused gravely and with set 
determination to admit the two big boys who gener- 
ally formed my body-guard. These same boys, on 
hearing the refusal. flew round to the end window of 
the school, and tried to play the game of Peeping Tom. 

What could it all mean? TI soon discovered we were 
actually to have special decorations of a most elaborate 
character, and it was with the object of getting a first 
view of these that our usually sedate head-boys had 
become so inconveniently lively. 


The fathers and mothers too came in full force, and 
the evening turned out to be one of the most successful 
in the whole series. Of the teachers’ evening it was 
remarked that they entertained as well as they taught: 
and that was high praise. 

The root and foundation of our scheme in this 
matter has. I think, been to show the children that true 
happiness Jies in giving. Though we did not put it 
in the forefront of our expressed intentions, we have 
always held to the object mentioned at the outset. 

If you could have seen the pile of things that 
crowded our tables just before Christmas, you would, I 
think, have felt we had succeeded. They made three 
nice large parcels for the East London Hospital for 
Children ; and when we read the secretary's letter to 
our children, thanking them for their gifts, and 
telling them of the joy they had given to the suffer- 
ing little ones of the East End, I am sure they felt 
more than repaid. 

For various Work Competitions we have given prizes, 
but on this special occasion the thought of the pleasure 
which our children were giving to their poorer brethren 
was thought by all to be a full and ample reward. 
That the parents might feel a satisfaction in the work 
of their children, we had a special exhibition of the 
articles sent in, to which we invited them. 

Two seasons have gone by, and still our Happy 
Evenings flourish. They have seemed to knit us closer 
together. and to make us feel more entirely one in 
heart and mind. Thus it may be truly said that our 
Happy Evenings with the Children have been happy 


evenings for ourselves. F. J.C. 





“Sometimes the music was just a trifle lengthy.” 








CHAPTER XI. 
Q@T was a bleak Decem- 
C F ber morning. With 
2, << the weary look of 
- . one who has slept 
S but little, Helen Pember- 
ton stood warming herself 
at the smoky sitting-room 
fire, waiting for her 
brothers. 

Marcus was the first 
to appear. “I want to 
speak to you, dear,” she 
said, as they exchanged 
their morning kiss, “about Ted. Ever since he 
caught that bad cold he has been ailing, more or less. 
You must have seen it.” 

“T confess he hasn’t seemed very well. But he 
never complains, and he has gone to his work as 





usual.” 

“No, he never complains,” she repeated, with 
repressed emotion, “ Father never complained, either, 
and he worked almost up to the day of his death. 
But Ted is so thin, and his appetite is so poor, and 
his being always tired is such a bad sign, that I want 
you to take him to see Dr. Marsland to-day.” 

“Must he really go to-day, Nell? Can’t you cure 
him yourself?” asked Marcus, who not unnaturally 
dreaded a long doctor's bill. 

“No; it’s too serious for me now. I have tried Dr. 
Lisle’s cough-mixture, and the safe remedies which 
would cure an ordinary cold ; but it is worse instead of 
better. Don’t let the expense deter you,” she cried, 
with fierce energy; “I'll beg—I’ll steal—I‘ll go 
down on my knees to my employers, if necessary, to 
get money for Ted!” 

To his great disgust, therefore, Ted had to go with 
Marcus to the doctor, who did not say much, but 
ordered him to remain in bed the next morning until 
he came to examine his chest, which an engagement 
at the hospital prevented just then. 

Dr. Marsland, a pleasant young man who had 
bought Dr. Lisle’s practice, paid his promised visit 
next day, after Marcus had gone to the office. When 
he had thoroughly examined his patient, Helen led him 
to the sitting-room, saying, with a resolute air— 

“ Now, doctor, I must know the exact truth. You 
only told half to Marcus yesterday.” 

It was the fact; young Pemberton had been easily 
satisfied with the stock phrases of the physician, but Dr. 
Marsland could see this girl was not to be trifled with. 

“T could not form an accurate opinion until I had 
seen Edgar again. Iam sorry to say both his lungs 
are somewhat affected, and he will need very great 
care. He is not to go back to the office or continue 
his lessons with Mr. Vincent for at least six months. 
He has outgrown his strength, and his daily employ- 
ment and his evening studies yoing on at once have 
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told against him. If he could winterin the south 
France— 

“Ts he so dangerously ill as that?” 

“Don’t distress yourself needlessly, Miss Pemberton. 
He is in no immediate danger, though should he take 
a fresh cold, the consequences might be very serious, 
He is at a critical age, and if he survives this attack, 
will probably do well; but if not sa 

“IT understand,” said Helen briefly. “If care can 
do it, he shall get over it! But I fear our means will 
not allow us to send him abroad.” 

“He is better here for the present, while it ig so 
cold. You might perhaps try Ventnor or Bourne. 
mouth later on. Give him beef-tea, strong soup, 
jelly, cream, chicken-broth—eveérything nourishing he 
can be persuaded to take. I will send some medicine, 
and come again to-morrow. He may get up, but he 
mustn’t go out until this wind changes, or study for 
more than an hour a day.” 

He departed; and Helen, who read between his 
cautious words an anxiety of ill-omen for Ted, had 
perforce to put aside her sorrowful forebodings, and 
consider the old dreadful problem of ways and means. 
It was all very well for the doctor to order jelly and 
invalid delicacies, but how were they to be provided 
out of their narrow income? An expensive journey to 
a watering-place was out of the question, for Ted 
could not go alone, and if she or Marcus accompanied 
him, the family treasury would meanwhile be 
deprived of earnings that were now more than ever 





indispensable. 

Ted, who had a manly boy’s hearty contempt for 
doctors and nostrums, thought all this the height of 
absurdity. As he did not like to relinquish his lessons 
without a word tv Mr. Vincent, Helen suggested that 
she should call upon the master, as Ted might not go 
out. 

Her young brother eagerly assented, and soon she 
was in confabulation with his tutor. 

“I’m glad you have had advice for Edgar, Miss 
Pemberton—very glad. I fear he is physically too 
weak for his great mental gifts. I have repeatedly 
urged him to do less, but he always answered, ‘I must 
work ! There is so much to learn, and so little time to 
learn it in!’ or words to that effect. I never saw 4 
boy so thoroughly possessed with the love of know- 
ledge.” 

“T shall feel grateful to my dying day for all your 
kindness to Ted, Mr. Vincent!” Helen cried, with a 
burst. “The lessons youso generously offered to give 
him have been his greatest pleasure.” 

Restrained from confession by his promise to 
Margaret, the master could only feel uncomfortable 
at this unmerited praise, and was really relieved when 
the grateful sister took her departure. 

“There is so much to learn, and so little time to 
learn itin!” How those words went careering 
through Helen's troubled brain! True. she had often 
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heard Ted say much the same, but without reflecting 
that the words might be unconsciously prophetic. 
Had some subtle instinct warned him that “The night 
cometh, when no man can work?” “So little time!” 
What a strange cry for a boy of fifteen: for, as a rule, 


“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts !”’ 


That night, when Ted had gone to bed, she took 
counsel with Marcus. “If we only had anything 
we could borrow money upon—or sell!” she sighed. 

“Tcan only think of one thing,” he returned, after 
careful consideration : “that deed referring to the 
coal in Pemberton’s Piece. Perhaps I might raise 
something on that.” 

“But no coal has ever been found,” said Helen 
dejectedly. ‘Who would advance anything on a mere 
chance?” 

“I’m afraid, Nell, I know nobody to apply to 
except Arnold Lisle. He has plenty of money, and 
might be willing to help. I shall tell him our cir- 
cumstances.” 

Helen would not discourage Marcus; but privately 
she thourht that kindness from Arnold Lisle was 
about as likely as figs from a thistle. 

Her brother carefully stowed the deed in his pocket 
next morning, and at the first opportunity screwed up 
his courage to request a private interview with 
Arnold, who invariably kept his clerks at a very 
respectful distance. 

But directly he stood in his employer's awful 
presence, Marcus found all his courage oozing away. 
He was always unpleasantly conscious, when in 
company with well-dressed, prosperous Arnold, that 
his boots were patched, his clothes threadbare, that 
he lived in shabby lodgings, and was altogether a 
very contemptible sort of person. 

Stammeringly, he explained that his younger 
brother was seriously ill, and then asked his employer 
to be so good as to read the document he produced. 

Young Lisle complied, raising scornful eyebrows; 
after which, Marcus briefly explained the history of 
Pemberton’s Piece. 

“Well?” said Arnold coldly. 

“Thave to ask a favour, sir—a very great favour,” 
gasped Marcus. “ My right to these coals is the only 
property I possess, and I should be very grateful if 
you would buy it from me.” 

“But you say no coal has ever been found ?” 

“No, sir. But my grandfather understood all these 
things, and always believed it would be. Do not. 
think that what I have asked is only another way of 
begging ; I could not do that. If any coal is found, 
it must be worth a great deal. If I could afford to 
keep this deed, I might be a rich man some day. But 
for Ted's sake I will sell my rights absolutely for a 
hundred pounds.” 

“T may as well spare further discussion, Mr. Pem- 
berton, by saying plainly that I don’t care to risk 
money on the chance that at some remote period coal 
may possibly turn up,” answered Arnold, with scarcely 
veiled contempt. “One branch of my family was 
entirely ruined by investing in worthless mines.” 

“But we are so terribly in want of money !” im- 
Plored Marcus, urged on by the thought of Ted to 
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entreaties he could never have made for himself. “If 
you won’t buy this deed, Mr. Lisle, will you lend me 
fifty pounds on it, and take it as a security until the 
money is refunded? I will work my hardest to pay 
you back.” 

“T am not a professional money-lender, Mr. Pem- 
berton,” returned Arnold, in a crushing tone. “I 
cannot consider any such application. Of course, I’m 
very sorry about your brother. Could you not get 
him into some institution for the relief of such cases?” 

With a swelling heart, Marcus turned away, think- 
ing it was well Helen was not there to hear it coolly 
proposed to send her darling to end his days in a 
hospital. As he reached the door, Arnold called him 
back. 

“TI wish to do what I can for you, Pemberton.” he 
said, with a magnanimous air; “therefore, I will raise 
your salary two shillings a week.” 

Marcus tried to express some feeble thanks, though 
the offer seemed little better than an insult to his 
dire poverty. His heart was full of bitterness as he 
went home. 

“Ted and I have had a visitor,” said Helen. coming 
to meet him with a brighter face than usual. “ Miss 
Margaret Lisle !” 

“Tt’s very condescending of her to come and 
patronise us!”’ answered Marcus, with a quite un- 
wonted ferocity. He was still smarting at the galling 
recollection of his interview with Arnold. 

Helen opened her eyes. 

“Patronise us! Why, Margaret is an angel on 
earth! You know that yourself. Marcus. She has 
got the promise of two more pupils for me after the 
holidays, and has given me the address of some pub- 
lishers of scientific works in London who give a 
fair price for translating foreign text-books into 
English.” 

“You'll be knocking yourself up, Nell, if you 
undertake translating besides all your other work.” 

“Tt is for Ted,” she answered simply; and the 
magic of that name, as usual, silenced all opposition. 
Marcus then recounted the failure of his mission to 
Arnold; but Helen, invigorated by Greta’s gentle 
sympathy, did not take it to heart as he did. 

Margaret, who had long ago noticed a change in 
Ted, which was unobserved by those living constantly 
with him, felt so grieved that at dinner she men- 
tioned it to her assembled family, thinking perhaps 
Gertrude might be induced to take an interest in the 
matter. Save herself, not one of the Lisles had ever 
crossed the Pembertons’ threshold. 

Gertrude listened to her narrative without special 
emotion. 

* Really, do you know, I think it would be a very 
good thing if Edgar Pemberton did not live to grow 
up,” she observed judicially. ‘“ He has ideas absurdly 
above his station, and life can be nothing but dis- 
appointment to him.” 

“Gertrude. how can you be so unfeeling?” re- 
monstrated Margaret indignantly. 

“My dear, I’m not unfeeling. But the boy wants 
to go to Oxford, you know, which, with their small 
means, is ridiculous. No; I’ve seen a good deal more 
of the world than you, and believe me, it’s much 
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happier for poor people's children to die young. It 
saves them so much misery !” 

*But.Gertrude, you forget! Ted Pemberton’s a genius 
—a boy who, if he lives, will certainly be a great man!” 

“All your geese are swans, Greta—always,” put in 
Arnold. “The extraordinary craze you seem to be 
possessed with for these Pembertons quite blinds you 
to common sense. Gertrude is right; there can be 
nothing but misery for young Pemberton if he lives. 
They ‘re so poor they don’t know which way to turn. 
Marcus actually had the impudence to ask me this 
morning to advance a large sum of money on a 
worthless old deed. for which nobody would give 
twopence. Of course, I was not so foolish. But it 
shows what they are, and, no doubt, the next thing 
will be they will try to borrow from you. You'll 
soon find that these people—whom you have taken up 
against my expressed wish, remember—only care for 
what they can get out of you.” 















* As she spoke, Jack skated up.”—p. 760. 


Margaret would not argue in the face of such blind 
prejudice, but sat in choking silence, mentally re. 
solving never to mention the Pembertons again at 
home. The more she saw of the little circle in the 
Friargate, the more she respected them for their 
brave struggle with adversity. Gertrude’s indiffer. 
ence was all the more exasperating because she 
constantly wasted both time and money over the 
most dissolute and worthless vagabonds, whose show 
of piety imposed upon her when she encountered 
them in district visiting. 

It grieved Margaret to hear that the appeal made 
by Marcus to Arnold for money had been refused, 
She knew how proud the Pembertons were, and that 
nothing but the direst necessity would drive them to 
such a step. 

Guessing that her brother's refusal had been harsh, 
she set about compensating for it as well as she could. 
Money it was not in her power to offer, for Arnold 
had the control of all her property, 
except her allowance for dress. Besides, 
she well knew the Pembertons would 
not accept it from her. Never, in all 
their intercourse, did Helen try to bor- 
row even a shilling from her ; so that 
Arnold’s prophecy was completely 
falsified. 

As the family in the Friargate were 
sitting over the fire that night, Mrs. 
Carter came lumbering up-stairs with 
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a large package, deposited at her door with Miss 
Margaret's Lisle’s kind regards. There were some 
pooks for Ted, a tin of dainty invalid biscuits, and 
two bunches of hothouse grapes. While the elders 
looked doubtfully at the material gifts—oh, that 
Pemberton pride !—Ted seized eagerly upon a beauti- 
ful volume of photographs of the most famous ruins 
and localities in Greece. It was privately issued by 
an Exploration Society to which Dr. Lisle had be- 
longed. The boy pored eagerly over the representa- 
tions of the Acropolis and Erechtheum, Ida and 
Parnassus, the Pirzus and Delphi, feeling that it 
was almost as good as going there. Greta’s kindly 
forethought would have been more than rewarded 
by the sight of his happy face. 

“God bless her! * said Helen, with full eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THRE next day was a joyful one to the younger 
members of Bellford society, for it was announced 
that at last the ice would bear. There was a general 
furbishing-up of skates at Queensgate House, and 
Arnold issued his royal commands for an early 
luncheon, after which he would escort his sisters to 
the lake at the Friars. 
Laurel Lodge, to invite Agnes to accompany them. 

Miss Shaftesbury was willing, and before two 
o'clock they were all on the ice. The Friars was the 
fashionable skating ground, being reserved by Mr. 
Ross for his own friends. It was a very gay and 
pretty scene. Even Gertrude had put her church 
embroidery away for once, and come to join the giddy 
throng, and really looked quite handsome as she 
went round the lake hand in hand with Mr, Seymour. 
Arnold and Agnes made another attractive pair, the 
heiress, in her costly furs, looking lovely. 

Though he had no fair lady to whom he could 
exclusively devote himself, Jack 
also in request. Besides helping many ladies with 
their skates, and assisting the beginners to stagger 
awkwardly from one end of the lake to the other, he 
was constantly appealed to to make another hole in 
somebody's strap or tighten somebody's screw. Kneel- 
ing at some lady's feet, his nose red with the cold, 
and clumsily endeavouring to thrust a gimlet into a 


Margaret was despatched to 


was nevertheless 


reluctant strap, he was not nearly so pleasing an 
object as Arnold, gliding by with perfect, if somewhat 
studied, grace. 

“I’m tired,” said Agnes at length decisively to her 
escort, And they took a seat on a rustic bench at the 
margin of the lake. 

“T wish we could have a month of this weather!” 
sighed Arnold enthusiastically. “Will you let me 
teach you to do the outside edge, Miss Shaftesbury ? ” 

“I’m so stupid at anything like that, and I’m 
sure you'd get out of patience. Ohdear! Poor little 
thing | ” 

A small child, evidently on skates for the first time 
in its life, had tumbled down in its rash career, and 
lay there on the ice with its heels in the air, roaring 
lustily, but not daring to try to get up again. 

“Little idiot! Such tiny children have no right 
tobe here, in everybody's way!” said Arnold testily, 
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Without stirring. But as he spoke, Jack skated up, 
set the howling mite on its feet, and guided it up 
and down with kindly encouragement. Agnes watched 
them go by, the child’s face now one broad grin of 
delight. 

“Come, Miss Shaftesbury,” 
out his hand invitingly. 

“Oh, there are the Prescotts; I must go and speak 
to them!” exclaimed the heiress. She skated off to 
join them, Arnold following with what grace he 
could. He found it impossible to renew their téte-a- 
téte until darkness and increasing cold compelled 
them to abandon their pastime. Agnes agreed to 
come home with the Lisles for a cup of tea, and they 
set off, Gertrude leading the way with Mr. Seymour. 
It was pleasant to emerge from the cold into the cosy 


said Arnold, holding 


drawing-room, where the tea-table stood before a 
glorious fire. 
Margaret, obeying 
made tea, while Miss 
beside her on the sofa. 


Gertrude’s significant glance, 
Lisle established the curate 

Arnold drew up his chair 
close to that of Agnes, and Jack waited upon every- 
body, keeping their cups replenished. 

“You've had nothing yourself all this time, Mr. 
Lisle,” said Agnes at length. “Won't you sit down?” 
indicating a neighbouring chair. 

“Do, Jack, and have some tea,” entreated Margaret. 

“T’ll hand the cake,” added Arnold magnanim- 
ously, well knowing everybody had about finished. 

“When do you think of going to Canada?” Agnes 
asked, as Jack obediently seated himself. 

“About the beginning of April. Arn is in treaty 
with a farmer in Manitoba he knows something about 
to take me on his place.” 

~ And are you very eager to go?” 

“My dear Miss Shaftesbury, he talks and thinks of 
nothing else.” put in Arnold, with his society laugh. 
“He has a workshop in an attic, with a turning-lathe, 
and studies all sorts of useful It’s no use 
going to Canada without knowing how to do nearly 
everything about a farm.” 

“T should think it must be a very hard life.” 

“Oh no, not at all! Jack always liked that sort of 
thing, and will live with a very decent man indeed. 
No doubt he ‘Il find it very pleasant. and in a year or 
two will probably marry some pretty Canadian—eh, 
Jack?” 

* But I’m sure he will miss you all dreadfully! It 
must be a terrible wrench to leave home and friends 
to go so far away.” 

“What prospect has he in England, Miss Shaftes- 
bury? And, really, what is it to go to Canada in 
these days? The distance is a mere trifle now.” 

“Oh! just next door, so to speak,” observed Flossie 
satirically. Before she could say any more, Gertrude 
interposed— 

“Arnold, Mr. Seymour wishes to know whether you 
can lend him any books that might help in preparing 
some lectures on Ancient Greece he is going to give 
to the lads of the guild. Have we Grote’s History?” 

“T’m afraid not. You might see what you can find 
among the books in Gerald's room. I'll tell you what, 
though, Seymour. Would a volume of photographs 
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published by the Exploration Society be any use? 
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‘The greatest possible assistance. I want a picture 
of the Acropolis for the magic-lantern.” 

“Well, I’ll fetch the book,” said Arnold amiably, 
and forthwith departed to the study. With a beating 
heart, Margaret rose and glided after him, knowing 
she might expect an unpleasant quarter of an hour. 

“Oh, it’s you, Greta!” he exclaimed, as she entered. 
“Tt’s curious where that book can be. I thought I 
could lay my hand on it directly.” 

“T’m very sorry, Arn,” faltered she. “I—I’ve lent 
it.” 

“Lent it?” he said, in displeased surprise. ‘“ With- 
out asking me! Who has it?” 

“ Ted Pemberton.” 

His frown became terrific. “Of all absurdities, to 
entrust a valuable work like that to an errand-boy ! 
It ‘s too bad of you, Greta!” 

“T’m awfully sorry, Arn. I really didn’t know 
youd object, and I’m sure the Pembertons will take 
good care of it. You were out of the way when I 
wanted to send it, or I would have told you at the 
time. I never thought it would be asked for by any- 
one else.” 

“You should have remembered the books are mine. 
not yours. Father particularly valued that one, and 
I wouldn’t have anything happen to it for the world. 
The first thing to-morrow you must go and ask for it 
back.” 

“Oh, Arn! I couldn't do that. I only sent it yes- 
terday, and it would seem so rude !” 

*“ Very well, then ; I'll send for it myself.” 

‘Please let them keep it a day or two longer,” 
entreated distressed Margaret; but as he resolutely 
refused, she had to undertake the disagreeable task 
herself, as the least of two evils. 

“I'm very sorry, Seymour,” began Arnold blandly, 
returning to the drawing-room. “I find the book 
was lent without my knowledge, but I'll send it 
round to you to-morrow. Where are the others?” 
he added, noticing with surprise that they were 
absent. 

“Agnes wanted to see Jack’s workshop,” Gertrude 
explained; and thither the attentive suitor accord- 
ingly betook himself, guessing that the couple on the 
sofa would not be sorry to be left to themselves. 

“T’d no idea your brother was such a clever car- 
penter, Mr. Lisle,” Agnes exclaimed, as Arnold entered, 
a trifle out of breath after climbing the steep stairs. 
Some of the things I have seen are charming.” 

“He has been having lessons from a practical car- 
penter, you see.” 

“There! Isn't that a sweet little box?” said 
Flossie, triumphantly producing a prettily carved 
casket. 

“Very nice indeed,” returned Agnes, examining it. 
“T like the design very much.” 

“Oh, the carving is nothing,” hastily put in Jack. 
“T just did it in my spare time; and you see it’s very 
rough.” 

“Very rough indeed,” echoed Arnold, with his most 
superior air. “Pray don’t stay any longer up here in 


the cold, Miss Shaftesbury, where there isn’t even a 


comfortable chair to offer you.” 
*T must be going, for my uncle is quite alone.” 








“ Jack, as Agnes admires this box so much, perhaps 
she would like to have it?” suggested Flossie, 

‘Especially as it has been so gracefully and readily 
offered,” observed Arnold sarcastically. 

Jack, knowing that this was intended as a rebuke 
to his own remissness, flushed up to his temples, 

“It isn’t good enough for you, Miss Shaftesbury, 
That ’s why I didn’t offer it before. I couldn’t ask 
you to accept such a clumsy thing.” 

“Tt isn’t at all clumsy. It’s pretty and quaint, 
and I’m very glad to have it,” said Agnes, giving him 
a bright look of thanks as she put out her hand. 
Then, carefully carrying her new possession, she went 
down-stairs with the other two, leaving Jack ina maze, 
half of pain, half of pleasure. 

“It’s for Arn’s sake she’s always so kind to me,” 
he said resolutely to himself. “Of course, only for 
his sake. She wouldn't like to slight anyone belong- 
ing to him, and so she professed to admire my stupid 
old box.” 

“So very good of you to praise poor Jack's work, 
Miss Shaftesbury,” remarked Arnold, who had in- 
sisted on seeing the heiress home. “I know it has 
many shortcomings, but it pleases him to be taken 
notice of. He has so few friends here.” 

“Why, he seemed to me by far the most popular 
person on the ice this afternoon.” 

“Oh, he made himself useful in helping the ladies 
with their skates, and so forth; but so anyone else 
would have done. Besides, Jack likes doing that sort 
of thing,” said Arnold complacently. He had long 
ago settled in his own mind that his brother's un- 
selfishness was entirely attributable to an intelligence 
below the average—a very comfortable theory to 
adopt. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

VerY reluctantly, Margaret set out to go to the 
Pembertons’ next morning on her distasteful errand. 
Ted, buried as usual in a book, was lying on the sofa 
near the fire, and Helen was darning stockings at the 
table. Seeing Greta, the boy started up. and wheeled 
the easy-chair round for her with a grace which made 
her feel still more ashamed of her mission than 
before. 

“How very kind of you to come again to see us 80 
soon !” said Helen gratefully. 

“ How is Ted to-day?” 

“About the same, I think. This cold weather is 
very trying for him. Is it you, Margaret, that we 
must thank for the beautiful brace of pheasants 
which arrived yesterday afternoon, addressed to Ted? 
There was no clue to the sender, but we guessed they 
had come from you—or some of your family.” 

** I—I hope you are not too proud to accept a little 
game from me for Ted,” said Margaret, blushing. ay 
thought he would enjoy it.” 

“It was very kind of you—most kind—though it 
puts us under a great obligation i 

“Obligation, Helen! Can't you bring yourself to 
take a little present from me without thinking of 
that? JZ would, from you!” 

“So you think now; but you have never known 
what it is to be poor,” sighed Helen. “ Poverty makes 
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you hard and disagreeable, even to your best friends. 
Well, since it was for Ted, I will accept it with 
many thanks, dear Margaret. Oh! and I have also to 
thank you for the books, and the beautiful grapes, and 
other things you so kindly sent the other night. Ted 
has been revelling in the views of Greece ever since. 
I don’t know when he has had such a pleasure as he 
has derived from that book. He wants me to make 
him a sketch of the Acropolis from the photograph, if 
I may.” 

Poor Greta’s forehead burnt. “I hope you won't 
mind, Helen,” she began awkwardly; “ I—it appears — 
[ mean—would you mind letting me have the book of 
views of Greece to take back with me? A friend of 
Arnold’s wishes to borrow it, and—and——” 

“Pray don’t say another word,” said Helen, really 
pitying her distress. ‘I will get it at once ;” and she 
was as good as her word. 

“Please understand it is not my wish that it should 
go back,” said Margaret earnestly, noticing how wist- 
fully Ted was gazing at his beloved book, although he 
said not a word. 

“Oh, I can quite understand that Mr. Lisle should 
object to lend valuable works like that,’ returned 
Helen stiffly, at no loss to imagine to whom the 
deprivation was due. She was ruffled, and her face 
showed it ; for though she could bear a great deal for 
herself, she found it difficult to pardon anyone who 
proposed to rob Ted of one of his few pleasures. 
Since the night when Mr. Vincent’s note arrived, he 
had had no such happiness as that derived from turn- 
ing over the pages of that book. 

Margaret saw her vexation, and was hurt by it, 
though at the same time not surprised. She knew she 
should feel the same in Helen's place. She talked a 
little to Ted, who asked her if she played chess; and 
after promising to have a game with him at an early 
date, she descended the stairs, followed by Helen. 

“You are an angel !” whispered the latter, with wet 
eyes. “I hate myself for being so proud and dis- 
trustful of you, when all the time you are serving me 
against my will. My only excuse is that my troubles 
tave made me hard and suspicious before my time.” 

“Tam so sorry for you!” answered Greta, thinking 
of Ted's changed face. She could not trust herself to 
say any more, but turned away, with the heavy 
volume under her arm. 

“Such a piece of news, Greta!” exclaimed Flossie, 
dancing into the hall to meet her on her return. 
“Agnes Shaftesbury has just been in to say that 
she and her uncle are off to Rome the day after to- 
morrow, and are not coming back for the rest of the 
winter. Haven’t they kept it quiet? I had no sus- 
picion even that they meditated a journey, much less 
such a long one as that.” 

“I’m very sorry Agnes is going. I’m sure I shall 
miss her very much.” 

“Arn won't like it,” remarked outspoken Flossie. 
“He has been kept as much in the dark as any of us. 
Ishould have thought she would at least tell him.’ 

It is probable that Arnold, when he heard the 
news, secretly agreed with Flossie, for he had known 
nothing of what was intended. 
clever to 


But he was too 
betray any mortification. and at once 





assulid wu air of having known all about it from the 
very first. The excuse was made that Mr. Shaftesbury’s 
health required a warmer climate ; and they purposed 
moving about from place to place, according to their 
own fancy. Had Arnold received longer notice, he 
would certainly have endeavoured to arrive at an 
understanding with Agnes before her departure ; but 
he had no opportunity of declaring his suit during 
the bustle which ensued, for the Shaftesburys’ depar- 
ture was a very sudden one. 

When she returned in the spring, however, he 
intended toclaim her for his own. He had hitherto 
refrained from a declaration, chiefly because before 
he proposed he wished his income to reach a certain 
amount, which he expected it would do in a few 
months, when his father’s affairs were finally settled, 
and some investments he had made would begin to yield 
interest. Then, if Mr. Shaftesbury chose to say, “ My 
niece has so much per annum; how am I to know 
that it is not her fortune you want?” he had only to 
reveal the flourishing condition of his affairs to prove 
his own disinterestedness. Besides, by spring all 
would be plain sailing. Jack would be packed off to 
Canada; Gertrude, no doubt, engaged to Seymour; 
Gerald would have completed his term at Oxford ; and 
Margaret would be twenty-one. 

So Arnold wisely decided to wait; for he was not 
the sort of man to contemplate proposing by letter. 
He knew that declarations of love not only lose half 
their force, but even have rather a ridiculous air, 
when deprived of the pleading of the eyes, the tremble 
of the voice, the pressure of the hand, which have 
such a magical effect in a personal interview. 

The whole Lisle family assembled on the platform 
to witness the departure of the travellers. As the 
train glided out of the station, the last two objects to 
meet the gaze of the Shaftesburys were Arnold and 
Jack, standing side by side, waving to them. 

“What a contrast!” said the old clergyman, as he 
drew up the window. “I never saw two brothers so 
utterly unlike as those young men.” 

“It is fortunate they are unlike,” observed Agnes. 

“Quite so. my dear. One such unattractive, unin- 
tellectual youth as Jack is enough in any family.” 

“No one would think he was Arnold's brother,” went 
on the heiress, as she opened the bundle of magazines 
and illustrated papers which Arnold had put into 
her lap at parting, with his usual admirable sarvir 
faire. 

“For instance, Jack would never think of paying 
such a delicate little attention as that.” said her uncle 
complacently, stretching out his hand for the Times, 
which cunning Arnold had provided for him. “ Yes, 
as I have often said before, Arnold is a most superior 
young man; and my greatest regret at leaving 
England is that it will deprive me of the pleasure of 
seeing him for some months.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUDDEN death, we all say and think, is a very dread- 
ful calamity. But, after all, it is doubtful whether a 
swift sudden severance of the knot of life is not more 
mere'ful, at least to the survivors, than the agony of 
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watching some loved one fading, slowly but surely, 
day by day. 

Something like this occurred to Margaret Lisle and 
Dr. Marsland as they watched the development of 
events in the Pemberton household. The journey 
which had been suggested for Ted came to nothing. 
It was utterly impossible to go to the south of France, 
even if the boy had had strength to travel so far in 
the bitter weather of one of the coldest winters of 
recent years. Helen’s economy and talent for manage- 
ment produced marvels, but it could not compass 
absolute miracles. As it was, Ted's illness was such a 
strain upon their narrow resources that she was at her 
wits’ end to procure the comforts necessary for him. 
Besides, the boy himself had no wish to go away. He 
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guineas. Yet even with this additional resource, she 
could hardly make the two ends meet. Ted had all 
the invalid delicacies necessary to tempt his failing 
appetite, but the family dinners grew more meagre 
every day. 

Although the fact of Ted’s illness was now generally 
known in the town, there were few to manifest any 
practical sympathy with him. The Pembertons, 









* Seeing Greta, the boy started up and wheeled the easy-chair round for her.”—p. 766. 


knew that they could not all leave. and he clung to 
Marcus and Helen until even the doctor owned that: it 
would be best not to separate them. 

The deceitful disease ran its course. On some days 
Ted seemed so well that a stranger would have 
thought there was very little the matter with him, 
and he talked of returning to the office by-and-bye, 
as a matter of course. Even Helen was infected by 
his hopefulness ; and what she believed, Marcus was 
certain to believe also. 

Throughout, the boy bore himself with wonderful 
patience and courage. He kept up and about, going 
out every fine day for a brief walk. His spirits were 
wonderfully good, as usual in such cases; and though 
hard study was interdicted, he eagerly devoured every 
book he could procure. 

Helen had been so fortunate as to be entrusted by 
the firm whose address Margaret had given her, with 
the translation of a very stiff work on German 
military tactics, For this she was promised fifteen 





in their anomalous position, were too poor to associate 
with the well-to-do, who would have sent jelly or 
fruit as a matter of course, and above the grade of 
those who received the donations of the charitable 
through the agency of district visitors. Mr. Bailey, 
Ted’s employer, called once or twice, as did the 
Rector’s daughter and one or two of the curates; but 
these were routine visits, and nobody was sorry when 
they were over. 

If it had not been for Margaret Lisle, it seemed to 
Helen, her burden would have been too heavy to bear, 
She felt that the wise saying of Goethe that only in 
calamities do angels appear to us, was fulfilled to the 
letter. Miss Pemberton had to return to her pupils 
when the term commenced, for she could not afford to 
be idle ; and Ted must have spent many lonely hours 
in the enforced absence of his brother and sister, had 
not Margaret devoted her spare time to amusing him. 
The boy watched eagerly for her coming, and they 
were firm friends, 
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Mr. Vincent appeared once or twice to see his pupil; 
but however well-intentioned, his visits seemed to do 
more harm than good. The sight of the master put 
Ted almost into a fever with the desire to be at work 
again. He found it very hard to have to sit still and 
do nothing. He still talked of Oxford and his hopes 
for the future when he was fairly well; but there 
were other moods when he would sit for hours with 
astrange far-away look, which made Helen certain 
that he realised his critical condition. He had always 
been thoughtful, in spite of his boyish high spirits, 
but now a new and deeper gravity betokened that 
he heard the voice which called him to the dis- 
tant shore. 

A few chance words when he was alone with the 
sister from whom he had never had a concealment in 
his whole life, would occasionally reveal something of 
what was passing in his mind. 

“Weren't you up very late last night, Nell?” he 
asked one Sunday evening, when Marcus had gone 
to church, and the two were sitting by the fire. 

“Why, Ted?” 

“T thought I heard you moving about once, when I 
woke in the night.” 

Helen had sat up till considerably past midnight 
over the German treatise, but did not feel inclined to 
tell him so. 

“Tt might have been your fancy,” she said. 

“Might have been—but wasn’t,” he returned, fixing 
his keen eyes on her face. “ Z know; you were por- 
ing over that old translation in your room when you 
ought to have been in bed. I shouldn’t mind so much 
about your fagging as you do, if I could only see how 
all this is going to be made up to you.” 

“Ted, itis a real pleasure to me to do it. I want 
no more than that. But it’s time for you to take 
your medicine now,” she added, anxious to change the 
subject. 

“You look awfully tired to-night,” he said, as he 
handed back the empty glass. “Poor old Nell! yours 
has been a very hard life; and I hoped so much that 
some day I might be able to brighten it for you 
—give you a nice home, and pretty dresses, and 
all the good things most other girls seem to 
get, except you. I don’t see that there was any 
harm in that. Do you?” said the boy wistfully. 
“It wasn’t for myself that I was ambitious, but 
for you and Marc—poor patient Marc! Oh, Nell 
dear, don’t cry! I can’t bear to see you cry !” 

Helen hastily dashed away her tears as foot- 
steps were heard on the stairs, and Margaret 
Lisle entered. A visit from her in the evening 
Was a great rarity. She explained that as she 
had accepted at short notice an invitation to 
stay for a few days with cousins in London, 
and was going away on the morrow, she had 
come round after church to say good-bye. 

To no other outsider in the wide world would 
Helen’s grave face have relaxed as it did to 
Margaret. She could not resist her winning 
presence. Neither, it seemed, could Marcus, 
Who followed her in almost immediately. 

leasure was expressed in every line of his 
countenance as he seated himself near her. 
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“And how is my patient to-night?” Greta gaily 
asked, after Helen had put some questions concerning 
the church-service and the preacher. “Has he been 
good?” 

“He is always good,” answered Miss Pemberton 
rather sadly. “I sometimes almost wish I could see 
him obstreperous, if only for a change.” 

“He looks better. Don’t you think so, Miss Lisle?” 
put in Marcus, who was one to cling desperately to 
hope to the very last. 

Would Greta have been human if she had said “ No” 
to the poor fellow, in accordance with her own secret 
conviction? Those good people whose motto is “The 
truth, regardless of the pain it may inflict,” would 
doubtless blame her severely for saying, “ Decidedly 
better.” 

“T’m so glad you think so!” said Marcus, visibly 





















* His sister flung herself sobbing into his arms.”—p. 771. 
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brightening. ‘As soon as he has got through the 
winter, he will be all right, and in the spring we will 
send him to Ventnor or Bournemouth for change of 
air.” 

“How is your translation progressing, Helen?” 
inquired Greta, turning to her young hostess. 

“Nearly finished; and I hope to send it off next 
week. It has been a very stiff piece of work. Thank 
you so much for sending me the address of the 
publishers,” responded Helen, as she produced her 
manuscript from a drawer, and handed it to her 
friend. 

“It was my brother Gerald who told me about 
these people. How beautifully neat your writing is! 
And all these difficult technical terms—how did you 
manage to find them out?” 

“T had to find them out. I was glad to have the 
chance of doing it, and I hope I shall get more to 
do.” 

“ Helen’s motto is ‘Thorough,’’’ observed Ted, with 
an affectionate glance at his sister. “Have you had 
any more skating lately, Miss Lisle?” 

“Yes; the ice was very good yesterday on the lake 
at the Friars.” 

“How I should like to go and watch them !—May 
I, Nell? It wouldn’t hurt if I were well wrapped 
up.” 

“No, Ted, you must not stand about in this bitter 
weather,” said his sister decidedly. ‘“‘ You must stay 
here by the fire.” 

“I’m going to London to-morrow for a few days ; 
but I’ve asked Gerald to let you have father’s micro- 
scope—which is a very good one—to look at while I 
am away,” suggested Margaret consolingly. ‘Have 
you ever tried a really good glass?” 

“No; but. I should like to awfully!” returned the 
boy, with evident pleasure. “It is kind of you to 
think of me, Miss Lisle ; I do enjoy looking through 
a good microscope, to see how beautiful the ugliest 
and most commonplace things are when you really look 
into them. I wonder,” he added dreamily, “if people 
are the same? Is there really beauty and goodness in 
everybody? and is it only because we don’t look close 
enough that we can’t see it?” 

Margaret felt as if she weré getting rather out of 
her depth—as she often did in Ted’s company. The 
boy of fifteen was gifted with an insight denied to 
her: gifted with that endowment of 





‘*A mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone,” 


which men try to define as genius. But her natural 
kindliness impelled her to answer : “Oh, undoubtedly ! 
there is really something good in everybody.” 


“T am glad you have found it so, Miss Lisle,” 


remarked Ted’s brother in his quiet way. _“ But, 
naturally, you judge others by yourself.” 

A harmless, innocent little compliment enough ; 
» but why need he grow crimson the moment after, as 
if abashed at his own temerity? and why did she 
manifest such extreme interest in the point of her 
shoe ? . 

“T hope, dear, you will never have cause to change 
your opinion,” said Helen fervently. ‘“ Life has not 
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left me many illusions; but if you can believe there 
is more good than evil in the world,do. It will help 
you very much.” 

“Don’t croak, Nell!” bluntly struck in Ted, “The 
good time may come yet even for you, and before long, 
too. And with the good time will come the good 
people—see-if they don’t!” 

“Some of them have come already, Ted,” Helen 
answered, with a meaning glance at Margaret's sweet 
face. 

“Tt’s getting late, and I must be going,” said the 
visitor, rising. Supper at nine o'clock was a Sunday 
institution at Queensgate House, and she had not told 
any of her family that she intended to pay a visit 
after church. ‘Good-bye, Ted. You shall have the 
microscope before I go to-morrow, and some more 
vooks.—Don't work too hard, Helen, while I am away, 
—No, don’t let me trouble you to come with me, Mr, 
Pemberton, please.” 

“Tt is no trouble, but a pleasure, and I couldn't 
think of letting you go by yourself,” he remonstrated, 
really forgetting just then that he was only a poor 
clerk, and she was Sir Theodore Lisle’s grand-daughter, 
In the little town, where everybody knew everybody 
else, etiquette was very strictly observed; and for 
Miss Margaret Lisle to walk about after dark escorted 
by Marcus Pemberton would have been considered a 
singular proceeding by many of her acquaintances. 
But she did not like to wound his sensitive feelings 
by appearing to slight his proffered kindness, and 
after she had taken an affectionate leave of Helen, 
they set forth . 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, clear and frosty. 
Glorified by those pure rays, the usually prosaic streets 
of Bellford looked highly picturesque, and the ex 
hilarating crispness of the air, mingled perhaps with 
other and more subtle influences, tended to make the 
two young people quite confidential. Marcus had 
long ago ceased to regard Margaret with awe as his 
employer’s sister, one of the arrogant Lisles ; and as 
for her, she discerned so much that was good and 
estimable in him that she had long since forgotten 
he was only a clerk who wore a shabby coat. So they 
found a great deal to talk about before Queensgate 
House came in sight. 

“Before you go, let me assure you that I shall feel 
grateful all my life for your kindness to me and 
mine, Miss Lisle,” Marcus said earnestly, as they 
paused before the door. ‘‘ My sister had literally not 
a friend in the world before she fortunately became 
acquainted with you.” 

“T wish you wouldn't thank me so much,” remon- 


_ strated Greta, putting out her hand to say good-bye, 


“It makes me feel quite uncomfortable. I have 
really done nothing to deserve such gratitude, for it 
has been a great pleasure to me to try and lighten 
Helen’s burden a little.” 

She hoped he could not see how she was blushing 
beneath his intent gaze. as, still holding her hand, he 
stood facing her in the moonlight, evidently loth to 
let her go. A stranger seeing them might easily have 
mistaken them for lovers. 

‘“ Margaret!” 

It was the. voice of Arnold, who had advanced 
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upon them unperceived from the gate of the Rectory 
opposite, where a few friends of the Murrays had 
assembled to practise some sacred music. 

Marcus instantly dropped Greta’s hand, and subsided 
again into the humble shabby clerk as he recognised 
his employer. 

“What does all this mean?” young Lisle sternly 
ysked, frowning upon the luckless pair. “ What busi- 
ness have you here with my sister at this time of 
night, Pemberton—or, indeed, at any time?” 

«J—I hope I was not taking a liberty in seeing Miss 
Lisle home, sir,” stammered Marcus, only wishing the 
pavement would be kind enough to open and swallow 
him up. “She was so good as to come to see my 
brother this evening, and we did not like her to come 
home alone.” 

“Are you aware it is nearly ten o’clock?” demanded 
Arnold, turning upon his sister. 

«Js it? I’m very sorry. I didn’t know it was so 
late.” 

“Go into the house ! ” said he, so peremptorily that 
she did not dare to disobey, knowing that any rebel- 
lion on her part would be visited on defenceless 
Marcus. 

“As for you, Pemberton,’ continued the young 
lawyer, as the door closed behind Margaret, “I am 
perfectly amazed at your audacity in daring to thrust 
your company upon my sister. I can only ascribe it 
toyour utter ignorance of all the usages of society. 
If it occurs again, it will procure your instant dis- 
nmissal from my employment. Now go; and let me 
advise you, for your own sake, to remember what I 
say.” 

When crestfallen Marcus had turned away with a 
sigh to go back to his dreary lodgings, Arnold went 
in search of Greta, whom he found in the dining- 
room, where the rest of the family had just finished 
supper. 

“How late you are, Greta! Where have you been?” 
asked her sisters in a breath. 

“You may well ask that,” remarked Arnold, seating 
himself at the end of the table. “I wish to know. 
Gertrude, whether you think it is proper or lady- 
like for Margaret to be coming home at this time 
of night escorted by my clerk, whom she allows 
to hold her hand for ever so long in the public 
street)” 

“What do you mean, Arnold? What clerk?” 

“I'll tell you the whole story, Gertrude,” put in 
Margaret, smarting with irritation. “I went round 
after church to-night to say good-bye to poor Ted 
Pemberton, and stayed rather later than I intended, 
because I didn't know what time it really was. When 
Icame away, Mr. Pemberton said he didn’t like me to 
come through the streets by myself, and that he 
would see me home. Now, what harm was there in 
that?” 

“Since you ask my opinion. Arnold,” said Gertrude, 
pointedly addressing her brother, and ignoring Greta’s 
explanation, ~“T must say I think Margaret's infatua- 
tion for these Pembertons is a great mistake in more 
ways than one. It has never been my wish that she 
should associate with them, and I have said all I can 
against it; but, unfortunately, my opinion does not 
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seem to have the weight it ought to have with my 
sisters.” 

“Well, I shall certainly take measures to prevent 
the recurrence of such a piece of folly,’ Arnold 
announced, looking grimmer than ever at this perora- 
tion from his eldest sister, which he knew Gertrude 
intended as an indirect protest against the indifference 
which she considered was shown to her opinion by the 
whole family. ‘Good heavens! Suppose any of our 
friends had seen you, Margaret? What would they 
have thought?” 

“ Arnold, you are making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill!” cried poor badgered Margaret. “I was doing 
no harm. It never occurred before ; and Gertrude can 
come home, at all hours, with all sorts of people, 
without having a word said to her.” 

“ Arnold,” said Jack, who had hitherto sat silent, 
but, seeing the tears in Greta’s eyes, could no longer 
forbear to speak, “ I must say I think you are too hard 
on Greta—I do indeed. I’m quite sure she never 
intended to do anything wrong y 

“Am I her eldest brother, her guardian, and the 
master of this house, or are you?” was the crushing 
answer. And Jack, colouring to the roots of his hair, 
was silent. 

“ By the terms of my father’s will, Margaret, I can 
claim authority over you until you are twenty-one ; 
and I positively forbid you to go again to see those 
Pembertons after dark without my knowledge. 
Furthermore, if that fellow ever has the presumption 
to walk with you or talk to you in the street again, 
he will leave my service instantly. I will not have 
you associating with my clerk on terms of intimacy. 
I am greatly annoyed. Margaret, not only by what has 
occurred to-night, but by the stubborn and rebellious 
spirit in which you have received the remonstrances 
of those who are older and wiser than you are.” 

Margaret dared not trust herself to reply, lest she 
should say too much, but turned away in silence to 
find refuge in her own room. She had only reached 
the first landing when the sound of hasty steps behind 
her made her aware that she had been followed by 
kind-hearted Jack. 

* Poor old girl! never mind !”’ whispered he, as his 
sister flung herself sobbing into his arms. “I can’t see 
that you have done anything so dreadful, after all, and 
I’m sure you meant nothing but kindness. Cheer up, 
Greta dear! Don’t cry.” 

“Suppose Marcus Pemberton should lose his situa- 
tion through this?” sighed she, with regret for her 
own want of foresight in permitting him to accom- 
pany her. “Arn has never really liked him, I know. 
And they are so dreadfully poor that Helen has to 
slave at translations besides all her other work; and 
Ted, I’m afraid, is dying !” 

“ Hard lines for them, poor things! It was like my 
kind old Greta to find them out, and be good to them, 
without ever thinking of consequences.” 

“Oh, Jack !” sobbed Margaret, clinging passionately 
to her favourite brother, ‘“ what shal/ I do when you 
have gone to Canada? I shall miss you—oh, I daren’t 
think how I shall miss you! There'll be nobody to 
help me then, and take my part.” 

“And I shall miss you awfully too, Greta—but I 















really can’t stay, for many reasons. Perhaps if I’m 
lucky, you may be able to come out to me—if you 
don’t get married before then. I’m sure you’ll be 
finding a husband one of these days. And at 
any rate, you must write to me regularly, and 
tell me how Arnold and—and Agnes are getting 
on. By-the-bye, she doesn’t write very often, does 
she?” 

“No; we have only had the merest scraps of letters 
from her. No doubt she is too busy and happy to 





-T is often rougher than 

? this?” 

“Oh yes, no mistake. 

You should see it some- 
times in the winter. The 
sea ramps in all over that 
beach and covers the path.” 

“And you have to walk 
along here, at all hours of 
the night, moonlight ° or 
dark?” 

“Cert’nly, me or my mates. 
There’s allays someone on 
watch.” 

“But you never see any 
smugglers ?” 

“Well, there ain’t much 
smugglin’ now. Cheapen- 
in’ the duties on goods did 
for that. But p’raps if we 
weren’t here, there’d be a 
lot more. Prewention is 


New wh better nor cure!” 





z “Yes, indeed.” 
WeaThag “ And we’ve got a lot to do, besides 
Mi lookin’ out for smugglers. We might 


say that we’ve got to watch over the coast gen’rally. 
If a dead pig is washed ashore, we’ve got to bury 
it; and if any wreckage comes on the beach, we’ve 
got to take charge of it until the authorities decide 
what is to be done with it.” 

“ Quite like the police of the coast, eh?” 

“Well—something, perhaps. But we’re a defen- 
sive force, a reg’lar naval reserve. We've all served 
aboard her Majesty’s ships, and if war should break 
out, we’re all liable to be called out again. Then our 
Coastguard Inspector controls the rockets and life- 
saving apparatus along the shore, and many of our 
fellows are in the lifeboat crews.” 

“ Being always on the watch, I suppose you stand 
as good a chance as anybody of seeing wrecks first?” 

“Yes, I s’pose so. But we are not under the Life- 
boat Institution or the Board of Trade. The Coast- 
guard now is under the Admiralty, who may increase 
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OUT WITH THE COASTGUARD. 


BY F. M. HOLMES. 


write. They have gone on to Athens now, you know 
—and that reminds me, I mean to ask her to send me 
some photographs for poor Ted.” 

“ Does she say anything about coming home?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“T expect I shall be gone before they return, Well 
if I never do see her again—— 

“So much the better,” was his unspoken thought. 
He mistrusted his powers of self-restraint, 

(To be continued.) 





it up to ten thousand men. In the old days before 
1856 the Coastguard was under the Customs depart- 
ment; but then—I s’pose because we have to bea 
reserve defensive force also—we were put under the 
Admiralty, and are a part of the Navy.” 

At how many seaside places in the summer some 
such conversation as this occurs! A talk with a coast- 
guard is quite one of the incidents of a seaside lounge, 
though perhaps the sailor-looking man in blue will 
not go quite so much into detail. Ie will probably be 
more anxious to tell you all about the boats, or the 
vegetables he can raise from his garden. 

Most coastguards seem fond of gardening, and the 
flourishing condition of many of the patches of ground 
around the picturesque row of coastguard houses, with 
the many-roped flag-staff in front, gives pretty good 
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MAKING UP THE JOURNAL. 


evidence of what men can do, and will do, with 
small pieces of ground when they get the chance. 
Sailors as the coastguard are, yet they turn out 
capital gardeners. 

No doubt necessity compels. The rich crops :of 
vegetables raised from the teeming soil form welcome 
and economical additions to the coastguard’s table. 
And it was a wise permission of the Act to empower 
the Admiralty to purchase three acres of ground for a 
coastguard station. 

These settlements are dotted round our shores in 
all kinds of situations. Some nestle near large and 
fashionable seaside towns, some stand boldly out near 
little fishing villages, some are perched on high and 
lonely hills, where the strong winds ever seem to 
blow, and the view reaches far and wide. 

Some are lonely enough, and one wonders how the 
inhabitants like their situation through the long, dull 
days of winter, till we remember that contentment 
and intelligence can generally make life tolerable and 
agreeable almost anywhere, especially if there be con- 
genial occupation to boot. And of occupation we 
doubt not but the coastguards and their wives have 
no lack. There are usually children, for instance, 
running about a coastguard station; and where there 
are children, there is generally plenty of occupation 
for someone. 

Buta few of the coastguard are placed in very curious 
quarters—curious, that is, to the ordinary landsman. 
No neat and picturesque little houses are theirs, but 
a watch-vessel instead. What is a watch-vessel? It 
is nothing more than an old Navy ship drawn up on 
the beach and fitted inside as a dwelling more or less 
suitable for the men and their families. 

There are eleven of these vessels—old brigs, and so 
on—ranging from 168 tons to 484 tons in size, and, 
their voyaging o'er, they are ending their days ashore, 
though not quite without sailors aboard. But the 
laughter of little children echoes within their old 
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wooden walls, instead of the clash of arms or the 
roar of guns. 

These watch-vessels are situated chiefly about the 
wide mouths of the Thames and the Medway. Per- 
haps we shall not be far wrong if we imagine that 
the creeks and havens where they are stationed do not 
afford sufficient suitable foundation for the erection 
of buildings, and therefore on the sandy shore or 
muddy beach these vessels form an appropriate substi- 
tute. 

Now probably to the average observer the coast- 
guardsmen appear all alike; but there are no fewer 
than three grades of them. There are chief boatmen, 
commissioned boatmen, and boatmen. They are 
under the control of a Navy captain, who is at the 
head of a district, the United Kingdom being divided 
into nine districts, two of which—the Newhaven and 
the Weymouth—are again sub-divided for coastguard 
service. Under the captain there are various officials 
and a number of chief officers on shore. 

Each captain has a guard-ship—an ironclad—at 4 
port in his district, and from this ship the revenue 
cruisers, and also the gun-boats for defence in the 
district, are manned. They are, in fact, regarded as 
tenders to the guard-ships. Then come the coast- 
guards residing on shore, who are able seamen, and 
placed on the guard-ships’ books. They receive pay 
as though they were at sea, also one shilling and four- 
pence per day instead of food, while they live rent- 
free, their cottages belonging to the Admiralty. They 
also receive medical attendance free. 

In fact, they are regarded precisely as sailors at sea 
in the Navy, and serve under the same regulations 
and discipline as though actually afloat. My friend 
Mr. W. Rainey tells me, however, that he once met 
with an exception—viz., a coastguardsman who had 
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not been in the Navy—the proverbial exception, we 
may take it, that proves the rule. 

This exception was an Irishman, on the rugged 
Cornish coast. He had been in the merchant service, 
and had distinguished himself in a remarkable 
manner by the saving of many lives; so Lifeboat 
Jack, as we may call him, was, through influence, 
worthily appointed to a post in the coastguard. 

This, however, is a very exceptional case. The men 
are selected from the Navy, and must have finished 
eight years’ continuous men’s service—or such a 
period as the Admiralty may direct. They must be 
under thirty-seven years of age ;: thus they are in the 
prime of life, and of full capacity for active service. 
They are instructed in naval gunnery, the working of 
land batteries, and gun-boat exercise. They form, 
indeed, the first naval reserve of the kingdom, and a 
body of men of which any country might be proud. 

Many are the stirring memories in the minds of 
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some of these men. One will tell you he was at the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and well he recolleotg 
the terrible effects of the gunnery on that fateful 
day. Another has voyaged in a slave-trade crniger 
off the burning coast of Africa, and has known what 
it is to send a round shot bowling across the bows 
of a trader that has been ‘“ black-berryin’” too freely ; 
a third has actually taken part in detecting a smug- 
gling run, and can tell you how he and his mates 
“nipped in” just in the nick of time when a boat. 
load of tobacco and spirits was secretly coming ashore, 

“T suppose you can recognise almost every craft 
that passes?” you say to a fine stalwart coastguard 
who is surveying the sea through his glass. 

“Pretty nigh,” he answers. “There’s an Atlantic 
liner bound for Ameriky, I reckon. And that? Oh! 
that’s just a pleasure-boat plying about the coast,” 

And Mr. Coastguard sweeps his glass up and down 
the wide expanse of the summer sea. There are not 
many craft flecking its calm blue sur- 
face this lovely afternoon. Here and 
there the flash of white wings glints in 
the bright sunlight ; here and there a 
little row-boat creeps along near shore, 
but as a rule the vast. silent, shimmer- 
ing plain seems void of ships. It is 
as calm and peaceful, as full of bright 
joyance, as we could wish our mind and 
life always to be. But, alas! human 
life, like the sea, is too often lashed toa 
raging fury, or sobs in sullen moans, 
or rolls sluggishly, cold and grey. Too 
seldom does it attain to the calm splen- 
dour as of this afternoon. And perhaps 
it is our own fault that such is the case. 

“What are the limits of your dis- 
trict?” you ask your coastguard com- 
panion after a pause. 

“They are pretty far apart,” says he. 
“To split up the coast of Great Britain 
into seven divisions, and two for Ireland, 
must give a big space to each.” 

“And suppose you were to meet a 
ruffian at night, or have to defend your- 
self against smugglers, what weapon do 
you carry—a revolver, or anything?” 

“No; not always a revolver—a sword- 
cane, that is all asarule. But that can 
give an ugly wound, I can tell you.” 
And he fetches it for you, and flourishes 
about a sufficiently lethal-looking weapon 
which he draws out of his cane by the 
handle. 

You examine it, and conclude that in 
experienced hands it can be dangerous 
enough. 

“Then about your beat at night,” you 
ask; “where yours ends, I suppose 
another begins?” 

“That’s it, sir. So the whole coast 
is patrolled around. And there are about 
four thousand of us to do it.” 

“Oh. is that all the number of the 
coastguard? I thought there were more.’ 
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A COASTGUARD WATCH ROOM. 


“Well, altogether, this year (1893) the force num- 
bers four thousand two hundred—officers and men. 
There are eighty-nine commissioned officers, and two 
hundred and thirty-two chief officers of stations, with 
3,879 petty officers and seamen. That's the coast- 
guard force of Great Britain and Ireland, and if it’s 
small. it’s tough—hard as nails.” 

And Mr. Coastguard wags his head knowingly. 

“No doubt of it,’ you reply. ‘And it costs about 
£260,000 a year, I am told.” 

“Yes, I daresay it does,” says Mr. Coastguard com- 
placently. ‘Only I don’t get much of it.” 

Then suddenly he changes the subject. “Be youa 
good jographer ?” he asks. 

Proud of your successes in the schools, you answer, 
“Yes, I think so—pretty fair.” 

“Well, where is Trimmingham Point ?” 

“Trim—ming—ham Point,” you remark medita- 
tively, lengthening out the word as though that 
would help you. “Trim—ming—ham Point?” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Coastguard provokingly. “Thought 
you wouldn’t know, sir. Nobody does. I've asked 
lots of gents and ladies too. And they none of ’em 
knows.” 

You give it up, and remark you have had to think 
of so many things since you left school. 

“Ah!” says Mr. Coastguard impressively. He 
evidently doesn't think much of your excuse. “ Well, 
then, where is Hayle Bar?” he asks. 

“Sounds as though it were in Cornwall.” 

“Yes, but Cornwall ain’t a small place, sir. Is it 
north or south ?” 

You give up this puzzle also. 

Once more he tries. ‘“ Where is Sheep’s Head?” 


“ Oh, that is in Scotland, surely. They are fond of 
sheep’s head in Scotland.” 

“No, it’s in Ireland.” he exclaims triumphantly. 
And you feel smaller than you did a few minutes 
before. 

“ But why these conundrums?” you ask. 

“They are the boundary points of some of our 
districts,” he replies. “There ’s the Hull district, for 
instance, stretches from St. Abb’s Head to Trimming- 
ham Point. That's in Norfolk, a few miles south of 
Cromer. Then the Harwich district ends at the 
Rock, a little over a mile south of the South Fore- 
land Light.” 

“Why not end at the Foreland itself?” 

“When you're a-ketchin’ thieves you mustn’t let 
‘em know everything,” says Mr. Coastguard oracu- 
larly. “Everybody knows the Foreland, but who 
knows the rock a little to the south’ard ?” 

And his eye twinkled merrily in his sunburnt 
face, as though he should say, “The big-wigs fixed it, 
and I know no more; so that answer will do as well 
as another.” 

Then he continues, “Newhaven district ends at 
Christ Church Harbour.” 

“ Whoever knew the little Hampshire town had a 
harbour?” you burst out. 

And he replies, “They don’t always tell you the 
right sort of things in jography books at school. I 
found that out in my cruisin’ about the world. The 
next district— Weymouth—ends at Hayle Bar, which 
is nine and a quarter miles south of Portreath, and a 
few miles north of the Cornish St. Ives, where that 
feller met with the seven wives in the story.” 

“In the riddle,” you reply, quite glad to be able to 
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correct this man of the sea after his humiliating 
exhibition of superior geographical knowledge. 

“Oh yes, riddle,” says Mr. Coastguard. “So it was. 
Well, then comes the Holyhead district, which 
stretches right away up the west coast to Tors Point. 
Bein’ in Scotland, I hardly know myself exactly 
where that is—south-west somewhere. But the 
boundary of the next one—the Clyde district—Cape 
Wrath, everyone knows. The Leith district finishes 
up, goin’ from the other side of Cape Wrath right 
round to St. Abb’s Head again.” 

“Well, yes, some of these boundaries are puzzlers 
indeed. Then where is this Sheep’s Head in Ire- 
land?” 

“Down in the south-west, by Bantry Bay. They 
seem fond of funny names down there. There is the 
Hog’s Head, and the Cod’s Head, and the Bull, the 
Cow, aud the Calf Rocks or islands—all pretty much 
together. This Sheep’s Head is the south point of 
Bantry Bay, and the Limerick district stretches up 
north to Dunaff Head, which is the eastern corner of 
Lough Swilly, and the Kingstown district goes right 
round to Sheep’s Head again.” 

“So there are only two districts in Ireland?” 


“That’s all, And each district, both in Britain 
and Ireland, has got a guard-ship—an ironclag— 
stationed at some well-known port in the distrigt,” 

“That is the centre, so to speak, and the district 
stretches away to little-known boundaries?” 

“That’s it, sir. Now, if you’ll excuse me, I must 
go and dig up some pertaters for dinner to-morrow,” 

The ironclads themselves seem to be fine vessels, 
Take the Audacious, stationed at Hull. She igs q 
twin-screw battle-ship, armoured, of 6,010 tons and of 
4,830 horse-power. The Hotspur, again, at Harwich, 
is a coast-defence ship, armoured, of 4,010 tons and 
3,060 horse-power. The Invincible, stationed at 
Southampton, is a twin-screw battle-ship, armoured, 
of 6,010 tons and 4,830 horse-power. 

The coastguard ship for the Weymouth district 
stationed at Portland, the Alexandra, is even larger, 
She is a twin-screw battle-ship, armoured, of 9,49 
tons and 8,610 horse-power. The Neptune, stationed 
at Holyhead, is not quite so large, but is of 9,310 tons 
and 8,000 horse-power ; while the Shannon, stationed 
at Bantry for the Limerick district, is an armoured 
screw cruiser of the first class, of 5,390 tons and 3,370 
horse-power. 
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Several of the coastguard cruisers, attached to these 
jronclads as tenders, are propelled by steam, others 
are sailing cutters and yawls ranging from thirty 
tons up to 131 tons, or in the case of steam cruisers 
up to 520 tons. 

So that the United Kingdom is surrounded by 
quite a fleet of ironclads and cruisers engaged in 
the coastguard service; but of these, we imagine, 
the ordinary seaside visitor sees little or nothing, 
and knows less. They certainly are not nearly 
so easily recognised as the stalwart men in sailor 
blue. 

Being seamen, and regarded as such, they come 
within the sphere of the Missions to Seamen Society. 
The coastguard near a town are, we are informed, 
told off, so to speak, to the clergyman of the parish ; 
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brt in the lonely and outlying districts the agents of 
the Mission to Seamen take cognisance of them. 

Services are frequently held at coastguard stations, 
which appear also, in many cases, to be regularly 
visited by the representatives of the Mission ; thus 
the agent at Newhaven, on the Sussex coast, has twelve 
coastguard stations in his long “ beat.” 

Nevertheless, we would not suggest that they are 
in especial need of any mission as a separate class. 
The coastguard seem, as a rule, to be a very respect- 
able and reliable class of men. This is not to be 
wondered at when we find that they have each to 
hold one good-conduct badge at least, and to be recom- 
mended by their captain. They are, indeed, the pick 
of the Navy, and their present calm life forms an 
admirable harbour after their years of service afloat. 





GOOD AND EVIL TREES. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO HER MAJESTY, AND PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 


Wherefore, by their fruits 


ye shall know them.”—Sr, Mart. vii. 18, 20. 


HESE words were spoken by Jesus 

in direct reference to false 
“ prophets ;” but they obviously 
concern the disciple as much as 
the teacher, and therefore may 
be used as applicable to all, 
whatever their position or call- 
ing may be. 

First realise the sense in which we here use the 
words “corrupt,” “evil,” and “good.” “Corrupt” 
plainly does not mean that which is rotten or decayed : 
for however old a tree may be, the fruit it produces 
—if it produces any—is fresh and sweet. And when 
we speak of trees as being “good” and “evil,” we 
refer to the various kinds of fruit, and fruits of 
different value which they produce. This indeed 
appears from the context, where it is said that men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. 
The thorn and the thistle here represent corrupt or 
evil trees. 

These are not “corrupt” in the sense of being 
rotten, for they are insistently vigorous—especially 
thistles—as many a farmer knows to his cost. No 
doubt the Jewish husbandman found them trouble- 
some. Indeed, the thistles of Palestine, whatever they 
may have been, particularly such as grow on the 
shores of Galilee, are now enormous. Perhaps this 
may in some measure account for and emphasise the 
repeated evil reference to thistles in the recorded 
teaching of Jesus. 

But enough of this. Without stopping to show— 
for it is plain enough—that the language here used by 
Jesus is figurative, we are reminded of the law that 
the fruit depends upon the tree, and that the tree is 
known by its fruits. 

So, Jesus would say, may we know man. He must 
be known by his fruits. Thus God Himself judges 





him. So affirmed the Christ: “Not every one that 
saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the King- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of My 
Father which is in heaven.” A man may profess re- 
ligion, but if he is untrue, impure, unloving, and 
unjust, he is not “ good ; ” and—for the law cuts both 
ways, and we must not shrink from the alternative— 
if the fruit is good, if a man is really true, pure, 
loving, and just, he is “good,” though we may not be 
able to trace for ourselves the outward signs of his 
communion with God. Here is one of the first lessons 
set by our text. 

This is one lesson which it teaches, and there is 
another behind it. For while we do not assume that 
a man is good because he has right views, on the other 
hand, we do not assume that his views or opinions are 
right because his deeds are good. This is a great mis- 
take, however frequently committed. Personal ex- 
cellence does not involve infallibility. A good man 
lives and learns. Indeed, one sign of goodness is 
ability and willingness to do so. When a man ceases 
to learn he virtually ceases to live. 

We must not swear by, or suppose that we are 
justified in adopting, what we term a man’s opinions 
because his personal character is in several respects 
admirable. We may regard and honour him more 
than we do some who profess—honestly enough—the 
beliefs we admire and hold: but the shining of his 
goodness must not blind our eyes, nor lead us to con- 
clude that his form of faith is sure to be finally 
correct. 

Rather let us seek to live up to the light we have. 
Then, as we do, we know the teaching, until the time 
comes when those who thus do God’s will shall have 
their passing imperfections, mistakes, and ignorance 
cleared away, and many folds shall be one flock under 
one Shepherd. 
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Again: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
There are those who speak of deeds as somehow op- 
posed to words. But we must not forget that many 
words are really deeds. Some of the best fruit in the 
Kingdom of heaven appears in the shape of words. 
There is head-work as well as hand-work. The man, 
indeed, who sows the corn, builds the house, and 
mends the road, fills his place in the worid of men 
better than he who only chatters, chatter he never so 
wisely. But as we may be condemned by our words, 
we may be justified by them. They may really be 
“good fruit.” The true word is ever kin to the word 
of the Lord which made the heavens, and abideth for 
ever. 

Again: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” In 
thus judging, we must remember that fruit should 
have time to ripen. 

Many a man has been condemned by his fellows 
because he has been judged hastily, prematurely. 
The sourest fruit would be sweet in time, if we would 
only wait. 

Nevertheless, men—especially when young—are 
sometimes condemned for acts and words which are 
not really bad, but green. There may be a sharpness 
about them which is exceedingly disagreeable, but for 
which allowance should be made, as for the bitterness 
of the unripened berry. Yet, too often, they are 
finally condemned; as if old heads could surely be 
expected on young shoulders, or skilled work from in- 
experienced hands. 

Thus injustice is sometimes committed, and much 
mischief is done. The fruit which would have become 
sweet and wholesome if allowed to grow has been 
stopped in its growth. The world, society, the Church, 
is so much poorer. 

Warm hearts are chilled. Enthusiasm is checked, 
or perhaps the enthusiast becomes a fierce fanatic, 
and (which is very serious) the law of our Lord, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” comes to be doubted ; 
being unfairly applied. 

Again: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
This law may be ill-judged, and interpreted amiss, by 
excess in the use of fruit which is both ripe, sweet, 
and wholesome. 

Good things may get a character for badness be- 
cause they are taken intemperately, or at the wrong 
time. There is a dangerous fallacy in the saying that 
“you cannot have too much of a good thing.” The 
best thing in the world, when immoderately used, may 
work harm, and so get an evil name, when the fault 
lies in the man who fails to control his appetite. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” I have ven- 
tured to suggest several not unimportant considera- 
tions about the sense of these words before saying 
anything about the greatest mistake we can make in 
learning the right lesson from these words of Christ. 

He says, “ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit 

. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

On hearing this, a man might ask (and, in some 
shape or another, consciously or unconsciously, the 
question has been, and is being, asked over and over 
again), Can we blame a tree because it cannot bring 
forth good fruit? 








And our questioner will go on to say: “In compar- 
ing men with trees, if you assume a tree to be 
naturally bad, we must understand that a man may 
be naturally bad, too.” The inevitable inquiry then 
comes : “ If we do not blame a bramble bush for not 
bearing figs, and if a man is to be compared to a tree 
or plant, how can he be judged for bearing his natural 
fruit?” 

This is a fair question, and it may be answered 
fairly. 

And this is the answer. You can’t change the 
produce of trees, but you can change the produce of 
man. A bramble bush remains a bramble bush: no 
treatment will enable it to bear figs. But a wicked 
man may turn away from all the wickedness which 
he hath committed, and do that which is lawful and 
right. A man may be transformed in the spirit 
of his mind; he may become what he was not 
before. 

All turns upon this. The illustration before us is 
necessarily imperfect. It is full of wisdom. The 
law is true. We do judge a tree by its fruit. We 
do judge men and trees by their fruit. But the 
comparison between them cannot help being in- 
complete: for men may be changed, while a tree is 
radically fixed. 

A man’s nature, on the contrary, is capable of 
renewal. It has almost passed into household lan- 
guage to say that he may be “ radically changed.” 
So we speak of such and such a one who has sur- 
prised us by a complete transformation in his char- 
acter. He was idle, now he is industrious; he was 
drunken, now he is temperate. He is changed. 

This is the common language of the world. It is, 
however, the special language of the Gospel. 

There we are told of a change, or fresh start in life, 
so great as to be compared to “birth.” When the 
wise and good Nicodemus came to Jesus (on the very 
threshold of His ministry), eager for words which 
should communicate the mind of a new teacher sent 
from God, Jesus corrected him directly. The Gospel 
tells of new “life,” not merely new “lessons.” It was 
needful that Jesus should say this at once. And we 
have His words to this effect. He assures the sur- 
prised Nicodemus that except a man be “ born” again 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God. 

The special force, point, and meaning of the Gospel 
of Christ lies in this: it brings “life” and “immor- 
tality” to light. Men,so to speak, who were brambles 
have their nature changed. 

We ourselves have known instances of this trans- 
formation. The whole character of a man is altered. 
He is not what he was. He does what he had left 
undone. He is “another man.” He can honestly 
affirm of himself, “I am not what I was.” He is 
changed, and says of his new state, “I was not ever 
thus.” 

Conversion, swift or slow, has ever gone on among 
men. It is not that a good generation has followed 
an evil one, but the individual, the man himself, is 
changed. 

The illustration about good, corrupt, and evil trees 
is thus (along with all similar companions) necessarily 
incomplete, or imperfect. It applies only up to 
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certain point. The corrupt tree cannot bring forth 
good fruit. That is true; but the corrupt man may 
become good, and then his fruit is no longer evil. 

Hearts are ever being touched with the sacred con- 
tagion of God, and are renewed. They are touched 
by His good Spirit, and thus are enabled to bring forth 
good fruit. 

This is the light which interprets, which shows, the 
whole lesson contained in the words of Christ concern- 
ing good and evil trees. 

They are aptly supported by many others: as, 
eg., Where St. Paul says, “ If ye live after the flesh ye 
shall die, but if ye, through the Spirit [and here comes 
in the difference between an intelligent, susceptible 
creature like man, and the trunk of a senseless tree, 
which cannot be changed], do mortify the deeds of 
the body. ye shall live.” Here is a daily lesson—or 
rather, gift—which weall need. There is a living God, 
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ever ready to help us to get the better of the evil 
which we feel. 

It may be that a man is conscieus of very evil fruit 
which he has borne in his past life. Still he may 
pray, like David, ‘“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” And if he be 
anyhow (though in what men might consider a less 
degree) plagued by that infection of nature which 
remains, yea, even in them that are regenerate, the 
same Spirit is near to give himcomfort and strength. 
God the Creator is also the re-Creator. He makes and 
He transforms. And His greatest transformation is 
of man. He helps us now from day to day. The 
mightiest help is, moreover, yet to come. 

For in Christ He shall change the bod’es of our 
humiliation, that they may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body. according to the working whereby He 
is able to subdue all things unto Himself. 


PE ORES 


ELLIE’S SWEETHEART. 


A STORY IN 


HO will tell him?” 

The question was brief 
and to the point, but it met 
with no response, and had 
to be repeated again. 

“Who will tell him?” 

The speaker faced a group 
of three men. He stood on 
the hearthrug, dangling an 
eyeglass; he was concerned, 

sorry, but the trouble in the faces of his companions 
was not to be seen in his. For the third time he asked 
his question, raising his voice slightly— 

“Who will tell him? He must be told the fact, 
bad as it is. He is not a child, to be put off with an 
evasive answer. He will probably never walk, cer- 
tainly never ride, again. We have promised to tell 
him the truth, and Dr. Sinclair entirely agrees with 
me in the opinion I have laid before you. We regret 
extremely that we cannot be more hopeful. It was a 
bad fall, and the injuries are serious.” 

“Good gracious!” The ejaculation broke from the 
lips of a tall, fine-looking man, who turned away from 
the doctor with a despairing gesture, and looked out 
of the window at the brilliant sunshine of the summer 
day at all the glories of the country, thinking how 
in future it would be as a sealed book to the man 
who lay in a darkened room up-stairs. At that 
moment words were an impossibility to Sir Hugh 
Medway. Something must be done; he faced the 
doctor again. “I cannot tell him; will you?” 

“Certainly, if you wish; but would he not prefer 
to hear it from some intimate friend, as he has no 
hear relations? I shall see him before night, and 
Perhaps, before then, you will have come to some 
conclusion. Good-morning.” The doctor bowed him- 
self out. leaving sorrow and perplexity behind him. 
No one spoke until Lady Medway joined the three 





ONE CHAPTER. 


men who had listened to the doctorc’s terrible news ; 
and behind her, a child slipped into the room. 

“ Agnes, it is as we feared. The poor old chap will 
be an invalid all his life.” 

“Oh, Hugh ! you cannot mean it! A cripple?” And 
she looked from one to the other, longing for contra- 
diction. 

Her brother, Captain Armstrong, shook his head in 
answer to her question. 

“Poor, dear old chap! it seems too true. I simply 
dare not tell him.” He had but lately been awarded 
the V.C. for conspicuous bravery. 

The third man had not yet spoken. He stood with 
his face buried in his arms; but now he, too, raised 
his head. 

“T cannot believe it, Medway. Seaton is a stronger, 
more active man than either of us. An invalid for 
life!” Evans Carrington dropped his face into his 
hands, as if to shut out a terrible picture. 

Edgar Seaton had, two short days ago, been the 
gayest of the gay. At thirty-five years of age his 
name was well known in political circles as that of a 
rising man. He held a post under Government, and 
a few weeks ago, escaping from Blue-books and other 
terrors, he had come to pay his usual visit to his 
cousins, the Medways, and with him came his great 
friend, Evans Carrington. A rich man, he had never 
known trouble or anxiety. Life had been to him one 
long dream of happiness—enjoying everything: his 
friends had laughingly declared that even a long 
session could not take the spirit out of him; but 
now a terrible fate had overtaken him. 

Suddenly light came to the perplexed group; a 
child’s voice broke the silence. 

“Ts it about E}lie’s sweetheart ? ” 

Everybody looked at the little questioner: a child 
fair and sweet, who turned big wondering eyes on 
each of them. 
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“The doctor telled Daddy?” Ellie was a very 
important member of the household, but her question 
was not immediately answered. 

“Sweetheart not better soon, Daddy? Sweetheart 
telled Ellie only legs hurted.” 

“Darling! poor sweetheart will never run about 
with Ellie again.” Lady Medway spoke with tears 
streaming down her face. 


THE QUIVER. 





knowledged beauty, but those who praised her most 
agreed that she was a veritable ice-maiden. Edgar 
Seaton’s admiration was well known, and Lady 
Medway had invited her to the Manor, trusting that 
a happy sequel would be the result of her cousin's 
love story. 

Ellie’s big eyes showed that their little owner was 
thinking deeply. They were all thinking—thinking 





“Gladys Hetherington looked up at the quiet stars.”—p. 782. 


“Have they cutted off him’s legs?” 

“No, dear; but they hurt so, that they will never 
let him ride again.” 

“Never play with Ellie? never chase Ellie?” 

“Tt is quite true; and father cannot bear to tell 
him.” 

“Poor sweetheart! Can he marry Ellie now?” 

It was only a child’s simple question, but it brought 
deeper pain to the troubled grown-up people. A 
vision rose before them: the vision of a lovely fair- 
haired girl, whose exquisite presence enchanted all 
who met her. Gladys Hetherington was an ac- 





of the trouble before the man who lay in the darkened 
room up-stairs. One incessant pitiful question echoed 
in their ears— 

“Shall I be all right, doctor? I would rather die 
than be a log all my life. Can’t you speak out? The 
pain? Bah! I don’t mind the pain! Shall I be able 
to walk, doctor?” The voice was tremulous with 
pain and anxiety. 

“ Now, now, my dear sir, you must give me a little 
time, and then we shall see.” 

Presently Ellie spoke again. 

“The doctor saided so?” 
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“Yes, yes, Ellie.” 
“He’m not very kind to sweetheart, then.” The 
plue eyes were deep with thought ; then came another 
question. “ Have you telled God?” 

Her uncle bent and kissed the sweet little face, 
but nobody spoke. 

& Well, Ellie will tell God, and then she will tell 
sweetheart too.” 

It was the best solution of the difficulty. Edgar 
Seaton was devoted to Ellie, and she openly declared 
her intention of “marrying” him. Now she was 
ready to teld him. Her father and mother watched 
the little figure depart, and then another question 
had to be decided. 

“What about Miss Hetherington ?” 

“T ought to have written to put her off, I know, 
but I could not bear to do it. She will be here this 
afternoon. Surely it may be just the same?” 

The men glanced at each other, but only Sir Hugh 
spoke. 

“Yes, let her come. She may have more heart 
than people credit her with.” 

Ellie trotted into the garden, lifted her little fair 
face up to the brilliant summer sky. She had “ telled ” 
God. 

Edgar Seaton lay straining every nerve to catch 
some sound ; surely the very footsteps of the messenger 
would tell hima what he had to expect? At last the 
door opened softly. It was only Ellie. He managed 
to smile at the little one, who crept up to the bed, 

“Has the doctor gone, Ellie ?” 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

“Do you know what he said?” 

“He saided lots of things, that Ellie telled to God.” 

“Tell me.” 

She came closer to him, “It not very nice, my 
sweetheart, but Ellie loves you all the same.” 

The nurse slipped away, for she understood well 
that her patient had the bitterness of death to face. 

The soft little voice went on. “God won't take 
away my sweetheart ;” the small hand stroked his 
forehead tenderly. “The doctor-man saided you 
not ride Beauty any more.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ellie telled God. God kinder than the doctor- 
man. He will make it betterer. The doctor-man 
saided my sweetheart not walk much, Ellie will get 
all you things. Ellie can run very fast.” 

The child said no more, but the little fingers stroked 
his hair lovingly, and she kissed him with tender 
clinging lips. Her sweetheart did not speak, or notice 
the murmur : “ Ellie telled God.” 

Once the strong fingers closed on hers: she did 
not wince, though the tiny hand felt the pain. Then 
a despairing cry seemed to be wrung from him. 
“Gladys, Gladys, it’s all up! Why can’t they let 
me die?” 

“Ellie knowed it very bad, sweetheart. Ellie al- 
ways love sweetheart.” 

The soft baby voice talked to him, whispering over 
and over again, “Ellie telled God.” She did not 
rs him, or move until he sank into an uneasy 
sleen, 


The child was besieged with questions down-stairs, 
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Did she understand that she had witnessed a strong 
man’s agony, and that his pain was sacred ? 

“Ellie telled him ; but Ellie telled God, too.” 

At last she found Evans Carrington alone. “Ellie 
want to know something. Sweetheart  saided, 
‘Gladys, Gladys.’ Is that the pretty lady coming 
to-day? Does she want to marry sweetheart too? 
Ellie saided she would marry him.” 

“Well, dear, the lady won’t marry him now,” 

“Why?” 

“Not a chap who can’t stir. You don’t understand, 
dear.” 

“The lady loves sweetheart?” said the little won- 
dering voice. “Sweetheart just the same, only him’s 
legs hurted. Ellie will tell her.” 

The blue eyes watched for Miss Hetherington 
eagerly, and listened while her mother told of the 
terrible accident to Mr. Seaton. The perfect face 
turned a shade whiter, but she lost no trace of her 
self-possession. “It was sad indeed: terrible! 
Surely a visitor must be greatly in the way? Why 
did you not telegraph to me?” 

Captain Armstrong and Mr. Carrington each said 
a strong word under their breath; nothing seemed 
to disturb Miss Hetherington’s equanimity. Up-stairs, 
in her own room, she sat down to consider the situa- 
tion. She had felt grieved for Edgar Seaton, and 
she was almost as sorry for herself. Gladys had 
pictured the day when she would play an important 
part in his life: how she would have helped him to 
mount the ladder of Fame. She was thankful for one 
thing : their engagement had not taken place. The 
wife of a cripple !—it was not to be thought of for one 
moment. A summons that would take her away from 
the Manor could easily be managed. Once only she 
hesitated. On a table, in the corner of the room, 
was a photograph of Edgar Seaton. She moved 
closer to it, taking in each well-known detail of the 
handsome face and figure. No man had pleased her 
as he had done. Could it be true? He might re- 
cover, With a deliberate movement she pushed the 
photograph away from her. This weakness was 
absurd, but the fingers that put the finishing touches 
to her dress were not quite steady. It was really 
foolish. unpardonable, of Lady Medway to have 
allowed her to come ; and Gladys Hetherington went 
down-stairs to dinner, feeling a distinctly injured 
person. 

After dinner, as Evans Carrington made his way 
to the smoking-room, he heard his name called. At 
the top of the stairs stood Ellie in her little white 
night-gown, with flushed face and tumbled curls. 

“Ellie can’t bear it. She hearded sweetheart cry, 
Ellie did. Tell Gladys” (Ellie had an amusing way 
of using Christian names) “to come up here—Ellie 
wants her.” 

The message was delivered; Lady Medway smiled 
apologetically. ‘The child is sadly spoiled, I fear ;” 
but she did not attempt to prevent her guest obeying 
the little one’s commands. 

Ellie waited close to the big staircase window, and 
as Gladys came to her she sat down beside her on the 
window seat. 

“You’m very pretty. You’m like a white lily.” 
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* Am I, dear?” 

* Yes; Ellie tell you something. My sweetheart 
can’t never walk no more. He’m just the same, only 
him’s legs hurted. Did you only love him’s legs?” Ellie 
asked earnestly. ‘ Him’s face just the same. Evans 
says you not marry him now. Sweetheart saided 
he ’d marry Ellie, but Ellie not big enough yet, so you 
marry him. Ellie has telled God, and God kinder 
than the doctor-man.” 

Dear little unconscious messenger! Men said that 
perfect Gladys Hetherington had no soul—needed 
waking. Was the touch of a little child to do what 
nothing else could ? 

“Sweetheart saided, ‘Gladys! Gladys!’ You am 
Gladys? I telled him you love him, though him's 
poor legs hurted. You not only love him’s legs?” 
went on the little plaintive voice. ‘“He’m in bed, 
but sweetheart just the same.” 

Gladys Hetherington looked up at the quiet stars— 
the same stars that had gazed down on many a 
troubled heart—and then at the child's sweet innocent 
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face. She was awake now! Tears filled the deep 
violet eyes as she kissed little Ellie. 

“You sure you not only love him’s legs? Sweet. 
heart just the same. Come and see him.” 

Hand-in-hand they went, the child leading the 
way. Gladys did not hesitate; the ice-maiden had 
vanished, and a sweet woman’s soul was there instead, 

The door of the dark room was softly opened, and to 
the strong heart, that tried to look steadily at the dreary 
future, came sudden joy. A hand was thrust into his, 

“Ellie telled her, sweetheart. She loves yon, not 
you’'m legs.” 

Proud Gladys Hetherington was down on her knees, 
kissing the hand held fast in hers. Ellie trotted of 
and “ telled Mummie.” 


There were days of pain and weariness, but new 
courage had been given. Ellie was right : “God was 
kinder than the doctor-man.” Edgar Seaton was 
always lame, never strong ; but Ellie had “telled God," 
and so it all came right. M. F. HUTCHINSON, 





THREE ANGELIC REJOICINGS. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERTS, D.D., ST. ANDREWS. 


“The morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”"—JoB xxxviii. 7. 
“* Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God."—Sr. Luke ii. 13. 
“There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” —St. Luke xv. 10. 


fy will be seen at once that in each 
M of these three passages there is a 
common element, which explains 
the reason why I have set them 
together. They all speak of the 
joy felt among the angels of God 
in consequence of events connected 
with our world. Three occasions 
are singled out from those innu- 
merable occurrences contained in the annals of our 
globe as having given rise, or as still giving rise. to 
gladness among the inhabitants of heaven. The first 
of these has reference to the Creation. The Almighty 
Himself directs our thoughts to the time when the 
creative word was spoken: when, in obedience to 
His summons, the earth assumed form and beauty ; 
and He tells us that then “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” 

We are next directed to a far-distant event in our 
world’s history. Thousands of years have passed 
away since that primeval song of the angels was 
heard. Many deeds of darkness have since then been 
committed on the surface of our earth. Sin has 
entered Paradise, and blighted its happiness: has 
gone forth with our guilty ancestors: has been t‘ans- 
mitted to their descendants: and has inflicted count- 
less miseries upon the members of our race. Ah! 
there have been but few feelings of gladness ex- 
perienced by the heavenly host as they looked down 





from age to age on the guilt and sufferings of man- 
kind. They have perceived in our world little that 
was not fitted to cause them grief; and it may have 
seemed, as they contemplated the mournful history, 
that their primitive anthem of rejoicing had been a 
mistake, and that it rather should have been a dirge 
of sorrow. But at length an occurrence does again 
take place on earth which awakens new songs of joy. 
The Son of God becomes incarnate as the Saviour of 
mankind ; and the hosts of heaven, exulting over this 
marvellous event, and the blessed consequences which 
would flow from it, blend their voices in praise and 
adoration to the Lord. Nor since that time has their 
song of gladness ever ceased. They see one soul 
after another saved through the work of Christ: one 
sinner after another becoming by faith in Him an 
heir of glory ; and, as this happy result again and 
again takes place, new delight thrills their hearts 
and is expressed by their lips; for, says Christ, “ there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” 

We look, then, first at 

The joy of the angels over the ereation of our world. 

“The morning stars,” we are told, “sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy;” and we 
may, perhaps, regard these wurds as referring not 80 
much to the original formation of our earth as to its 
special preparation for the advent of mankind. 

Now we are enabled by the inspired account con- 
tained in the Book of Genesis to follow, as it were, 
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the process which was then exhibited to the eyes of 
the angels in connection with our world. “T.e 
earth,” we are told, “ was without form, and void.” It 
lay in a dark, chaotic state. when God proceeded to 
reduce it to order, to fill it with inhabitants, and to 
cover it with beauty. Never did a description of such 
sublimity flow from the pen of any writer as that 
which Moses gives of the grand creative week. Were 
his narrative not inspired, it might well challenge 
a foremost place among all the productions of 
human genius. But it bears the impress of Divinity 
throughout, and needs only to be compared with any 
of the numerous human cosmogonies which have 
been formed in order to suggest its heavenly origin. 
And on reading the narrative, we wonder not at the 
songs of joy ascribed to angels, as one step after an- 
other in the God-like progress presented itself before 
them. First of ail, light shone athwart the gloom. 
Then a separation was effected between heaven and 
earth—a clear expanse being formed betwixt the 
firmament above and the world, still wrapped in a 
watery shroud, below. Next the dry land was made 
to appear, the waters being collected into seas, while 
mountains and plains rose before the view of the 
angelic spectators. God then declared, “Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself, upon the earth : and it was so.” 


“He scarce had said, when the wide earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorn’d, 
Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green ; 
Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flower’d, 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 
Her bosom, smelling sweet. 
Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit, or gemm’d 
heir blossoms : with high woods the hills were crowned.” 


And then, at the word of the Almighty, the sun, 
moon. and stars burst in full brilliance through that 
obscurity which had hitherto veiled their light. The 
waters were next filled with their teeming inhabitants, 
and birds began to skim across the deep or warble in 
the sky. The sixth day witnessed the creation of those 
numerous tribes of animals which roam through the 
forest, repose in the meadow, or creep in the dust. 
And now the world was ready, waiting for its king. 
There was yet wanting one who, endowed with reason 
and of stately form, might, as his Maker's vice- 
gerent, rule over the fair globe which had thus been 
made and peopled. The noble and impressive account 
is therefore fittingly closed with these striking words 
— “And God said, Let us make manin our image, after 
our likeness ; and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” The 
heavenly Architect, surveying His work thus com- 
pleted, expressed His own satisfaction over it; and 
then, according to the grand conception of Milton, 


sanctioned in its main features by the language before 
us— 


“The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their station listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
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Open, ye everlasting gates ! they sung, 


Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in ‘ 
The great Creator from His work returned 
Magnificent ; His six days’ work—a world !” 


We can surely have no difficulty in discovering why 
such joyous adoration as this should have been ex- 
pressed by the angels on the completion of that grand 
process by which our earth was brought into the con- 
dition which it presented at the dawn of the primeval 
Sabbath. As they now looked down upon it, they 
beheld unnumbered proofs of the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of its Creator. It shone in the 
brightness of the morning sun like a diamond in 
which there was no flaw ; and as they gazed upon its 
varied beauty, songs of joy and praise instinctively 
issued from their lips. How wondrous that power 
which, by a mere utterance of will, had transformed a 
world recently so dark and unsightly into a world 
now so beautiful and attractive! How Divine that 
wisdom which appeared in all the laws given to our 
earth, and all the faculties evinced by its inhabitants : 
in the sweet interchange of night and day: in the 
growth of plants and flowers : in the various instincts 
of the animal tribes, and in the mental as well as 
bodily powers of which our race was seen to be 
possessed! How infinite, too, that goodness which 
displayed itself throughout the world: which had 
spread such a garniture of loveliness over it: which 
had caused such an unbroken peace to settle down 
upon it, and which had diffused such a sense of un- 
mingled enjoyment among its many inhabitants! No 
wonder that, as the holy angels looked down upon 
this scene, their hearts were filled with true delight ; 
and that, full of adoration towards the Creator on 
the one hand, and of good-will to His newly formed 
creatures on the other, we should be told regarding 
them that “the morning stars then sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

Man, too, should rejoice in the natural worid. 

The human race, like the angels above, should take 
delight in God's works of creation. It is true that since 
that first joyous song of the angels was heard, a sad 
change for the worse has taken place on our earth. In 
consequence of man’s sin, suffering, disease, and death 
have now become inextricably involved with happiness, 
health, and life. But still, by God's goodness it is a 
beautiful world in which we live. And we should 
not be insensible to the many sources of pure enjoy- 
ment which it sets before us. We should open wide 
our hearts to the manifold streams of delight which 
flow amid the works of Nature, and are intended to 
contribute to cur happiness. In order to this, how- 
ever, it is necessary that we stand in a relation of 
friendship to the Almighty. There is something 
dreadful in the thought that any who love not and 
serve not God should be found snatching a furtive 
and unhallowed enjoyment from His works. The 
right course to pursue is first to repent of our sins, 
while we seek, through Jesus Christ, reconciliation to 
God, and then shall we be both warranted and fitted 
for deriving continual gratification from the scenes 
which Nature sets before us. This is one of the 
privileges pertaining to every child of God, for, as the 
poet has said in well-known words— 
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“He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers ; his t’ enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling, say—My Father made them all.” 


The joy of angels over the incarnation of Christ. 

Here we find ourselves with the shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem. One angel has already appeared 
and announced the Saviour’s birth. Full of holy 
ecstasy himself, he has soothed the alarm of the 
shepherds by this cheering salutation : “ Fear not, for 
behold I bring unto you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.” And no sooner is his 
announcement completed than we are told—“ Suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God’—that song of joyful adoration 
with which they were accustomed to surround the 
eternal throne being, for the time, transferred to 
earth, and ascending thence to the ear of the Almighty. 

Now, when we begin to inquire into the causes of 
that joy thus expressed by the angels, we are led at 
once to think of the marvellous character of that 
event which had just occurred. 

The eternal Son of God had become incarnate—had 
assumed humanity into union with His Divinity ; and 
it was no wonder that, on considering this fact, songs 
of joy and adoration burst irrepressibly from the 
angels’ lips. Nothing to be compared with it had 
taken place in a by-past eternity. Many were the 
occasions, perhaps, on which these heavenly beings 
had praised Jehovah for His marvellous works. They 
had probably oftener than once seen worlds start 
into being at His word, or assume new forms under 
His plastic and beneficent touch. Onwards, from the 
time of their own creation, fresh proofs of His infinite 
perfections had again and again been set before 
them, and drawn forth ever-heightening strains of 
adoration and praise. But what was it which they 
now beheld? They saw Him whom they had hitherto 
worshipped as the Creator stooping to the lowliness 
of a creature, and taking upon Himself the nature 
of mankind. The loving presence of the Almighty, 
diffused throughout the universe, which had hitherto 
been all that connected Him with His works, was 
now exchanged for that vital relation to them which 
the incarnation implied. It has been finely conceived 
in reference to the fall of man that at the moment 
when the first sin was committed— 

* Karth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.” 
But we may, with at least equal propriety, say that 
when God became Man a thrill of universal sym- 
pathy passed through creation. The Almighty was 
now infinitely nearer to His works than He had ever 
been before. They were now, in a sense, identified 
with Himself. Their feebleness had been grasped by 
His strength, and their inherent imperfection was 
now linked to His Divine and unchangeable glory. 
The great marvel of eternal ages was accomplished ; 
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and the angels, viewing it with that joyous astonish. 
ment which its wondrous character and far-reaching 
influence naturally excited, joined, at its contempla- 
tion, in loftiest praise and adoration to the Lord. 

Again, angels rejoiced in the incarnation on account 
of the immediately gracious purpose it was designed to 
accomplish, 

Not only did they view it in its inherent wondrons. 
ness, and not only did they think of it in its general 
bearing upon the universe, but they also looked at it 
more particularly in the aspect which it presented 
towards the fallen children of men. It solved the 
problem how these might yet again be restored to 
happiness. It revealed the plan by which mercy 
might flow forth towards the guilty, and not only 
pardon their sins, but constitute them heirs of eternal 
glory. May we not, then, venture to say that a new 
lustre was perceived around the throne on high when 
the event referred to happened? Was that rainbow, 
“in sight like unto an emerald,” ever seen there 
before? It seems as if Scripture warranted us in 
affirming that it was not. For that arch of soft and 
lustrous beauty was asymbol of the Divine mercy—an 
attribute which truly had existed from all eternity, 
but was not until the fulness of time reflected in 
fulness of beauty. The angels had long gazed with 
deepest reverence on that dazzling brightness which, 
as indicative of spotless purity, had surrounded the 
throne of the Eternal. But now asofter colour blends 
with that overpowering brilliance ; now they see mercy 
mingling with and tempering justice; now they 
learn, for the first time, that God can be holy, even 
while He spares and blesses those who have rebelled 
against Him. No wonder that as this new glory 
burst forth in heaven it elicited songs of joy and 
praise unheard before. An attribute hitherto latent 
in the Divine nature has now been revealed to the 
angelic host ; and as they gaze with adoring reverence 
upon it, a delight of which they have previously had 
no experience takes possession of their hearts. 

Further : the angels rejoiced in the incarnation of 
Christ on account of the blessed results which would 
ultimately flow from it. 

These results were of a twofold description—God 
would be glorified, and sinners would be saved. The 
contemplation of both the great ends thus to be 
accomplished by the Incarnation worthily gave rise 
to joy in the bosoms of the angels. They had seen 
much dishonour done to Jehovah in this world. His 
laws had been broken, His word had bcen despised, 
and His authority had been disclaimed by the sinful 
children of men. But the Incarnation of Christ was 
to inaugurate a new order of things—was to prove a 
power sufficient to subdue the natural rebelliousness 
of the human heart, and to bring mankind back in 
willing loyalty and submission to their heavenly 
King. These angels had also witnessed the inveterate 
hold which sin had taken of our race. They saw that 
no lapse of time weakened its power, that no advances 
in knowledge or civilisation sufficed to conquer 1t, 
that no means which human skill could devise availed 
to extirpate it, or even to prevent its outward manl- 
festations. But in this respect also the Incarnation of 
Christ was to prove successful, Through means of 
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the power which it exerted, multitudes would be 
reclaimed from evil, would be brought anew under 
the influence of righteousness, and would be both 
persuaded and enabled to “perfect holiness in the fear 
of God.” 

Man, too, should rejoice in the Incarnation of Christ. 

We see how, on the grounds which have been 
stated, angels might well rejoice in the great fact of 
the Saviour’s Incarnation. And isit not fitting that we, 
too, should experience gladness when we reflect upon 
that marvellous event? The advent of the Son of 
God to our world is that one vivific power which has 
both raised mankind from the grave of spiritual 
death, and rendered them capable of showing forth 
the Divine glory. But for it, Satan would have 
remained the undisturbed lord of our world; but for 
it, sin would have continued its unchecked reign over 
the souls of men; but for it, hope’s silvery wing 
would never have been seen hovering over our globe, 
but despair would have clasped it in dark, defiant 
embrace for ever. Hail, then, that blessed event 
which has been the source of new life and joy to our 
world! We join the adoring angels in praising God 
on account of it, and we gladly anticipate, as they 
did, the glorious results which will flow from it 
throughout eternity. 

The joy of angels over the repentance of a sinner. 

“There is,” says Christ, “joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” It 
does not, of course, enter into my design at present 
to attempt any full or exhaustive exposition of this 
beautiful text. I have set it side by side with the 
other passages quoted, simply because it agrees with 
them in mentioning a cause for joy which is discovered 
by the angels in connection with our world. A re- 
penting sinner is set before us; and we are told that 
on beholding such a sight there is special gladness 
felt among the inhabitants of heaven. Now, on 
inquiring into the reasons for this, it may be noticed, 
first, that thus the angels witness a decisive triumph 
of Divine grace in the human soul. 

Many are the tentative efforts, so to speak, which 
are made by sinners to secure salvation. There is 
scarcely any professing Christian but does again and 
again, in the course of his life, put forth some earnest 
endeavours to attain to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Reflection tells him that this life will soon be over, 
and urges him to prepare for another that will never 
end. Revelation warns him that what he sows now 
he shall reap hereafter, and implores him to live a life 
of faith and godliness. His own conscience admon- 
ishes him not to follow a course of worldliness or sin, 
and presses upon him the display of conduct worthy 
of one created at first in God’s own image, and des- 
tined to live either in happinesss or woe hereafter. 
Under the influence of these and other considerations, 
there are few but do, from time to time, rouse them- 
selves to some real exertion in pursuit of heaven. 
But, alas ! how often are such efforts merely transient : 
the feelings which prompted them die away, and the 
soul sinks back into a state of spiritual indifference. 
Sin still continues to be the ruling power in every 
such case ; but it is altogether different with one who 
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has been brought to true repentance. J/is grief over 
past transgressions is as lasting as it is sincere. He 
turns resolutely and at once from all that is evil, 
while he determines that henceforth he will earnestly 
follow after that which is good. The power of de- 
pravity has been broken in his heart ; a love of holi- 
ness now becomes the dominant principle within him; 
and, looking at the change which has thus taken 
place, the angels rejoice to contemplate the decisive 
victory which God’s grace has won over that immortal 
soul. 

Again, the angels delight in every case of true 
repentance, because they thus behold another sinner 
saved from impending misery and woe. 

If it happened that we were so placed as to witness 
a multitude of human beings struggling for life in a 
tempestuous ocean, we should occupy a position some- 
what analogous to that of the angels in looking down 
upon our earth. And could the coldest heart fail to 
leap for joy as one after another of these men battling 
with the waves reached the shore in safety? One 
brave swimmer, after we have lost sight of him for a 
time, reappears much closer to the land ; another, who 
has no such strength or skill, grasps a plank on which 
he floats securely ashore ; while the lifeboat picks up 
others, snatching some of them from the very jaws of 
death ; and, in witnessing such a scene, cheers in- 
stinctively issue from the lips of the spectators to tell 
of the gladness which has been awakened in their 
hearts. Now, if such joy be felt on beholding the 
rescue of the mere perishing body, what must be that 
which is experienced when contemplating the salva- 
tion of a never-dying soul? The angels know how 
precious is such a treasure, and they therefore feel 
the truest delight when they see it saved from that 
misery which sin has entailed upon it. 

Once more, the angels rejoice over the repentance of 
a sinner because they find in that event a pledge that 
another immortal being will partake of the happiness 
which they possess throughout eternity. 

Sharing, as they themselves do, and will do for ever, 
in the felicity and glory of heaven, they rejoice, with 
all the benevolence of perfect holiness, in every fresh 
accession which is made tothe redeemed family of 
God. “Another companion gained—another heir of 
glory won—another immortal being prepared for join- 
ing with ourselves in praise to the Eternal, and for 
participating, as we do, in the happiness of His King- 
dom ”—these, we may conceive, are the thoughts ex- 
cited in the bosoms of angels as they perceive sinner 
after sinner repenting, and thus passing from death 
unto life. Shall they, then, not have this joy over us? 
Oh, let them see us bowing with deep contrition a‘ 
the footstool of the Almighty ; let them see us pour- 
ing forth our confessions of sin before God, laying 
hold of Christ as our Saviour, and imploring the Holy 
Spirit to sanctify and strengthen us. And then shall 
Heaven be made glad on our account: then shall a 
new song of praise and adoration be sung before the 
throne on high expressive of that delight which is felt 
that we too have been won to God, and are to havea 
place among the blessed inhabitants of His Kingdom 
for ever and ever. 
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MY LITTLE MAN. 
BY KATHLEEN WATSON. 


MESSAGE GIVEN. 





T happened that in the spring of the following 
year things political pointed to a Parliament- 
ary dissolution, and I was invited to contest 
the northern division of the county. 

The knowledge that it had been Allan’s con- 
stant wish that I should go in for this sort of thing, 
influenced my decision powerfully, but no definite 
conclusion could be arrived at, of course, until I had 
threshed the matter out with Waldo. Therefore, one 
morning at breakfast, I opened up the subject by 
saying— 

“Well. my friend! how do you think old Nell 


a) 


wuuld look in Parliament—if he ever got there? 
* What is parnament? A glass?” 
“ Sometimes, yes. A glass in which men see them- 


selves as others see them.” 


“The hour we always called ‘ Father's hour., ’—p. 787. 


“That is very funny! What does it mean, Nell?” 

Then I unfolded to his childish yet wonderful 
perception, as best I could, the meaning and the 
mechanism of our system of government, and tried 
to show him how there were other ways of fighting 
for one’s country than with sword and _ bayonet. 
Finally I said— 

“Father always thought old Nell should give some 
of his life to this sort of fighting.” 

After that, no choice was left me. My darling 
entered into the heart and spirit of the thing with 
an enthusiastic zeal that positively inspired me, and 
sustained me far and away beyond even the strength 
of my own convictions. This I say without speaking 
extravagantly in the least. It simply was so. 

The summer was fairly well on before the general 
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election took place. Through all the canvassing, 
spoechifying, and terrible self-advertisement necessary 
to insure a decent return, or perhaps any return at 
all, my little boy was my right hand. Some lucky 
men have devoted wives and beautiful daughters, 
who, with tandem and four-in-hand, drive straight 
ahead into the susceptible hearts of the peasantry, 
thereby scoring enormously for their man-kind; while, 
whenever possible, at my side, there was just my 
little Waldo, with his tiny white face and sweet 
shining eyes, and his dear spontaneous — 

“Qh, John Richardson, I do hope you’re going to 
yote for my Nell! Because I do want him to win. 
Because he’s going to try and get you annotments—I 
mean, gardens and things. So Ido want him to win, 
you see.” 

Or his serious talks with the barber and the black- 
smith—unknown to me till long afterwards-—to this 
effect— 

“T say, Thomas dear, you will vote for my Nell, 
Because he’s so very kind and beautiful, 
isn’t he? And,” gravely shaking his curls, “he 
always keeps his pwomises—always. He went 
thousands of miles to find my Father, because he 
pwomised to always be his fwiend, and then he came 
back thousands of miles to find me—and he is always 
my gweatest fwiend !” 

I have heard rough voices tremble when they said, 
“God bless him ;*”’ and I have seen positive tears come 
into eyes where, I am sure, they had long been 
strangers, when he put out his tiny hand for theirs 
to grasp; and very well I know that many an honest 
farmer and tiller of the ground swore and held to 
allegiance with me primarily and principally on 
account of my little boy. 

Often there were whole days when we were quite 
apart, since I had to be touring round the country 
side, and could not take him with me because of the 
fatigue it would have been to him. On _ these 
occasions he would drive out with Barbara and the 
old coachman, do his share of canvassing, and get up 
the most delightful and cheering of reports for me 
on my return. When I came back I used at once to 
repair to his cot, and, however late the hour, the 
chances were always in favour of my finding him 
wide awake, and bursting with news after this 
manner— 

“Oh, Nell, only think! We went to pay the miller’s 
bill this afternoon, and when we drove away the 
workmen were coming out of the yard, and when 
they saw our horses, someone called for three cheers 
for you. Then I waved my cap to them, and they 
called for cheers for me—just fancy, Nell, for me! 
If only Father could have heard ! ” 

Clear in outline, brave and strong in principle, was 
the plan of campaign set forth by the heads of the 
party in whose interests we laboured, Waldo and I. 
Our opponent’s programme was of a nature calculated 
certainly to catch the thoughtless in its wondrous 
meshes, but to make the thinking ones sit up and do 
& quiet smile. Nevertheless, though party-feeling 
ran high, I am thankful to say that of personal 
feeling there was not once, on either side, the least 
unpleasant di splay. 


won't you? 
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As the polling-day drew nigh, I began to fear the 
after-consequences of reaction for Waldo, so great 
was his excitement. The rose-colour shone constantly 
and triumphantly in his little face ; his eyes were as 
two jewels; his voice and manner took on a glad 
eagerness which never lost the charm of childish- 
ness; his whole soul and being seemed wrapped, 
lost, merged in the one idea that Nell—his Nell— 
must win ! 

His greatest private conquest was over a stubborn 
old cobbler, with quite ultra-nihilistic views con- 
cerning the State, the Court, the Government, and all 
pertaining thereto. Him would Waldo tackle boldly 
and unaided, storming his communistic stronghold 
with the sweetest and simplest of patrician argu- 
ments. 

“You see, Josiah, Nell’s motto is ‘ Noblesse oblige, 
Say it after me, Josiah, will you please? Thank you. 
It’s French, I think. But it means thata gentleman 
must never doa mean trick, and Nell is a gentleman. 
So, you see, you can vote for him, can’t you, and you 
know it will be all right, don’t you?” 

When he was telling me of this, as he sat on my 
knee in the hour before bed-time, the hour we always 
called Father's hour, in remembrance of those dear 
far-off days before they snatched his father from him 
—he said to me, with solemn, wondering eyes— 

“Do you know, Nell, that when I first asked him 
to say Noblesse oblige after me, I thought he said: 
‘ Noblesse—be—jiggered. But the next moment he 
said it quite properly. What is ‘jiggered,’ Nell?” 

“Why did you ask him to say our motto, old man?” 
I inquired, by way of answer. and to gain time. 

“TI don’t esackly know. When I want to believe 
something very much, I keep on saying it over and 
over. When father went away and said, ‘Nell will 
come,’ I was always saying it to myself. So I’m 
going to make Josiah keep on saying ‘ Noblesse 
oblige,’ because he doesn't believe in gentlemen at 
all. He’s going to believe in you, though. But what 
is ‘jiggered,’ Nell?” 

Now, I happened to remember that a certain earnest 
member of our party had caused posters to be fixed 
up here and there, on which, in large letters, was 
inscribed— 

“The flowing tide is with us:” and that some wag 
of the opposite side had gone round, presumably 
while the enemy slept, and printed underneath— 

“ The flowing tide be jiggered, then !” 

So I referred my little boy to this, and by its means 
succeeded in arriving with him at a favourable con- 
clusion of the matter. 

At last the decisive day dawned and declined. The 
fight had practically been fought out to the bitter 
end, but there still remained much for the supporters 
on both sides to do in organising ways and means by 
which the outlying and most distant voters could be 
brought to the poll. The utmost excitement, coupled 
with good-humour, prevailed. Immense processions 
were formed, the people keeping step to the particular 
catchwords of their party, which they sang out as 
they went along. Flags, colours, mottoes, banners 
were flying everywhere. As the time drew on to- 
wards midnight, when the result of the polling was”~ 
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to be declared, the excitement waxed to a furious 

intensity. yet happily never got quite out of bounds. 
Now, Waldo had pleaded passionately, desperately, 

to be allowed to be with me at the critical moment of 


declaration. 

“If you win, I must be there to say ‘ Well played !’ 
and if you lose,I must be there—more than ever, 
Nell.” 

“Tomy .. it? 

“To say ‘Tried indeed! tried indeed!’ my dear old 
Nell!” 

After that one can scarcely think of the stoniest 
heart that ever beat refusing him. But it was 
Barbara whose word was law supreme in things of 
this sort, and for a long, long time, Barbara, gently 
but firmly, turned her deaf ear to our united and 
most persuasive arguments on the subject. 

“It were just a-flyin’in the face of Providence,” 
she persisted ; ‘‘and even Providence has limits to its 
patience, and wouldn’t never abide such out-and-out 
audacious recklessness, as the sayin’ is.” 

After a struggle almost as keen as that of the 
election itself, we got her round at last to our way of 
thinking ; but she positively insisted that Waldo 
should stay quietly at home all day, instead of driving 
about in search of such doubtful quarry as Josiah, as 
he had planned todo. Afterwards she told me how, 
lying on his sofa, which she drew up under the limes 
for him, he spoke but very little during that long, 
warm summer day, and when once she asked him 
what he was thinking of, he answered her— 

“Tam not thinking, Barbara. I am only saying 
‘Please, God, may Nell win !’” 

So, late in the soft, dark evening, when the stars 
were shining, and the dew lay on the meadows, we 
drove alone together by the park, the village, and the 
old brown road that led to the little town where the 
results were to be told off. They cheered vociferously 
as we passed through the village, and when we reached 
the town a perfect storm of greeting burst upon us, 
and if there were any counter-groans from the other 
side we never heard them. Suddenly a voice from the 
crowd shouted— 

“Three cheers for the little ’un! Three cheers for 
the little ’un!” 

The response was so spontaneous and pronounced, so 
loud and long, that to listen to it thrilled me through 
with a passionate pride. I looked down at my little 
boy. He caught my hand and clung to it hard; it 
seemed to me that he was feeling rather nervous, but 
his tiny face was one dear happy smile ; and while he 
waved his cap to the people, he said to me— 

“Isn't it beautiful, Nell dear?” 

Amidst the deafening applause, we pulled up at the 
hotel in the old square and proceeded to the balcony, 
where, amongst the flags and palms, some kind hand 
had provided a deep-cushioned recess for Waldo. Not 
many minutes after the clock in the church tower 
had sounded midnight, the result was proclaimed 
aloud, and every ear might hear that—well—let us 
say that—Waldo's Nell—headed the poll, with a 
thousand votes odd to the good ! 

T smiled down at Waldo. His breath came and 
went very hard. He was beyond words. 
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Amidst the cheers, the storm of congratulation; the 
confusion of handshakings, and the clamour in the 
square below, I rose to say a few words of thanks to 
the honest souls who had stood by me so loyally, My 
own emotion prevented me from expressing myself jn 
anything but the merest conventional platitudes, 
But when I had finished and the boisterous ap- 
plause had somewhat died away, a voice—it turned 
out to be none other than that of Josiah Webb— 
called out— 

“Let’s have a look at the little master! And one 
word—just one word—from the little master!” 

Then the whole square took up the refrain, and the 
excitement got so intense that, rather against my will, 
I bent down to Waldo and said— 

“Can you thank them, dear old man?” and he 
answered me that he would try. 

I lifted him high in my arms above the flags and 
ferns. His face showed very pale in the torchlight 
glow, his curls fluttered in the night wind, his left 
arm was around myneck. A great and sudden silence 
fell on all the square, and in a moment or two his 
dear voice, with a tiny tremble in it, slowly struck 
the air— 

“T cannot say anything to you. Iam only a little 
boy. But I do ‘dratulate you ever so much. Because 
you have got the best man in all the world on your 
side. My Father said so!” 

I shall not attempt to describe the tremendous roar 
of enthusiasm that followed on this and brought the 
proceedings of that unique election day to a close. 
Words of mine would be powerless quite! With 
chivalrous generosity, and typical of the way in 
which an Englishman can bear defeat, my opponent 
came round to us, and, taking Waldo on his knee, 
remarked laughingly— 

“Had J had a Waldo on my side—what a vastly 
different total I should have made! ” 

After this we had some long, quiet talks together, 
my little boy and I. When I was busy, he would 
lie with his books and pictures in Barbara’s room or 
under the limes ; at other times we were inseparable. 
We played and drove together, and he was never tired 
of listening, whilst I told or read of the exploits of 
the heroes of olden times. But with a terrible pain I 
noticed that he grew thinner and thinner. His back 
now began to ache severely, and he could no longer 
run in and about the gardens and the stables and talk 
with his dear familiar friends in those same places, 
as of old. But his gaiety and gentle little charm of 
manner never forsook him; no matter how sore his 
pain, his tiny arms would be outstretched in an 
ecstasy of welcome whenever I approached. 

The local physicians agreed in deciding that an 
operation should be performed on him, but I could not 
bring myself to consent to this without the advice 
of the great children’s specialist who had examined 
him on his arrival in England. So, later on, when 
Parliament reopened, and I had to take the oath 
as new member, and deliver my maiden speech, and 
attend to many things which required my presence 
in town, we went up together, Waldo and I, with dear 
old Barbara, whom wild horses could not have torn 
from Waldo’s side, as adviser and attender-in-chief. 
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We expected to be away for several weeks, or even 
months, as I was told that the drier air of the 
metropolis would be much more beneficial for Waldo 
than the damp, moist air of Devon. 

On the last afternoon at home he strangely but 
sweetly insisted on a solemn leave-taking of ail and 
everything around. The bees in their hives, the trees, 
the orchard and fruit-gardens, the horses and the 
cows, his father’s favourite haunts—nothing escaped 
that loving little memory. In the evening the boys 
of the cricket elevens came up, and after tea he gave 
them each a little present, bought according to his 
own wish and from his own pocket-money. The next 
morning, as we drove through the village to the 
station, he left small tokens at their cottages for divers 
of his friends, while to Josiah Webb, who was slightly 
lame, he presented a stout walking-stick, near the 
handle of which, on a silver band, was inscribed 
% Noblesse oblige,” the whole idea being 
originated and planned out by my dar- 
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martyrdom of those tiny years had, whilst leaving his 
childishness intact, nevertheless made him wise beyond 
his age, and quick to respond most sweetly to the least 
call for sympathy. Swiftly it dawned on me that the 
only way I could present this unknown mother to him 
was so that he should feel compelled to pour out on 
her some of the store of love with which his little 
heart was loaded. I sometimes think that Allan’s 
spirit, like a good angel, was hovering about me, and 
inspired me with this idea. 

“You had your mother, dear, like all other little 
boys,” I said, as he patiently awaited my reply. 

‘Oh, Nell, did I really? Why did I never see her?” 

“ Because—she went away, dear.” 

“Where, Nell? To heaven, like Father?” 

“No, not to heaven. To St. Petersburg.” 

I do not know the man who could have faced those 
dear and solemn eyes, and told them aught but the 





ling. The tears stood in Josiah’s hard, 
bleared old eyes. I do not think it is on 
record that he ever again had recourse 
to his former expression concerning the 
noblesse of his country. 

On the journey up, at one of the large 
stations, looking from our window, we 
were interested in watching a pathetic 
parting between a mother and her little 
boy, who was apparently going to school 
for the first time, in charge of an elder 
brother. As the train steamed off and 
we caught a glimpse of the poor, pale 
mother left alone behind, Waldo turned 
to me, and, in sudden wondering excite- 
ment, asked me— 

“Nell dear, how is it I have never 
had a mother? Didn’t Father like 
them?” 

This was the first inquiry of the sort 
he had made to me, and the quaintness 
and the suddenness of it took me com- 
pletely aback. I knew him to be alto- 
gether unaware of the sad story that 
had marred his father’s life. Allan had 
told me that he knew nothing, and it 
seems that Dr. Vorstrovna, too, had kept 
back from him all information on the 
subject. I was glad to think that all 
that was necessary for him to learn he 
would learn from me. 

Now, though I am of opinion that the 
clouds of doubt and of distrust should 
never be allowed to settle on the heads 
of little children, yet none the less do I 
think that they should not be brought up 
in @ fairy-land of golden illusion, only 
to be dispelled rudely at their first real 
contact with the hard, grim world. I 
think the shock of their faith then is 
not to be compensated for by all the en- 
chantment of those early days. More- 
over, Waldo was not as most children 
are, The piteous sadness and the long 








“I lifted him high in my arms above the fiags and ferns.”—p, 788. 
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truth, no matter how bitter or how bare that truth 
might be. 

He looked at me with a very puzzled expression. I 
remember likening his face to a crumpled rose-leaf. 
Then, as the train whirled onwards and he lay back in 
my arms with his head on my shoulder, I told him. 

“Once father married someone who was very beauti- 
ful, because he loved her so. A great famine was over 
all the land where she lived. and the times were very 
sad and dark, Though her home was in a great 
castle, she was poor and lonely, and had no one in the 
world to care for her, and at last even her home fell 
into the hands of strangers, But Father took her 
away with him to Kiev—you remember Kiev ?—and 
did all he could to make her life happy and beautiful. 
In time God sent them a little boy—who was just this 
same old Waldo and no one else! So things went on 
until it somehow came to pass that they heard of 
Waldo’s lovely mother at the Russian Court, and the 
Emperor and the Empress remembered that they had 
known her people. So they sent for her, and her 
beauty was talked of everywhere, and they kept her 
at St. Petersburg. That is to say, she never came 
back to little Waldo. There are many things we can- 
not understand. We cannot understand, you and I, 
how she should have chosen to live in palaces and 
dine with kings, wear costly dresses and sparkling 
jewels, drive out in gorgeous carriages, and have 
liveried servants to attend her, when at home, beyond 
and so far above all these things, Father’s love was 
waiting for her. We must not blame her, you and I. 
She was very young, and people are not made all 
alike. Some forget. They do not seem to think. 
Yet I have a fancy, dear old man, that some day she 
will hear how Father was taken from you, and how 
you lay in lonely pain for long, long months, waiting 
till Nell should come. Then perhaps she will see all 
that she has missed, all that she might have been, 
all that she might have done, and her grief will 
be very great, because there is no grief like 
that which knows that what has been lost can 
never be found again—what has been done can never 
be atoned for, or undone. So we should be sorry for 
her, you and I. Do you know, that almost the last 
words Father said to Nell were : ‘If you ever see her, 
tell her—let little Waldo tell her—that I loved her— 
always, always.’ And Father would like to think that, 
if she wanted it, his boy had tried to love her too.” 

He was silent for a long time. Then slowly his 
eyes filled with tears, and he set his little mouth hard 
and firm. But he only said, “ Then, Nell, of course 
I shall.” 

It was but February, and the London season was 
not as yet in full swing. The great specialist was 
called to the Riviera immediately on our arrival, and 
nearly three weeks elapsed before his return to town. 
The days were mild and sweet, and little Waldo had 
rest from pain, and saw many strange and wonderful 
sights, and was gay and glad exceedingly. One after- 
noon we were in Bond Street, passing through on our 
way to the park, where Waldo loved to note the signs 
of the coming spring, the calls of the birds, the soft 
brown haze that hangs over budding trees, the 
hyacinths and crocuses that would ere long be burst- 





ing into beauty, the faint blue skies that seemeg 
afraid, he used to say, to smile quite properly | 

It happened that where the street is narrowest there 
was a dead block of some duration, and in the crush, 
the various carriages and omnibuses got very closely 
jammed together. I was looking casually into a shop- 
window on my left, I think, when a little hand was 
thrust through my arm, and a little voice said, very 
softly— 

“Nell, I do think that is the beautifullest face | 
have ever seen.” 

I turned my eyes to where his were fixed, and there 
I saw that which for a moment seemed to stop the 
beating of my heart. More than once had Allan, in 
the pride and delight of his heart, sent me photo- 
graphs of her whom he had loved so well. I knew 
that at last I looked upon—his wife. 

She was alone. She sat erect in her carriage, look. 
ing out dreamily across the crowded street. We were 
driving in opposite directions, and thus sat facing 
each other. Suddenly her eyes met mine, then fell 
from me to little Waldo at my side. Then a mighty 
scarlet blaze crept up into her clear pale face: her 
eyes took on a startled, pained expression : her lips 
parted; she made a nervous movement with her 
hands. But gradually the obstruction to the traffic 
was broken, and she passed from our sight. 

“You think her so very beautiful, old man?” I 
asked him, wondering if he had noticed the emotion 
that had moved her as the wind may move a slender 
flower. 

“Oh, very! But I think I like the faces like 
Barbara's best. They are so kind and smi/y.” 

Later on, at a great reception at the Russian 
Embassy, I met her once again, the cynosure of every 
eye, fair, royal, sapphire-crowned, serene. We were 
introduced, and again I watched the anguished quiver 
of her lip, and the scarlet glow that suffused her face, 
as her society bravery failed her for a moment. I 
could not trust myself to say more than a few cold, 
careless conventionalities to her, though vaguely I 
felt that her eyes were full of a desperate entreaty. 
But my thoughts were of a lonely prison death-bed 
across the icy Siberian plain, and of the little boy at 
home, who had asked me— 

“ How is it, Nell, that I have never had a mother 
too?” 

And some of the scorn that was in my heart got 
into my voice—and I forgot that dying voice, and the 
farewell message it had spoken. 

But it seems to me that I need not tarry, that I 
may pass quickly on to those last dear scenes where 
death lingered, in order that life might give out its 
measure of perfect love. 

Eventually arrived the day appointed for the con- 
sultation on my little Waldo. The doctors were 
unanimous in deciding for an operation. It was 
explained to me that in similar cases a perfect cure 
had often thus been effected, and how with such 4 
possible, nay, probable, result in view, the risk attend- 
ant on most operations would in this instance be fully 
justified. Personally I was dead against any such 
thing, trusting to time, constant care, nature, sea OF 
mountain air, to tide my darling safely over the 
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weakness that beset his tiny frame. But when four, as 
I firmly believed, “‘ good men and true,” who had given 
up their lives to the patient study and investigation 
of these things—when these gave out their verdict, 
what could one, who confessedly knew nothing, do, 
put conceive it his plain duty to abide by it, and put 
the sinking of his own heart aside? However, as 
Waldo appeared to have gained a little in strength 
since coming to town, it was decided to postpone 
the operation yet a month, in the hope that he would 
then be even stronger still to meet the dread occasion. 

At this time I would occasionally note the un- 
wonted seriousness of his expression, and once I asked 
him— 

“Little dear one, why so very grave?” 

“TI was thinking, Nell,” he answered, flashing out 
the warm, bright smile that went with all his words, 
whether sad or gay. 

“What of, old man?” 

“Whether Father minded,” and his dear blue eyes 
were fixed on mine with pathetic intensity. 

“Minded?” I said, not knowing for the moment of 
what he spoke. 

“Yes, Nell dear, you know—minded.” 

Then the meaning of his childish broken utterance 
was suddenly made clear to me. But I knew not 
what to say that would cheer that anxious little heart 
of love. 

“Oh, well, we always mind, I think, when those we 
love do not show that they love us back again. But 
you must remember that she did not leave Father com- 
fortless, She left him you. And you were so much 
to him, so very much, that you made him often and 
often forget the loss of other things. He told me so 
himself in many a letter which some day I shall read 
to you.” 

A great radiance overspread his face. 

“Yes,” he said very sweetly, “I suppose I was.” 

Then he asked me if I thought she was very un- 
happy sometimes. If so, he said with a little effort, 
he would like to find her and give her Father's 
message, 

I took him in my arms, but did not answer him, 
being lost in many thoughts. 

One afternoon, about this time, he and I were driv- 
ing in the park. He seemed very bright and bonny ; 
people turned to look at his happy little face as it lay 
back amongst the cushions, and smiled when they 
heard the clear, gay laugh which always rang out 
when we saw or spoke of anything that amused us. 
At a certain spot under the trees we pulled up and 
watched the riders in the Row, and many friends 
came to our carriage, and talked with little Waldo, 
and lingered long beside him. 

Presently, as I was leaning against a railing talking 
toa friend, two ladies and a gentleman came strolling 
down the path by the side of which our carriage was 
drawn up, and I saw that the younger of the ladies 
was she whom men called the Princess Tourgenoff. 
Without exactly knowing why, I moved over at once 
to Waldo, who was lying back in the carriage watch- 
ing the people as they passed. 

“Oh, Nell, only look! My beautiful lady is coming,” 
he said to me in delighted excitement as I approached. 
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“Put me up a little, will you, Nell dear? Because I 
want to see her nespecially well to-day.” 

The eager tone in which he spoke must have 
carried down the path, for at his words I noticed that 
she quickly turned her head to where he was, and 
when she saw him, over her face, which had been 
expressionless to irritation, there came a sudden 
wondrous light, the light that never was on sea or 
land. 

We saluted each other gravely. She whispered 
something to her friends, who passed slowly on. 
After that she hesitated for a moment, then, still 
with that beautiful light upon her, she looked me be- 
seechingly but bravely in the face, saying— 

“May I—may I shake hands—with your little 
boy?” : 

There is a weapon surer, more powerful far, than 
cruelty. I had been cruel to her that other night: 
with shame I felt it: but now, in Waldo’s little 
presence, I knew that love alone should breathe or 
speak. He had heard her words to me, and in a 
moment his tiny hand was outstretched to hers, and 
she had bent over him with a long kiss. When she 
raised her head again, I saw that her eyes, which were 
blue as Waldo’s own, were heavy with tears. 

“You have no pain ?” she asked him. 

“No, not any, thank you. Not to-day,” he answered, 
looking up at her with smiling, wondering eyes. 

“T saw you the other day. But you did not see me. 
I thought what a happy little face yours was. And 
it made me very glad.” 

She was smiling as she spoke, yet in her voice there 
was such sadness, and before her eyes that mist of 
tears, that little Waldo, instantaneous to feel and to 
respond, asked her in his sweetest way— 

“ Aren't you happy too?” 

“Not quite, dear,” she answered slowly, “not 
quite.” 

“T know,” he said, in his wise and charming little 
way, “I know what it is. And I am very sorry. 
Perhaps some day you will be—quite.” 

In his left hand he had a bunch of primroses. They 
were late ones, and of the purest white. They 
had been sent him that morning from Devonshire, 
and it had been his wish to take a bunch of them 
with him on his drive. Now he held them out to her. 

“Would you like my primroses?” he said, with the 
colour rising in his small white face—he was rather 
shy. It was a theory of his that when there seems 
nothing more to do for anyone, you can at least 
always give them something. 

That same night, at a great reception to which I had 
been bidden, again I met her. She was regally and 
gloriously beautiful, and in her jewelless shimmering 
attire was Waldo’s bunch of pure pale primroses ! 

“Tremendous marriages have been proposed to. her, 
I believe, but she has declined them all. Some shadow 
over her early history perhaps, disinclination for 
the bondage—who knows what, or why? Yet even so 
itis. The Princess Tourgenoff is still to be waited for 
and won!” So I overheard someone say laughingly, 
and as one who personally had no desire to enter the 
lists and strive for so fair a prize. 

On the grand staircase I saw her for a brief moment 
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alone. She was looking at a picture: suddenly she 
turned and saw me too. I answered the dumb inquiry 
of her eyes, and made my way to her. 

“Thank you,” she said simply; but her voice was 
scarcely audible, though no one was very near at hand. 
“Tell me : he will get better—surely, surely—will he 
not?” 

“The day after to-morrow they are to perform an 


Then we parted. To me she was more of an enigma 
each time we met. But my joy was very great to 
know that at last, for Allan’s sake, I could think of 
her with sorrow instead of scorn. 

The next day, as I sat with my little boy, I told him 
that his beautiful lady had worn his primroses at the 
great house. Knowing his way of taking things to 
heart, I told him nothing more, as I wished to keep 











“‘Suddenly, as the strains drew near and nearer, he started up.’—p. 794. 


operation on him, I have sought the best advice in 
London. It seems that it must be done. They hold 
out every hope for a good result. I will most as- 
suredly let you know. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” she said, growing very pale. “I have 
heard all that you have been to—them ; all that you 
are tohim. But I have lost even the right to thank 
you ;” and the hopeless sadness of her voice sent a 
shiver through me. For the first time in my life I 
smiled at her. 

“You must not say that,” I said. “No one calling 
himself a friend could possibly have done less. It is 
I who owe them—everything. By the way, there was 
a message for you—I think, if you will wait, little 
Waldo shall give it you himself!” 





him quiet, and free from the least thing of the 
nature of a surprise or shock, on the eve of the day 
when all his frail measure of strength would be 
so sorely needed. 

“T hope she will be quite happy some day, dear old 
Nell, don’t you ?” he said. 

A day of flowers and sunshine, of radiance and 
rejoicing in the outside world, was the day on which 
they came to bring the relief and remedies of surgery 
and science to my darling. But for us to whom he 
was so much, for Barbara and myself and all the 
members of our little household, the day was dark 
and heavy with a terrible suspense. In the morning 
he was singing his gayest songs, feeding the birds, 
playing with “Dainty,” the little Skye, who was 























never out of his sight, telling me of future plans and 
the grand things he meant some day to do. In the 
afternoon, when the grave, kind doctors came, albeit 
he wore his very bravest face—‘* Father's face,” I used 
to call it—he put his hand in mine, clung to me 
curiously, and I could hear the beating of his heart 
against my own, though of course he knew nothing 
of what was to come. But, game to death as he 
would always have proved under any circumstances, 
yet in the presence of doctors nothing could wholly 
reassure him. I have since thought that it was 
perhaps the appellation that frightened him, because 
of the hideous associations connected with the Doctor 
Vorstrovna of bygone days. 

Thus, in the morning, happy and triumphant ; 
later on, bravely trying to smile with those who, God 
knows, meant so well by him; in the evening he lay 
unconscious, in a delirium of fever, on the edge of 
that terrible line, from whence the slopes lead down 
so easily and swiftly into death. 

He lay in a quiet room overlooking the gardens at 
the back of the house. It was a burning night, and 
the windows were flung wide open to the air. All 
through the long, black hours Barbara and I watched 
over him and listened to his tortured moanings. 

He called to the doctors, beseeching them not to 
take his Father from him, promising piteously that he 
would give them his prettiest books, all his flowers, 
his goats at home, nay, even his little Dainty, if they 
would only spare him his Father. He then babbled of the 
elections, begging them not to vote for Dr. Vorstrovna, 
but for Nell, and Nell only ; Nell—who was the best 
fellow in the world, since his own Father said so! Then 
again he was watching the boys at their cricket in 
the field at home, one moment asking Barbara to take 
a turn at bowling, the next warning her to keep out 
of the line of the ball. Then he would implore me 
to tell him when I thought he would be able to climb 
the tree which Father had found so hard to climb. 
Would his back soon get better?—very, very soon? 
Then his dear thoughts would soar to the highest 
heaven, and he would talk familiarly with God, and 
look among the angels for his dearest one. Then it 
seemed to us who listened in our pain to those sweet, 
mad babblings, that he wanted someone who was not 
there, someone whose name he knew not—someone 
whom Father had loved always, always. 

Then and there I would have gone for her, but they 
told me that his only chance of life lay in utter stillness, 
that no strange faces might come near him, that 
before twenty-four hours the crisis would be reached, 
that even then there would be time enough, although 
the worst should be declared. 

Through all the long, hot day that followed we 
never left him, Barbara and I. He had his burning 
little hands clasped tightly about my fingers most of 
the time ; although he did not know me, he seemed 
to know if I moved for a moment from his side. 

“Nell,” he would ery, “dear Nell, if you are going 
to find Father, you must take me too—you must take 
me too,” 

But I knew it was rather he who was going to find 
his father, and that on that dread journey his little 
feet must travel all alone. 
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Towards evening he became gradually calmer, his 
temperature sank sub-normally, the fever left him; 
they told me he was dying. He smiled his tiny con- 
scious smile at me once more, and asked for Dainty— 
but still they whispered in my ears that he was dying, 
dying fast. Together, for the last time, we talked in 
fragments of the things we loved, of the heaven 
where we should meet, of the world where pain and 
prison, aching backs and sorrowing hearts, are things 
unthought of and unknown, of the shining time when 
we should see and know what here it sometimes is so 
hard to understand—that God is Love alone. 

Then I remembered that across the streets snd 
squares was one in whose life a great strange crisis, 
too, had perhaps been reached ; and I knew that the 
time had come for dying lips to speak that last 
pathetic message from the dead. 

So I pencilled off a hasty line, bidding her to come 
at once to hear that which little Waldo had to tell 
her. 

And, as we waited, I told him that the beautiful 
lady who had worn his primroses was none other 
than his own mother, and she whom Father had loved 
always—that if he himself could tell her so, she 
might be quite happy once again. 

He smiled as even I had never seen him smile 
before—he, whose entire childish heart was just the 
shrine for Father’s memory. The knowledge that 
there was one thing still for him to do, someone still 
to be made “quite, quite happy” for,that dear Father’s 
sake, touched his tiny dying face with a glory that it 
was worth a lifetime to have lived to see. As the 
minutes sped, he turned over restlessly once or twice 
in my arms and looked towards the door, but he did 
not speak. It almost seemed as though he knew that 
he must keep the little strength that was slipping so 
quickly from him, keep it for Father’s message, that 
not one word might fail. Presently, however, he 
spoke faintly— 

““My verses, Nell dear. Say my verses to me.” 
He was thinking of his favourite hymn, a hymn 
which Barbara had taught him underneath the limes 
at home, a hymn resplendent with that imagery which 
goes straight to the hearts of little children. I do 
not know if the words have ever been printed, but 
here they are, as I learnt them from him—as in that 
sweet and solemn hour I gave them back to him— 

“In the paradise of Jesus 
There are many homes of light, 
And they shine beyond the darkness 
With a radiance clear and bright. 
There are sounds of many voices 
In the golden streets above, 
Filling all the air with gladness, 
Blended in eternal love. 
“Can we see the happy faces 
Of the dear ones gone before ? 
They are ready now to greet us 
When we gain that blesséd shore. 
Then the pearly gates unfolding, 
Never shall be closed again ; 
We shall see within the city 
Jesus with His white-robed train.” 


After that he lay very still, always with my fingers 
held tightly in his hand. Onceor twice I thought he 
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slept, yet knew that he was watching, waiting still. 
The beating of his pulse slackened, then at intervals 
quickened fitfully again. Long shadows swept across 
the room ; a clear yellow glow shone and deepened in 
the western sky: at last, in the tender s::ence—she 
came. 

Softly, so softly that at first { did not tear her, like 
a fair white angel she drew near the bed. Then he let 
my fingers go and smiled at her, and stretched his tiny 
arms towards her. No anguished exclamation, no 
heart-broken cry escaped her, but I dimly guessed 
her torture, as she knelt beside him and buried her 
face ashamedly in her kands. One by one great slow 
tears fell from between her fingers; every now and 
then her body writhed as if in more than mortal 
agony ; she could not speak, or lift her eyes to look at 
the little face so close to her. 

“Mother!” he whispered, gathering all his failing 
strength together for the final effort ; ‘“‘ dear mother— 
my mother—I am so glad because you’ve come! I’ve 
been waiting and waiting to tell you something— 
something so beautiful—and I thought you ’d never 
come !” 

After that he lay back wordlessly on the pillows, 
but in a short time he turned to me. 

“Lift me upa little, please, dear Nell—I want to 
tell mother—my dear mother—what Father said. Are 
you crying, mother? Do not cry. Because, listen— 
Father always loved you, always. Don’t cry any 
more—my—dear—mother—Father would like to think 
you were quite, quite happy—because he always loved 
you. He said so——” 

Then I only remember a long sweet silence in that 
shadowy room of death, She was holding fast his 
tiny hand: the great tears fell: she made no other 
sign or sound of pain. The curtains waved ever so 
lightly to and fro as the quiet evening breeze swept 
in. Barbara’s wrinkled old hands trembled noiselessly 
amongst the glasses and bottles on a table near the 
bed : it seemed as though they ached and burned to do 
yet one more thing for him for whom all earthly help 
was unavailing : bits of prayers hovered on her quiver- 
ing lips: the clear, kind old eyes that had looked out 
bravely on sixty years of chequered life were dim 
with a piteous longing. 

Then, as we kept watch in the gathering twilight, 
military strains from the band of a regiment on 
parade were presently wafted up to us from one of 
the streets around. It was a glorious but unusual 
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music, solemn, tender, full of rest ; yet, in the distangg 
one heard, as it were, the battle-song of brave men 
going to their death, of dying conquerors entering 
into everlasting peace. To us who listened there, it 
had a more than earthly meaning, echoing, as it did, 
about the presence of that tiny wounded soldier who 
had fought his fight so well, Suddenly, as the strains 
drew near and nearer, he started up, saying— 

“ Listen, Nell dear—it is a band.” 

His cheeks flushed brightly: his blue eyes shone: 
he tossed back his curls, and said—but this time, very 
faintly— 

‘“‘ Mother, dear mother, do you hear too?” 

Those were the last conscious words he spoke, I 
think. After that, we only heard scattered phrases, 
broken expressions of love undoubting, undismayed— 
at the last, her arms, not mine, were holding him: 
her kisses, hers alone, comforted him. His work on 
earth was done : he had saved a soul alive. 

* * * * * * 

Softest darkness was over all the land and sea : from 
the clock in the old church tower midnight rang out 
across the barley fields and the heather slopes: the 
tale was told. 

And that part of it that he told me not, since men 
of honour and fine instincts rarely speak to one woman 
of their most intimate feelings for another—that part 
I thought to see more clearly than the rest. That 
grand old place in the dear south country, the place 
that little Waldo loved so well; the baronial pile in 
northern lands ; the stately house in town—I think I 
know why no woman will ever reign over these with 
him as wife. In heaven two are waiting for the only 
one he has ever loved: among the angels two are 
walking in and out, waiting to shower on her the 
love she failed to answer to on earth: not even in 
thought may he mar the radiance of that re-union, 
the perfection of that trinity of love. 

Sometimes I hear of her. The great places of the 
earth know her now no more. She has laid aside her 
state and luxury of life. Where the poor are poorest, 
the suffering most neglected, and the struggle very 
hard—above all, where little children stretch their 
tiny arms to a dark and loveless world—there she 
moves, 

The tragedies of lives need not be written in 
chapters—sentences will do. Hers perhaps might be 
written thus: she lost, she understood, she lives anew. 

THE END. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


VEIL OF MERCY. 

S he entered into a town, a cer- 
tain Rabbi noticed a little maid 
who was carrying a_ basket 
which was carefully covered. 
“Tell me, my good child,” said 
the Rabbi, “what have you 
in that basket?” The child 
answered, “If my mother had 
wished that everyone: should 

know the contents of that basket she would not have 
covered it.” Is there not a deep truth beneath these 
simple words? The human mind must not seek to 
overstep the limits which have been set to it. We 
would all fain know what the future has in store 
for us ; but the veil which hides coming events has 
been woven by the hand of Mercy. 





NEVER WITHOUT RESOURCES. 

The great resource with which people amuse them- 
selves at that fashionable winter resort, Biarritz, is 
golf. In fact, there prevails in this place a very 
severe golf-mania. When the writer was staying 
there, one man protested against the universal 
absorption in the game, but the only result was 
that he was called a wretched person without re- 
sources, Certainly a person without resources is 
miserable enough, but this can never be said with 
truth of anyone who speaks a sympathetic word or 
lends a helping hand to any good cause, 


SELF AT BOTTOM. 


Everyone has read of the Pharos or great light- 
house of Alexandria, the ruins of which remained up 
to the thirteenth century. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was its founder and Sostratus his architect. The 
latter consulted for his own future fame rather than 
for his master’s, for he cut the name Sostratus in 
stone, and covering it over with stucco, inscribed on 
that his Sovereign’s, leaving time to reveal the truth. 
Are there not many so-called Christians who work 
in the same selfish spirit? They talk much of Christ, 
and pretend to do all for His glory, but self is at the 
bottom of all their actions. 


KEPT FOR CHRIST. 

The Queen was once caught in a snowstorm in 
the Highlands, and sought refuge in an old woman’s 
cot. The old woman was glad to see her Majesty ; 
she gave her the best seat, and when the Queen left, 
that old Scotechwoman took the chair and put it ina 
corner, and said that that chair was reserved for her 
Majesty. How often the old lady expected the 
Queen to visit her we do not know; but one thing we 
may know, and that is, that if we reserve for Christ 


the first place in our heart, we may be sure He will 
often come to occupy it. Yea, more than that—if 
welcomed in our heart, He will not leave it. But 
we must be content to give Him the best we have ; 
and God grant that this we may do, with all our 
heart. 

SELF AND SURROUNDINGS. 


“Charity to the soul is the soul of charity.” 
Improve a man’s self, and you improve his sur- 
roundings ; but the converse is by no means always 
true. “It takes a soul to raise a body.” The souls 
of the degraded must be in some measure refined, 
even “to make them appreciate a cleaner stye,” and 
this refinement can only come from individual con- 
tact with individual souls. At the present time 
there are many philanthropists who forget this, 


A COMPREHENSIVE PRAYER. 


On the fly-leaf of an old Bible, which had evidently 
been well read, was found written the following com- 
prehensive prayer :—“ Lord, pardon what I have 
been. Sanctify what Iam. Order what I shall be, 
that Thine may be the glory and mine the eternal 


salvation, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
TOLERATION. 


It is told of a sage that one day, after the fashion 
of the schools, he was questioned, “‘ Master, what is 
the test of good manners?” Whereto he answered, 
“Tt is the being able to put up pleasantly with bad 
ones,” As the kind man sympathises with the life 
that is in a deformed body, so the tolerant man thinks 
with respect of the life ina deformed soul. The 
soul should be beautiful, just as the body should be 
erect, symmetrical, graceful, and strong ; but when 
either is ugly, that is no reason to hate, but rather to 
pity. We read of the Israelites that ‘God suffered 
their manners in the wilderness about the time of 
forty years.” How many years has He suffered our 
bad manners or morals! Surely this consideration 
ought to enable us to tolerate our fellow-sinners, 


THE IMMORTALITY OF TRUTH. 


There are those who seem to fancy that the truth 
of God depends upon man’s believing it! When 
they hear it said that now at the end of the nine- 
teenth century Christianity is not believed by in- 
telligent people, they become despondent or trium- 
phant, according as they wish or do not wish that re- 
ligion to be found true, In every century people have 
said that Christianity is dead or dying, but perhaps 
there never was as much of its true spirit in the 
world as now. It matters much to men themselves 
whether they believe or whether they do not, but 
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it does not matter to truth, so to speak. If the 
whole world ceased to believe in Christianity, not 
one jot or tittle of its truth would perish :— 


“Truth pressed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers.” 


AN EXAMPLE TO CHRISTIANS. 

We are told by Plutarch that Alcibiades, though 
he loved the Socratic discourses in his better hours, 
would sometimes 
forsake them and 
surrender himself to 
sensual pleasures, 
and go his own evil 
way, and ‘then So- 
crates, with affec- 
tionate pertinacity, 
would “pursue him 
as if he had been 
a fugitive slave.” 
Ought we Christians 
to be behind Socra- 
tes, the heathen 
philosopher, in this 
affectionate pertin- 
acity? Ought we to 
be less zealous in 
our efforts to seek 
out and bring back 
those who have run 
away into the land 
of sin? 


A LETTER FROM 
MOTHER. 
When girls live 
at home in ease 
and prosperity they 
sometimes think 
that the advice of 
their mothers is 
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women. She has, however, to live in London, or in 
some great town, and in lodgings by herself, There 
are many trials and difficulties in her life, and she 
often wishes to be back in the old home again, How 
refreshing would be its stillness, and even its mono. 
tony, after the roar and fatiguing excitement of the 
life in which she now lives! Just as she is thinking 
such thoughts, the ring of a postman is heard, and q 
letter is put into her hand. It is from mother, and 
the very sight of it seems to give refreshment and 
peace. A French lady wrote to her husband— 
“Je vous écris par- 
ceque je n’ai rien 
i faire; je finis 
parceque je n'ai rien 
a dire”—“TI write 
to you because | 
have nothing to do; 
I leave off becanse 
I have nothing to 
say.” Mother’s let- 
ters are begun and 
ended for very dif- 
ferent reasons, It 
sannot be said that 
she has nothing to 
do, for, in fact, her 
work is never done, 
She has those of her 
family who have 
not left home to see 
after; but she can 
always make time 
to write to the 
absent members of 
it. Nor is she ever 
at a loss for some- 
thing to say. She 
does not “ dash off” 
her letters, but care- 
fully considersthem, 
for she wishes them 
to cheer, comfort, 
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are like that Ameri- 

can girl who hoped that she might be cut into ten 
thousand triangles if she did not know more about 
everything on earth than her mother. A time arrives, 
however, when every word of mother becomes precious. 
This is when the young ladies leave home and begin 
life for themselves, They have got their wish, and are 
independent now ; but they are frequently lonely. 
Perhaps they have children and homes of their own, 
in which case many difficulties and troubles crop up 
which mother could easily settle, if she were not 
so far away. A girl has left a large happy family, 
wishing not to be burdensome but to earn her own 
living. She has become a teacher, or has gained one 
of the many appointments that are now open to 





innocently gossipy, 
and relate the every-day life of the home that 
has been left. Then mother’s letters are so sym- 
pathetic. She seems to grasp the whole situation, 
and though far away from her children, to under- 
stand all they are doing and even thinking: her 
comments on the state of affairs could scarcely be 
more wise if she were actually present. And, what- 
ever may have been the fate of the advice which 
mother gave in person, that which she sends through 
the post receives grateful attention. Writing home 
to her friends, a young lady who had gone to 
India concluded with the following words : we 
—You will see by my signature that I am married.” 
Most young ladies are different from this one, and 
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consult their mothers much more about. their mar- 
riages, and afterwards about their children. And 
mother writes back in a way so sympathetic and 
wise that the letters of no one else are like hers. 
How a letter from mother is waited for and appre- 
ciated by the boy or girl who has gone to school for 
the first time ; by the sailor or soldier serving his 
country in some far-away unhealthy land ; by the 
young person who has emigrated, not so much to 
make a fortune as to relieve those who are too much 
burdened at home. The letters from mother constitute 
a golden cord that binds together the different mem- 
bers of a family. These letters will be even more 
treasured when death has taken mother away and 
they have become yellow with age. Some of us 
know how anxiously blue-jackets look out for the 
letters which Miss Weston, the sailor’s friend, sends 
each month to them. But even “ Mother Weston,” 
as they call her, cannot wield the pen of a real 
mother who tries to make the influence which her 
letters impart as good and as happy as possible. 
And what answers do sons and daughters return to 
mother’s letters? It is to be feared that too many 
of them allow home influence to die from want of 
cultivation. They go abroad, and cease before long 
to write home to their friends, even to their mothers. 
An occasional post-card or Christmas card is a bad 
substitute for regular and affectionate letters. Even 
worse is half a page copied out of a guide-book ; yet 
this is the sort of letter with which young people 
known to me honour their fathers and mothers. 


THREE ENEMIES OF THE SOUL. 

In one of the beautiful allegories of Quevedo, 
Death is introduced, pointing out to the poet three 
grim-looking spectres, armed and of human shape, 
and so exactly like each other that it is impossible 
to distinguish which is which, ‘“ Knowest thou 
these beings ?” says Death.—‘‘ No,” replies the poet. 
—“They are,” says Death, “the three capital ene- 
mies of thy soul—the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
and so much do they resemble each other that he 
who has one, in effect has all. The avaricious man 
clasps the world to his heart, and behold it is the 
devil in his arms, The sensualist embraces the flesh, 
and, lo! he has grasped the devil,” and he finds 
— too late—that the devil has his grasp on 
im! 


THE SANTA CLAUS HOME. 

“TI wonder why my poor bad leg doesn’t ache here, 
like it did at home?” The little child who “ won- 
dered” had a large abscess forming on her hip ; yet 
day after day she had been dragging herself about 
with the “ poor bad leg” untended. Now, there is 
in South Grove, Highgate, a modest and very unpre- 
tending refuge for children who are debarred from 
the benefits of the convalescent homes because they 
require surgical nursing. The number of such cases, 
especially amongst children affected with hip or 
spinal disease, is great. Into this haven of refuge, 
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“ won- 


the Santa Claus Home, the little girl who 
dered” was taken. The pathos of her exclamation 
can well be understood, and those who have seen 
little ones, even when surrounded by comforts, suffer 
from hip, spinal, and similar disabling disorders, will 
be only too thankful to know what the Santa Claus 
Home is doing. Its means are small, and its good 


works proportionately limited. But all through last 
year the cots were full, and many more could have 
been used for cases of painful urgency. The youngest 
case admitted was a baby boy of twenty months ; 
the oldest inmates were two young women whose 
health had broken down. In all forty-five cases 
were admitted, and fifty-six treated. These are 
small figures in comparison with those which older 
and larger institutions can show. But there is much 
work for these modest little charities to do. The 
sum of child-suffering is still far beyond all that 
Christian people are doing in its mitigation. 


NO TIME TO DOUBT. 


When Dr. Marshman was a young man and at 
home, he was frequently the subject of doubts and 
fears. On his return from India, after nearly thirty 
years’ residence and labour there, William’ Jay said 
to him, “‘ Well, doctor, how about the doubts and 
fears ?”—“ Haven’t had time for them,’ was the 
answer. Work is said to be the best cure for worry. 
When the mind is turned in always upon itself, it is 
sure to eat into itself. It is stagnant water that 
becomes putrid and breeds sickness and death. 
Honest self-examination with a view to spiritual 
action is one thing—brocding over sin and self is 
another. It is bad indeed not to have time for the 
first—it is bad to have too much time for the other. 
Where there is much faithful doing, there is little 
time for faithless doubting. 


HOW TO LOSE TEMPER. 


An irascible old gentleman, when reproached for 
constantly “losing his temper,” replied that “he 
only wished he could, for he knew it was a bad one.” 
If we really wish to lose our bad tempers, we can 
do so. Some people seem to be born with bad 
tempers, and others with good ones; but we have 
seen the worst become the best, by God’s help and 
man’s endeavour ; and, on the other hand, the best 
become the worst through wunwatchfulness, and 
forgetfulness of God. Every time we give way to 
a bad temper, the enemy grows stronger. Every 
time we control it, it grows weaker, and difficulties 
lessen. If cross feelings are not put into words, they 
will soon disappear, 


THANKFULNESS. 

People are too apt to take the comforts and 
blessings which they enjoy as a matter of course, 
and as if they deserved them. Samuel Pepys was a 
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noteworthy exception, as we find from the following 
quaint and pious entry in his Diary :—“ Abroad with 
my wife, the first time that ever I rode in my own 
coach ; which do make my heart rejoice and praise 
God, and pray Him to bless it to me and continue 
it.” 


MISFORTUNES THAT NEVER COME. 


Speaking of misfortunes, Lowell observes, ‘‘ Let us 
be of good cheer, however, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those which never 
come.” This is probably a prose rendering of 
Emerson’s quatrain-— 

“Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived ; 
But what torments of grief you endured 
For evils which never arrived !” 
The only cure for this self-tormenting habit of mind 
is to have faith in God. 


NO MISTAKE. 

“The greatest comfort I ever got from a sermon,” 
remarked a lady to the writer a few days ago, “ was 
from one preached by an old clergyman to very poor 
people. He was not in the least what would be 
called eloquent, but I shall never forget the 
earnest way he repeated, as he looked . at his 
poor flock, ‘God never makes a mistake.’” No 
doubt this old clergyman wished to encourage his 
people with the same message which the poet 
Browning delivers toa wider audience :— 


“God's in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


THE END OF THOSE THINGS. 

La Bruyére used to say of life at Court : “ It does 
not make us happy, but it prevents our being happy 
anywhere else.” Is not the same true of a life 
devoted entirely to the things of this world? It 
does not make a man happy, and it will prevent 
him from being happy elsewhere, or in the world to 
come. 

REIGNING IN THE HEART. 

Quoting the words “God reigneth” of the Forty- 
seventh Psalm, the Church Father, Justin Martyr, 
added, by way of explanation, “from the wood.” 
He meant from the wood of the Cross: Christ being 
lifted up on the Cross reigneth over all whom He 
draws to Him. We are reminded of Napoleon's 
saying that Charlemagne himself, who conquered 
and ruled by force, will soon be forgotten ; but that 
Jesus Christ will reign for ever in the hearts of 
men by loving them. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK. 

An observant lady who had occupied a high posi- 
tion in India was. speaking lately to the writer of 
some cases of conversion known to her, that had 
taken place amongst native ladies and gentlemen, 
produced by what may be called indirect ways. One 
case was that of an Indian lady who found a Bible 


belonging to an English governess whom she had 
employed to teach her children. The lady, begin. 
ning to read it out of mere curiosity, came at last 
to the conclusion that it is the most wonderful book 
ever written, and that the religion it teaches js 
true. 

A GOOD RULE. 


We know an unmarried lady with an independent 
income who is so afraid of getting to live a merely 
selfish life, that she makes it a rule to say to herself 
when she gets up in the morning, “There is a 
certain amount of this day belonging to the interests 
of other people ; I must arrange what I shall do for 
them before leaving my room.” 


STOOPING AND GETTING. 


It was noted in one of the great diamond-fields in 
South Africa that black men got more diamonds 
than white men, the reason for which was said to 
be that, while the white men stood on their feet, the 
black men went down on their knees to hunt for 
diamonds ; and, indeed, in the spiritual search for 
what is most precious, it is on our knees we shall 
find of spiritual wealth, both the most and the best. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FLOWERS. 

It was only a few weeks ago that Frangois Coppée, 
a poet of the French Academy, made the avowal 
which I thus translate :—‘‘ Alas! I have no longer 
faith, and I deplore it each day more bitterly. I 
envy those who have the happiness to possess it. 
Nobody is absolutely atheistic, no one is altogether 
materialistic. I have often smiled ironically when 
attending funerals at which there was no religious 
service, as I saw freethinkers throwing on the coffin 
flowers of immortality, the very name of which gives 
the lie to their negations.” 


WRECKS OF THINGS SUBLIME. 

When we see the ruins of the ancient world that 
remain in Egypt, Greece, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, 
and then think of their history, we are less surprised 
that so little remains of these stupendous temples 
and other buildings than that there should be 
anything at all left of them. Reflect how they 
have been used as quarries for material for modern 
buildings, how sun, rain, and wind—not to speak 
of lightning and earthquakes—have been doing 
their worst to them for thousands of years, how war 
has raged against them, and fanatics and Iunaties, 
like “the aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian 
dome,” have attacked them—reflect on this, and 
you will wonder that one stone of them should be 
left upon another. We see something not very 
unlike this amongst men and women, Some of them 
are ruins of what they have been, but grand and 
surprising ruins, considering all that they have 
endured—the dropping rain of daily worry, the 
lightning blasts of temptation, the harsh winds of 
adversity, the earthquake-shocks of bereavement. 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA, EPHESUS. 
(From a Photograph by F. Frith & Co., Reigate.) 


Yet the buildings have been so well made by the 
Master Builder that they are not all destroyed, but are 
capable of being repaired and of becoming buildings 
“not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


“But the world has sadder ruins 
Than these wrecks of things sublime ; 
For the touch of man’s misdoings 
Leaves more blighted tracks than time.’ 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

In many quarters books, whether new or old, are 
not much in favour in the great holiday-making 
month of the year. Still, there are not a few readers 
who even at this season do not care, while seeking 
recreation for their bodily faculties, to allow their 
‘ brains to lie fallow. To such we commend Dr. 
Clifford’s able volume on “The Christian Certain- 
ties,” just published by Messrs. Isbister and Co. It 
does not profess to be an ordered and consecutive 
treatise, but the nine discourses and addresses it con- 
tains are linked by a common purpose of defence and 
exposition of the faith delivered to the saints. Elo- 
quent and incisive as these teachings are, they come 
as a valuable addition to the armoury of those who 
are fighting for the Faith in an age when all men 
are asking first and foremost for certainty. —Of Dr. 
Maclaren’s “ Bible Class Expositions” we have 
spoken before, as the earlier volumes were issued. 
Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton now send us that 
dealing with the Gospel of St. John. Originally, 


these expositions were intended as a commentary on 
a course of the International Sunday School lessons ; 
but they have a lasting value, and in their present 
handy form should serve for the inspiration of many 
ahelpful course of lessons and sermons.—To those 





of our readers who are travelling on the Continent, 
we commend the new edition of “The Christian 
Travellers’ Continental Handbook ” (Elliot Stock), 
which gives full and reliable information as to the 
Protestant services held in Continental cities and 
health resorts. —At home or abroad, we are all on the 
look-out in the holiday season for literature which is 
easily carried, and light in other senses at the same 
time. - Messrs. Cassell are now issuing a series of 
“Penny Illustrated Stories,’ strong in incident, 
healthy in tone, and carefully written and illustrated. 
Our old friend the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A., contri- 
butes to this series a quaint little tale which he calls 
“The Cuckoo Man,” and other contributors to the 
series whose names are familiar to our readers are 
Mary Hampden and Mrs. Weigall, one of whose 
stories is “ Through the Furnace,” a powerful picture 
of the evils of bad companionships and the dangers 
which beset gambling. 


A SUGGESTIVE TITLE. 

Some time ago the writer found on a book-stall in 
a French town a little book which was neither very 
instructive nor very well written, but which had a 
most suggestive title. The title was the question :— 
Pourquoi la vie ?--Why was life given to us? 
Surely we all must at times have asked ourselves 
this question. Let us hope that we are by our lives 
giving to it a satisfactory answer. 


“PUT INTO QUARANTINE.” 
A lady wrote the other day in reference to a 
young nobleman who seems to be almost incapable 
of telling truth :—‘“ Everything that Lord ~A, 
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has said, pray put into quarantine.” This idea of 
putting doubtful statements into quarantine until 
their truth or falsity is proved is a very good one. 
Even when a statement is not all false, it is too often 
only a half-truth, which is more dangerous than a 
downright falsehood. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 

The Sandwich Islander believes that the strength 
and valour of the enemy he kills passes into him- 
self. So it is that we are strengthened by each 
temptation that we resist. The next temptation 
will be killed more easily because we have conquered 


before. 
SUGGESTIVE WORDS. 


About an hour after leaving Calais, on the way to 
Paris, travellers may notice a green hill, on the side 
> e ? 
of which are formed with large white stones the 
legend, Gloire a Jesus Christ. We wonder how many 
o ’ 
people are made by this to ask themselves, “ Am I, 
by my life, giving glory to Jesus?” 


PEACE IN AN ACCEPTED SORROW. 
The first Christmas Day spent without a loved one 
who has died is very trying. How the wishes of 
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acquaintances for a “merry ” and a “happy ” Christ. 
mas, jar! On the morning of the last anniversary 
of the birth-of the only real Comforter, we received 
a letter from a widow who had just lost an excellent 
husband. It ended with these words: “ It is best to 
take all as straight from God’s hands, and be 
willing to have His will for us. This takes away 
the sting of what would otherwise be unbearable,” 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from June Ist, 
1893, up to and including June 28th, 1899, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. S., Newry, 2s. 64; 


J. J. E., Govan (68th donation), 5s.; A Glasgow Mother 
(38th donation), 1s.; Woodlands, 5s.; Manor House, 10s, 





*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who désire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


Si et 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

109. What statement as to the authority of the Old 
Testament was made by St. Paul when on his trial be- 
fore Felix? 

110. Who was Tertullus? 

111. Before what king was St. Paul brought to trial 
at Caesarea? 

112. From what passage do we gather that St. Paul’s 
commission as Apostle of the Gentiles was given him 
by Christ at his conversion ? 

113. In what way did St. Paul avoid being tried by 
the Jews? 

114. From what passage do we learn that St. Paul 
was bound with chains while at Cxsarea ? 

115. Who were fellow-travellers with St. Paul on his 
journey to Rome? 

116. Where is the harbour of ‘“ The Fair Havens” 
situate? 

117. What “fast” is referred to in the account of 
St. Paul’s journey to Rome? 

118. What is known of the Island of Melita? 

119. At what famous city did St. Paul stay on his 
journey between Malta and Rome? 

120. What is known of “ Appii Forum” and “ The 
Three Taverns” mentioned in the account of St. Paul’s 
journey ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 720. 
97. St. Paul r “utes the charge of introducing anew 
deity by saying that he is only telling them about the 


God they already worship under the title of the “ Un- 
known God.” (Acts xvii. 23.) 

98, “ And hath determined the times appointed and 
the bounds of their (men’s) habitation.” (Acts xvii. 26.) 

99. From the poem the “ Phenomena,” by Aratus, a 
native of Cilicia, and “The Hymn to Jupiter,” by 
Cleanthus. (Acts xvii. 28.) 

160. Because he was one of the Judges of the Court 
of Areopagus. (Acts xvii. 34.) 

101. He worked as a tent-maker with a Jew named 
Aquila, and preached on the Sabbath in the Synagogue. 
(Acts xviii. 3, 4, and xx. 34.) 

102. That he was baptised by St. Paul himself. 
(Acts xviii. 8, and 1 Cor. i. 14.) 

103. He shook his raiment at. them as a token of 
their rejection. (Acts xviii. 6; Neh. v. 13.) 

104. He found twelve disciples of John the Baptist, 
whom having instructed he baptised according as 
Christ commanded. (Acts xix. 1—6; St. Matt. xxviii. 
19.) 

105. The School of Tyrannus, where St. Paul 
preached for two years. (Acts xix. 9, 10.) 

106. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
(Acts xx. 35.) 

107. A Conference with the Elders of the Church at 
Ephesus, to whom he delivered his farewell charge. 
(Acts xx. 17—35.) 

108. Claudius Lysias, the Chief Captain of the Roman 
garrison at Jerusalem. (Acts xxi. 31—34, and xxiii. 
26, 27.) 
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FOUR 
A THOROUGHLY 


BY A. B. 


CHAPTER 1. 
mM\HE four Misses Dimp!e lived in 
Dimple Villa. 

Dimple Villa was the fifteenth 
and end house in Crozier’s Ter- 
race. 

All the houses. except Dimple 
Villa. were semi-detached, and as 
like each other as peas in a pod. 

They were built of red brick, and had a bow window 
apiece: the only difference between each was that 
everyth ng that was to the right hand in No. 1 was 
to the left hand in No. 2, and so on up the terrace. 

Sometimes an inhabitant, it is true, tried at first 
to attain to something like individuality, by devices 
such as putting up red blinds in his window if the 
next-door neighbour had yellow ones, or by planting 
his garden with a crop of crocuses in contrast to 
the next garden, in which bloomed snowdrops; but 
these plans were soon found to be of no avail, for 
as sure as No. 1 chose red blinds and crocuses, No. 2 
would follow suit sooner or later. 

Now, Dimple Villa was above such petty annoyances ; 
it was completely detached, and stood at right angles 
to the terrace. 

Anyone looking out from its windows had a com- 
plete view right down the road to the very first 
house; no stranger could enter any door without 
the fact being evident to the Misses Dimple, if they 
but took the trouble to lift their gentle eyelids. 





At one corner of the grounds stood an arbour. 
covered with woodbine. The entrance-gate was 


shaded by a silver birch tree. 

The gravel walk (or avenue. as the Misses Dimple 
preferred to call it) wound through the grass-plot 
and ended in a sweep, before the door, in which a 
very small brougham with a steady pony. driven by 
a very superior coachman, might, as a triumph of 
skill, succeed in turning round. 

In each of the grass-plots was a heart-shaped bed, 
in which grew flowers such as forget-me-not, sweet- 
william, heart’s-ease, love-lies-bleeding. sweet-pea, 
Venus’s looking-glass, and such-like, tended by the 
gentle hand of Miss Susan, the second eldest of the 
Misses Dimple. 

Formerly an old lady had resided as chaperon with 
the Misses Dimple, but since her death six months 
had elapsed without her post being again filled. 

At first, indeed, the Misses Dimple had feared they 
ought to vet someone else, but finally the eldest Miss 
Dimple had decided, after much thought. that they 
might save the expense of having another chaperon. 

“You see, girls,’ Miss Deb explained, “I really do 
think we are known so well in this neighbourhood 
that we four may live by ourselves without it giving 
rise to 


any unpleisantness or gossip. You know, 
there is : 


B 


always safety in numbers. 


803 


DOMESTIC 


OLD MAIDS. 


STORY. 


ROMNEY. 


And it gave rise to no gossip; for, as Mrs. Beasley, 
of No. 5, plainly put it, “Goodness knows! the Miss 
Dimples are old enough to know how to take care of 
themselves. Why, Miss Deb is thirty-eight or forty, 
if she’s a day!” 





MRS. 


BEASLEY. 


This, however, was slander ; Miss Deb counted not 
yet seven lustrums. 

Miss Deb was general governor and counsellor at 
Dimple Villa. She wore spectacles. had an aquiline 
nose, kept their accounts with accuracy, settled any 
small disputes which might arise, and was, in fact, as 
she herself expressed it, “the brains-carrier” of her 
family. 

Miss Susan was a small. somewhat fragile little 
lady ; fair curling hair, pink cheeks, and mild blue 
eyes. constituted her charms. She had a “history.” 
as her sisters called it—a short and sad one. 

Once upon a time—how long we won't mention— 
she had had a lover, had been engaved. and then he 
had died a month before their wedding-day. A sad 
little history, truly! Miss Susan still wore and loved 
her diamond engagement-ring. But time heals all 
sorrows, and if it had not heen for a faded photo, 
which she looked at religiously morning and evening. 
even the very features of the man whom she had 
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known but for four months would have become 
indistinct in her memory. 

She busied herself about the garden and in knitting 
innumerable scarlet socks to clothe the mottled legs 
of the poor children in the village, and purple mufflers 
to comfort their throats. 

Miss Kate was housekeeper, and general authority 
on fashion and dressmaking. She had but one 
trouble—she was growing too plump ! 

Miss Minnie, the youngest sister, was but twenty- 
sis years old, and, in the eyes of her two elder sisters, 
was sti’! quite a child. 

She was short, dark, and much given to standing at 
the bow window and wishing for visitors to call; but 
this, as Miss Deb observed, “was a fault of youth— 
young girls are always restless and wanting excite- 
ment.” 

One afternoon, towards the end of last February, 
Miss Deb and Susan were sitting in the drawing- 
room. It was Minnie’s birthday, and the Misses Dimple 
were in the habit of considering such days suitable 
for a little mild feasting and enjoyment. The morn- 
ing they had spent in their accustomed employ- 
ments, but the afternoon was to be devoted to quiet 
enjoyment. 

The two elder sisters had already changed their 
morning dresses for their second-best gowns : they did 
not wear their very best Sunday ones, for that would 
be a sinful extravagance on a wet day when there was 
not a chance of anyone coming to see them. No! 
they wore their second-best dark green cashmeres, 
and very well these dresses looked, they had been 
a wonderful bargain. and had worn marvellously ! 

It was, as we have already mentioned, Minnie’s 
birthday, and a pouring wet one too! 

It rained, as Minnie observed disconsolately, “ cats 
and dogs ;” even the cock at No. 8 had given up 
crowing as useless waste of time, and had retired to 
his wives, bedraggled and cross, though supported by 
a stern consciousness of having done his duty: he had 
crowed from four o’clock in the morning until four 
in the afternoon, and yet the weather had never 
showed a sign of clearing. It was inexplicable ! 

The drawing-room at Dimple Villa looked very snug 
indeed that afternoon. 

Everything was exquisitely neat, polished, and 
fresh. A wood fire burned brightly. The copper 
kettle sang gaily. The muffins frizzled in the heat. 
The tea was almost “drawn.” The table was set with 
precious china, which no hands but those of Miss 
Kate dared to wash. Susan sat knitting. Miss Deb 
sat meditating by the fire, the over-skirt of her gown 
raised and turned back over her knees, to save it from 
the heat of the fire. 

“T wonder,” she exclaimed at last, “when dear 
Minnie will marry.” 

She spoke as if Minnie had a world of men at her 
feet, and had but to make her choice among them. 

“T wonder, indeed!” echoed Susan. “She is get- 
ting on. She is twenty-six to-day. It seems but 
yesterday since I was twenty-six!” 

“Yes ; it seems but a short time to me also,” replied 
Miss Deb. “ You see, in a quiet country place like this, 
so little occurs to mark the time that years slip by 


like days. Now, just think, what has occurred to us 
in the past five years?” 

“Miss Bower died. Of course, that was a great 
event—it upset us for a long time ; but except that, 
and the day I was robbed in town of my purse, I 
really can’t recollect anything particular. Of course, 
Emma left us to be married, and we got the new maid 
last year, but one can hardly count that as a very 
important event.” 

Here Kate and Minnie came in, and Kate took off 
the cosy of the tea-pot. 

Minnie walked to the window and stood rubbing 
her hands and looking down the deserted pathway. 

“Oh!” she cried with a shiver, “what a miser- 
ably wretched day! If it wasn’t quite such a day, we 
might have asked someone in to tea. Madge Travers 
and her brother would have been better than nobody, 
But it is raining harder than ever !” 

“T can’t say that I quite approve of that young 
Travers; I fear he is rather a wild young man,” 
observed Miss Deb, lifting up the cover off the 
crumpets. 

“Oh!” cried Minnie, “Teddy is not half bad, and 
anyway he’s better than no one.” 

‘** Welcome trumpery, for want of company,’” 
quoted Miss Deb, somewhat sternly. ‘Do come and 
take your tea, child.” 

Instead of doing as she was bid, Minnie remained 
looking out of the window. 

“What on earth are you looking at?” asked Kate 
impatiently. 

“'There’s actually a man coming along, and he has 
no umbrella, only a great-coat, and he is simply 
dripping wet. Do come and look at him,” replied 
Minnie laughingly. Kate, still holding her cup in one 
hand and a piece of cake in the other, walked to the 
window and looked out too. 

The rain was, as is popularly described, coming 
down “in buckets.” 

The gutters had turned into small streams. The 
silver birch shivered in every branch and slender 
twig. 

The stranger came striding along. He was a 
tall man, clad from head to foot in a yellow 
overcoat; he had turned up his collar, pulled down 
his soft cap over his brows, and had his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, 

“T wonder who on earth he is!” said Minnie. “I 
don’t know him from Adam.” 

“Well! considering that you can see nothing of 
him but his nose and chin, I don’t know how you 
expect to recognise him,” said Kate, rather snappishly. 

After a pause Minnie again observed, “I wonder 
which house he is going to; perhaps he is Mrs. 
Beasley’s brother from India. There’s something 
military-looking in his walk. Don’t you think 80, 
Kate?” 

“He’s past No. 5 now. He must know the Terrace 
very well, for he never turns his head to look at the 
numbers,” observed Kate. 

“Do come and take your tea. It doesn’t matter in 
the slightest where the man’s going to, for, at any rate, 
you may be sure he’s not coming here,” cried Miss 
Deb. 
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“No, that’s true,” sighed Kate, turning from the 
window. “No man ever comes here, worse luck.” 

“Kate!” said Miss Deb, reprovingly, “I don’t like 
to hear you talk like that. It’s not nice or ladylike, 
Dear knows, you girls have time enough before you. 
Besides, remember that marriages are arranged in 
heaven, and if you are fated to be married, you will 
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be when the time comes, even if you lived in a band- 
box; and if you are not, nothing will ever make 
you.” 

“That ’sas true as if it were in a book,” said Miss 
Susan, with a gentle little sigh. 

“Why !” exclaimed Minnie from the window. “he’s 
past No. 13. Where can he be going to? No. 14 is 
empty. I dobelieve he’s coming here ! Who on earth 
is he?” 

“It is a mistake, then,” cried Miss Deb, “or else he 
is coming about the gas or taxes or something.” 

“Indeed, he is nothing of the kind,” interrupted 
Minnie indignantly. “He is quite aristocratic look- 
ing. He’s at the gate! He’s come in!” 

Minnie beat a hasty retreat from the window, and 
sat down, blushing. 

Miss Deb, with her usual presence of mind, rang the 
bell, to give the maid warning to bestir herself. 

Hardly had she done so, when the hall-door bell 
rang as if it would never stop, and the maid hurried 
up-stairs to see what the commotion could be about. 

“Run and open the door quick, now, Ann,” cried 
Kate to the bewildered girl. 

Miss Deb hurriedly put on more coals. Kate 
poured water into the teapot and replaced the cosy. 
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They all listened as the hall door opened, and in, 
with a great gust of rain and wind, which rattled 
every door in the house, came the stranger. 

He made as much noise as a big water-dog; they 
could hear him taking off his coat, and asking the 
maid to “take that to the kitchen and dry it for 
me, there’s a good girl!” Then they heard him 





laughingly observe to the astonished girl. “I needn't 
ask you, on a day like this, if the Miss Dimples are at 
home, eh? ” 

“Who can it be?” exclaimed the sisters in chorus, 
as they all stood up to receive their very unexpected 
guest. 

Very well, too, they all looked. Living in a quiet, 
healthy, country place has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. 

They were blushing and fresh-looking as a set of 
schoolgirls; a faint pink spread over the classic 
features of even Miss Deb, from the unwonted excite- 
ment. 

The maid opened the door and announced— 

“Please, ma’am, it’s a gentleman to see you, ma’am.” 

“Delighted to see you, Miss Dimple!” began the 
stranger, shaking hands with Miss Deb with such 
heartiness as to leave her hand numb after the 
pressure. “I really must apologise for coming into 
your drawing-room in such a state of mud, but I 
didn’t like to be in the neighbourhood without com- 
ing to see you. It’s centuries since I’ve met you; 
although I’m sure I oughtn’t to say that, for you 
don't look a day older than the last day I saw you; I 
never saw anycne change so little! I’m sorry I can’t 
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say as much for myself; for I see you’ve forgotten 
me-—Herberti Elliott, from Laketon.” 

“Why, to be sure!” exclaimed Miss Deb heartily. 
“Girls, you remember Mr. Elliott, of course? Some- 
how, though I felt I knew your face, I really could 
not recollect your name. You have grown a beard 
since I last saw you—that was the reason. But come 
near the fire,do. You must be dreadfully wet !—Kate, 
my dear, a cup of tea. I am truly delighted to see 
you again. It was very kind of you coming to see us.” 

* Not at all,” replied Mr. Eliiott, seating himself in 
the easy-chair by the fire. ‘For my part, I enjoy 
being out in rain. You know, it is always raining in 
my part of the country, but it never keeps me 
indoors. I like it.—Thanks, Miss Kate, I do take 
sugar. I know it’s very unfashionable, but I’ve a 
very sweet tooth, and take everything good that comes 
in my way.” 

And, to do him justice, he certainly did. In a 
quiet, gentlemanlike way, he lolled in the easy-chair, 
and after handing the hot cake to the sisters, who 
took the top hard pieces, he ate, with much apparent 
satisfaction, the soft and buttery bits himseif, at the 
same time keeping up an easy flow of conversation 
without much assistance from anyone else. 

“Why,” he explained, on Miss Deb asking what 
brought him to Doveton, ‘‘I’ve lately got Lord 
Doveton’s agencies to look after, and that will bring 
me up here now and ‘again. I’m stopping at the 
little hotel in the village—at least, I’ve a bed there. 
but I may say I live at Doveton Hall. Lord Doveton 
is a very good sort of fellow—no nonsense about him, 
don’t you know. He has been buying some horses, 
and he was jolly glad to have me to advise him. He 
thinks he is a great judge, and of course I let him 
keep his own opinion ; for, you: know, there is no- 
thing like getting on a man’s soft side. Ha! ha!” 

Miss Deb looked grave, and Susan, catching her 
eye, repented of her little simper, and looked extra- 
stern to atone for it. 

Minnie laughed aloud, and asked Mr. Elliott if he 
was very fond of hunting. 

* Why, to tell the truth, though you might never 
guess it. I haven't hunted for years. It’s too much 
of a fag. I'm a lazy man, I acknowledge; but really 
my idea of enjoyment is dolce far niente. I never 
walk if I can help it, and I get too much riding to 
care much for it. The only way I like getting over 
the ground is driving. Driving tandem is glorious 
fun. Don’t you think so, eh?” 

Miss Deb, feeling the conversation was gone beyond 
her depth, changed it by inquiring— 

“Well, Mr. Elliott, now tell us about your little 
girl. Is she like her poor dear mother? We all felt 
so much for your sad loss last vear.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Elliott, looking medita- 
tively at the black band still round his sleeve. ‘I have 
felt lonely indeed since then. I find the only thing is 
to try and distract my thoughts by travel and hard 
work. Mabel is growing quite a big girl. She is 
rather an interesting child, as children go, and there's 
nothing ever the matter with her. which is a blessing. 
I’m sure I don’t know what I should do if there was. 
A man feels an awkward kind of brute in time of 








illness. I always think the best thing he can do is to 
keep out of the way.” 

* It’s very sad!” murmured Miss Susan, looking at 
him with moist, pitying eyes. 

“Won’t you have a little more tea?” asked Kate 
pressingly, while Minnie handed the cake-plate. 

* Thanks, I think I will. Your tea is delicious— 
much better than Lady Doveton’s, I assure you. She 
always puts in the cream and sugar first, and that is 
enough to destroy any tea; and she makes it so weak, 
it’s mere slop. She thinks strong tea is bad for the 
nerves. I don’t believe in nerves. It’s all rubbish! 
I haven't any.” 

“T think,” interrupted Miss Deb somewhat severely, 
“that you are mistaken. If you do not suffer from 
them, it is no proof that other people don’t. Because 
we don’t feel the world turning on its axis, it is no 
proof that it remains motionless.” 

Whether Mr. Elliott found this argument unan- 
swerable or not, we cannot say; however, he only 
pulled at his moustache, and, after looking medita- 
tively at his boots for a few minutes, turned to 
Minnie and said— 

“T suppose you go about a great deal, and have lots 
of gaiety?” 

“Oh dear me, no!” replied Susan, answering for 
her sister. ‘Quite the reverse, I assure you. Really, 
our chief amusements are weeding, reading, and con- 
versation.” 

“Well, I must say,” observed Mr. Elliott, with a 
stare, “if that was all I had to occupy my brain, I 
should go clean off my chump.” 

“T cannot say that I exactly comprehend you, Mr. 
Elliott,’ said Miss Deb. * Do you mean that you do 
not care for reading?” 

“ T never read anything but the papers. I haven't 
time for anything else when I’m at home ; and when 
I’m staying away, I like better to go about and make 
friends with people than to sit moping over some 
book. In fact,” quoted Mr. Elliott, looking at Minnie, 
“*my only books are woman’s looks,’ and I ‘m afraid 
‘folly ’s all they ‘ve taught me.’” 

“Oh fie, Mr. Elliott!” cried Miss Deb. * you are 
giving yourself a very bad character; but I don't 
believe you at all; for I remember poor dear Mabel 
used to say that you were one of the most intellectual 
men she had ever met.” 

“ Oh, that must have been during the honeymoon, I 
expect,” replied Mr. Elliott, settling himself more 
comfortably in his chair, as if he had not the slightest 
idea of moving for hours. 

Kate looked towards Miss Deb in some dismay. 

Their dinner-time was six o'clock, and it was now a 
quarter past that hour. What was to be done? That 
nice leg of pork, with apple sauce, would be done 
black. Kate thought she perceived a faint smell of 
burning “ crackling” already. 

By signs she asked Miss Deb whether they ought 
to ask Mr. Elliott to stay for dinner, but Miss Deb 
telegraphed back that she thought it wouldn't do. 

There was nothing to be done, therefore, but to wait 
in patience. 

The conversation rather languished, except between 
Mr. Elliott and Minnie, 
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Minnie was in the gayest spirits, She asked strings 
of questions, and laughed at each word Mr. Elliott 
said, whether he intended it for a joke or not. 

Her sisters had never seen her look so well and 
seem to be enjoying herself so much as at pre- 
sent. 

“Mr. Elliott,” thought Miss Deb, “really seems 
quite taken with Minnie. Dear me!” ’ 

Susan took up her knitting. She was exceedingly 
hungry, and she wisely thought that working might 
make the smell of that savoury “crackling” seem 
fainter. 

“Ring for the lamps, please, Kate,” at length 
observed Miss Deb; “really, it is growing quite 
dark !” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Elliott, standing up. 
“Tt must be very late. Why, to be sure, it’s twenty 
past six! I had no idea it was so late. I must 
be off. I’ll have hardly time to get to Doveton 
Hall in time for dinner. Good-bye. I'm awfully 
glad to see you all looking so well. I’ll look in again 
some day before I[ leave.” 

“Good-bye,” cried Miss Deb warmly. ‘ We are very 
glad to have had the pleasure of meeting you again. 
It was very good of you to remember us.” 

Perhaps the thought that the pork might perchance 
have escaped ruin added additional warmth to Miss 
Deb's words, but, at any rate, she and her sisters bade 
him farewell with much heartiness. 

The servant hurried up with his coat, dried and 
warmed. He flung it on, slipped something into the 
girl’s hand, slammed the door, and was gone. 

“Dear me!” cried Susan, as the door banged. 
“Mr. Elliott is a very nice and agreeable man, but 
I'm delighted he’s gone. Iamso hungry. Ido hope 
that pork isn’t ruined.” 

Kate, who had hurried dewn to the kitchen, now 
returned with the cheering news that Jane, with 
unexpected discretion, had “kept back” the dinner, 
and therefore no disaster need be feared. 

In a few minutes more, the leg of pork, with apple 
sauce and the usual accompaniments, was on the 
table, and was being rapidly carved by the skilful 
hand of Miss Deb. 

Little was said at first, partly because the sisters 
were too hungry for speech and “crackling” soon 
cools, partly because Ann was waiting, and as Ann's 
sister “washed for” No. 5. it was necessary to be 
careful of what was said in her presence, unless it 
was something which was of no consequence whether 
Mrs. Beasley heard of it or not. 

At length, the sharp edge of hunger being blunted, 
the coffee being placed before Kate, and Ann having 
departed, tho sisters prepared for what they called “a 
good chat.” 

Miss Deb took off her spectacles, rubbed them 
bright. replaced them on the bridge of her Roman 
nose, and observed— 

“Well, girls, you can’t but say you’ve had excite- 
ment enough to-day ; and who would ever have dreamt 
of anyone coming on such a wet day?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Minnie brightly ; “and won't 
all the Terrace be wondering who he is, and why he 
Stayed such ages! Mrs. Beasley will be dying of 
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curiosity. 
all day.” 

“Take my word for it,” observed Kate, whose nose 
had become very red (coffee always made it red, but 
she never could resist drinking it)—“ take my word 
for it, Mrs. Beasley will call in to-morrow morning 
just to find out all about him.” 

“Well, then,” cried Miss Deb sharply, “I’ll let her 
go away as wise as she came. I'll just drop enough 
to let her know he is a married man, so as to prevent 
her gossiping, but I won’t mention that poor Mabel 
is dead. As if one couldn't have a visit from an old 
friend whom one has known years and years ago 
without people talking! It is really ridiculous! ” 
Miss Deb, looking very indignant, drank off her coffee 
with an air of determination. 

“Well, but, Deb dear,” pleaded Susan, “we don’t 
know yet if she will come; and even if she is a gossip, 
we ought to remember that the poor thing is alone. 
without a child or sister or anyone to occupy her 
thoughts, and her husband dead, too, poor thing !” 

“My dear Susan,” returned Miss Deb, looking at her 
sister lovingly, “I always think you ought to have 
been named ‘ Charity’ instead of Susan, for you never 
think evil of anyone,” 

“Oh, Deb, don’t say that. I don’t deserve it, 
indeed '” cried little Miss Susan, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

“Do you think Mr. Elliott is handsome?” asked 
Kate, after a pause. 

“He is a fine figure of a man, certainly, but I’m 
not quite sure whether I admire his face. He looks 
his best with his hat on,” said Minnie. 

“Yes. That’s because he has rather a sloping fore- 
head,” returned Miss Deb. “ But still, I think he is 
decidedly good-looking, and very gentlemanlike, don't 
you, Minnie?” 

“Yes,” replied Minnie, colouring slightly and play- 
ing with her spoon. 3ut he is quite old—his hair is 
a little grey.” 

“Let me see.” considered Miss Deb; “he must be 
well over forty, for he married Mabel Hare shortly 
after father’s death, and that’s fifteen years ago now, 
and at the time of his marriage I heard he was thirty. 
He must be forty-five; yes, he must be forty-five or 
forty-six, and he looks very well and young for that 
time of life.” 

“T wonder when he will call again,” said Minnie. 
“T suppose whenever he wants more muffins. Didn't 
he eat a plate of them! It was a mercy we had so 
many. He looked as if he enjoyed them too; he said 
to me that they were the best he had ever tasted !” 

“Oh! men are just stomachs, and nothing else!” 
cried Kate sharply. 

Susan considered this definition for a minute, and 
then said— 

“Of course, if they are created so, they can't help 
themselves. It’s more their misfortune than their 
fault, poor things! Don't you think so, Deb?” 

“ Yes,” cried Miss Deb, rising from table. “But it 
doesn’t matter to us what they are like, thank good- 
ness |” 

Minnie looked as if she did not quite agree in this 
opinion, but she said nothing, and followed her sisters 


She will have had nothing else to think of 
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into the drawing-room, where the rest of the evening 
was spent happily. 

Miss Deb read a novel, or story, as she preferred to 
call it. 

Susan worked an elaborate tea-cloth, and Minnie 
and Kate played Halma with much keenness and 
enjoyment. 

At ten o’clock Miss Deb closed her book, over which 
she had been secretly weeping. 

She rang the bell ; the two servants came in, placed 
chairs for themselves near the door, sat down on the 
edge of them, and listened with open mouths, while 
Miss Deb read prayers. 

Then, after turning back the hearth-rug, turning 
down the lamp, and warning Jane to see that the back 
door was bolted, the four ladies took up their candle- 
sticks and retired to their bedrooms. 

In a short time silence and sleep reigned over 
Dimple Villa. 

The next morning the weather seemed to wish to 
make up for its bad behaviour the day before. The 
sun shone brightly, and the wind was warm from the 
south. 

The birds chirped incessantly, and now and again a 
sparrow was seen carrying off building materials in 
her beak. 

The crocuses spread themselves out to their largest 
possible dimensions. 

The crows cawed to each other their decisive 
opinion on the world in general as they flew over- 
bead. 

The cock at No. 8 crowed triumphantly to remind 
the neighbours that if the rain had stopped, it was 
owing to his persevering efforts. ‘ Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!” he screamed for the forty-ninth time that 
morning, and then scratched up contemptuously a fat 
moist worm and directed the attention of his pet wife 
to it. 

Ali the Terrace threw open its windows; the 
curtains flapped in the draughts; doors clapped ; 
children ran scampering to school, hoping their 
mothers wouldn't see them as they splashed through 
the puddles and shouted with joy at being once more 
out under the blue sky. 

Miss Deb, Susan, and Minnie were in the drawing- 
room, 

Kate was below stairs, directing housekeeping 
operations. 

Miss Deb and Susan, each wearing large holland 
aprons and old pairs of gloves, were engaged in cover- 
ing the furniture with protecting cloths and putting 
away china and ornaments, befo.e allowing the maids 
in for the spring cleaning. Miss Deb had just made an 
important discovery : the head of the Dresden china 
Shepherdess had come off in her hand. 

It must have been broken by either Jane or Ann, 
and then stuck on clumsily with glue, common glue ! 

Both maids had been called up and the matter 
investigated, Miss Deb standing in place of both 
qudge and accuser. 

Both maids declared they had “never as much as 
laid a mortial hand on the Dresden chiny Shep- 
herdess,” and had retired down-stairs grumbling 
loudly. 


“It really is the most annoying thing that has 
occurred for months,” declared Miss Deb. “ We haye 
had that Shepherdess in our family for untold years, 
and now to think of it being broken and not to be 
able to find out who did it! That’s what annoys me 
most ; and the impudence of trying to stick ching 
together with glue!” 

“TI do declare!” interrupted Minnie from the 
window, “Kate was right. I see Mrs. Beasley 
coming along the road; I do believe she’s coming 
here. She is wearing only her old gardening bonnet: 
that shows she’s not going far.” 

“What a nuisance that woman is, to be sure!" 
cried Miss Deb. ‘ However, she may come in here, 
and when she sees we ’re at our spring cleaning, she 
won't, if she has any conscience, stay long.” 

“She'll stay till she hears all she wants,” said 
Minnie. 

Minnie was quite right. Mrs. Beasley was coming 
to pay a morning visit. 

“I won’t sit down, for I see you’re busy,” she 
observed, as she sat down calmly on the only un- 
covered chair. “ But I thought I’d just look in and 
see how you all were after the dreadful weather we've 
been havin’. Did your gutters overflow? Mine did 
in the most terrible way ; and what’s more, the rain 
came through the roof in one place, and completely 
ruined the new paper in my best bedroom. I’m goin’ 
to write to my landlord without losin’ another day, 
It really is disgraceful the way he won’t get repairs 
done. Really, the amount of stamps I’ve wasted 
writin’ and writin’ to him couldn’t be counted. I 
don’t think I ever, these years, saw such rain as 
yesterday. Not a soul passed up or down the Terrace 
but the baker and that gentleman who called to see 
you. A fine-lookin’ man, he was, but I was pityin’ 
your nice tidy hall; he must have been like a cataract 
in it. I saw the rain pourin’ off him as he walked 
along. Why didn’t he carry an umbrella? Men are 
such queer, unreasonable creatures. I never could 
get my poor dear Joe to carry one, either, and, as I 
often and often told him he would, he got his death 
of cold in the end.” 

Miss Deb, who stood very tall and stiff, her gloved 
hands folded in front, and her dusting-cap slightly 
cocked on one side of her head, replied— 

“Our visitor was a very old friend of ours—a Mr. 
Elliott, whom you may have heard of. He is now 
Lord Doveton’s land agent: that is what brought 
him to this neighbourhood. He married an old 
schoolfellow of mine.” 

“Oh! that indeed!” remarked Mrs. Beasley, rising 
from her chair with a rather disappointed air. “I 
must be off now: it isn’t fair to keep you when 
you’re so busy. That’s true! Did you hear that No. 
14 is let?” 

“No!” cried Minnie; “you don’t say so! Who's 
taken it?” 

“Well, I heard it was taken by a Professor Graham 
and his sister. The sister is very delicate—in con- 
sumption, I believe—and it’s for her that the house is 
taken for three months. The professor is a very 
learned man; they say Professor of Mathematics or 
something at some college—I forget where——” 
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“And when are they coming—do you know?” asked 
Minnie. 

“ They are expected to-morrow, at about five o’clock ; 
I heard from the woman who is cleaning down the 
house. She has orders to put fires in all the rooms, 
and get two and a half pounds of beef for beef-tea, 
and to tell the baker and milkman to call. Well, 
now I must really be off. Good-bye, Miss Dimple, 
Don’t, please, mind coming to the door.” 

CHAPTER II. 

HARDLY had Mrs. Beasley left and Miss Deb and 
Susan resumed their occupations, when Minnie cried 
excitedly — 

“Here's Mr. Elliott! He is galloping down the 
road on a big brown horse.” 

“Gracious! Goodness me!” exclaimed Miss Deb, 
distractedly pulling off her cap. “Whatever shall we 
do with him?” 

Without doubt it was Mr. Elliott. He dismounted 
at the gate, and came up the walk leading his horse, 
which looked such a very big one that Susan really 
feared it would be able to look in at her through her 
bedroom window, whither she had taken refuge. 

“Oh, what shall we do? And the servants out 
shaking the carpets and all!” cried Deb excitedly. 
“Minnie, you run to the door, and see what he wants ; 
you look quite tidy and nice; and don’t let him in if 
you can possibly help it.” 

Minnie took a look at herself in the mirror, pulled 
down her linen cuffs, and hurried to the door. 

“Won’t you come in, Mr. Elliott?” she said, seeing 
that, unless he brought in his horse also, it was im- 
possible for him to do so. 

“No, thanks. I haven’t time this morning. I’m 
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***T’ll see you to-morrow evening.’” 


off to meet a fellow at the station, and I only called 
to leave these cards in case any of you would care to 
go to the concert which Lady Doveton’s getting up at 
the Town Hall. It’s to be a great success, I hear. 
No end of swells are coming down to sing. I’m 
going—not that I care a fig for music, but I don’t 
care to disappoint Lady Doveton.” 

“Of course not,” cried Minnie, her cheeks glowing. 
“We'll be delighted to go. Thank you very much 
indeed for the tickets. It’s awfully good of you, 
giving them to us.” 

“Not at all!” cried Mr. Elliott, as he mounted his 
horse. “Then I’ll see you to-morrow evening. 
Good-day.” 

He took off his hat to her, and rode off, leaving 
her on the doorstep gazing after him with admira- 
tion. 

“Dear me!” she said, as she returned to the draw- 
ing-room, “how handsome he looks riding, and 
how beautifully he was dressed! Did you see him, 
Deb?” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Deb; “but what did he want? 
I’m glad he had more sense than to come in at this 
hour of the morning.” 

‘He came to give us these tickets for the concert,” 
replied Minnie, handing her sister the envelope. 

Miss Deb took off her gloves, opened the envelope, 
and took out two blue cards. 
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“Only two!” exclaimed Kate disappointedly. 
‘And it is to be such a lovely concert! Only the 
aristocratic people are going, for the tickets are half- 
a-guinea each.” 

“Who is to go?” asked Minnie, looking implor- 
ingly towards Miss Deb. 

Miss Deb sat down on a hassock and rubbed her 
chin, as was her habit when perplexed. 

‘I must consider,” she said, “‘ what the proper thing 
to do is.” 

After a pause, she resumed, “ You know, girls, I am 
only too anxious for you both to go, but, of course, 
you couldn’t go without a chaperon. That’s the 
difficulty !” 

“Isn't there anyone going in the terrace who could 
take them?” suggested Susan. 

“Not a soul,” returned Minnie tearfully, “ except 
Teddy Trayers, and he wouldn’t be of any use, of 
course.” 

“There is but one way out of the difficulty,” cried 
Miss Deb, walking up and down the room with her 
hands clasped behind her back. “The only way I 
can see out of the difficulty is this: to ask Mr. Elliott 
to dine here that night, and then take you both to 
the concert. You can easily come back in the cab by 
yourselves.” 

* Oh, what a good plan!” cried Minnie and Kate, 
looking admiringly at Miss Deb. 

“Of course, if he refuses to come to dinner,” con- 
tinued Miss Deb, “I shall be obliged to go, and as 
Kate is the elder of you two, she must have the 
ticket.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Minnie, “he’s sure to come. 
Won't you write at once, Deb, so as to let him get it 
as soon as possible? I'll run to the post with it.” 

“T’ll write as soon as this room is done out, which 
won't be before nightfall if I don’t get some peace 
and quiet,” exclaimed Miss Deb. “It will be dinner- 
time before we get our lunch if we don’t hurry. The 
post doesn’t go out till four o'clock, so I’ve plenty of 
time before me.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Minnie regretfully. “how 
I wish my Tussore silk was as fresh as yours, Kate! 
It never recovered the time Teddy Travers upset the 
cup of tea over my shoulder, though I did my 
best with that stain, goodness knows.” 

“T ll lend you my white opera cloak,” said Susan, 
after a pause. ‘“ That will hide the body, and look so 
elegant.” 

“Oh, Susan, how awfully good of you!” cried 
Minnie. “I’ll take the greatest care of it.” 

This cloak was one of Miss Susan’s most treasured 
possessions. It was part of that trousseau which had 
never been needed. It had lain during ten years 
carefully folded in tissue-paper, hardly ever taken 
out, and was still as fresh as the day it came from the 
shop. 

This conversation over, the spring cleaning pro- 
ceeded without further hindrance. Miss Deb wrote 
the invitation, and Minnie herself posted it before 
four o'clock. 

The rest of the day passed over uneventfuliy. 
Miss Deb and Susan rested at home after their morn- 
ing labours. 





Kate and Minnie, wearing their best clothes, paid a 
series of visits, during which they took care to men. 
tion at each house that they were going to the Town 
Hall Concert. 

Next morning came at last, and the Misses Dimple 
all rose half an hour earlier than usual, because, as 
Miss Deb observed, “there was an immensity to 
do.” 

The post arrived just as they were sitting down to 
breakfast. There was a note from Mr. Elliott. Miss 
Deb, in some agitation, tore it open. 

“Very happy to accept kind invitation to dinner,” 
read out Miss Deb. 

“There! Didn't I tell you so?” cried Minnie 
triumphantly. “TI felt certain he would come.” 

“ Now the thing to think of is, What shall we have 
for dinner?” said Kate gravely. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Deb, “that’s the thing to think 
of. We have that nice Welsh mutton in the house, 
fortunately. But what shall we do about something 
else and some fish ? ” 

“A pair of chickens would be very nice,” suggested 
Kate. 

“Yes, they would do very well indeed,” replied 
Miss Deb. ‘Should we have them boiled or roast?” 

Kate considered the knotty point, and then gave it 
as her opinion that “ voiled fowl had more on them, 
but roast fowl looked the best.” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Minnie. “Do have them 
roast. They ’re much nicer, and the bread sauce ’is so 
good, too.” 

“Yes,” decided Miss Deb, “I think roast fowl is 
more of a company dish. Then what about the second 
course !”’ 

“What would you think of macaroni cheese! 
Men always like savoury things better than sweets,” 
said Kate authoritatively. 

“Oh, don’t you remember Mr. Elliott said he liked 
sweet things very much?” cried Minnie. 

“Well, then, as we have that excellent mincemeat 
ready made, let us have mince-pies and blanc-mange,” 
decided Kate. 

* Yes, that will do very well. We will have a very 
nice little dinner. Soup, fish—the best we can get at 
the fishmonger’s—Welsh mutton, and roast fowl, 
mince-pies, and blanc-mange,”’ summed up Miss Deb. 
“ All very nice indeed ! ” 

“ And then,” continued Susan, “we have no lack of 
good things at hand for dessert.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Deb with much satisfaction, as 
she rose from the breakfast table. “ Now, girls, there's 
but one thing more I want to say, and that is, I insist 
on you both lying down for an hour in the afternoon, 
so as to look fresh in the evening. Remember, we are 
not accustomed to late hours.” 

The sisters now, with their usual alacrity, set about 
their various businesses. 

Miss Deb went to the village to purchase the fish 
and fowl; Susan to arrange the flowers on the 
dinner-table ; Kate to superintend the cooking, and 
Minnie to take out her evening dress, fan, etc., and 
arrange them so as to show to the best advantage. 

The morning passed by quickly, and it was not 
until four o'clock that the sisters felt that they could 
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sit down with a quiet conscience to refresh themselves 
with a cup of tea. 

“J think everything will go off very smoothly,” 
observed Miss Deb, pouring out the tea. “How 
peautifully you have arranged the table! Really, it 
is quite a sight, Susan.” 

“Here come the new people to No. 14!” cried 
Minnie from her favourite seat in the window. “I 
see a cab coming with a lot of luggage ; I am sure 
it’s they. Do come and look.” 

The three sisters hurried over to the window and 
looked out. A cab came slowly up the terrace. 
On the top of it were numerous boxes and trunks. It 
stopped before the gate of No. 14. A servant came 
hurrying out in clean white apron and.cap, and 
opened the little green gate. 

The cabman jumped heavily off his seat, and opened 
the cab door. A small dark gentleman, wearing 
frock-coat, black tie, and silk hat, sprang out. He 
called the maid to the cab, and with her help assisted 
a lady out. 

Little could be seen of the lady. who wore a re- 
spirator, and was a mass of wraps and shawls. 

Leaning on both the maid and her brother, she 
proceeded very slowly up the walk, stopping twice to 
have a fit of coughing. At length she reached the 
house. 

The cabman pulled down the boxes, and was going 
to call a boy to help him with them to the house, 
when the little professor darted from the hall, pulled 
out his purse, paid and dismissed the cabman, and 
then, with the utmost energy, carried the boxes and 
portmanteau into the house himself. 

“Gracious! What an energetic little man!” cried 
Minnie. “It makes me hot to look at him even.” 

When the professor carried in the last box, he shut 
the door behind him, and there being nothing more 
to see, the sisters returned to their neglected tea-table. 

“Dear me! How dreadfully ill the poor thing 
must be! She could scarcely walk. And did you 
hear her cough?” exclaimed Susan. 

“Oh, consumption is a dreadful thing. How I pity 
that professor. Poor fellow! did you notice how 
anxious he looked when she had that terrible fit of 
coughing on the path?” said Kate. 

“He is a very plain little man; but, then, pro- 
fessors always are !” observed Minnie. 

“T don’t think so at all. I liked his face ex- 
tremely,” cried Miss Deb. “He is so intellectual 
looking. However, now we won't talk any more, but 
you two go and lie down for an hour. You will have 
plenty of time before you need dress for dinner.” 

At twenty minutes after six o'clock, the four sisters, 
arrayed in their evening finery, repaired to the draw- 
ing-room. 

They were all somewhat anxious and excited as to 
the success of the evening. 

Kate threw herself in the arm-chair. Her cheeks 
were rather redder than she liked them to be. Minnie 
stood before the glass, admiring her hair, which 
she had “ done up” in a new style, very successfully 
copied from a girl from London who had sat be- 
fore her in church on Sunday. Miss Deb and Susan 
stood on the hearthrug, talking. 
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“TI do hope,” said Miss Deb, “Ann will keep her 
wits about her and attend table properly. I wish she 
hadn't such a heavy cold ; it makes her puff and blow 
so. 

“ Well!” cried Kate, “I have warned her again and 
again to mind what she is about; and that if she 
sneezes once while in the dining-room, I will give 
her warning to-morrow.” 

“But, my dear Kate!” cried Susan, “don’t you 
think that is very severe? You know one cannot 
help sneezing sometimes.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kate, “I have observed people 
never sneeze, or cough, or yawn, if they're in a 
fright.” 

Miss Deb was just going to argue over the truth 
of this statement, when Minnie cried, as the hall bell 
rang loudly— 

* Here he is!” 

The sisters hurriedly sat down and listened as Ann 
opened the hall-door. 

The drawing-room door was only partly closed. 
Kate took up a book. Susan dropped a stitch in 
her knitting and couldn't pick it up again, her hands 
trembled so much. 

Miss Deb, in that tone of voice which Minnie 
rather pertly called, “ Deb’s company voice,” ob- 
served— 

“It’s a great thing, girls, yon have such a fine 
night for your outing.” 

Nobody replied, for at this moment the door was 
thrown open, and in came Mr. Elliott, resplendent in 
full evening dress. 

“Hope you got my note in time,” he said, as he 
shook hands all round. “I only got your kind in- 
vitation late last night, but I answered it at once, as 
soon as I came in.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Miss Deb. “We got it this 
morning by the early post. We were very glad 
you were able to dine with us. We half-feared it 
was useless to ask you—we thought most likely you 
would dine at Doveton Hall.” 

“Well! the fact of the matter was,” explained Mr. 
Elliott, standing with his back to the fire—* the fact 
was that Lord Doveton had such a crowded dinner- 
table to-night, that I thought my room was more 
wanted than my company, so your invitation came in 
very conveniently. Besides,” he added, looking down, 
perhaps by chance, at Kate, “I'd much rather dine 
with you.” 

‘Tt is very kind of you to say so,” replied Miss Deb. 

At this moment the maid announced that— 

“Dinner’s served, please, ma’am.” 

Miss Deb took Mr. Elliott's proffered arm, and, 
followed by her three sisters. proceeded with dignified 
step across the hall to the dining-room, followed by 
her three sisters. 

They seated themselves at table, Miss Deb at the 
head, Mr. Elliott at the foot, and dinner proceeded 
merrily. 

Mr. Elliott carved, talked, laughed, and ate with 
the greatest animation. 

As Kate afterwards remarked, “He was really a 
satisfactory man to feed.” He ate and praised every- 
thing. Some of his stories were so good, that Ann 
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had to bolt from the room to hide her grinning 
countenance. 

The dinner was a great success ; the soup was hot, 
the fish perfection, and Mr. Elliott declared he had 
never tasted more excellent Welsh mutton. 

Ann, without either sneeze or cough, attended 
admirably, except for occasionally darting at Mr. 
Elliott's plate to remove it whenever he laid down 
his knife and fork to relate some good story. 

By the time the sweets were on the table, Kate 
felt she could breathe freely 
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mould! It reminds me of achurchyard. I'll never 
care for blanc-mange again, I’m sure.” 

“The cab’s at the door, ma’am,” said Ann, at the 
door. 

“Why!” exclaimed Miss Deb, “how the time hag 
flown. I couldn't have believed it was so late!” 

Kate and Minnie ran up-stairs for their wraps; Mr, 
Elliott put on his fur-lined coat and handed the 
sisters into the cab. ‘The door was slammed to by the 
officious Ann. ; 

They were off at last ! 


““* Excuse me, madam!’ he cried.”—p. 815. 


“Blanc-mange,” said Mr. Elliott, as he helped 
Susan to some, “always reminds me of a queer 
American fellow I once met.” 

“Why ?” asked Minnie, laughing in anticipation. 

“Well! he was a good enough sort of fellow, but 
not accustomed to polite society exactly, don’t you 
know! He and I were dining at a big dinner, and 
he had been rather puzzled over the menu card—he 
couldn’t, for the life of him, understand the French 
names of the dishes; and at length, when it came to 
the sweets, he chose blanc-mange, thinking, no doubt, 
it was some very grand dish. Well! when his blanc- 
mange arrived, I wish you had but seen his face of 
disgust and indignant surprise. ‘Why, I guess,’ he 
said, turning to me, and speaking with a twang 
through his nose, don’t you know—‘I guess this 
darned dish is what in our country we call cold 
mould.’”’ 

“What a horrid name!” laughed Minnie. “Cold 


Miss Deb and Susan retired to the drawing-room. 

“Everything went off beautifully,” said Susan, with 
a sigh of satisfaction; “and though I’m not going 
to the concert, still, I’ve enjoyed myself greatly. 
Mr. Elliott is certainly a most agreeable man.” 

“He is,” admitted Miss Deb. Then after a long 
pause she added, “I really do think he admires 
Minnie very much. JI wonder if he’s thinking of 
marrying again.” 

“He laughs and talks most with Minnie,” said 
Susan ; “but I noticed he was looking at Kate every 
time he thought he wasn’t observed. I think if he’s 
thinking of either of them, it’s Kate.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Deb, “ you do surprise 
me, Susan. I never dreamed of that! Certainly, 
now that you have observed it, Kate is the more 
suitable—she is such an excellent housekeeper; and 
Minnie, of course, is so young. Why, Mr. Elliott 
must be twenty years older than she is!” 
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« Yes ; and Kate looked so well to-night, I thought 
I had never seen her look so handsome,” replied Susan. 

“Fancy what a change it would make!” observed 
Miss Deb, somewhat vaguely. 

Both ladies sat thinking over this idea until nine 
struck, then they played bezique until ten o'clock, 
when, telling the servants to go to bed, they drew 
their chairs before the fire and expected the absent 
ones to return every moment. 

“Bless me!” cried Miss Deb, awakened from a 
slight nap by the clock striking eleven; “how late 
they are!” 

“It must be a very long concert,” observed Susan, 
yawning and rubbing her eyes. “I wish they would 
come in. I am so sleepy; and my legs are quite cold 
from sitting so long, and my nose feels as if it had a 
cobweb on it.” 

“You had much better go to bed, then,” said Miss 
Deb. “There is no use us both sitting up, and you'll 
only be tired for to-morrow ; do go.” 

“Oh! no, indeed I won't,” cried Susan. “They ‘ll 
be in now, I’m sure; besides, I want to hear all their 
news.” 

After ten minutes’ more waiting, a cab was heard 
rumbling along the terrace. It stopped at the gate 

Susan opened the hall door, and Kate and Minnie, 
holding up their skirts, hurried up the path, picking 
their steps carefully on account of their thin svening 
slippers. 

“Qh! we’ve had the most delightfu. evening,” 
they both exclaimed, as they burst into the drawing- 
room. 

“T never enjoyed myself so much!” cried Minnie 
excitedly. 

“Who was there?” asked Snsan eagerly. 
everything about it, do!’ 

“Well,” narrated Kate, “when we got there, we 
found the room just crammed, but as our seats were 
reserved ones, we had no difficulty. Mr. Elliott found 
them at once. They were in the best position—only 
four rows from where Lady Doveton sat. Well! 
we sat down, Mr. Elliott in the middle, you know; 
and at my other side was that Mr. Hummins, the 
curate, you know; and Mr. Elliott introduced him to 
me, and he was so nice—he asked me if I would help 
him at Easter to decorate the church—and I told him 
all about you, Susan, and how wonderfully you can 
settle flowers, and he said he hoped you would assist 
too: he said he would call, if I would allow him, some 
day to talk about it.” 

“Oh! it was fun,” interrupted Minnie. “ Mr. 
Elliott was so nice : he seemed to know everyone, and 
he nearly made me die laughing, he made such funny 
remarks about some of the people. But who do you 
think was there, sitting beside me? I was surprised 
to see him ! ” 

“Who?” inquired Miss Deb sternly; “not that 
young Travers, I hope.” 

“Yes, it was Teddy Travers,” replied Minnie 
promptly. ‘ And he was great fun too!” 

“T cannot understand what you find to like in 
that very plain young man,” cried Miss Deb. ‘He 
looks so silly, too, with his hair always standing on 
end on the top of his head.” 


* Tell me 
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“ He’s much better looking than half the o.u musty 
professors going,” cried Minnie, in an injured tone of 
voice, “ and he makes more money too—he makes £300 
a year ; and he’s great fun—I don’t care what anyone 
says!” 

“I think, Minnie,” said Miss Deb gravely, “ that 
you must be very tired, or you wouldn’t speak to me 
like that.” 

Minnie burst into tears, muttered something about 
“not meaning anything,” and rushed out of the room, 
slamming the door behind her. 

“Poor child!” observed Miss Deb. “She is so 
easily excited or depressed. I wonder why she is put 
out? Didn’t she enjoy herself at the concert, Kate?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied Kate carelessly, as she took up 
her candle. “But she was awfully cross coming 
home in the cab, just because, I suppose, Mr. Elliott 
didn’t talk to her all the time.” 

The sisters were too sleepy to discuss the events of 
the evening any longer, so taking up their candles, 
they, with many a yawn, betook themselves to their 
cespective bedrooms, 

“T never saw anything like the way that little 
professor works,” exclaimed Minnie the following 
morning ; “ he’s been digging and planting since before 
breakfast, as if for his very life! It is so silly to be 
killing himself over a garden that he has to leave in 
three months. Why, the seeds will be hardly up in 
time for him to see them. And he does look such an 
object in that old grey alpaca coat!” 

“You wouldn’t have him work in his frock coat and 
silk hat, would you?” asked Miss Deb severely. “I 
think it is delightful to see anyone with such energy. 
Though he is staying for such a short time, still he 
may as well heve the garden tidy as not. Besides, for 
sedentary people, gardening is an excellent amuse- 
ment.” 

* What’s he going to do now, I wonder ?” exclaimed 
Minnie. “ He’s putting away all his tools and is go- 
ing into the house. I suppose he is tired at last ; and 
no wonder. Oh! here he is again; and what is he 
pulling after him? A bath-chair, I do believe! Oh! 
I suppose the sister is going out now!” 

Presently the professor darted into the house, and 
returned with an armful of wraps and cushions. 

He proceeded to arrange these in the bath-chair 
with much neatness. When he had settled them to 
his complete satisfaction, he went into the house, and, 
after a few minutes’ absence, returned wearing his 
frock coat and silk hat. His sister was leaning on 
his arm. 

He helped her into the chair, covered her carefully 
up, handed her a little posy he had ready of snow- 
drops and such poor flowers as were to be found in 
the neglected garden, and then wheeled her down the 
terrace at a smart pace. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Deb, wiping her eyes. 
“How affecting! I am afraid the poor thing is 
dying. We must call on Monday, and see if we can 
do anything to help them. We have some flowers, at 
any rate, that I’m sure she would like. How good 
the professor is to her! I hope, however, he won't 
keep her ont too long; for though the sun is warm, 


the wind is cold enough.” 





After lunch, Susan and Minnie dressed to go out 
visiting. Kate, still fatigued after her unusual amount 
of dissipation, retired to the sofa in the dining-room, 
and there fell asleep. Miss Deb sat adding up the 
weekly bills in the drawing-room. 

After paying a few minor calls, Susan and Minnie 
reached Mrs. Seaton’s house. 

Mrs. Seaton was one of the wealthiest, and con- 
sequently most important, people in the neighbour- 
hood, but, for all that, was affable and fat, though 
slightly heavy both in mind and body. 

Susan was always rather nervous and subdued when 
calling on her—more, indeed, in consequence of the 
grandeur and pomposity of the butler than from any 
fear of not being welcomed by his mistress. 

Susan always felt that even if she wore a new dress 
and bonnet and gloves when calling at Seaton House, 
yet the contemptuous eye of that butler always 
shrivelled her up and made her feel, as she herself 
observed tearfully, “as if she had nothing on at 
all!” 

On pulling the bell timidly, this important per- 
sonage appeared and deigned to show Susan and 
Minnie through the first hall, down the corridor, up a 
flight of steps, along another passage, at length reach- 
ing Mrs. Seaton’s favourite sitting-room at the back 
of the house. 

There were two steps down to this room, and Susan, 
forgetting them, narrowly escaped entering the room 
with what Teddy Travers would have called “a 
header.” 

* Everyone always forgets those steps.” cricd Mrs. 
Seaton, as she shook hands with the flushed and 
palpitating little Miss Susan. ‘My husband is always 
wondering why I don’t use the drawinz-room more, 
but I like this room better than any room in the 
house—the sun is always shining on it, and I ecxn 
walk in and ont of my garden without any fuss, 
and it’s comfortable enough once you're safely in it.” 

It was indeed a remarkably comfortable room. 
Long French windows opened on the garden, low 
bookcases stood along the walls, on the top of which 
were jars of bright china and pottery filled with 
hothouse flowers. Quaint old chairs with high backs 
and broad seats surrounded the deep carved oak 
mantelpiece. 

There was no particular look of wealth or attempt 
at taste or refinement. Everything seemed to have 
come into its place from its fitness for the purpose 
required, years and years ago. 

By the side of the wood fire Mrs. Seaton sat pouring 
out tea. Susan and Minnie sat down and looked 
around them. 

There were three other ladies there, and Mr. Hum- 
mins, the curate to whom Kate had been introduced 
the night before. Mrs. Seaton and the other ladies 
arranged themselves in a sort of semicircle, in the 
centre of which sat Mr. Hummins on an Aspinalled 
milk-stool. his coat-tails hanging down limply to the 
floor behind. Mr. Hummins was a small plump little 
man of about thirty-five or thirty-six ; he was blest 
with a rosy, well-shaven face, absolutely beaming 
with blandness and good-humour. His hair, of which 
he had very little, was of a moist brown colour, 
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brushed in an undulating wave off his shining fore. 
head ; his hands were fat and white; he hada large 
dimple in the centre of his chin. 

He kept his knees close together with his tea-cup 
carefully balanced thereon. He held a rolled-up 
newspaper in his hand, which he waved up and 
down like a conductor's baton, to give his words due 
emphasis. 

His visit had evidently been of long duration, for 
presently, after chatting to the Misses Dimple and 
arranging to call to see them on Monday or Tuesday, 
he stood up, put his cup on the tray, and turning to 
Mrs. Seaton. said— 

“I must now take a look at my little friends up. 
stairs, and then I must be off.” 

He bowed to the ladies, and went out of the room. 
They could hear him pattering up the stairs, clapping 
his hands loudly ; then came a rush of children’s feet, 
and a game of romps evidently ensued. 

Mrs. Seaton turned to Susan and declared 
solemnly— 

Mr. Hummins is one of the best young men I ever 
came across. As a curate he is simply invaluable! 
Have you ever noticed that men with a dimpie in 
their chin always have a speciality’? As Mr. Seaton 
says, Mr. Hummins’ is, making ladies do whatever he 
wants : from a ten-pound note to a tea-cosy, he can 
get what he likes, and no one ever refuses him! His 
Winning manner is simply extraordinary! His 
sermons, too, are so affecting and sweet.” 

~ We don’t generally go to Trinity Church,” replied 
Susan; “but I shall certainly go there to-morrow, 
for I should very much like to hear him preach. He 
does seem so good and nice.” 

The ladies then chatted for a short time over the 
success of last night’s voncert, the difficulty of get- 
ting good servants, the way Lady Doveton wore 
her hair and whether it wasn’t dyed, and other inter- 
esting topics. 

When Susan and Minnie rose to leave, Mrs. Seaton 
good-naturedly came to see them to the door. 

As they passed through the hall, Mr. Huimmins 
came down the stairs with a small child on his back, 
her arms clinging round his neck rather tighter than 
was necessary, for his face was bright scarlet from the 
pressure, 

Another child joyfully hit him from behind with a 
toy whip—pretty severe whacks. 

When he reached the end of the staircase with his 
burden, he jumped playfully backwards and forwards, 
up and down the lowest step, and cried blandly— 

“I'm a good little gee-gee, ain’t I, darlings? But 
now you must let your gee-gee go away, for your 
gee-gee wants to walk home with these ladies.” 

After some difficulty the “gee-gee” was released 
from danger of suffocation or apoplexy, and putting 
on his low soft hat walked off with the Misses Dimple. 
one at each side of him. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Deb sat alone at home. She 
had finished her accounts, written a couple of letters, 
and had seated herself before the fire, hoping to have 
a little quiet reading before her sisters returned, when 
suddenly she was startled by hearing the hall door 
thrown open and a man’s step hurry across the hall. 
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Vague ideas of robbers flitted through Miss Deb’s 
mind, and she was just going to seize the poker and 
pray for nerves to use it, when the door was flung 
open, and in rushed—the little professor. 

« Excuse me, Madam,” he cried, “ but my sister has 
suddenly fainted. I find there is no brandy in the 
house, it has been mislaid or forgotten. Might I 
beg —" 

“Surely, surely,” interrupted Miss Deb, picking up 
her keys and rushing towards the cupboard; “ you run 
back to her, and I’ll be in with it in one second.” 

The professor hurried back; and Miss Deb (only 
stopping to draw a cork), without bonnet or shawl, 
hurried into No. 14 as fast as her legs would carry her. 

The door was open; she went up to the front bed- 
room, where on a sofa lay poor Miss Graham, still in 
a faint; the distracted professor was on his knees 
beside her with smelling salts and sal-volatile. 

Miss Deb was one of those people who seem in- 
stinctively to know what to do in a sick-room. In 
a few moments she succeeded in recovering Miss 
Graham, and reassuring the professor that there was 
nothing seriously wrong. 

“No, indeed,” whispered Miss Graham, trying to 
smile. “I feel almost well now. I had been feeling 
so much the better of the fresh air to-day, that I over- 
tired myself when I came in, and then as I sat down 
here, I suddenly fainted. Thank you, Miss Dimple, so 
very much for your kindness.” 

“Not at all,” cried Miss Deb; “I was only too 
pleased to have been of the slightest use. If you will 
allow me sometimes to come in and sit with you, it 
will give me the greatest pleasure.” 

“I should be delighted to see you,” replied Miss 
Graham, a beautiful colour flushing her thin cheeks. 
“To tell you the truth, Robert and I were wishing to 
know you. We feel so very lonely here.” 

“Then I shall come in on Monday,” said Miss Deb, 
smilingly, “and sit and read to you. I see you have 
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plenty of books, but if I have any that you would like 
to see, you can have them with pleasure.” 

Miss Deb, fearing to tire Miss Graham by staying 
any longer, now rose to leave, and the professor in- 
sisted on leaving her at her door. 

“Why!” exclaimed Minnie. who had just come in, 
“where on earth have you been without your bonnet? 
And your cheeks as red as anything. What was that 
little professor saying to you, Deb, might I know?” 

Miss Deb proceeded to account for her apparently 
wild behaviour with more particularity than seemed 
needed. When she had finished Minnie exclaimed— 

“Well! Deb, I must say I nearly died laughing 
when I saw you coming in at the gate without a 
bonnet or a thing on, and your hair all blewn about 
in the wind, and that little professor in his queer old 
alpaca coat, bowing and talking—I couldn’t imagine 
what had come over you. Why, the terrace will make 
up quite a romance about it!” And Minnie laughed 
heartily in an aggravating manner. 

“T wish, Minnie, that you wouldn’t talk such 
nonsense!” cried Miss Deb, blushing as she caught 
sight of her dishevelled hair in the mirror. 

“Well!” cried Minnie, as Miss Deb-left the room. 
“ T never saw anything so funny in all my life! Fancy 
Deb blushing because an old professor in an alpaca 
coat saw her home !”’ 

Kate laughed and turned the conversation, by 
observing, “I wonder when we’ll see anything of Mr. 
Elliott again. Perhaps he'll call to-morrow. Did you 
hear how long he was gving to stay here?” 

“He told me he was going home on Monday week,” 
replied Minnie; whereupon both Minnie and Kate 
remained for some time silent. meditating on some 
unknown problem. Such as—‘If Mr. Elliott calls 
three times in the first week. how many times will he 
call in the second week? ” 

The answer to this question time only would show. 

(To be continued.) 
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\ H, smile of winter, fleck of snow 

Thou hast a prophet-voice, 
Though life be bright with summer-glow 
And birds around rejoice. 


cy 


My wistful heart doth yearning see 
Thy touch, oh, thread of white! 

God’s hand hath crowned life’s cup for me,— 
How can I lose the light, 


And yet—the present will not stay ; 
Nor shall we, hand in hand, 

Abide ’neath summer's dancing ray, 
Nor in this rose-wreathed land. 


With quiet steps, unheard, unseen, 
Life’s winter stealeta near ; 


Our dual path of sunlit sheen— 
Must it be ended, dear? 


White hair upon the head I love! 
My faith thou shalt not dim ; 

Our summer smiles from God above— 
Our winter waits with Him. 


Belovéd, we have naught to dread. 
Though passing down life’s hill.— 

His love is deathless, who hath said 
“Lo, I am with you still.” 


Then, soul of mine! right onward go, 
Nor dream thou of good-bye ; 
Above the nearing road of snow 
The Homeland shines on high! 


MARGARET HAYCRAFT. 
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GLOW-W ORM.” 


(GOD'S HAND IN THE BOOK OF NATURE.) 


“Dost thou not know that a perfect friend should be like the 
glaze-worm, which shineth most bright in the darke?”—ANoN. 


the above words, though I found them not 

long ago in an old volume of natural history ; 

but they are true enough to have lived on long 
after the writer of them was forgotten. 

For it is in the dark days, the times of sorrow and 
trouble, that a real friend best proves the full value of 
his friendship ; and not seldom, too, that a man finds 
out where the truest friend of all is to be found, in 
Him whose love never fails. 

Nor do I know why he should call the glow-worm 
“‘ glaze-worm,” unless it be because to “ glaze” means 
to cover with a clear, shining coat that seems to give 
out or reflect light. 

But the little fairy lamp of the glow-worm, so often 


CANNOT tell you the name of the author of 


TROPICAL FIREFLY (Pyrophorus punctatissimus), 






to be seen on a grassy bank, or in the hedge-row, 
during the sultry summer evenings of June, July, and 
August, isin clearness, beauty, and purity, far beyond 
the art of any mortal glazier; though, oddly enough, 
it is often brightest during a shower of warm rain. 

As to the actual light itself, it is so perfect in its 
way, and so unlike any flame or shining glitter that 
we know, as to be very hard to describe in words— 
though aclever painter might perhaps produce some- 
thing like it by a mixture of dainty white, blue, and 
green. The best description, perhaps, is that given (I 
think) by Tommy in our old school friend, “ Sandford 
and Merton.” He was wandering along the edge of a 
wood one summer evening, and there among the long 
dewy grass he for the first time saw the tiny emerald 
lamp glittering. as if fora fairy dance in the twilight. 
In a moment he had caught it up, and ran off in 
triumph to show his prize. “Look!” he cried, “ Look! 
I have got a handful of melted moonlight.” 

The strange thing is that so dainty and pure a light 
should come froma poor, dingy-looking, little creature 
that we can hardly make out to be a grub, or a sort of 
beetle. The glow-worm (Lampyris noctiluca), how- 
ever, is much more of a beetle than a worm, and 
though the female has no wings, and is obliged to 
crawl, the male has regular Hlytra, wing-sheaths or 
upper wings, which cover and protect his body. He 
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COMMON GLOW-WORM (lampyris noctiluca). 


1,1. Female, upper and under side. 2, 2. Male, with 
wing-sheath closed and extended. 


has but a drowsy sort of a flight, and seldom goes far 
on the wing, and in outward appearance is as much 
unlike the lady as may well be, as you may see by 
the above illustration. 

It is the lady, of course, who keeps house at home, 
and she it is who, when soft twilight spreads over the 
dewy woods and fields, lights her pale, emerald lamp 
among the grass ; that her wandering spouse, or truant 
lover, may know where she is. Gilbert White, the 
famous naturalist of Selborne, who watched some of 
these little creatures with great care, says “ they put 
out their lamps” between eleven and twelve o’clock 
at night, and “shine no more until evening comes 
round again.” What the exact nature of the pale green 
light is, it is not easy to say; being, like many other 
of the wonders of God's hand, more or less a mystery. 

Wise men tell us it is phosphorescent, /.c., it resembles 
the soft, lambent radiance which a piece of common 
phosphorus emits in the dark. The light of the 
phosphorus, however, is of a cold, ghastly hue, and 
seldom, if ever, varies in intensity ; whereas the little 
glow-worm has the power to increase or diminish it 
at her own will. or, indeed, to extinguish it altogether. 

And therein. you see. lies the difference between a 
thing into which the Creator has put a breath of life, 
with living power to use it for a certain purpose, and 
a dead or inanimate substance, without feeling or 
consciousness, 

Whatever the nature of the light be, the little 
glow-worm has it in her own power, and controls it 
just as she will—perhaps as a guide to other creatures 
of her kind, or it may be for her own pleasure ; or, 
as Cowper the poet tells us, to save herself from the 
chance step of some wandering passer-by; or, even 
him from a fall— 


“ Perhaps kind Nature really meant, 

By such a lamp bestowed, 

To bid the traveller as he went 
Be careful where he trod : 

Nor crush a worm whose useful light 
Might serve, however small 

To show an awkward stone by night. 
And save him from a fall.” 


Be that as it may, of one thing we may be quite 
sure, that He who created the little beetle in the grass 
made him for some good and useful end, as He also 
made us, “to live in this same world with all the 
other creatures of His hand ; or He would never have 
made it at all.” * 


* Fuller: “ Witty and Wise Sayings.” 
352 
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The light of the glow-worm not only has a peculiar 
hue and grace of its own, but it differs from that of 
the fire-flies of some warm tropical countries, in 
appearing to make a part of the body itself luminous. 
A fire-fly has on each side of its head a small round 
body, which glows like a star, and almost seems to 
scintillate. But the softer paler light cf the glow- 
worm proceeds from the under-side of the abdomen, 
and near the tip, and at times causes the whole of 
that part to become, as it were, transparent, as if 
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“Bits of melted moonlight.’ 
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filled with moonlight. A cluster of them half-hidden 
in a bunch of dewy grass is, perhaps, as lovely and 
charming a sight as can be found even on the fairest 
of summer evenings, when earth, air, and sky seem 
to vie with each other in radiant beauty. The purple 
and gold of sunset; the silvery mist that enfolds the 
silent hills and the quiet valley ; the first faint gleam 
of stars as twilight comes on apace ; the deep peace 
that falls as the purple shadows deepen; all these 
have a beauty of their own, which all can see and 
teel, unless blinded by indifference. Int the tiny 
spark of the glow-worm in the hedge-rn.w or by the 
roadside, as we wander on, still shinus in its own 


THE ETERNITY 






appointed place, in changeless and quiet grace, as it 
first shone of old in that fair garden which the Lord 
God planted eastward in Eden. It is one of the 
jewels with which He has adorned the earth ; beyond 
the skill of man to imitate, but within the reach of 
every quiet, happy soul to see and admire. Why this 
one creature should shine out as a jewel on the dusky 
robe of night is unknown to us. But the poet’s words 
are still true— 
‘*Whate’er the reason, Truth divine 
Is legible and plain ; 
A power Almighty makes her shine, 
Nor bids her shine in vain.” 
B. G. Jouns, 


Safe 


OF THE UNSEEN. 


BY THE VERY REV. G. A. CHADWICK, D.D., DEAN OF ARMAGH. 


“For the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.”—2 Cor. iv. 18, 


HESE words are often supposed 
to express merely the con- 
trast between earth and 
heaven. 

We reflect that the world. 
even if all its splendour and 
sweetness were our Own, can- 
not last as long as the soul 
must live. Some day we must 

seek a more durable abode; and if we have no home 

except in earth, alas! for us then. Alas! for the man 
who has made to himself no friends who shall receive 
him into everlasting habitations. This is true, and 
has such real power upon the life, that the patri- 
archs dwelt in the land of promise as in a strange 
land, without seeking to return to Ur of the Chaldees. 
because they looked for the city which hath a founda- 
tion, whose Builder and Architect is God. And there. 





we are told, are what this verse cails the things not 
seen. Now, certainly, this worla is temporal and 
heaven is eternal. Certainly, when the last earthly 
splendour has vanished in the fire that burns up 
fooling, still shall the calm light of heaven illumine 
the jewelled walls and golden streets of the city of 
the saints. 

But yet. in the hour of strong temptation, when 
most we need support. there is felt to be a grave 
deduction and set-off, for working purposes, against 
the truth of this reflection. Heaven is a fine hope 
indeed. But this world is here; its light is in our 
eyes ; its voice is vibrating in our ears; we feel it 
urgent, importunate, beside us. And just as men 
who gaze fixedly on some glittering object too 
close to them often sink into a hypnotic sleep, with 
all its strange delusions, so the glitter and flash of 
our common life, always impressed on us. lull us 
asleep: we are mesmerised. The future may be very 
important and even tragic; but we cannot think of 
it; we are in a trance. 





Or as a few trees, close at hand, will intercept 
and utterly shut out the long prospect of vast 
forests clothing great mountain ranges, so the petty 
concerns of life, by their closeness, overpower the 
effect of remote eternities. Is not the justice of this 
consideration confessed by our text in the contrast 
which it sets up: “The things which are seen... 
the things which are not seen”? 

Yet this is not the apostle’s thought. The con- 
trast which he intends is not between this life and 
the future, between heaven and earth. He is not 
thinking of what forces itself on our attention, 
through being close at hand, and what escapes us 
because it is remote. He is thinking, on the con- 
trary. of two contrasted objects which compete for 
our present attention, both close, both visible, but 
not both seen by the eyes of flesh. 

He says we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen. And yet you 
observe we look at these things unseen; they are 
within sight, though not the sight of the eyes. 
That is the grand distinction. And when we 
glance a verse or two farther back, we become 
quite certain of the truth of this explanation. For 
he says that our outward man is decaying, but our 
inward man is renewed day by day. And whatever 
exalts the inward part, the deep, invisible soul of a 
man, above the outward, the life that has to do 
with the mere world around, the life of the senses, 
which play at the surface of the body—ay, even if 
it be sore affliction, which strengthens the spirit at 
the cost of the flesh—it is thrice welcome, it works 4 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory: for 
the one life, the visible life, is temporal. but the in- 
ward. the unseen, is eternal. 

In saying this. St. Paul does far more than lay 
down a maxim of religion. Rather he appeals, 
behalf of religion, to a profound law of all life 
and thought—a principle of quite universal range. 
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All the world over, there are obtrusive and star- 
ing things—things which force themselves on our 
sense, Which dazzle our eyes and stun our ears, 
things that are seen; and side by side with them 
there are silent, lurking forces that never disclose 
themselves to the optic nerve. and these are by far 
the more real and lasting of the two. 

For example: Travel back in spirit to some great 
city of the ancient world; behold its brazen gates 
thrown open, and its numberless armies advancing 
to trample down the world. See again, the plunder 
of a continent brought back to blaze in its temples 
and its palaces. And as you count its towers and 
measure its enormous bulwarks, trembling before its 
mail-clad warriors, and half-blinded by the dazzle 
of its gems and gold, you ask in despair, * What 
strength shall ever beat down these earth-shaking 
armaments and this inexhaustible wealth, these 
powers of evil which laugh at justice and purity, and 

‘‘ Within whose web the freedom dies 
Of nations eaten up like flies ”? 
Well, but you have named the forces which shall 
ruin them, Freedom, purity, iustice, these invisible 
forces, these airy sentiments which the five senses 
utterly ignore, they are immortal, and shall work 
their will; for lack of freedom, the spirit of this 
conquering race shall be unstrung, and the want of 
purity will wear out their energies, while injustice 
relaxes their discipline and their patriotism, until 
in some wild hour, some day of the vengeance of 
God, a despised race of barbarian freemen, strug- 
gling desperately for their altars and their fires. 


_ Shall scatter their invincible armaments, plunder 


the plunderers of mankind, and bid the world again 
breathe freely. And to-day, to-day, the wind of the 
desert is burying the crumbling ruins of that splen- 
dour under the sand, and moaning in the palaces of 
kings its dirge of “Dust to dust,” for ever. The 
visible perishes, the principles which underlie the 
world live on. 

Or take a modern example. When Napoleon was 
making and overturning kings, the idol of France 
and the terror and tyrant of Europe, Wellington con- 
fidently foretold his ruin; and the reason he gave 
was that his despatches were full of lies, he never 
told the truth about either his gains or losses—he 
was an impostor. Therefore, when even the wise 
Goethe said, “You may shake your chains, but the 
man is too strong for you,” our mighty captain felt 
certain that the foe of mankind must come down. 

And surely there is a strange greatness in this gaze 
of a soldier upon things deeper than victories and 
armies, deeper than his eyes could pierce, teaching 
him that what is false, that is rotten, and inspiring 
him to prophesy that the liar must fall. 

He, in his own department, looked at the things 
hot seen. 

The same principle is true of lowly as well as great 
things. 

Wien a father returns home after a day of toil, 
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and his little daughter clasps his knees and welcomes 
him, two emotions mingle in his breast, both of them 
sweet and innocent, and yet it is ill for him if he 
confuses their importance. His hand plays in her 
golden hair ; his eyes are glad of her blue eyes and 
rosy face; but all the while, his heart is thrilling 
with a far nobler happiness, because she loves him. 
And if he is so foolish as to give undue value to the 
things which are seen, no matter how carefully he 
hides the secret, she will learn instinctively to do the 
same. But such treasure is temporal, and will not 
last long; the reddest cheek fades, the brightest eye 
grows dull, the hair which was golden turns to silver. 
In the meantime selfishness and vanity will give to 
her father little joy in the woman whose childhood 
his folly spoiled, for love has ebbed away like a tide 
from that neglected heart, which might have been so 
fresh and bright and glorious to the last, and have 
treasured and consecrated the old man’s memory long 
after his frame had returned to dust. 

We need no revelation, therefore, to teach us that 
invisible things, principles, virtues and vices, will 
outlive whatever is most imposing upon earth—armies 
and fleets, cities and treasure. The virtues and vices 
of government will rear up empires and shake down 
the mightiest of States. 
lonely soul, will change the body and inscribe their 


Vices and virtues, in the 


record upon the brow. 

What revelation does is to proclaim that this 
victory of what lies below the surface what it calls 
the inner man, is far more lasting, and more im- 
portant, than nature dares to hope. Instead of 
calling it more durable, it speaks the great word 
Eternal. 

And if there is any eternal life whatever, we see 
plainly enough that this must needs be so. For in 
us, in man, all that is seen decays ; only the invisible 
can possibly live on. At times, moreover. it is made 
wonderfully plain that in the decay of the flesh 
something is as much alive as ever; that what is 
within, the hidden man of the heart, defies and 
triumphs over the ravage of the outer part. 

Sometimes it is valour. A general is borne on a 
litter into his last battle. quite unnerved and shaking, 
but as he looks at his own trembling frame the inner 
man mocks the outer, and he is heard to murmur: 
“Aha! tremblest thou? Thou wouldest tremble 
much more if thou knewest where I mean to carry 
thee this day!” 

Sometimes it is love, the tender love of husband or 
of child. Again, it is lofty thought, and the saintly 
student dying exults to feel that ignorance and 
mystery are drawing to an end for ever, as 

‘ The bands of the body are breaking, 
And all comes in sight.” 

But fortitude and love and intellect have never 
triumphed so utterly over the assault of decay as 
when they have been richly fed and nobly exercised 
and amply developed by communion with God in 
Christ. 
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Therefore we read that a light and momentary 
affliction works out an eternal weight of glory on con- 
dition that we look, that we fix the eye of the mind, 
not on the seen, but on the unseen. 

My friends, every one of you knows whether you 
do this or not. 

Are your eyes fixed upon what makes money, or 
what raises and purifies your soul? Do you valuea 
friend because he is influential or distinguished, or 
because he helps you to be good? 

Suppose the secrets of your heart could be made 
known, would it be like rolling over a fallen log, 
under which foul and slimy things writhe and crawl, 
things which you yourself dare not face and look at 
steadily, and which, lurking there, drive you to be 
shallow and superficial because you may not gaze 
within ? 

And do you mean to be thus for ever, since the 
mere act of dying will not remake this poor unholy 
soul of yours, nor bring a clean thing out of an 
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unclean? Or will you bring it to the Good Physician 
and ask Him to cleanse you, to form Himself in yon, 
so that your soul may be a temple with a shrine, ang 
deep within, behind the utmost curtain, the most secret 
chamber may also be the holiest place of all, where 
gleams the abiding presence of your God? 

Then shall you not only possess that eternal heaven 
which the text suggested at the outset, but you shall 
“be accounted worthy” of that great inheritance 
which is prepared for you, and you prepared 
for it. 

All its gold like transparent glass, and gates of 
a single pearl, its waters pure as crystal, and trees 
of perpetual foliage and unceasing fruitfulness, 
glowing in the light of God and of the Lamb, all 
this ultimate and supremest glory shall be lavished 
on your transformed and renovated nature as what 
best befits it, because you, the soul, the man within 
the man, are made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints, and Christ has prepared that place for you, 
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“THE REMOVAL OF 


THE SHUTTERS.” 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


n age of alteration and of abo- 
lition, one of the internal 
changes that are slowly and 
surely taking place in the 
Churches is not unfitly sig- 
nifiel by the title of the 
‘abolition of the shutters!” 
It is a phrase that is full of 
meaning to the Society of 
Friends; and it is one that 
may have a lesson to other 
Churches than that which is 
honoured if old, and philan- 
thropic if limited in its 
numbers. Early in the his- 
tory of that body, the value 
of the work of women in 
the Church was recognised ; 
and from its institution 
females were eligible to most 
of the offices therein. Thus, 
in the economy of the Society 
there are lady members who 
are “overseers.” “elders,” and 

And far back in the history of the 

were begun for 

Church business. These are held concurrently often 

with those of the males; and when thus held in the 

same building, there comes into view the need for that 
dividing line that is termed “ the shutters.” Women 
in the Quaker Church are “ helpers in spiritual as well 
as in temporal things.” and having duties devolving 
on them in the care and edification of their own sex 
especially. George Fox desired that ‘“ women, as well 
as men, might know, possess, and perform their offices 





** ministers.” 
denomination, “ women’s meetings” 


and services in the house of God,” and he enumerates 
some of the duties of both. Two centuries ago the 
Church Parliament of the Quakers advised that “ faith. 
ful women’s meetings” should be set up; and in the 
end such meetings for the separate congregations and 
for gatherings of these became established. They have 
special duties, such as the relief of the poor of their 
own sex (for the Society of Friends maintains its own 
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“THE REMOVAL OF THE 


SHUTTERS.” 








poor), the seeing to the transfer of women members 
who may remove, and other allied tasks. And thus, 
after a meeting for worship has concluded, it is often 
the custom for the men and women Friends to hold 
separate meetings for the discussion of Church matters. 
In large new meeting-houses, two assembly-rooms 
serve for the two gatherings; in the older meeting- 
houses the separation was effected by “shutters,” 
that were made to rise or fall, and thus to divide the 
place of assembly into two. That, then, is one cause 
of the mystery that those of other denominations find 
in the division of the sexes in Quaker 
gatherings. When the time for separation 


as 
arrives, a little partition is easily made, and Ss 
the room, becoming two, serves for the two da® 
concurrent meetings. UME yf 
And thus for generations Friendly folk y wi 
have held their gatherings. In olden days, / % 


those who were about to be married had to 

declare their intention “before both the 

men’s and the women’s meetings”; certi- 

ficates needed often the signatures of the executive 
of both ; and there were frequent communication and 
frequent letters between the two. 

Slowly these separate meetings are being made less 
needful; and slowly the use of the shutters in Quaker 
Church gatherings is being done away with. Where 
there were very few members, it was desirable to have 
one meeting only; there are duties demanding the 
united judgment of the Church members, and there are 
documents of advice to all, which it was found could 
be as fittingly read together ; and finally, there was an 
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obvious economy of time in the reading of reports 
singly instead of twice that has led to “ joint confer- 
ences” of men and women Friends becoming frequent— 
whilst the shutters are unused, and the separation does 
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uct follow at the termination of the meeting for wcr- 
ship. Thus, then, a change that seems slight, but is 
significant, is taking place. In the democratic Church 
of the Quakers, more and more the sexes meet on an 
equality, and more and more women fall into line with 
men in the attempt to serve the Society, and to secure 
due order in its services and its works. Quakerism does 
something more than some of the Churches. We have 
hinted at its maintenance of its own poor; it is also 
its own registrar. It has for centuries registered the 
births, marriages, and deaths of its members, and it of 
necessity records and certifies their changesof residence. 
In some of these works it has need of the executive 
power of women ; and in most of the graver issues that 
Churches have to decide—the appointment of officers, 
recognition of ministers, the endeavours to repress evil, 
and foster charity, truth, and faith—in these the con- 
sultative aid of what is called the weaker sex is gladly 
sought. Nor will the lessening of the periods of 
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separate meetings reduce either the appreciation of the 
value of the service of Quakeresses in the Church or 
reduce the need for the exercise of their gitus. In one 
of his poems Whittier says that the Quakers have 
‘reason to pay the tribute of thanks,” and to rejoice— 


‘*For a womankind higher and holier, by all 
Her knowledge of good, than was Eve ere her fall ! 
Whose task-work of duty moves lightly as play, 
Serene as the moonlight, and warm as the day.” 


And though in the changes that centuries bring, the 
Jife is more in the open than it was, and the retirement 
is snorter-lived than of yore, there is one thing that is 
certain—that the tendency of thought amongst the 
Friends will not be either to lessen the privileges of 
women or to add restrictions to their sphere of 
usefulness, but rather to enlarge the area of their work. 
so that in that Church at least they may be “helpers 
in spiritual as in temporal things.” 
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PIECE. 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OON after the Shaftesburys’ departure, 
Arnold Lisle went to a quiet bachelor 
dinner-party, given by Mr. Ross. The 
only stranger present, a man of about 
fifty-five, sat on Arnold’s right hanu. 
The young lawyer did not catch his 
name. 

Nice little town, this of yours,” observed 

the stranger over the dessert. 

“Tt is,’ responded Arnold, with due 
esteem for his birthplace. “Rather provincial and 
gossipy, perhaps, but so are all small places. Is this 
your first visit?” 

“Yes, on the joyful occasion of my daughter be- 
coming engaged to Charlie Ross, who, as you know, 
is a curate at Manchester. He and Alice met for 
the first time at a country house this summer, and I’ve 
come down here to talk matters over with his parents.” 

“T give you joy.” politely returned the younger 
man. “I don’t know much of Charlie, as he seldom 
comes home; but all his family are old friends of 
mine, and I’m sure he’ll make a good husband.” 

“Yes; everybody speaks well of him here, Mr. 
—er——" 

“Lisle.” 

“Thank you; yes, Lisle. My name's Nelson, and 
T’m Town-Clerk of a very dirty, smoky place indeed. 
Do you know Lessall, in Lancashire. at all?” 

*Tt’s a colliery district, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, there are large coal-fields, besides cotton- 
mills and chemical works. You can’t see across the 
street when the wind blows from a certain quarter.” 

“T shouldn't like to live in a manufacturing town.” 
observed Arnold, 









“Oh, there are many worse places than Lessall. 
One advantage of living among rich men is that we 
keep up with the times. and have all the most recent 
improvements ; and in spite of the smoke, the town 
is really not unhealthy. We must arrange for a 
better water supply before long, though, as the fae- 
tories require so much. We contemplated sinking 
some Artesian wells, but so far, they have not been a 
sxecess, for our boring in the most likely spot, a tract 
of ground called Pemberton’s Piece, has lately been 
summarily stopped by the owner.” 

Arnold, whose attention had wandered—for natu- 
rally, he felt little interest in the Lessall water supply 
—suddenly looked up. 

““Pemberton’s Piece ? 

“Yes; it’s a local designation for some waste land 
outside the town, so named after a family who long 
ago disappeared from Lessall. We—that is, the Town 
Council—recently began, with the owner’s sanction, 
to bore for water there; but after we had got some 
distance down, Foster suddenly stopped us, and we 
had to move the machinery elsewhere.” 

“What an arbitrary act! What reason was as: 


” 


signed for it?” 

“Only some lame excuse about wanting the land 
for building purposes. But that’s John Foster a‘l 
over. He will have his own way, in spite of ever)- 
body. There was a rumour current in the town that 
in the course of the boring a seam of coal had been 
discovered ; but Foster denies it.” 

“What a curious story!” remarked Arnold, be- 
coming interested. ‘ You say the land belongs 
this Foster? ” 

“Yes; I believe his father bought it from the 
Pembertons,”’ 
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“Tf coal had really been discovered, wouldn't he be 
likely to dig for it?” 

“Oh, decidedly! He’s a practical man, chairman of 
a large colliery company ; and I’m sure if he thought 
there was any coal in Pemberton’s Piece, he’d try to 
raise it. A ceal-mine usually means a fortune, 
especially if it’s not far below the surface, and under 
a small extent of ground.” 

“Nelson, I particularly wish you to taste these 
home-grown Muscats of mine,” interrupted Mr. Ross 
from the head of the table. The talk drifted off to a 
discussion on grapes and grape-growing, while 
Arnold sat meditating upon what he had heard. He 
began to wish he had not snubbed Marcus quite so 
effectually about the deed. 

Wishing to obtain as much information as he could, 
now that he had the opportunity of talking to a 
Lessall man, he afterwards drew Mr- Nelson aside 
into a corner. 

“Oddly enough,” he said, “‘I now have in my 
employment as clerk one of the very Pembertons 
once so well known in Lessall.”’ 

“Very curious, Mr. Lisle! How did he come here? 

“T believe the family preferred the country, as 
being cheaper and pleasanter than London. Do you 
know whether it is generally known in Lessall that 
there exists a deed, signed by John Foster’s father. 
stipulating that any coal found in Pemberton’s Piece 
shall be reserved for the Pembertons themselves? 
Their grandfather had it drawn up.” 

“No, I never heard of it. But then, I’m not a 
Lessall man, and Pemberton’s Piece was sold before 
my time. Are you sure of this, Mr. Lisle?” 

“Quite. I’ve seen the original document myself. 
It isin the possession of my clerk, who showed it to 
me and told me the story, asking me either to buy 
it or lend some money upon it. It seemed perfectly 
valid, properly signed and attested; but I told Pem- 
berton I didn’t feel inclined for the speculation.” 

“You were wise, for I don’t believe any coal ever 
will be found. John Foster himself assured me he 
had never seen any.” 

Several times during the next few days Arnold 
found himself dwelling upon this conversation ; for 
Mr. Nelson’s story struck him as curious. But he did 
not choose to bridge the awful chasm which he took 
care to maintain between himself and his clerks, and 
repeat what he had heard to Marcus. Arnold had a 
holy horror of interfering in other people's affairs— 
when he had nothing to gain by it. 

On returning to Lessall, Mr. Nelson inquired whether 
any document had been executed by old Edgar Pem- 
berton concerning the coal on his property. The 
circumstance was well remembered by some of the 
older townspeople, who regarded Edgar's conviction 
as a harmless craze. 

Meanwhile, John Foster, whose liabilities became 
daily more pressing, seriously contemplated defying 
the deed, and utilising the valuable coal-field lying 
so near him without benefiting anybody. Possession 
is nine points of the law ; and even if his fellow- 
townsmen remembered the existence of a document 
barring his claim, they might hesitate to meddle ina 
matter which in no way concerned them, 
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He consulted a private detective who undertook to 
trace missing persons, and desired him to find out a'l 
he could concerning Edgar Pemberton’s descendants. 
He fervently hoped they might be dead or gone 
abroad. He told the agent as much as he thought 
judicious about the deed, so that he might ascertain, 
if possible, whether Marcus had it. 

The detective traced the young Pembertons to Bell- 
ford, but he could obtain no particulars as to the all- 
important document. Marcus had never spoken of it 
to anyone but Arnold Lisle, whom the agent did not 
venture to interrogate. His fellow-clerks gave 
Pemberton the character of a stiff, reserved fellow. 
never seen in a bar or billiard-room, and associating 
with nobody. The detective had been forbidden to 
put any questions to the young man himself, for fear 
of exciting his suspicions. 

The investigation convinced its ‘nstigator that 
Marcus knew nothing of the deed. Old Edgar died 
when he was a small child. For years none of the 
family had been in Lessall, nor did they correspond 
with anyone likely to remember the document. They 
were very poor, and it seemed highly probable that in 
the course of their wandering life the deed had been 
burnt or lost long ago. 

Mr. Foster decided that as bankruptcy stared him 
in the face, he would commence to raise the coal 
forthwith, without further ceremony. Opposition 
from the Pembertons was unlikely, considering they 
lived two hundred miles away, and were never likely 
to hear of it. As to the honesty of the transaction, he 
never troubled himself about that. “All’s fair in 
business,” was his motto. 

He arrived at this decision before the Town-Clerk’s 
visit to Bellford, of which no intimation was given 
him. Mr. Nelson never dreamt of discussing his 
private affairs with John Foster. 

When mining was about to commence at High 
View, it was naturally impossible to conceal any 
longer that coal existed there. The rumour spread 
through Lessall, and on reaching his office one morn- 
ing, Mr. Nelson found his confidential clerk, Andrew 
Walker, who had been with him some years, in a state 
of great excitement. He followed his employer into 
his private office, and immediately referred to the in- 
telligence. 

“Oh, if my dear old master had only been alive!” 
he sighed. His father had been for many years a 
protégé of Edgar Pemberton, who educated Andrew, 
and befriended him in his youth to an extent for 
which the clerk declared himself most grateful ; but 
for a long time Walker had lost sight of his bene- 
factor’s family. 

“Edgar Pemberton always believed there was coal 
there, did he not?” 

“Yes sir; although people laughed at him for it. 
Indeed, he was so sure, that he had a deed drawn up 
about it. My father was one of the witnesses, and 
often talked about it to me. It’s thought the family 
emigrated to Australia. Is that true, do you know. 
sir?” 

“No; Stephen Pemberton is dead, but his children 
live at Bellford. in Moorshire. where I've lately been 
staying. I’m afraid they're very poor,” 
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“But they ought to be rich, now that coal has been 
found. Do they know about this deed? I hope they 
haven’t parted with it!” 

“T don’t know, Walker. Marcus Pemberton had 
it a short time back; but he must have relin- 
quished it, or John Foster couldn’t claim the coals 
now.” 

“Then he most likely sold it for a fraction of its 
cried the clerk excitedly. ‘“I know Jokn 
Foster! If he could cheat my poor old master’s 
children, he would. The coals must be worth 
thousands of pounds! Do you think, sir, Foster could 
be such a villain as to go and get them without say- 
ing-anything to the Pembertons, hoping they’d never 
find it out?” 

The Town-Clerk smiled. “As a professional man, 
Walker, I must decline to give an opinion on such a 
delicate point. Asa private individual, I consider it 
possible something of the kind may be attempted, 
So, though it’s really no business of mine, I mean to 
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see John Foster, and ascertain, if 

possible, how the Pembertons have 

been used in the matter.” 
“He'll only tell you lies, sir!” 


confidently declared Walker, 
“T’m afraid you’re too late. If 
I’d only known in time, Id have 
spent my last farthing to help 
the grandchildren of father’s best 
friend. Where did you say the 
young Pembertons live, sir?” 

Mr. Nelson not knowing the 
family’s private residence, gaye 
him the address of Arnold Lisle’s 
office, which Walker carefully 
noted down. His employer had 
never seen the ordinarily me- 
thodical business-like clerk so 
disturbed. 

The manager of the Old Pit 
Colliery was not too well pleased 
when, that same morning, the 
Town-Clerk came to the office, and 
referred to the discovery of coal 
in Pemberton’s Piece. ‘“ You are 
uf a very fortunate man, Foster. 
pe The rumour that coal had been 
found in boring for water at High 
View would seem to have some 
truth in it; though, if you re- 
member, you denied it at the 
time.” 

“ Because I wasn’t sure. I 
know how easy it is to be deceived, 
and I waited until I'd consulted 
a practical engineer.” 

Being a lawyer, Mr. Nelson 
believed as much of this attempt 
to explain away an unblushing 
lie as he chose. He merely said, 
“T trust your enterprise will be 
successful; but I think it only 
right to tell you that some persons 
doubt whether you have a clear 
title to these coa's. Wasn’t a document executed by 
your father, assigning them to Edgar Pemberton?” 

“So it seems you’ve got hold of that silly old story 
too! Edgar Pemberton has been dead for years.” 

“But he left descendants, who are aware of the 
deed. His grandson Marcus is employed in a soli- 
citor’s office in Bellford, where I have recently been 
staying.” 

“ Yes, I know he lives at Bellford ; but he has no 
more claim to the coals than you have,” said the 
plutocrat audaciously. He was secretly much annoyed 
and disconcerted by finding the Town-Clerk so un- 
expectedly well-acquainted with the Pembertons and 
their affairs, but no one would have suspected it 
from his manner. Mr. Nelson certainly did not, and 
went on to give particulars which he would have been 
wiser perhaps to withhold. 

“ At any rate, he is under the impression that he has 
a claim, Foster. A short time ago he showed the 
deed originally belonging to his grandfather to Mr. 
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Arnold Lisle, his employer, in order to sell it or 
borrow money on it, if he could. Mr. Lisle declined 
to enter into any negotiation, not liking the security. 
Now, I have not taken counsel’s opinion, but I should 
say that unless you buy up young Pemberton’s claim 
you can only touch these coals at your peril.” 

; “[ have bought it up!” returned his companion, 
rising to the occasion with a hardihood derived from 
the fact that he had found himself during his life in 
many “tight places.” “‘ He has surrendered his claim 
to me on consideration of a sum of money down, 
and is quite satisfied.” 

His manner was so assured that the Town-Clerk 
never suspected that this was a lie. Mr. Nelson was a 
gentleman, and no match for an unscrupulous man, 
who would not stick at falsehood to compass his ends. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said politely. “I had no idea 
you had already been in communication with Mr. 
Pemberton ; I believed I was the only person in 
Lessall who knew his present address. If he’s satis- 
fied, of course there’s no more to be said. I con- 
gratulate you, and sincerely hope the mine will prove 
very profitable.” 

* Meddlesome old fool!” angrily cried John Foster, 
when the visitor had gone. Though he had disguised 
his vexation before Mr. Nelson, it annoyed him 
greatly to find that the existence of the deed was 
known, not only to Marcus, but to his employer at 
Bellford as well. Here was a quite unexpected 
danger which menaced him. He would have given a 
great deal to know whether the young man _ had 
heard about the boring at High View, but was far 
too wary to put such a question to Mr. Nelson. 

Upon consideration, he decided to go to Bellford by 
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the next train, and endeavour to buy the deed for a 
nominal sum, before Nelson or any other indiscreet 
babbler could convey a hint to young Pemberton. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ARRIVING at Bellford in the evening, John Foster 
spent a sleepless night in reviewing the situation. 
Although a fortune was within his grasp if all went 
well, the least mismanagement would ruin every- 
thing. 

He cursed the meddling of old Nelson, but for 
whose visit to Bellford at this juncture all would 
have been safe. Confound all law and lawyers! They 
were only invented for the discomfiture of honest 
people like himself. Arnold Lisle, another lawyer, 
knew of this deed—had been asked to buy it. Well, 
perhaps he might not refuse, if the opportunity came 
in his way, to make a guod thing out of it still. 

Mature reflection had convinced Mr. Foster that his 
only chance of success lay in getting Arnold to act 
for him. He himself had better not appear. To go 
to Marcus with an offer to buy the deed, annoancing 
himself as John Foster of Lessall, would infallibly 
arouse the young man’s suspicions. He could hardly 
fail to guess that coal must have been found in 
Pemberton’s Piece, and either would refuse to sell it 
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at all or demand a most enormous price. But if, 
through the agency of a third person, he could be 
quietly bought out, he could do nothing, even if he 
subsequently discovered he had been tricked. 

In going to Arnold’s office in the morning, the 
Lancastrian carefully avoided giving his name to the 
clerk who opened the door, and was therefore merely 
announced as “ A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

Young Lisle requested him to wait a moment while 
he finished inditing an important letter, and then 
addressed his visitor. ‘‘ Before we begin, please tell 
me to whom I have the pleasure of speaking.” 

John Foster handed him his card. ‘My business is 
a little different from the ordinary run, Mr. Lisle, and 
is, of course, strictly confidential. I believe you have 
a young clerk named Marcus Pemberton ? ” 

"es." 

“He is very poor, but came to you with an excel- 
lent character from Spinks and Stracy, of West- 
minster ?” 

“Yes,” repeated Arnold, surprised, but not seeing 
any reason for declining to answer these questions. 

“I come to you on an errand of unusual delicacy,” 
glibly continued Mr. Foster. “Years ago, my father 
was placed under great obligations to your clerk’s 
grandfather, old Edgar Pemberton—obligations which 
have never been repaid. The Pembertons left Lessall, 
and it was only quite by chance I discovered the 
other day that Edgar’s grandson was here at Bellford 
asaclerk. If he had only applied to me, I should 
have been delighted to assist him; but all the Pem- 
bertons are very proud. Well, Mr. Lisle, I desire to 
help the young man substantially, without his know- 
ing from whom the assistance comes. He might 
refuse help from me, but he could not object to 
receive it from you in the way of business. I under- 
stand that the poor fellow, being in difficulties a 
short time ago, asked you to advance him a sum of 
money on an old deed relating to some imaginary 
coal on his grandfather’s land at Lessall. Very 
wisely, you declined such a risky security. You 
hadn't known the Pembertons from childhood, like 
me. But I wish to help Marcus, and no better way 
occurs to me than to offer through you a sum of 
money—say two hundred pounds—for that deed. Of 
course it’s utterly worthless, but the money will seem 
like wealth to Marcus, and give me time to see if I 
can’t find him a lucrative berth under my own eye at 
Lessall.”” 

With such a beaming face and such a benevolent 
air did the visitor roll out his well-chosen sentences, 
that had not Arnold recollected his conversation with 
Mr. Nelson, he would certainly have been taken in. 

“But why do you wish me to undertake this 
business Mr. Foster, instead of going to Pemberton 
yourself ?” 

“Because, as I told you, he might object to 
receiving money from me. He would suspect it was 
only another name for charity. But as he spoke to 
you about this deed previously, he would not think it 
strange if you simply told him you had changed your 
mind. and would buy it from him. He’s desperately 
hard up. I hear. He wouldn't be likely to refuse an 
offer of two hundred pounds,” 
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Despite his caution, a little eagerness betrayed 
itself in the visitor's manner, which did not escape 
Arnold’s observation. 

“ And suppose I induced him to part with it to you, 
and then—by a mere coincidence, of course—coals 
worth many thousand pounds should be immediately 
discovered ?” ; 

“Coals discovered! Why, Mr. Lisle, it’s nearly 
twenty years since that deed was drawn up, and in all 
that time none have ever been found. Is it likely 
there ever will be now?” : 

“You know best, Mr. Foster. I understand that 
you recently stopped the boring of an Artesian well 
on that very Pemberton’s Piece referred to in the 
deed,” calmly answered Arnold, as he looked the 
stranger full in the face. 

Although considerably disconcerted, the visitor did 
not show it, but coolly returned the gaze. “Old 
Nelson told him that,” said he to himself. “Yes,” he 
responded aloud. “it’s quite true I did stop the boring 
at High View, because I’m thinking of building 
there ; and if you give our Corporation an inch, they’ll 
take an ell. If they once got possession of the ground 
for water-works, they ‘d keep it for good and all. So, 
on second thoughts, I decided not to let them begin at 
all, as I knew they ’d be troublesome customers to 
manage.” 

“However excellent your reasons, Mr. Foster, I 
regret that I must decline to interfere in the matter, 
It is beyond my province.” 

“But when I ask you to do it as a charity, Mr. 
Lisle! Consider how poor Marcus Pemberton is.” 

“Then, what could be easier than for you to slip a 
few bank-notes into an envelope, and send them to 
him anonymously ?” 

“He'd be afraid to use them—think it was a hoax, 
Besides, the folks here might think it suspicious if he 
suddenly began flourishing bank-notes about. No, 
Mr. Lisle ; you are clearly the one to carry out this 
business successfully. I wish to befriend Marcus 
Pemberton, and if you'll assist me, you may name 
your own price for your services.” 

Arnold rose, as a hint to end the interview. “I shall 
not go back from my decision, Mr. Foster.” 

“But if Iam willing to pay handsomely—-—” 

Young Lisle drew himself up with his haughtiest 
air. “You mistake the person with whom you have 
to deal. No payment could induce me to do what my 


conscience disapproves. It would be better not to ° 


prolong the discussion. Good-morning, Mr. Foster.” 

He rang the bell for a clerk to open the door ; and 
the visitor, feeling himself dismissed, had to take his 
departure with what grace he could. He strode back 
to his hotel in a rage, execrating the legal profession 
more heartily than ever. He was exasperated at 
having shown his hand to Arnold without gaining 
the smallest advantage in return. 

To apply to Marcus himself was so risky that he 
dared not do it without reflection. He had no time 
for that; for at the hotel he found an urgent tele- 
gram, saying that there had been a terrible explosion 
in the Old Pit Colliery, endangering two hundred 
lives, and he must return to Lessall immediately. He 
was only half-reluctant to obey the summons, 




















Perhaps, after all, his wisest course might be to do 
nothing, and trust to his luck. Marcus was only a 
poor clerk, and if he did eventually find out about the 
coal, might not venture to assert his claim. 

Meanwhile, the astute young man who had so 
signally discomfited one of Lessall’s canniest natives 
was not deriving much enjoyment from his victory. 
He turned round to the fire to think over the recent 
interview, and suddenly found himself confronted by 
the most terrible temptation of his whole life. 

Such an hour comes to every man some time during 
his career. To each, of course, the temptation is 
different, and for one who falls, let us hope many 
bravely resist. But there is scarcely one, however 
outwardly prosperous, who does not know what it is 
to arrive at a crisis when to tell some base lie or take 
some mean advantage seems not only expedient, but 
absolutely necessary. This is why we hear of noble- 
men cheating at cards, of bank clerks embezzling 
their employers’ money. of men and women of position 
actually picking and stealing like hardened criminals. 

Arnold Lisle had, as unexpectedly as swiftly, arrived 
at such a crisis. The self-command needful to scorn- 
fully reject the dishonest proposals of John Foster, 
which he could only have accepted at the risk of his 
professional reputation, did not insure him against 
the far more insidious temptation to try and get the 
deed himself from Marcus. John Foster's eagerness 
to secure it, coupled with Mr. Nelson’s statements. 
convinced Arnold that coal existed at High View. It 
was unlikely Marcus knew of this. He would doubt- 
less be glad to surrender his rights for a paltry 
hundred or two. 

Agnes Shaftesbury’s bright face rose up before 
him, luring him irresistibly to dishonour. With this 
fortune, besides his own, he could live in luxury for 
the rest of his life. A particularly desirable estate, 
which he had long coveted, had just come into the 
market. He could buy it. abandon the dull pursuit 
of the law, and blossom out into a country gentleman 
at once. He could have a yacht at Cowes and a 
grouse-moor in Scotland. Wonderfully bright were 
the castles in the air he saw in the glowing coals. 

“Send Pemberton to me,” he commanded, on re- 
turning to the office after luncheon. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MARCUS PEMBERTON looked shabbier than ever when 
he presented himself, in obedience to Arnold's 
summons. The expense of Ted's illness left him 
little to spare for clothes for himself. 

* Sit down, Pemberton,” 
wontedly cordial voice, thinking, perhaps, to banish 
the recollection of his harshness on the occasion of 
finding him with Margaret. “How is your brother 
to-day? I was very sorry to hear last night from 
Dr. Maysland that he is very ill.” 

* Yes ; the doctor fears he has only a short time to 
live,” answered Marcus, resolutely determined not to 
show any feeling before Arnold. 

A sudden change for the worse had taken place. 
Ted had seemed so much better that they had been 
quite hopeful about him, and arranged that he should 
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go to Ventnor as soon as the weather proved pru- 
pitious for the journey. But by some means or other, 
though he was so earefully guarded that it had 
seemed impossible, he had taken a slight chill, and 
was now in great danger. 

‘Poor boy! It must be a great trial to you, I’m 
sure. Seeing you come so regularly to the office made 
me hope that he was no worse.” 

“T can’t afford to relinquish my salary, sir. My 
sister has had to give up her pupils, but I must con- 
tinue to work. As it is, if it had not been for the 
kindness of—of friends, in sending nourishing things 
to Ted, I don’t know what we should have done.” 

“Then for the present, I propose you take a holiday. 
Do. I’m not very busy just now, and can spare you 
for a fortnight or three weeks very well. You shall 
draw your salary just the same.” 

Marcus could hardly believe his ears as he listened 
to this unexpectedly generous offer. Arnold Lisle was 
an exacting master, and never gave wages without an 
equivalent in work. 

“Tt's very good of you, sir,” returned the young 
clerk gratefully. “I’m naturally anxious to be with 
my brother as much as I can. I shall never forget 
your kindness.” 
“ Kindness ! said Arnold, silencing 
him peremptorily. ‘“ By the bye, before you go, 
Pemberton, I should like to speak about another little 
matter. You remember that some time ago you 
showed me a deed relating to your land at Lessall. 
Well, I was rather preoccupied just then, and perhaps 
you may have thought my refusal a little abrupt. 
Now, I’m sure your poor brother’s illness must be a 
terrible drain, and—and—if you like to assign the 
coals you mentioned to me for a hundred pounds, you 
shall have the money gladly, for your poor brother's 
sake.” 

“It’s very kind of you to think of him, sir,” was 
the grave answer. But Marcus did not eagerly jump 
at the offer, as Arnold expected. 

“A hundred pounds was what you wanted for the 
deed, I think? Unless you have since parted with 
it?” 

“Oh no, sir; I have it still. To tell you the truth, 
when I asked you about it I wanted the money to 
take Ted to the South of France. But now I’m 
afraid he’s too ill for that,” he added tremulously. 

“You might try it, at any rate.” said Arnold, with 
restrained impatience. ‘‘One does hear of the most 
wonderful cures. I—I should have acceded to your 
proposal before if I had known how ill your brother 
really was.” 

I can't say how grateful Iam for your kind offer 
of assistance, sir,” returned Marcus, with genuine 
feeling. “And I hope you won't think me very dis- 
courteous if I decline it—for the present, at least. 
This morning, to my great surprise, I found this 
letter addressed to me here at the office.” He took a 
blue envelope out of his pocket. and handed it to 
Arnold. ‘“ Please read it, sir.” 

There is no need to conceal from the reader that it 
came from Andrew Walker. Scenting mischief in 
the air, and at his wits’ end to know how to defeat it 
without an open rupture with John Foster, who was 
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a dangerous person to quarrel with, he had resorted to 
an anonymous letter to Marcus, in the desperate hope 
that he might not yet have signed away his right to 
the last of his ancestral property :— 


“Tf you have in your possession a deed relating to 
some coal supposed to exist in Pemberton’s Piece at 
Lessall, and have been asked, or are likely to be 
asked, to sell it, don’t part with it for any considera- 
tion whatever, to anybody. Take the advice of one 
who lives on the spot, and knows more than you 
do, and keep it. Unless you have parted with it 
already, don’t listen to any proposals, however 
favourable, for the present.—From a friend at 
Lessall.” 


It needed all Arnold’s self-control to repress an 
exclamation of rage as he perused this epistle. He 
wondered who could have written it, and for an 
instant he suspected Mr. Nelson. Then he reflected 
that the Town-Clerk of Lessall would never stoop to 
write anonymous letters. 

“Have you any idea who wrote this, Pemberton?” 

“Not the slightest, sir. I don’t know a soul in 
Lessall, and I never was there in my life. The writ- 
ing is quite unknown to me. It puzzles me how a 
total stranger can have learnt my address.” 

“ Well, if I were you I shouldn't allow myself to be 
influenced by such an absurd communication,” said 
Arnold, as he gave it back. “ Anonymous letters are 
proverbially worthless ; and you may rely upon it that 
if the writer had not been ashamed of himself he 
would have signed his name. This is probably the 
stupid hoax of some practical joker, who wants to 
play a trick upon you.” 

“Tt may be, sir. I shouldn’t take any notice of it if 
my grandfather had not always believed that coal 
would be found some day in Pemberton’s Piece. And 
for that reason—though I am much obliged for your 
kind offer—I must decline it.” 

He was gone ; and Arnold, left alone, did not know 
whether to feel thankful at being saved from the 
commission of a very mean action, or angry that his 
hope of easily securing a large fortune had vanished 
into thin air. To do him justice, he was not in the 
habit of practising fraud. This was the first down- 
right shady transaction he had ever seriously contem- 
plated ; and he had received such a severe lesson that 
he decided it should be the last. His annoyance was 
great that he had not closed with the offer when 
Marcus first tendered him the deed. No one could 
then have reproached him, because, in his anxiety to 
bestow charity upon his clerk, he had unwittingly 
secured a large fortune for himself. 

“How is he now?” Marcus asked Helen, as he 
stole noiselessly to his young brother’s bedside, on 
returning home. Ted was too weak to get up now. 

* Easier, aren’t you, Ted?” said Helen, in her cheer- 
ful sick-room tone, smiling as gaily into the ethereal- 
ised young face as if her heart had no misgivings. 
* He has had a nice sleep, and taken quite a quantity 
of jelly. Now he must have his medicine, and then, 
Mare, we will go to tea.” 

“T’ve a piece of good news for you,” said Marcus, 
stroking the boy’s thin hand. “I am not to go back to 


the office for a fortnight—Mr. Lisle has given me a 
holiday.” 

Ted smiled with quiet pleasure, but gave no noisy 
demonstration of joy. His old boyish high spirits 
never broke into exuberant manifestations now. 

“IT am glad!” ejaculated Helen; who. poor soul, 
retained her natural capacity for joy and sorrow 
entirely undiminished. She dared not venture to ask 
why such an unwonted indulgence had been granted, 
but busied herself with putting the handbell, and a 
plate of the grapes with which he was lavishly 
supplied by Margaret Lisle—whose sisters could not 
imagine why Greta had no money to buy new hats 
and frocks that winter—within reach of the invalid, 
Then they went away to their frugal tea. 

“Ted is weaker to-day. He was tvo tired this 
morning for me to brush his hair and wash his face 
as usual. Every day I see a greater change in him, 
I’m glad you need not go back to the office at present, 
Mare,” said Helen, trying to force herself to eat, 
* Did you ask for a holiday !” 

“No; to my great surprise Arnold Lisle volunteered 
to give me one, and pay my salary the whole time. I 
never knew him trouble himself about my affairs 
before. He was really most kind, Nell,” said simple 
Marcus. “He offered to buy that deed from me that 
I showed him some time ago about the coal in Pem- 
berton’s Piece; but I told him the exact truth, and 
asked him to read that curious letter I had from 
Lessall this morning, advising me not to sell it.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He attached no importance whatever to the letter, 
which he believes to be the hoax of some practical 
joker.” 

“TI daresay he is right. I don’t believe that any 
good is ever likely to come of it. It seems too wildly 
improbable. But no doubt you acted for the best, 
dear,” said Helen, apathetically. Now that Ted was 
so ill, she cared very little about the matter one way 
or the other. Both she and Marcus felt that every- 
thing else was dwarfed into insignificance. 

She returned to the sick-room, while Marcus seated 
himself at the table to do some copying he had 
brought from the office, that he might increase their 
scanty store of money. He worked on steadily fora 
couple of hours. till his task was done, and then 
went to the chamber of the invalid, which looked 
very cosy in the soft light of the shaded lamp. Ted 
was dozing, with a pleasant smile on his face; and 
Helen was on her knees on the hearthrug, mending 
the fire. Marcus could not but admire the dexterity 
with which she accomplished it, without the slightest 
noise of any kind. The tire also seemed to understand 
what was required of it, for it burned in an even, 
contented way, without sputtering flame or dropping 
cinders. But, as Helen noiselessly laid the tongs 
down again, one big tear which splashed upon the 
steel told of a heart whose outward calm concealed a 
raging storm of grief within. 

The sleeper stirred, muttered uneasily, and then 
opened his eyes. In an instant his sister was bending 
over him with a refreshing draught, which she ad- 
ministered with quiet dexterity. 

“Cheer up, Nell!” he said, patting her cheek with 
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his thin hand. “I feel much better since I’ve been 
asleep.” 

“That’s right, dear. You can’t do better than go 
to sleep again. It’s nearly nine o'clock.” 

«Do you ever sleep, Nell?” asked the invalid drowsily. 





could hardly bear her out of his sight, and she, on her 
part, never had an easy moment away from him. 
Fatigue to herself mattered nothing. She could rest 
—afterwards. 

Marcus could not but admire the marvellous firm- 
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“It was his sister who raised him to an easier posture.” 


“Of course I do.” A sofa-bed had been fitted up 
for her in his room. 

“Well, I never wake in the night without finding 
you up, and ready to attend to me. It’s like the 
mythology coming true—Argus and Briareus, you 
know. Oh, I'm tired! Fan me, Nell!” he suddenly 
added, gasping for breath. 

She gently waved a large palm-leaf to and fro 
until the serenity returned to Ted's face, and he fell 
asleep again. 

“Let me sit up with him to-night, Nell,” entreated 
Marcus. ‘“ Remember, I need not go to the office to- 
morrow.” 

But she would not relinquish her precious charge. 
Marcus had all the good-will in the world, but more 
than that is requisite when tending an invalid. Ted 


ness and self-control she exhibited during the ensuing 
days. Only true love could have kept her brain so 
clear, have so accurately guided her hands, and 
rendered her so fertile in resource. Her face—always 
sweet and smiling—was the first object to meet Ted's 
gaze when he awoke from sleep; he received all his 
food and medicine at her hands, and when the terrible 
choking fits came on, in which it seemed he must 
gasp his life away, it was his sister who raised him to 
an easier posture, fanned him, and bathed his damp 
brow with refreshing scent. 

Little wonder that he liked to sleep with his head 
pillowed on her breast, like a tired child ; and that 
when he wandered—as he did once or twice—he con- 
fused her with his dead mother, and addressed her 
by that sacred name. To all intents and purposes, she 
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had been a mother to him; and none knew better than 
she the panzs a woman must feel when she is called 
upon to part with her most beloved child. From his 
infancy, Ted had been her care. It was she who 
taught him to read; his first prayers had been lisped 
at her knee; and as the boy’s mind developed, Helen’s 
ear had first listened to his plans and hopes for the 
future. In all her trials it had been her solace to 
hope to live to see Ted surrounded by well-earned 
honours, and rejoice in his happiness and fame. 
And now those bright dreams could never be realised. 
Ted must die, an obscure boy in a country town. 

Was it surprising that she wildly asked herself, in 
the still night watches, why should such things be? 
Why had such capacities, such an intellect, been 
granted to Ted, if for no purpose? How he had 
striven, and struggled, and worked! How brave, and 
patient, and ccnscientious he had always been. even 
in life’s most thoughtless years! And why? For what? 

“O life as futile then, as frail ! 
O tor thy voice to soothe and bless ! 
What hope of answer, or redress? 
Pehind the veil, behind the veil.” 

But sometimes the very peacefulness of Ted's 
decline gave her a suggestion of comfort. At first he 
had often expressed a desire to get well, and had 
talked of his projects and hopes; but with failing 
strength these desires seemed to fade out. as if they 
had served their purpose. Boy-like, he did not reveal 
much of his deenest feelings, but he would lie silent 
for hours, buried in thought. Helen knew better 
than to press him to tell her what was passing in his 
mind. Probably he could not have told her, if she 
had. for the deepest feelings must ever remain un- 
expressed. He would occasionally ask for one of his 
favourite books ; but sustained effort was too painful 
in his weak state. Soon he would push the volume 
aside, saying he was “too tired ;” and ask Helen to 
fan him or sing him to sleep. 

The weather, which had been fairly mild, suddenly 
changed, and a fierce east wind set in, with a heavy 
fall of snow. Carefully as the bitter blast was 
screened from the sick-room, Ted seemed to feel it 
directly, and had a serious attack the very first night. 
The doctor, who was summoned in haste, looked very 
grave; and when Margaret Lisle called to inquire 
after the invalid next day, he sent her his love, but 
was “too tired to see anybody.” It was the very 
first time he had declined to receive his favourite. 
whose presence always seemed to soothe and cheer 
him. 

Marcus and Helen. whom the doctor had warned to 
prepare themselves for the worst. never left their 
brother’s side after that. He had terrible attacks of 
hemorrhage. which left him so weak that more than 
once they thought the fluttering breath had ceased. 

At last there came one never-to-be-forgotten night. 
The lamp was lighted, and only an occasional foot- 
fall on the pavement outside broke the stillness of 
the room. The doctor had gone, for he could do no 
more. Ted lay quite quiet. with closed eyes. only 
murmuring once half-apologetically to his sister, * Sv 
tired, Nell!” as he motioned to her to lay her head 
down beside his on the pillow. 
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How long that silence lasted they never knew, for 
they had lost, all consciousness of time. But it was 
still night when Ted made a little impatient move. 
ment, as if wishful for more air. As Helen gently 
raised him and lifted the fan, she became aware of a 
sudden and ominous change in his face. Marcus, in 
terror, flew to bring restoratives; but it was too late, 
Ted could not swallow, although he knew them, and 
smiled at their anxious faces. Then his eyes closed, 
and the boyish features gradually settled into a deep 
peace, which poor tempest-tossed Helen envied from 
the bottom of her heart. Oh, if she could only go 
with him, beyond the waves of this troublesome 
world ! 

Even as the wish was in her mind, his eyes un- 
closed again, and a strange look of half-astonishment, 
half-pleasure, dawned upon his face. 

“IT shall know it all now!” he murmured, as if in 
rapturous surprise; and ere long the eager young 
spirit was rejoicing in the clearer light. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN awful hush seemed to pervade the little house in 
the Friargate after Ted’s death. 

He had been the one bit of brightness in the place, 
the originator of all jest and mirth, the embodiment 
of hope and promise to the other two, to whose lives 
he had given a savour they could never have had 
otherwise. Helen’s thought, as she looked at the calm 
dead face on the pillow, was that the best half of her 
—the youthful, hopeful half—would be buried in 
Ted’s grave. 

The day of the funeral was one of incessant heavy 
rain, driving furiously before a south-westerly gale. 
Nature really seemed to be weeping with them in 
their sorrow, though the next day would probably find 
her as bright and smiling as if there could be no such 
thing as trouble. Helen had believed that she had 
sounded all the depths and shoals of anguish in that 
first terrible hour of bereavement when she knelt by 
the bedside in Ted’s room—deaf, for the first time in 
her life, to all the prayers and entreaties of Marcus. 
But that dread hour was as nothing compared with what 
she felt when Ted—her own Ted—was to be hidden 
from her sight in the dark earth. And she would see 
his face no more. The natural human yearning for 
the perpetual presence of our beloved ones makes even 
the best and wisest of us cling to their cold clay ; loth 
to let it go and lie through the winter's storm and the 
summer’s sun, with the others who have passed into 
the Silent Land. She had never thought to see the 
day when Ted would be a name and a date on a tomb- 
stone—nothing more. 

An exquisite wreath of white flowers arrived from 
Margaret Lisle, whose sympathy gave Helen the only 
approach to consolation she knew. But even sym- 
pathy could do little in a case like this. 

A more unpretending funeral could not be. Noone 
had been invited to attend save the doctor and Mr. 
Vincent, both of whom had urgent engagements else- 
where which could not be deferred. Helen had nega- 
tived her brother’s suggestion that they should ask 
Margaret Lisle, for she knew that Arnold would 
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disapprove. So the brother and sister were the only 
occupants of the one carriage. Marcus had wished to 
dissuade Helen from venturing into the pitiless rain, 
but she was determined not to part from her darling 
till the very last. 

The chilly cemetery chapel struck like ice upon her 
already frozen heart as the coffin was carried in for 
the first part of the service. A curate officiated, while 
the pelting rain dashed on the roof, and could be heard 
pouring down the spouts outside. Owing to the 
weather, there were none of the usual idlers looking 
on, for it was not a day to tempt those who would 
have come out of mere curiosity. Helen felt as she 
leant on her brother's arm beside the open grave that 
they two were now indeed alone in the world. 

She wished from her very heart that she could lay 
herself down there to die, and escape the misery of re- 
turning to those desolate rooms, which must be for ever 
haunted by the memory of Ted. Better, far better, to 
be lying here in consecrated ground, with God’s people 
at the head and at the foot, than to be wearying heart 
and brain in the empty, soulless jangle of life ! 

The clergyman had gone, but they waited until the 
sexton had heaped up the mould in the traditional and 
ugly form, so that they could arrange the flowers upon 
it. It was to be feared that the white azaleas and 
lilies would soon perish in the drenching rain. Helen 
touched and re-touched the delicate blossoms, although 
Marcus had gently said, Come away, dear,” several 
times. 

“It seems so cruel to go away and leave him there 
all alone !”” 

“ But it makes no difference to him xow, you know, 
dear.” 

“No!” said Helen, with the wild unreasonableness 
of grief; ‘“ that is just what makes it so hard—to think 
that I should be going to leave him, and he should not 
care!” 

Marcus really did not know what to say to this, for 
he was not so ready as Helen either in thought or 
word. But the despairing glance he gave her, show- 
ing that just then he could bear no more, was more 
effectual than any speech, and in silence they turned 
away. But the thought of Ted's grave lying shelter- 
less to the drenching storm haunted Helen all the day 
with an even more poignant bitterness than the sight 
of his books lying unopened on the side-table. She 
took them up one by one, and tenderly and reverently 
turned over the leaves. A blot here, a hasty sketch 
there, the translation of some word on the margin, 
the working-out of some problem in detail, brought 
back the eager boyish face so vividly before her that 
she locked the books away, unable to bear the sight of 
them. 

She was not left entirely uncomforted in her 
sorrow, for Miss Murray and one or two of the ladies 
who had met her at the Sunday-school came to offer 
their condolences, as also did Mr. Seymour. They 
meant well, and assured her in set phrases that her 
dear one was better off, and that it was her duty to 
be resigned, and look forward to a happy meeting in 
the future. But the fatal touch of officialism came 
in, and spoiled it all. She felt that theirs were 
mechanical consolations, learned by rote: that they 


she sobbed. 





had said the same things to others yesterday, and 
would repeat them elsewhere on the morrow. So they 
found her harder than the nether millstone, with her 
pale set face and mourning gown; and went away to 
remark afterwards to each other that really Miss 
Pemberton didn’t seem to feel it much, after 
all. 

How very different was Margaret Lisle’s visit! 
She uttered no stock phrases and quoted no texts; 
but the tight clasp of her arms round Helen’s neck, 
and her tearful, “I am so sorry!” were worth all the 
duty-visits in the world. Very little was said, but 
Helen sat for a long time with her hand clasped in 
Greta’s. 

“He was so fond of you!” she murmured, as she 
gazed into the sweet face. ‘I shall always love you 
for your goodness to my Ted.” 

“Helen, you ought to go away somewhere, and 
have a thorough change,” said Margaret at parting. 
* You look quite worn-out.” 

“ And my pupils? I cannot afford to give them up ; 
and Mare would not like me to go alone. No; Iam 
better as I am. I should only be thinking of Ted all 
the time.” 

But oh! the jar of returning to the work-a-day 
world again, and being compelled to spend the day in 
teaching, with no Ted to come home to in the even- 
ings! It was sickening work, now that the very 
mainspring and motive of life was gone. Marcus was 
still left, and the bond between them was a very 
tender one; but somehow in his presence she never 
forgot that one empty chair. which could never be 
filled. Marcus was admirable as a brother; he was 
painstaking and conscientious in his daily work, he 
was sweet-tempered and unselfish to the last degree ; 
but he lacked that divine quality of genius which 
Ted had possessed in such a measure as placed him, in 
Helen’s estimation, boy though he was, in a rank 
quite apart from everyone else she had ever known. 

** Dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old.’ 

Some time had elapsed since Ted’s death. when, one 
fine afternoon, Marcus, who had of course resumed 
his employment, was crossing the High Street on an 
errand for Arnold, when he ran against Mr. Vincent. 
As it happened, he had not seen him since their great 
loss, for when the master called to pay his visit of 
condolence Marcus and Helen were both out. Bya 
mutual impulse both stopped, and Mr. Vincent, who 
was a shy and nervous man, muttered a few words of 
sympathy, to which young Pemberton listened grate- 
fully. 

“You know better than anyone what my poor brother 
really was, Mr. Vincent.” 

“He was a clever lad—a most gifted lad. With 
due opportunities, he would have made a distinguished 
man. I never in my life saw a boy with such a love 
of knowledge for its own sake. I used to wish I had 
him in my form at scheol, to shame my lazy fellows. 
Rut I fear he was never strong. - Your sister, I’m 
sure. must feel this very deeply. I was sorry not to 
see her when I called, and my numerous engagements 
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have prevented me from repeating my visit. Take 
her my sincerest condolences, I beg.” 

And much moved—for he was a feeling man—he 
would have turned away, but.Marcus detained him. 

“Stop one moment, please. I can’t let you go with- 
out saying how truly grateful we shall always be for 
your great kindness to poor Ted. He always enjoyed 
his lessons with you, and we feel deeply indebted to 
you for so generously volunteering to help him.” 

Marcus, moved by gratitude to unwonted elo- 
quence, had got thus far before Mr. Vincent, who 
looked red and uncomfortable, could stop him. 

“You are under a delusion, Mr. Pemberton. Let me 
explain the matter. I am not the person you must 
thank, for I was merely an instrument. I promised 
secrecy at the time, but now that your poor brother 
is gone I really cannot accept: the praises due to 
another. I had never even heard of Edgar, and had 
no intention of offering to coach him when I was 
reyuested to do 'so by a lady. I was paid for my 
services, and it was entirely a business matter at first, 
although I soon grew so interested in Edgar that if 
he had lived I would have befriended him for his 
own sake.” 

“ And the name of this lady?” Marcus asked, with 
great surprise. 
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“T promised not to reveal it, but now I think 
there can be no objection. It was Miss Margaret 
Lisle.” 

“God bless her! It was just like her!” said Mar. 
cus, with a fervour which made his companion regard 
him scrutinisingly. 

“I’m glad I’ve told you, Mr. Pemberton, for I felt 
most uncomfortable in my borrowed plumes. Mar. 
garet Lisle not only performed a most generous action, 
but she did itin the most delicate way. As I said, I 
was only her paid instrument. And now I must be 
going. Don't forget to give my message to your 
sister.” 

With that they parted ; and Marcus was returning 
to the office after performing his errand, when at a 
street corner he encountered the very person then 
uppermost in his thoughts—from which, in fact, she 
was seldom absent. His gratitude to Margaret 
deprived him of the power of calm reflection; 
although since that unlucky Sunday night he had 
carefully avoided meeting her, hurrying up an alley 
or crossing the street when she appeared, or, if he 
absolutely could not escape, merely greeting her with 
a formal bow. But now he deliberately put himself 
in her way, for his feelings could not be restrained 
any longer. (To be continued.) 
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A HARVEST SERMON. 
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“ For, behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright ; and, behold, your sheaves 






<~OSEPH’S dream is espe- 
\, cially interesting to 

\ us, because it contains 
one of the earliest allusions to the 
harvest-field in human history. In 
a previous passage in Genesis we are 
told that Isaac, while sojourning in 
the land of the Philistines under the 
guardianship of King Abimelech, 
sowed in that land, and received in the same year 
an hundredfold; and a little later on, it is men- 
tioned that Reuben went in the days of wheat- 
harvest and found mandrakes in the field and gave 
them to his mother. These passages bring us back to 
the origin of the sowing and reaping of the fields, 
which to all nations has been the most important 
factor in their history, around which have gathered 
their dearest associations and most sacred rites. And 
assuredly nothing can delight the thoughtful mind 
more than to revert in imagination from our own 
highly artificial days, when human beings are crowded 
in cities, and removed far away from the cultivation of 
the soil, to the old idyllic times, when the labour of 
the harvest-field was the universal labour of manj‘and 


stood round about, and made obeisance to my sheaf.”—GENESIS xxxvii. 7. 


the joy of harvest the typical joy of life. The charm 
that has vanished, owing to long familiarity, is 
quickened afresh, and we breathe the invigorating air 
of the world when it was young. 

Joseph was doubtless familiar with all the operations 
of the harvest-field. He had lived long enough on the 
fertile plain of Shechem, where Jacob dug the well 
afterwards made famous by Christ’s interview with 
the Samaritan woman, to seea series of golden crops 
rising up around the patriarchal tents, from the 
successors of which, in later ages, Christ drew His 
graphic picture of the fields of Samaria white unto 
the harvest, and awaiting the reapers. And though 
his father and brethren had left those rich corn-fields, 
on account of the terrible rupture with the native 
inhabitants, and they were now sojourning in the 
hill country of Hebron and had gone back to their 
original pursuit of shepherds, yet the memory of these 
corn-fields lingered with him and inspired his dream 
of the night. The scenery of that dream did not 
belong to the pastoral life of the uplands of Hebron, 
but to the agricultural life of the plains of Shechem. 

And yet, while Shechem might have suggested the 
main points of the dream, there were one or two 
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features in it which could not thus have originated. 
We are told that the sheaf of Joseph rose and stood 
upright, and that the sheaves of his brethren did 
obeisance to his sheaf. This rising and standing of 
the sheaves is a most significant circumstance, and 
gives us a clue to the source of the vision. In Egypt, 
when the ripe corn is cut by the sickle, it is bound up 
in sheaves ; but these sheaves are not at once set up- 
right on the field in stooks as they are in our country. 
On the contrary, they are laid flat on their sides on 
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the groind, and are allowed to lie there until the 
farmer is ready to carry them to the threshing-floor. 

In our rainy, capricious climate, where daysand even 
weeks may elapse between the reaping and the leading 
into the stackyard or the barn, we have to build up 
the sheaves in stooks to protect them from the 
weather and + 
But in the perfectly dry climate of Egypt, 


complete the process of drying and 
ripening, 
rain in harvest-time is altogether unknown, and the 
In these 
circumstances the sheaves take no harm whatever 


grain is perfectly ripe before it is cut down. 


from being left to lie flat on the ground for a longer 
or shorter time, to suit the farmer's convenience before 
being taken to be threshed. 
wonderfully true to nature is the feature in the dream 
of Joseph which tells us that his sheaf arose and stood 
upright. Had the dream been founded on our harvest 
methods, or even had it been suggested altogether by 


Thus we see how 


the harvest customs of the plains of Shechem, where 
the climate was more uncertain than that of Egypt, 
and required that the sheaves should be built into 
stooks somewhat like our own, this peculiarity of it 
would have been inapplicable. The sheaves would 
already have been standing in stooks, and could not 
therefore be described as rising and standing upright 
anew. This is one of those water-marks so frequent in 
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the sacred narrative, which show that even in minute 
and apparently incidental particulars there is the 
utmost accuracy and verisimilitude in the language 
of the Bible. 

From this apparently trivial, but in reality most 
significant, feature in the dream, we learn that it was 
not conditioned by the circumstances in the midst of 
which Joseph and his brethren lived at the time. It 
was a prophetic dream of the future life in Egypt. 
Coming events in it cast their shadows before. And it 





took the exact shape of the cirenmstances that led to 
the exaltation of Joseph over his brethren. Joseph's 
ereatness was not to be secured at home ; and therefore 
a foreign scene was chosen to be the vehicle of hi- 
dream. He was not to be a patriarch like the other 
patriarchs, succeeding to his father’s inheritance, and 
ruling over his eleven brethren as their pastoral chief, 
with herds and flocks grazing upon the mountain 
pasturages of Hebron. He was to inaugurate a new 
mode of life, founded not upon pastoral but upon 
agricultural pursuits. The covenant people were 
meant to be not a tribe of shepherds, dwelling in tents 
and wandering from place to place, wherever they 
could find unoccupied grass and water in sufficient 
abundance for their flocks and herds, but an agricultural 
people settled in a fixed locality, in which they would 
have leisure to acquire the arts of peace and to grow 
up into the greatness of an historical nation. This 
was what God destined for them in the Land of 
Promise ; and Joseph was to be the forerunner of this 
new order of things. By him the first step was to be 
taken that would change the national life of the 
Hebrew race, convert them from- a mere band of 
nomads into a settled civilised community, ex- 
changing the tent for the house and the city, and the 
lonely pastoral hills for the golden corn-fields and the 
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homestead, And the dream of Joseph was prefigurative 
of all this. It was simply a visionary representation 
of the actual facts of his own future life and the life 
of his brethren. 

Pharaoh dreamed a dream that was wonderfully 
like that of Joseph. It fitted into it, and was 
needed to complete it. The Egyptian monarch stood 
in his dream on the banks of the Nile, the creator 
of Egypt, and the cause of all its fertility, and saw 
seven ears of splendid corn, full and rich, coming up 
upon one stalk, that were devoured by seven ears of 
corn that sprang up after them on separate stalks, thin, 
withered, and blasted by the east wind. And Joseph 
interpreted this dream as signifying seven years of 
abundance of corn that were to succeed each other in 
the land of Egypt, to be followed by seven years of 
continuous famine, which were to use up the surplus 
produce of the previous years of plenty. And he 
advised that storehouses should be built in which to 
make provision for the national calamity. It was his 
sagacity in interpreting this dream, and his wonderful 
prudence and foresight in managing the harvests of 
Egypt, and administering the affairs of the kingdom 
so that the system of land-tenure was entirely altered, 
and a new social fabric built upon it, that showed 
his fitness to rise above his brethren. He was a born 
ruler of men. His sheaf was lifted up above all others, 
not arbitrarily, or because of the special favour of 
Heaven, but because he proved himself indeed worthy 
of his exalted fortune. His sheaf would not have 
overtopped the sheaves of his brethren if it had not 
possessed superior merit. It must have been a larger 
sheaf with fuller ears and richer grain, the product of 
better cultivation, else it could not have attained that 
commanding position. 

The great lesson of the text, therefore, is that the 
prosperity which exalts an individual or a nation is 
based more or less directly, like the dreams of Joseph 
and Pharaoh, upon the superior cultivation of corn. 
Rgypt, the*land where these two parabolic dreams 
were fulfilled, owed its greatness above all other 
nations to causes that were intimately connected with 
the superiority of its agriculture. On account of 
the extraordinary fertility of its soil, renewed every 
year by the regular inundation of the Nile, and the 
complicated process of irrigation from its waters, 
combined with the heat of an almost vertical sun, 
it produced crops of amazing luxuriance. Not only 
was the quantity of ears to the acre unusually large, 
but these ears themselves yielded an unusual number 
of grains. Egypt was the country of the “ composite 
wheat,” which produced, like the plant in Pharaoh’s 
dream, seven ears on one stock. The people sowed 
the seed close to the surface, with plenty of room, 
and it tillered or branched, as it usually does in such 
circumstances, into numerous stalks, each crowned 
with a luxuriant ear, and the ear itself was branched 
into a number of ears, each filled with large full 
grains. And this remarkable fruitfulness was suf- 
ficient to feed a yery large population, and to give 


them the necessary leisure to engage in other work, 
The cultivation of the ground with a few monthy 
easy labour provided sufficient food for the whole 
year. A small number of persons only were required 
to do farming work, while the rest of the population 
had nothing to do. Accordingly, the kings employed 
this leisure time, and this idle population, in covering 
the land with those gigantic monuments that haye 
been the astonishment of every age since. It was the 
larger and finer sheaf of corn which Egypt produced 
that enabled it to raise and maintain a larger army 
than other nations possessed, to extend its conquests 
over other territories, and to set up the most splendid 
monarchy in the world at the time. We owe the 
pyramids and obelisks, the great temples and tombs 
which have lasted for thousands of years, all that 
made the unique civilisation of ancient Egypt, to the 
superior cultivation and larger produce of its fields, 
Egypt was the school of wisdom, science, and letters, 
of the arts of war and peace for all the ancient world, 
just because there was more corn in Egypt than any- 
where else. It was the granary of all the neighbouring 
countries, and it produced enough bread to feed its 
own teeming population, and to give them the 
necessary ease of circumstances which enabled them 
to bring to such a wonderful pitch of perfection all 
the arts of life. The literal erection of its sheaf 
above every other sheaf on earth, caused every nation 
to bow down before it. 

It was owing to the same cause that the Assyrians 
reached a high state of civilisation at a very early 
period. The fertile plains of Chaldea, watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and by canals led from these 
rivers, intersecting the country in all directions like a 
silver network, yielded the most luxuriant crops in 
almost exhaustless profusion. The corn waved far 
and wide like a golden sea. Herodotus said that of 
all countries he knew, there was none so fruitful in 
grain as Babylonia. It was so fruitful as to yield 
commonly two-hundredfold. The blade of the wheat- 
plant and barley-plant was often four fingers in 
breadth. And as for the millet and sesame, he was 
afraid to speak of the height which they attained, lest 
he should be accused of gross exaggeration. This 
most bountiful produce of the fields nourished a 
people who employed the leisure which the easy con- 
ditions of life gave them in constructing magnificent 
cities and palaces stored with all the arts and re- 
finements of a culture whose relics, recently discovered, 
fill us with awe and wonder. Those great libraries of 
Nabonadius and Sardanapalus, on whose clay tablets 
were imperishably inscribed the lore of the Chaldeans 
in which Daniel was educated, and which have given 
us many a valuable clue for the elucidation of sacred 
Scripture, were made possible, just because the mar- 
vellous natural advantages of the soil of Babylon and 
Nineveh had raised their sheaf of corn above that of 
other countries. 

Palestine, too, as the chief seat of true religion. 
owed its greatness to the lifting up of its sheaf of 
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corn. So long as Palestine was a pastoral land, with 
shepherds roaming over it with their flocks and herds, 
it exerted no influence upon the surrounding nations. 
It was an insignificant strip of territory that con- 
tributed nothing to the civilisation of the world, But 
when its fields were cultivated, and the rich plains of 
Sharon and Shechem vied with Egypt itself in the 
production of corn and wheat, then a foundation was 
laid in the growth of these cereals for the cultivation 
of religion. The Jews settled down on their allotted 
acres and tilled the soil. Each man’s inheritance 
produced enouvh of the necessaries of life to feed and 
clothe his family. There was bread enough and to 
spare in the home which God provided for His. peculiar 
people. They did not need to cultivate commercial 
relations with the outside world to supply their 
wants. Shut out by walls of sea and mountain and 
desert from the idolatries of the surrounding heathen, 
God wished them to be an exclusively agricultural 
people, educated under His own eye, so that they 
might be the custodians of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and ultimately in God’s good time the 
missionaries of this faith to all mankind, and thus 
the promise made to Abraham might be fulfilled, 
“That in thee and in thy seed shal! all the families 
of the earth be blessed.” It was the lifting up of the 
golden sheaf of Israel on the fertile fields of Palestine 
that enabled the peculiar people to fulfil God’s design 
in regard to their election and training, and that 
caused the other nations to bow down before their 
superior religious attainments. 

Greece achieved its remarkable triumphs in art, 
literature, and philosophy, in consequence of the high 
state of cultivation to which it breught its few fertile 
tracts of soil among its rugged mountains. The 
success of the early Roman States was owing to the 
large harvests which they reaped from the Latin 
plains. It was the harvests of the Campagna that 
reared the Roman forces which ultimately conquered 
the world, and brought the wealth of all other 
countries to swell the enormous resources of the 
imperial city. The corn-fields of France and Spain, 
of Germany and Russia, made these countries great 
and flourishing, and still continue the chief source of 
their prosperity. Until the middle of this century 
the chief riches of England and Scotland lay in their 
golden harvests. The agriculture of these countries 
was sufficient to support a people who rivalled Greece 
and Rome in their intellectual and warlike achieve- 
ments, and in the extent of their acquired territory. 
Nowhere on the face of the earth have the fields been 
tilled with such high scientific farming as in Scot- 
land ; and out of a poor soil and a severe climate, the 
skill and industry of the Scotch farmer have been 
able to bring far larger returns than were obtainable 
from richer soils and more genial climates with 
inferior cultivation. This magnificent farming acted 
and reacted upon the intellectual and _ religious 
advancement of the people. 

Of late years the largest proportion of our food has 
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been imported from the vast virgin soils of America ; 
and for the time being our agricultural interests have 
been in consequence greatly depressed. The farmer 
at home cannot hope to contend successfully at the 
same time with a series of bad seasons, and the 
tremendous competition of corn produced without 
paying rent or expending manure, on soil whose fer- 
tility is the accumulation of long ages of idle fallow, 
and under a sun that grows and ripens everything 
almost without interruption of unsuitable weather. 
The sheaves of the old country must bow in subjection 
to the wonderful elevation of the sheaf of the new 
world in these days. And there are not wanting wise 
philosophers who tell us that it is not good for a 
country like ours to be so entirely dependent upon 
other lands for its food; and that a time may come 
when, by a combination of hostile circumstances 
against us, we may have to pay dear in the long run 
for the cheap bread we now enjoy. Be this as it may, 
the conditions of our present supply of food have 
been forced, as it were, upon us. They have been the 
slow gradual growth of an increasing population, and 
of our vast manufactures, separating the people more 
and more from the soil, and driving them into the 
large towns. But we cannot but cherish the hope 
that by-and-bye things will readjust themselves, and 
the sheaf of Britain will again rise from the ground, 
and the agriculture of the country will be again in a 
flourishing condition, when more workable arrange- 
ments can be made for the cultivation of the fields at 
home, and the exhaustion of the soil, and the necessity 
of using manures, and the pressure of population, and 
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the cost of carriage will more nearly equalise the 
conditions of production abroad. 

I have thus shown that the elevation of the sheaf 
of corn is the summary of the history of civilisation ; 
that the dream of Joseph has been the great waking 
reality of the world. The corn-sheaf has always been 
the power that swayed the world ; and the sceptre of 
earthly dominion has always been, and always will 
be, literally a straw. It was under the rule of the 
corn-sheaf that the famishing Israelites migrated to 
Egypt, and were educated there by the wisdom of the 
ivyptians for their great religious mission to the 
world. The political and military history of nations, 
the migrations of races, the colonisation of new 
countries, the paths of trade and commerce, the rise 
and decay of the arts of life, have been determined 
and regulated by the elevation of the sheaf of corn in 
one place or another. And can we suppose that all 
these momentous consequences have been aimless, and 
without any higher direction than that of mere 
natural causes? Can we suppose that He who at first 
connected His rainbow covenant with the continuous 
and uninterrupted endurance of seed-time and har- 
vest to the end of of the world, has not watched over 
and controlled these consequences of the elevation of 
the corn-sheaf upon human history, and caused 
them to work together for the good of nations and 
countries ? 

Jceseph let his brethren into the secret of the eleva- 
tion of his sheaf in the land of Egypt. He told them 
that it was not their cruelty that sent him there, 
although it was the apparent cause. It was the doing 
of God’s own hand, in order to preserve the chosen 
people in a time of great peril; and out of that 
preservation flowed in natural order the whole de- 
velopment of sacred story. A local famine ministered 
to the scheme of the world’s salvation. And we may 
well believe that God's hand is still regulating and 
directing into higher issues that concern man’s truest 
welfare the changes that are being brought about in 
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our day by the vicissitudes of agriculture throughout 
the world. Russia, that used to supply the deficient 
harvests of Western Europe with its great surplus of 
corn, has been overwhelmed with famine; and can 
we imagine that this disastrous scarcity has not for 
its ultimate end the breaking up of the terrible 
tyranny of the Empire, and the bringing of its people 
under the blessings of political freedom and _ social 
enlightenment? Britain, that used to be able to feed 
its own population, is now largely dependent upon 
America for its corn. Is there no moral meaning in 
that dependence? Is there to be no higher result 
from it than the mere cheapening of our loaf? Man 
does not live by bread alone; but we believe that 
what affects his bread affects his higher interests, And 
we cannot but learn the lesson that we are passing 
through social changes, the results of which no one 
can foresee, but which we know to be under the firm 
control of a Power that will bring good out of evil, 
and make even the scarcity of bread to be the means 
of larger blessedness. 

A standard of value is the great desideratum of the 
commercial world. Silver varies, and is at present 
greatly depreciated ; and even gold, though less sub- 
ject to fluctuation, is yet more or less liable to the ups 
and downs of the exchange. But all such coin or 
money standards are artificial, and must partake of 
the vicissitudes of commerce. They all depend upon 
the natural standard of the supply of corn. Every 
commercial transaction, every business arrangement 
must depend upon that. The traffic of nations and 
individuals with each other is literally a stipulation— 
a word that comes from stipa, a straw—and therefore 
shows the intimate connection of commerce with 
agriculture. No business engayement can be fulfilled 
unless the great world-covenant is first fulfilled that 
seed-time and harvest shall never cease. All our 
commerce rests upon the primeval promise ; and all 
the other riches in the world, failing the riches of our 
harvest fields, were as worthless as the notes of the 
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forger. A deep sense of this truth is expressed in changes, the cereals are still unchanged. The corn- 
the facts that Kastern jewellers weigh diamonds and plants have a power to resist variation and degenera- 
gems with the carat or carob bean which formed the tion greater than any other plant possesses. From 
food of John the Baptist in the wilderness, and that the time of Joseph’s sheaf to the present day, this 
the weights and measures of England were initially — staff of human life has continued the same in all 
derived from the weight of thirty-two grains of circumstances and countries. We find varieties in 
wheat. Nor is it without significance in this con- every other article of food, but the corn is fixed. And 
nection, that the value of the Bank of England note is _ this fixedness is the result of a covenant engagement 
stamped upon the paper with the blackest and most made by Heaven, after the flood, that shall endure as 
permanent of all inks, made of the stalks and skins _ long as the world. 
of grapes burnt into charcoal. Underlying all other There is a sacred character connected with the 
standards of value is the natural standard of the harvest. Its stipulations not only mould the com- 
growth of corn ; and it is a remarkable circumstance mercial history of the world, but also point to the 
that this basis for all transactions has a: kind of — spiritual relations of man and to his immortal ex- 
fixedness which nothing else in the world possesses. istence. The growth of corn was meant te connect 
While the conditions of nature and of human society us with the Living Bread which came down from 
we changing, what strikes one more and more, as the heaven to satisfy all the wants of man—and which 
years pass on, is the sameness of the sheaf. There God has therefore highly exalted so that every knee 
have been marked improvements in the method or in shall bow before Him. And we are impressively 
the machinery employed in the cultivation of corn, reminded each year, by the great natural parable of 

. increasing the remunerative product of the harvest. the sower in the field, that it is those who hear the 
. The modern farmer has learned the benefit of a Word and receive it, and bring forth fruit some 
f rotation of crops on his farm every year, and thus he — thirty-fold, some sixty and some an hundred, who 
vets more than an equivalent for the fallows of the have their sleaves lifted in this world and in the 
: bygone practice of husbandry. But amid all these next to higher honour and blesseduess. 
e 
e ‘ 
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It SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
: INTERNATIONAL SERIES 
d SEPTEMBER 17TH. PERSONAL RESPONSIBLLITY. Of his actions, ¢¢., his whole life. (Eecles. xi. 9.) 
g Lo read—Ltoman wiv, 12—23, Golden Text— His words, all noted in God’s book. (Mal. iii, 16.) 
e wer. 21. His thoughts, all brought to remembrance. (1 Cor. 
n [= INTRODUCTION. ‘This letter was iv 5.) 
1, written to people at Rome who had Meanwhile he must remember certain things 
18 been converted from heathenism Not to do anything which might lead to sin. 

to the Christian religion. This All food is viven by Cod, and = therefore good. 
le chapter and part of the next tell (James. 1. 17.) 
it the Roman Christians how to bear But some food was unclean by Jewish law, e¢., 
he with the weak in faith. By such flesh of swine, rabbits, ete., and things strangled. 
ys persons he means those who, hav- Also some food had been in heathen temples, 
or ing once been heathen but new offered as sacrifices to false gods, 
if Christians, have still in their minds an uneasy One man still thinks these two kinds unclean. 
n feeling about the rules of living which belonged to For him to eat them would therefore be sin. 
y their former life, and have not yet realised the liberty Another eats all food equally as God’s gift. 
t from such things which faith in Christ has given The Jatter should give up eating this food for the 
d them. Such persons are to be received into the other's sake. He has liberty to eat it, but for love 
ne Chureh and kindly treated, but not for the purpose should not. 
re of discussing or arguing about their honest scruples By his example he might lead the other to go 
‘h as to the observance of days and such-like things’ against his conscience and so to sin. 
od indifferent in themselves. It would be terrible by eating to lose a soul. 
at I. JUDGMENT OF MAN. (12—16.) ‘To be by Il. KINGDOM OF Gop. (17—23.) Notice: 
= God, wot man, No one to judge his brother, How is a place in God’s Kingdom obtained ? 
l So Christ taught in Sermon on Mount. (St. Not by eating—or not eating—certain foods. 
- Matt. vi. 1.) But by showing the fruits of righteousness. 
he Each must give account of himself to God. Notice the three parts of the Christian life : 






Ut whac will he have to give account ? 





Ligiteousiess, i.c., being accepted in Christ Jesus. 
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Peace—external—with men. (i Pet. iii. 8.) 
(Gal. v. 22.) 
The result of a man’s having these is twofold— 
(Rom. v. 1.) 

He is approved by men—walking in love. 

This should not be destroyed by eating or drink- 
ing things Jawful in themselves which others think 
wrong. 


Joy—internal —in the Holy Ghost. 


He is pleasing in God’s sight. 


Better give up lawful food than be the cause of any- 
one’s being led into sin. 

III. Lessons. 1. 

Each must stand by himself before God. Prepare 


Responsibility to ourselves. 


to meet God. 

2. Responsibility to others. Look also on the 
things of others. 

All things are lawful, but not expedient. 

3. Responsibility to God. Can we risk leading a 
soul astray for whom Christ died ? 

SEPTEMBER 24TH. REVIEW OF QUARTER'S LESSONS. 
Golden Text—Rom. x. 17. 
INTRODUCTION, Have had during the quarter 
eleven lessons from Acts telling St. Paul’s life and 
work asa missionary. To-day s golden text sums 
up that work by showing THE MANNER in which 
the work was done—viz., preaching and teaching ; 
THE MATTER, or subject of his preaching—the Word 
of God ; and THE REsuLT—faith in Christ on the 
part of the converts.  ‘To-day’s lesson will show 
these three things illustrated by the quarter's lessons. 

I. THE MANNER. Preaching and teaching. 

EXAMPLES. At Philippi St. Paul and Silas talked 
to the women at the water-side (xvi. 14) as Christ 
to woman at the well (St. John iv. 10). 

At Athens St. Paul preached to philosophers on 
Mars’ Hill, the Court of Areopagus, (xvii. 22.) 

At Miletus exhorted and counselled elders. (xx. 17.) 

At Jerusalem preached on Castle steps. (xxi. 40.) 

At Cesarea pleaded with Felix and Agrippa. 
(xxiv. 25 ; xxvi. 27.) 

On voyage to Rome declared Whose servant he 
was, and encouraged the sailors. (xxvii. 23-24.) 

At Rome preached to the Jews and members of 
Cvesar’s household, — (xxviii. 23.) 

At all places and to all kinds of men the apostle 
taught, preached, exhorted, and testitied. 

LESSON. Preach the Gospel to every creature. 

Il. THE MATTER. The Word of God. 

Repentance towards God and faith in Jesus Clirist. 

EXAMPLES. At Athens. God the Creator elaims 
men’s allegiance—demands repentance —has —ap- 
pointed Jesus Christ as future Judge. (xvii. 24.) 

At Ephesus. Converts taught about the Holy 
Ghost, the gift of Christ after His ascension. 

At Miletus. “ The Gospel of the grace of God.” 

The Chureh of God purchased with His blood. 
(xx. 28.) 

To Felix. Righteousness, temperance, and future 
judgment. (xxiv. 25.) 


Yo Agrippa. The sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ. (xxvi. 23.) 





THE Oviver. 





Lo the Jews. The Kingdom of God and Jesus 
Christ as fulfilling prophecy. (xxviii. 25.) 

LrEssON. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. 

lif. THE Resuur. Faith in Christ. 

EXAMPLES. 
(xvi. 34.) 

Faith and baptism of many at Corinth. (xviii. 8.) 

Strengthening of disciples at Ephesus. (xix. 56.) 

Comforting of elders at Miletus. (xx. 32.) 

Conviction of sin of Felix, who trembled. (xxiv. 25.) 


Conversion of gaoler at Philippi, 


Conviction of truth on part of Agrippa. (xxvi. 28.) 
Convincing of some, hardening of others, at Rome, 
(xxvili. 28.) 

LEsson. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
FOURTH QUARTER LESSONS FROM THE EPISTLEs. 
OCTOBER Ist. THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 

To reaada—Rom. t. 8—17. Golden Teat— 

1 Thes. 7. 5. 

INTRODUCTION. ‘This letter was written by St. Paul 
to the Romans shortly after his second visit to 
Corinth (Acts xx. 3), when he was going to Jeru- 
salem to carry the alms for the relief of poor Chris 
tians in Judwa which had been collected in Macedonia 
and Achaia. (Rom. xv. 25.) He had never been to 
Rome, but earnestly desired to visit it. It is not 
known how the Romans had first’ received the 
Gospel, but tidings of their faith and love had 
reached the apostle and much cheered him. The 
matin subject of the letter is to show how the Gospel 

received by faith has power to save souls. 

I]. THE FAITH OF THE ROMAN’ CHRISTIANS. 
(8—13.) 
What had they been, and what were they now ? 

Formerly, either heathen worshipping idols. 

Or Jews rejecting Christ as their Messiah. (Acts 
XXVviil, 26.) 

Now known through the world for their faith. 

Had accepted Christ as their only Saviour. 

Had been baptised in His name. (vi. 3.) 

Were showing forth the fruits of holiness. — (vi. 22.) 

Were rejoicing in hope of everlasting life. 
What was St. Paul’s connection with them ? 

He thanked God daily for their firm faith. 

He made mention of them always in prayer. 

He greatly desired to go and visit them. Why? 

He wanted to impart somespiritual gift to them, and 
to be strengthened himself by their faith. 

I]. THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. (14—17.) On 
St. Paul. 

He had received special gifts, especially of speaking 
with tongues, more than all others. 

He felt obliged to use these gifts for others’ good, 

He would teach all—Greeks, heathen, wise, 
ignorant. 

He is not ashamed of the Gospel. Why ? 

It may be proved to be of Divine origin. 

It is the power of God to save men’s souls. 

It has produced world-wide effects. 
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See some examples of the power of the Gospel. 
The dying thief was changed to be penitent. 
Heathen Roman Empire became Christian. 
Christian love teaches care for the poor, sick, ete. 
The Gospel teaches peace, love, forgiveness. 
By the Gospel God’s righteousness is shown. 
Sin must be punished, but Christ died for sinners. 
Through faith in His merits man is pardoned. 
As was prophesied by Habakkuk the prophet. 
(Hab. ii. 4.) 
The man who by faith is justified shall live. (v. 1.) 
LESSONS. 1. 
2. It elevates the whole moral character. 
3. It makes man holy and fit for heaven. 
What has it done for me ? 


The Gospel frees man from sin. 


IN CHRIST. 
Golden Text— 


OCTOBER 8TH. REDEMPTION 
To read— Rom. wii. 19—26. 
wer, 24, 

INTRODUCTION. The last lesson told the power of 
the Gospel. But all the world, heathen and Jews, 
are under condemnation before God. 
cannot escape through their ignorance, nor the Jews 
through their privileges. No one is justified by the 
law, but all, without difference of nation, by faith in 
Christ only. 

I, GUILT UNDER THE LAw. 
the law ? 

The law of God as revealed by Him to the Jews. 

This Jaw of three different kinds : 


The Gentiles 


(19—20.) What is 


viz.— 

Moral law—summed up in the Commandments. 
Civil—relating to the Jews as citizens. 
Ceremonial—referring to sacrifices. 


(Numbers. ) 
(Leviticus. ) 
Of these the first only is binding on all men. 


DICK: AN 


A STORY IN 


BY MARY 


the outskirts of an English 
country town lived Mrs. Aveling, 
a young widow, with her only 
It hard to 
why, when she came back from 
India, Joan Aveling had chosen 
to pitch her tent here. One 
reason, perhaps, that 
had no near relations, and her friends—those who 
had stood by her during the terrors of death and 
sickness—were all abroad ; and it seemed to her that 
it did not much matter where she lived as long as the 
place was healthy and cheap. 

Highbridge was consideved to be very healthy. 


son. would be say 





was she 


It 
was very ugly, and in those days, before the railway 
came, exceedingly dull. 

If the boy was not to be a hero, like his father, if 
he did not prove to be a clever, brilliant scholar, he 


AN Onzty Son. 
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It contains man’s duty to God and his neighbour. 
Jews and Gentiles alike nave broken this law. 
Therefore all are convicted of being sinners, 
The law shows early what is sin, but gives no 
help or power to keep men from sinning. 
Therefore all are sinners and subject to God’s 
wrath. Who then can be saved? We shall see. 
IT. REDEMPTION BY CHRIST. (21—26.) Notice :— 
By the Gospel God's righteousness is given to man. 
There is no distinction in man’s sin. 
So there is no distinction in offer of righteousness. 
It is to be obtained by all equally by faith. 
Given by God’s grace through the redemption 
wrought out for man by Christ on the cross. 
But how is Jesus Christ the Redeemer of men ? 
God has set Him forth as an atoning sacrifice. 
Thus showing His own perfect righteousness. 
He had in His forbearance passed over former sin. 
But Christ’s sacrifice avails for all men’s sins. 
Both past, present, and future are covered by it. 
How is a share in this redemption to be had ? 
One only way—man is justified by his faith. 
Has to cast himself as a sinner on God’s mercy. 
Has to plead the merits of the perfect sacrifice. 
Has to believe in Christ’s death for him. 
What is the result of all this ? 
God is declared perfectly righteous. 
He makes those righteous w 20 trust in Jesus, 
They are pardoned, justified, sanctified. 
They are redeemed, or bought back, from Satan. 
They are set free to serve Christ as their Lord. 
LESSONS. 1. 
9 


No man ean save his own soul. 
$y grace ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves: it is the gift of God. 

3. Lord, increase our faith. 
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ONE CHAPTER. 

E. HULLAH. 
should. at least, be a strong man. That was the 
prayer that Joan prayed day after day : ‘ Lord, give 
my child health and strength.” 

The rector and the rector’s wife. and the very few 
neighbours who called, said—not unkindly—that Mrs. 
Aveling was a sweet, lady-like person, without much 
character. 


“Spiritless "—that was the word that was used to 
describe a fellow-creature of whom they knew next to 
nothing. 

There was no one to tell the details of Mrs. Aveling’s 
story, or to declare that her apparent resignation was 
merely reaction from suffering from which she must 
surely awake in time. 

Joan’s share of happiness had been so short. 
early age she had been placed as parlour-boarder at a 
lady’s school ; her education “ finished,” she had been 
considered lucky in getting a situation as governess in 


At an 
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a county family. Luck! it was something more than 
that, for here she met Richard Aveling on the eve of 
his departure for India. 

There were no relations on-either side to raise hin- 
drances ; in a month’s time the young people were 
married and on their way out to Calcutta. Even then, 
in that first year of married life, Joan had known 
bitter trouble. Her first-born son, whom she passion- 
ately loved, had died suddenly in her arms (as children 
do in India) of some apparently trifling childish ill- 
ness. In those days Dick was there to comfort her: 
not for long. One night, when she sat waiting his 
return, her husband was brought home dead. He had 
been out in the jungle ; a tiger stole down upon the 
camp, and Richard Aveling died in saving the life of 
his servant. It was a terrible tragedy. 

Joan lived through it; her child was born, and she 
returned to England, henceforward to devote her life 
to his welfare. 

Joan had but little time to sit stili and bewail her 
fate. Very soon she realised that it was bad for Baby 
Dick to be brought up in a melancholy atmosphere ; 
for his sake she put aside her widow’s weeds, and wore 
coloured dresses again, A little child must rejoice, so 
she played and laughed with him, and sang to him. 
At first her voice sounded strange to her, but baby 
coved and jumped, and she forgot the strangeness. 
Now and then, when the sun shone and Dick rushed 
at her with outstretched arms, calling, “ Mother, dear 
mother !” she forgot her sorrow. 

In the long evenings she sewed for the child, and 
laboured over dry school-books ; by-and-bye she would 
help him with his lessons. Often in the middle of her 
work there arose, stern and dark, the cruel fear that 
haunted her: “ Suppose that he, too, should die like the 
other?” Then, in horror at her own forebodings, she 
would cover her face with her hands, and pray that 
her boy might be spared—her only one. 

Such nights as these left Joan pale and ill: she 
strove against her own thoughts; nevertheless, the 
dread was always there, ready to break out afresh. 
She dared not tell the doctor or the servant ; she had 
no friend in whom she could confide. 

There were many household duties to perform, for 
Joan’s pension was small ; she learned to cook delicate 
fare, she dusted and swept ; from the topmost attic to 
Dick's nursery, which was the best room of all, the 
cottage was spotlessly clean. 

“Mrs. Aveling is adevoted mother!” said the doctor 
to his wife, but even he did not guess how she worked 
at her labour of love. And Dick throve and prospered : 
he was the handsomest, the cleverest, the finest boy of 
his age in the neighbourhood. Strangers stopped him 
in the highway to admire his great grey eves and 
golden locks, and to ask whose child he was. * Mother's 
boy !” shouted Dick on one occasion ; and the stranger, 
looking into Joan’s sweet oval face, saw the likeness, 
and apologised for his want of tact. 

it was Dick’s fourth birthday; he was ‘ll and fretful, 
and turned away peevishly from his breakfast and his 
new toys. In nervous alarm, Joan s:mmoned the 
doctor ; ina few days her worst fears were realised : the 
child had got scarlet fever, and was seriously ill. 

The fever ran to a great height, and so in the sick 


room the long days and: still longer nights dragged 
themselves out. ‘The crisis was at hand. Dick lay 
moaning feebly in his cot ; very soon the struggle must 
be at an end, one way or the other. Joan was there: 
she hardly ever left the room ; love lent her strength 
to sit up night after night. The nurse looked at her 
wonderingly ; she dared not interfere with the quiet 
young mother, who rarely spoke, and in whose eyes was 
despair. 

“Oh, sir, if the child dies she will die too ! ” said the 
nurse, in a scared whisper, as she admitted the doctor 
that night. 

“Nothing of the kind,’ said the doctor—he was 
irritable from over-work. “I wonder that you are not 
ashamed to talk such nonsense ! ” 

As he entered the room, his eyes fell on Mrs. Aveling, 

“T shall want you by-and-bye,” he said kindly ; “at 
present you are no use. Goand lie down for an hour,” 

She turned to remonstrate, holding by the nearest 
table, to help herself from falling at his feet. 

“It is not good for somany people to be in the room 
at once. I promise to call you in an hour, or sooner,” 

She obeyed him then. The door between the rooms 
was set wide open (it was a close night) ; she could sit 
where she could see her child’s bed and hear his heavy 
breathing—how leng, oh Lord ! how long? 

She sank back in the arm-chair. Every nerve in her 
body quivered ; she saw, as in a glass, the future spread 
out before her ; she heard the doctor’s voice announcing 
the fatal termination of the illness ; she saw her child, 
her darling, lying straight and stiff, with flowers in his 
hand. 

She heard the silence of the house : his little feet 
were quiet, to run no more. Why, look! the lawyer's 
wife, a pompous, kindly woman, stood by her side with 
words of well-meant consolation. 

“Tt is better for your child to go; he is saved from 
the ill to come. If you could, Mrs. Aveling, you would 
not call him back.” 

*T would! I would!” cried Joan passionately. “I 
want himin my arms now, xow/ I would give my soul 
for my child’s life. He is too young to die!” 


* * x + a * 


She moved her head restlessly; she was tired 
out. The lawyer's wite had gone: there was some 
comfort in that. A soft light filled the little room, 
and behold, daybreak was at hand, and she seemed to 
be walking in a large open space, and the fragrant air 
was blowing in her face. 

“I did not know,” thought Joan, “that the roses 
were out yet.” 

Not roses only, but lilies and multitudes of flowers 
were there growing in the grass. 

She looked, and saw a tall figure walking by her 
side. The face of the man was hidden from her 
sight, but his voice, as he spoke, was full of com- 
passion, and she was not afraid. 

“Why do you cherish such bitter thoughts?” 

Joan had not wept for many days, now she could 
not check her tears. 

“Sir, my child is dying, and I cannot bear to lose 
him.” 

Then the man uncovered his face, and bent lis eye 




















Dick: 


on hers ; and she knew that this was the Angel of the 
Shadow of Death. 

It seemed to Joan that there came a messenger 
hurrying from her boy’s bedside: “The child is 
suffering. Bring him to eternal peace.” 

Joan listened with clenched hands. 
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“No change as yet?” She hardly heard what the 
nurse said, or noticed that the doctor had gone. She 
took her old post by her boy’s bed. His pretty curls 
had been sacrificed iong ago, his lips were black, he 
moved wearily from side to side. 

“T am quite rested,” said Joan to the nurse; “it 























“Joan Aveling was kneeling by little Dick’s pillow.” 


“ No,” was the reply. ‘The boy shall live to comfort 
his mother; her faith is weak.” 

“She is rebellious and ungrateful,’ remonstrated 
the messenger. 

“She shall live to be happy in her child, to see him 
grow to manhood; she shall live until she loses her 
terror of death—she shall know that I am the servant 
of the King of Love.” 

* * * * * + 
she was sitting in 


There were 
She 


Joan started into wakefulness ; 


the arm-chair, and the vision was gone. 
tears on her cheeks, but her heart was at peace. 
went back to the sick-room. 





is your turr to sleep. I shall watch until he is 
better.” 

The old woman cast a glance of pity at 
half-fearful that anxiety had thrown her mind off 
the balance. No; Mrs. Aveling’s pale face was calm, 
her hand did not tremble, the patient would be safe 
under his mother’s care. Nurse ordered the table by 
the bedside, and left the room, 

It was early. and the grey morning was glistening 


the speaker. 


in the sky; the birds were twittering on the boughs 
of the tree that grew by the nursery window. Oh, 
all ye works of the Lord, praise ye the Lord! Joan 
Aveling was kneeling by little Dick’s pillow, rapt in 
an ecstasy of thanksgiving and juy. 
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The change had come at last. The heartrending 
moaning had ceased, the restless limbs were quiet, 
and her child was sleeping the sleep of life and 
strength. He would not die, but live. 


Dick recovered. ‘The fever left no bad effects 
behind, and at the end of three months he was again 
the most splendid child of his age in Highbridge. 
Time went on ; the old scared look died out of Joan’s 
eyes, she left off fretting—or, more truly, her faith 
had grown stronger. 

When Dick at last went to school, she had learnt 
to accustom herself to the thought that he must take 
his share of the ups and downs of life. It was as 
well that she did so, for a greater pickle than Dick 
Aveling was not to be found in his form. Daring, 
full of mischief, the best cricketer, the best swimmer 
and jumper of his age, the other boys adored him, and 
it was no uncommon occurrence for some small friend 
to arrive at the cottage with a message to the effect 
that Dick had met with an accident, either to himself 
or his clothing. 

Aveling’s friends liked the gentle lady with the 
pretty eyes; they appreciated her kindness to the 
full. 

By the time that Dick was in the upper school— 
there were half a dozen boys who regarded the 
cottage as a second home. They brought their sisters 
too, and so it fell out that Joan’s life was no longer 
solitary. Dick was a spoilt boy—that was admitted on 
all sides—yet the spoiling did him no harm; and his 
devotion to his mother never failed. As he grew 
taller he grew more thoughtful; where it was possible, 
he spared her trouble and anxiety. There were no 
lines round Joan’s mouth now; the bitterness had 
passed away ; her “ quietness had come.” 

* * * * * * 

Years went by. Dick, following in his father’s 
footsteps, entered the army, and his heart was in his 
profession. 

The cottage at Highbridge had been given up long 
ago. As far as it was practicable, Joan made her 
home where her son’s regiment was stationed. 

In the course of time Dick became engaged—to an 
o'd schoolfellow’s sister. The young people would 
not hear of parting from Joan in all their plans for 
the future: she was still the centre of the household. 
Indeed, Betty had long believed that there was no one 
in the world so good and so beautiful as “ Mother” 
she clung to her for support through the.months of 
trial that followed immediately on her engagement. 

It was the winter of 1854-5. The heart of England 
was throbbing with intense excitement, yearning for 
news of her soldiers who were fighting not the foe 


only, but the relentless enemies General January and 
General February, in the bleak, snow-bound Crimea, 
Dick’s regiment’ was in the thick of the work; he 
wrote when he could, and his letters were cheerful ; 
but those at home knew that he suffered, and suffered 
with him. 

Then there came a day when Betty crept trembling 
into Joan’s room and laid a newspaper on the table. 

“ British Losses.—Skirmish of —th Regiment with 
the enemy’s troops. Captain Aveling dangerously 
wounded. Ten men killed.” 

Such news was only too common ; there was mourn- 
ing throughout the land. 

Joan put her loving arms around Betty’s neck and 
whispered words of comfort ; yea, when grave tidings 
reached her through the War Office, she refused to 
give up hope. They had been able to move Dick out 
of hospital; they were bringing him home. Once in 
England, he would recover. 

The ship was long in starting ; she was delayed by 
adverse weather. The two women at home prayed 
and waited. At last news arrived more cruel than 
any that had gone before—reported death of Captain 
Aveling. 

“Mother,” cried Betty piteously, “tell me again 
that you believe he is alive! Oh, mother, help me! 
for my trial is greater than I can bear. If I only 
knew the truth—if I could only see him for one 
minute !” 

She flung herself on her knees by Joan’s chair. 

“My darling ”’—Joan’s voice was very low—‘ the 
love of God passeth all understanding. Come close, 
quite close, and I will tell you what happened when 
Dick was only four years old—so long ago !—-and the 
remembrance of it helps me even now.” 

Joan began her story, though her heart was sad 
within her. Betty, listening, checked her sobs. By- 
and-bye she looked up. Mother’s face was bright with 
a brightness that made her young again, her grey eyes 
glowed with a strange fire. Suddenly she raised her 
hand. 

“ Betty,” she said quietly, “there is a cab at the 
door, and I hear my boy’s voice. Go down and meet 
him. God has given him back to us!” 

* * aa * + * 

** Mother!” 

Betty, flushed with excitement. radiant, laughing, 
weeping, turned away her head ; she would not watch 
the meeting. 

Mother!’ He could say no more. 

“My boy, I thank God that once again He has 
granted me my heart’s desire.” 

Dick held her in his arms, while her happy tears fell 
fast. 
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® Love, who formedsf me fo wear! 


Words by Si.Esivs. 
(Translated by C. WiNKworTH.) 
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Music by A. H. Many, Mus.D. 


(Organist of King’s College, Cambridge.) 
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2. O Love, who at life’s earliest dawn | 4. O Love, who lovedst me for aye, 


On me Thy choice hast gently laid ! 
O Love, who here as man wast born, | 
And wholly like to us was made! 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine, to be ! 
3. O Love, who once in time wast slain, 
Pierced thro’ and thro’ with bitter woe! 
O Love, who, wrestling, thus didst gain, 
That we eternal joy might know ! 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine, to be! 


Who for my soul dost ever plead ! 
O Love, who didst my ransom pay, 
Whose power sufficeth in my stead ! 
O Love, I give mysélfto Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine, to be ! 


. O Love, who once shall bid me rise 
From out this dying life of ours! 
O Love, who once o’er yonder skies 
Shall set me in the fadeless bowers ! 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 


Thine ever, only Thine, to be! 
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OME with me, and I will 
show you a very strange 
sweet thing. Let us 

take the old brown road 

that leads from the 
village upwards 
through the valley, 
twisting itself round 
about the base of 
the giant hills, with 
the river rolling by 
on the 
breathing 
— oe rhythmic measure 
of the old-time 

sony, which it 
> sung to the ears of 
all, to the hearts of 
some, down through the long ages of a grand his- 

torical past. 

At first the road runs by the grey outlying cottages 
of the village : 
round pebbles leading to the door, and its tiny plot of 
garden, wherein grow sweet things many and most 
homely, as in some small person in whom the fairest 
graces chance to shine. Then slowly, as it winds its 
way through a space of forest-land,a wealth of golden 


other side, 
out the 





has 


each cottage has its path of smooth 
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ROAD. 


BY KATHLEEN WATSON, AUTHOR OF “ MY LITTLE MAN,” 


gloom wraps itself round that old brown road, and a 
silence that is not speechless, and a loneliness that js 
not lonely, touch to tender issues the souls of those 
who tread its grass-grown, pine-protected ways. On 
either side the banks slope upwards to a soft green 
distance, down which there shines the light from a 
fringe of palest azure sky, seen where the larch-line 
detines the crest of the ascent, that dips down on the 
one side to all the glories of a glen most weird and 
wonderful, and on the other to clover-scented meadows, 
now bright with many-hued tints of rich seeding- 
grasses, crimson orchis, yellow colt’s-foot, speedwell, 
the holly fern, and all the thousand tiny tender things 
that star the Highland fields in the swiftly flying 
summer days. 

I never think it was man who made that road. 
Rather it seems to me some hidden hand, mysterious 
and mighty, took it, and flung it round about the 
mountains’ feet, and twisted it through the quiet 
growths of pine and oak, and bridged it across the 
torrents, and broke solemn ways for it through the 
shadowy where the ground lies soft 
and brown about the bracken and the hyacinth- 
stretches. 


woodlands, 


Sometimes it runs in a stately line, separating the 
lands of one great house from those of another : some- 
times it runs through the tender forest gloom, and the 
trees on either side meet overhead in a close em- 
brace, which the sun at noonday is powerless to pierce : 
sometimes it strikes out from the leafy ways across the 
moorland, and the heather and the broom alone grow 
beside it, aud the sky is its canopy: sometimes it runs 
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“ All the glory of sky and space.” 


for a mile or so by the river's side, and the great hills 
throw the same lone shadows over them, both together : 
in one place it has a quiet burying-ground on the one 
hand, while on the other gleam the waters and the 
white strands of a mountain-loch. Someone once, 
who was little, used to think that if 
followed it to its farthest end one would find that 
it led to God. 

The other evening there was promise of a radiant 


very one 


sunset, so I struck out along that old brown road and 
took it as we take our dearest one—for better or for 
worse, in roughness and in smoothness, in glory and 
in gloom—till where beyond the grave and beautiful 
ravine called the Pass of Killiecrankie a little by-path 
starts from it upwards to the heather-hills that toss 
their crimson heads so far into the faint ethereal sky. 
I knew why I chose that particular path: few of us 
are so purely spiritual that, at any time even, we can 
tune our hearts to a melody in which the human note 
enters not at all. I thought of a little low one-storey 
cottage, turf-thatched and shingled, standing high 
and lonely to the western winds, and of the brave 
woman-heart that beat within, and gave forth faith 
for treachery, so superb a loyalty for so great a 
wrong. 

The path led gently onwards through the bracken 
and the broom. Slender silver rose up on 
either side, their white barks shining down the still 
green ways: a crystal burn washed over the amber- 
the air grew 


birches 


tinted stones with a glad inspiring song : 


keen and exqnisite to the senses : every now and then 
from little open spaces on the higher ground you 
could turn round for a dewy glimpse of the evening 
with every step of the ascent you felt 
yourself borne far afie'd on the wings of a fine exhilar- 
ation. Presently the nature of the ground changed : 
the land wilder the ascent steeper: the 
birch gave place to pine: thick and strong they 
crowded together on that upland slope, and threw a 
sweet faint incense on the dying day : far off through 
the rough brown trunks flickered glimpses of a red- 
gold sky. 

Then at last came the high open moorland, and all 
the glory of sky and space, and the infinite sense of 
peace and freedom that these things bring. In 
patches here and there the sun had kissed the pale 
heather to a warm crimson flush : the nearer hills were 
the farther ones, behind which the sun 
was sinking in passionate splendour, were touched with 
a fiery radiance: over lofty Ben-y-Gloe, which we 
classically call the Mountain of the Violet Crown, 

Far to the left 
A curlew, singing 


world below : 


grew and 


very blue: 


there hung a soft mysterious sheen. 
I saw that lonely cottage standing. 

his one long melancholy note, was circling it in swift 
sharp dashes of flight. Its low shingled walls shone 
out in the after-glow : a thin grey line of smoke rose 
straightly from the stacked chimney into the clear 
transparent air: the blaze and pomp of the western 
sky was full upon its front. I made for it, not in a 
direct 


line across the moor, but under the shadow 
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of the hill; no one looking from its threshold or 
its tiny garden could have been aware of my ap- 
proach, 

Round the plot of land before the cottage was 
planted a thick hedge of broom and juniper, which 
broke in the middle for the low wooden gate that 
opened to the moor, and the rough path that led 
across it to the valley and the village far below. A 
heap of split pine trunks was ranged outside the 
hedge, and between them and the heather I leant 
back and listened. I had come quite noiselessly—not 
intentionally so, but the smooth grass ways carried 
no sound of footsteps. A great silence was around, 
yet there was the inexplicable sense of humanity 
throbbing near at hand. It was a dreamy hour, and 
the air was smitten with an aromatic odour from the 
split pines. Atintervals a curious little click sounded 
—like a grasshopper’s chirp; but presently I knew 
that it must be she herself, knitting on the garden- 
seat just within the hedge. For a time nothing more 
than this was heard: the curlews and the top-knotted 
peewits were asleep deep down in the heather: then 
her voice called from the seat across to the cottage : 





“Then the mother lifted the child.’ 
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“Haven't you finished, dear? Because it’s getting 
late.” 


In a moment little footsteps came running out, and 
a serious child-voice answered— 

“ Mother, Sophia has been behaving so badly. She 
spilt her supper all down her best blue dress, and now 
she won't go to sleep !” 

“Ah!” said the first voice—and one heard the smile 
in it—‘the only way, you know, is to be very 
patient.” 

“So I have, mother,” said the child-voice rather 
ruefully. “So I have, but it is no good.” 

“Oh, surely, dearest! It is always good to be 
patient. Look at us, how we wait here, you and I, 
as the years go by—all the short green summers, all 
the long white winters. How dreadful if we thought 
it was—no good !” 

* I don’t mind waiting for father, because you don't, 
But Sophia, you see, is different. Sophia wants a 
good smacking, J think.” 

From the mother came a little lauzh of intense 
enjoyment—Sophia was a doll—but when she spoke 
again her voice was quite grave— 

“Poor Sophia! I think you should be very gentle 
with her, after that trying fall last night. But 
really, you must get ready for bed. dear, and set her 
a good example in the way of going to sleep. Shall 


»»” 


we do our prayers out here ! 


” 


“ Oh, please, dear mother! 
Look at that star over the 
mountain. It is the only 
one in all the sky.  Per- 
haps God is there to-night. 
Perhaps father sees it too.” 

“Perhaps. Shall we say 
the verses on Love, dar- 
ling?” 

Then, sweet and clear, on 
the mountain air that 
childish voice rang out— 

** Beloved, let us love 
one another. For love is 
of God, and every one that 
loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He _ that 
loveth not knoweth not 
God, for God is love.’” 

Then she knelt at her 
mother’s knee, and prayed 
in simplest language for 
the birds and beasts, and 
all the sorrowing world of 
which she knew not, for 
those on land and those at 
sea, for those in any danger 
or dismay—for the father 
she had never seen, the 
father who knew not that 
she was, the father who 
had left her mother within 
a year of marriage, in the 
same dark hour when most 
she needed his protection 


. BE and the comfort of his 











the 

















Jove, yet always still the father, who, should the 
world for which he lived go hard with him, would 
seek and find them out, perhaps—the father who, if 
he came in pain and shame at the eleventh hour, 
should find peace at the last, and the lamp of love 
aglow. 

Then the mother lifted the child in her arms, and 
they went to the little wooden gate, and stood for a 
moment looking out across the wide pink stretches. 
Far down the valley they could catch a glimpse of 
the old brown road winding through the pine-land 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Y DEAR NELLY, 

“This is to tell you that you 
will never see me again—when 
you get it, I shall be many 
I have got myself 
into a mess, and the only way 
out of it that I can see is to 
make a bolt of it. When you 
know all about it, I expect you will 
say the same. I mean to enlist—it 
is the only thing I can do. And at 
: least it will take me away from 
F Stanworth and that confounded 

I hate the very sight of it! I don’t sup- 






miles away. 


old bank. 
pose my father will care much what becomes of me, 
he is so wrapped up in that old book of his ; and you 
may tell the mater I shall be sure to turn up again 
some day, like a bad shilling. 

* ROBERT A. DRAYTON.” 


Mr. Mayne read the letter through twice. It sur- 
prised him rather—the style of it, that is, with its 
boyish pettish expressions, so very unlike the languid 
swelldom Bob had affected. There seemed to him a 
hint of real feeling, more than he should have given 
the young man credit for, in the reference to his 
father and mother; though, like most brothers, he 
thought nothing of shifting the telling of his mis- 
deeds on to his sister’s shoulders. 

“What shall I do? Must I go and tell father to- 
night?” Nelly said, as he finished the letter for the 
second time. 

“Not yet. Let us go back to the school-room and 
talk it over—I cannot stand any longer.” 

“Oh! your foot—I quite forgot. Of course 
must not stand. Iam very sorry; it was very incon- 
siderate of me, but I was so horribly startled ; and you 
have only one stick. I am 
really very strong.” 

“It’s all right. I don’t wonder you were startled. 
Selfish young beggar ! he does not seem to have much 
thought for you in the matter—calmly expects you to 
tell your father and mother. I wonder what he would 


you 


Do please lean on me. 


do if he were like me, without a sister to fall back 
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and the gloom. It was wrapped in shadows then; 
but they think how one day weary footsteps ma: come 
homewards by its dear and solemn ways. Then the 
gloom will be as though it was not, and the shadows 
since Love's own welcome will light 
the darkening world. 

And this loyalty so supreme, this faith so fine, this 
love so constant, which time cannot mar, nor doubt 
endanger, nor the world in any wise touch or take 
away, seems to watching eyes to be a thing as rare as 
it is radiant, as strange as it is sweet. 
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upon? There, never mind about my foot to-night, 
Nelly ; the bandage is quite tight and comfortable. 
You look very pale still; sit down in the arm-chair 
and let talk it over. Have you any idea what 
the scrape is?” 

“Not the slightest. I should imagine it is some 
money trouble ; he has always been very extravagant.” 

“Well, I have a suspicion that it may be of quite 
another kind, but would rather not tell you until I 
am certain.” Bernard could not bring himself to 
mention that gaily dressed female figure, walking 
with such confidence on the arm of her young man, 
to the girl who sat there looking at him, with purity 
and goodness in every line of her pale anxious face. 
He paused a moment; then went on— 

* Nelly, will you trust me? I am no real relation of 
yours, I know—still, no neglected ill-brought-up boy 
ever had a better mother than your aunt has been to 
If I were really your cousin, I should have a 


us 


me. 
right to help you; and at least I am a man, with a 
man’s experience, more able to cope with such a diffi- 
culty as this. Will you be guided by me—let me do as 
I think best? ” 

Nelly looked at him, an expression of great relief 
coming to her anxious face. 

“Will you? It is very kind of you. Cousin Bernard. 
Yes. of course I will trust you; only tell me, what 
about father? It will be terrible to him ; he does care, 
though Bob thinks not ; he is always thinking he does 
not do enough for all of us—the boys most of all.” 
There was a pleading tone in her voice ; she knew her 
cause was weak—her much-loved father was not 
always right, and though he knew it, he made no 
very strong effort to alter the state of things. She 
could not bear to blame him, and yet there was no 
denying that Bob had been allowed to go his own way 
too much. If she had only spoken that evening! 
But when she said so to Bernard he would not let 
her blame herself. 

“No, Nelly. Bob and his doings ought not to be 
your business ; you have quite enough to do to look 
after the girls’ ways. I know Mr. Drayton has 
he has a useless wife —forgive me for saying 
so, Nelly, but it is the truth—and he works very hard 


excises : 
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in my interests, too; but don’t think me too unkind 
for saying so—his family should come first. Scien- 
tific researches are all very well, but they should not 
keep him from duty—what will they weigh against 
the possible ruin of a young man like Bob? Forgive 
me, but it is better to face the truth, Nelly. I know 
something of such matters. There was a time once 
when I was glad of a father’s helping hand.” 

“Yes, you are right, I know.” Nelly’s voice was 
very low; her lips were quivering. “Shall I go and 
tell him now?” 

“No, you shall not. If it is necessary, I will—I 
can spare you that, at any rate; but tell me, will he 
ask if Bob has come home to-night or not?!” 

“Most likely not. I know he is going off to the 
office early to-morrow morning. I told him I would 
vive him his breakfast earlier than usual.” 

“That is a piece of good luck—it will give us a 
day, at any rate, before we need tell him. What time 
is Bob due at the bank?” 

* Half-past nine.” 

“Then I will go to the manager—he will be glad 
to oblige me, I expect—and get him to excuse Bob’s 
absence for a day or two. The next thing will be to 
find the young gentleman—and I fancy he himself 
has given us a clue unconsciously. He says he shall en- 
list—that means, in all probability, that he will go to 
the barracks at Canford ; he is not likely to have money 
enough to take him much farther. If I can find him, 
perhaps I can manage to gain his confidence, and get at 
the bottom of the matter ; then it may be possible to put 
things straight without any reference to your father.” 

It must be confessed that Mr. Mayne talked with 
greater confidence than he felt, but he longed to bring 
a little colour into the pale face opposite him, and he 
certainly succeeded. 

Nelly gave a sigh of relief, and her face lost its 
drawn look as he spoke. For almost the first time 
since she left school, and took upon herself all the 
cares of the household, she realised what the sensation 
was of having someone older and stronger than her- 
self to fall back upon. Her eyes brightened, her 
colour returned, and it was almost with her usual 
voice and manner that she thanked this very unex- 
pected friend who had come to her aid ; and though she 
could not carry out his good-night injunction—to go 
to sleep and forget it all till the morning—yet it was 
an unspeakable blessing to her to feel that she was 
not alone to bear the brunt of telling her parents, and 
of having to decide what was best to be done. As she 
had foreseen, Mr. Drayton made no inquiry as to his 
absent son, and the others were easily satisfied by 
hearing that Bob had written, and would not be home 
for a night or two. His movements were not of 
much interest to the rest of the family, and he had 
stayed with the friends he was supposed to be with 
before—coming and going to the bank as usual. 

“TI shall not be back to lunch, Nelly,” Bernard said, 
as she followed him into the hall, when Selina 
announced that his cab had come. “Keep up your 
heart ; I may bring you good news, you know.” 

“It is very good of you to take so much trouble 
about a tiresome boy like that, Cousin Bernard—and 
your foot ; don’t make it worse.” 
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“Not a bit of it. I can hobble about more easily 
to-day. I think. I had along letter from my mother 
this morning, full of anxious inquiries as to how it 
was, and when I meant to go back. She has picked 
up a new, or rather another old, friend out there—g 
girl I have not seen for years. We used to be great 
allies, and my mother says she is as charming as ever, 
and wants me to see her. She also says that Eva has 
found a persistent admirer. Have you heard fron, her 
lately?” 

* No; she does not often write.” 

“Lazy girl !—there, shut the door; it is bitterly 
cold this morning. You must not wait while I crawl 
down the steps.” 

But Nelly stood and watched him till he was safely 
in the cab, 

Naturally she went back again and again, as she 
dragged wearily through her day's work, to Bob and 
his letter, but now and then her thoughts strayed half 
unconsciously to Mentone and the charming girl— 
Bernard's old friend. Eva and her admirer never once 
occurred to her mind. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mayne was finding himself some- 
what nonplussed in his search, or rather in his pre- 
liminary inquiries. 

He saw Mr. Jameson, the bank manager, but, 
rather to his surprise, that gentleman had no com- 
plaint whatever to make of Mr. Robert Drayton; 
on the contrary, he said that though he had heard 
from his own son, who was one of Bob's great friends, 
that he was thought to give himself great airs, and do 
the swell very considerably ; yet his work at the bank 
was well and steadily done, and, so far as his manner 
to himself was concerned, he said he only wished all 
the clerks behaved as well. 

As to whether the young man was in money dif- 
ficulties or not, he could not offer an opinion; he 
would try and find out from his son, if Mr. Mayne liked. 

But Mr. Mayne did not like. His object was to 
keep the fact of Bob’s disappearance as quiet as 
possible for the present, so Mr. Jameson willingly 
agreed not to mention it to anyone, and if the run- 
away reappeared within a week, to allow his absence 
without leave to go unreproved, if possible. 

Having accomplished so much, Bernard next drove 
to the Dorinda Club—a somewhat lively institution, of 
which he knew Bob was a member, and where he was 
supposed by his family to spend most of his evenings. 

Considering how best to arrive at the information 
he wanted without giving cause for curious questions 
in return, he began judiciously by asking the porter 
if Mr. Robert Drayton chanced to be there just now. 

The man, a jovial Irishman, a doorkeeper of the 
right sort for such a home of mirth and _jollity, 
answered, with a laugh— 

“ And indade, sorr, he’s not. And it sames as 
though the whole world was wanting to know of that 
young gentleman's whereabouts this morning. And 
it’s many a long day since he was here at all, at all. 
First there was the auld fellow wid a bit of paper in 
his hand, then there was the foine miss wid a sky- 
blue feather in her hat half a yard long, maybe, and 
now ’t is yer honour. And what might I tell the 
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young jintleman would be your name, sorr? 
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As the man spoke, a vision of the female figure in 
prilliant attire hanging on Bob’s arm came to Bern- 
ard. 

“Never mind about my name. I suppose you do 
not know who the lady was, or where she lives? ” 

“No, sorr, I do not. She was too foine for the 
loikes of me. Should I ask Mr. Bob, sorr, when he 
comes ?”’ 

There was a meaning twinkle in the man’s eye as 
he spoke. 

Bernard declined his kindly offer, and betook him- 
self to his cab again, telling the man to drive to the 
railway station, from which he could reach Standen, 
the place where Bob was supposed to be staying. 

It was on a small local line, and just as he reached 
the station a train from it was expected in. He 
found he would have to wait, till that same train went 
out again. in half an hour's time, so, buying a paper— 
the London “dailies” were just in—he established 
himself on the most comfortable seat he could find. 

He opened his paper and began to read, when, 
glancing round by chance, his eyes fell on an object 
that made him start up and drop his paper. 

It was a hat—a woman’s hat; a feminine eye 
would have seen at once that its shape was of the 
fashion of several years back, but in it was a long 
curling ostrich feather of the bright sky-blue affected 
much by the girls of the costermonger class in 
London, at any rate. Under the hat was a very de- 
cidedly good-looking face. of a not over-refined type, 
with florid colour and brilliant dark eyes. 

But it was not the face that attracted Mr. Mayne— 
it was the hat, the long curling blue feather ; surely 
he had seen that before. Suddenly it flashed into his 
mind he knew when and where he had seen that 
magnificent head-gear. 

Its wearer was the owner of the hand that had 
rested so confidingly on Bob Drayton's arm as the two 
strolled up the dirty passage. Even as Bernard felt 
himself grow certain as to her identity, there came 
through a gate near the first of a long stream of 
passengers brought by the train for which he was 
waiting, and from amongst them a man detached him- 
self, and rapidly approached the girl as she stood 
so near to the bench on which Mr. Mayne sat, that he 
could hear every word of what both 
said. ‘The man, not by any means a 
prepossessing individual, was dressed 
in working clothes—he was shabby 
and unkempt-looking, and his face 
had a somewhat sly foxy expression, 
though it was sufficiently like that 
of the girl to warrant an idea that 
he was her father or very much 
elder brother. 

“Well,” she said, in a loud strident 
tone, “have you found him?” 

“Found him? No, not I.” Here 
followed a succession of epithets, 
more or less vile. The girl waited 
calmly till he had finished, then 
asked another question, Bernard sit- 
ting meanwhile with his newspaper 
carefully placed in front of his face. 
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Somehow he felt an internal conviction of the iden- 
tity of the “he ” she spoke of. 

“ What shall you do now—give it up?” 

“Give it up—not if I know it;” another string of 
abuse, ending with, “ Never you fear, Sarah, my girl ; 
you shall be Mrs. Robert Drayton before the year’s 
out, or re 

Though he was in a measure prepared for it, Mr. 
Mayne could not forbear a start as he heard Bob’s 
name. 

By this time the crowd had cleared off—the station 
was nearly empty. 

What was he to do? The two he had been listening 
to moved off slowly, fortunately, and he managed to 
keep them in sight till he saw them get on the top of 
a tram-car, but when he signalled the conductor and 
tried the same car, it was full inside and out. 

“Cab, sir?” 
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“Yes.” He got in. * Do you see that car? I want to 
speak to someone on it. Driveslowly ; keep it in sight, 
and I°ll stop you when I see the people I mean get 
out. , 

It was not an easy matter, for the street was 
crowded with vehicles of all kinds. It was the 
busiest part of the day ; but somehow the cab-driver 
managed to keep a little way behind the car, in spite 
of its numerous stoppages. It turned into the long 
second-rate street along which Bernard had driven so 
often lately. 

He was right ; at the very passare he remembered. 
the car stopped; down from the top came the owner 
of the big sky-blue feather and the foxy-faced man. 

He stopped the cab and got out. It was not easy : 
he gave his foot a nasty wrench as he did so, but’ no 
pain to himself would have stopped him now. His 
blood was up; he felt absolutely convinced that the 
solution of the mystery lay down that passage—the 
spirit of the chase was upon him. 

Hastily he paid the cabman, giving him nearly 
double his fare—a proceeding that, coupled with the 
sight of his lame passenger evidently following two 
such very untidy-looking objects, caused that worthy 
to stare after him with amazement depicted on every 
Mr. Mayne hobbled to the 
entrance of the passage just in time to see the man go 
up some steps and disappear into what was appa- 
rently a small low public-house. His companion went 
on farther, quickening her pace, so that Bernard had 
some difficulty in keeping her in sight; then at last 
she too went up some steps, opened a door, and was 
lost. to view. 

Bernard paused to consider his next move. Should 
he go back to the public-house and speak to the man, 
or go on and try to get something out of the woman ? 

A woman came out of an open door near him at 
that moment, and bawled across the passage to a girl 


line of his countenance. 


at a window alone. 

“She's come back, Martha—did yer see ‘er /—sky- 
blue feather and all ; but she’s not got ‘im. He’s given 
her the slip for good and all, I’°ll lay my new Sw day 
gown on it. There'll be no grand wedding down this 
’ere passage yet-a-while—see if there is!” 

“In course not. I never did think much of that 
swell chap of Sal’s—serve her right for flying so high. 
It’s precious cold this morning, Mrs. Lilly ;” and 
Martha banged the window down as she finished. 

“Would you kindly tell me the name of the young 
lady with the blue feather who has just gone up 
those steps?” 

Mrs. Lilly looked at her questioner somewhat sus- 
piciously. 

“What might you want to know for? 
roughly. 

“T fancy I have a little business to settle with her: 
that is all.” 

“Her name is Gulston, Miss Sarah Gulston—she ’s 
a dressmaker, and lives there with her father, quite 
respectable.” 

“T do not doubt it—thank you very much.” 

Bernard hobbled out. leaving Mrs. Lilly to dart 
across the narrow space and up the staircase oppo- 
site. 


* she asked 
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“ Martha—Martha Jevons—do you hear ?—as sure as 
is, that sweil—see—-he’s Bob Drayton's father—or 
uncle, maybe, He’s come to spy it all out. Queer, 
ain’t it?” 

Mr. Mayne pulled himself up the steps with some 
difficulty—there was no hand-rail—then gave a loud 
rap on the door with his stick. Knocker and bell- 
handle had both disappeared. though there was g 
dilapidated china plate on the door, with “Miss 
Gulston, Dressmaker,” barely legible, on it. 

Some voices, that were going fast inside, stopped 
suddenly—there was a sound of feet rapidly descend. 
ing and ascending stairs—then the door was opened, 
and Bernard found himself confronting Miss Sarah 
Gulston herself—the hat, with its curling blue 
feather, still on her head. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT a weary long day that seemed to poor Nelly, as 
hour after hour passed on, and no Cousin Bernard 
appeared to reassure her. She had had bad times 
before—times of much worry and vexation of spirit— 
anxiety, too; but never yet had she been obliged to 
keep her trouble entirely to herself, and behave as 
though there were nothing wrong. It was all the 
worse for her because that evening the concert at 
the Town Hall was to take place, and she had been 
looking forward to it with such intense pleasure; 
for Nelly, shy as she was about her own performances, 
loved music with all her heart. 

The new white frock was finished, and lay ready 
on Connie’s bed. Nelly’s own evening gown of black 
silk and lace—it was shabby, but she had decided that 
it was quite good enough for the occasion—was fetched 
out, and freshened up by a big bow of yellow velvet: 
none the cleaner for having been borrowed by Eva 
many times. Dinner-time came, and still no Bernard 
Mayne ! 

Nelly could scarcely swallow at all—each mouthful 
seemed to choke her. 

She would have got out of going, had she dared, but 
she knew it was absolutely impossible unless she told 
the truth; and poor Connie would have been so woe- 
fully disappointed. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cartwright, too, who had given them 
the tickets, and were to take them : it would scarcely 
be fair to them. 

So Nelly got herself into her dress, listening all the 
time for the sound of Bernard's quiet ring and knock 
at the front door. 

But it never came—and she had to go down-stairs 
and join in the cheerful chatter of the three girls and 
Arthur till the Cartwrights came. 

All she could do was to give Selina stringent orders 
as to what she was to do when Mr. Mayne came in. 
His dinner was being kept hot for him, but the cook 
had gone to the concert—like many north-country 
people, she could understand and appreciate good 
music. Selina promised she would do her best if Miss 
Lil would remind her, and Nelly followed Connie down 
to the carriage, glad of the darkness that would keep 
the doctor's eyes from noticing too closely how ill she 
looked. The poor girl was conscious of the dark 
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“In a moment he was bending over her.”—p. 852. 


rings round her own eyes and the pallor of her cheeks, 
but she struggled bravely to talk in her usual 
manner, though as the evening went on the strain 
became more and more heavy and unbearable. 

She tried to listen, but the music seemed all wild 
confusion that she could not disentangle. Overture, 
symphony, songs: it was all alike—she could think of 
nothing but Bob, and, above all, of Bernard Mayne. 
What had happened? Could any harm have possibly 
befallen him? 

It was foolish, doubtless, and very like a womam to 
fancy that something dreadful must have happened 
because a man was late for dinner; but, unfortu- 
nately, folly of that kind is not uncommon. Nelly 
Drayton only showed it with thousands of her sex. 

When at last the programme had dragged through 
its slow length, there was some delay in finding the 
carriage. Then the girls found that they were expected 
to go back to supper with the doctor and his wife. 
But Nelly could stand no more. She felt that her 
endurance had reached its limit; she pleaded a 
headache that was genuine enough, and was at last 
allowed to get out at their own gate, leaving Connie 
to go on with their friends. 

Mrs. Cartwright would not hear of anything else. 
The good woman had noticed how well Connie had 
got on with a young man who chanced to sit next 
her—an acquaintance of both families—and she had 
immediately asked him to come in for half an hour. 
after he had escorted his mother and sister home 
Connie must positively come to carry on the impres- 
sion she had made. 


So Nelly was left on the doorstep, having opened 
the door with her latch-key ; and the others went off, 
the doctor promising to bring back Connie in an hour 
or so. 

For a moment she paused, overcome by a sudden 
dread of she knew not what. Then her eye caught 
sight of a hat on the hall-table: it was Bernard’s. 
He had come home, then ! 

Yes, Mr. Mayne had come home, and more than two 
hours ago. He was at that moment sitting alone in 
the schoolroom, the girls and Arthur having gone off 
to bed, and he was neither looking nor feeling par- 
ticularly amiable. He had been greatly disgusted at 
finding Nelly out on his arrival. The concert had 
quite slipped his memory, and when he was reminded 
of it by Lil, he did not see at all why Nelly could not 
have stopped at home. Surely, if she had been really 
so very anxious, she need not have gone in for gaieties 
that night, of all others. 

Of course, it was the frivolity of woman! While he, 
a man, had been working hard all day to try and help 
her, and with some amount of success too. 

He had come back very tired, with his foot aching 
very considerably, only to be told that Nelly had gone 
out, and most likely would not be in till midnight. 

Surely he had a right to feel aggrieved. And his 
dinner, rather dried up, owing to Selina’s anxious 
desire that it should be quite hot, did not tend to 
soothe him. 

He would not go and sit with Mr. Drayton, and 
showed his irritation so clearly that Lil and Arthur 
followed Molly’s example, and went off to bed carly. 
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Mr. Mayne had been sitting alone, doing what might 
be called dignified sulking, therefore, for the best 
part of an hour, when at last Nelly opened the door. 

“So you have come at last—better late than never. 
I was just going off to bed. I hope you have enjoyed 
the concert.” He spoke with a sarcastic intonation 
in his voice, and did not even look at her, but stooped 
over the fire, and began putting on little pieces of coal 
out of the fender. 

Nelly closed the door softly. 
manner, sent a chill to her heart. 
have no good news to tell her? 

She made a few steps forward, then stopped, clutch- 
ing hold of a chair. The room was whirling round 
her; if Bernard had only looked up, he might have 
seen that her powers of endurance were at an end. 
She could bear a great deal, but the long hours of 
wearing anxiety had proved too much for her strength 
at last. 

Even now she made a brave effort to pull herself 
together as she dropped into the chair by which she 
stood ; but it was useless. 

Turning at last, Mr. Mayne was just in time to see 
her slip slowly to the floor, fainting, with a little 
inarticulate gasping sound. 

In a moment he was bending over her, bitterly re- 
penting his sarcastic words. 

What should he do? He knew enough of the 
household arrangements to be aware that Mr. Drayton 
was the only member of the family likely to be up at 
that hour. Had he better fetch him? The news he 
had to tell Nelly must in any case be made known to 
her father, but he would rather have told her first. 

Nelly herself saved him the trouble of deciding. 
She opened her eyes in an instant. Fortunately, she 
had fallen near the couch on which he had spent so 
many hours; she was small and light; with very 
little difficulty Bernard got her on to it. 

Nelly soon got better, though she broke down into 
low hysterical sobbing for a few moments that 
sounded very pitiful to the man watching her. 

She struggled bravely to check her tears, he noted, 
and it was not many minutes before she locked up in 
his face with a somewhat watery smile. 

“Tam very sorry I was so foolish, Cousin Bernard. 
I don’t think I ever fainted in my life before—it was 
very silly of me, I know.” 

As the wistful eyes met his, rather to his own sur- 
prise Mr. Mayne felt a sudden desire to take the 
pale face in his hands and kiss away the tear-drops 
from the long lashes, whdse beauty he had never 
before noticed. F 

For the first time he looked at Nelly with the eyes 
of a young man—not those of an elderly cousin, 
which had been hitherto his point of view with regard 
to her. 

He had never before seen her in evening dress— 
and, shabby as it was, the old black gown suited her. 
The hair, too, was arranged in a different style— 
Connie’s doing—z style that showed more of its rich 
colour and thickness, and the pretty way it had of 
growing in low waves on her forehead. 

As she lay there—her colour slowly coming back— 
resting mind and body in the sense of help and support 
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he gave her, Bernard, looking at her again and again, 
realised that Nelly Drayton's face had a beauty of its 
own, though-not one of its lines or features beyond 
the long dark lashes had any claim to real prettiness, 
It was a face to be trusted—a face a man might 
be glad to have near him in hours of other than 
purely physical needs such as sprained ankles. 

There was a long silence, broken only by the 
crackling of a log of wood on the fire; then Bernard 
spoke. 

“Would you like me to tell you now what I have 
been doing to-day, Nelly? Are you strong enough? 
Or would you rather wait till to-morrow?” 

“No, to-night, please—unless you would rather go 
to bed. I must wait up till Dr. Cartwright brings 
Connie home ; but first, let me tell you about the con- 
cert—why I went, I mean. You thought it strange, I 
know.” 

“ Never mind that now, Nelly—I daresay you were 
right, though I must confess I was a little surprised 
when I came in and heard that you had gone.” 

“Connie would have been so terribly disappointed if 
I had not: and I had no reason to give—what could I 
say? I would have given anything not to go, but I 
could not see my way out of it—and it was not 
pleasure, Cousin Bernard. I felt half-mad with 
anxiety all the time, trying to think what could have 
become of Bob and of you.” 

“Ofme? Whatcould have happened to me? Now, 
as to Bob, there was plenty of room for anxiety—is 
now, for that matter—but as for me, surely there was 
nothing to worry about. Did you think I had run 
away too?” 

“No, of course not ; I was not quite so silly as that; 
but I thought perhaps you might have hurt your foot, 
or been run over, or there might have been a railway 
accident ; and then—Bob’s letter—the words seemed 
to be wriggling about before my eyes all day ; and 
the thought of having to tell father, perhaps, and 
mamma too. I know I was very silly—a fool, in fact 
—but ¥ 

“Well, Nelly, you women are certainly very in- 
genious in tormenting yourselves more than neces- 
sary—my mother has proved that to me many times; 
but I will not quarrel with you for being anxious 
about me, for my own sake as well as Bob's. And now 
let me tell you.” 

But at that moment there came an interruption in 
the very unexpected coming of Mr. Drayton himself. 

“T thought I heard you come in, Nelly. Where is 
Connie—gone home with the Cartwrights, I suppose? 
Why didn’t you go too, child?” 

Nelly sat up. 

“T did not feel very well, father—I——” she began. 

But Bernard stopped her by a gesture. 

“Never mind about that now, Nelly. Let me tell 
Mr. Drayton the whole thing, as he has come in, and 
you go to bed and have a good night’s rest. You can 
hear it all in the morning.” 

“Tell me! What is there to tell? anything wrong? 
Something about Bob, I conclude. Why have I not 
heard it before?” 

He spoke sharply, looking from one to the other. 

Strange to say, though he had found them thus 
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together, and guessed instantly that there was some- 
thing amiss, no thought of anything between the two 
occurred to him, no idea of marriage for Nelly, no 
likelihood of any loss of the daughter he so much 
depended upon seemed to strike him, as it would most 
probably have done many a father. 

But Nelly would not go—she would rather stay and 
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Nelly would have spoken—her eyes filled with tears 
again, but once more Bernard interposed, putting his 
hand kindly on hers. 

“Don't blame Nelly, sir. If anyone did wrong, it 
was Ialone. She has only trusted me in the matter 
—her one desire was to spare you and her mother, if 
possible, I persuaded her to wait for a few hours, as 





“He laid his hand tenderly on the 


hear it—she felt sure she should sleep all the better if 
she did. 

So Bernard took out Bob’s letter to his sister, and 
put it into his father’s hand. Mr. Drayton read it 
twice through, but he made no comment. 

He had sat down on the sofa beside Nelly, who, 
leaning back against the cushion, watched her father’s 
face anxiously. 

“When did this come?” he asked at length. 

“Last night.” 

“Why was I not told? Nelly, you had no right t> 
keep such a letter from me. I thought. at least, I 
could trust you.” His voice had a ring of pained 
reproach, 





two clasped in her lap.”—p. 856. 


T had a faint hope I might be able to put matters 
right without telling you till it was all over. That, I 
am sorry to say, is beyond my powers—but I have 
done something ; the state of affairs is not as bad as 
it might be. Will you listen to the result of my 
day’s work?” 

Nelly slipped jer hand through her father’s arm, 
and laid it appealingly on his. 

“Father dear, let him tell us; he has been so good, 
and taken so much trouble.” 

Mr. Drayton looked into the wistful face, then 
across at Bernard. 

Putting his arm round his daughter, he drew her te 
his side, and sitting thus, with Nelly’s head leaning 
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against his shoulder, he listened to Mr. Mayne’s 
story. 

Bernard told of his chance glimpse of Bob and his 
companion, and of his intention to speak to the 
former on the subject ; then he described his meeting 
with the girl at the station, and his recognition of her 
identity through the medium of the sky-blue feather, 
and his tracking of her to the house of which she 
herself hac opened the door. 

At first he had not found her exactly of a coming- 
on disposition, but at last, by a little skilful ques- 
tioning, he had arrived at the main facts of the 
case. 

How Bob had made her acquaintance, paid her 
attentions, got entangled finally in her meshes, were 
particulars of minor importance. That she was 
many years older than he was, quite capable of 
looking after herself, and very ambitious of rising in 
life through ‘the medium of a marriage with someone 
in a superior social position, he very soon discovered ; 
also that, in a way, she was genuinely in love with 
the good-looking foolish young fellow; but it took 
him some time to get at the real point of the affair— 
the means by which she evidently had some hold on 
Bob, that he himself felt utterly powerless to relax. 

At last, after much pressing, she produced a piece 
of paper, very much soiled, on which was written a 
definite promise of marriage to Miss Sarah Gulston. 

The writing was somewhat irregular. Bernard 
imagined it to have been done more or less under the 
influence of drink, but there was no denying that the 
“Robert Drayton” at the end was actually Bob’s 
signature, his hand being rather peculiar. 

Even Mr. Mayne recognised it at once, though she 
would not trust the paper out of her own hand. 

At this juncture, as he stood reading the dirty 
precious little document, another actor appeared on 
the scene—no less a person than Miss Sarah’s father— 
the gentleman who had sworn so fearfully at the 
station. He was not improved by the potations he 
had been indulging in, and Bernard was sorry for the 
girl, for to get away from her father had evidently 
been part of the great wish she had to find a hus- 
band. 

It was a long time before Mr. Mayne could persuade 
either father or daughter to listen to reason; but 
finally he succeeded in convincing them that so far 
from improving her position by marriage with Mr. 
Robert Drayton, she would only have an idle, useless 
husband on her hands, as his family would certainly 
leave both him and his wife to their own resources. 
A little money down, then and there, would be far 
more to the purpose ; and after a long discussion in 
a back room between the father and daughter, his 
proposal was accepted. 

Thinking there was nothing like taking the bull by 
the horns, Bernard put the two straight into a cab, 
blue feather and all. drove to the bank, got the money, 
brought it out to them, putting it into Miss Gul- 
ston’s own hands, and receiving in return the little 
bit of paper which he now held out to Mr. Drayton. 

Silently he and Nelly read it together 

“And now as to Bob himself,’ Bernard went on, 
“Tt was too late then to catch young Robson at the 
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office, so I went on to Standen. It seems at the last 
moment Bob confided in him, and this evening he had 
received a short note from him. He /as enlisted in 
the Rifles. He made his way somehow to the depét 
at Winchester. Of course it will be in your hands 
now, but I saw Jameson at the bank this morning, 
Any time within a week he will allow Bob to come 
back again, and say nothing about it. My own idea 
is that it might be better to let him stay where he ig 
for a time, then find him something else to do, away 
from Stanworth—a little regular discipline and hard 
work will do him no harm.” 

There was a silence for a moment or two, then Mr, 
Drayton held out his hand, which the other cordially 
grasped. 

“ You are a good fellow, Mayne. I have had reason 
to know that before now. I can only thank you with 
all my heart. To-morrow you shall have the money 
you have paid for that unfortunate boy of mine. As 
for your advice, I will think it over. Nelly, I fancy I 
heard a carriage stop. It must be Connie. I will 
open the door.” 

He rose and left the room. 

Nelly got up too, and came close to Bernard. 
“Cousin Bernard, how can I ever thank you 
enough? ” 

Her face was glowing, her eyes shining as she raised 
them to his. 

He took both the hands she held out to him, and, 
as he still sat, drew her down to him and kissed 
her. 

Taking advantage of his accepted cousinship, he 
had kissed the others often as a matter of course, but 
it was the first time with Nelly. 

Her face crimsoned as she drew her hands from his. 

“ Never mind about the thanks, Nelly—that will do 
instead. You are not angry, are you?” 

She did not answer; but as her father came back, 
followed by the doctor and Connie, she met Mr. 
Mayne’s inquiring glance with a smile that certainly 
did not mean anger 





CHAPTER IX. 
In the days that followed Bob’s disappearance, Mr. 
Mayne learned to know and appreciate Mr. Drayton, 
and to understand his eldest daughter’s great devo- 
tion to bim. 

It is not by any means every man—a father especi- 
ally—who will not only realise when he himself has 
failed, but openly acknowledge it to his children, and 
to a man so many years younger than himself. 

After breakfast the next morning, Mr. Drayton 
told the rest of his astounded family what had hap- 
pened. 

Nelly, in her place at the head of the table, sat 
with downcast eyes. Her face was still a little pale 
from the trying time she had gone through, and Bern- 
ard Mayne, watching her and noting her pallor. and 
the slight quivering of her lips, approved of her quiet 
courage. He had already come to see her with very 
different eyes, to think of her with pleasure as friend 
and so-called cousin, but he had not yet realised that 
he was far on the road towards another and very 
different feeling. 
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The others all listened to their father with big 
astonished eyes and open mouths. 

No such astounding piece of news had ever come 
within their ken before. 

Mr. Drayton told the story in as few words as pos- 
sible; then, when it was finished, he spoke of himself, 
saying that he had for some time dreaded that his 
own absorption in other things while he was at home 
might be alienating his children from him. If he had 
seen more of Bob, he might have possibly saved him 
from such a piece of folly; he might have felt that 
he had a father to fall back upon. If he could help 
it in the future, it should not be so; they must all 
understand that they and their interests were far 
more to their father than any amount of science or 
books. only let them come to him in any kind of 
trouble or difficulty, and see. He knew he was old 
and dull, but he had been a boy once, and could 
understand. 

The last few words he addressed specially to 
Arthur, putting his hand kindly on the lad’s shonlder 
ashe sat next him. 

Arthur got very red, and fidgeted uneasily on his 
seat, not knowing what to say. 

There was an awkward pause, broken at last by im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted Connie. 

She jumped up, went round to her father, and, 
putting her arms round his neck, gave him a hearty 
kiss. 

Lil followed her example, and Arthur, rising to go 
off to school, succeeded in getting out a gruff ~ All 
right, father!” as he went. 

Then little Molly, who had watched the proceedings, 
and listened to her father with rapt interest ex- 
pressed in her sensitive little face, cleared the atmo- 
sphere by a simple childish question that showed how 
well she had taken in the gist of the situation. 

“Will you come and play games with us after 
dinner now, father, and let Nelly play too?” 

Mr. Drayton looked from her to his eldest daughter, 
and smiled a little sadly—he had been dimly aware 
for some time that the long hours of writing in the 
evenings were a little hard on her after her day's 
work, 

“I fancy I should not be of much use in games 
Molly ; but you shall have Nelly, at any rate.” 

“Oh, father, that will be jolly !—Nelly and Cousin 
Bernard too? What shall we play at to-night?” 

Everyone laughed at her eager question ; but Nelly, 
to whom it was addressed, did notanswer. She looked 
at her father and smiled. 

“We shall see,” she said vaguely; then rose and 
ended the talk. But Bernard felt pretty sure the 
writing would go on much as usual, and he proved 
right in the end. 

What Mr. Drayton said in his letter to his runaway 
son no one knew exactly, though he told Nelly some- 
thing of it; but that it was both wise and kind, that 
he did not spare himself or improve the occasion too 
much, was pretty evident from the tone of a letter 
the young fellow wrote to Mr. Mayne, thanking him 
for all his kindness in rescuing him from the diffi- 
culty into which he had got himself. 

He acquiesced in his father’s decision that he should 
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remain where he was for the present. On the whole, 
he said, he liked the life, and it was far better than 
coming back to Stanworth—that he positively declined 
to do. 

Altogether, Mr. Mayne liked the tone of the letter, 
and said so as he gave it to Nelly to read. 

It could not be said that Bob’s absence was felt 
much of a loss by the family in general. Mrs. Dray- 
ton thought fit to have a bad attack of nerves and 
headache, making more fuss about her son's absence 
than she had ever done about his presence. 

She insisted on being much sympathised with and 
waited on—a good deal of the latter occupation 
falling on Nelly, as it was examination time for 
Connie and Lil. But it was no trial to the little-con- 
sidered eldest daughter—she took it very philosophic- 
ally, feeling equal to anything after the vague anxi- 
ety of months and ii culmination, the relief had 
been so great. 

There was a general feeling of brightness and 
cheeriness all through the house—the inside atmo- 
sphere was lighter, in spite of damp cold and fog out- 
side. 

Mr. Mayne’s foot was much better—in fact, he 
could get about now with only one stick. His busi- 
ness was nearly finished; really, there was nothing 
now to keep him in Stanworth. He had promised to 
try and find something for Bob to do later on, but 
that could be seen about just as well in his own home 
—still he lingered, loth to leave the cheerful family 
party by whom he was much liked and appre- 
ciated. 

Nelly had no doubt whatever now as to his liking 
for her—the two had long confidential talks after the 
others went to bed now and then, or went together to 
Mr. Drayton in his library. 

Nelly did little of the talking, but what she 
did say only proved to Bernard more and more how 
little her silence when he first came had proceeded 
from want of power to talk, and talk well. 

She was very happy—perilously happy—during 
those brief weeks, forgetting entirely all fear of being 
grim or old-maidish—letting herself enjoy the 
pleasure of being, for the first time in her life, on 
equal terms with a man who had brains and used 
them, and was not too far from her in age. 

With her father, much as she loved him, she always 
played a double part—looking up to him with rever- 
ence and admiration on the one side, protecting and 
petting him on the other 

But happy times have a knack of coming to an end 
at last ; and so did this. 

*T am deeply grieved to say it,’ Mr. Mayne an- 
nounced one morning, after reading a large batch of 
letters, “ but I must be off in two days’ time.” 

A chorus of “Oh! Cousin Bernard!” arose in various 
tones of reproach. 

Bernard laughed. 

“Well, you did not expect I should stay nearly so 
long. I wonder you are not all tired of me by this 
time. Iam sure Nelly is, though she is too polite to 
say so.” 

She looked at him as he spoke; her voice had not 
been amongst the others—was it possible that his 
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jesting words were the actual truth? Nelly did not 
answer ; her face was hidden behind the urn, and Mr. 
Mayne felt a queer chill at his heart. A month ago he 
would not have cared a farthing if she had been glad 
to get rid of him—now the mere possibility filled him 
with a sense of dismay that surprised himself. 

But he had 10 time to realise what the feeling might 
mean just then, 

‘What about Dennison, then?” asked Mr. Drayton. 
“Tf you are ‘7o.ng so soon, Mayne, we had better 
settle that matter, if possible.” 

“Yes, certainly ; I will come to the office with you 
this morning. A few hours will finish up all our 
business here, and to-morrow we might go together to 
Lowborough, and get Dennison to work. I fancy he 
will prove the right man.” 

“Certainly ;” and the two men walked off together, 
discussing various business matters, leaving the rest 
to bemoan the departure of the well-beloved cousin. 
over—Connie and Lil were 
taking a well-earned holiday, and Nelly was not sorry 
when they proposed going for a long walk. 

She was half-stunned by the suddenness of Mr, 
Mayne’s announcement; she could think of nothing 
else for the moment except that he was going. All 
day she went about in a kind of dream, aware that 
sooner or later she would wake and have to face the 
idea of what his going meant to her. It was that 
sense of unreality that kept her from noticing how 
Molly, who had not been very bright for some days 
past, flagged more and more as the hours passed on. 

That evening the Cartwrights came to dinner ; she 
never saw Bernard alone for a minute. The next day 
ayain he was out all day, making final arrangements 
with Mr. Drayton as to the management of his lately 
inherited property, but late at night she found her- 
self alone with him at last in the schoolroom. Poor 
little Molly had got up as usual, but she looked so 
utterly miserable that Nelly very soon sent her off to 
bed avain. 

The child had been feverish and restless, complain- 
ing of her throat, but it was not unusual for her to be 
like that, and Nelly was not particularly anxious, 
though she spent most of the day with her. Now she 
was asleep at last, but it was nearly midnight, and 
Nelly had come down merely to see after the locking 
of the front door and other little matters, not expect- 
ing to find anyone still up. 

“ Cousin Bernard, you here still ! Have you not been 
in to father? Shall we go now for a few minutes?” 

“No; I stayed here on purpose to speak to you.” 

If Nelly had been too busy all day to think much 
of Mr. Mayne, and what the dull pain at her heart 
might mean, it was not so with Bernard himself. 

He had no manner of doubt now as to why the idea 
that she would be glad to be rid of him troubled him 
so greatly, and he meant to have the question settled, 


The examination was 


if possible, one way or the other. 

He made her sit down in her own arm-chair, then 
placing his own chair so that he could see her face 
clearly in the lamp-light, he began, dashing into the 
subject at once. 

“ Nelly, was there any truth in what I said yester- 
day morning?” 
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“ What about? something to do with Bob?” 

“No; something concerning a much more impor. 
tant person :-to me, at any rate—myself, in fact. Wil] 
you really be glad to see the last of me? You did 
not contradict my words, I noticed.” 

“T did not think you meant them.” 
low, and a flush rose to her cheeks. 

“But I did, though—more or less, that is—was it 
true /—are you tired of having me here ? ” 

“You know I am not—how can you say such 
things, Cousin Bernard, after all you have done for us, 
too? Iam not such a monster of ingratitude.” 

That has nothing to do with the 


Her voice was 


“ Gratitude ! 
matter. One may feel very grateful to people, and yet 
heartily wish them out of the house. I would rather 
be assured that you will really miss me a little. Say 
it if you can, Nelly. I know well you will only speak 
the truth, even about such a small matter as that.” 

“Tt is not a small matter,’ poor Nelly answered, a 
ring of distress in her voice, the tears coming to her 
eyes. “I shall be very sorry indeed for you to go away, 
Cousin Bernard—very sorry. Will that satisfy you?” 

* Yes, a little—not quite. I want something more, 
but [ rather doubt your willingness to give it, Nelly, 
Iam not your cousin really ; couldn't you drop that 
word ? call me simply Bernard ; from the others I like 
it, but from you—I don’t want to be your cousin; I 
would rather be something nearer and dearer. Couldn't 
you make up your mind to be my wife, Nelly, and come 
home to Redhurst with me? Old Tom is dead-and 
buried, but there is a young Tom just as fond of mouldy 
bits of bread out of a tin box—the same, I fancy.” 

“Your wife!—I ” Nelly’s face flushed hotly, then 
went white to her lips. 

“Yes—is it such a fearful thought? Nelly, I 
know I did not treat you quite well when I was here 
before. I misjudged you in more ways than one, 
and I fear my mother has suffered for my mistake. 
You can guess how she will welcome you as a 
daughter—for her sake, if not for my own—can you 
not listen to me, at least? let me have a chance of 
proving how much I love you.” 

He saw the kind of shivering start she gave at that 
and went on—a note of passion in his 





word “ love,” 
voice, 

“T knew you did not believe it when the girls made 
me say that I liked you—you thought I was forced into 
saying it—but, for all that, it was true then. Since that 
time I have learned to understand you, to see what 
you really are, Nelly, and I can say from my heart 
that I love and respect you—as, in my opinion, a man 
should love and honour the woman he asks to be his 
wife.” 

He held out his hands to her, but Nelly made no 
attempt to respond to his appeal; she  stili sat, 
stunned and motionless—he had taken her too 
thoroughly by surprise. 

Seeing it, Bernard, little guessing it, made a great 
mistake—a mistake that resulted in months of sorrow 
for them both. 

He laid his hand tenderly on the two clasped in her 
lap, and went on quickly—for he fancied he read 
refusal in her face. 


“ Don't answer me to-night, Nelly. Think it over; 
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take as much time as you like—only let your answer 
be ‘ Yes’ at last; if you can, dear. I hear your father 
coming. I will not speak to him to-night, but to- 
morrow. Before I go, could you not let me have one 
little word?” 

He rose and stood looking down on her, but Nelly 
was still too paralysed to raise her eyes to his, and 
read the love in them aright. 

If only Bernard had then and there taken her in 
his arms! One touch of his lips, and she would 
have wakened to full consciousness ! 

She would have realised herself, and let him see 
how for good and all her heart had gone out to him. 


But he dared not, and so lost his chance. 

Mr. Drayton came in with a remark as to the late- 
ness of the hour. Nelly jumped up, kissed her 
father, and vanished without even a glance at Bernard 
Mayne. 

Running up-stairs to her own room, she flung her- 
self on her knees by the bed—think it all out she 
must in darkness and silence. 

The front door remained on the latch all that night, 
the gas in the hall blazed away turned full on. For 
the first time in many years, Nelly Drayton forgot 
these—the latest of her numerous duties. 

(To be continued.) 
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. RECALL, twenty years ago, the fairy love- 
% liness of the coast of Sicily, as we coasted 
it in the Morocco. Lofty rugged mountains, 
peaks, and slopes, channeled and worn; on 
and in them a dream-delicacy of light and shadow 
quite indescribable. Then, further on, grander cliffs 
and mountains, reaching the acme of loveliness as the 
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sun set gorgeously—breadths of pearly shadow ; a 
bath over all of warm golden light. The sun set ; 
then a subdued delicious grey (even before this, and 
as the sinking orb slanted its light too high for them) 
bushed the abrupt channelings and sharp shadows 


into indications merely—such grey! So night 
deepened, and at the feet, muffled in dark, of the 
great cliffs, gleaming lights woke here and there. 
A fleet of these, only light seen like a fairy-fleet, as 
we neared Palermo ; all, really, fishing-boats, which 
kept lighting up. 

Glimpsing lightning; then, at eight, the moon 
rose, red, like a ghostly sun shorn of its beams, So 
she rose into the sky, and her path glittered on the 
waters. She rose into the star-strewn sky, that had 
no cloud, and touched into detail the vast grand rock* 


* Monte Pellegrino. 
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that was, till then, all breadth of shade, with a 
star glinting over a gap. Pearly mountains behind 
this, and the Mole and glittering Palermo, with long 
Almeida all alight. 

A short stay at Palermo, and then on tothe Straits 
of Messina, and to Seylla and Charybdis: classic 


names! Through these we were to pass between 


five and six in the mornit So we went “early to 


iw. 
bed *—leaving a Mediterranean sunset : the moun- 
tains most lovely, gold-purple—é.e., purple, delicate 
from the screen of air ; gold-suffused from the setting 
sun. 

So, early in the morning, we stood upon the bridge 
of our boat, in a violent gale (which, by the way, 
earried away the hat of, beside me standing, the 
talented late Chairman of the 
Stromboli was sighted, and then we steered right 


House of Commons). 
towards Seylla—a rock standing out to sea, with 
smaller rocks at its feet. It was difficult to imagine 
it as the rapacious monster Homer draws ; nor did 
with us, as in his time, 
“ Fierce Scylla stoop to seize her prey, 
Stretch her dire jaws, and sweep six men away.” 
I fancy we should vot have been on the bridge had 
there been prospect of this translation. 
It was too rough for the whirlpool, Charybdis, to 


, 


be visible. Does anybody read his “‘ Odyssey ” now ? 
Few, at any rate, Pope’s—which is not Homer's, 
yet still, fuute de miewx—may give the dread Two, as 
dreamed in times of classic Greece. 

“* Now thro’ the rocks, appall’d with deep dismay, 
We bend our course, and stem the desperate way ; 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves ; 
They tear, they foam, a wild confusion raise, 
Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze ; 
Eternal mists obscure the aérial plain, 

And high above the rock she spouts the main : 
When in her gulf the rushing sea subsides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides ; 

The rocks re-bellow with a thundering sound ; 
Deep, wondrous deep, below appears the ground.’ 


Seylla and Charybdis. They still lie before us 
voyagers on “the waves of this troublesome world” 

lie before us to be encountered, not once or twice 
in the voyage, but ‘at sundry times, and in divers 
manners.” So that this has passed into a proverb 
among men : the avoiding Seylla only to fall into 
Charybdis; Seylla the rending monster, and Charyb- 
dis the roaring devourer. 

Indeed, we may say that the directing how to do 
this is the keynote of the famous “ Ethies” of Aristotle. 
It is not our purpose to introduce these here, but we 
may reproduce their method. “The golden mean ” 

to attain the golden mean—this is the aim that he 
sets before us, and this is the difficulty which lies 
before us now, in our own day; and this is, or should 
“the false- 


be, the endeavour of our life : to avoid 


hood of extremes.” Not, eg., in the effort to avoid 
stinginess to fall into the whirlpool of prodigality, 


but to attain to true Jiherality, the combination of 
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prudence and generosity. Again, to avoid rashness, 
and also cowardice, and to attain to true courage ; 
how difficult “is. this ! What nice steering is 
required! To disregard taunt and jeer, consenting 
to be thought timid, biding the time. So Marius, 
replying to the sneer of the Samnite leader— 

“If you are a great general, come down and 
fight!” To which the veteran replied, ‘* Nay, do you 
if you are a great general, compel me to fight against 
my will!” 


’ 


So we see courage in Claverhouse (in ‘“ Old Mor- 
tality ”), rushness and its consequences in Evandale, 

Yet, again. The man who would attain to true self- 
mastery, like that of Christ, will have to steer be- 
tween self-indulgence on the one hand and excessive 
the ungovernable 
temper on the one hand and cold indifference on 
the other ; between passion also, and apathy ; be 


asceticism on other ; between 


tween pride and meanness of spirit ; between an 
over-sanguine temperament, and the too ready yield- 
ing to despondency ; between excess of zeal and too- 
great discretion. 

Ambition will be Scylla, and a base spirit, content 
with a low aim, Charybdis, in the love of Honour. 
Self-respect will steer between over-weeningness, on 
the one hand, and too great self-depreciation on the 
other.* Humility, in keeping well away from 
pride, will net be sucked into the extreme of grovel- 
ling. 
or a flatterer, neither will he be over-exacting and 


A true friend will not be over-complaisant 


censorious. 
There is no friend who likes to have 
** All his faults observed, 


Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into his teeth.” 


Nor, though an apathetic lover would be dis- 
tasteful, would any maiden care to have a lover like 
Faulkland, in The Rivals. And Wordsworth points 
out also fer a lover the right mean between excessive 
devotion and neglect. 
“A Briton, even in love, should be 
A subject, not a slave.” 

A man must not be heavy or dull But he must 
keep his wit 


“ Within the limits of becoming mirth.” 


The truthful man, while telling “the whole” truth, 
will aiso tell “nothing but the truth.” He will 


avoid the least exaggeration. In avoiding “ the 
least indecorum,” the truly modest maiden will steer 
clear of squeamishness. Yet, of modesty 

** Better the excess than the defect.” 


A caution very needful, in our day, in many ways. 
So Coventry Patmore, of “The Angel in the House,” 
with regard to their attire 

* That nothing here may want its praise, 
KkKnow, she who in her dress reveals 
A fine and modest taste, displays 
More loveliness than she conceals.” 


* This idea has been worked further in “The Grand old Name 
of Gentleman” (‘Gleanings after Harvest ”), 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


The Rock and the Whirlpool; we have them noted, 
as it were, by the Wise Man in the Book of Proverbs. 
“Give me,” he asks, “neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me.” 

Riches! ‘They are not usually an object of dread, 
for all our Lord’s warning, so strong and so solemn, 
of their danger: “How hardly shall a rich man 
enter into the Kingdom of God!” How many a 
brave galleon, that might have been a merchant- 
ship for Christ, has gone down, clashing against 
this rock! Or how has this devouring monster 
“stretched her dire jaws,” and snatched for her own 
maw those who had started as God’s mariners! 
In Conan Doyle’s “ Raffles Haw,” how powerfully 
is this devouring danger shown of riches. It is an 
invaluable book. With unbounded riches, and the 
single desire to do good with them, the man finds 
that the sight and idea of his vast wealth, with the 
desires engendered by it in the minds of those with 
whom he comes in contact, give birth to a rapacious 
monstei, devouring truth, simplicity, content, faith, 
industry, self-help, in case. Yet 
people desire great wealth, and are not afraid. 

But if riches be Scylla, poverty is apt to be 
Charybdis— a whirlpool swallowing up rich cargoes : 


almost every 


self-respect, peace, joy, gladness, health, heart, hope— 
especially in the case of the man bound to keep up 
appearances; the poor Parson, for example. The 
“Res anguste domt” : the wolf ever scraping at the 
door; how few can hold up, how few avoid de- 
terioration, under such circumstances! ‘lo moderate 
the requirements ; that must be the remedy in some 
cases, but in how many this has been already done 
and re-done ; and it is pitiable to think of many a 


‘ 


once hopeful man “adding his accounts, calculating 
his little means, wondering where he can pinch or 
pare any closer, till the poor fellow bends down his 
stupefied head and throbbing temples on his hands, 
and wishes he could creep into a quiet grave.” * 

Yes, truly, 
the happy medium is the thing to pray for. Enough 
for our own, and the surplus devoted to help of 
others : 


“Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 


this is the happy lite—I should imagine. 


There is a Seylla and Charybdis which confront most 
of us, time and again, in our voyaging over the sea 
of life here. There will be before us the devouring 
monster of sez, or, as the alternative, the whelming 
whirlpool of suffering. So it was with that brave band 
of whom we speak as “the noble army of martyrs” 

* They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
The lion’s gory mane, 
They bowed their necks, the death to feel. 
Who follow in their train?” 

For we may yet have the privilege of witnessing 
for Christ, though in a smaller way. We must, in 
our choice, at any rate avoid Seylla, though we risk 
Charybdis. We must forego ,worldly gain, even 
suffer loss ; give up world’s love; endure world’s 
hate, contempt, ridicule ; be despised and rejected 

* A,K.ELB, 
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of men ; thus suffering keenly, indeed—but refusing 
to deny our Lord. ‘The tenderer the heart, the more 
sensitive the mind, the keener will be the suffering. 
Yet never fear. Steer right on; not seldom a way is 
made into smooth water beyond, and “if not, be it 
known unto thee, O World, that we will NOT serve 
thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up !” 

But that which seems to the world the gulf of 
There 
are who pass through the floods, but are not over- 
whelmed, so true a Pilot had they at the helm: so 
entire their yielding to His directing. 


ruin often is, really, the gate of salvation. 


Great difficulty in making a decision, the dilemmas 
of life, disadvantages and loss on this side and on 
that, great perplexity in deciding how to act : these 
also are, on either hand, the Rock and the Whirl- 
pool. 
story, told by a poet of our day, describing how the 


But here we may gather a thought from the 


good ship Argo steered her way between the perilous 
Two, He tells 
dangerous passage, all, though heroes, lost heart ; 


dreaded of seamen. how, at the 
but Jason, remembering the king’s gift to them of a 
Dove to be their guide. bids Lynceus, the keen-eyed, 
launch it before them, while the rowers kept their 
oars at the poise. 


Then they for shame began to east off fear, 

And, handling well the oars, kept Argo near 
The changing, little-lighted, spray-washed space 
Whereunto Lynceus set his eager face, 

And loosed the dove.” 

Its safe passage was the assurance given to the 
Argonauts of safety to the vessel in following the 
dove— 

“Then back their poised oars whirled, and straight they 
drave 

Unto the opening of the spray-arched cave; 

With blinded eyes 

They blinked one moment at those mysteries 

Unseen before; the next they felt the sun 

Full on their backs, and knew the d-ed was done.” 
May 
not our prayer, in our time of perplexity, Lyncens- 


Herein, for us, we may desery an allegory. 


like, loose the dove which shall mark our way : ob- 
tain for us the guiding and direction of the Holy 
Spirit of God ? 

And so, having committed our way unto the Lord, 
let us row hard and right on, trusting that He will 
bring it to pass. 


And Life and Death—as we call them here be- 
low—can we think of these as the opposing evil ? 

“To die, to sleep”: it seems to the sad and broken 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

But that is not the normal way of looking at it 
with the happy and the healthy. 

“Nay, but to die, and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot” 

This is abhorrent to the young man in his hope, 
the strong man in his strength. What wonder, then, 
that ‘Tithonus, loved by Aurora, asked of her, 


“ 


Give 
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me immortality!” But, granted, how he found that, 
avoiding all-engulfing Charybdis, he had rushed into 
Seylla’s arms !—all that he had loved passing from 
him, and an immortal old age his miserable posses- 
sion; because “the gods themselves could not 
recall their gifts,” 

“‘And the strong Hours, indignant, worked their will, 

And beat him down, and marred, and wasted him; 





So “To die,” and “ Not to die ”—these would be ag 


Scylla and Charybdis, here, if the choice were ours, 
But the Dove of Promise and of Life-giving flies he. 
tween, and we may die, and yet die not, evading the 
horror Death, and the horror Death-in-life. 
“*To fall asleep’ is not to die, 
‘To be with Christ’ is better life.* 


Seylla and Charybdis—life is made up of these, 


CHARYBDIS, 
(From a Drawing by J. MacWhirter, R.A.) 


And, tho’ they could not end him, left him maimed, 
To dwell in presence of immortal Youth. 
Immortal age beside immortal Youth. 
And all he was in ashes.’ 
And so he prays-— 
“Let me go; take back thy gift: 
Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men, 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all?” 


And he talks wistfully — 


“Of happy men that have the power to die, 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead.” 


To deny ourselves—this is painful; to indulge our- 
selves—this is ruin. Let us, then, use the world, 
as not using it to the full, and in every doubtful 
case follow the leading of the Spirit of Christ. 

So we may pass from the contentions of the waves 
of this troublesome world, and, as we near the end of 
~ veynge, find “The now subsiding sea 

Lap round about our dark keel quietly.” 

And so pass on through stiller waters, to where 
the golden guerdon is ; and further on, to the ever: 
lasting calm of the haven where we would be 
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WHAT WE MAY BECOME. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF “ ECCE VERITAS,” “ A MINISTERING ANGEL,” 
** PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING,” ETC. 





HOMAS CARLYLE was once pre- 
sent when a conversation was 
started, between some friends, 
on the subject of evolution. 
Having quietly listened for a 
time, the Chelsea sage seized 
the opportunity of a pause 
to remark, with considerable 
solemnity and emphasis : 
“Gentlemen, you seem well 
pleased to trace your descent 
from a tadpole, and an ape, but 
I would say with David, * Lord, 
Thou hast made me buta little 
lower than the angels.’”” Man 
by nature is placed in a regal 
position in relation to created objects around him, and 
the distinctive characteristic—the crown of glory and 
honour which indicates and sustains that sovereignty 
—is his soul. That is the broad line of demarcation 
between man and all other animals, and that it is 
that entitles man to an exclusive place among terres- 
trial existences. “When man was moulded, earth 
and heaven were married ; a body from the one was 
espoused to a soul from the other.” 

But it is well for us to remember that, however high 
in the moral and mental scale we may be placed, it is 
possible for us to rise higher ; however wise, we may 
become wiser ; however good, there are yet superlative 
heights of goodness to be reached. We have not yet 
attained to the zenith of our possibilities. We need 
never bow abashed before physical coercions, for we 
can gallantly resist them if we cannot signally 
control them. We can govern ourselves and ap- 
propriate to ourselves such assistance as shall enable 
us to build up a pure, noble, and beautiful character. 
Aye! grandest, greatest, and best of all—we can know, 
love, commune with, and give pleasure to God! The 
Greek word for man, “anthropos,” signifies “the 
upward looking.” Such are we. By the erect carriage, 
the expressive countenance, the power to turn the eye 
upwards—which no brute possesses —and the power to 
sit in solemn judgment upon our own thoughts, 
words, and works, the Almighty has given us indica- 
tions of our dignity, destiny, and duty. 

We may become wealthy. We may accumulate gold 
and be esteemed rich. Beginning life with compara- 
tively nothing, or entering London with only the 
proverbial half-crown, it is possible, by assiduous 
attention to business, by the exercise of becoming 
caution, and by the adoption of high integrity, to 
attain a splendid fortune. Too many instances rush 
upon the memory to permit a doubt of this. But to 
become rich is a dangerous thing. , Johnson was right 
when, looking round on all David Garrick’s splendid 
possessions at Hampton Court, he said, “ These are the 
things which make a death-bed terrible.” Gold has 
grief as his chamberlain. Wealth and woe are twins. 


4 


Croesus suffers from the heartache. Adam Smith said, 
“A rich man is only a large distributor.” He forgot 
to add that in the distribution he is involved in end- 
less anxieties, jealousies, and bickerings. John Jacob 
Astor, who died possessed of some thirty millions 
sterling, said, “I know no peace by night or day.” 
Vanderbilt, with his twenty-five millions sterling, 
confessed, “Such wealth as mine is too heavy a burden 
for any man to bear. The weight of it is crushing 
me, and killing me. I have no pleasure in it, and no 
use for it.” Jay Gould, with his sixty millions 
sterling, was a miserable man, needing to be closely 
followed and guarded whithersoever he went. Let us 
remember the words of George Dawson : “ Who will be 
rich slowly may possibly be rich honestly ; but who 
would be rich quickly must always be rich at the 
expense of suffering pain and of losing honesty.” 
Couple therewith the saying of Charles Lamb, “If it 
takes a genius to make a large fortune, a still greater 
genius is necessary to spend it becomingly.” Should 
riches increase, let us not set our hearts upon them ; 
but use our wealth for the glory of God, and the good 
of men. 

We may become eminent. George III. is reported 
to have said, “ No British subject is by necessity ex- 
cluded from the peerage.” In full harmony with this 
assertion was the reproof he administered to a noble- 
man who, referring to a popular public speaker. 
lamented that the talented man was engaged in a 
mean trade. “ What signifies a man’s trade?” said 
the King. “A man of any honest trade may make 
himself respectable if he will.’ History has con- 
firmed the monarch’s remark a thousand times, and 
both Houses of Parliament to-day afford illustrations 
thereof. Some of the greatest and most honoured 
men who have ever occupied the pulpit, the tribune, 
the judicial bench, the ecclesiastical see, or the 
palatial chair, have risen from comparative obscurity, 
and fought their way upward by dogged perseverance. 
We have seen a slave become the world-wide and 
immortal teacher of moral wisdom. Such was AZsop, 
We have seen cobblers rise from their lasts to become 
professors of Oriental languages, and admirals in the 
navy. Such respectively were Dr. William Carey and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the latter of whom is honoured 
with a monument in Westminster Abbey. We have 
seen a shepherd lad attain the proud position of 
Scottish philosopher and world-famed astronomer. 
Such was James Ferguson. We have seen a humble 
labourer win the title of England’s greatest poet. 
Such was the case with Shakespeare. And we have 
seen scores of men from the middle and lower ranks 
become members of Parliament and peers of the 
realm. But it is well for us to remember that social 
position, greatness. is lamentably hollow in itself. 
Unless it be accompanied by goodness it is terribly 
mischievous. Climbing the tree of honour, there is 
the danger of hanging yourself on the branch of 
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dishonour. So let us not make eminence per sv the 
grand goal of our life. Especially let us never act upon 
the principle of which we heard a man once boast. 
Said he, “When I have made. up my mind to secure a 
certain object. I leap over every barrier to attain it.” 
If we cannot be great without leaping over the 
barriers of truth, honesty, sobriety, purity, and sin- 
cerity, then let us say farewell to greatness. and go 
on our way singing :— 
** Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’T is only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

Do not confound knowledge 
They are totally distinct. Knowledge 
sees ; wisdom seizes. Knowledge prescribes ; wisdom 
applies. Knowledge is a mass of materials ; wisdom 
is the profitable use of them. Knowledge accumulates 
facts; wisdom organises and vitalises those facts. 
Knowledge is another man’s thoughts ; wisdom is my 
own. Knowledge teaches me that chloroform may 
kill, and how it works the deadly end; wisdom teaches 
me to use it cautiously. Knowledge says that twenty 
shillings make a pound sterling ; wisdom says, Do not 
play ducks and drakes with your shillings. Acquire 
knowledge by all means, but let wisdom preside over 
aud utilise that knowledge. Stock your vessel well 
with all needful appliances ; have the full complement 
of hands on board, polish up this part of the 
machinery, and make taut that portion of the deck ; 
but, above all, see that there is wisdom at the helm. 


We may become wise. 
with wisdom. 


Consider what tool of information in the chest of 
knowledge is most adapted for the task you have to 
perform. Mentally digest what you read or hear. 
Robert Hall once said of a learned man of his day 
that he had “heaped so many books upon his brains 
that they could never move.” Let not that be true of 
us. Let careful thought accompany all our engage- 
ments. Then shall we be able to answer with the 
great artist, Opie, who being asked by an ambitious 
youth what he mixed his colours with, replied. “ With 
Thus may we become wise. 

We may become wealthy, eminent, and wise, but 


brains, sir.” 


there is a possibility yet. before us of a nobler order. 
We may become Christlike. We may become trays. 
formed in heart, sublimated in character, weaned 
from evil, and wedded to Jesus. <A sculptor of olden 
times, looking admiringly upon a huge block of 
marble, is said to have exclaimed, “ What a Godlike 
beauty thou hidest!” So, as we look upon the 
hundreds of men and women we from time to time 
meet, we cannot help thinking, What Christlike ex- 
cellences you are each capable of displaying. Within 
us each —it may be low down, because of accumulated 
habits of sin and ignorance—yet within us each there 
lie affections, emotions, powers that may raise us to 
heaven's knighthood. As beneath all our literature 
there lies the alphabet, so beneath all our way- 
wardness, weakness, and wickedness, there are con- 
stituents of a noble, pure, and blessed character, 
Those emotions, those aspirations, those powers of 
decision need only to be fully entrusted to the 
dominating and developing power of Christ—they 
need only to be lifted from the debasing level of the 
world and the flesh into the region of divine light, to 
make us “mates for kings,’ and centres of holy 
influence to all around. 

Then, readers, awake to the possibility before you. 
Unfading honours may be won. Glory-clad heights 
invite you. A great cloud of witnesses, on earth, in 
hell, and in heaven, watches your militant struggle. 
Marvellous powers are within you. Let it be seen 
that you are resolved, by Heaven's help, to play the 
man, and press toward the shining mark. Whilst 
others stoop to the stream, do you frequent the 
eternal fountain. Whilst others embrace the shadow, 
see to it that you grasp the substance. Whilst others 
are busy bees for earthly possessions, do not you be 
idle drones in regard to heavenly position. Whilst 
some make an earthly goal their God, do you make 
God your goal in everything. Let not the world be 
the meagre cabinet in which you lock up the jewels 
of the heart. Up! Set your treasure and your target 
in heaven. Aspire to be ever inspired by Divine love. 
Cling closely to and daily imitate Christ. Therein 
you will find your highest honour and your deepest joy. 
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MAJOR KENNEDY’S 
A STORY COMPLETE 
CHAPTER I. 

A BROKEN TEACUP. 

IMLA HOUSE, like many an- 
other residence with a high- 
sounding name, had nothing 
whatever to do with the 
place from which that name 
was derived. It was merely 
a creeper-grown cottage, with 
a bay-window on either side 
of the door, standing back 
from the main street of the 





village of Marston. in a large and untidy garden. The 
“Simla” signified that its occupant, Major Kennedy, 


GREAT INVENTION. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
had seen service in India; the “ House” indicated that 
his ideas and ambitions were much in advance of his 
very limited income. 

To Lucas Henderson, however, Simla House was 4 
palace, and the tiny drawing-room, with its pictures, 
and Indian curiosities, and jars of sweet-smelling 
flowers, was the throne-room of the princess, the queen 
of his heart, Grace Kennedy. Lucas was employed in 
some pottery works. He was a designer and pottery 
painter, and though only a struggling and poorly paid 
artist. was as full of ambition as Major Kennedy him 
self, and lived in a dreamland of enthusiasm and high 
hopes. There was this difference between the two: 
that while Lucas tried hard by patient labour and 
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gelf-de rial to work towards his goal, the Major's more 
brilliant imagination enabled him to consider him- 
self already the possessor of the handsome income 
that was presently to be derived from his yet un- 
launched enterprises. The Major’s way of looking at 
things was unknown to Lucas. He took it for granted 
that Simla House was the abode of wealth and pro- 
sper:ty, and that Grace was a young lady bred in the lap 
of luxury, to whom he could not venture to offer a home 
for many a long day. He did not guess how diffi- 
cult Grace often found it to meet the butcher’s bill, or 
that the artistic grey gown, which seemed specially 
designed to set off her fair face and red-gold hair, was 
made by her own clever fingers out of a remnant that 
cost sixpence-halfpenny a yard. 

The Major had come across Lucas as the young 
man was painting in one of the pretty bye-lanes of 
Marston, and. delighted to meet with an intelligent 
stranger, at once invited him to Simla House. 

“Tam not an artist by profession,” Lucas thought it 
only honest to explain; “I am only a designer at 
Parkman's Pottery Works. doing what I can with 
canvas and brushes during my holidays.” 

The Major waved his hand airily. 

“An artist,” he said, “is an artist, in whatever 
condition of life he may chance to be; and you, Mr. 
Henderson, are, I perceive, a true follower of art. I am 
not wholly ignorant of art myself; indeed, I have 
been considered a good judge. I shall be pleased and 
proud ’“—this with a certain patronising humility— 
“to offer you such hospitality as my little place can 
\fford. Come and have a cup of tea with us to-night, 
ifno other friends claim you.” 

“T have no friends at Marston,” said Lucas, and he 
packed up his palette and brushes, and went with 
Major Kennedy. 

Grace poured out the tea. She admired his sketches 
with a genuine admiration, made the more delightful 
to the young artist by the loveliness of the smiling 
face and the brightness of the long-lashed brown eyes. 
And she sang to him in a sweet soft voice. The ac- 
quaintances her father made in Marston—and he was 
a most hospitable soul—were not, as a rule, interesting 
or agreeable to Grace. Sometimes they were artisans 
from the neighbouring town, from whom the Major 
was sure that he would get the very information he 
needed for the perfecting of the great invention he 
had in his mind at that particular time. Sometimes 
they were speculators, who discovered the Major's 
weak point, and flattered him to the top of his bent, 
in the hope that his money would be invested in 
their own brilliant undertakings. 

The latter class was more obnoxious to Grace than 
the former, for she knew very well that her father was 
not so prudent and clear-sighted as he thought him- 
self; and one member of it was at present haunting 
Simla House. She was glad of Mr. Henderson’s visit to 
divert the Major’s mind. Perhaps she was glad of it 
for other reasons, but she did not confess to those quite 
so readily. Still, an artist was different from the 
Common run of men. and Lucas Henderson was a 
gentleman, in spite of his undiszuised poverty. 

One afternoon Henderson and Mr. Ryan both came 
to tea at Simla House, the one by invitation, the other 
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without any. Mr. Ryan was a sharp-eyed, business- 
like man, with fluent and sometimes ungrammatical 
speech. Lucas soon noted one peculiarity in him: his 
quick eyes were always fixed on an averted face, and 
hastily glanced aside when anyone looked straight at 
him. 

“T wonder what in the world he is doing here?” 
Lucas said to himself suspiciously. He distrusted 
the man instinctively. Then he caught Ryan’s gaze on 
Miss Kennedy's pretty profile, and was inclined to 
think him some moneyed parvenu, in search of a well- 
born bride whom his wealth might buy. The thought 
need not surely have concerned him, seeing that he 
was a stranger to the family ; but, as a matter of fact, 
it filled him with wrath and indignation. 

Grace quickly discerned the young man’s aversion 
to his fellow-guest, and she liked him the better for 
it. A mutual dislike ripens a friendship marvellously, 
especially when it can be expressed only by rapid 
glances. 

Mr. Ryan had little respect for art, unless it could be 
made a paying business, and procure a stylish house, 
with a magnificent studio. He did not, therefore, 
take much notice of the young man, but conversed 
chiefly with the Major, leaving Lucas to talk to 
Grace. 

During tea, however, it chanced that in handing a 
cup to Miss Kennedy, Ryan dropped the dainty bit of 
china, and it fell on the floor and was broken. He 
apologised for his awkwardness with clumsy pro- 
fuseness. 

* These little accidents will happen,” said the Major 
lightly, “until I have completed my invention for 
making unbreakable china. That will prevent agreat 
deal of domestic tribulation.” 

“Have you invented something of that kind? ” asked 
Lucas eagerly. “I have been trying experiment after 
experiment for years, but nothing has come of them 
yet. Iam hoping that some time, perhaps——” 

“Dear me, how very singular!” said the Major. 
“When you spoke of your work, I wondered whether 
such a project had ever entered ycur mind, though I 
did not for a moment suppose that it had. Yes, that 
is one of my schemes—one of many—for the good of 
my fellow-men. I have tried a few experiments my- 
self, but they are, I must own, an expensive amusement, 
and Iam nota Creesus. Don’t you find them expen- 
sive, Mr. Henderson ?” 

“Yes, they are,” Henderson admitted, colouring 
slightly. ‘ But, you see, I have only myself to think 
of, and I—I can save in many different ways. If I 
should ever be successful, it would repay me a hun- 
dred times over.” 

“Now. may I ask. as this is just our family circle, 
and nothing will, of course, go further, what means 
you have tried?” said Major Kennedy. “Oram I too 
great a stranger to be trusted with the secret!” 

* Oh, there is not much to tell,” said Lucas frankly. 
*T have not succeeded very far as yet.” 

“Tell us how you have worked, Major.” put in Mr. 
Ryan, watching Henderson at the same time. 

The Major at once began to dilate on his attempts 
and achievements. The talk was not very entertain- 
ing to Grace, who recollected them only too well. 
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Her father’s flights of fancy, and the costly manner in 
which he liked to indulge them, were so familiar to 
her, that she did not place much faith in his dreams 
of unbreakable pottery. Still, she listened this 
evening. Mr. Henderson was apparently interested, 
and as he knew all about such things, the idea must 
be of practical value. Lucas threw out a suggestion 
or two as the Major proceeded, and the Major received 
these with so much gratitude, that gradually he began 
to explain his own modus operandi. Grace now felt 
sure that the idea was not only practical, but un- 
usually brilliant and valuable. She entered into the 
subject with such confident expectation of the days 
when broken teacups should be unknown, that the 
young man, thus encouraged, went more deeply into 
the details of his scheme, while Major Kennedy com- 
mented, objected, admired, questioned in turns ; and 
Mr. Ryan said nothing, only listened. 

Mr. Henderson was the first to take leave, in spite 
of the dulness of his lodgings and the attractions of 
Simla House. Mr. Ryan usually outstayed his welcome, 
so far as Grace was concerned ; but to-night he had 
much to say in commendation of the departed guest, 
to which she listened attentively enough. He reserved, 
however, allusion to the china process until the Major 
sauntered with him down the garden path. 

“You may as well get that young fellow to tell you 
what he knows about the pottery business,” he said 
carelessly. “He has not the brains to develop his 
notions, but he cannot help gleaning something on the 
practical side of the matter in his every-day work, and 
that might help you in your own scheme.” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” answered the Major. 
to make him useful.” 

“There would be no harm done,” added Ryan, “if 
you quietly took a note or two of his process. Mind 
you, I don’t say it will be any good, but it can’t do 
any harm.” 

“Quite so,” said the Major again. 

So Henderson’s invitations to Simla House became 
more frequent, and his greeting from Major Kennedy 
more cordial. He disliked and suspected Ryan as 
much as ever, chieily with reference to Grace, but Mr. 
Ryan generally kept away at these times. Lucas was 
quite unjust in this particular suspicion; for Ryan 
gauged the Major’s income too accurately to desire any 
matrimonial connection with the Major’s daughter. 
And who could think evil of the hospitable Major, with 
his impossible inventions, his enthusiastic ignorance, 
and his friendly courtesy to a poor and unknown 
stranger? Nay, apart from that, who could think or 
care about unbreakable china when Grace smiled forth 
a welcome from her bright eyes, and as days went by 
added to the greeting a quick soft blush ? 

Mr. Ryan, with his customary acuteness, once ob- 
served that rising colour, and for a moment felt in- 
clined to denounce the young artist as an impostor and 
a pretender. but the next minute he smiled to himself. 

“Tf our plans are to come to anything,” he said to 
himself, “it won't do to have Mr. Lucas Henderson 
hanging about the place, with an eye on our proceed- 
ings; but he will be gone in a little while, and if I 
judge him rightly, no harm will be done before then. 
Once get the Major up to town, and the concern set 
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going, and he may do what he pleases. She won't look 
at him when she finds there are better fish to hook, and 
we shall bein a position to snap our fingers at any 
claims he may make.” 

He judged Lucas Henderson rightly ; Lucas did not 
dream of asking any definite promise from Grage 
while he had so little to offer her. But he did no} 
guess how deeply the thought of Grace Kennedy was 
rooted in the young man’s heart, nor how indelibly 
the brief acquaintance with the frank and enthusiastic 
artist had impressed itself on Grace. 

She walked with Lucas through the weedy garden, 
between the unpruned rose-bushes and the straggling 
stocks and wallflowers, when he came to bid them 
good-bye. 

“T hope your invention will be successful,” she said 
hesitatingly, as she gave him her hand at the gate. 

“Your good wishes ought to secure success,” he 
answered, his eyes bent on her with an eloquence 
which Mr. Ryan was probably unaware that eyes 
possessed. “I have become very ambitious lately. I 
have more longing to be rich and successful now than 
I had when I came to Marston, and I shall have more 
faith too, and a stronger motive-power in the future, 
if you will wish me God-speed.” 

She met his look for an instant, then her eyes fell. 

“Good-bye—God be with you,” she said gently. 

And Lucas walked away, full of great hopes, holding 
his head as high as though his coat were new, and his 
pockets full of gold, and his condition altogether the 
reverse, from a financial point of view, of what it 
actually was. A golden future was shining beyond a 
grey present, and irradiating the gloom. 

His parting words were still ringing sweetly in 
Grace's ears when, some six weeks later, Major Kennedy 
entered the parlour of Simla House with a radiant 
excited countenance, and addressed his daughter in a 
tone ten times more important and self-satisfied than 
usual, 

“Our fortune is made at last, Grace: made, I tell 
you! I have succeeded in one of those great schemes 
you have from time to time disbelieved in, my dear. 
You will acknowledge now that your old father is not 
such a fool as you thought him. A company with 
twenty-five thousand pounds capital will adopt my 
invention ; Ryan has got everything in order ; I shall 
be chief director; our profits will be enormous. I 
have given notice to the landlord, and the present 
will be your last summer in this poverty-stricken 
place. We shall remove at once to London.” 

“Father,” cried Grace, “are you serious? Surely 
not! This is what is going to happen some day, not 
what has happened?” 

“T tell you the thing is done, my child ; the inven- 
tion patented, the company floated, or about to be 
floated.” 

“ And Mr. Ryan is in it?” said Grace, with instinct- 
ive distrust. 

“And my valued friend Ryan is in it,” answered 
the Major. 

* And what is the invention, father?” 

“Oh, nothing that you would understand. Women’s 
minds cannot grasp these things. You shall know 
when all is further advanced. Doesn't do to trust 
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ladies with secrets. In the meantime, Grace. pack up, 
pack up; or sell off all that is in the house, if you 
like, and we will start afresh in London. You shall 
be a millionaire’s daughter yet !” 

CHAPTER II. 
ACCOUNTS, 


CROSS 
GRACE KENNEDY struggled in vain against the current 
She guessed intuitively what the successful 


of affairs. 
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invention was ; and indeed the Major, though he felt 
some little awkwardness in telling her about i*, had 
neither hope nor desire to keep the secret for ‘ong. 
The Unbreakable China was soon to be advertised in 
every newspaper, to be in everyone’s mouth and in 
everyone’s hands. The Company, under Mr. Ryan’s 
active superintendence, was formed with marvellous 
rapidity; some unsuccessful pottery-works were se- 
cured, together with the woxk-people, for what Mr. 
Ryan descrived as “a mere song.” 

One of the flaming circulars advertising the venture 
fell into Grace's hands. 
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“Father,” she said, looking straight into Major 
Kennedy's face, “this is Mr. Ryan’s doing. Is it 
quite honest?” 

“What is the girl talking about?” said the Major 
testily. “Is what honest, pray?” 

Grace replied with another question ; her eyes were 
still fixed on her father’s, though her colour rose a 
little. . 

“Ts not this Mr. Henderson’s invention ? ” 





“ Henderson? Nonsense! I got a few hints from him 
perhaps, simply on the practical details of ordinary 
pottery manufacture, but his scheme would have come 
to nothing without my ideas and my brain to perfect 
the whole. Ryan will tell you so.” 

“T would rather believe you than Mr. Ryan,” sad 
Grace. 

Nevertheless, the Major had, by constant reiteration 
of the assurance, and by listening to Ryan’s protesta- 
tions, persuaded himself that the invention was ab- 
solutely his own ; whereas Ryan knew perfectly that 
the Major's misty notions were utterly worthless until 
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put into practical form by the methods Lucas Hender- 
son had suggested. 

Grace could prove nothing, even for her own satis- 
faction. She had no definite knowledge by which to 
judge the question as to how far the experiments which 
Lucas had described were those which Mr. Ryan and 
her father had acted upon. Shc only knew that her 
father and Ryan had eagerly questioned Lucas, and 
that now they proclaimed the invention theirs, The 
patent was taken out in the Major’s name, the works 
were set going, and Lucas Henderson made no 
sign. 

The new home in London was on a far grander 
scale than Simla House. The old furniture, to which 
Grace had clung despite her father’s advice, looked 
mean and shabby in it, and was relegated to back 
apartments, while new and smart upholstery filled the 
showy rooms. It was not half so home-like as the dark 
little parlour, with its worn carpet and curtains, and 
the creeper peeping in at the window, at Marston. 
Grace had no friends in London, her old duties were 
gone, and her father was out all day. She could not 
guess how the rent, and the furniture, and a hundred 
other matters were going to be paid for ; and the Major 
only laughed and pooh-poohed her questions. 

“ You are like that girl in Dickens: what's her name? 
poor Little Dorrit,” he said. “You cannot accustom 
yourself to good-fortune.” 

The one link with the old life was Mr. Ryan, and 
Mr. Ryan seemed to have bezome the director de facto, 
not only of the Unbreakable China Company, but of 
the house in Vernon Square. Grace might protest 
against expenditure and shrink from going into society, 
which received her with cold shoulders and super- 
cilious looks, but Mr. Ryan’s dictum was that the 
money must be spent and the society cultivated. 

“Father, I would rather stay at home than go to 
Ebdon House to-morrow,” she urged oneday. ‘And I 
believe you would rather stay too, if only you would 
confess the truth. We don’t like crushes and crowds 
of strangers. and no one there will care whether they 
see us or not.” 

“Do be more sensible, Grace,” said the Major. “You 
must see a little society. It is only fair to you that 
we should go, whether I like it or not. Besides, will 
not Mr. Ducie be there? Didn't he tell you that he 
was going?” 

“That is another reason why I would rather not go. 
I would sooner not meet Mr. Ducie.” 

“Mr. Ducie has two thousand pounds a year and 
splendid prospects.” 

“That is not the way you used to value a man, 
father.” 

“And he is good-looking, well-connected, and all 
the rest of it. What can possibly be your objection 
to him, Grace?” 

Grace was silent. 

“Then, again, he may be a most useful man to us ; 
his name would be worth a great deal on our Board, 
and his money would be worth still more. It is 
desirable—necessary—that we should cultivate his 
friendship.” 

Still Grace said nothing. 

* And, Grace, my child,’ weat on the Major rest- 
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lessly, “ I have at times thought there must be come. 
thing more than friendship in his mind.” 

He looked’ sharply at his daughter, but Creal did 
not flinch from the inspection. 

* I hope not,” she said. “There will never be any- 
thing more on my side.” : 

“Never, Grace? But of course you say so now, 
Girls always say thas until a man proposes. Mr. 
Ducie is a gentleman of whom all the world speaks 
well, who will be able to give his wife everything a 
woman can want. And—and—we are very comfort- 
able now, my dear, and all seems going on very 
pleasantly ; but it may not last, I am getting to be 
an old man, my dear; I can’t live for ever. I should 
like to see my Gracie married and settled before I go,” 

* Father,” cried Grace, kneeling on the floor by his 
chair, and taking his hand, “don’t talk in that way! 
You do not want to leave me, do you? and, please God, 
you will be spared to me for many years yet.” 

* And there are other reasons, Grace,” went on the 
Major, clearing his throat, and preferring not to 
answer her directly. ‘We cannot tell how fortunc’s 
tide may turn. We must take it at the flood, Gracia: 
make hay while the sun shines. What is the use of a 
fine house,” he added jocularly, “if we do not go 
among fine people, and if I cannot secure a rich 
husband for my daughter? ” 

I do not want a rich husband, father. We neither 
of us care for the fine house or the fine people. Letus 
leave it, and go back to Marston. We were a great 
deal happier in those old times at Simla House than 
we are now.” 

Major Kennedy shook off her gentle hand angrily. 

‘You talk like a fool, Grace! It is a poor return 
for all the efforts made and the ambitions cherished 
for your sake to hear you whining after that wretched 
little hole at Marston.” 

*T am very sorry. I did not mean to be ungrateful,” 
said Grace. “Iam afraid I am not ambitious.” 

And then she remembered how Mr. Henderson had 
said that he was ambitious, and was made the more 
ambitious by his visit to Marston. She had admired 
his ambition. There must be several definitions of 
the word. 

The thought of Lucas Henderson always troubled 
Grace. She was miserably conscious that her father 
had not acted honourably towards him, however much 
or little he had positively gained from his information ; 
conscious, too, that he was the man of all the worldin 
whose eyes she would wish to stand well. What if he 
imagined that she had encouraged his visits in order 
that her father and Ryan might get this information 
about their pottery from him? Her cheeks flamed at 
the very thought. 

It chanced that she heard again of him that very 
night, although Mr. Ryan, who was the bearer of the 
news, did not intend it for her ears. He spoke in 
low tone, and Grace was playing the piano at the 
other end of the room. 

“T was at Parkman's the other day,” Ryan said. 
“T hear young Henderson is in a bad way.” 

“How so?” asked the Major quickly. 

“Tll,” answered Ryan laconically. “ Might have 
been flourishing if he had behaved sensibly. I mado 
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him a fair offer to throw in his luck with us, and if 
he chose to be saucy about it he is justly rewarded.” 
“You really did treat him fairly?” questioned the 
Major, with some anxiety. ‘“ He gave us a good deal 
of help, Ryan. I should not like to be unfair to the 


” 


lad. 
“Pooh! he was not much use; you always had 
exaggerated ideas on that point. I offered him a 
berth with us only to keep him quiet, and to prevent 
him from using anything he might have caught up 
from you.” 

Major Kennedy preferred to believe this statement. 
Grace, catching the tone of the speaker, did not find 
it easy to credit his assertions. 

“What is the matter with him?” asked the Major, 
after a pause. 

“J didn’t inquire particulars. He never looked up 
tomuch. It was pretty clear when he was at Marston 
that he had been playing pranks with his health in 
working at his experiments—half-starved himself, I 
should say. Anyhow, he is off work at present. 
and it is doubtful whether he will ever take to it 
again.” 

There was another little silence. 

“Ryan,” the Major then said hesitatingly, “ I don’t 
like to hear this. I don’t like it at all. We must 
give him a helping hand.” 

“If you do,” said Mr. Ryan sharply, “ you will find 
yourself in a very unpleasant position, let me tell you. 
Depend upon it, he would soon establish a claim and 
get up a grievance against us if we acknowledge any 
kind of indebtedness. My dear sir, he has no more 
right to help from us than any one of his fellow- 
workmen have. I'll see that he comes to no real 
harm.” 

Major Kennedy made the discovery that his 
daughter was not playing. He disliked talking of 
Henderson in her hearing, though he gave himself no 
reason for the fact. He would decidedly prefer that 
she should not hear this latest piece of intelligence. 
So he changed the subject, and Lucas was mentioned 
no more until Mr. Ryan stood with his host in the 
large portico, and was taking his leave. 

“How about Ducie ? Seen him lately?” said Ryan. 

“T expect to see him to-morrow night. You don’t 
think he is likely to draw back, do you?” 

“No, no; I was not thinking of that just then. 
Perhaps it would be as well if he did. If I were you, 
I would rather see him my daughter's husband than 
one of the Unbreakable China Company.” 

“ You do not mean——” began the Major, aghast. 

“Never mind what I mean. I am not in the habit 
of telling people. We are going on splendidly, but 
there is a certain risk in all these things, and for all I 
know, Mr. Ducie, and Henderson too, are as well out 
of the concern. And look here, Kennedy : I used to 
fancy Henderson gave help so readily because he was 
not thinking what he was doing. He did not come to 
Simla House to see you or me. Good-night.” 

Major Kennedy went back into the drawing-room 
with a troubled mind. He found Grace waiting for 
him there. 

* Father.” she said—and her face was pale, and her 
voice trembled a little—‘“ I heard what Mr. Ryan said 
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about Mr. Henderson. He is ill, and he is poor. 
Don’t you think we ought to help him?” 

“Pray, why ought we to help him?” demanded the 
Major. Mr. Ryan's last suggestion had taken away 
the remnant of his sympathy with Lucas. That a 
penniless scamp of an artist should dare to dream of 
Grace Kennedy, made him more dangerous than even 
his vague claims on the Unbreakable China Company ; 
especially now that Mr. Ducie, with his £2,000 a year, 
was showing Grace unmistakable attentions. “ Why 
ought we to help him, I should like to know?” 

Her answer was plainly enough to be read in her 
eyes ; the Major did not give her the chance to put it 
into words. 

“My dear girl, he has no more claim upon us than 
any of his fellow-workmen have. I cannot see that a 
few weeks’ acquaintance, with the hospitality all on 
one side, makes us responsible for him. And as for 
his poverty, I have always heard that Parkmans treat 
their people very well. If we made a fuss over him, it 
might be supposed he had some grievance against us.” 

Grace recognised Mr. Ryan’s arguments, and was 
silent. 

Her father was continually repeating Ryan’s senti- 
ments now, and when he entrenched himself behind 
Mr. Ryan’s logic, there was no getting at his heart. 

The next night Major Kennedy and his daughter 
went to Ebdon House, where Grace was welcomed 
with considerable empressement by Mr. Ducie. Her 
Marston neighbours would scarcely have known quiet 
Miss Kennedy, with her home-made gowns and her 
ready smiles, in this fashionably attired young lady ; 
and they would have noticed that her smiles were less 
frequent and less spontaneous than of old—-that the 
fair face was paler, and the brown eyes were troubled. 

Her father watched her nervously. Ryan’s words 
followed and worried him. Ryan had always been so- 
certain of success, that any shadow of doubt on his 
part seemed momentous. It was Ryan who had 
persuaded him to come up tv London, and to adopt a 
style of living far beyond that which his present 
income warranted. He did not choose to remember 
how very little persuasion he had required. And now 
Ryan hinted— vaguely, but unmistakably—of failure. 
And failure meant bankruptcy and disgrace. The 
Major was ready, if things went wrong, to throw the 
whole blame on Ryan in order to exculpate himself ; 
whereas Ryan had but humoured the Major's love for 
show and ostentation. Nevertheless, Mr. Ryan had 
been perfectly willing to do so, and had regarded it 
as the wisest course. It would be a good advertise- 
ment for the company ; and Mr. Ryan believed in this 
particular company no less than he had believed in 
many other companies which he had helped to float ; 
and if it failed, Miss Kennedy might thank the 
Unbreakable China for the chance her London life 
had given her of securing an eligible husband. The 
Bankruptcy Court had no terrors for Mr. Ryan. 

The reason for Grace's sad face was wholly apart 
from the cause of the Major's uneasiness. She had 
been compelled to accept blindly the change in her 
father's means and position, and she had ceased to 
perplex herself about it. She was sick at heart of it 
all: weary of empty compliments, careless chatter, 
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wronged by her father; out of filial love and duty, her trouble, it seemed peacefully to steal into her 
Grace tried to check that suspicion, but it haunted heart once more. 
and tortured her every hour of the day. She, it The next day she bethought herself of one thing at 
might be, was living on the fruit of those studies to least that she could do, since he was poor and she was 
which he had sacrificed his health and strength. Her rich. Her dresses cost more singly than she had paid 
life was one of luxury and ease ; he was ill and poor. for a dozen at Marston; but her old studies in 
And she loved him, and once he had loved her. economy had taught her to save out of the generous 
he pearls about her neck seemed to strangle her, allowance handed over to her by the Major. With 
the warm seented air to stifle her. When she was trembling hands she placed two ten-pound notes in an 
home again and in her own room, she took off her envelope, and addressed it to Mr. Henderson, care of 
handsome and expensive dress with a sense of relief, Messrs. Parkman, who would surely forward it to his 
and sat loag in the dark, thinking sadly of all that lodgings. Then she went out, and posted the missive 
had happened since Mr. Ryan broke the little teacup in the red pillar-box which stood at the corner of the 
in theyshabby parlour of Simla House. square, 
Must it be for her, as for many another woman, to 
fret and struggle helplessly and hopelessly against CHAPTER III. 
the tide? Yet there was one refuge as sure, one help LIQUIDATION. H 
as near at hand for her as for the strongest man: a TIME passed on, and the Unbreakable China in 
Refuge and a Strength which would be perfected in Company's works were still going. There was no Ww 
her weakness. Perhaps it was more the desperate apparent alteration in the life of the inmates of No. M 
need for some friend in her trouble than absolute 24, Vernon Square. The long days brought Grace no : 
confidence in that Friend's love. which drove Grace to further news of Lucas Henderson; neither did they t 
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pring her greater happiness in her new and grander 
home, nor friends half so dear as those left behind in 
Marston. At times the silence and the loneliness 
were almost intolerable; helpless ignorance and in- 
action seemed worse to bear than possible sorrow 
would be. She could only strive to trust that in 
some way things were working together for good, 
and that some time she would understand the mean- 
ing of it all. 

She was much alone, the Major being constantly “in 
the City.” When he came home he was frequently 
tired and irritable. The jaunty good-humour which. 
with all his failings of bombast and extravagance, 
had characterised him of yore, had disappeared, and 
his face was assuming a permanently gloomy and 
harassed expression. He resented with short words 
and impatient manner all Grace’s loving attempts to 
divine the cause for this change. Grace attributed 
his irritability to the cares of a business to which he 
was wholly unaccustomed, and his coldness to her 
early remonstrances against the treatment of Lucas 
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when one day in the spring, when she was alone in 
the small morning-room, where the old chairs from 
the Simla House parlour were safe from the eyes cf 
fashionable callers, a servant entered and announced 
his name. 

“A gentleman to see you, maam—Mr. Lucas 
Henderson,” 

She started up, hardly believing her ears. There 
was no time to think or to wonder what this visit 
could mean, no time to do more than feel her heart 
throb and the blood rush to her face. He had 
followed the servant, and already he stood in the 
room with outstretched hand—the same, yet not the 
same, Lucas Henderson from whom she had parted by 
the wicket-gate. Not the same, for dress and bearing 
proclaimed that some change had come over the poor 
and ambitious young china painter; the same, for 
the smile in his clear grey eyes was surely a reflex of 
that which shone there when Grace's hand last lay 
in his. 

Grace said some conventional words of welcome. she 





“*T knew all,’ Lucas said quietly.”—p. 870. 


Henderson, or her want of interest in the great 
invention, She knew too thas he was displeased 
with her for having discouraged the attentions of 
Mr, Ducie. 

She had well-nigh given up the hope of seeing 
Lucas again, or even of hearing anything about him, 





knew not what. He answered with a partial explana- 
tion of his presence. 

“I was in London,” he said, “I thought I might 
venture to call upon you. I hoped you perhaps would 
still remember me.” 

Remember him! had she not good reason to 
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remember, cvyen lad she not wished to cherish the 
memory? Her colour deepened. At the first moment 
her only feeling had been one of joy, but now her 
eyes sought the ground. Had he come as her friend, 
or in anger and indignation? 

“It is very kind of you to come,” was all she could 
say. 

He might have misunderstood the suddenly cold 
and reserved tone, but happily his insight was too 
keen, and he guessed, knowing what he did of her and 
of the Major, something of the thought that had 
come into her mind. 

Half an hour later her hands were clasped in his, 
and he was telling her how the love, plighted by one 
look from earnest eyes at Marston, had endured and 
ripened. 

“ You have been before me, the star of my life, ever 
since that day,” he said. The night has been dark 
enough, Grace. I had a long illness, which laid me 
aside from work for weeks; I had no money, and I 
used to lie and wonder what would become of me 
until I nearly drove myself into brain-fever, But 
help came ina marvellous manner from an unknown 
friend, and with that the tide seemed to turn. A 
little while afterwards a royal visitor came to 
Parkmans’ place, and admired some work that I had 
done, and ordered a splendid vase to be painted by 
the same hand, as a wedding gift to a royal bride. 
When this was known, there was a sudden demand for 
everything I designed ; Parkmans raised my salary, 
and gave me the highest class of work to do. I am 
still working for them, although this spring two of 
my pictures have been accepted and hung in the 
Royal Academy; one of them is a Marston scene, 
painted well, because you admired the sketch. I am 
not a rich man, Grace ; I cannot offer you a home like 
this 

‘I do not want to be rich,” sa‘d Grace, half sob- 
bing. “I cannot bear living in this house ; I cannot 
bear myself when I think——- Oh! can you forgive 
us? Can you say that we have done you no wrong? 
Tell me the truth,” she pleaded. 

He answered frankly. 

“T did not wish to speak about that. And if you 
imagine you owe me anything, Grace, you more than 
paid the debt by that twenty pounds !” 

He had recognised, he told her, the writing on the 
envelope. It was an assurance to him that she 
thought of him still, and he could scarcely bring him- 
self to part with the scraps of precious paper, because 
they had come from ker hand. 

“T have carried the envelope about with me ever 
since,” he said. “It has been my talisman.” 

When Major Kennedy came home that evening, he 
took no heed of Grace's happy shining eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks; and she was suddenly overwhelmed, in 
the midst of her new happiness, by noticing how 
much he had altered in the past twelve months. 
The last traces of the old bunhemic, the airy self- 
confidence, had deserted him. His figure was 
shrunken, his eye dull, his face haggard. 

He spoke hardly a word until dinner was over. and 





he had been sitting for an hour in his arm-chair in the 
drawing-room, making a pretence of reading an even. 
ing paper. -It was the Major who spoke first. He had 
news for Grace, and while she was pondering how 
best to plead her cause his news came upon her like a 
thunderbolt. 

“You had better put up the things in this hotse 
you most need,” he said suddenly. *“I don’t know 
what is left for us but a smaller and shabbier Simla— 
if the creditors allow us so much as that! We were 
fools to leave it. Ryan has cheated us and bolted; 
the China is a hopeless failure, and will never be any. 
thing else; the Company must be wound up, and all 
we have, unless we can save beggarly necessities out 
of a wreck, must go to pay what little they will of 
our debts.” 

For a moment Grace could utter no word in 
answer. 

“Failed! sold up! Father, it cannot be true! 
Mr. Ryan gone! Why didn’t you tell me before? 
How you must have suffered !” 

The Major found it difficult to bear the touch of 
Grace’s soft hand on his, and the flood of loving 
sympathy that came from her lips and gentle tear- 
filled eyes; but he did not reject them angrily. as in 
former days. 

“It is not for myself, Grace, I care,” he said, witha 
groan—and he was very much in earnest in his pro- 
testations—* but you. What is to become of you? 

“You will see me happy, father,” answered Grace 
softly—* far happier than I could have been as Mr. 
Ducie’s wife. Father, a wonderful thing has hap- 
pered. Mr. Henderson has been here, and he—he has 
asked me to marry him.” 

It was now the Major’s turn to be taken aback. 
His conscience smote him sharply with respect to 
Lucas Henderson, but his faith in mankind would not 
allow him to accept the tidings with any confidence. 

“ Aye,” he said bitterly ; “he thinks you are a rich 
man’s heiress, Grace : that we have experimented with 
his brains, and he kas a right to the result. He will 
not be in a hurry to marry a bankrupt’s daughter 
Lucas Herderscen, of all men, will be glad to pay back 
the treatment ke got from us.” 

But Grace could trust her lover. She did not doubt 
what his reply would be when, in her father’s 
presence next day, she told him what had happened, 
and offered him his liberty. Neither she nor Major 
Kennedy, however, had guessed the real truth. 

“TIT knew all,” Lucas said quietly. “I heard that 
the Company was insolvent, or I do not know whether 
I should have dared to ask you to be my wife ; and I 
took advantage of your ignorance to test you, Grace. 
You will have to forgive me that one shadow of 
doubt. I had no right to think you would come to 
me, poor or rich.” 

The invention of unbreakable china remains for 
some genius of the future to perfect. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson are quite happily indifferent to the fact, 
and Major Kennedy is at present deeply interested in 
devising a marvellous new mechanical toy for his 
eldest grandson. 

. LINDA GARDINER. 
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THEIR GLADNESSES, 


ual beauty of Raffaelle’s 

Madonnas, but it requires 

a deeper and more prac- 
tised, all-embracing. loving, 
simple spirituality, to see the 
same beauty in the face of a 
worn-out, painful peasant 
woman haggling about the 
price of cottons.” 
_ These iines are Canon 

Kingsley’s, and it is only 
when we stumble across some 
such wise words as these, 
that we realise, the majority 
of us, how blindly we pass 
through this beautiful world 
of ours. We are busy and 
hard-pressed ; the struggle 
for existence in its various 
grades is so keen ; our hands 
and brains are so full, that 
even the more cultured and 
sensitive amongst us too 
often embody in our own 
a persons Isaiah’s vivid sketch 
“Sturdy Jim.”—p. 874. of those who having ears 

still heard not, and whose 
eyes brought them no sight. 

The country, with its manifold glories of sight and 
sound, is deserted at the loveliest time of the year for 
a densely packed city: even the sunshine, health- 
giving and exquisite, is often shrouded out of our 
homes by a pettifogging notion of preserving carpets 
and the like which its radiancy might dim. And so 
we slide from bad to worse, until we actually stand 
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in need, we English, of some explanatory tongue to 
point its worth to us should a famous picture chance 
to be suddenly placed in our midst, or a notable book 
appear that we are too rushed or too idle to peruse for 
ourselves. 

And nowhere is this gradual dulling of our 
senses so painfully apparent as in regard to the child- 
ren. Not the darlings of our own nurseries, of course 
—they are privileged—but the children of the poor, in 
the streets, the hospitals, the workhouses, the orphan- 
ages, the children of those other mothers who are less 
bountifully blessed than are we, how much do we 
care for them? Very little. “Dirty little things!” 
we say contemptuously of some happy grubby little 
mortals engaged in that fascinating occupation of 
manufacturing mud pies, and we see nothing of the 
picturesqueness and grace of their attitudes, hear 
nothing of the quaint childish talk, or of the flashes 
of generosity or wit the work evokes. Consequently 
the children are not enriched as they might have 
been by some momentary kindliness ; and we—we are 
far, far poorer from having gleaned nothing from the 
beauty which lay there under our eyes. 

There is an old legend which has come to us through 
the ages, which best illustrates this truth— 

“Long long ago. they say, in the city of Jerusalem, 
was gathered an idle crowd round the body of a dead 
dog, which lay there on the stones. And a Man with 
a sad and steadfast face, who was passing through the 
market-place with His friends, paused with them a 
moment to listen to the comments of the idlers. 

**A brute indeed! A mercy it was killed,’ said one. 

“+ What a torn and mangy skin!’ said another. 

‘“-* Hideous! Look at its claws! And its fac>, how 
wolfish.” 

“Thus said they all, until one voice dissented. 
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“*Pearls are not whiter than its teeth, said He Who 
was passing. 

* And then the crowd turned to gaze on Him, and 
saw that it was Jesus of Nazareth, Who could find 
good even in a dead dog.” 

To a genuine child-lover one of childhood’s greatest 
charms is the easiness with which it is satisfied, and 
this charm is felt most potently, I think, by women, 
upon whom devolves the responsibility of keeping a 
home-life together, 

One, perhaps, practically gives up her whole time to 
the endeavour to satisfy some one man or woman ; yet 
plan and devise as she may, trouble is sure to come to 
the dear one she is sheltering; things go wrong, 
ambitions remain unattained. But with a child it is 
different. ‘ All that I want in the whole wide world 
is one halfpenny,” quoth a tiny mite the other day, 
who purposed and who eventually succeeded in buying 
a birthday gift for a little companion with that nov 
over-exorbitant sum. And the woman to whom she 
spoke, worn-out by demands thcre was no appeasing, 
felt an intense gratitude for the modesty of the want. 

Is not this a beauty to be rejoiced over, that they 
can be made glad at so small a cost? For oh! the 
gladnesses of the children! They are around us, 
they are everywhere, hiding up the squalor of the 
life which is their heritage, and to which the coming 
years will bring them, a3 the fresh young ivy hides 
and beautifies a gnarled tree-trunk. The world is full 
of music so long as the children laugh, and of sun- 
shine so long as they are content to play ; and of such 
music and of such sunshine, thank God, there is a 
plenitude. Go out into the streets of the city, and 
there, even amongst the very poor, you will find the 
little ones dancing as gaily to the strains of a barrel- 
organ, as ever do our own babies in the nurseries at 
home. Their hair may be matted, and their feet 
bare, but their enjoyment is as thorough as if they 
danced on velvet instead of on flagstones, and their 
motions are as graceful. Sometimes, of course, their 
gaiety is less spontaneous, but even then it exists, 
and but little will call it forth, 

For instance. A short time ago I went over an 
orphanage, and found it, as are most institutions of 
the sort. excellently managed and well arranged. 





The rooms were large and airy, the cosy cots were 
pictures of comfort. and in the class-room the 
children, round-cheeked 
and rosy, bore uncon- 
scious testimony to the 
care with which they 
were tended. A friend 
who was with me, 
straightway went into 
cestasies over the rows 
of white-pinafored silent 
little maids with hands 
folded primly before 
them, and faces, wearing 
a uniformly stolid ex- 
pression, turned politely 
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in our direction. But 
I did not join in her 
raptures. There was 


something unnatural in 
those two hundred child- 
ren all so silent and 
quiet : and recalling 
two laughing urchins 
sailing orange-peel in 
the gutters outside the 
orphanage walls, I told 
myself that (as Char- 
lotte Bronté used to 
say from personal “She hasa trick of gathering 
experience) cleanliness up the baby sister."--p. 873. 





and well-being do not 

wholly make up for the absence of jollity from a 
child’s life, and that I would come by myself another 
day, and try to “get at them” more. 

I went another Cay, and found myself forestalled 
by another visitor, who had evidently “ got at them” 
completely. 

She had organised an orange race, and now she was 
standing at one end of the long playground, tossing 
the golden fruit in the sunlight. At the other end 
stood a selected twelve, all about the same age and 
height, and the rest of the children formed a long 
double lane on both sides. The signal was given, and 
the children were off ; but, alas! for the clearness of 


si “On the yellow sands.”—p. 874. 
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her explanations—or was it that their comrades grew 
too “incited,” as a certain wee boy says, to await 
their turn? Be that as it may, the whole two 
hundred turned simultaneously and ran at her, with 
that gleeful hali-cry, half-crow of delight, which is 
the especial sign of babydom. On they came, a 
sudden onslaught of embodied happiness, their eyes 
shining like stars, their mouths wide with smiles, 
their little arms outstretched as if to grasp at the 
coveted prize. And then what laughter and what 
merriment over the fresh explanations, as the race 
was started anew! What charming side-lights of 
future woman-nature the children unwittingly gave 
of themselves! Many there were of the elder ones who 
purposely lagged behind to let some little favourite 
win; and one blue-eyed baby of four, who was on the 
point of resenting being thrown down in the méléz 
and trodden upon, was comforted at once when she 
found her assailant was her sister. “Oh, ‘tourse, if 
it was Sissy who jumped on my head!” she said, as if 
it were quite in the order of things that she should 
in such a case be a willing sacrifice. 

I thought of the wooden little figures of the week 
before compared with the life and cheeriness of the 
scene before me; and then I turned to gaze on the 
crape-clad woman, who, at the cost of under five 
shillings (so I was subsequently told), could bring 
such pleasure to so many, and for a whole spring 
afternoon. Her white face had grown rosy red with 
ae reflection of the gladness around her— 


“.... A child's kiss 
Sct on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad”— 


and it was easy to see how much of her burden, 
whatever that may have been, had for the time 
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slipped from her. I left 
her with almost a feeling 
of envy. 

As to the absolute phy- 
sical beauty of childhood 
in lowly places, one must 
seek for it more in the 
country than in the town. 
In cities, there is neither 
space, air, nor cleanliness, 
as a rule, to bring them, 
when free, to animal 
perfection; and when 
caged in workhouses or 
schools, unless there be 
some special interposition 
from the outside world, 
as In the instance above 
cited, the children have 
a mother-longing, un- 
satisfied look in their eyes 
which is pitiful to wit- 
Less, 

But in the villages the 
conditions of child-life 
are wholly changed. Air 

Rha = they have of the purest ; 

space, as far as their spark- 

ling eyes can travel, over 
the woodlands and long vreen stretches of pasture, or 
up and up to the golden ball in God's blue heaven ; 
and cleanliness. such as is not only the outcome of 
popular predilection, but from an innate country love 
of paddling in brooks and running bare-foot in the 
sweet fresh grass. 

Something too, to England-loving minds at least, is 
added to the simply artistic pleasure of surveying 
their straight, well-formed limbs, and handsome faces, 
in the knowledge that it is amongst our peasantry, 
and amongst our peasantry solely, that the purely 
English type survives. These are the bone and muscle 
cf England: it is these who, brain-directed, have 
made our England what she is— 

‘* This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world !” 


As I write, a host of little friends on the Norfolk 
coast come pushing themselves into my pages, with 
round flaxen heads and widely set blue eyes. Their 
parents. fisher-folk for the most part, or if not fishers. 
then tillers of the soil, have been Norfolk born and 
bred, back and back farther than any crabbed page 
from the family Bibles can record. The flash of the 
sunlit sea is in their honest eyes, which hold, too, the 
sea’s own sapphire transparency ; something of the 
melodious song of the waves is in their soft murmur- 
ous voices ; their very phrases sound old-world and of 
Shakespeare's time. 

There is one little maid, the eldest of five, and her- 
self but a seven years’ child, whom I am prond to 
count amongst my friends, for in her own small per- 
son she unites all those lovable and sterling qualities 
which promise a glorious womanhood. She has a 
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trick of gathering up the baby sister in her dimpled 
arms with just the tiniest possible stagger backwards 
which is necessary to preserve her balance, in a way 
which were enough to witch the tears from the most 
fretful infant alive. ‘As mother, she du,” Edith 
says, with a finely modest determination to “render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s” whenever her 
nursing powers are commended ; and it is this desire 
to enact the part of mother to her younger brothers 
and sisters which assuredly governs the whole of her 
little life. One sees her, pink-frocked and sun- 
bonneted, surrounded by her little brood on the 
yellow sands in the morning ; later in the day initiat- 
ing them into the mysteries of daisy-chain making in 
the meadows: and after sundown, if one passes the 
cottage home, it is to catch the part-crooned, part-sung 
cadences of the evening hymn. and to know that the 
child is sitting rocking the cradle. while up-stairs the 
mother is putting the elder youngsters to bed. “ Fresh 
air and good intent will make anyone beautiful,” it 
has been wisely said, and it is certainly exemplified in 
this little Cromer maiden. 

But why should Edith be particularised, when on 
every hand there seem scores more of them, every 
whit as dear as she, and as pretty? Sturdy Jim, who 
refuses to bare his head, but stands with sunburnt 
hands thrust deep into his pockets for fear he should 
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SHORT 
‘ NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
“WE MUST NOT BE 
BEATEN.” 
& IT’ Waterloo one 
regiment was 





hard pressed, 
and suffered es- 
pecially from the 
enemy’s fire. See- 
ing this, Welling- 
ton rode up, and 
called out, “Stand 
firm, Ninety- fifth. 
We must not be 
beaten. What 
would they say 
Let us think of this appeal when we 
are on the point of yielding ground and giving up 
courage in our fight with sin and misery. If our 
early philanthropists had given up the battle, what 
would we now in England be feeling, thinking, and 


saying ? 


in England ?” 


HELPERS. 

There is a common saying that “where there ’s 
a will there’s a way,” and this is often proved true 
in the matter of giving help. If we cannot give it 
in one way, we often can in another. Sometimes a 


be suspected of looking for. largesse—yes, largesse: the 
old word still survives—from a stranger; Hildran (so 
pronounced in defiance of the Hilda Anne of her 
baptism), who, still too young to be more than 
generous, womanfully refuses to be less so, and who 
holds out her pretty nosegay of field-daisies which 
is all she has to offer the passer-by. They are scraps 
of beauty, these children, every one of them; and so 
are the Wills, and Susannahs, and Judiths—Shake- 
speare names over again—whom one woos and loves 
and grows enthusiastic about farther west, in the 
exquisite Warwickshire lanes. So they are in Devon, 
and in Bedfordshire. I can write but of what I 
know, but so they are, too, I doubt not, in every little 
cluster of homesteads which calls itself a village, 
amidst the garden-lands of England. 

Victor Hugo said once that not even upon his 
bitterest enemy would he wish so dire a curse as a 
lack of childhood in his home. For my part, not 
having bitter enemies, nor, to tell the truth, troubling 
much about other people’s, I would wish rather that 
no such curse may fall upon me personally as that the 
children’s laughter may ever assail wilfully-deafened 
ears. Their gladnesses are the happiest things of all 
God's earth ; and such of them as we may not perhaps 
be allowed to share, we may at least be thankful to 
look upon. MABEL E. Worton. 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


little thought is all that is required to show us how. 
There was once a poor crippled sparrow which fell 
to the ground, and fluttered about here and there 
in vain attempts to get at a place of safety. 
of its mates gathered round it, and seemed eager to 
help it, but apparently did not know what to do. 
Their chirping drew together a good many of the 
sparrow tribe. One seemed to think that one thing 
ought to be done, and one another. Some tried to 
lift the helpless bird by catching its wings in their 
beaks. At last two of the birds flew away, but 
soon came back with a twig six or seven inches 
long, and an eighth of an inch thick. This was 
dropped before the poor little cripple, and each end 
was picked up by a sparrow, and held so that the 
lame bird was able to catch the twig in its beak. 
Then the crippled bird with the aid of the other 
two flew off, till they came to a wall covered 
with ivy, where it had its home. After which 
there seemed to be a general rejoicing amongst the 
whole flock. There are many little bits of stick 
lying about here and there through life, odds and 
ends, of no value to anyone, which we may, if only 
we have a little thought, turn to use and to some- 
The lesson of the, sparrows is this— 
Let us think what we can do, and then go and do it. 


Some 


one’s help. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


THE LATE REV. R. W. McALL, D.D., F.LS. 

It is often very interesting to observe how the 
Lord prepares His workmen for any special work, 
as well as the work for the workman. This was 
remarkably so with the honoured founder and 
president of the mission to the working classes of 


France, now with God. The son of an eminent 
Nonconformist Minister, although from an early 


age he had shown signs of piety, and his father 
wished him to follow in his steps, he was at 
first reluctant to do so, and chose architecture as 
his profession. But deeper impressions were made 
upon his heart, which 
led to his ordination as 
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in other quarters, with like suecess. Great caution 
was needed in starting such a work. Both polities 
and controversy had to be carefully avoided. So 
wisely and yet boldly did the evangelist act, that 
the authorities from the first generally gave his 
efforts their hearty support, as tending to the moral 
elevation of the people. The society for the “En- 
couragement du bien” afterwards awarded him a 
medal, and not long since he was made “ Chevalier” 
of the “Légion d’Honneur,” on account of his 
valuable public services. But what he valued far 
more was the knowledge that so many of the 
vicious and ignorant 
were being led to the 





an Independent minis- 
ter at Sunderland, and 
afterwards at Hadleigh. 
In the latter town he 
laboured for some time 
earnestly and success- 
fully. There he might 
have remained in com- 
parative obscurity, if 
he had not at the age 
of fifty been called to a 
much wider and more 
important sphere in 
Paris. He and Mrs, 
MeAll, going there for 
a short holiday in 1871, 
just after the war and 
the Commune, strolled 
through Belleville, dis- 
tributing tracts and 
speaking kind words 
to the people, as far as 
Then 
the singular 
the 
seen 


they were able. 
cecurred 
conversation with 
ourr.er', 
again, who bade him 


never 


THE LATE R 


“Come and teach him 
and the thousands like 
him, who were thirsting for a religion of freedom and 
earnestness,” This appeal touched them very deeply, 
and seeming to them as real as that heard in vision 
by St. Paul at Troas, induced them to transfer tLei¢ 
home and labours to Paris. At their own charges 
they took up their abode in what was then the 
headquarters of the Communists. | A_ brother 
ininister, afterwards an ardent supporter of tlhe 
mission, said at the time to a friend, “I fear tle 
good man has missed his way ;” but the event 
proved that “‘he being in the way, the Lord led 
him.” A small shop was hired and simply fur- 
The score of curious list- 
eners soon increased to a hundred. The Scripture 
readings, the prayers and hymns, with plain, earnest 
addresses, were all so strange to the French that 
they flocked to hear them, and many were deeply 
impressed, Similar meetings were soon established 


nished as a mission-hall. 





EV. 
(From a Photograph by Eug. Pirvon, 23, Rue Royale, Paris.) 


feet of the Saviour. At 
length, in his seventy- 
second year, amidst a 
large assemblage of 
mourners of various 
nationalities and sec- 
tions of the Church, 
whom he had united 
in one common work 
for Christ, on May 
15th last he was laid 
to his rest. 


TWENTY YEARS 
AFTER. 

Growth is always a 
sign of life, though it 
may be gradual and 
So the history 
of this work has been 
marked by steady pro- 


slow. 


gress and extensive 
development. At the 


beginning of last year 
the twentieth — birth- 
day of the mission and 
the seventieth of its 
founder were  cele- 
brated together with 
great thankfulness and joy by two very numerous 
assemblies of workers and friends. In the first, a 
meeting of the workers, held in the hall of the 
Rue Royale, many of the leading pastors of Paris 
took part. A pocket-book containing £190 was 
presented to Dr. McAll, and other suitable gifts to 
On the second occasion the 
church of the Oratoire was crowded in every part 
by the regular attendants of the various halls. A 
timepiece, with a statuette of “ Luther singing for 


DR. McALL. 


his wife. spacious 


his daily bread,” was the offering of the grateful 
poor, purchased with their sous, as well as an 
five thousand three hundred 
signatures and letters from representatives of the 
hundred and thirty-six halls, of which twenty-seven 
are in Paris and its densely crowded environs, and 
the rest in the provincial towns of France, or further 
away in Corsica, Algeria, or Tunis, 


album containing 
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“A calm, beautiful summer evening.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE WORK. 

“God,” it has been said, “often buries His work- 
men, but continues His work.” So it will assuredly 
be with this mission. It has been conducted on 
such Scriptural lines, organised with so much 
wisdom, and is the fruit of so” much faith and 
prayer, that we cannot doubt that it has a vet 
brighter future before it. The only bar to its 
extension is the want of funds. The committee 
are resolved to carry it on, according to the prin- 
ciples of prudence and faith which Dr. MecAll ever 
maintained ; and unwilling to reduce their opera- 
tions, they are making a special appeal for £5,000, 
a sum which their numerous friends in England and 
America, as well as in France, will not be backward 
to supply. 


“THERE’S NOTHING CALM BUT HEAVEN.” 

We have seen on a calm beautiful summer evening 
what at first suggested nothing but peace and 
happiness. There were lovely trees containing 
nests of singing birds, a pond with creatures that 
inhabit water concealed from molestation in long 
reeds. One could not observe long, however, even 
in the midst of this scene of peace and beauty, 
without noticing an illustration of St. Paul’s asser- 
tion that the “whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain.” Look at that ‘‘ mousing owl.” It 






is just going to pounce 
down upon some little 
creature and turn it 
into food for itself 
and young ones. Ah} 
that is the way every- 
where. There is no 
place except heaven 
absolutely free from 
pain and sorrow ; and 
it is often when our 
surroundings — seem 
most peaceful and 
happy that a thunder- 
bolt from the blue 
sky falls upon us, 
But if the creature 
was made subject to 
vanity, it hath been 
subjected in hope. 
We are to look for- 
ward to the new 
héaven, where there 
shall be no more death, nor mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain, 


BOOKS AND READERS. 

September is, with the vast majority of what we 
call the reading world, a holiday month, in whose 
weeks little attention is bestowed on books, new or 
old.~ And, truth to say, there are not many new 
books issued in, the weeks which immediately 
precede September. Messrs. Longmans send us the 
latest addition to their “Silver Library” at a time 
when it is most appropriate. The work is Mr. G, 
Milner’s “Country Pleasures,” in turning over the 
pages of which we come across one of the prettiest 
word-pietures»we can recall. It is from a chapter 
on “Phe Beginning of Autumn.” We can only 
afford space for one or two sentences,  ‘ This 
morning,” writes our author, “which is usually set 
down as the beginning of autumn, the character- 
isties of that season were complete. The air was 
crisp, the sun rose in a grey haze, but the pale blue 
was felt to be behind it; the lawn was covered 
with a heavy dew, pearly and almost as white as 
hoar frost; and as one or two blackbirds, long 
absent, had returned, and were pecking about under 
the ring of trees, we said to ourselves that we had 
got back again our ‘wet, bird-haunted English 
Jawn.’ In the garden the low sun was painting the 
shadows of the leaves, not only on the moist ground, 
but also on the trunks of the trees themselves ; 
and there was a bee buzzing about among the 
nasturtiums.” It is a perfect word-picture of a 
September morning, with touches that reveal the 
close observer. It does not stand alone, so no one 
need be surprised to hear that this edition is the third 
of this most charming of nature-books.—Messrs. 
Longmans also send us the second part of a very 
helpful text-book of Domestic Eeonomy by Mr. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 877 


F, T. Paul, F.R.C.S. It is intended for students in 
training colleges, as well as for a domestic book of 
health, and is a thoroughly practical work.—Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton send us “The Bookman’s 
Directory ” of booksellers, publishers, and authors, 
which ought to meet a long-felt want, and would 
do so with a little revision. 


UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 

I thank God (says one) more frequently for deny- 
ing some of my wishes and petitions, than for grant- 
ing others—for prayers not answered as seemed to 
me best, than for those fulfilled.—And is not this 
the experience of most men and women who have 
lived considerate and serious Christian lives? May 
we not well say — 

“I know not by what methods rare ; 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 
I know that He has given His word, 
Which tells me prayer is always heard, 
And will be answered, soon or late, 
And so I pray, and calmly wait. 

I know not if the blessing sought 

Will come in just the way I thought, 
But leave my prayers with Him alone, 
Whose will is wiser than my own, 
Assured that He will grant my quest, 
Or send some answer far more blest !” 


THE DARK SIDE OF THINGS. 

Ruskin says that many, if not most, truths have a 
dark side, by which they are connected with mys- 
teries too high for us—nay, we think it is commonly 
but a poor and miserable truth which the human 
mind ean walk all round ; but, at all events, they 
have one side by which we can lay hold of them. 
And so it will be well for us in life just to do our 
part under all circumstances in which we may be 
placed, in the full consciousness that we cannot 
grasp them all round. Secret things are with God 
—the fulness of results are with Him. They are 
His part, and with that we cannot intermeddle. Our 
comfort is that it is God that is in the seeret places 
—the secret results—and His people need not be 
afraid of any darkness in which He is. If “ clouds 
and darkness,” as the Psalmist says, “are rountl 
about Him, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne.” 


A SOLDIER'S FAITH. 

In The United Service Magazine, Lord Wolseley, 
who had served on his staff, thus speaks of the 
religious faith of General Sir Hope Grant: “ His 
religion influenced all he did. His Maker was 
always uppermost in his mind, and to Him he con- 
fided his cares, troubles, and difficulties, and to Him 
he looked at all times and under all circumstances 
for a way out of them. His trust was indeed in 
God, and I very much doubt if any man, even 
Abraham himself, ever had a more complete or 
practical faith in the Almighty.” 
his death-bed, ke saw an aide-de-camp break down 


When, upon 


and burst into tears, he said: ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
3obby ? Why, death is only like going from one 
room into another.” This last he could say because 
he believed the Saviour’s promise about the many 
mansions that He was going to prepare in heaven 
for those who love Him. 


AN EDUCATED PERSON. 

The coster who remarked, “I ain't a eddicated 
person, but I know wot’s wot,” had probably a far 
truer notion of education than have many people 
who think themselves much superior to him. It is 
a mistake to imagine that books are the only 
source of knowledge. Some of the ablest men 
have had little help from them. 
Observation of nature and intercourse with their 
“ What,” 
asks Burke, “is the education of the generality of 
the world? Reading a parcel of books? No! 
Restraint and discipline, examples of virtue and 
of justice—-these are what form the education 
of the world.” Bible knowledge is the highest 
knowledge. Without time or opportunity of 
getting ordinary book-learning, we may become wise 
unto salvation. The 
monger may learn restraint and discipline, virtue 
and justice, from the example of godly life that is 


comparatively 


fellows have taught them “ wot’s wot.” 


most hard-working coster- 


set before us all in Christ Jesus. 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 

One of His Royal Highness’s “ oldest and closest 
friends,” writing recently in The Young Man, gives 
the following interesting story, which not only 
illustrates his tact, but his true kindness of heart :— 
“When Prince George had the independent com 
mand of the Zhrush on the West Indian station, it 
fell to his lot to have to convey, as prisoner, a 





‘I ain't a eddicated person, but I know wot's wot."” 
(See ** An Educated Person.”) 
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young bluejacket belonging to another ship, who 
had been hitherto continually on the black lis*. 
From his demeanour, however, and by close ob- 
servation of him, Prince George came to the con- 
clusion that there was in the man the making of a 
better career, and when the time came for him to 
rejoin his own ship again, he determined to try and 
give him anew start in life. He got him transferred 
to the Thrush, and had him brought aft before him 
on the quarter-deck. He told him that he was 
henceforth transferred to the Thrush; that, as com- 
manding officer, he put him in the first class for 
leave, and gave him a clean sheet as regards his 
past offences. ‘Ido not ask you to make me any 
promise as to your future behaviour ; I trust to your 
honour and good feeling alone. But remember 
that, by the .rules of the service, if you offend 
in any way, or break your leave, I have no option, 
but am bound to put you straight back again to 
that class from which I now remove you. Your 
future is in your own hands, ': You have had no 
leave for twelve months ; go ashore with the other 
special-leave men. Your pay has been stopped, and 
no money is due to you. Here is a sovereign; I 
trust to you not to misspend it. You know as well 
as 1 do what you may do and what you may not 
do. God help you to do the right and keep you 
from the wrong.’ The man was completely 


QUIVER. 


quired an additional foree and meaning from being 
hallowed with many recollections.” It required 
considerable knowledge of human nature for a com- 
inanding officer to act as the Prince did towards a 
prisoner with safety. If his confidence had been mis- 
placed his influence over the rest of the crew, good 
and bad alike, would have been greatly lessened. 
Of course, if all prisoners were put in the first class 
for leave and got a sovereign, it would be placing 
i premium upon crime, and there would be elder- 
brother grumbles from the men who had not 
behaved badly. Prince George, however, seems to 
have taken a right measure of the man, and we 
dare not say anything against this plan of forgiving 
the past and giving a fresh start for the future, 
because it is the method of the Gospel. The 
second story, about preparing for Divine Service on 
Sunday, exactly tallies with what the writer has 
heard from one who knows our future king well. 
Our informant says that the Prince is very con- 
scientious, and that before taking part in any public 
duty he is very nervous, because very anxious to do 
what has to be done in the best way. Teachers in 
Sunday-schools, or those who conduct services either 
large or small, should learn from this example to 
inake conscientious preparation, It is never right 
to give unto God that which costs us nothing. 





overcome ; he, of course, answered nothing, 
but saluted, and was then marched forward 
again. His commanding officer's confidence 
was not misplaced. During the rest of the 
Thrush’s commission he was never an offender, 
but showed himself as active, willing, and 
smart a hand as any in the ship; and after 
working hours he was the life of the foreeastle. 
In the ship in which he has subsequently 
served he has maintained his good conduct, 
and attained a petty officer's rating.” We 
are further told: “As ships of the Thrush 
class do not carry a naval chaplain, Prince 
George, as captain, had, according to the 
Admiralty regulations, io read morning 
prayers on board after divisions each day, 
and himself to conduct the Sunday service. 
In preparation for this last, he always prac- 
tised on Saturday evenings, with such officers 
and men as volunteered to take part in the 
singing, the chants and hymns for the next 
day. We are told that his favourite hymns 
appeared to be such well-known ones as 
‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ ‘O God, our help 
in ages past,’ ‘I heard the voice of Jesus 
say,’ ‘Jesu, meek and lowly,’ ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty,’ and Keble’s 
morning and evening hymns. These and 
others he had been wont in his boyhood to 
sing at home with his brother and sisters, to 
his mother’s accompaniment on the piano ; 
and therefore to him, as to so many others 
of us, the words of the hymns had ae- 








“THE QUIVER ” PORTRAITS: THE REV. RICHARD GLOVER, D.D., 
OF BRISTOL. 
(From a Photograph by Abel Lewis, Clifton.) 
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THE LIGHT OF TOPE. belong to one or other of these four classes. If we 
It is well known that hopeful men and nations cannot rule, fight, or work for all, we can at least 
achieve the mightiest deeds. Those, then, who — pray for all. 
would do good Christian work in their day and 
generation, must cherish everything that tends to 
keep hope in their breasts. They must, as far as 
they can, be men like Cromwell, of whom it was said 
that he “was a strong man in the high places of the 
field, who kept the light of hope burning when it 
ha:l gone out in others.” 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from June 29th, 
1893, up to and ineluding July 3lst, 1893. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 

For ‘“‘The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A. B., Wallington, 
10s. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother (39th donation), 1s. ; Rosalie 
Hartley, Bury-St.-Edmunds, 2s.; A Friend, Edinburgh, £1 ; 


“THE FOUR ALLS.” J.J. E. (69th donation), 5s. 
This is the name of a wayside inn in Somerset- For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: ** Willem,” 
7 10s. 6d. 


shire. Its signboard is divided into four partitions, De. Havnarde ecke us te gililewiedge Gib nasil ad 
Oa the first is a rustic painter's realisation of a king, the following amounts:—S., Leamington, 7s. 6d.; Enid, 
and underneath the legend, “I rule all.” On the Anglesey, is. oF pei 

second is a parson, with hands folded and eyes * * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
raised, and the legend, “I pray for all.” On the ward to the institutions cencerned, the contributions 
third is depicted a soldier, who says, “I fight for of any of his readers who desire to help external 
all.” On the fourth partition is a reaper cutting movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
corn, and he is made to say, “I work for all.” If Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
we are not useless burdens of the earth, we must THE QUIVER when desired, 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 





QUESTIONS. 111. Before King Agrippa, the Tetrarch of Galilee. 
121. In what way does St. Paul urge uponus not to (Acts xxv. 13, 23, 24.) 
judge one another? 112. “I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
122. How does St. Paul illustrate the duty of self- make thee a minister and a witness—delivering thee 
denial and charity which we owe one towards another: from the people and from the Gentiles, to whom now I 
123. What prophet was, like St. Paul, in a great send thee.” (Acts xxvi. 16, 17.) 
storm at sea, whose conduct was, however. in great 113. He exercised his right cf Roman citizenship, 
contrast to that of the Apostle? and appealed to be tried at Rome. (Acts xxv. 11.) 
124. To whom did St. Paul declare that Jesus shall 114. When in the court, St. Paul spoke of his bonds 
hereafter be the Judge of all men? (chains). (Acts xxvi. 29.) 
125. In what words does St. Paul show to the elders 115. St. Luke and Aristarchus, a Macedonian. (Acts 
of Ephesus the sincerity and disintcrestedness of his xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 10.) 
preaching ? 116. In the island of Crete, now called Candia, situate 
126. What words in commendation of St. Paul’s _ in the Mediterranean. (Acts xxvii. 8.) 
preaching were spoken by King Agrippa? 117. The “fast” of the great Day of Atonement, 
127. Have we any proof that St. Paul visited Rome which was always held on the 10th day of the 7th 
before writing his Epistle to the Romans? month, which would be about the end of our September. 
128. From which of the prophets docs St. Paul (Acts xxvii. 8; Ley. xvi. 29—34.) 
quote when he says, “ The just shall live by his faith”? 118. It is now called Malta, and supposed to be the 
129. In what words does St. Paul set forth the valre burial-place cf Hannibal, the great Carthaginian 
of the Gospel to the human race? general. It has been in the possession of the 


139. Quote passages from the Epistle to the Romans Pheenicians, Grceks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
in which St. Paul shows the need of Redemption for Saracens, Sicilians, Germans. the Knights of S*. John, 


all mankind. the French, and now is possessed by the English, who 
131. What authority does St. Paul quote to show took it in 1800. (Acts xxviii. 1.) 

that as regards meats and drinks there is nothing 119. At the famous city of Syracuse, capital of 

unclean of itself ? Sicily, the birthplace of Archimedes, the great en- 
132. What warning words does St. Paul use against ginccr and mathematician (287 B.c.). Here St. Paul 

acting contrary to our conviction ? first preached Christianity, which has continued ever 


since. (Acts xxviii. 12.) 
120. * Appii Forum,” or market-place of Appius, was 
109. St. Paul declared his belief in all things written a town situate near the sea, about fifty-two miles from 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 


in the Law and the Prophets. (Acts xxiv. 14.) Rome, on the paved road from Rome to Campania, 

110. Tertullus was a famous oratoremployed by the called the “ Appian Way.”—* The Three Taverns” was 
Jews as counsel against St. Paul in his trial before a resting-place on the same road, about thirty-three 
Felix. (Acts xxiy. 1.) miles from Rome. (Acts xxviii. 15.) 
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?T may be that 
| just now the 
sunlight of joy 
. seems hidden, 
-> the brightness 

of life is dim- 
med, and the horizon 






shows us nothing 
save lingering, 


brooding cloud. 

What a comfort 
it is to know that 
no stranger-hand 
hath veiled our sky ! 
The shadows have 
gathered, at the will of Him we trust and love, 
to “break in blessings” overhead. Not one 
sorrow hath befallen us, or can befall, save by His 
appointing, and for the fulfilment of His merciful 
purpose ; we are too blind, too feeble, to wnder- 
stand “the balancings of the clouds, the wondrous 
works of Him which is perfect in knowledge,” but 
we know His name is Love, and behind all 
mystery is the Light that changeth not. 

“Our troubles,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “ have 
always brought us blessings, and they always 








will, O Lord, the clouds are the dust of Thy 
feet. How near Thou art in the cloudy and dark 
day!” He who knows the needs of hill and 


plain, of thirsting herbage and wayside flower, in 
His own good time obscures the blue of heaven, 
and outpours the treasures of His cloudlets, 
“blown before the west wind like withered 
leaves.” Sweeter gifts than the silver showers, 
the dews of balm, the cooling shade, shall be 
thine, oh, troubled heart ! even through the clouds 
that dim thy life. He who cometh in the clouds 
is present with thee now, bearing treasures of His 
grace, His peace, His tender consolation. Has 
He cared for thee in the golden days to forsake 
thee in the storm? has He redeemed thee from 
all evil to desert thee in thine hour of helplessness 
and need? No; but rather shall He prove so 
gloriously His nearness and His all-sufficiency, 
that closer than in life’s sunny glow thou shalt 
be drawn to His Mercy-seat, cloud-covered—the 


Holy of holies, the secret place where He 
communes with His believing child. 
We have read of one who was in the first 


instance led to Christ by the darkness and 
solemnity of a storm of hail and thunder ; in her 
sense of helplessness she cast herself upon the 
Lord, and the narrator adds, “ The storm passed, 
but the love remained.” Oh that every cloud 
and every storm of life may waken fadeless flowers 
of love and faith in the garden of our own hearts ! 


ARE FULL “OF 


AGED AND 


RAIN. 
INFIRM. 


Ruskin reminds us that we habitually think of 
the rain-cloud only as dark and grey, yet we owe 
to it some of the fairest hues of heaven. ‘“‘ Often 
in our English mornings,” says he, “the rain. 
clouds in the dawn form soft level fields, which 
melt imperceptibly into the blue ;” he describes 
them, too, as gathering into apparent bars that 
cross the sheets of broader clouds, all bathed in 
soft, unspeakable light, the barred masses, com- 
posed of tresses of cioud, “ looking as if each knot 
were a little swathe or sheaf of lighted rain.” 
Oh, life that seemed in cloud-land! what of the 
glory hereafter to be revealed, the rainbow round 
the Throne—the prism of heavenly radiance and 
mortal tears that the Hand of the great Healer 
has for ever wiped away ? 

Already in sweet patience and triumphant 
faith the feeblest life may glow with untold 
beauty, but the glory of the “ afterward” heart 
hath not dreamed ; what will it be to know that 
He who has led us onward by the cloud of the 
Lord towards the Land of Promise has seen and 
understood our every sorrow, our humble striving 
for Christ-like patience, our longing for a deeper 
trust, and deigns to say in His infinite loving- 
kindness, “Well done, good and faithful servant!” 
All the meaning of the clouds He is sending now 
we cannot see—our own will might choose sur- 
rounding sunshine, but we know the darkness 
brings us to His feet, and that is the safest place 
for any one of us—the Home that even the 
weak and weary can reach, where only good can 
befall us. 

It is not our Father’s purpose that our souls 
should be faint and parched, and that the grace 
He has implanted should lack the rain of mercy 
and of comfort He has prepared for the hearts 
that trust Him. He would fain caus? our lives 
to overflow with peace, quietiy, bountifully filling 
needy souls around us, reviving parched places, 
and flowing on day by day in many a channel 
of sympathy and kindness. A pastor who has 
long since reached the cloudless land once used 
a beautiful illustration as to thankfulness for 
Divine remembrance : the heath in the desert, he 
pointed out, needs rain far more than the water- 
lily, but when the showers descend there is no 
motion or sign that it welcomes the rain, The 
water-lily, rooted in water, and having its chief 
element in water, seems to rejoice in the falling 
of the rain—its very leaves seem to be clapping 
their hands. The clouds of sorrow mean for us 
abundance of rain ; shall we not sing in thanks- 
giving and joy, since the Lord hath been mindful 
of us, and prepared for us the help and blessing 
His wisdom knows we need ? 

M.S. Haycrart. 
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THE LAW OF THE RAINFALL. 


BY THE REV. 


HUGH MACMILLAN, 


D.D., LL.D., F.R.8.2. 


‘Freely ye have received, freely give.”—St. Marr. x. 8. 







x MONG the ancient 
“y# Romans there was 

a peculiar law, 
called the law of Stilli- 
cidia, a Latin word mean- 
This 
with the 
rain-water that fell from the 
roofs of houses in Rome. 
That rain-water did not be- 
long exclusively to the man 
upon whose housetop it fell. 


ing “falling drops.” 


law had to do 
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The neighbours whose pro- 

perty lay on either side had 

an equal right to it, for household 
purposes, or to water their gardens. 

H We cannot understand the need or the 
working of such a law; for in this country we have 
such frequent and copious rains, that our chief anxiety 
is how to get rid of the downpour upon our roofs as 
speedily and safely as possible by means of pipes and 
drains. But in Italy the climate is exceedingly dry. and 





~~ 





“A long sloping hill, in an arid region.”—p. 886. 


weeks and months often pass without any rain; and 
therefore water is far more precious than it is with 
us, and a law was made for taking eare of it and 
equally dividing it. The principle*upon which this 
law of the ‘rainfall acted was, that the water 
which came down from the sky directly belonged to 
nobody, and was free to all. It differed in that respect 
from the water of a well, which belonged to the 
person in whose garden it was dug, and who, on ac- 
count of the labour expended upon it, might justly claim 
the exclusive use of it. But the rain that fell from 
the clouds upon everybody’s house impartially, in- 
volving no labour or tronble, could not be appropri- 
Everyone near at hand could 
claim a share of it. Each gave of his overflowing 
surplus to his neighbour, and received from him in 
return. There was one year especially in the annals 
of Rome, when the drought was so great and so long- 
continued that this law of the rainfall had to be put 
rigorously in force: for persons selfishly stored up 
for their own use the few slight showers that fell 
upon their roofs, and refused to let others participate. 


ated in the same way. 
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And the punishment inflicted upon such selfishness 
was very severe. 

Now the principle which underlies this wise old 
Roman law is one that runs throughout God’s Word 
from beginning to end. God tells us on almost every 
page that such is the law of HisKingdom. He makes 
His rain to fall upon the just and the unjust, and 
therefore there is no exclusive property in the rain. 
He would like His example in this respect to be 
imitated by us. He wishes us to be perfect as our 
Father in heaven is perfect, and freely to give as we 
have freely received. 

There is no absolute proprietor but God. It can be 
said that there is nothing which we have not received. 
God has freely given to us everything that we 
possess. Though we work hard in various ways for 
our daily bread, yet by far the largest share in pro- 
curing it for us is God’s. We sow the seed and till 
the ground: but it is He who gives the increase, the 
growth of the seed, by means of the soil and the rain 
and the snnshine, into the nourishing grain. The 
wonderful annual miracle of changing the stones of 
the field into bread, converting the dead particles of 
the air and soil into the living materials of the corn, is 



































‘*Hle has elevated some portions 
above the rest.” 


THE OvuiveR. 






all the work of God. We toil to acquire.property, 
goods, houses, money; but it is God who gives ug 
power to get riches. The strength, skill, persever. 
ance, and the other special faculties by means of 
which we have been able to obtain a fair share of the 
good things of the world, have been God’s free gift 
to us. 

We must remember also that these good things 
come to us in a mediate sense very largely from our 
fellow-creatures. It is only ina state of society that 
a man can accumulate property. It is by the labours 
of others as well as by his own that he acquires 
riches. Consequently what he thus freely receives, 
he is bound freely to give in turn. Society has 
claims upon him proportioned to his obligations to 
society; and “the only thorough justification of 
private property from the moral point of view is in 
its being made to serve the public good.” The truth 
cannot be stated too strongly or too broadly, that all 
human owners, to use the Scriptural phrase, are 
stewards who hold their exceptional advantages and 
possessions in trust for the good of others. God, 
instead of diffusing heat and light uniformly over the 
heavens, has concentrated and orbed these powers in 
sun, moon, and stars, in order that in this way 
they might be more effectually ministered for 
the good of His creation; and instead of 
making the whole earth one vast level plain, 
He has elevated some portions above the rest 
into hills and mountains, in order that those 
portions nearer to and more favoured by the 
heavens might attract the clouds, and send 
down the refreshing streams and rains to 
water and fertilise the parched plains. And 
so God confers special advantages of wealth 
and talent and position upon certain favoured 
individuals, raises them above their fellows, 
not that they may selfishly keep these advan- 
tages to themselves, but that they may be 
utilised for doing greater good to their less 
favourably endowed brethren. 

But let us not overgyate what money and 
other material gifts can do. The bestowing 
of such gifts is very far from being the best 
means of doing good. Sometimes, indeed, it 
is the worst. It too often demoralises the 
recipients, makes them dependent upon 
others, lazy and incapable of exerting their 
own powers of body and mind to provide 
for themselves. Doing good by mere mate- 
rial benefits is attended with so many risks 
and positive evils, that we are often con- 
strained to acknowledge that it is the most 
difficult thing in the world. We are often 
not sure whether we are not doing positive 
harm. And even when we are assured that 
we are doing unmixed good, the giving of 
money or other material gifts is very far 
from being a discharge of our obligations 
to our necessitous fellow-men. We owe 
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THE LAW OF THE RAINFALL. 


them more and better things than money. Man does not 
live by bread alone, by the material things of the world. 
He has an immortal soul, a need of salvation from sin, 
a hunger and thirst which only the things of heaven 
can satisfy. And in regard to these most important 
of all things, the poor and the needy have claims 
upon those who possess them, which they cannot 
disown. These things are the freest of 
all things. They have been given to all 
without money and without price, free 
as the rains of heaven. 
No one can monopolise 
them. They are freely 
received to be freely given 
inturn. And in the free 
imparting of such free 











gifts from Heaven, we know that 
there is no risk of injuring those 
who receive them, as there is in 
the imparting of material gifts. 
There is no uncertainty about this 
way of doing good. It has not 
the drawback of pauperising or 
producing dependent habits. Those who freely receive 
are only made equal to those who freely give; and 
those who sow and those who reap rejoice together 
in the same salvation. 

It was in regard to this spiritual method of doing 
good that the words of my text were first uttered. 
Jesus sent out His disciples to the number of seventy, 
two by two, on the first home-mission enterprise of 
the Christian Church. They had been disciples; He 
wanted them to become apprentice-apostles, as it 
were, They had been instructed at His feet in the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven ; they were to go 
into the towns and villages of their native province 
to teach these mysteries to the inhabitants. This 
first evangelistic mission was designed to be an 
educational experiment, not only to meet the 
spiritual necessities of the people, but also to 
strengthen the faith and draw out the love of the 
disciples themselves; to give them a clearer know- 
ledge and a firmer hold of the truth which they were 
to convey to others. And the ground of their com- 
mission was, that they themselves had freely received 
the truths of salvation, and were therefore bound 
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freely to impart them to their ignorant fellow- 
countrymen. Hitherto they had been imbibing all 
the blessings of the rain and sunshine of heaven for 
their own growth; they were now to utilise that 
growth in blossoming and fruiting for the benefit of 
others. But their freedom of blessing, their range 
of work, was narrowed by the providential limits of 
the time. They were not to go to the Gen- 
tiles, and they were not to enter any town 
of the Samaritans. And we can easily 
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understand the reason of the prohibition. The dis- 
ciples were not as yet enlightened enough to be freed 
from their religious bigotry and Jewish prejudices ; 
and the likelihood would be that if they had gone to 
preach at that immature stage to the Gentiles or the 
Samaritans, they would have become involved in 
bitter controversy with these heathens and aliens, 
which would have done vast harm to themselves and 
to the cause of the truth they represented. 

But since then all restrictions and limitations have 
been removed. Christ finished the Gospel by His 
death, resurrection, and ascension, and by the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. And now He says to His 
followers, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” For the catholic work 
of the apostleship, a catholic spirit is given to the 
disciples. Freely in an absolute sense every believer 
has received; freely in an absolute degree he is to 
give. Debtor to God himself, he is debtor in turn to 
all men. But notwithstanding this world-wide com- 
mission, there are similar providential limitations 
and restrictions for us at first, as there were for the 
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disciples in their first missionary enterprise. We must 
imitate Christ’s mode of procedure. We must go first 
to the lost sheep of our own house of Israel, ere we 
go to the Samaritans and the Gentiles beyond. We 
must provide first for the heathen at our own doors 
who are leading lives as dark and unlovely as those of 
the heathen far away, Matthew began his missionary 
work for Christ with making a feast in his own 
house, at which a great company of publicans and 
sinners sat down, and Christ was there to teach them. 
Jesus sent the cured demoniac of Gadara to proclaim to 
the circle of his own friends and acquaintances the 
wonderful things which God had done for him. It is 
right to have an expansive Christian love that takes 
in a whole world. But all true expansion must have 
a fixed and vigorous central power. If the circulation 
of the body isto be free and strong at the extremities, 
the heart must have a healthy and powerful beat. 
Like the apostles, we are commanded to go forth over 
all the world ; only like the apostles we must begin at 
Jerusalem. 
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Every congregation should have a home mission, in 
which it may make known first, to those who are 
nearest and most accessible, the glad tidings which 
are to all people. This is the normal school, as it 
were, in which all the highest gifts of a church 
should be trained. In this work you can give not 
only money, but what is far more precious, personal 
service. Here the spiritually poor and lame and 
blind, who are your fellow-citizens, who are well 
known to you, are laid Sabbath after Sabbath at the 
Beautiful Gate of your temple, so that you may see 
them in going in to worship and thank God for your 
own blessings; and bear them on your hearts in 
prayer, and help to cure and bless them, as you go out 
to do good in the world, and to carry into effect the 
lessons you have learned in the house of God. 

The Roman law of the rainfall applies in a special 
sense to your congregational mission work. “Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” Picture to yourselves 
a long sloping hill, in an arid region, with several 
houses built upon it at successive heights, from the 
parched valley up to the mid-region below the clouds, 
where cultivation ceases ; and with a solitary stream 
flowing from the moorlands down the face of the hill, 
and supplying the wants and watering the gardens of 
the different houses. And suppose that the man 
whose house and grounds were situated at the highest 
point had intercepted the stream, just as it issued 
from the moorlands, banked it up into ponds for his 
own exclusive use, and watered his own gardens and 
fields with the overflow, allowing the rest to run off 
and be wasted ; what would be thought of his conduct 
by his neighbours? Would they not sternly denounce 
his selfishness and cruelty? Would they not ina 
court of law contest his right to do this arbitrary 
thing? Like the conduct of that cold-blooded pro- 
prietor would be the conduct of a Christian congrega- 
tion which selfishly kept to itself the blessings of 
grace it lavishly enjoyed, regardless of the spiritual 
wants of those who dwelt at lower stages of privilege 
and opportunity. You live on the heights of religious 
advantage ; you are at the source of religious blessing. 
The clouds of heaven distil their dews and showers 
into the channels that are formed in your fields. 
Shall you act the part of the hard and selfish pro- 
prietor, intercept the stream of grace, the clear, 
cold, refreshing streams from Lebanon, compelling 
your neighbours to seek refreshment for their spiritual 
thirst from broken cisterns that can hold no water? 
The penalty of such heartlessness will be, that the 
very abundance of your blessings, selfishly kept to 
yourselves, will only produce spiritual barrenness and 
disease ; just as the abundance of water which a marsh 
retains, instead of diffusing it in a rejoicing and 
fertilising rill, will produce only useless reeds and 
rushes, and fill the air with malaria. 

But congregational mission work, in which every 
member may and ought to engage in some form or 
other, is, as I have said, only the training for a deeper 
interest in the fulfilment of the great world-wide 
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commission which is binding upon every follower of 
Christ. You narrow your work-:in the first instance 
in order to be able to widen it to His promised ex- 
tension. No one who earnestly does his duty in 
connection with home missions, will seek to confine 
his efforts and offerings to that narrow field, but will 
have his sympathies enlarged by his work so as to 
take in a far wider horizon. Never were Christ’s 
words truer and more appropriate than they are now, 
when you apply them to your duty in connection with 
foreign missions: “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” Never were the gifts of God to the church 
richer or more abundant. The Bible has become al- 
most a new revelation to us, owing to the wonderful 
explanations and illustrations it has received from 
modern study and research. The Gospel has been 
freed from the narrow human interpretations that 
had been put upon it, and been made to shine forth in 
all its native freeness and fulness. The physical and 
political barriers which separated nations and races 
have been removed. When Francis Xavier, the great 
Jesuit missionary, stood in despair more than three 
hundred years ago before “the Walled Kingdom,” as 
China was called, and felt how impossible it was to 
overcome its stern exclusive barriers, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, rock, rock, when wilt thou open to my Master?” 
But that rock has yielded to the “open sesame” of 
the Gospel, and through its cleft heart a way has been 
made plain to the greatest mission field in the world. 
By the events of God’s providence and the develop- 
ments of history the crooked places are everywhere 
made straight, and the rough places smooth for the 
beautiful feet of the messengers of salvation. India 
is in possession of Britain, Africa is parcelled out 
among the Christian Powers of Europe. The maps 
have all been changed ; and the teeming populations 
at the ends of the earth have been made our neiyh- 
bours, brought to our door and under our eye by the 
vast facilities of travel which the resources of modern 
science have provided. 

In all these respects, then, it is true, in a way that 
it never was before, “freely ye have received ;” and 
therefore the obligation is greater than ever it was 
before, “freely give.” Is it merely for purposes of 
trade and commerce that the most remote countries 
are brought close to one another? Is it merely to 
enable them to deal with each other about the things 
that concern their temporal life, that the nations 
have “ yoked their waggon to a star,” and harnessed 
the grandest powers of nature to their work? Does 
it seem reasonable to suppose that when God gave 
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man control over the lightnings of heaven, He con- 
templated nothing further than that these lightnings 
should be employed in transmitting the news of the 
market or of the political arena? Is there not a deep 
significance in the fact that nearly all the great 
geographical discoveries of recent times have been 
made by missionary pioneers, under the same con- 
straining motive which led the Apostle Paul to preach 
the Gospel in regions before unvisited? When Co- 
lumbus landed on the first point in the New World, 
he took possession of it in the name of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, the Sovereigns under whom 
he served. And have not these missionaries taken 
possession of the new lands which they have dis- 
covered, by the very right of discovery, for their 
Master, the Lord Jesus Christ? What profit if China 
is opened up to European enterprise, if it is only to 
find a wider market for opium? What profit if New 
Guinea, the greatest island in the world, has been ex- 
plored, if it is only to corrupt its savage inhabitants 
with the vices of our civilisation? What profit if 
Africa is delivered from the horrors of slavery only 
to be ruined more effectually by deadlier rum? 

What conquests of the Cross await this generation 
upon whom the ends of the world are come, who are 
living in an age that must have an unexampled 
influence upon all after-ages! The man who, in the 
days of the Cesars, could say, “I am a Roman,” was 
filled with pride at the thought of the vast extent 
and power of his empire. And should not the man 
or woman who can say, “I am a Christian,” have 
grander hopes and aspirations still—of Christianity 
ruling the world in equity ard love, and every lip 
confessing the Name that is above every name? Oh! 
what dreams should the old men of the present day 
dream, and what visions should the young men see, 
if they only felt the love of Christ constraining them ! 
Those whose citizenship is already in heaven, and 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, are seeking 
for glory and honour and immortality, cannot but be 
ambitious to have the whole world for the Master 
they serve, in an age of world-wide openings, and 
world-wide facilities, and world-wide enterprises like 
this. Bring therefore your gifts into the storehouse 
of the Lord—your generous, large-hearted, free-handed 
gifts—and prove the Lord therewith. And thus ful- 
filling “the law of the rainfall,” freely giving as ye 
have freely received, you will do good to yourselves, 
and to the cause you thus liberally help, and God will 
open the windows of heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
ing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it. 
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NOT BEYOND 


REMEDY. 


BY MARY CAPES, 


CHAPTER X. 


YY slow degrees Nelly Drayton, kneel- 
ing by her bed, her face buried in 
her hands, came at last to realise 
what had happened. 

At first it seemed utterly beyond 
belief that he—Bernard Mayne— 
the hero of those bygone days, 
should love her !—Nelly—who 
had tacitly accepted what appeared to be her fate, and 
made up her mind that such joys as love and marri- 
age would never be within her reach. Yet four- 
and-twenty is not a very great age; she was a girl, 
and her life lay before her ; and the flood of light that 
Mr. Mayne’s words had thrown upon the future fairly 
dazzied her. 

Kneeling there, as she slowly recovered from her 
confusion, his name came to her lips—Bernard! He 
wished her to call him so. She said it softly to her- 
self in the darkness, and felt the blood rush to her 
face, while her heart seemed nearly to burst with the 
sudden passion of love the name evoked. 

Though after atime she undressed and lay down, 
no sleep would come; she could only lie thinking— 
dreaming—a happy smile on her lips as she recalled 
again and again all his words. 

At last there came a sound that roused her in- 
stantly. The door of the next room, where Lil and 
Molly slept, was opened softly, quick steps came 
along the passage, then a gentle tap at her own door, 
and Lil came in. 

“Nelly, I am sure there is something wrong with 
Molly. She keeps waking up and talking in her 
sleep—and I can't make her understand what I say. 
Do come.” 

In an instant Nelly was standing by her little 
sister’s bed. The child was turning and tossing—it 
was obvious that she was seriously ill. 

Mr. Mayne came down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing, to find the house in a state of confusion. Already 
Dr. Cartwright had come and gone—he could not 
yet say quite for certain, but he believed Molly was 
in for scarlet fever. He would come again in a 
few hours, and in the meantime no one was to go 
near her but Nelly, to whose room she had been 
carried, as being the best adapted for infectious ill- 
ness, 

Arthur had already started for school, but Connie 
and Lil vere sitting disconsolately at the table. 
Bernard had purposely come down late, thinking it 
would be easier to meet Nelly seated behind her big 
urn. He could do nothing—he was absolutely bound 
to start inan hour. On his plate lay a little note, in 
Nelly’s handwriting. 

“Tt is to say Good-bye, Cousin Bernard,” Connie 
said. “She will not come out of Molly’s ‘room till 
Dr. Curtwright has been again. Isn’t it horrid? 
What shall we do if she has to stop up there ever so 
many weeks?” 





“Has she had it herself ?” 

“Yes, long ago; but if not, I am sure it would he 
all the same. She will never leave Molly.” 

Bernard felt his heart sink. What if Connie spoke 
the truth? Man as he was, his hands trembled as he 
nnfolded the little bit of torn paper on which Nelly 
had written. There was not much comfort to be 
gleaned from the few words— 

“Molly has been ill all night. 
you now. Please forgive me. 
Good-bye.—NELLY.” 

An hour later he left the house; Connie and Lil 
watching him go with tearful eyes from the steps, 
while Nelly from the window of her room, alone, 
unseen herself, gazed at him with tearless eyes, but a 
pain at her heart that she dared not analyse yet. She 
must wait till Molly was either better or worse. 

Just then she was asleep, seeming easier, so Nelly 
was free to gaze after the cab as long as she could see 
it; then to sit on at the window, some work in her 
hands, her thoughts following her lover—even now 
the idea of him in that capacity seemed scarcely 
possible. 
~ When Dr. Cartwright came again, he still felt 
doubtful as to Molly’s illness, but with the next 
morning he could at any rate say with certainty 
that it was not scarlet fever; and with this certainty 
came a considerable feeling of relief. 

It was only an exaggerated form of the feverish 
bilious attacks she suffered from now and again. A 
few days would see her much the same as usual. 

“No long walks for the present, Molly. You must 
come and take care of me in the brougham instead.” 

The child smiled languidly—the idea pleased her. 

Nelly followed the doctor down-stairs. She had 
noticed his face, and the great care with which he had 
used his stethoscope. 

“She is really better, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, for the present; but she is far from strong. 
You will have to take great care gf her, Nelly, if she 
is not to slip through your hands. Don’t look so 
frightened, child. If anyone ever did her best in this 
world, you do. Neither her heart nor her lungs are 
quite right, but a few months will make a great 
change. I wish I had thought of examining her 
thoroughly before. Keep her in bed for a day or 
two; then, when she is up again, I will give you exact 
instructions as to how to treat her for the future. 
It’s a good thing you have got rid of one patient 
before having another on your hands.” 

Then the doctor took his leave, little guessing what 
a blow he had dealt the girl he was so fond of. 

Nelly went about her work all day, very silent, 
but otherwise her usual self. 

What a capacity some human beings, men and 
women, have for self-sacrifice! Connie and Lil 
thought she was only still rather anxious about 
Molly. Mrs. Drayton, who shed tears over the 
doctor’s words about her “dear little baby,” as she 
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I will write soon; 
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called Molly to one of her sympathetic lady visitors, 
took no notice of her eldest daughter’s set pale face, 
with dark rims under the eyes—an expression in 
them that would have made most mothers ask at once 
what was the matter. 

All day long Molly made constant calls on her— 
calls to which Nelly responded with no sign of un- 
easiness or irritation. It was only at night that her 
patience gave way a little. 

She had been up with Molly most of the evening, 
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but when the child was at last quietly asleep, she 
came down to her father in the library for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Drayton had seen Dr. Cartwright, and began at 
once about Molly, repeating all that the doctor 
had said to him about the extreme care she would 
need for the future. 

“Of course you will have to carry out his instruc- 
tions exactly, Nelly—he said he could trust you 
entirely. What on earth we should all do without 
you I cannot imagine! My dear, you must never 
leave us; the house and all of us—myself, above all— 
would come to utter ruin if you did!” He put his 
hand tenderly on her shoulder as he spoke. Prob- 
ably he did not quite mean all he said, but it was too 
much for Nelly. She drew herself sharply away. 

“What do you mean, father? There is no chance 
of my going away that I know of.” 

There was a queer ring in her voice. Mr. Drayton 
looked at her surprised—it was so unlike Nelly to be 
irritable. 

“Tam very sorry, father.” she said quietly, catching 
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his glance. “I am tired and cross, I think.” She 
forced a smile to her lips somehow. “Will you 


mind if I don’t write for you to-night ? —I will go to 
bed.” 

“Yes, do, my dear. I know you have been worrying 
yourself about the child.” 

So Nelly kissed him and went away, leaving him to 
puzzle a little over her unwonted manner, then to 
forget it in the intricacies of a scientific theory he was 
working out, Of course the attempt to spend more 
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time in the room with his children had come to 
nothing. 

Nelly put out the gas, looked to the front door, 
then climbed wearily to her own room. 

The child! Yes, she had truly been worrying 
about Molly, but it was not anxiety only that was 
causing the dead weight on body and soul that 
night. 

All day long the need of making a great decision 
had been before her. Now the time was come—the 
letter to Bernard Mayne must be written that night 
if it were to reach him before he left England. 

Molly lay sleeping quietly. Nelly arranged a high 
chair so as to screen her from the light, then sat 
down at the table. 

More than an hour she sat, her hands clasped in 
her lap, her eyes fixed on a faded little photograph, 
done years ago by Bernard's father. It was a little 
bit of Redhurst—a creeper-covered lattice-paned 
window, wide open, over the sill of which leaned two 
figures—mere blotches now, but taken from herself 
and Bernard Mayne in that happy time. 
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Then at last she took up her pen and began to 
write. 

The struggle was over; her mind was made up. 
She had determined, as many another woman has 
done before her, to sacrifice herself, forgetting en- 
tirely that she had no right to sacrifice her lover 
too—not thinking for a moment that in thus acting 
as a kind of special Providence to her father, and 
mother, and sisters she might be making a terrible 
mistake. 

The mere fact that her whole heart went out to 
Bernard even as she wrote his name ought, perhaps, 
to have warned her that she was treating him ill, 
but her own excuse was that even now she did not 
feel quite sure that his love for her was not merely a 
passing famcy—she fully believed that he would get 
over it soon, helped, probably, by the charming girl 
at Mentone, his old friend. 

So in the few sentences she wrote she said no 
word of her own love—better let him think she had 
none to give him, then he could not possibly write 
and try to change her resolution. She began the 
letter by calling him “ Dear Cousin Bernard,” thereby 
tacitly saying that she would prefer him in that re- 
lationship, and merely wrote that she had thought 
over the matter well, and had come to the conclusion 
that she could not give him the answer he wanted. 
It was soon done, put in an envelope, directed and 
stamped ; then, softly opening her door, she laid it 
on a table on the landing outside. 

It was an understood thing that letters left there 
were to be posted by the post-boy before eight o’clock. 
When she got up in the morning it would be gone. 

Fortunately, she was too utterly tired-out to lie 
awake long, and Molly did not disturb her till she 
had slept for some hours. 

What Mr. Mayne said or thought when that letter 
reached him no one heard, of course. When he next 
wrote, it was to Mr. Drayton from Mentone, and the 
letter was mostly on business matters. 

At the end he said that his mother was decidedly 
better: in fact, well, for her; and that they would 
most probably return to England about the end of 
May. He did not even mention Eva, who had written 
very seldom of late. 

It was no wonder, then, that ten days later the 
whole family were electrified by a batch of letters 
that all arrived by the same post one cold blustering 
day late in February. 

There was an unusually thick one addressed in 
Eva’s handwriting to her mother, one from Mrs. 
Mayne to her brother, and another also to Mr. Dray- 
ton, directed in a strange hand. 

Mrs. Drayton’s, as usual, went up with her breakfast- 
tray, and in a very few minutes there came two loud 
rings of the bell: the signal that it was one of the 
girls, not a servant, that she wanted. 

Connie ran up just as her father came in and opened 
his sister’s letter. 

Before ho could read it or take in the news it 
contained, she was back again, her face flushed with 
excitement. 

“ Nelly—Lil—all of you, do listen. Eva is engaged! 
It is that man Cousin Bernard said was always going 


about with her, Captain Mellor—his name is Reginald, 
I suppose: she calls him Reggie. What fun !—we 
shall actually have a wedding soon! Have you had a 
letter too, father? Mamma wants you to go up the 
instant you have finished your breakfast.” 

Mr. Drayton looked up. 

“Ah! now I can understand your aunt’s letter. I 
wish Mayne had written too.” 

“Perhaps he has, father: there is another foreign 
letter.” 

And Connie was right. The other letter proved to 
be from Captain Mellor himself; and in it was en- 
closed a short note from Mr. Mayne as a sort of 
voucher for his respectability. It was evident that 
Eva’s lover was not much of a scribe; but his letter, 
though short, was very much to the point. He spoke 
pleasantly of his love for Mr. Drayton’s daughter, ask- 
ing for his consent to a short engagement and a speedy 
marriage. He was returning to India in September, 
and as he had many family relations, all of whom 
would like to know his bride, he hoped he might be 
allowed to carry her off not later than May. He ended 
with a few words as to his present position and 
prospects, both of which were good. 

Altogether, it seemed that Eva had done well for 
herself ; there was nothing to be said against her 
choice. 

Of course there was a Babel of talk all breakfast- 
time, the three younger girls—-Molly was well again 
now—rushing into a rather premature discussion on 
bridesmaids’ dresses, Arthur scoffing at them in grand 
boy-like fashion. 

Nelly read the letters as her father handed them to 
her, but said little. She had become very silent again 
of late ; but Connie and Lil, who had noticed it, put 
it down to Molly’s account. They knew what Dr. 
Cartwright had said ; noone else thought anything of 
it. 

She had got over the first sharp pain, she thought, 
and she fancied that before long the dull ache at her 
heart that never left her in her waking hours, making 
everything a burden and her life one weary round of 
duties to be dragged through somehow, instead of 
performed easily and lightly, ringing their own 
pleasure in the doing, would come to an end some 
day, leaving her to rejoice in the sacrifice she had 
made. 

Mrs. Mayne’s letter was kindly—she could not pos- 
sibly write otherwise—but she expressed no sorrow at 
the idea of parting with Eva; and, in fact, she wrote 
mostly about the arrangements she had made as to 
sending her home with some friends who were leaving 
in two days’ time. At the end there were a few words 
about Nelly herself, saying that much as she would 
like to have her now, she knew it would be absolutely 
impossible till after the marriage, but she should fully 
expect a long visit from her at Redhurst later on in 
the summer. 

Poor Nelly’s heart leapt up, then sank again like 
lead. How could she possibly go now to Bernard 
Mayne’s home—to the house she had refused to be 
mistress of? By her own act she had practically cut 
herself off from the beloved aunt, and there was no 
help for it. She could do nothing now but walk on 
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bravely in the stony path on which she had set her 
feet. 

So she went up with Mr. Drayton to her mother’s 
room, listened to Eva’s letter, read by the latter in a 
jubilant voice, joined in all the talk, helping in the 
plans for the wedding entertainment, reckoning the 
guests that would have to be asked, only wincing now 
and again when Bernard’s name was mentioned as one 
sure to come. 

Connie and Lil found her ready to answer all their 
appeals—to laugh again at their nonsense. Molly 
grew excited and cheeky in her old fashion. The 
whole house was brighter than it had been since 
Cousin Bernard's departure. 

Only one person fancied that “ Miss Nelly ” was not 
quite herself. Old Hannah had her own ideas on the 
subject, but she kept them to herself, only giving a 
word of warning to Connie, who was telling her all 
they had planned. 

“Yes, Miss Connie: no doubt it will all be very 
pretty. Miss Eva will make a bonnie bride ; but don’t 
you go and let Miss Nelly worry herself into a fever 
about it all.” 

“Why, Hannah? Don’t you think she is well? She 
seems very jolly to-day.” 

“Ay, she’s well enough; but she’s had a good bit 
to bother her lately, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“You mean about Molly?” 

“Yes, Miss Molly and other matters, maybe. What’s 
that they say about sticking something into a horse, 
Miss Connie?” 

Connie laughed. 

“JT suppose you mean youshould not spur a willing 
horse, Hannah? All right: I will try and do all I 
can to help her.” 

Connie ran away, singing gaily, leaving Hannah to 
go on with the fine sewing she was doing for her mis- 
tress. 

“ She 1] do it, and no mistake !” the old nurse crooned 
on to herself, in an undertone. “She was always a 
good-natured bit of a lassie. But there is something 
wrong with Miss Nelly that will need more than help- 
ing to mend. Itis ‘Cousin Bernard’ with all of them, 
but Z wish he’d have kept off that ice. I misdoubt 
me sorely if he’s not at the bottom of it, somehow. 
And for all Miss Eva's talk, she’s just the one, is 
Miss Nelly, to break her heart overa man. If only 
my mistress % 

But there she stopped ; keen-sighted as she was, no- 
thing could incline her to blame the woman she served 
so faithfully. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Eva had come back—she had spent half an hour 
with her mother alone—now the five sisters were all 
gathered in the drawing-room for afternoon tea. Mrs. 
Drayton had actually wished that they should. Eva's 
engagement had roused her very considerably, even to 
the extent of actually exerting herself a little more. 

Nelly sat at the little table, pouring out tea. All 
the others were grouped round the heroine of the day 
as she sat in alow chair close to her mother’s couch. 
Eva had improved both in looks and manner. She 


was a very sprightly, taking little person both to look 
at and listen to as she sat there, a pretty blush on her 
cheeks, describing ‘“ Reggie” to her admiring and 
deeply interested audience—a personification of good 
looks, good health, and good spirits. 

Nelly listened and laughed with the others, though 
half dreading the moment when she knew Bernard’s 
name must come into the conversation. 

“What is he like, Eva? Do tell us exactly. Is he 
tall or short? Shall we have to call him ‘ Reggie’?” 

“Qf course. Do you think you ought to say, ‘ Bro- 
ther Reginald,’ as they do in old-fashioned novels? 
I daresay Nelly will.” 

“Well, we always say ‘Cousin Bernard.’” 

“T don’t;” and Eva tossed her head. “I gave up 
that silly idea very soon. I call him Bernard now— 
when he condescends to speak to me, that is. I don’t 
know what you all did- to him here, but he was so 
grumpy when he came back, there was no saying any- 
thingto him. Reggie was awfully put out with him— 
he even snapped at Aunt Bessie, and only because 
she asked about Nelly, and if she did up his ankle 
tightly. You must have hurt him awfully,” she went 
on, turning to her eldest sister. 

But Connie would not let that pass. 

“T am sure——” she began hotly. 

“Never mind, Connie—I daresay I did hurt him. 
When is he coming, Eva? Reggie, I mean,” Nelly said, 
turning the subiect adroitly. 

It was utterly absurd, of course, yet it gave her a 
thrill of jealous pain to think of Eva calling Mr. Mayne 
Bernard. Had he not said he did not want the word 
“cousin” from her own lips? 

Nothing loth, Eva returned at once to the subject of 
her lover, his sayings and doings, past, present, and 
future. 

Bernard was forgotten for the present, but naturally 
his name and his mother’s cropped up again and again 
as the talk went on. 

It soon became evident that Eva fancied she had 
performed her duties of devotedness to perfection, 
and thought herself rather injured because neither 
aunt nor cousin had expressed very much sorrow at 
parting with her. 

Later on she returned to the subject of Bernard 
and his deficiencies many times. 

“T fancy Aunt Bessie wants him to marry Agnes 
Welford—that girl, you know, he used to care about 
years ago. She will have a nice handful of a husband 
if she’does: that is all I can say. He is so terribly 
conceited; Reggie says he never met a man who 
thought so much of himself before. Why, when we 
first knew Reggie, Bernard made him out to be a 
perfect fool. I know someone asked Aunt Bessie if 
he were jealous of him.” 

Eva gave her pretty little head another conscious 
toss. 

“T daresay it was so,my dear. Your going with 
them was his doing, you know.” 

“ Well, then, he shouldn’t have been so silly, mamma. 
He might have known that I never cared for him a 
bit. Why, after we got to Mentone he was like a 
regular old grandfather—always talking about duty, 
and all the rest of it—he was as old-maidish and 
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priggish as Nelly, every bit, and more. He would 
have stopped all my fun if it had not been for Aunt 
Bessie ; not that she is not tiresome sometimes; but 
she is a dear good old soul, for all that.” 

Hour after hour Eva rattled on with a medley of 
description and comment, herself, of course, the central 
figure, with Reggie hovering in the background. But 
with her father, in the evening, conversation did not 
flow as freely, and when Nelly came back to the 
schoolroom as usual, she found only Connie longing 
for a little confidential talk—Eva had gone off to 
bed. 

Her remarks over her newly returned sister were 
shrewd and downright as usual, but not compli- 
mentary. 

“Do you know what, Nelly ?—I think, in spite of all 
her talk, Eva was put out because she was never 
asked to be Mrs. Bernard Mayne. I can see very well 
she flatters herself that Cousin Bernard is cross 
because she is engaged to someone else, but I don’t 
believe she ever had the slightest chance. I think he 
is just as likely to marry you.” 

Connie was lying on the rug in her favourite atti- 
tude, her head against her sister’s knee. 

“Whatis it? Is one of my hair-pins running into 
you, Nelly? Take it out if it does. I wonder what 
we shall all think of Reggie? I have a strong idea 
we may possibly find him a fool too. Eva talks of a 
lucky escape because she isn’t going to marry Cousin 
Bernard.” 

“Not quite that, Connie ; surely she——” 

“Yes, she did, after you went away. I think he 
has had too much of her—he used to like her 
very much till he found her out. It is to be hoped 
Reggie won’t find her out too, when they are mar: 
ried. Yes, I know, it does sound ill-natured and un- 
sisterly, but I can’t help it. You know very well 
you would not like to marry Eva, would you, now?” 

“How can you be so ridiculous, Connie?” 

“No, I won’t have you get out of it—just tell the 
truth.” 

“But men are so different. I cannot possibly judge 
for them.” 

“Yes, luckily for some girls. Wait till Reggie has 
seen Eva on a wet day, when she is darning stock- 
ings.” 

“She won’t do that for a good time, at any rate,” 
Nelly said, laughing. “She will have plenty of new 
ones in her trousseau.” 

“Lucky mortal! Yes, of course she will. I wish 
I was going to have a trousseau. How many new 
dresses do you think she will want, Nelly?” 

Nelly could not say—details had not yet been gone 
into at all, but it soon became evident that the bride- 
elect would require a very great number of garments 
of all kinds. 

Her ideas were extensive, and she had a quiet 
persistence that went a long way towards getting 
them. 

Reggie arrived, and proved to be very much what 
Nelly, at least, had expected after she had heard his 
opinion of Bernard Mayne, and that gentleman’s sup- 
posed ideas as to Captain Mellor, from his fiancée’s 
lips. 


THE QUIVER. 


He was a gentleman both in manner and appear 
ance—good-looking, good-natured, with a fair amount 
of ordinary ‘conversation at his command, but 
entirely without an original idea of any kind, and 
not a single taste or enthusiasm to boast of—his 
profession included. Arthur, listening to his talk 
during the first dinner, and finding that he cared 
neither for cricket nor football, and never played 
tennis because it made him too hot, gave him up at 
once, and confided to Molly that Cousin Bernard was 
worth a dozen Reggies. “It is such a stupid name, 
too.” he added. 

As for Connie, her future brother-in-law had not 
been an hour in the house before she whispered to 
Nelly : 

“Eva says his name is Reginald Poole Mellor. J 
think his initials might be R. F. M., don’t you?” 

Captain Mellor only stayed a few days. Then he 
went to his own home in the south, and active pre- 
parations for the wedding began—the heaviest part 
of them, of course, falling on Nelly’s shoulders. 

She threw herself into them with her usual energy 
and good-nature, and it soon became one perpetual 
call on her from morning to night. 

At first she was made the machine of one ap- 
plication after another to her father for more 
money, till Mr. Drayton came to a full stop at last, 
and refused to give a penny more, and Nelly had to 
put up with a large amount of grumbling, and many 
hints that she might get more if she chose. 

Then, as time went on, it became one everlasting 
series of requests. 

“Nelly, what am I to do about this trimming? Will 
you go to Brown’s about it?” Or, again: “That 
tiresome man at Jackson’s has made such a stupid 
mistake about my white shoes. Can’t you go and say 
he must change them, Nelly?” 

The money Mr. Drayton would give was not enough 
to allow all the making to be put out, so the school- 
room had to be given up to a dressmaker, who had to 
be waited on constantly. 

Poor Selina was run off her legs. The cook turned 
crusty, and Nelly had great ado to prevent her 
going off in a huff. Mrs, Drayton had a bad cold, 
keeping Hannah in close attendance on her. 

Captain Mellor was constantly turning up for a 
few days at a time, during which days Eva did 
nothing but go about with him. 

Connie, mindful of what the old nurse had said, 
worked well, and spurred on Lil to do the same, 
dragging her by force from her beloved books; but, 
for all that, a very large amount of work and responsi- 
bility remained for Nelly, and after a time she began 
to be dimly aware that she was beginning to feel 
that her strength, both of mind and body, was giving 
way a little. 

If only she could have got rid of the dull ache that 
never left her in her waking hours, and that haunted 
her in her dreams—an ache intensified at times into 
acute pain ! 

Naturally, Bernard and his doings were constantly 
spoken of. Little ill-nature’d remarks were not un- 
common from Eva, and her Reggie, good-natured as he 
was, always let them pass, tacitly agreeing with her. 
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ft was not much, and yet 
Nelly found it very hard to 
listen to. She would often 
have protested indignantly, 
but she dared not trust 
herself to speak, lest she 
should break down igno- 
miniously. Never yet had 
she spoken his name since 
that last time she had seen 
him. At times a wild long- 
ing would come over her 
for a sight of his face, a 
touch of his hand, and she 
looked hungrily for his 
name in her aunt’s letters, 
though when it came it 
only added to her sadness, 
for it was so often now 
coupled with that of Agnes 
Welford. It was quite evi- 
dent where Mrs. Mayne’s 
hopes and wishes were 
tending. The days went on 
rapidly, and the confusion 
increased in the house. 

The four sisters were to 
be the only bridesmaids, 
but various other relations and friends 
were coming. Some would have to be 
put up in the house, others Mrs. Cart- 
wrgot had kindly offered to accommo- 
date. 

The Maynes had been asked, of course. 
They would be back in England about 
that time ; but Aunt Bessie said she dare 
not risk the fatigue, lest she should be ill 
again, and Bernard had decided that they 
should remain where they were a little 
longer. 

“He has done it on purpose, I know,” 
said Eva. “It is very disagreeable of 
him.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for saying such a thing after the present 
he has sent you, Eva,” flashed out Connie, indignantly. 

And she was indeed right. Mrs. Mayne had givena 
beautiful set of Italian filigree gold ornaments, and 
Bernard had sent a cheque for twenty-five pounds—a 
very liberal gift from a man who was no real relative, 
and had already been very generous to her in the 
matter of presents. 

After that, Eva did have the grace to hold her tongue 
a little, more especially as her father said something 
to her on the subject too, he being present at the 
time. 

April slipped quickly away, and with the first of 
May—the wedding was to be on the tenth—there 
came a spell of hot weather, unusual for the time 
of year, and rather trying to people with much to 
do. 

Nelly struggled on bravely, though feeling more 
and more ill every day. In the bustle no one noticed 
her looks much ; though when Walter, the eldest son 
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of the house, came down from town for the wedding, 
he remarked to his mother that Nelly looked terribly 
old for her age. 

Dr. Cartwright did certainly tell her that he should 
have to doctor her up after the wedding ; but when 
Nelly laughed, and said it was only the hot weather 
and the general confusion that were trying her, he 
said no more, thinking she was probably right, never 
guessing at the sleepless hours she spent turning and 
turning in her bed at night, or of the queer fits of 
giddiness that came to her at times. 

At last the grand day arrived, and a goodly party 
gathered in the big old parish church. 

The bride’s mother was not present. It was many 
years since Mrs. Drayton had seen the inside of a 
church, and only two brothers represented the four 
she possessed. Jack, of course, could not cross the 
Atlantic on purpose; and as for Bob, he positively 
refused even to ask for leave. Possibly he feared 
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that even now Miss Sarah Gulston might turn up in 
the church and claim him as her own. 

Eva looked very pretty, and kept her self-possession 
marvellously. And her four bridesmaids made a very 
nice-looking group, little Molly clinging nervously to 
her eldest sister’s hand, Connie and Lil following 
together. The best man, too—a cousin of Captain 
Mellor's—was a lively, cheerful young fellow, who 
proved a great help in all ways, he and Walter 
managing capitally. 

Mr. Mellor would persist in devoting himself to 
Connie instead of Nelly, whose legitimate property he 
was; but it did not matter; poor Nelly cared for 
nothing in the world but the fact that it would soon be 
over now, she herself free to lie down and rest the 
head that was begini.i 1g to feel hopelessly confused. 
She went on steadily, sx eing that everyone was looked 
after properly, escorting guest after guest to see her 
mother in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Drayton lay on the sofa, elegantly dressed, 
carrying out her part as the bride’s invalid mother to 
perfection, shedding a few tears when Eva came to 
say good-bye to her. 

The newly married couple were gone at last ; all the 
guests living in Stanworth had departed ; there only 
remained those staying in the house, and the elderly 
uncle and aunt the Cartwrights had taken in. 

Nelly saw them all provided with afternoon tea 
and comfortably engaged in conversation, then went 
to her own room, and lay down on her bed with closed 
eyes. 

But in a moment or two she was disturbed. 

“Please. Miss Nelly, cook says could you come and 
see to the mistress’s dinner ; she doesn’t know what to 
give her,” said Selina’s voice. There was nothing for 
it but to go down to the kitchen. Once there, one 
difficulty after another cropped up ; before they were 
all settled it was dinner-time. 

When at last Nelly found herself seated at the 
head of the table, it was as much as she could do to 
serve the soup: it needed but the slightest touch 
to upset her altogether. And it was not long in 
coming. 

Molly, sitting by her, spilled some of her soup, and 
Nelly reproached her in a tone she did not often use. 
The child, tired with the day's excitement. began to 
cry, and Walter, sitting next her, said sharply— 

“Tt was only an accident, Nelly. What a fuss about 
nothing!” 

Nelly made no answer, but a moment after she rose 
suddenly, and turned towards the door, clutching at 
the back of her chair to steady herself. 

“T can’t stay—my head aches—I——’ 

Fortunately, Dr. Cartwright was on her other side. 
He jumped up. put his arm round her, and led her 
gently away, poor Nelly clinging to him, trying to 
stop the hysterical sobs she felt choking her. 

“She is worn out,” he said, as he reached the door. 
“Take her place, Connie ; I will find Hannah, and we 
will put her to bed.” 

He was soon down again, having done as he said, 
but he looked a little grave. 

“You will have to do without your secretary for a 
bit, Drayton,” he said later. “Nelly has about come 


to the end of her tether for the present, I fancy. She 
must have a long rest and a complete holiday if she is 
not to have a Serious illness.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


So Nelly broke down at last. She was forced to give 
in, and had to consent to be taken care of instead of 
looking after others. 

It must. be confessed she did not make a very good 
patient. She insisted on trying to get up as usual the 
next morning, to poor Connie’s great dismay. Fortu- 
nately, she very soon found that it was an absolute 
impossibility : she turned faint and giddy instantly, 
and had perforce to return to her bed. 

Energetic people who are accustomed to work for 
others find it hard to lie still and be waited upon, asa 
rule, and Nelly Drayton was no exception. 

She could not be made to believe that, after all, the 
world—her portion of it, that is—would not fall 
utterly to pieces without her. She worried about 
her father —about Molly —about one thing after 
another, till even the faithful Connie pitched into her 
roundly, telling her she was selfish : that she was only 
making them all much more uncomfortable. 

It was natural enough: she had been over-strained, 
both in mind and body, of late ; things in general had 
lost their right proportion in her mind. She was 
bitterly ashamed of herself for that final break-down 
and what she chose to call ill-temper at dinner-time, 
before their own cousins and Reggie’s uncle and aunt. 
There was not one of the party that had not seen 
enough of her to understand and sympathise, but 
at first it was no use trying to convince her of 
that. 

She was very silent, and lay very still after Connie 
had administered her rebuke; then, as Molly's voice 
was heard telling Connie to come for a walk, she called 
her to her side. 

“T am very sorry, Connie: I know I am very irrit- 
able and impatient. You are spoiling me with all 
this looking-after and attention. It is selfish—I 
will try Her lip quivered, and Connie would 
not let her finish. 

“No, no, Nelly : I did not megn it; it was horrid 
of me! It is you who have always spoilt us. See, 
here comes Hannah with your beef-tea; let me 
give it to you, then I will take Moily out for her 
walk.” 

“Pray don’t keep——” Nelly was beginning, but 
she stopped herself. She knew that Connie was to be 
trusted not to over-tire Molly. 

After that, it would often have been pathetic to 
anyone knowing Nelly well to watch the struggles 
she made to lie still and let others take the re- 
sponsibility and work she had so long had on her 
shoulders. 

It was a fortnight before she was allowed to get 
up at all, and even then she was physically fit for 
nothing but to lie on the sofa. 

Dr. Cartwright was puzzled about her. At no time 
was she seriously ill, and yet she seemed to make no 
real progress towards recovery; and even as she 
slowly mended, it seemed as though she shrank 
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nervously from the idea of the thorough change he 
said she must have. 

How and where that change was to be got was a 
very great puzzle that exercised the minds of both 
Connie and her father not a little. 

That it should be done somehow Mr. Drayton had 
firmly decided. He never looked at the pale big-eyed 
face on the school-room sofa without an indefinite 
feeling of remorse; and yet it was a little hard on 
both him and Connie, if they had only known it. 

Nelly had been overworked, it was true, but it was 
not over-work that made her look so utterly sad at 
times. It was a pain she had brought on herself : the 
consequence of an act of her own—that, lying still and 
thinking as she had done of late, she had dimly 
began to look upon as a bitter mistake: a useless 
throwing away of a love for which her whole soul 
ached and pined at times. 

So the days passed on. June came. It was a month 
since Eva's wedding-day when at last the solution of 
the difficulty as to change of air for the invalid, now 
able to come down-stairs as usual, but still obliged 
to be very careful not to over-exert herself, arrived, 
in the shape of a long letter from Mrs. Mayne to her 
brother. 

It was dated from Redhurst; she had now been 
back there for some days, and had heard all about 
Nelly and her illness from her nephew Walter, whom 
she had seen on her way through London. 

The letter was mostly about Nelly, and how she 
longed to have her at Redhurst, where she felt sure 
her health would soon come back fully. Could not 
Mr. Drayton manage to take a few days and bring 
Nelly himself? 

Mr. Drayton read it aloud, then handed to Nelly a 
little note her aunt enclosed for her, saying— 

“T think I could manage it, Nelly. It seems to me 
a very good idea, and has come just right. What 
do you say?” 

Nelly looked up. How was she to tell her father 
that it would do her no good to go to Bernard 
Mayne’s house? 

But Mr. Drayton did not wait for an answer. 

“Tt is a beautiful old place ; I should like to see it 
again. Mayne won't be there, his mother says: he is 
going salmon-fishing up in Scotland; but I should 
enjoy a quiet day or two with your aunt, and it 
would give me a chance of seeing one or two things 
at the British Museum.” 

Bernard would not be there! Nelly opened her 
aunt’s note : it was only a few words— 

“T know, my dear—Bernard has told me. I am 
very, very sorry. If only you could have cared for 
him, Nelly, I might have had a daughter after my 
own heart. But you could not helpit. I know. You 
need not fear seeing him; he goes on Thursday, first 
to the Welfords in Gloucestershire, then on to Scot- 
land. Come and cheer me while he is away.” 

It was scarcely a cheerful face that was raised 
after a moment, but Nelly said nothing more against 
the proposed arrangement—she let it all be settled 
for her. 

Dr. Cartwright declared nothing could have come 
in more opportunely. A month or so in a comfort- 


able country house, where she could drive instead of 
walk, have nothing on her mind—how little he 
knew !—would be the very thing for Nelly—far 
better than lodgings at the seaside. She and her 
aunt might pet one another to their hearts’ content. 

So vigorous, energetic Connie set to work to smarten 
up garments and make Nelly a little more fit for 
society than she was as a rule. 

Fortunately, she had her pretty new bridesmaid’s 
costume to fall back upon, and Connie did her best to 
prove to her that she must wear it, aud not keep it in 
her wardrobe. 

Nelly smiled, and promised obedience—she did her 
best to take an interest in her clothes, but somehow 
it all felt stale, flat, and unprofitable. Her mind was 
not yet in tune; she could not get rid of morbid, 
miserable fancies, though she was aware that they 
were so, and struggled bravely against them. 

It seemed to her almost as though the whole family 
were relieved to think she was going, and for the 
first time for years she craved for a little show of 
affection from her mother: which, needless to say, she 
did not get. 

The days seemed to pass in a kind of uncomfortable 
dream, out of which she only woke to find herself, 
after a long tiring journey up to and across London, 
then down through the smiling sunny southern 
country, driving with her father in at the wide-open 
white gate she remembered so well. 

Mrs. Mayne stood in the big creeper-covered porch 
to receive them, backed by a group of old servants, 
who well remembered the little girl who had been 
such a favourite with them all. 

An expression of pained surprise came to Aunt 
Bessie’s kind face as she caught sight of her niec». 
The girl's face had such a whit? set look, she was 
so fearfully thin, but she said nothing—only took her 
in her arms and kissed her fondly. 

Nelly clung to her aunt as though she had found 
what she most wanted for amoment ; and Mrs. Mayne 
fancied she heard a little sob. 

“ You are worn-out, my child. Come and lie down. 
Matthew will see about the luggage, James; come to 
the morning-room. Nelly will be all the better for 
some tea after her journey.” 

She led the girl across the square hall. with its 
quaint old lattice-paned windows, to the room called 
the morning-room—her own especial abode. 

Nelly let herself be put on a low couch by the 
open window, and lay there with closed eyes for a few 
minutes, while Mrs. Mayne turned to her brother and 
asked questiors about their journey, and how he had 
left his wife. 

With the instinct of a woman who knows how 
to chat upon awkward subjects, she brought in 
Bernard’s name easily at once, telling Mr. Drayton 
where he had gone and what he was doing. 

Nelly, opening her eyes at last, having got over 
that first feeling of weary faintness natural enough 
after her day of travelling, turned them towards the 
window ; and as she gazed out, for the first time for 
many weeks a sense of peace and real rest came to 
tired body and mind alike. 

It was Bernard’s house—it could never be hers now. 
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Still, even to see it again was something. Ilow 
strange, and yet familiar, it looked! The soft turf 
outside, the flower-beds beyond, glorious in the long 


rays of brilliant light from the setting sun. The 
sloping lawn, ending as she knew in a deep-sunk 


white feathery half-moon just showing over the sum. 
mit of the hill: 

Nelly gazed long ; then turning, she met her aunt’ 
eyes fixed on her, and smiled. 

“Ah! that is better, child; now I begin to know 
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fence, but, from where she lay, sinking softly into 
the field beyond, where Alderney cows were taking 
their evening meal, and big trees casting long shadows 
on the grass. 

Far away between the trees were glimpses of hill 
and valley—the lovely varied Sussex scenery—a 
group of twisted Scotch firs in the farthest distance 
marking the top of the highest hill of that lovely 
range that goes by the name of “the forest” to 
dwellers in those parts. 

The melon-tinted sky was cloudless, with a little 


my N_.y again. I shall give you some tea first, 
then take you up to your room. It is the same you 
had before, Nelly ; I thought you would like it. You 
shall not come down to dinner unless you like.” 

And Nelly was very glad to remain quietly up in 
her room, leaving her father and aunt to spend the 
evening together. 

Mrs. Mayne, coming noiselessly to her side later on, 
found her asleep, and though her step roused Nelly a 
little, yet she was scarcely conscious of her aunt’s 
tender kiss and smoothing touch on her hair. 























It was a very peaceful, happy two days that Mr. 
Drayton spent at Redhurst. Then he went off fora 
short stay in London on his way home, and the two 
ladies were left alone. 

Alone, that is, as far as the house was concerned ; 
but it seemed to Nelly that they lived in a constant 
whirl of excitement, as far as visitors and going out 
were concerned. 

At first she found it very tiring, but as her health 
and strength came back she grew to like it better. 
She lost her shyness—mostly due to illness—with 
absolute strangers, and fell quite naturally into the 
position somewhat of a daughter of the house. 

Mrs. Mayne watched her closely. She had reasons 
of her own Nelly never dreamt of even. 

She very soon came to see that there must have 
been something besides mere physical illness to have 
changed the girl so. She seemed happy enough, but 
never light-hearted as of old; and after every letter 
from home she had a fit of depression. At last her 
aunt taxed her with it, and with a little pressing 
Nelly confessed. It seemed as though they all got on 
quite as well, or better, without her, that was all. 
There was no bad news at all. 

Mrs. Mayne laughed at her. told her she was morbid 
and silly, and Nelly agreed ; but there was something 
in her answer that led her aunt to go a little farther. 
She had talked of Bernard—read bits of his letters 
many times; but Nelly had always been prepared—she 
had kept a guard over herself—forced herself to listen 
even to Agnes Welford’s name without a sign, and 
answer calmly. Now her aunt’s words came to her 
with the force of a sudden shock. 

“ Nelly, dear, I have not dared to mention it before, 
but why did you send Bernard away like that? 
Surely, it would not have been so very difficult to learn 
tolove him? Were you quite sure you did not?” 

They were alone in the drawing-room after dinner. 
It had been wet all day, but now the sky had cleared 
as twilight came on. A big star shone over the trees ; 
a soft sweet air was coming in through the long open 
windows, laden with the scent of mignonette. 

Nelly, on a low stool by the side of her aunt’s 
arm-chair, had been gazing at the star as she 
talked. 

As Mrs. Mayne spoke, she put her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder, and felt her give a violent start, but no 
answer came. 

There was a long silence, broken only by the sharp 
little twittering squeak of a bat circling about out- 
side. 

At last Nelly turned her head. It was so dark now 
that she thought her aunt could not see her eyes, but 
a tear splashed on the hand still on her shoulder—a 
tear that made all clear to the elder woman. 

“Was it a mistake, Nelly : a foolish piece of self- 
sacrifice? Since you have been here I have thought 
80 more than once.” 

And Nelly answered at last by sobbing out all the 
hidden misery of those past months. 

“My poor child!” was all Mrs. Mayne said when 
the story was finished. 

She was a wise woman, and knew the character 
she had to deal with. Her words were few, but she 
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managed somehow to sympathise and strengthen at 
the same time. 

She herself was not quite sure that the mischief 
was irremediable. Her thoughts and hopes with 
regard to her step-son had turned considerably to- 
wards Agnes Welford at one time, but since he had 
told her of Nelly’s letter, and shown how much he 
had been hurt by it, she had fancied that he was not 
quite so completely cured as he thought himself. 

But it would have been utterly cruel to raise in the 
girl’s heart a hope that might prove false; better let 
her remain under the belief that he would shortly 
announce his engagement to his old friend. 

That little outbreak somehow did Nelly ‘good. 
Though her eyes still at times had a sad far-away 
look in them, her colour came back, her thin cheeks 
filled out. She recovered her interest in life, helped 
by many a long talk she had with her aunt as to a 
possible journey to foreign parts with her. 

“Now you have once left them to themselves, you 
can do it again, Nelly.” 

And Nelly agreed, though it gave her a slight pang 
still—an unworthy twinge of jealousy that she would 
not give way to. 

She knew nothing of a long letter his mother had 
written to Bernard up in Scotland, nor of how the 
receiver of that letter was cutting short his visit, 
much to his host’s disgust, on the plea of an im- 
portant letter; neither did it strike her as odd that 
her aunt should always want her to wear that pretty 
bridesmaid’s dress and the very becoming hat to match, 
every afternoon now. 

If Mrs. Mayne had a motive of another kind, it 
certainly also was to please herself. She loved pretty 
things, and Nelly knew it, but she would have been 
very much surprised if she had been told that she 
herself came under that head; and yet it was true. 
There was an added charm now to the pleasant face 
with the steady dark eyes, that her aunt recognised 
but could not define. 

Perhaps it was the touch of sadness, the knowledge 
of personal sorrow that had reached the woman’ 
heart. 

Whatever it was, Nelly was prettier now than she 
had ever been in her life. Looking at her, Mrs. Mayne 
wished more and more that Bernard could see her. 
And at last there came an answer to her wishes in the 
shape of a letter from him. 

He should be home either that afternoon or the fol- 
lowing morning; he left it to her whether to tell 
Nel y or not—that was all, except that she need not 
sena to meet him: he would walk back from the 
station. 

“Nelly, if it would not tire you too much, will yeu 
go and fetch the paper from the station this after- 
noon? I want Sam to do something for me in the 
garden.” 

“Of course I will: I should like the walk very 
much. That footpath is so pretty,” said unsuspecting 
Nelly. ‘But I must change this dress "—it was the 
pretty bridesmaid’s garment she had on. 

But Mrs. Mayne would not hear of it. A very old 
friend, who lived some miles off, was most likely 
coming to tea, and would be there when Nelly got back. 
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So the girl donned the hat. fastened a pink rose at 
her throat, and went off, her aunt following her with 
loving eyes as long as she was in sight. 

“If he comes by this train and takes her by sur- 
prise, it will be all right,” she thought again and 
again, and she found it a little hard to talk to the 
old friend when she did arrive. 

Meanwhile, Nelly went on her way, walking now 
fast, now slowly, as the fancy took her. The path 
wound in and out, with here and there a stile, across 
meadows, under high hedges, then through a pretty 
little copse. 

She felt happy somehow—the prescience of an un- 
looked-for joy, maybe. 

Stopping at a stile now and again to enjoy the 
lovely views, she reached the last. There she 
paused, looking back for the beautiful little glimpse 
of Redhurst she knew was to be had from that 
spot. 

Round the corner beyond came the sound of quick 
footsteps, and Nelly turned sharply, to find herself 
face to face with Bernard Mayne ! 

For a moment every particle of colour left her face 
—then, as he leapt the stile and stood by her side, it 
all rushed back in a crimson flood. 

“ Bernard !” 

No “cousin” this time ! 

In her overwhelming surprise, his name came 
naturally to her lips, as she had heard it spoken so 
often of late. 

He held out both hands to her. 

“ Nelly, was it a mistake ?” 

She did not speak, but in her eyes as she put her 
hands into his he read his answer. 

Voices could be heard coming up the path behind, 
nevertheless he would not release her till he had 
kissed her more than once. 

Letting the strangers pass them, the other two 
lingered, walking slowly along the primrose path, 
newspaper and afternoon visitor alike forgotten. 

Poor Mrs. Mayne, struggling all the time to talk 
to her old friend, never felt more relieved in her 


life than when at last the good lady departed, and 
she was free to sit at the window and watch. 

At last came the longed-for sound of voices. 

Oneglance wasenough. Nelly’s face was transfigured, 

Flying across the lawn, she flung herself on her knees 
by Mrs. Mayne’s side, and hid her face on her shoulder, 

“Oh, Aunt Bessie!” was all she could say. 

Bernard, following in more leisurely fashion, an- 
swered his mother’s inquiring glance as he stooped 
and kissed her. 

“Yes, it is all right; it was only a little mistake on 
Nelly’s part. She has seen the error of her ways in 
time, and repented. Fortunately for us both, it was 
not beyond remedy, and she thinks they will manage 
to get on very well without her at Stanworth, after 
all. And now, mother, what about dinner? It is 
painfully unromantic, I know, under the circum- 
stances, but I have come straight through from Perth, 
and I must confess I am hungry.” 

‘My dear boy! of course, you shall have it as soon 
as possible,” Mrs. Mayne said, looking up at him with 
loving eyes. 

Nelly sprang up, her whole face radiant with happi- 
ness, a smile on her lips such as had not been there for 
months. 

“T will go and tell Matthew you have come, and 
are next door to starving,” she said. 

But in spite of his hunger, Bernard would not let 
her go till he had taken her in his arms again and 
kissed her many times. 

“You have no more doubt as to whether I like you 
or not now, Nelly, have you?” 

And, for the first time, her eyes met his fully and 
steadily as she answered him with the one word, 
spoken in a low tone of conviction— 

“Not” 


And, though it is some years now since Nelly Dray- 
ton became Mrs. Bernard Mayne, she is still of the 
same opinion, and rejoices with all her heart that 
her mistaken self-sacrifice was not beyond remedy. 

THE END. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


OcTOBER 15TH. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
To read—Rom. v. 1—11. Golden Text—ver. 8. 


(2::k¥ NTRODUCTION. Last lesson told of 
wind 


qa redemption in Christ—how man was 
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set free from sin by Christ’s death. 
In the next chapter St. Paul shows 
how Abraham, the father of the 


Jewish nation, was accepted by God because of his 
faith before he was circumcised, and. therefore is the 
father of all who believe, whether Jews or Gentiles. 
To-day’s lesson shows what results from faith. 


I. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. [ts meaning. 

Man is a sinner—God is all holy—sin cannot enter 
heaven—how, then, can there be peace between God 
and man? Three possible answers. 

1. Man might save himself. 

This the religion of heathen—to give fruit of body 
for sin of soul, as in human sacrifices. (Micah vi. 7.) 

But victim being sinful, sacrifice would be imperfect. 

2. Man might do part and God part. 

This the religion of Pharisees. So many prayers, 
fastings, alms, ete. (St. Luke xviii. 12.) 
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But all our righteousness only as filthy rags. (Is. 
Ixiv. 6.) There is none righteous. 

3. Salvation work of God alone. 

He pardons—man accepts—result is free forgive- 
ness. 

Faith is hand stretched out to receive alms of 
God’s merey. 

Man’s sin is laid on an innocent victim—Christ. 

Christ’s righteousness is bestowed on man. 

Therefore man is declared just by his faith. 

II. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. (1—11.) Results. 

Peace. God and man are now reconciled. 

Example. Dying thiefforgiven. (St. Luke xxiii. 43.) 

Grace is given for present needs. (Acts vi. 8.) 
Stephen full of faith doing wonders. 
(Acts 


Example. 
Hope of future glory. 
Sees Son of Man in glory. 


Stephen on his trial. 
vii. 55.) 

Glory in tribulation for Christ’s sake. 

Apostles in prison at Philippi singing 
(Acts xvi. 25.) 
(Acts v. 41.) 

Hope making men cheerful and brave because fult 
of the love of God given by the Holy Spirit. (Gal. 
v. 24.) 

Love to God and man result of God’s love to man. 


Example. 
hymns of praise. 
Patience under suffering. 


How was the love of Christ shown? 

In dying for man when helpless and hopeless. 

A man might possibly die for some very good man 
dear to him—e.g., a father to save a child, ete. 

But God’s love far greater than this— 

Christ died to save sinners. 
Two results follow. Present forgiveness. 
Future deliverance from God’s wrath. 
As enemies, pardoned by Christ’s death. 
As friends, saved by sharing His life. 
Surely hearts will be full of joy and praise. 
1. What is my 
enemy or a friend ? 

2. Am I showing the fruits of faith ? 


LESSONS. present state—an 


OcTOBER 22ND. CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

Golden Text —ver. 21. 

INTRODUCTION. First part of this Epistle has been 
all doetrine—teaching man’s forgiveness by Christ's 
This chapter 
proceeds to the practical duties of religion resulting 


To read—Rom. xii. 1—15. 


redemption, and acceptance by faith. 


from God’s goodness and mercy to man. 
I. Duty To Gop. (1—2.) What is it? 
To present a reasonable sacrifice to Him. 
Not of dead animals, as in offerings of old, 
But our living bodies as holy to Him. 
How can this be done ? 
Man’s body must be used in God’s service. 
Lips must speak of Him and sing His praise. 
(St. Matt. xxv. 35.) 
Feet must walk in paths of usefulness. 
Why should it be done ? 
Also, must not be conformed to the world—zi.e., 


Hands do works of mercy. 
Because of God’s mercies. 


not fashion lives according to its maxims. 
Minds renewed by God will show it in lives, 


II. Duty To OTHERS. The Church like 
a body. 
Each member has its own part to do in the body. 
Each member also affects all the other parts. 


God gives to each individual a certain office. 


(3—8.) 


Each also has grace for his particular work. 
Prophets, or public teachers, must teach the whole 
(Acts xx. 27.) 

Ministers, or deacons, must be diligent. 

Teachers must feed with the milk of the Word. 
Givers must act with cheerful liberality. 


counsel of God. 


Rulers must be just and diligent. 

Ill. Duty TO OURSELVES. (9—15.) Love to 
God and man must be without any pretence—not 
such as Judas, who kissed Christ to betray Him. 

Sin of all kinds must be shunned. 

Good thoughts, words, deeds be cultivated—e.g., 
love towards others and humility as regards self. 

Must be diligent in ordinary work—as St. Paul 
working at tent-making at Corinth. (Acts xviii. 3.) 

Also should be eager and earnest in God’s service. 

In religion, full of hope, patience, prayer. 

In good works, charitable and hospitable. 

In persecution, returning blessings for curses. 

In society—sharing joys and sorrows of others. 

All these duties come from our relation to others 
as members of Christ’s body. 

LESSONS. 1. Ye are not your own. 

2. Glorify God in your bodies and your spirits. 


SELF-DENIAL FOR THE SAKE OF 
OTHERS. 


OCTOBER 29TH. 
To read—\ Cor. viii. Golden Text—Rom. xv. 1. 
INTRODUCTION. Corinth at the time of St. Paul's 
visit was a great and populous city, famous for its 
commerce and wealth, but also for its wickedness. 
St. Paul spent nearly two years there (Acts xviii.), 
and a large Christian congregation was the result of 
his work. After he left, many disorders arose. The 
converts having written to consult him on some 
questions of Church order, he wrote this letter. This 
chapter contains advice about eating of meat which 
had been offered to idols. 

The chapter had better be read verse by verse and 
explained. 

1. Things offered to idols. In offering an animal 
for sacrince, part of the meat was burnt on the altar, 
part given to the priests, and part taken back by 
offerer. If not wanted for food, might possibly be 
sold in the market. Thus Christians ran risk of 
eating profaned meat. 

We all have knowledge—i.e., we Christians know 
that idols are vain. 
this meat and offending others. 

Self-conceit and pride are 


But that is no excuse for eating 


2. Knoweth nothing. 
alike hateful to God, who gives grace to the lowly. 

3. Love God—Knoun of Him. Love to God is the 
chief thing now. In heaven we shall know as we 
are known. 

4—7. Why this meat may not be eaten. 
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We know that there is but one God. 

We know also that an idol is nothing. 

There are many called gods by heathen. 

But there is only One—the Author of all—Who 
works by or through His Divine Son. 

All, however, have not this full knowledge. 

8, 9. Meat commendeth not. In itself eating or 
not eating this meat is matter of indifference, but all 
must think of the effect this eating might have on 
others. It might be a cause of offence. 

10. Sit at meat. Festivities following the sacrifice, 
often held in the ido] temple. Seeing a Christian 
joining in the feast might lead another with lingering 
belief in idols to idolatry. 

ll. Thy knowledge that the idol is nothing and 
the meat harmless might cause a weak brother to 
perish. 

12. Ye sin so. Causing another to sin is itself a 
sin against Christ. 

13. Meat make to offend. Eating in idol temple 
causing another to sin. Better give up that which 
is harmless to the one than lead the other to sin. 

Lessons. 1. No man liveth to himself. All by 
example and influence affect each other—are mem- 
bers of the same body. 

2. All things are lawful but not expedient. Every 
thing made by God is good. But better to give up 
using something lawful in itself than by using it 
lead some weak person to sin. 

3. Do all to the glory of God—even eating or not 
eating a particular kind of food. 


NOVEMBER 5TH. THE RESURRECTION. 
To read—1 Cor. xv. 12—26. Golden Text— 


ver. 57. 

INTRODUCTION. In this chapter St. Paul unfolds 
the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body. The 
whole of the Christian religion is based upon history, 
so the general resurrection of all men is founded on 
the historical fact of Christ’s resurrection. There- 
fore he begins his argument with the evidences of 
Christ’s having risen, and shows how it affects us. 

The subject, then, to-day is—The Resurrection of 
Christ and its effects upon us—in the present and in 
the future. 

I. IN THE PRESENT. (12—19.) Shown by the 
opposite as follows :— 

Some say there is no resurrection of bodies, such 
as Hymeneeus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 18), who 
taught that resurrection means the raising of the 
world from sin by preaching the Gospel. 

But if there is no resurrection, then Christ is not 
risen—the Apostles’ teaching is false, and converts’ 
hope also is vain. 

Also those who have died with a Christian hope 
of sleeping with Christ and rising in glory have 
perished. 

And Christians persecuted for Christ’s sake are 
more miserable than any—they have no comfort for 
this life and none for the next life. 


What a gloomy picture! No hope in life of 
death, or eternity ! 

Whole Christian religion based on Christ’s resur- 
rection. 

II. IN THE FUTURE. (20—26.) Christ the first- 
fruits. 

His resurrection symbolised at Feast of Passover, 

Priest waved first sheaf as sample of harvest. 
(Lev. xxiii. 11.) 

So Christ’s resurrection earnest of the general one, 

By man came death—in Adam all die. How? 

Their bodies die—disease, death, result of sin. 

Their souls die—inherited and actual sin. (Eph, 
ii. 1.) 

By man came resurrection—in Christ all rise. 

Bodies will rise because He rose with His body. 

Souls are made alive by His life-giving power. 

Three stages in the Resurrection. 

:, The resurrection of Christ Himself. 

2. The rising of the saints—dead in Christ. 

3. The resurrection of all. (1 Thes. iv. 16.) 

For Christ must put all enemies under His feet. 

Satan was overcome by Him in His life. 

Sin is overcome by His grace in His people. 

Death will be destroyed by the Resurrection. 

Lessons. How does all this affect us ? 

Are we dead in sin, or alive in Christ ? 

Shall we rise to happiness or misery ? 

Christ’s resurrection should influence our lives. 

It gives joy—there is a brighter life. 

It gives hope—of a glorious immortality. 

It imposes duties—Seek things above. (Col. iii. 1.) 


NOVEMBER 12TH. THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. 


To read --2 Cor. viii. 1—12. Golden Text—ver. 9. 
INTRODUCTION. This chapter and the next treat of 
the collection which was being made among the 
Gentile churches on behalf of the poor Christians in 
Judea. It was going on at the same time in the 
poor district of Macedonia and the wealthy province 
of Achaia. The Apostle tries to sharpen the liber- 
ality of the latter country by telling of that of the 
former. 

I. A Goop EXAMPLE. (1—8.) Corinthians 
must be told of the churches of Macedonia. Which 
were they ? 

Philippi—first city of Europe visited by St. Paul. 

A flourishing church planted there. (Acts xvi. 40; 
Phil. i. 1.) 

Thessalonica. Many Jews and Greeks converted. 
(Acts xvii. 4.) 

Probably also churches in many adjacent towns. 
Notice contrast between their circumstances and 
conduct. 

Much persecuted, but much joy. (Acts xvii. 8.) 

A good example in Paul and Silas. In prison at 
P!; ilippi—sang praises to God. (Acts xvi. 25.) 

Great poverty—great liberality. 

For what are they specially commended ? 
Their gifts voluntary—notcompulsory. (2Cor.ix.7.) 
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They pressed them upon the Apostles. 

They gave, not only money, but themselves, to the 
service of God, beyond Apostles’ expectation. 

They are held up as example to Corinthians. 

Titus had begun the collection at Corinth. 

He should stir them up to more liberality. 

They abounded in most other graces by faith in 
God, boldness of speech for God, 
Apostles. 

Let them now cultivate the grace of giving. 

Copy the example of their poorer brethren. 

II. A BETTER EXAMPLE. (9—12.) Christ. 

Though rich, He became poor for man’s sake. 

How was He rich? He was equal with God. 


love to the 


gol 


Yet took the form of a slave. (Phil. ii. 6, 7.) 

He was rich also in all the glory ct neaven. 

Yet endured poverty and skzme ou earth. 
How is man rich through Christ’s poverty ? 

He learns contentment, which, joined with godli- 
ness, is great gain. (1 Tim. vi. 6.) 

By Christ’s death glory of heaven won for man. 
What should be the practical result ? 

Willingness to give for wants of others. 

Practice of self-denial in daily life. 

LEssons. 1. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

2. He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. 
What he layeth out shall be paid him again. 


A PARODY OF PAGANISM. 


BY A CHINESE MISSIONARY. 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE OF THE CITY-GOD. 
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|HE snow is falling heavily and lying deep in 
Ee Shanghai. Vainly the coolies are trying to 
¢ keep a footpath clear across our Mission com- 
pound. Outside may be seen a few natives 
struggling along in their high-soled knee-boots: and 
the poor rek-sha men slowly dragging their “ fares,” 
a second runner attached behind. Not for thirty years 
has Shanghai been thus snow-shrouded, and the people 


are rejoicing on behalf of their new-sown crops. 
The narrow streets of the native walled-in city are 
almost impassable ; but we persevere in our effort to 
reach our Mission church there, for we hope to gather 
a congregation from the numerous idlers always about 
as the holiday-season of Chinese new year approaches. 

Our way leads through the so-called Tea-Gardens, 
where stands the great temple of the city-god. In its 
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premises is a tea-house (the Chinese form of “ re- 
staurant”), in two-storeyed pagoda style, surrounded 
by water, and reached by a quaint zigzag bridge: 
which view is said to be the original subject of the 
well-known willow-pattern design. 

These temple precincts especially are thronged to- 
day. We find one dense crowd engrossed with the 
piling up of a huge snow-image—not children only, 
but grown men at work thereon. It is in the shape of 
a seated Buddha, with painted eyes, eyebrows, and lips. 

The people seem actually worshipping the figure : 
prostrations are being performed, incense-sticks are 
burning before it. The sun is breaking forth, and 
Buddha shows signs of a thaw; but the ardour of his 
votaries is in nowise damped thereby. 

“You see, the sun is stronger than your snow-god,” 
one of our party remarks to a bystander ; “ ought you 
not to worship: the sun ?” 


»»” 


“Do you worship the sun?” is the quick rejoinder. 


“No; I worship one more powerful than the sun: 
the true God, by whom the sun was created.” 

“Is this genuine idolatry?” we questioned, as we 
went on our way. Were they sincerely adoring that 
dissolving deity as having vouchsafed the welcome 
snowfall? Or was it only an amusement, an uncon- 
scious parody of paganism? In either case, it was a 
painfully suggestive illustration of the fathomless 
folly of idol-worship—that homage of the Chinese 
multitude to-an image gradually transformed before 
their eyes into a sodden mass of snow- mixed 
mud. 

Yet, not only thoughts of sadness, but a parable of 
hope seemed there ; before the sun-rays the mockery 
was vanishing. Th»s may we surely believe that the 
fire of Christian zeal and warmth of Christian love 
will avail to melt these heathen hearts, and that in 
the beams of the Sun of Righteousness their idols 
shall be utterly abolished. 

ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD, 


“POOR MISS SIMPSON.” 


» BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSIN WALTER,” ‘“ ROSEMARY 
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T certainly 7s hard! 

as Mrs. Vernon, the 

rector’s wife, con- 
stantly declares; she never 
leaves Cordwell for even a 
week without finding that 
something has gone wrong in 
her absence. She joined her 
sister at Brighton for a few 
days last September, and on 
her return met one of her 
flock—I should have said Mr. 
Vernon’s, but never mind— 
at the station, and, of course, 
inquired after the parish generally. 

Mrs. Brown shook her head with an air of mystery 
and despondency. “ Very sad affair, ma’am,” she said, 
sighing. 

“Wait a moment; I will walk up the street with 
you,’ said Mrs. Vernon, giving directions for the 
placing of her luggage on the rectory wheelbarrow, 
and telling John to report her safe arrival. 

“Well, Mrs. Brown,” she remarked briskly, “it 
cannot surely be anything very serious, or the rector 
would have let me know. You haven’t sold any 
more toadstools instead of mushrooms, I suppose?” 

The greengrocer’s wife was visibly nettled. 

“Mistakes, ma’am, will occur in the best-regulated 
families; and if you had heard what Dr. Evans said 
after Mr. Vernon took that pork-pie for little Jimmy 
when he was getting over the gasous fever-——” 

“Well, well, but what were you going to tell me? 
Not diphtheria broken out again, surely? though it’s 
nothing but what I should expect.” 

“No, ma‘am, that’s sent us, and we must put up 
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with it, like a fire or a flood ; but rank stealing—and 
a respectable person, too, who keeps a girl, and holds 
her head high—sack-religious, I heard the rector say 
it was.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried Mrs. Vernon, “you surely 
don’t mean to say the church plate is stolen?” 

“Not the plate itself, ma’am, but offerings taken 
out of it,” was the answer. “I’ll give you the whole 
history of it. Mr. Vernon told us a deal in his 
sermon on Sunday morning about them poor Jews 
that are coming into London without a penny, though 
my John, he says they take the food out of the 
mouths of honest Englishmen ; but that’s neither here 
nor there, as the sayin’ is. Well, he told us to bring 
our money wrapped up in a bit of paper with no 
name on it, not to be hostentatious, you know, ma’am, 
and drop it into the plate on Sunday night, which 
them as agrees with these foreign Jews does ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mrs. Vernon bit her lips, and waited with resigned 
impatience whilst Mrs. Brown paused for breath. 

“The rector spoke very feelin’, certainly, and there 
was a nicish heap of packets when J came out of 
church, but this happens afterwards. Miss Simpson, 
ma’am—you'll hardly credit it,” and the greengrocer’s 
wife looked steadily into Mrs. Vernon's face to note 
the effect of her startling news, ‘* Miss Simpson passed 
down the aisle, almost last of anybody, waited a 
moment, and, Mr. Jenkins turning his head just then 
to see if the boys had all gone, she went as red as fire, 
and whipped a handful of them packets out of the 
plate and into her pocket before you could say Jack 
Robinson !” 


Mrs. Vernon seemed petrified. ‘ Miss Simpson! of 
a'l people in this world !” she gasped, 
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“There! just what I told John you’d say!” ex- 
claimed the delighted Mrs. Brown. “*Such a deal as 
Mrs. Vernon always thinks of Miss Simpson,’ I says, 
‘asking her to tea, and --—’” 

“Why. you don’t think I believe such a—wicked 
falsehood : you don’t yourself, I should hope ?” cried 
Mrs. Vernon. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I don’t set myself up to be better 
than my clergyman, and he’s in a great takin’ over 
it, I can assure you,” returned Mrs. Brown, with a 
toss of her head. “Backwards and forwards to all 
the principal people in the town he’s been, poor 
gentleman, to hear all the particulars from everybody: 
and this morning I heard him with my very own 
ears outside our shop when I was settin’ out the 
tomater boxes: ‘Ah, Mr. Jenkins, too true,” he says, 
‘too true, I’m afraid,’ says he ; ‘a sad lesson to us all 
about the love of money.’”’ 

“And what does Miss Simpson say about it all, 
pray?” 

“Miss Simpson, ma’am? nobody has been near her ; 
Mrs. Jenkins has watched the house from her window, 
so they tell me, putting one of the children to look 
when she was obliged to go away herself—and not a 
soul has gone up them steps to Miss Simpson’s front 
door since Monday morning, when the news got about ; 
Rebecca can save her pipe-clay in cleanin’, anyhow.” 

“By the way, Mrs. Brown,” said the rector’s wife, 
suddenly, “if Mr. Jenkins was turning his head away, 
how could he see these packets taken off the plate?” 

“He didn’t, ma’am. It was Mr. Giles as saw it, 
the new assistance at the chemist’s, you know, ma’am.” 

“Horrid, vulgar little upstart!” muttered Mrs. 
Vernon. ‘“ Now, Mrs. Brown ’’—speaking with great 
decision—“I am going myself straight to Miss 
Simpson, and I’m convinced this ridiculous blunder 
can soon be righted. Will you have the goodness to 
tell this from me to anyone who comes into your shop 
and happens to mention the subject ?” 

* Happens to mention it, ma’am! Bless me, there’s 
nothing else talked about in the town; I’ve just been 
to Lington to see John’s sister, and the story is in 
everybody’s mouth there too.” 

“Then it’s quite clear that I mustn’t waste time in 
talking, so good afternoon, Mrs. Brown, and please to 
remember what I said !” 

Mrs. Vernon hurried by the church and the rectory 
gate, though she longed for the refreshing cup of tea 
which she knew was all ready for her—the water at 
the boiling-point, like her own righteous indignation. 

She turned the corner by Mr. Peel's school, and 
down the street to Miss Simpson’s house—how the 
door-steps gleamed in the afternoon sun! There was 
Mrs. Jenkins’ head visible over the wire blind of the 
window opposite. Dissembling her wrath, Mrs. Vernon 
pointedly faced it with a cheerful smile and nod. 

“Your mistress at home, Rebecca?” as the door 
opened. ‘These steps really do you credit, and I hope 
you give your kind mistress satisfaction in other 
respects,” said the rector’s wife, and observed a slight 
defiance in the little maid’s tone as she was asked to 
walk in. 

Miss Simpson was sitting in the front room, wrapped 
in a large shawl. Evidently roused from a refreshing 
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nap, she hastily settled Ler cap, then—as if recollect- 
ing herself—rushed to a table, seized a little bottle, 
and, sprinkling its contents ina sort of magic circle 
round her, cried imploringly— 

“Keep by the door, dear Mrs. Vernon. How glad I 
am tosee you back again, nobody knows, I’m sure, 
and I would be the last person to give it you, if I really 
have it, and everybody is afraid to come near me: 
but it’s like you. Influenza—the eucalyptus oil is 
quite a disinfectant. I knew how nervous the dear 
rector is of all infection, and perfectly right, too—such 
a valuable life!” 

** My dear Miss Simpson, if you really have influenza, 
I have a specific, which John shall bring up this 
evening ; and as to fearing infection, why, you know I 
never take anything, so there is no credit in my going 
to see people, as I always say! And your old friend is 
not to be turned away by influenza or anything else ! ” 
she continued, taking Miss Simpson’s hand in her 
strong firm grasp. Tears actually came into the poor 
faded grey eyes. 

“ Dear, dear! I often wonder what you can see in me 
that you should be so good: but there—it’s like the 
rain and sunshine, that falls on all alike. You’ve 
just come to cheer me up, for I’ve been a little upset 
to-day ; Rebecca has been improving so much lately, 
and has learnt my ways nicely, and she came in this 
morning, and gave me a month’s notice—wanted a 
change, she said.” 

“Ungrateful creature, after all you’ve done for 
her ; why, she was in rags when she came.” 

“Tt is disappointing,” confessed Miss Simpson ; 
“but I must not be hard on Rebecca: she’s only 
sixteen, and finds it dull here with no other young 
people about, I daresay.” 

“T shall tell her my mind, though, before I go,” 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

“Can you tell me,’ inquired Miss Simpson 
anxiously, “how much was collected for those poor 
Jews? They ’ve been on my mind night and day, I 
may say, since we heard about all their sufferings. 
Poor things—poor things—it ’s awful!” 

“JI blame the Russian Government,” said Mrs. 
Vernon judicially. ‘‘Charity begins at home.” 

Miss Simpson looked disturbed. 

“So the rector asked you to put your contributions 
in paper, I hear?” continued his wife. 

“Yes,” said Miss Simpson; “and I was so silly. 
What with being a little flustered and upset with 
hearing such dreadful accounts, and having my thick 
woollen gloves on, I took two little packets out of my 
pocket, and put them both on the plate. One had a 
ginger lozenge in it. I had felt chilly all day, and 
meant to put this in my mouth to keep out the cold 
when I left the church. Fortunately, I found out 
what I had done directly, and took it outagain. It 
would have looked so bad to find a ginger lozenge 
done up like acoin. One of Mr. Peel’s nice little boys 
might have been blamed for it, and I should never 
have forgiven myself!” 

“Oh, what utter imbeciles people are!” murmured 
Mrs. Vernon, with a deep-drawn sigh of relief. Miss 
Simpson’s cold fortunately made her a little deaf. 
“T have so much to do, and now that I find you 
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pretty comrortable, I must say good-bye. I’ll look 
in to-morrow and tell you about the collection.” 

“Please do. I have had a long letter from my 
nephew Will, dear boy!” 

“Ah! he is in a lawyer's office, isn’t he?” said 
Mrs. Vernon, a thought striking her. ‘Coming next 
week, do you say? Don’t leave the fire. I’ll ring 
for Rebecca, and while she is opening the door I 
shall read her a short lecture. Now take great care 
of yourself; and if you feel worse in the morning, 
stay in bed and take my medicine regularly. ; 

“Now, Rebecca,” as she stepped into the tiny hall, 
“T ‘will come into the kitchen with you, please.” 
Carefully closing the door—* I am astonished that you 
are leaving Miss Simpson !” 

Now, though Mrs. Vernon does not approve of the 
Russian Emperor, she is a great autocrat herself, and 
Rebecca quaked before her, 

‘And I wouldn’t have given warning neither, 
ma’am, but everybody was throwing it at me as my 
mistress was worse than a common thief,’’ she sobbed ; 
“and I should lose my own character if I stopped— 
which, as you’ve often and often told us your own 
self, ma’am, was all a poor girl could call her own, 
and was vettcer than good looks or gold.” 

“ Certainly I have!” returned Mrs. Vernon, draw- 
ing up her tall person; “and I say so still. And 
dcn’t you suppose that a girl would be more re- 
s; ected and looked up to who would stand by her good, 
kind mistress when other people were pretending to 
believe a wicked, silly mistake?” Then suddenly, 
fixing her keen dark eyes on Rebecca, “ Do you know, 
I lost half a crown after you’d been in the rectory 
study for the last Bible-class}) Did you take it ?”’ 


“No, indeed! I’d scorn to touch it!” flashed out 
the girl. “Father always brought us up honest, and 
I wouldn’t turn thief not for fifty half-crowns !” 

“T know you didn’t take it,” said Mrs. Vernon, 
putting her hand on the girl’s shoulder. “But just 
think : you are so angry—and quite properly so—at 
being suspected yourself; now I will tell you what 
really happened. Your mistress put a ginger lozenge 
into the church plate by mistake, and then, of course, 
took it out again.” 

Rebecca’s eyes and mouth both opened to such an 
extent that Mrs. Vernon fairly laughed. 

“Oh, ma’am! I am sorry; but there, I’ve never let 
missus know why it was nobody would come nigh the 
house. She fancies as how people was afraid of 
catching the influence, ma’am. I’ll go and ask her 
pardon for giving warning, and perhaps she'll keep 
me on. Mother’s got another baby.” 

“Oh dear, dear ! that makes thirteen !” groaned the 
rector’s wife. 

“Yes, ma’am ; and she don’t want another mouth at 
home.” 

“T’ll speak a word for you to-morrow,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, as she left the kitchen ; “and I hope this will 
be a lesson to you. ae 

“Now for Mrs. Jenkins,” said Mrs. Vernon to her- 
self, as she crossed the narrow street. There was the 
usual scuffle of many little feet and the sound of 
children’s laughter. Mrs. Vernon often thought how 
well she could manage the Jenkins boys herself ; she 
had never had any of her own. There was a chubby 
little fellow of six, who was nota bit afraid of her, 
and always put up his face for a kiss, whom the 
rector’s wife was particularly fond of, 
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“Ah! dear Mrs. Vernon, I knew your first visit 
would be over the way. Isn’t it awful / And is it as 
bad as people say?” inquired Mrs. Jenkins, as she 
herself opened the door for her visitor, and led her 
into the drawing-room. 

“No, I am glad to say it isn’t,” was the answer. 
“Miss Simpson has a bad cold, but I’m not at all 
certain it is influenza. Of course, with the children, 
you feel anxious.” 

“Influenza, Mrs. Vernon!” gasped the mystified 
Mrs. Jenkins. “There isn’t a case in the town; Dr. 
Evans says so. Surely you must have heard the 
terrible story? The poor rector is so upset. and my 
husband says in all the years he has been church- 
warden, he never knew anything so dreadful !” 

“Oh, you mean the absurd tale I heard from Mrs. 
Brown as I came up from the station? Absolute 
nonsense, my dear! Miss Simpson has just been 
telling me, in quitea casual way, how she put a 
ginger lozenge, wrapped in paper, in the plate, and 
seeing her mistake, of course took it out again. How 
generous she is, to be sure; a half-sovereign from 
her is as much as ten pounds to some of us. What a 
laugh there will be about such a foolish blunder, to 
be sure !” 

Mrs. Jenkins turned pale with mortification. 

“Tf there is one thing James hates, it is to be made 
ridiculous!” she exclaimed at last. “When I told 
him, he wouldn’t believe it, and said I wasn’t to 
repeat it on any account ; but everybody was talking 
about it, and the rector called . 

“Well, well, all we can do now is to laugh over it 
too, my dear,’ said Mrs. Vernon, rising: “and 
fortunately, Miss Simpson hasn’t the ghost of an idea 
why all Cordwell avoids her. She thinks it is 
because they fancy she has influenza.” 

“Oh dear ! I hope she never will find out—so kind 
as she was to my Johnnie when he had the measles !” 
said Mrs. Jenkins, who was very good-hearted, in 
spite of her gossiping propensities. 

“ And whom did yow hear the story from?” inquired 
Mrs. Vernon. 

* From—from Miss Dobson,” faltered Mrs. Jenkins. 

Now, we all have our special antipathy—Charles 
Kingsley’s I believe, was a spider; Mrs. Vernon’s is 
Miss Dobson. She had been lenient towards Mrs. 
Jenkins, but the full vials of her wrath should now 
be poured out. Do not suppose Miss Dobson to be the 
plain, lean, soured old maid so long accepted as the 
typical scandal-monger ; she is constantly spoken of 
—to Mrs. Vernon’s intense aggravation—as “ that 
sweet-looking woman!” She has fair fluffy hair, a 
pink colour, and very insinuating manners; lives 
with her*widowed mother in a charming little home ; 
its garden that September afternoon was a blaze of 
bright-coloured flowers. (By the way, the carnations 
had taken the first prize at the local flower-show, to 
which the rectory had also sent specimens.) 

Miss Dobson was sitting in her pretty drawing- 
room, perfectly dressed in some cool light material. 
Mrs. Vernon had forgotten that she had had a long 
dusty journey ; Miss Dobson instantly reminded her 
of it. 

* How warm you look, Mrs, Vernon! Brighton air 





always affects my mother’s skin in just the same 
way,” she began, in her soft purring voice. 

“Her mother, indeed! As if she is not herself a 
year older than Iam!” thought Mrs. Vernon. 

“And the dear rector, with that troublesome 
hacking cough on Sunday ; but nothing will tear him 
away from his duties. I suppose Brighton is as gay 
as ever? We have had a sad, sad time here, Mrs. 
Vernon: quite a cloud over the community. I 
always say we are like one little happy family in 
Cordwell. Poor Miss Simpson! There have always 
been whispers of little meannesses, and ag 

‘Excuse me, Miss Dobson, but J should say Miss 
Simpson is the most generous person in the place—to 
everyone except herself, that is. I know she often 
sends the best things from her own table to a poor 
neighbour.” 

“ Really? She has told you so herself, no doubt ; 
but weren’t you shocked when you heard the report ? 
Mr. Vernon, in his kind, charitable spirit, tried to 
imagine it was temporary insanity.” 

Mrs. Vernon grew hotter than ever. 

“Tt all arose out of a ginger lozenge, that, like her 
half-sovereign, Miss Simpson had wrapped in paper, 
and finding she had put this in the plate as well as 
her money, she naturally took it back again—+that is 
the unvarnished truth, Miss Dobson, and I must 
sincerely congratulate you on your wonderful power 
of invention and imagination. As a friend, I should 
advise you to undo the mischief you’ve made as soon 
as possible, or you may find unpleasant consequences 
in an action for libel. Miss Simpson’s clever young 
nephew, the lawyer, is coming down next week—a 
word to the wise, you know. Good afternoon; my 
kind remembrances to Mrs. Dobson.” 

“ Tf that is a correct explanation, I am quite satis- 
fied to share the mistake with my rector and his 
churchwarden,” said Miss Dobson, with a sweet smile. 
“Can’t you stay fora cup of tea? I was just going 
to ring for it. I hope Mr. Vernon has enjoyed the 
mould of jelly I ventured tosendin. I know that 
is not a spécialité of your cook.” 

“ Tf it is a correct explanation, indeed! and her 
perfection of jelly, forsooth! One needs. a large 
stock of patience with such a woman,” thought Mrs. 
Vernon to herself, as she hurried through some by- 
streets. An old man was waiting for her at the end 
of a row of almshouses. 

“This is good news indeed, ma’am,” he began, 
touching his white hair. “ My grand-daughter, Re- 
becca, told the milkman. Dear, dear! there’s many 
a one in Cordwell has reason to bless Miss Simpson. 
It oughter teach us to bridle our tongues, accordin’ to 
the Scripter, ma’am.” 

“Very true, Master Binder,” returned the rector’s 
wife, the stern iines in her face relaxing into a 
pleasant smile as she passed through the rectory 
gate. How nice the garden looked, the lawn freshly 
mown ; and—yes, that border had been weeded in her 
absence ! 

Mr. Vernon met his wife in the hall. “Ah, my 
dear!” he exclaimed, “ you were never more welcome. 
I longed to tell you all about poor Miss Simpson, but 
Ann persuaded me not, She said you ought to enjoy 
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your holiday in peace.—Here is your mistress at last, 
Ann,” as the respectable middle-aged servant came 
forward with the tray. ‘You must be worn out, I’m 
afraid.” 

“T’ve done a good afternoon’s work, Horatio ”’—for 
that was the meek little rector’s magnificent name ; 
his wife always gave each syllable its proper im- 
portance. “How could you believe such a ridiculous 
fabrication?” And then she repeated the story again. 

“IT am unfeignedly delighted!” said the rector. 
And so he was, good soul ! 

“And what made you think of wrapping up the 
offerings?” asked Mrs. Vernon, with some severity. 
* JT never saw such a thing in church.” 
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Ere they pass like morning dew— 
Faith retrieve thee ! 


When the glory fades away, 
When of light the clouds bereave thee, 
When the shadows mar the day— 


Hope relieve thee ! 


“Tt was done at Lington, my dear, I was told, and 
it took wonderfully ; the people like something novel. 
you know,” said Mr. Vernon, rubbing his hands with 
nervous deprecation. ‘And so you have put every- 
thing right again? I am a poor useless creature 
without you, my love.” 

“ Nonsense, Horatio!” said his wife, mollified, 
undoing her bonnet-strings and sipping her tea. 

“But it just shows the necessity of what I always 
insist upon,” continued the rector. “I must tell poor 
Miss Simpson: lozenges in the right hand waistcoat 
pocket, and a little loose cash in the left. What a 
merciful escape for her! She might have swallowed 
that half-sovereign by mistake, you know.” 
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SH. 
When despair’s destroying breath 
Comes at eventide to grieve thee 
With the bitterness of death— 


Love reprieve thee! 


When the bells at curfew toll, 
When the lingering sunbeams leave thee. 
When the night o’erwhelms thy soul— 
God receive thee! 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
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Words by CuarLes Westey, 1746. 
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Music by the Rev. Joun Swire, B.A. 
(Priest in Ordinury to the Queen.) 
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2. Stronger His love than death and hell, 
Its riches are unsearchable : 
The first-born sons of light 
Desire in vain its depths to see ; 
They cannot reach the mystery— 
The length, and breadth, and height. 





4. Oh that I could for 
With Mary, 


3. God only knows the love of God ; 

Oh that it now were shed abroad 
In this poor stony heart ! 

For love I sigh, for love I pine— 

This only portion, Lord, be mine! 
Be mine this better part ! 


ever sit, 


at the Master’s feet ; 


Be this my happy choice ! 
My only care, delight, 
My joy, my heaven on earth be this, 

To hear the Bridegroom’s Voice! 


and bliss, 
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GOD, THE DEW OF [SRAEL 
A HARVEST THANKSGIVING SERMON. 
BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S. 


“T will be as the dew anto Israel : he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and 





HE man who wrote these 
words must have been 

a true son of nature. 

An inhabitant of the 

northern province of 

Palestine, he had had 

frequent opportunities 

of gazing on the mag- 
nificent scenery that 
abounds in that part 

of the world. Many a 

time had his eye rested 

with delight upon the 

heights of the Lebanon- 
range, crowned with the shadowy shroud of its ancient 
cedars; upon the broad meadows below, glowing with 
all the splendour of the Eastern flora ; upon the less 
conspicuous but still lovely orchards of olive-trees, 
laden with fruit ; and when he wished to depict the 
glory of the repentant people of God, he felt that the 
most appropriate imagery for the purpose not only lay 
close to his hand, but would also be most keenly 
appreciated by those to whom his prophecies were 
addressed. A day was coming when the material 
beauty of Israel’s land would be surpassed by the moral 
beauty of Israel’s relation to his covenant-God. 

The prophecy which this man, Hosea, wrote is a 
very remarkable one, and not the least remarkable 
part of it is the chapter with which it closes, and in 
which seems to be concentrated the meaning of the 
whole. Hosea had a wife to whom he was devotedly 
attached ; she, however, proved to be unworthy of 
his affection—proved to be, indeed, incapable of 
breathing the pure atmosphere of a godly home, 
and gave herself up to indulgence in the vilest 
and most shameful conduct. Under these circum- 
stances, her husband might justly have cast her 
off, but this he could not bring himself to do. By 
every means in his power he strove to win her from 
her evil courses, and was not to be prevented, even by 
repeated and aggravated lapses into sin, from pro- 
secuting the apparently hopeless task of her recla- 
mation. Whether he succeeded or not at last in his 
endeavours, we do not know. But this almost tragical 
domestic experience was used to reveal the intensity 
of that love with which God regards the people whom 
He hath purchased to Himself by the precious blood- 
shedding of His dear Son. 

And let me say this, in passing, that should there 
be any who feel that in some sense, at least, they 
may be called “ backsliders,” because they are not 
what they once were in spiritual things, because 


his beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.”—Hossga xiv. 5, 6. 


their interest has abated, and their devotion has 
gone, because they have dropped their Bibles, and 
abandoned prayer, and ceased to frequent the Holy 
Table—have separated themselves from the company 
of the people of God—and should they entertain a 
true desire to recover the position they have lost, 
I know of few passages in the whole Word of God 
more calculated to encourage them than this with 
which we are now concerned: for it tells us how 
lovingly the Heavenly Father is ever watching for the 
first symptoms of a rising penitence in our souls, and 
how gladly He will take us back to His heart, however 
far we may have wandered from Him, and however 
long we may have been estranged from attachment 
to His service, We may be changed in our feelings 
towards Him, but He is not changed in His feelings to 
us ; and He will not only extend to us, if we will return, 
a gracious welcome, but He will also pour out upon usin 
no stinted measure the rich abundance of His heavenly 
blessing. “I will heal their backsliding, I will love 
them freely : for mine anger is turned away from him. 
I will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree, 
and his smell as Lebanon.” 

I do not, however, intend to dwell any further 
upon this particular line of thought ; I wish rather to 
discuss with you this picture of a godly man which 
we find in the text. It is exceedingly suggestive; 
and I think it will be worth our while to give it 
a careful and earnest consideration. Notice, then, 
in the first place, that part of the imagery which 
speaks of the beauty of the character, let us say, of 
a sincere disciple and follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Oriental lily, from all accounts, is a con- 
spicuous object in the fields of Northern Palestine. A 
tall and stately plant, carrying a profusion of 
richly coloured petals, it immediately attracts the 
eye by its unusual loveliness, even when only a 
single specimen meets your view. But let the 
number be multiplied, let whole wide meadows 
be overspread with these magnificent flowers, as 
is frequently the case, then the. scene, once beheld, 
is one that does not easily pass away from the be- 
holder's memory. When our Lord spoke of the lilies 
of the field, He averred, as you will remember, that 
“even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Now, it is in this direction that the 
prophet Hosea looks when he wants an illustra- 
tion of the moral loveliness of a spiritual life. What 
do I mean by the moral loveliness? I mean this: 
that if a man, if a woman, be a true seryant of the 
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Saviour, there etnerges from them something which is 
pleasant to the observer, and which is calculated, as 
being pleasant, to win his admiration and regard. Of 
course there are people to be found to whom goodness 
is simply repulsive. When Christ Himself was upon 
earth, very many conceived a violent antipathy to 
Him. They could discover no form nor comeliness in 
His character, and the longer they were acquainted 
with Him the more intensely they disliked Him; and 
no doubt the same thing is to be found amongst us in 
the presentday. Men still “love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil.” And yet if we 
take the world at large—even the world of those 
who hold aloof from the Saviour—we shall find, I 
think, a not unready or ungracious recognition of some 
of the true manifestations of the inward spiritual life. 
Much they may not beable to comprehend, much they 
may even regard with suspicion or contempt. But the 
purity of the Christian character, the unselfishness of 
those who truly follow Christ, so unlike the more or 
less disguised self-seeking which characterises the 
miss of mankind, the sympathy, the kindness, the 
considerate courtesy—all these things are intelligible 
enough, and all these things have a certain definite 
meaning, to which few persons prove to be en- 
tirely insensible. And here we have what we may 
call the flowers of religion. Here we have the fulfilment 
of the promise to Israel: “ He shall grow as the lily.” 

But the description proceeds. The beauty and the 
gracefulness are not enough. The completeness of 
the Christian character demands that we should turn 
tosome sterner and stronger representation of it, and so 
the prophet points to the grand groups of cedar-trees 
with which the slopes of Lebanon are crowned. See 
before you—he seems to say—the fitting emblems of 
the higher moral qualities which God bestows upon 
His believing people. The loveliness of the flowers 
we may be thankful for. It attracts, it conciliates, 
it charms. But the flower will not stand the strain 
of the tempest sweeping over the sides of the 
mountains, nor will it bear the cold nipping blast of 
the frost, or the falling snows of winter. No; we 
must have the mighty trunk, the roots grasping with 
firm clutch the depths of the earth, that will not loose 
their hold ; the broad branches that, spreading far 
and wide, offer shelter to the beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the air. We must have the strength, 
the solidity, the massiveness, the power brought into 
the picture, before it will adequately set forth the 
whole truth of the spiritual life. And again, it may 
be asked—What does thismean? Letmereply. Ifwe 
would be true and real disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we must start from firm convictions—first, as to 
the truth about Christ, and then as to the truth about 
His relation to ourselves. It is essential that we 


should lay our grasp resolutely upon the testimony of 
the Spirit concerning the Son of God, utterly refusing, 
when our mind is made up, to shift our opinions at 
the bidding of anyone, or to be blown about by blasts 
of vain doctrine. 


You can see at once that few things 
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can be more fatal to spiritual standing and progress 
than not to be clear and firm on certain points about the 
person of Christ: for instance—that He is God mani- 
fest in the flesh ; about the work of Christ—that He 
hath put away our sin by the sacrifice of Himself upon 
the Cross ; and that by His life of perfect obedience 
to the will of God He hath procured for us the 
Divine acceptance ; about the influence—the super- 
natural influence—of Christ, that by His Spirit ener- 
gising in the human soul He hath made a life of en- 
lightenment and hcliness for us human beings a pos- 
sible thing. In al! movement there must be a point 
to start from. It is so in religion. Hence you and I 
must begin at the Leginning, and make the personal 
Jesus Christ the immovable basis of our spiritual ex- 
perience. But there is more than this. However 
correct may be our views about the Lord, He is of no 
use to us unless vre have entered into a state of actual 
personal relation to Him. He must be mine, and I 
must be His—iI His by the surrender of myself to 
Him, He mine by His gracious communication of 
Himself to me. We two must be united, the one to 
the other—Christ dwelling in me, and I dwelling 
in Him. 

I do not deny, or course, that our views of Divine 
truth may be sometimes obscured ; still less do I deny 
that spiritual clouds may occasionally wrap us round, 
and lead us to question whether we really belong to 
the Lord Jesus Christ or not. But itis surely beyond 
all controversy that if we wish to build up the fabric 
of the spiritual life we must lay the foundation in 
unquestioning certainty, both about what Christ is in 
Himself, and about what Heis to His people; in other 
words, one of the characteristics of a Christian must 
be intellectual and spiritual stability. 

The Christian disciple, again, may be expected to 
have a strong sense of duty. He acts upon principle. 
You cannot turn him from what he thinks to be 
right. He will not violate his conscience. He may 
be gentle in his manner, but he will be unyielding in 
his decisions. 

This, again, is stability. He is stable too, because 
having begun, he continues. He does not drop what 
he has taken up, or abandon the course upon which he 
has entered. Once in the heavenly race, he swerves 
not aside from it, but presses towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus; and 
the consequence is this, that he becomes a source of 
spiritual strength to others. Men withhold their con- 
fidence from one who is changeable and vacillating : 
who acts from emotion, and not from principle: who 
believes one thing to-day, and the opposite to-morrow. 
But they will give their confidence unhesitatingly to 
you, they will lean upon you, and they will be helped 
by you, if they find your soul resting upon strong con- 
victions, and your practice influenced by a pervading 
sense of the deep importance of righteousness and 
truth. All this, and more than this, lies in the image 
of the massive and majestic cedar-tree. 

Thus, then, the flowers and the cedar-trees have 
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passed before us, and taught us their lesson. Now, in 
the third place, the olive-tree comes into the field of 
vision. And what hasit to teach us? The olive-tree 
has a charm of its own, but’ is not, I believe, par- 
ticularly conspicuous for its beauty, like the lily, or for 
the stateliness of its appearance, like the cedar. It is 
a serviceable tree, bearing an abundance of fruit, 
and this fruit valuable both for food, and for the 
medicinal properties which it is found to possess. We 
may regard, then, the olive-tree as the emblem of quiet 
and unostentatious usefulness; and if so, it is easy 
enough to see why it finds a place in the imagery by 
which the prophet attempts to delineate the spiritual 
character. No one is so situated that he cannot— 
at least, at times—effect something of this kind; and 
the instinct of the Christian-like spirit will not allow 
us to shut ourselves up within the circle of our own 
selfish interests and feelings, but will impel us to go 
forth with a blessing in our hands, in the hope of 
being able to communicate it to others. 

But on this topic I feel that I need not dwell. All that 
I could say would be so obvious. I will content myself 
with repeating that the Christian character would not 
be complete without the quiet, sustained, and unos- 
tentatious usefulness to our brother-men of which the 
olive-tree and its fruit are the appropriate emblems. 

There is yet one point left for us to consider. We 
are told by travellers in the East that when you enter 
the valley between the two Lebanons there meets you 
at once a perfect gust of fragrant odours. It comes 
from the flowers, from the aromatic shrubs which 
abound in the valley, from the cedar-trees themselves ; 
and the perfume is of the most delightful, and, indeed, 
of an almost indescribable kind. It is to this that the 
prophet alludes when he says, “ His smell shall be as 
Lebanon.” But what feature in the spiritual char- 
acter does he intend this fragrant perfume to repre- 
sent. Clearly, I think, what we are accustomed to call 
“influence.” It is not, perhaps, easy to define in- 
fluence ; but we all know what itis. It is something 
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independent, to a great extent, of overt acts, sotiié. 
thing emanating fyom a man, and shown in little, 
trifling, subtlé, almost imperceptible indications, in 
tones and looks, and gestures and manner. It is 
a sort of atmosphere that surrounds the man: it is 
the outcome, the net result of his being, a spiritual 
force, which he continually and unconsciously radiates, 

The essence of Christian influence is that it 
should be spontaneous, unforced and genuine, and 
natural and self-forgetting. But there is something 
about them which tells you that they move habitually 
in a high region of thought and feeling ; that they 
are genuine disciples of Christ, and citizens of heaven: 
and you feel the evil that is in you rebuked, and the 
good that is in you encouraged and strengthened, by 
even a temporary association with them. Well, you 
understand, I am sure, what spiritual influence is, 
And if so, you understand what the prophet means 
when he speaks of the “scent of Lebanon.” 

Four things, then, there are to be noticed in the 
Christian character—beauty of feeling, strength of 
purpose, humble and unostentatious usefulness in 
service, and, crowning all, the influence of a holy 
life. 

I must just add two thoughts, lest I should be mis- 
taken by any of you. (1) This subject we have been 
considering together is the ideal of a Christian char- 
acter—an ideal realised only in the life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself. It is a standard which He set 
before us, but which we never actually reach, although, 
by God's help, we make continual, if only slight, ad- 
vances in the direction of it. (2) Next this: the work 
is the work of the Lord Jesus, by His Spirit in us. “I 
will be as the dew unto Israel.” It is, I say, Christ's 
work in us; but that He may be in us, we must let 
Him in. The beginning is made when we really admit 
Christ into our hearts. The work progresses during 
the discipline of this present life. It receives its full 
and perfect consummation in the grand developments 
of the life of the hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ms) AY I have a few words with you 
about Ted?” Marcus said to Mar- 
garet, his usually pale face all 
aglow with excitement. ‘I've 
just seen Mr. Vincent, and he 
tells me you were the kind friend 
who asked him to give my poor 
brother evening lessons, and paid 
for them unknown tome. I really don’t know how 
to thank you——” 





“ But, indeed, Mr. Pemberton, there is no need to 
say any more about it.” she answered, blushing deeply 
beneath his earnest gaze; “it was a great pleasure to 
me. But Mr. Vincent ought not to have told you. He 
promised me he never would.” 

“ He said he couldn’t leave me under a false impres- 
sion any longer.” returned Marcus, contemplating her 
sweet flushed face as if quite unable to take his eyes 
from it. “I think he was quite right—if you'll excuse 
my saying so. Nothing can increase my gratitude to 
you, Miss Lisle; but if anything could, it would have 
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been your generosity to Ted. You don’t know what I 
feel for those who were kind t6 ham /” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes as he 
spoke. 

“T only wish I could have done more ! 
deeply touched. 

“You were the angel of his life!” burst out Marcus, 
“He always loved you, but 


” 


said Greta, 


in irrepressible emotion. 
I'm sure if he had known this——” 

He could not finish, and again his eyes grew 
moist. 

“Forgive me,” he said humbly; “talking of Ted 
always breaks me down.” 

Margaret’s eyes were wet, too. Her affection for 
Edgar had been so deep and sincere that she could not 
as yet speak of him without emotion. Involuntarily 
she put out her hand to clasp that of Marcus. 

“Tam so sorry for you and Helen!” she murmured, 
sympathisingly—quite forgetting that should any of 
her acquaintances happen to pass by, they might 
think it odd to see her absorbed in conversation with 
a young man in such a shabby coat. 

And as they were thus standing hand in hand—as 
ill-luck would have it, Mr. Ross came along, and 
stared in amazement at seeing Arnold's sister on such 
familiar terms with his clerk, whom he knew very 
well by sight. As it chanced, he was then on his 
way to young Lisle’s municipal 
business. 

He was shown into the young lawyer's private 
room, and, after chatting a short time, produced 
some documents for examination and signature. As 
they required to be witnessed, Arnold rang the bell, 
and desired that Pemberton should come. 

The reply was that he had not yet returned from 


office. on some 


his errand. 

“Then I must ask you to wait a few minutes, Ross. 
I wish to ask Pemberton, who managed this matter 
before, when I was very busy, where he put the papers 
referring to the transaction. He ought to be back by 
this time.” 

“T passed him just now in Rood Lane, talking to 
your sister Margaret,” observed the banker—honestly 
with no thought of making mischief. 

Arnold’s brow grew dark. 

“Talking to Margaret! Are you certain, Ross ?” 

“Quite; for I know him well by sight. I passed 
close to them, and had the curiosity to look to see who 
the young people were who were talking so earnestly. 
They were too much interested even to notice me. He 
was holding her hand, and, really, at first, I took them 
for sweethearts! I rather wondered, I must say, to 
see Margaret so intimate with a clerk.” 

Arnold's face grew darker still. 

“She's infatuated with these Pembertons! She got 
to know them through meeting the sis‘er at the 
Sunday-school. and, in spite of all I can say, she will 
persist in going to see them! It’s very absurd, and 
I’ve told her so.” 

“Well, you must look after your clerk. Arnold.” 
said Mr, Ross, half in jest, half in earnest. * This isn’t 
the first time I’ve seen them together ; and girls some- 
times do foolish things, when they ’re at the romantic 
age—as Margaret is. To judge from appearances, I 
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should say this young fellow’s decidedly gone upon 


” 


her-— 

Arnold's eyes flashed fire. 

“You needn't fear any nonsense of that kind, 
Ross! My sister has more sense. As for Pember- 
ton——” 

“If you please, sir, Pemberton has returned,” said 
the junior clerk, tapping at the door. 

Without further delay the business was transacted, 
and Mr. Ross departed. 

“I wish to say a few words to you, Pemberton,” 
announced his young employer, detaining him. “ It 
is my intention to dispense with your services on 
Saturday next, giving you wages in lieu of notice.” 

“May I ask, sir, what I have done to deserve such 
an ignominious dismissal?” Marcus queried, in con- 
sternation. 

“You have disobeyed my orders.” 

“ When, sir?” was the timid question. 

“To-day. Do you remember what I said when you 
had the effrontery to escort my sister Margaret home? 
I forbade you to ever address her in the public streets 
again. You have just been seen talking to her in the 
most familiar manner in Reod Lane, holding kor 
hand.” 

“TI—I must apologise, sir. I had no intention of 
disobeying ; and I have not spoken to Miss Lisle in 
the street for a long time. But to-day I learnt that I 
had to thank her for an act of great kindness towards 
my brother Ted, and happening quite accidentally t 
meet her 

“There, that will do: 
You need not try to excuse yourself. 





I don’t wish to hear any 
more. You 
were disobedient, so you leave my service on Satur- 
day next, and you need not apply to me for a refer- 
ence.” 

He knew that if he refused to give Marcus a recom- 
mendation, he would be obliged to leave Bellford—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, for more reasons 
than one. Arnold had never been quite at ease lest 
Marcus should discover his double-dealing in the 
matter of the deed. 

* But, indeed, sir——” 

“T have said all I intend tosay. You may go!’ 

Marcus crept back to his stool, wondering how he 
should break the sad news to Helen. Though not 
sorry to quit his arrogant young employer, the loss 
of his weekly earnings would be serious in their 
straitened circumstances. They would have to 
leave Bellford, which meant the additional sacrifice 
of all Helen’s pupils, in order to commence life 
again, unkrown and unbefriended, in some strange 
place. 

His sister, though she magnanimously forebore to 
reproach him, manifestly considered the situation very 
grave. That was avery sad evening in the shabby 
rooms in the Friargate. 

Margaret Lisle never knew why Marcus Pemberton 
had been so abruptly dismissed from Arnold's employ- 
ment, for none of those in the secret cared to tell her. 
But she was greatly distressed at hearing it, and most 
unwisely—had she but known it—asked her brother 
to take him back. The request merely confirmed 
Arnold in his resélution to get Marcus out of Bellford 
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as soon as possible, and put an effectual stop to Greta’s 
infatuation for these Pembertons. 

Knowing it was hopeless to try for a situation any- 
where within young Lisle’s sphere of influence, his 
clerk was at a loss to know what todo. His old em- 
ployers, Spinks and Stracy, had no vacancy ; neither 
did he wish toreturn to London. Talking over matters 
with Helen one night, he suddenly said— 

‘Well, suppose I were to try Lessall’ It’s a large 
town, and our name is well known there : or was, once 
upon a time. Perhaps somecne who knew grandfather 
in the old days, when he was such a benefactor to the 
place, might lend me a helping hand.” 

All places under the sun were alike to Helen now 
that Ted was not. 

* Very well, dear,” she said. “There are plenty of 
rich people at Lessall, and I might get pupils there. 
As well go there as anywhere else. We seem to have 
no ties to any place.” 

So it was settled that Marcus should go to Lessall to 
look about him, and find out what prospect of employ- 
ment there was for himself and his sister. Helen 
remained at Bellford to continue the teaching, which 
formed at present their only resource. 

Her solitude was occasionally enlivened by a visit 
from her friend Margaret, who was much occupied 
just then. Jack was leaving for Canada earlier than 
had been intended, as a favourable opportunity had 
occurred for travelling with a friend of his future 
employer. So his sisters were very busy in giving the 
final touches to his outfit. Poor Greta could not 
restrain her tears as she told Helen how he had always 
been her favourite brother—always—and she didn’t 
know what they would do without him. 

When she had gone, Miss Pemberton wondered what 
even the most loving sister could see in such a plain, 
unattractive young man that she should prefer him to 
such brilliant personages as Arnold and Gerald. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ONE fine afternoon Gertrude Lisle sat by the window 
in the little morning-room, busily employed in em- 
broidering a white sermon-case, intended as a pleasant 
surprise for Mr. Seymour at Easter. She was too 
much engrossed in the shading of her white lilies 
even to raise her head when Flossie danced in. 

‘“‘Gertie,” began Miss Wheedlesome, dropping on a 
low stool at her sister’s feet, “will you do something 
I want very much?” 

“Go away, Flossie, and don’t tease. I’m busy,” was 
Gertrude’s rather ungracious answer, as she twitched 
out of her grasp. 

“Qh, that everlasting old thing again! I’m sick 
of the very sight of it! But, Gertrude,” coaxingly, 
“T do so wish you’d cut out the jacket I want to 
make. You promised you would ever so long ago; 
and you can cut out so much better than I can.” 

“T really haven’t time. I must try the effect of 
this new shade by daylight ; and there’s the hospital 
at four, and then the five-o’clock service. What with 
having to undertake Mrs. Murray’s district besides my 
own, I hardly know what to do first. Your jacket 
muat wait.” 


‘Then it’s horridly cross of you!” pouted the 
junior. ‘You never seem to care about anything or 
anybody at home. And there are all those old letters 
you promised Arn you’d look through, and the new 
curtains to choose for the drawing-room—— No, you 
needn't trouble to begin reading ‘ The Strait Gate’ on 
my account, Gertrude. I’m off. I came to tell you 
some good news; but as you’re so disagreeable, you 
may find it out for yourself.” 

And she stalked out of the room as majestically as 
possible to five feet and an inch. 

Good indeed was the news imparted to Gertrude 
by an acquaintance who met her on her way to 
church. The Bishop had just given the living of 
Daneston, worth nine hundred a year, to Mr. Seymour. 
Daneston was an important town, about twenty miles 
off. 

Try as she would, Gertrude could not keep her mind 
from dwelling upon tbe charming prospect she saw 
opening before her, instead of upon the service, at 
which Mr. Seymour officiated. To be the mistress of 
Daneston Rectory would satisfy her every wish. 
Doubtless, now that his future was assured, Mr. 
Seymour would speak out without further delay, and 
end the present rather unsatisfactory state of things, 
It was well understood he could not marry when 
he had only his slender curate’s stipend to live upon. 

As the small congregation went their several ways, 
Mr. Seymour hastened to overtake Gertrude. 

“Tf I may, I°ll come across for a cup of tea with 
you, Miss Lisle. I have some news for you.” 

Gertrude gave a blushing assent, and soon he was 
installed in the cosiest chair in the drawing-room, 
enjoying her hospitality. The others were out, but 
the mistress of the house was glad to have the field 
to herself. 

“You have probably heard, Miss Lisle, that our 
good Bishop has kindly offered me the important 
living of Daneston, which I have accepted,” began the 
curate, over the tea and cake. 

“Yes, I heard so this afternoon, and congratulate 
you most heartily.” 

“JT shall be very sorry to leave my many kind 
friends at Bellford. But I am glad to know that 
everything in this parish is now in excellent working 
order, and, no doubt, you and our indefatigable band 
of lady helpers will keep things up to the mark. 
And now, I wish to confide a very delicate little 
matter to you, Miss Lisle. I feel I shall require the 
assistance of a wife before I undertake so many new 
responsibilities.” 

She bent her crimson face over her teacup in 
silence. 

“T used to entertain strong views in favour of the 
celibacy of the clergy,” resumed the curate, un- 
consciously dropping into his pulpit tone. “It 
seemed to me more nearly approaching the Apostolic 
ideal. But circumstances have somewhat modified 
my opinions; and when I requested the Bishop's 
fatherly counsel, saying that I knew the very lady to 
make an ideal clergyman’s wife, whose co-operation 
would be invaluable in my new sphere, he warmly 
commended my resolution. It will be a great ad- 
vantage to me to have a wife who is a native of this 
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county, and known to everyone in the neighbourhood. 
Dear Miss Lisle,” said the curate earnestly, taking 
Gertrude’s unresisting hand, ““may I—may I hope, 
that you will be to my dear wife as a sister?” 

For a minute the room seemed to spin round with 
poor Gertrude. Then she stammered some incoherent 
question, to which he briskly responded— 

“Lady Albinia Mortimer, Lord Aylingford’s youngest 
daughter. Would you like to see her photograph?” 





“** Gertie, . . 


As in a sick dream, she beheld a fair girlish face 
smiling at her from a morocco case, and bitterly re- 
flected that her only reward for years of devotion to 
the man at her side was—this ! 

“We have been privately engaged for some time.” 
he explained. “For many reasons, it was thought 
better not to disclose the fact until my prospects were 
more assured. You are the first person to whom I 
have confided it here, Miss Lisle; but I felt it was 
due to our great friendship that you should be told as 
soon as possible.” 

“Friendship!” Poor Gertrude! Her heart had 
cried out for bread, but only to receive a stone. 
“Friendship!” Was that all that was to come of their 
confidential talks, their loitering in the garden on 
summer evenings, their uniied i.vours in the parish? 
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will you do something I want very much?’” 
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“T congratulate you, Mr. Seymour,” she faltered, 
lest he should think her silence strange; but he was 
too full of his subject to notice it. 

“T must bring Albinia to see you. She is a 
charming girl, quite as exemplary a worker as 
you, though in a smaller parish. I am sure you will 
like her. There is no doubt I am a most enviable 
man. 

“Will you be married soon ? 
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“The day is not fixed yet, but I trust Albinia wili 
not insist on a long engagement. It will be de- 
lightful to have a house of my own, instead of living 
in apartments. I cannot say, Miss Lisle, how much 
the kind hospitality shown me by your family has 
been appreciated by a lonely bachelor, I shall ask 
Lady Aylingford to send you all cards for the 
wedding, as a slight expression of my gratitude.” 

Complimentary speeches, when her heart was 
breaking : what a mockery! She was feeling quite 
desperate when just then Margaret and Flossie 
entered. The sight of her sisters, her own flesh anc 
blood, was an unspeakable comfort. She was sick oi 
“ friends,” and the girls would at least spare her the 
agony of talking. She poured out their tea in silence, 
while the curate gaily told them thr news of bis 
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engugemeit, and again exhibited that inevitable 
trade-ma:k of a iover, the portrait of his adored one. 
As usual, Flossie asked questions and made remarks 
enough for a dozen; and happily, no one noticed 
Gertrude’s taciturnity. 

At last Mr. Seymour departed, honestly believing 
that his engagement was a source of unmixed joy to 
his dear friends. Flossie, completely deceived by 
Gertrude’s calmness, went singing up-stairs; but 
Margaret, chancing to enter the morning-room later 
on, was horror-stricken to find her eldest sister, with 
the blank stare of a sleep-walker, standing in the 
middle of the floor. 

“ Dear Gertrude,” whispered the loving girl, putting 
her arms round her, “ don't distress yourself so much 
about him. Such a contemptible flirt is not worth 
it!” 

“Oh, Greta!” and suddenly Gertrude’s frame was 
shaken by violent sobs, “ you don’t know! You don't 
know! That man has been a great deal too dear to 
me—dearer than anything else, I’m afraid-—and this 
is my reward!” 

“Try not to think about it, dearest.” 

“Think about it !” returned Miss Lisle, between her 
clenched teeth. She made a sudden dart forward, 
snatched up the unfinished sermon-case and flung it 
into the fire. The wildness of the action in her 
usually calm sister terrified Greta so much that 
Gertrude noticed it. 

“You remember the Israelites making a golden calf 
in Horeb, and how Moses burnt it?” she said bitterly. 
“ Well, I’ve been worshipping a golden calf these five 
years, and there you see its ashes!” 

“ Indeed, darling, he isn’t worth grieving over! A 
man so fickle and so self-seeking could never make a 
good husband.” 

“ Ah, Greta. you never loved him! You don’t know 
how I used to listen for his footsteps, and count the 
hours until I could see him. But you will never tell 
anyone, will you? Let them think I have known of 
this engagement all along, and—and am glad of it. 
Promise, Greta!” 

Margaret tearfully promised to help and shield her 
sister in her sore trial. 

“You must preside at the dinner-table to-night,” 
went on Gertrude. “I am going to my room, and 
don’t want to be disturbed. No, I don’t wish you cr 
anyone to sit with me—I’d rather be alone. If Arn 
should ask where I am, say I have a headache.” 

“Oh, Gertrude dear, if I could only comfort you!” 

But Miss Lisle only shook her head as she turned 
to go. Itis always humiliating for a woman to find 
she has given her love toa man who does not care 
for her, but it was especially so to proud Gertrude 
Lisle. She could see now that Mr. Seymour had 
never really loved her, although it had flattered his 
vanity and suited his convenience to have her assist- 
ance in the parish. His frequent visits to Queens- 
gate House were because he found it much pleasanter 
than dull lodgings, even if the excellent dinners and 
cosy afternoon teas had counted for nothing to a 
needy curate. And yet, all the time his heart—such 
as it was—was set upon this girl of high rank. 
whose youthful prettiness made Gertrude bitterly 


reflect that she herself was twenty-seven, and looked 
older—thanks to the zeal with which she had spent 
herself in the service of the Church. 

In the service of the Church? Was that quite 
true? A terrible misgiving seized Gertrude that even 
her religion had been little more than worship of 
Mr. Seymour. She had gone to church daily—to gee 
him—she had taught in the Sunday-school—to please 
him ; and now she reaped the reward of all who try 
to build a marble palace on a floor of sand. 

Had she not gone out of her way also to perform 
needless tasks, while neglecting the every-day duties 
of life lying close to her hand? Some words she 
had heard daily without attaching much importance 
to them would thrust themselves into her mind: 
“Not only with our lips, but in our lives.” Ah, 
surely that must be the test of all true religion! 
For instance, would there not have been quite as 
much good in pleasing Flossie by cutting out her 
jacket, as in working a sermon-case for a man who 
did not need it? Had she always made things at 
home as pleasant for the others as she might have 
done? Had she never neglected social or domestic 
obligations because they clashed with her parish 
work? 

She thought much of all these things during that 
sleepless night, when the bitterest tears a woman can 
ever shed streamed forth in the darkness. She was 
at the age when a woman naturally grows tired of a 
subordinate position, and longs to be queen of her 
own little kingdom. Arnold’s temper was often very 
trying, and she would have been very glad to ex- 
change the old house in the Queensgate for Daneston 
Rectory and Mr. Seymour. 

In a strangely humbled and softened mood she 
crept down-stairs next morning; and instead of 
rushing out directly after breakfast to perform some 
imaginary duty, devoted herself to several tasks 
which ought to have been finished long ago, but had 
been put aside in the pressure of her outside occupa- 
tions. When Gertrude chose, she could be a most 
capable house-mistress. In a few minutes her clear 
head enabled her to decide upon matters which had 
perplexed Margaret for hours. The servants, who at 
heart respected her commands far more than Greta’s 
delegated authority, went more briskly about their 
work now that “ Miss Lisle” was at hand to rebuke 
all shortcomings, and were much puzzled to account 
for this new order of things. 

The greatest surprise of all, however, was in store 
for Flossie. She was practising in the drawing-room 
when Gertrude came in, and in a changed and 
humbled voice said, “ Flossie, I will cut out your 
jacket for you now, if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you!” sarcastically answered the junior, 
turning round on the music-stool. “I won’t trouble 
you to do it, as you were so disagreeable about it. 
Greta helped me, and we've managed it between 
us.” 

She was not prepared for the effect of this speech. 
Instead of uttering a sharp retort, Gertrude came over 
to her side. “Flossie, she murmured, “I’m very 


sorry I was cross about it. Will you forgive me?” 
She stooped down to kiss her sister as she spoke, 
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and Flossie felt with astonishment that her face was 
wet with tears. Before she recovered from her sur- 
prise Gertrude had gone, leaving the youngest Miss 
Lisle in the secure conviction that the world must be 
coming to an end now that her eldest sister volun- 
tarily confessed she had done wrong. 

Her pride enabled Gertrude to put such restraint 
upon herself in public that no one but Margaret, even 
among her own family, ever knew what a blow Mr. 
Seymour’s desertion had been to her. Certainly the 
rest all thought he had behaved very shabbily to her, 
and hinted as much ; but she answered so calmly that 
he was quite at liberty to choose for himself that 
they were effectually blinded. Ever afterwards they 
believed that Gertrude had never really cared for 
him, and that their friendship had merely been one 
of those flirtations in which curates, when they know 
they can safely do so, are so prone to indulge. To the 
outside world Gertrude took up the unassailable po- 
sition of having been in Mr. Seymour's confidence 
and acquainted with his engagement all along. He 
himself least of all suspected the mischief he had 
wrought by his selfishness. He had honestly admired 
Gertrude at first, until chance threw him in the way 
of her younger, fresher, and titled rival, whose 
charms were too powerful for him to resist. He 
salved his conscience with the reflection that he had 
never made any explicit declaration to Miss Lisle by 
which she might consider she had any claim on him ; 
and, like the rest of the world, was completely de- 
ceived by the coolness with which she received the news 
of his engagement. His sole regret was that when- 
ever he proposed to introduce her to his fair fiancee, 
Miss Lisle always had some pressing engagement 
which must deprive her of the pleasure of meeting 
Lady Albinia. rane) 

CHAPTER XXI. 

THE last day of Jack’s stay at Bellford arrived. On 
the morrow Arnold was to see him off at Liverpool. 
Certainly, he had shown himself a most devoted 
elder brother in his wish that Jack should have a 
good outfit, and travel comfortably. Besides giving 
him most of what he needed, Arnold paid for his 
passage, so that his small capital should not be 
trenched upon before landing. The girls had also 
contributed their quota, and, indeed, so many gifts 
were showered upon Jack that he had little left to 
wish for. When it came to the point, everybody was 
sorry he was going. People who he thought had 
never cared for him in the least went out of their 
way to say how much they should miss him. The 
very servants at Queensgate House went about with 
long faces, and sighed when they saw the luggage 
piled up in his room. 

In the bright spring afternoon, having finished 
his packing, he went out for a farewell walk. He 
gently put Margaret aside when she would have 
accompanied him. He wanted to be alone while he 
bade adieu to the graves of his parents, the old 
church and its surroundings, and all the memories 
of his youth. He was very sorry to leave the cosy, 
prosperous old town, to wander so many thousand 
miles in search of a new home, amid new faces, He 
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wanted no eye upon him, however affectionate, when 
he gazed upon what he knew he might never see 
again. 

It was five o’clock as he returned home past Laurel 
Lodge. That was by no means the nearest way, but 
he felt he could not go without seeing Agnes’s home 
once again. He looked up at the windows, expecting 
to see them shuttered and darkened, as they had been 
so long, but they were flung wide open, and people 
seemed to be moving about inside. 

W iat did it mean? Was it possible the Shaftesburys 
had suddenly come back? He knew that Agnes in her 
last letter to Margaret had given no hint of any 
such intention. And evenif they had returned, what 
could it matter to him? Better, much better for 
him, if he never saw Agnes again. It would 
only revive the old foolish longing. 

He walked resolutely on, until he came in sight of 
Queensgate House; and then, with his reason crying 
out all the time against the absurdity of such an act, 
he turned back, and went deliberately up the drive 
to the door. 

“ Has—has Mr. Shaftesbury returned?” 

“Yes : they came back by the three o'clock train. 
Will you come in, sir?” 

He hesitated before he finally entered, drawn by a 
volition stronger than his own. He was ushered into 
the drawing-room, where he sat down dizzily on the 
sofa, trying to collect himself to say “Good-bye” in 
a sensible manner, and then go. ~ 

When Agnes entered, he fancied she was a trifle 
paler and thinner than he remembered her—unless it 
was the effect of her fatigue. 

He did not dare to meet her eyes, but found himself 
holding her hand like a man in a dream, and stammer- 
ing out some incoherent questions as to her travels, to 
which she answered --he knew not what. But he did 
somehow gather that they had returned suddenly, 
sooner than had been intended. She did not explain 
why, but added that her uncle was rather tired, and 
had gone to lie down. 

“Pray don’t disturb him on my account,” entreated 
Jack, trying to pull himself together. “I—I came to 
say good-bye, Miss Shaftesbury. I-—-I—yes, I leave 
England to-morrow. Perhaps I shall never see you 
again, but I hope you will always be’ happy, wherever 
you are.” 

And with that, although he had not been seated five 
minutes, he rose, determined to escape while he could. 
The sight of Agnes in a low chair opposite filled him 
with such an absurdly irrational desire to fling him- 
self on his knees at her feet and tell her that he adored 
her, that he felt he had no resource but flight. If he 
stayed any longer, he might be doing and saying all 
sorts of mad things! 

She rose also, and put out a cold hand to grasp that 
he tendered. 

“Good-bye,” she said, as calmly as if he had only 
been going across the street. 

Somehow he felt disappointed, though what he ex- 
pected he hardly knew. He cut short some formula 
she was uttering about a pleasant journey, and turned 
to the door: glad, and yet sorry, that this dan- 
gerous interview was over—glad because he had not 
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betrayed himself, sorry that she could see him depart 
so absolutely unmoved. He thought she would have 
cared more than that if only because he was Arnold's 
brother. 

He was fumbling with the handle of the door, be- 
cause his eyes were so moist he could not see. 

“ Jack !” 

Could it be possible that she was pronouncing his 
name with a tremulous accent? He turned round, and 
saw that shé was clinging to the mantel-piece, with 
her face hidden on her arms. 

“ Jack,” she murmured, so low that he could only 
catch the words—“don’t go! You know you don't 
wish to go in the least—I’m sure you don’t!” 

“ Miss Shaftesbury,” he said, trying to speak calmly, 
though the sight of her emotion made it very difficult, 
“it is not a question of wishes, but of necessity. I 
must go.” 

“ But if I ask you to stay?” 

“You?” Amazement, joy, fear, hope, and in- 
sredulity were all blended in that one word. “Oh, 
Agnes, you don’t know what you are saying! 
You can’t mean—no you can’t—that—that——” 

“T mean that I cannot part from the only man I 
evcr loved, or ever shall love!” she answered, as she 
buried her crimson face on his shoulder. Then, even 
diffident Jack could no longer doubt that bliss, such 
bliss as he had never imagined possible, was his, and 
might have been his long ago if he had had the courage 
to seek it. 

But he compensated himself for all those miserable 
months of separation and hopelessness during the 
next hour—nay, during the next five minutes. It was 
along time before the enraptured lovers were calm 
enough to talk at all rationally, and, as they sat on 
the sofa, the following conversation was subject to 
many interruptions. 

“It was very ungenerous of you, Jack, to make me 
speak, after all!” 

“How could J speak, Agnes—I, a penniless failure? 
And besides, I never thought you cared for me. 
I always believed you—you would marry Arnold.” 

“The marvel to me is that anyone could be so 
blind! I thought I made it quite plain that I 
never cared for him. I purposely kept out of his 
way as much as I could, and snubbed him often. 
But you must have noticed I never snubbed you, 
Jack?” 

“T thought you were always so kind to me for 
Arnold’s sake—because I was his brother.” 

“Even if I had loved him, the calm way in which 
he chose to assume that I was certain to marry him 
would have disgusted me. A woman likes at least to 
be asked ! Jack, how can I explain, when you are so 
tiresome? And I’m very angry with you too, be- 
cause you never asked me at all!—What was I 
saying? Oh, about Arnold. He is your brother, 


so I won’t say all I might; but if he thought to 
win me by the tactics he adopted, he was vastly 
mistaken.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him so at first?” queried 
simple Jack. 

“ Oh, that is so like you, you dear old unsophisticated 
Babe-in-the-Wood! You haven’t an atom of worldly 


wisdom about you—thank Heaven! I couldn't tell 
Arnold I wouldn’t marry him, for the simple reason 
that he never asked me. If he had, I should soon 
have settled the matter. Your sisters, too, seemed to 
look upon the whole thing as arranged, and so did the 
other people here. SoI thought I had better go away 
for a time, so that Arnold couldn’t say I encouraged 
him without the remotest intention of marrying 
him. I intended to come back before you started for 
Canada, thinking—hoping—you might perhaps see 
things in a different light then.” 

“And do you mean to say you have always loved 
me?” 

“ Always! ever since I first knew you. I never 
cared for anyone else. Sometimes I thought I made 
my preference so plain that you must see it. But no. 
You were always so cold and distant that I felt sure 
you were quite indifferent. And then, again, I some. 
times hoped you did care a little. Oh, Jack, I’ve had 
a most wretched time! I’ve been perfectly miserable | 
And even now, if I had not defied all the conven. 
tionalities, you never would have spoken. You'd 
have gone to Canada without a word, and left me 
to break my heart !” 

After another interval, he said: “Why did you 
return so unexpectedly ?” 

“Because Greta wrote that you were leaving for 
Canada sooner than had been expected.” 

“But, Agnes, are you quite, quite sure you'll never 
regret what you’ve done? Youare giving me all, and 
I have nothing to offer in return—not even a home. I 
wish you hadn’t so much money!” 

“What an unkind wish! But I’m not going to let 
my stupid fortune—which, no doubt, the gossips of 
this town have absurdly exaggerated—be an obstacle 
between us, Jack, though you have made it so, and 
done your best to ruin both our lives through your 
pride !” 

For he had told her all: how he had worshipped her 
as some beautiful star, far removed from his reach 
and never to be his. 

“Well, my darling, I hope you'll never regret your 
choice,” he answered, with the deep humility of true 
devotion. “But I can hardly realise,even now, that 
you, \ho could pick and choose among men who are 
clever, and rich, and good-looking, should care for a 
clumsy clown like me.” 

“ And, pray, how many other men have loved me 
for myself, and not for my money? Flattering hypo- 
crites! I know them. Do you remember that night 
when I wanted you to praise my singing, and you 
wouldn’t—because you couldn’t? If I had not lovea 
you before, I should have admired you then! While 
others were loading me with fulsome flatteries, i com- 
pared them with you, so unworldly—so honest—so—— 
On, Jack! couldn’t you even guess when I invited you 
to coms to my wedding?” 

“T’m always awfully stupid. Agnes, as you ‘ll soon 
find out. I thought you meant Arnold’s wedding.” 

At length, but most reluctantly. Jack tore himself 
away, remembering that his family would be waiting 
dinner for him. He, however. promisea to return 
later in the evening. for Agnes did nct attempt to 
disguise that she couid hardly bear him ont of her 
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“*But if 1 asked you to stay?’”—p. 916. 


sight. Now that all concealment was at an end 
between them, she delighted to make much of the 
lover who had hitherto been slighted by the world. 
Never had the streets of Bellford looked so lovely 
as they did to Jack during his walk home. He was 
not conscious that it was dusk; everything seemed 
bathed in a new and celestial light. As if by magic, 
all the clouds had rolled away, and he could anticipate 
a blissful future with his true love. That lonely log- 
hut in Canada threatened him no longer. The only 
flaw in his otherwise perfect happiness was the dis- 
appointment to Arnold. He wondered how he could 
best break the news to him. 

Meanwhile, his elder brother, supremely unconscious 
of what had transpired, was fretting and fuming at 
Jack's thoughtlessness in keeping dinner waiting a 
whole hour. It was the more vexatious because it 
was an especially good dinner—the fatted calf for the 
departing prodigal. To do honour to the occasion, 
Greta, though heavy-hearted enough, had decked 
the table with an unusually elaborate arrangement 
of flowers. 

“I’m very sorry, Arn,” faltered the culprit, as he 
joined his assembled family in the drawing-room. “TI 
—I was detained. I wish you hadn’t waited for me.” 


‘struck by a remarkable fact. 
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“Oh, never mind!” responded Arnold, heroically 
stifling his wrath in consideration of the occasion. 

Glancing at the new-comer, Flossie was suddenly 
“Why, Jack, you've 


got a white rose in your coat! Where have you 


been?” 

As Jack scarcely ever wore flowers, the question 
was natural enough. He reddened, wishing he had 
remembered to remove the rose which Agnes had 
taken out of her dress to stick into his button-hole 
at parting. 

“Come, Jack, confess,” merrily went on Flossie. 
“You say you were detained, and you come home 
wearing a rose—altogether, it looks suspicious!” 

“ My dear Flossie!” mildly expostulated Arnold. 

Jack grew redder than ever. “I—I’d rather-not 
say anything more just now,” he stammered, wishing 
to spare Arnold the pain of a disclosure before the 
rest. 

But young Lisle himself defeated his kindly pur- 
pose by remarking: “I think, as you’ve kept us 
waiting so long, Jack, the least you can do is to 
give an account of yourself. Where have you been?” 

Feeling his brother’s eyes bent searchingly upon 
him, Jack was unwillingly compelled to answer— 
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“At Laurel Lodge. The Shaftesburys came home 
to-day.” 

Arnold's astonishment was too great to be con- 
cealed. “They have come home without saying 
a word of their intention to us! I never heard of 
anything so extraordinary! And you won’t mind 
my saying, my dear fellow, that I think when they 
had just come home from a long tiring journey 
was hardly a suitable time to call. People ought 
to be allowed to look round them before receiving 
visitors.” 

* Did yousee Agnes?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes. She—she gave me this rose.” 

“She did?” Arnold's tone was indescribable. 

“Yes. The truth is,” faltered Jack, wishing the 
floor would open and swallow him up, “she and I 
are engaged to be married !” 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
So great is the power of mere effrontery in this 
world that when John Foster returned from his un- 
successful mission to Bellford, and resumed his mining 
operations as complacently as if nothing had hap- 
pened, no one at Lessall dreamt of questioning his 
right to do so for one moment. 

Mr. Nelson and Andrew Walker believed he had 
obtained Marcus Pemberton’s consent; and, though 
they feared the young man had received no fair 
equivalent for the deed, they had no means of proving 
it, and therefore let the matter rest. Mr. Foster 
chuckled in his sleeve as each day’s operations con- 
firmed still more strongly the existence of a large 
amount of excellent coal. 

He was still in this happy frame of mind when 
one night a shabby young man alighted at the 
station, and, carrying his own bag, took up his 
quarters at a cheap hotel. It was Marcus Pemberton. 
Next day he began to make the tour of the solicitors’ 
offices in Lessall, telling his modest tale—that he was 
in search of a clerkship, and thought that perhaps 
here, where his family was known, he might find 
employment. 

Having heard no more from the writer of the mys- 
terious letter—for Andrew Walker thought it use- 
less to address him again—he inclined to Arnold’s 
opinion that the whole thing was a mere hoax, and 
often he wished he had accepted Mr. Lisle’s offer. 
It was not likely Arnold would ever renew it; and 
the dull depression which had weighed upon him ever 
since Ted’s death was not lightened by the reflection 
that but for his foolish reliance on the assertion of 
some meddling stranger, he might have possessed a 
very desirable sum of money. 

He had met with no success when he arrived, in 
course of time, at the Town Clerk’s office. There, 
the smartly dressed clerks eyed him superciliously 
from head to foot as they assured him their governor 
was out, and it wasn’t worth his while to call again, 
as there was no vacancy. 

Old Walker, who sat apart in a little den par- 
titioned off from the rest, hearing the discussion, 
came ont to see what it was about. Marcus, dispirited 
by these repeated rebuffs, was about to turn away. 


Andrew looked at the young man's threadbare Coat, 
and said he was sorry, but he did not think My. 
Nelson required another clerk. 

“T’m a good accountant, and should be glad of 
employment of any kind,” entreated Marcus, “] 
thought, as my name is so well known here—Pember. 
ton 7. 

‘Pemberton! Is it possible you are Marcus Pem. 
berton? From Bellford )” 

“Tam. Have you heard of me?” 

“Your grandfather was my best friend. Come in, 
Mr. Pemberton—come and tell me all about it,” 
eagerly said Andrew, leading the way, to the great 
indignation of the dandy young subordinates, to the 
principal’s own private room. 

Marcus told his simple story, concealing nothing— 
for he had nothing to conceal. ; 

“What a pity you surrendered your claim to the 
coal in Pemberton’s Piece!” said the old clerk regret- 
fully. “If I had only known in time, I might have 
prevented your selling it for a mere fraciion of its 
value, which is all John Foster would offer, I’m 
sure. He will make fifty thousand pounds out of it, 
they say!” 

“T don’t understand you,” answered his amazed 
hearer. “I have sold nothing to John Foster. Has 
coal really been found in Pemberton’s Piece?” 

“Yes, splendid coal, and quantities of it. Do you 
mean to say you really have the deed signed by old 
John Foster, and have not parted with it?” 

“Yes. I don’t know what I might have done, for I 
tried once to sell it ; but I received a curious anonym- 
ous letter not long ago 

He was not allowed to finish, for his companion 
seized both his hands, and was literally weeping for 
joy. “Oh, my master! My dear old master! If he 
had only lived to see this day! Why, there’s a 
fortune there, Mr. Pemberton, and if you haven't 
signed away your rights, please God we'll see the old 
family restored to prosperity yet!” 

And more or less incoherently, he explained what 
the reader already knows; while Marcus, seeing how 
near he had been to losing a princely fortune. sat 
listening in bewilderment. It seemed too good 
to be true! Coal in Pemberton’s Piece ! 

Mr. Nelson returned long before Walker had ex- 
hausted the subject. Hearing Marcus’s story, the 
Town Clerk advised him to take instant measures to 
stop the barefaced robbery John Foster was perpetrat- 
ing. He was undoubtedly a dangerous man to deal 
with, but when he knew he was liable to prosecution 
for fraud, he might perhaps listen to reason. 

However, he proved most unexpectedly amenable, 
for at the first hint of legal proceedings he fled like a 
coward from the neighbourhood, leaving his wife and 
family to face the storm. In his absence he was 
adjudged bankrupt. When it became certain there 
would be no serious opposition to his obtaining the 
coal in Pemberton’s Piece, Marcus sent for Helen to 
join him, as he must remain on the spot until all legal 
formalities had been completed. Mr. Nelson was 
of the very greatest assistance to him, and manifested 
a friendliness for which Marcus was truly grateful. 

And almost before the Bellford people had recovered 
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from their amazement at finding Agnes Shaftesbury 
was going to marry poor, plain Jack Lisle instead of 
handsome, prosperous Arnold, another item was 
contributed to the local gossip by the intelligence 
that Marcus Pemberton, Arnold’s shabby clerk, had 
come into a fortune through some coal discovered on 
his family estates. It was wonderful how unanimously 
the people who had employed Helen as governess, or 
met her at the Sunday-school, discovered that she had 
always been a charming girl, and they must call upon 
her when she returned to Bellford, and congratulate 
her on her well-deserved good-fortune. 

The person who was really most delighted at the 
news said very little. Margaret Lisle rejoiced that 
Helen’s weary toil was ended, and from henceforth 
she and Marcus were freed from pecuniary cares. 
But why. oh! why had not this prosperity come a 
little sooner, when Ted’s life might perhaps have 
been saved by a winter in the south? 

Greta had her own troubles just then : for the old 
house in the Queensgate was not the p!easantest abode 
in the world after haughty Arnold had had the morti- 
fication of findiny himself superseded by the plain, 
clumsy younger brother he had always despised. He 
assumed the air of a martyr, and made Queensgate 
House so intolerable that Jack went to take up his 
abode with some relations in London until his wedding, 
which was soon to take place. Gertrude, also, though 
she bore her head high before the world, had not 
recovered from the shock of Mr. Seymour’s desertion, 
and was talking of becoming a hospital nurse—a mode 
of life for which she was undoubtedly well fitted. 
Greta had some difficulty in keeping peace among 
these discordant elements ; and when she could, she 
escaped to Laurel Lodge, where Agnes, perfectly 
radiant with happiness, delighted to pour into her ears 
the endless catalogue of Jack’s virtues, until even his 
favourite sister had had almost enough of the sub- 
ject. 

Old Mr. Shaftesbury was less enthusiastic. To him, 
Agnes’s preference for Jack seemed the most foolish 
infatuation ; but he loved his niece too well to say so 
openly. After their marriage, as Jack did not care 
to remain in Bellford, they would reside on a small 
estate belonging to Agnes in Devonshire. 

Having at length madeall the arrangements for the 
working of the coal-mine, which proved to be far more 
extensive than had been anticipated, Helen and Marcus 
returned to take a final leave of Bellford. To both, 
the place was haunted by too many sad and bitter 
memories for them to wish to remain in it. and in a 
day or two they were to start for a long ramble on 
the Continent—just such a tour as had always been 
the dream of Helen’s life. 

They did not return to Mrs. Carter's, but went to 
the principal hotel, where they found themselves the 
objects of quite an embarrassing amount of attention 
from the staff. Report had exaggerated their wealth 
toa fabulous amount. Helen smiled bitterly as she 
looked round their luxurious private sitting-room, and 
thought how different these people would have been 
if she had gone to the “King’s Arms” as a poor 
governess. 

As neither of them cared to go to Arnold Lisle’s 
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house, and Margaret did not call, they sent a note 
inviting her to spend an afternoon with them. The 
truth was, Greta was too proud to be pressing in 
attentions to her friends now they were rich, though 
she had cheerfully visited them in shabby lodgings 
when they were poor. Helen guessed her motive for 
staying away, and appreciated her delicacy all the 
more because numbers of people who scarcely deigned 
to glance at Miss Pemberton in her days of poverty 
had called at the hotel to leave cards and all sorts 
of gushing messages. She declined to see any of 
them. 

When Greta did come, she was conscious of seme 
constraint; for this stately woman, dressed in the 
handsomest of mourning, and looking so thoroughly 
at home in the well-furnished room, was not like her 
old friend Helen the governess. Mareus was changed 
also—for the better, certainly. The poor clerk who 
had been upbraided by Arncld for daring to offer 
his escort to Miss Marzarct Lisle was gone for 
ever. 

As people usually do when their hearts are full, 
they talked chiefly about trifles. Marcus described 
his experiences at Lessall, and Margaret enlarged 
upon the marvellous improvement in Jack’s prospects, 
and the brilliant future predicted for Gerald at the 
Bar. None of them touched upon what was really 
in their hearts until Heien, lifting a morocco-case 
from the table, gave it to their young visitor. “A 
little remembrance for you, dear Margaret. Think 
of us when you wear it.” 

Greta gave a cry of delight and surprise as she 
beheld a bracelet, with “ Dinna Forget” traced round 
it in very fine diamonds. Inside the gold band 
was engraved: “Helen Pemberton, Marcus Pember- 
ton, Edgar Pemberton,” and a date—the day of Ted's 
death. 

Many mingled feelings filled her eyes with tears. 

“Oh, Helen, this is far too beautiful and costly for 
me! I never had such a piece of jewellery given me 
in my life!” 

“Nothing could be too costly.” Helen answered, as 
she stooped to kiss her fervently, “for one who was 
always so good to my Ted.” 

Too much moved to say any more, she turned and 
went out of the room, holding her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Margaret looked at Marcus in distress, uncer- 
tain whether to follow her. 

“No, Miss Lisle,” he said, reading the question in 
her expressive face, “ you had better not. She will 
recover more quickly left to herself. Poor Helen! It 
has been a zreat trial to her, and I’m hoping the 
change to the Continent will do a great deal for her. 
The sight of you has brought it all back again. She 
naturally thinks of Ted when she sees you, remember- 
ing how much you were to him—you, the good angel 
of his life—of all our lives!” 

Too much embarrassed to answer—for there was 
something in his look and tone which she had never 
observed there before—she put on the bracelet, pur- 
posely bungling over the fastening that she might 
bend down her blushing face. 

“You can’t think what pleasure Helen and I had 
in choosing that,’ observed Marcus, watching her. 
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“We were twice as long as we need have been, on pur- 
pose, and turned over the whole shop. And, after all, 
it is a miserably inadequate expression of—of the 
feelings of our hearts. No words could utter them, 
Miss Lisle. It will make our lives quite different, 
having had the great pleasure of knowing you!” 

“ Please—please,” entreated the blushing girl, in 
great distress, “don’t say any more!” 

As she spoke, in her confusion she let the bracelet 





by her dark eyes upon one of her brother's most c6fs 
stant visitors, others think it not at all improbable 
that she may some day find a Garden of Eden of her 
own, where the flowers will bloom all the more brightly 
by contrast with the arid deserts where her tired feet 
wandered so long. 

In the meantime, her chief treasure is a locked 
cabinet, which holds the place of honour in her 
pretty little sitting-room. If casual visitors ask 
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roll to the floor. He stooped to pick it up, and as he 
handed it back their eyes met. 

‘Margaret!’ he whispered softly ; “ Margaret—-—” 

And when Helen presently returned, with a com- 
posed and cheerful countenance, Marcus, with a great 
joy shining in his eyes, requested her to give a sister's 
welcome to his promised wife. 

* * . * * 

At this moment Margaret is the happy bride of 
Marcus, who has a charming house in one of the 
pleasantest of the London suburbs. Helen lives with 
them, a dear and honoured guest, whose time is 
devoted to good and useful works. But although she 
herself is sublimely unconscious of the spell exercised 


Helen what it contains, she answers in the dry tone 
of old days: “Books.” The questioners go away to 
dream of Aldines and Elzevirs, and speculate on the 
rarity of female bibliomaniacs. If they could see 
the half-dozen well-worn school-books, not worth 
five shillings, which are treasured there, they would 
merely wonder why it should be necessary to lock up 
such very unattractive things. 

But Helen never looks at them without seeing an 
eager boyish face bending over them; and all the 
precious things the world contains could not bribe 
her to part with one of the books which once were 
Ted's. 

THE END. 
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IN A HURRY. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES COURTENAY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


LIKE to see a busy person 
working merrily away, and 
singing as he works. Such 
a man or woman is well 
worth looking at. But I 
honestly confess that I do 
not care to look very long 
at one who is always in a 
hurry. 

And I carry my dislike 
to the spectacle to the ex- 
tent of writing an article 
about it. So hear me 

patiently, dear friend, while 

I say a few plain words on 

the subject of being in a 

hurry. 

Dowt you know the man? 

He tears about from morning 

He is always on the trot. If he has 


until night. 
an engagement on hand he arrives panting. He 
rushes to catch his train, and is landed in his place 
just as the train is moving off. He comes to church 


in the same hurrying way. In fact, his whole life is 
spent in a whirlwind. Even his very meals are 
snatched hurriedly, and he scarcely gives himself time 
to eat. You surely know the man. Ue is common 
enough. You may see hundreds of such every day— 
these men and these women who are ina hurry. 

What an uncomfortable man he is, to be sure! He 
is, bad to live with, by all accounts. And he is bad to 
work with, too. Prickles and burrs are nothing to 
him. He gives others as little rest as he gives him- 
self. He may havea thousand good points, but this 
restless, hurrying spirit spoils them all. He little 
knows how uncomfortable a person he is to all around 
him. 

And how he spoils his own life! What peace can 
there be to one who is all fret and flurry and fever ? 
It is impossible for such a man to get any real enjoy- 
ment out of life. He has too much on his mind for 
that. If he were to enter into a conspiracy to spoil 
his own peace, he could not do it more effectually 
than by being always in a hurry. 

And how badly he does his work! Good work, be it 
remembered, needs good application, and thorough 
application needs quiet perseverance. Why, your 
hurrying workman cannot possibly do good work. for 
he goes over the ground too quickly for that. He may 
do much work, but he will never do good work. Take 
any work yon like, and this fact shall be true. 
Neither brain, nor hand, nor heart can do its best 
when hurried. Neither work for God nor work for 
man will bear close inspection if done in a hurry. 

I know it is a hard matter to get these hurrying 
people to see all this. I am afraid they sometimes 
grow impatient with more leisurely folks. They are 
apt to consider them lazy, and, now and then, in their 
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hurry, they will tell them so, and even attempt to 
hurry them on. 

Why, even our very proverbs rebuke them. “ Slow but 
sure” is a recommendation rather than a rebuke in 
the world’s opinion. “ Wore haste less speed” says the 
wise world again, as it points the moral against those 
who hurry along so rapidly that they overshoot their 
mark, and are obliged to retrace their steps with 
shame and pain. 

~ Make haste slowly,” says the same old wise voice 
once more, as it seeks to impress upon the hurrying 
ones the necessity of making sure as they go, and of 
not sacrificing success to speed. 

But perhaps the worst result of this hurrying spirit 
is seen in the soul’s domain. 

What a world of mischief there is in hurried 
devotions! Prayers pattered quickly over. Bible- 
reading dismissed with the same rushed perusal. 
Meditation and quiet self-examination rendered im- 
possible by this demon of hurry. 

For, is it likely that, once possessed by this spirit, 
and driven by it hither and thither in secular matters, 
we shall be able to settle down to sober, quiet, 
leisurely thought and prayer and study? The spirit 
of hurry once indulged in and yielded to here will not 
be turned back there. The heart once taught to flutter 
and rush will flutter on, even upon our very knees. 
It is easier to raise this spirit than to lay it again. 

Now, if this spirit of hurry be apt to produce such 
dismal fruits, it is worth while to inquire how it may 
be mended. 

And, first, let me say that we ought not to attempt 
too much. If one man tries to do the work of two he 
must of necessity be ina hurry. But if he remembers 
that by trying to do the work of two he will very 
probably not do the work of one, no doubt he will 
cease from attempting so much. 

Then, in the second place, we must plan not to hurry. 
Start sooner if you want to catch your train easily. 
Rise earlier if you want to overtake your day’s work. 
Mark out your day so that everything will have its 
time. A little wise forethought will render hurry 
absolutely unnecessary. 

Then, in the third place, pray not to hurry. It is 
worth praying about, for the calm, quiet, leisurely 
spirit is a benediction to others as well as to yourself. 
Ask your Lord to lay His cool hand upon your fevered 
spirit, and so to still its restlessness. Your tempera- 
ment, however prone to hurry, will subside into 
quietness if He deals with it. 

Then. lastly, trust not to hurry. “He that believeth 
shall not make haste.” Don’t think yourself indis- 
pensable, for you are not. God can well do without 
youand me. He very often “buries his workman, but 
carries on his work,” and this fact once realised will 
stay the spirit of hurry effectually. “Why should I 
hurry?” we shall ask. “If the Lord is the great 
worker, and Iam but a humble instrument, then all 
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my fret and bustle is sheer folly.” And we shall 
realise, too, that the best instrument for the Lord's 
Hand is the quiet, submissive, trustiny soul. 

“Gently, gently.” says the coachman to his horses, 
as they pull and start, eager to hurry more quickly on. 
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“Gently, gently,” let us say to ourselves, as the 
spirit frets and fumes; for while there is all that is 
praiseworthy in wise eagerness and energy, we shall 
do naught but ill if we let our activity degenerate into 
hurry. 
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“ Before the child shall have knowledge to cry, My father, and my mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of 
Samaria shall be carried away before the king of Assyria.””—IsataH viii. 4, 





SIEGE OF A CITY (PROBABLY DAMASCUS) BY ASSUR-NASSIR-PAL, ABOUT B.C. 880. 


WE desolating attacks of Salman- 
asar had, as we have seen, 
brought both Damascus and 
Israel to the verge of ruin. 
Jehu had indeed tried to save 
himself by becoming a tributary 
to the Assyrian king; but this 
proved of little real advantage. 
For in the intervals between 

Hazael made reprisals. and cap- 





the Assyrian raids, 
tured the whole territory eastward of the Jordan, and 


so ravaged the country on the west, that Jehu’s son, 
Jehoahaz, had but a remnant of ten thousand men: 
for the King of Syria had made “ the armies of Israel 
like the dust by threshing” (2 Kings xiii. 7 ; and see 
chap. x. 32, 33). 

Nor was the condition of Judah very much better ; 
for Hazael carried his victorious arms first into the 
country of the Philistines, and after capturing Gath, 
he then marched back through Judea. and laid siege 


to Jernsalem. But the fortifications were strong, 


and Hazae' was content to retire at the price of all 
the treasures stored up in the temple and in the royal 


palace (2 Kings xii. 17,18). The difference between 
the two countries was that while neither could 
withstand the arms of Hazael, his possession’ of 
Ramoth-Gilead laid the northern kingdom open to 
predatory warfare, while Judah could be attacked 
only by a fully equipped force. The one true policy 
of these small kingdoms was to have united in close 
friendship ; and then, under a general like Hazael. 
they might have defeated the Assyrians, and crippled 
them for many generations. 

But the same result was for a season brought about 
in a very different way. For under Azariah—also 
called Uzziah, King of Judah—and Jeroboam II., the 
great grandson of Jehu, each kingdom had a long 
period of prosperity, such as they had not enjoyed 
since the days of Solomon. And the cuneiform 
inscriptions explain to us the reasons of this recovery. 
In 2 Kings xiii. 25 we are told that Jehoash, the 
grandson of Jehu, recovered out of the hand of 
Ben-hadad, the son of Hazael, the cities which his 
father, Jehoahaz, had lost. Now, doubtless, the men 
counted for something : and Jehoash was a far abler 
man than his father ; while Ben-hadad had nothing of 














Hazael’s daring and enterprise. Hazacl had recovered 
with wonderful rapidity from the defeats given him 
by Salmanasar in his eighteenth and twenty-first 
years, and even from the ruin wrought to the oasis of 
Damascus by that reckless invader. But it was the 
xampaign of Vulnerari, the grandson of Salmanasar, 
that made it possible for Jehoash to recover his lost 
cities. 

Vulnerari’s father does not seem to have made any 
expedition against Damascus, and of Vulnerari only 
one is recorded ; but this was made in great force, and 
was completely successful. He claims to have sub- 
dued Syria, Phoenicia, Tyre, Zidon, Israel—which 
he calls Omri—Edom, and Philistia. But Damascus 
was the great object of his attack, and while his 
assertion of the conquest of the other countries is 





general, he enters with much pride into the details of 
his successes there. He failed indeed to capture it, 
though he affirms that he received the king’s sub- 
mission, and vast spoils “in Damascus, his royal city, 
in his palace.” This may have been an empty boast, 
but the price paid for his withdrawal was real and 
very heavy. “Submission he made, 2,300 talents of 
silver, 20 talents of gold, 3,000 talents of copper, 
5,000 talents of iron, clothing of wool and fiax, a 
couch of ivory, a chair of ivory, a high table, his 
goods and his furniture without number I received.” 
So complete a surrender would not have been made 
until after great losses in the field and the ravaging 
of the country round Damascus ; and Jehoash at once 
took the opportunity of winning back, probably with- 
out opposition, the cities which his father had lost. 
And Vulnerari's expedition was the last until a new 
race of kings usurped the Ninevite throne. The 
vigour of the race which had made Assyria the 
scourge of all the countries from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates had died out, and for fifty years 
there was a respite. During this period Judah 
enjoyed great prosperity. In 2 Chron. xxvi. we have 
an elaborate account of the happy state of things 
under Uzziah. He loved husbandry, was a skilful 
engineer, promoted all works of industry, and studied 
to make his little kingdom both secure and wealthy. 
Abroad, he recovered Eloth, Solomon’s port on the Red 
Sea, regained the old supremacy over Philistia and 
Edom, and by curbing the Arabians he enforced 
tranquillity and order in the deserts to the south of 
Judah. For three hundred years no such prosperity 
had been enjoyed by the kings of David's line. Nor 
was there less external prosperity in Israel, and there 
were even larger conquests of foreign nations, though 
accompanied by internal decay. Jeroboam II., Jehu’s 
great-grandson, was a brave warrior, though destitute 
of ability as a statesman. Beginning with the small 
army left him by his father, he recovered all the 
country to the east of the Jordan. including Moab 
(Amos vi. 14). Then advancing northward, he made 
Israel supreme from Hamath to the Dead Sea, and 
‘cenix even to have wrung tribute from Damascus 
2 Kings xiv. 25—28). Sut at home there was 
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riotous luxury. ‘The soldiers returned from their 
campaigns laden with spoil, only to waste it in 
revelry. Stretched on sumptuous couches of ivory, the 
costliest produce of Damascus, they abandoned them- 
selves to feasting. music, and drunkenness (Amos 
vi.4—6). And if the picture drawn by Hosea and 
Amos is correct, justice ceaved to be administered, 
murders were left unpunished, and utter depravity 
prevailed unchecked by the warrior-king. And the 
scenes which rapidly followed upon his death confirm 
the statements made by the prophets. 

For in sudden and utter gloom the sun of Israel’s 
prosperity set at his decease. His son Zachariah was 
assassinated at a carouse six months after Jeroboam’s 
death. Within a month Menahem, a fierce and bar- 
barous soldier, put Shallum, Zachariah’s murderer, to 
death, and after a reign of ten years left the throne 
tohis son. In Menahem’s reign the Assyrians appeared 
again, and it was probably the heavy tribute imposed 
upon the land by Pul which made Pekahiah, Mena- 
hem’s son, so unpopular that the army mutinied, 
and smote him in his own palace, and placed Pekah, 
the son of Remaliah, on the throne. He reigned for 
twenty years, and followed the old disastrous policy 
of petty warfare with the neighbouring states when- 
ever Assyria left him unmolested. Having made an 
alliance with Rezin, king of Damascus. in order to 
place an upstart on the throne of the house of David, 
his approach was regarded as so terrible that ‘the 
heart of Ahaz was moved, and the heart of his people, 
as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind” 
(Isa. vii. 2). 

And no wonder: for Pekah in one day had de- 
stroyed the great army trained by Uzziah, and had 
left Jerusalem without forces to protect it in the field 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 6). 

It was in this hour of utter distress that Isaiah fore- 
told the immediate ruin of the confederacy, and also 
that within threescore and five years Samaria should 
cease for ever from being a kingdom. 

It was in the reign of Pekah that the name first 
cecurs of the soldier who once again made Assyria the 
common enemy of all the nations west of the Euphrates. 
In the cuneiform inscriptions he is known as Tig- 
lath-pileser II. In 2 Kings. xv. 19 he 13 called Pul, but 
in verse 29 he bears his usual name. All the great 
authorities in these matters identify Pul and Tiglath- 
pileser, as. for instance, Sir H. Rawlinson, Schrader, 
Sayce, Maspero, and others. Apparently, Tiglath- 
pileser was a man of low extraction. Certainly he 
never mentions in his inscriptions the name of his 
father ; and it appears that he owed his elevation to 
the throne to a revolt against Assur-Nirar, the feeble 
descendant of Salmanasar. The name was already 
famous in Assyrian annals ; for which reason probably 
this adventurer took it on seizing the throne, though 
his old name, Pul, was only gradually laid aside. 

The alliance of Pekah with Rezin, King of Damascus, 
was probably a matter of necessity. At the head of 
fifty Gileadites he had murdered Pekahiah, the son of 
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Menahem, and usurped the throne. But by becoming 
tributary to Assyria, Menahem had placed himself 
and his dynasty under Assyrian protection ; and it 
was treason to the supreme power to interfere with 
Pekahiah, who was one of its feudatories. And be- 
sides, the tribute imposed upon Menahem was more 
than the land could now pay. Damascus was thus his 
sole defence ; and probably the combined attack upon 
Ahaz was a revival of the old policy of Ben-hadad, and 
the intention of the allies was to compel Judah, under 
a king of their own choice, to join their confederacy. 
And for several campaigns they prospered. Judah 
lost all the dominions which Uzziah had won, and at 


closely upon the fugitives that they could not effect 
an entrance. And now followed one of those horrible 
scenes which make ancient warfare so terrible. Under 
the very walls of the city the remains of the Syrian 
army were put to the sword; the officers were im- 
paled in the immediate neighbourhood of the gates ; 
while Rezin’s baggage, his horses, his war chariots. 
his arms, were captured, and parties of Assyrians 
scoured the whole country, bringing in prisoners, 
whose hard lot was to be made slaves and carried off 
for hard labour in the Ninevite fields. 

And now leaving his infantry to blockade Damascus. 
Tiglath marched, with his cavalry and light-armid 





“Gaza was captured, and its gods carried triumphantly away to Nineveh.” 


length the hour seemed to have arrived for the final 
fall of David’s house. Jerusalem was still protected 
by the fortifications and engines which Uzziah had 
contrived ; but Ahaz was a feeble ruler, and had no 
spirit to enable him to make a courageous defence. 

And now Philistines, and Edomites, and the petty 
chieftains whom Uzziah had forced into obedience, 
joined the coalition, and Ahaz had but one hope left. 
Following the example of Jehu, in his distress he sent 
all the silver and gold he could gather at Jerusalem to 
the King of Assyria, and offered to become tributary to 
him if he would aid him. 

Tiglath-pileser at the very time was upon the war- 
track. Following the old route northwards to Hamath, 
and then turning downwards into Palestine, he was al- 
ready approaching Damascus, when the news of his 
coming reached the confederate armies before Jeru- 
salem, and at once their forces melted away. The 
Philistines withdrew to Gaza, Pekah to Samaria, 
Rezin to Damascus. But he was too late: the 
Assyrian army was on the way, and with his troops 
wearied by forced marches, he was compelled to 
give battle, and suffered a disastrous defeat. With a 
few horsemen, he made his escape at full gallop to 
his capital, but the cavalry of Tiglath pressed so 


troops, into Galilee. His purpose was the same. 
Pillage and men and women were what he sought. 
We can well believe that during the peaceful reigns 
of the kings of the last dynasty the slaves carried off 
in Jarge numbers by Salmanasar and Vulnerari had 
perished from cruelty and neglect. They must now 
be replenished ; and in 2 Kings xv. 29 we have a list 
of towns whose citizens met with this sad fate. 

And next from the valley of the upper Jordan the 
Assyrian king marched into Philistia, where Gaza 
was captured, and its gods carried triumphantly away 
to Nineveh, as trophies of victory in place of Hanno, 
its lord, who had escaped into Egypt. Less fortunate, 
the lord of Askelon committed suicide, and the other 
cities surrendered. In Samaria, Pekah had the usual 
fate of unlucky kings. He was murdered by Hoshea ; 
and we learn from the Assyrian annals that Tiglath 
confirmed Hoshea in the kingdom, but imposed upon 
him a tribute about equal to one-half of what Menahem 
had been forced to pay, though probably even more 
out of proportion to what the wasted land could now 
afford to give. 

And now Damascus could hold out no longer, and 
Tiglath returned to superintend its capture. 

The beautiful country round was a desolation, the 
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flowers trampled under foot, the palm-trees cut down. 
Far and near, the whole country had been swept of man, 
and cattle, and goods, and within there was famine. 
Hopeless, and in utter despair, Rezin himself set fire to 
the royal palace, and watched the flames from the 
city walls. But of his fate the cuneiform inscriptions 
aresilent. Whether he fell in asally, or, like the King 
of Askelon, died by his own hand, or was slain in the 
sack of the city, we know not. Had he been taken 
prisoner, Tiglath would, no doubt, have detailed with 
delight the sufferings which he would have made him 
endure. 

And so, after two centuries of a splendid existence, 


Damascus fell, never to become a free town again. 
Plundered and burnt, its beautiful oasis destroyed, its 
inhabitants carried away as slaves, it perished for ever. 
It had long been the bulwark of the Aramaic race ; it 
might have saved them. But states in those days 
knew of no way of uniting for the common defence 
except by the strongest forcing the rest to accept its 
rule. 

And it was in attempting to combine the neighbour- 
ing states by force of arms that Rezin fell, and left 
the highway open for the final conquest of the 
countries which for so long had been the victims of 
the Assyrian raids. 
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THE SECRET 


OF SUCCESS. 
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OT fancy merely, or the rush 
Of feeling, guides the pen and brush, 
As tint by tint, and line by line, 





The verses grow, the colours shine! 
We find with these the crowning art, 
Whose magic can alone impart 

To genius all its highest gains— 
The faculty of taking pains. 


Lo, for the joy of years to be, 

Destined for immortality, 

We hail the statue’s marble grace, 

The loveliness of form and face, 

Nor dream what hours the sculptor wrought, 
With tireless hand, and anxious thought, 
Till from the stone, with stroke on stroke, 
The unveiled beauty stirred and woke! 


The rapt musician, whose sweet strain 
Bids vanquished sorrow smile again, 
Threw his whole soul, the while he wrote, 
Into each heaven-aspiring note, 

Pausing a thousand times before 

His judgment passed the perfect score ; 
For, holding meaner work in scorn, 

He toiled for ages yet unborn ! 


They learn the secret of success, 
Who seek—content with nothing less — 
Perfection, with no aim beside, 
And, missing this, dissatisfied ! 
And they alone, in life's brief day, 
To fame and honour win their way, 
Who first achieve, for such high gains, 
The strenuous art of taking pains. 
J. R. Eastwoop 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OTHO KUNST. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON, AUTHOR OF “ HEATHCOTE,” ETC. ETC. 


E was only a little German pastor, 
and she was his wife. They 
were quite poor, and quite 
insignificant. They had no 
place in the great world ; in 
truth, they knew nothing of 
the great world nor the things 
which belong to it. Never- 

theless, they were very happy. Of worldly goods 

they had the modestly frugal share which falls to 

a pastor in the Fatherland. But they had each 

other, and in having each other, they believed in- 

exhaustible treasure to be their portion. It will be 
seen how simple they were, how far removed from 
the great world and its beliefs. 








Otho was all the world—-and what a world: 
greater immeasurably than that which deems itself 
the only great one—Otho was all the world to his 
Thekla, and Thekla was all the world to her Othe. 
They were true husband and true wife—very simple 
folk indeed. 

They had been married in the month of the roses, 
and it was now October. 

The days were growing shorter and colder in the 
little North-German village where Otho Kunst 
ministered. Summer had gone away, and autumn 
was dying fast, and the chills and snows of winter 
would soon be upon the land. But within the 
Pastor’s tiny red-roofed house beside the church, 
coldness and dreariness found no place. Otho Kunst 
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and his wife were independent of the outer atmo- 
sphere. Love and peace kept their hearts and their 
home very warm and bright. 

To his wife Otho was a hero. No hero of romance, 
indeed, was ever half so splendid in her eyes as the 
little spectacled pastor. That is the glory and the 
beauty of true love. To other eyes the form of Otho 
Kunst would least of all things have suggested 
the heroic. He was a little fat man—a young 
man, too, scarce thirty—and a fat young man 
is a poor hero of romance. Moreover, Otho Kunst 
was very near-sighted, and peering forward through 
his large round crystal spectacles when he moved or 
walked had given a curious head-foremost lurch to 
his gait. With his ungainly carriage, round fat head, 
on which the pale close-cropped hair stood straight 
up, and five feet nothing of height, Otho Kunst was 
a very little man beside his wife. She was tall—very 
tall for a German woman—-and broad, which Otho 
thought beautiful. 

In toy-shops—at least, in old-fashioned ones—the 
doll has two divisions: the dark doll and the fair 
doll. Thekla was just the living realisation of the 
fair doll. Her hair, which lay across her head in 
thick-laid plaits, was of a warm flaxen hue, and would 
have been a glory to the ladies of the great world, 
while her waist would have been their despair. 
Her bodily form was large, serene, expressionless, her 
soul fair, and calm, and trustful. Her faith was 
simplicity itself. She believed—and loved; nay, 
rather, she loved, and so believed. 

On that cold clear night in late October a message 
from one «lying came to Otho Kunst. Five miles off, 
at the other side of the forest valley, one of the 
pastor’s flock lay sick unto death. The man had 
sent for Otho. It was late, it was night, and the way 
led two miles through the forest. Otho Kunst knew 
that he should go, and yet--two miles through the 
forest, alone and at night. 

The forest had an evil reputation—sights and 
sounds not of earth were known to haunt it, besides 
the concrete peril of murder and robbery. But who 
would rob a pastor? Who could rob one who 
possessed nothing? 

“ T will go for Carl’s pony,” said Otho to his wife— 
Carl was a rich parishioner of the village. He rose 
up valiantly as he spoke, yet a tremor went through 
his frame. God had given Otho Kunst a beautiful 
soul, but the splendour of physical courage was not 
his. He trembled—but he went. 

Thekla stood at the door and watched him as he 
strode down the empty village street. The moon 
was one day past the full. It shone down pale and 
cold on the fat ungainly little figure of the pastor as 
he walked in the midst of the straggling wooden houses, 
with their quaint gables stained and weather-beaten, 
and the prim row of toy-like fir-trees in the centre of 
the village street. Every house was dark and silent. 
The moon and Otho alone were moving. Without 
knowing wherefore, a thrill of vague disquiet went 
over Thekla as her husband’s figure disappeared ; but 


imaginary terrors were not wont to trouble Thekla. 
To-morrow, in the early morn, Otho would return, 
for he had said, “1 will stay with Rudolf all night.” 

So the “ Frau Pastorin ” went back into her little 
house, and shut the door on moonlight and disturb- 
ing fancies. 

And Otho Kunst, mounted on Carl’s pony, rode out 
by the rock-bound road to the forest valley. Carl’s 
pony and its rider were not conventional in beauty 
or deportment. The pony was a roan of nondescript 
breeding. His coat was cut in rough chunks, and 
his tail was very long. Moreover, his body was very 
thick, while Otho’s legs being very short, Otho’s toes 
thereby stuck out somewhere on a level with the 
pony’s ears. 

The night was very still, and the echoes of the 
pony’s hoofs rang sharply as Otho rode over the 
wooden bridge. The valley of the forest was close 
upon the pony and its rider. Before them yawned 
the abyss of blue pines ready to engulf them, deep 
and dark. Terror, deep and dark, flashed back again 
on Otho Kunst—terror unnamed, intangible. Cold 
sweat broke out upon his face: strong desire fell 
upon him to turn back quickly, and flee away home 
to light, and warmth, and—Thekla. Yet to go back 
and leave the dying to die alone, unministered, un- 
consoled !| The minister of Christ shuddered at the 
thought ; but the heart of the man quailed at the 
unknown perils of the dark valley. All the legends 
of his childhood came back to Otho Kunst. Up 
above on the heights was the great half-ruined 
Schloss, the spectre-haunted castle, with its evil past. 
To the strained ears of Otho weird cries and whisper- 
ings seemed to quiver through the sea of pines 
from its direction. He was a very little man, and he 
was not a brave man—at least, if not to know fear 
ineans bravery—and the blood of the Norti.-German 
peasant flowed in his veins. 

Some evil thing, he felt, was close to him—some 
evil, he knew not what, only he felt its chill breath 
upon him as it faced him in his path. To go back : 
how easy !—to go back. 

The pony halted and stood still as Otho’s hand 
held him in. The man on the pony looked backward, 
and then forward once more into the dark shadow 
of the forest valley. A sensation as of physiczl 
sickness overpowered him. Then Otho Kunst 
aught his breath, and slid from = off his burly 
steed. With the bridle passed through his left arm, 
the pastor knelt down upon the rock-hewn road, and 
raised his face to the heaven above. 

“ God,” he whispered—only whispered, for his lips 
were parched and his tongue clave to his palate, and 
the evil thing seemed to his senses to be creeping close 
upon him—“ God, Thou art great and good. Dear 
Father, grant me strength and courage-—courage, 
dear Father. For where Thou art is no night, and 
in Thy Almighty arms is perfect safety, Let me 
not turn back from Thy service; put me not to 


” 


shame—— 
The fair pale light streamed on the upturned face, 
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and struck iridescent sparkles from the quartz stones 
on the road. 

How many minutes passed? That, Otho Kunst 
never knew. Only he knew ere long that round 
him and about his path a strange and beautiful 
security seemed to fall. And slowly—but whether 
it sounded in his ear of flesh or merely in his shaken 
heart he could not tell—a still small voice repeated, 
not once or twice, but all the way along, words 
sweet, familiar, strong— 

“He shall give His angels charge concerning 
thee.” 

Otho Kunst got up upon the pony, and rode on 
through the dark pine forest, through this valley of 
the shadow : rode steadily, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left ; for he knew that God 
was with him. 

A new day was close at hand when the pastor 
reached Rudolf's hut on the other side of that black 


valley. And here a strange thing awaited Otho 
Kunst. The man Rudolf was better ; nay, he had 


sent the ‘‘ Herr Pastor” no message. 

The coldness of a terror, now gone by, swept over 
Otho once more. Whence, then, had come that 
message? <A lad had brought it—a lad whose face 
was not familiar to Otho Kunst. As he lay in the 
charcoal-burner’s that night, the simple faith of 
Otho Kunst could find but one solution of the 
mnystery. 

“ God did it,” he said, in his faithful heart-—“ God 
did it, to try me. My cowardice is my shame.” 

As he rode homewards through the forest in the 
glory of the full morning, great joy and great 
humility fell upon the pastor’s soul. 

The sunshine slanted down on him through the 
high arches of the pines, the frost-bitten air swept 
across his face, the brilliant day gave the lie to all his 
fears. It was still the valley of shadow, but the light 
of day lightened its windingglades. Otho Kunstcame 
out once more to the wooden bridge, now in a blaze of 
sun, and beyond him, but growing nearer minute by 
minute, was a gleam of red roofs ; and now the spire 
of his church; and now his own hall door; and now— 
Thekla. 

But vet another strange thing happened when he 
told his tale to Thekla. 

For, she said, last night a nameless terror of im- 
pending danger had struck her too. “Some danger 
was upon thee, Otho, for the fear of it came to me. I 
could but pray, my Otho; for God is great, and His 
mercy is over all. And hath He not said, where 
even two are gathered together He will be with 
them? And we were together, though parted 
bodily—we were together in spirit and in truth.” 

* x * * * * 

But that night and all its events had passed out 
of Otho Kunst’s memory years and years ago: at 
least, Memory had shut it close into one of the nooks 
and crannies which she keeps as a storehouse for the 
past. 

The bristles which did duty for hair on Otho's 


cranium had got much grey mixed with them ; Otho’s 
sons and daughters were grown up around him ; and 
Thekla had gone before into the Rest which such as 
she believe remaineth for God’s people. Moreover, 
Otho Kunst had been taken from the little village 
in the Hartz to a large town—a town so large, 
that it held a big prison. 

Now, in this prison a man lay dying, and Otho 
Kunst kneli beside him. 

The chill grey of the prison walls was not more 
grey than Death’s shadow on the dying face. It was 
a bad face, and very drawn and weary—weary with 
the weight of sin rather than of years. A greater 
contrast to the round fat face of the pastor could 
scarcely be. The dying man had, in truth, little of 
the Teutonic race in the form of his features; it was 
eusy to see that he had got the latter from his mother, 
who had been a Spanish-Mexican. 

Otho Kunst had ministered to this man for many 
weeks; and now the end was come. In all his 
simple round of pastoral work, no failure so bitter 
had met him as this gaunt human wreck, who even 
now met Death with a half-cold sneer upon his blue 
lips. 

The pastor could only pray for him: Otho Kunst 
knew no other refuge but the God who is great. 
You see, he was quite unlearned—only a simple 
soul. 

The dying man looked upon the kneeling figure, 
and a grey spasm twisted his face. 

“ Raise me up,” he said hoarsely ; and Otho Kunst 
stood up and raised him as he desired. 

The fierce sunken eyes looked into Otho’s spec- 
tacles. 

“ Herr Pastor, dost thou know me?” 

The pastor thought ‘he was wandering, and 
answered him gently by the name which he bore 
in prison. But reason shone clear in the dying 
eyes. 

“Stoop ”"—his voice grew more strained—“ and I 
will tell you my name.” And as he uttered it, Otho 
Kunst started : for this man had once been his rival, 
and, so it had seemed to Otho, afterwards even his 
enemy, because Thekla had loved him best. 

Something like a grin distorted the grey face. 

“So! Now you know me? Well, I cannot harm 
you now ; but once I had killed you, only time and 
chance played me false. Tell me—tell me”—the 
labouring breath was getting every moment wearier 
of its appointed task--—“ tell me, I have often longed 
to know, who were those that rode with thee through 
the forest that night? What ?—canst thou not 
remember the night that a message was brought to 
thee from Rudolf Heisch, the charcoal- burner ?” 

Out of its nook and cranny, Memory was slowly 
bringing up that night once more to Otho Kunst. 
That night !—ves : 
Then remembrance flashed quick and 


7 





it was in the first year of his 
marriage. 
strong. 

“ Who sent that message ?” 

“T did,” said the man who was facing Death. “ It 
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was a trap—a snare—to kill you: you, whom— 
Thek—she ” The voice faltered and grew still, 





but Otho understood. “But ”—with a deep panting 


breath between the words—“ those others spoilt my 


more. “I was mid-way in the black valley, and 
saw you pass me close, and go onwards together, 
What white horses they were, with the moonlight 
gleaming on them through the trees! Where did 





“The pastor knelt down upon the rock-hewn road.”—p. 925. 


plan. Three men, and I alone: it was too much ; 
and the next day I Tell me, who were the men ? 
I could not see their faces.” 

“ What men?” asked Otho patiently. He thought 
the man’s brain was clouded. 

A gesture of irritation moved the man in his 
bed. 

“Two men who rode beside you, one on either 
side—powerful fellows, each on a big white horse, 
and you on Carl's pony in the midst.” 

Some pale travesty of a smile crossed the speaker's 
lips at Otho on Carl's pony. 

“You rode, all three,” the voice went on once 





you pick up with them? for I saw no man in the 
village nor by the bridge. Who were they ?” 

Otho Kunst turned very pale, and trembled ex- 
ceedingly. 

“TI know not,” he whispered slowly, his lips awe- 
struck, “ unless—the angels of God Himself.” 

“Bah !” said the other, “there is no God. They 
were men and their horses. They rode with you, 
and passed me, I tell you, out into the moonlight. 
Keep your secret : it is no niatter now! ” 

“T have no secret,” said the pastor gently. 

But he had, though he knew it not : the secret of 
the pure in heart. 
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AN ARCHDEACON’S DAY. 


BY RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


HE surroundings of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
present a curious contrast to the surround- 
ings of all other English cathedrals, One 

7 usually associates with God’s Acre by the 
Sanctuary the idea of a solemn hush, a deep un- 
broken stillness, through which the dull booming 
of the organ resounding 
through the aisles of the oath 


picture at Thurso Castle, in Highland dress as 
colonel of the Caithness regiment which he raised for 
the wars against Napoleon ; and, again, a head of the 
same as a young man, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. In 
the drawing-room we see a beautiful face, Lady 
Sinclair (a Macdonald of the Isles), after Cosway ; 
the famous beauty of 
Queen Anne’s days, Sus- 





great church hard by 
comes now and again into 
the summer air of the 
secluded close; but this 
is not the case with St. 
Paul’s Churchyard — a 
weary, noisy thoroughfare, 
through which great bodies 
of men are passing every 
moment, and above which 
towers the splendid dome 
that dominates the whole 
city. It is in such a place 
that Archdeacon Sinclair 
resides. The house itself 
belongs, of course, to the 
cathedral, and was indeed 
built by Christopher Wren 
as the chapter-house of the 
cathedral. Once inside it, 
and especially in the back 
part of the handsome old 
building, an ecclesiastical 
hush, delightfully soothing 
after the noise and bustle i 








anna, Countess of Eglin- 
ton, one of whose numerous 
daughters was Lady Mar- 
garet Macdonald of the 
Isles, the protectress of 
Flora Macdonald; Lady 
Jean Gordon (of the Huntly 
family), Countess of Argyll, 
in Queen Bess's days ; a fine 
head of George, Earl of 
Egremont, the creator of 
the Petworth collection, 
by Phillips, R.A.; two 
courtly Sinclairs of George 
I.’s time in wigs and ar- 
mour, by Kneller; and a 
portrait of the Archdeacon 
in his stal] at the Cathedral, 
by W. E. Cockhay't, R.S.A., 
the well-known Scottish 
portrait- painter. In the 
hall is a bust of our host’s 
father by Marochetti, and 
+3 another of his uncle, the 
former Archdeacon of 








Ardve & She ‘th® 
of the crowded streets, Middlesex, by Bell, R.A.. 
descends upon the visitor ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. besides engravings of 


seated amid the pictorial 
memories of a bygone day. 
For Archdeacon Sinclair comes of a notable Scotch 
family, which has done good service to Church and 
country during the course of 800 years of a somewhat 
stormy existence in the northern part of the kingdom ; 
and the walls are hung with portraits of his ancestors 
which are full of interest, not only on account of their 
own intrinsic merit, but even more on account of the 
personages whose memories they specially preserve. 
The typical old “Queen Anne” house is wainscoted 
nearly throughout with wood, the lower rooms with 
oak; there is much carving from the school of Grin- 
ling Gibbons, and a handsome staircase. In order 
to increase the light, it has been necessary to paint 
all the wainscoting in white, the floors being stained 
dark. Among the pictures in the dining-room may 
be noticed one of the Archdeacon’s father as a child 
of four years, by Raeburn ; another, a very benignant 
head by Raeburn of his grandfather, the Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair, the philanthropist, statistician, 
and agriculturist of the reign of George III., who 
founded the first Board of Agriculture ; another of 
the same, an admirable copy of Raeburn’s great 
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(From a Photograph by R. W. Thomas, Cheapside, E.C.) 


Louisa, Countess of Dy- 
sart (Reynolds), George, 
fourth Earl of Glasgow, George Washington, Arch- 
bishop Howley, Archbishop Tait, Bishop Blomfield, 
and many others, family friends or connections. 
In the quiet and lofty morning-room on the fire* 
floor where visitors are received, are portraits “i 
Louis XIV. by Mignard, Louis XVI. by Greuz~ 
Louis XVIII. by Sir Martin Shee, the Prince de 
Conti, the Duke of Burgundy, Hugues de Lyonne by 
Philippe de Champagne; Maurice of Orauge, Philip 
IV. of Spain, Ernest, Duke of Cumber.an+, afterwar is 
King of Hanover, by Romney; E:izabeth, Queen cI 
Bohemia, by Hondekoeter (grandmother of George 
I.); Anne Hyde, Duchess of York (motaer of Queen 
Anne); the Empress Catherine I. of Russia (wife of 
Peter the Great), and the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia, their daughter, both by Klostermans, pre- 
sented by the latter to Lord Hyndford; and a 
beautiful picture of Mrs. Pritchard by Hogarth. The 
views from the windows of the chapter-house, of the 
porticos and gardens of St. Paul’s. with shady trees. 
a fountain, and pigeors, and the exquisite spire of 
St. Mary-le-Bow soaring up to the east, are worthy 
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of the brush of Verelst or Alma Tadema. The Arch- 
deacon himself, like most of the members of his family, 
is a tall, fine-looking, and dignified man, with a massive 
clean-cut, clean-shaven face, and a very winning smile 
and manner. He is a man who is singularly in touch 
with the spirit of the age. Every movement that 
has the welfare of the masses close at heart meets 
with encouragement at his hands. He _ himself, 
although strenuously denying that he belongs to any 
special party in the Church, is at the same time com- 
monly regarded as par excellence the leader of what I 
may term—for lack of a better word—the New Evan- 
gelical Parity. At the same time, whilst thoroughly 
sympathising with the Evangelicals, and whilst him- 
self a supporter of all those who genuinely hold to the 
principles of the Reformation, he is not without a 
considerable sympathy for the earnest spirits who are 
now pervading the Church in all directions. He is a 
tremendous worker, and in his hands the Archi- 
diaconal office loses nothing of either dignity or energy. 
I went to him wholly ignorant of its special duties, 
and perhaps with rather the idea that more might be 
made of the office than is usually the case, and I left 
him fully assured of the fact that its duties are far 
too numerous rather than too few. There is no harder 
working-man in England than the Archdeacon of 
London. Let him speak for himself. 

“Let us take Tuesday, for instance,” said he. “I 
take the early service in the cathedral at 8; prayers 
in my own house at 830; breakfast, letters, and 7h 
Times till 9.30; then my secretary comes in, and 
we work together till 10, when I go over to the 
morning service. Letters again; or I see people who 
call on business—clergy, churchwardens, etc., on pa- 
rochial business, and people who wish to take part 
in meetings, etc. Then letters again till 1, when my 
amanuensis and I sit down to a plain dinner at 1.30; 
letters again until 4, when I go to service at the 
cathedral again. Then I drive out to attend meetings, 
committees, and call on the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry. Tea in the evening, meetings, services, 
reading and writing till 12; bed. Last month was a 
very busy month,”’ continued the Archdeacon, as he 
took down his diary, and read me out only one day of 
that month. “ Wednesday, May 3rd. At 9, Public 
sreakfast at Exeter Hall, where I spoke for Colonial 
and Continental Church Society; at 11, Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Society ; at 2, Meeting at the 
Church House of the Society for the Reform of 
Funerals, and also the Sanitary Association meeting. 
Then I attended a meeting at the Duke of West- 
minster’s for the Bishop of London’s Fund. I had 
no time to attend Convocation on that day, as I 
wished to have done. At 4.30, throwing over a 
meeting of the Men’s Help Society, I attended a 
meeting of Lady Jeune’s Happy Evenings Association. 
I looked in at a meeting of the Masters’ Library 
Association at the Royal Courts of Justice, and in a 
Prayer Union in connection with my old school, 
Repton. At 8 I should have gone to the West- 
minster Orchestral Society, of which I was formerly 
President, but I dined out instead, happening to meet 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury at her very last 
party.” 


‘Now let me give you a Sunday in my life. During 
my months of residence as Canon of St. Paul’s—March, 
July, and October—I take the Communion Service 
at 12, going over to the cathedral at 10.30, seeing 
the choir into their places, ete. I dine at 1.80, 
and have four men of the choir as my guests—two 
of the boys always breakfast with me on Sundays, 
After dinner we sing choral music together. At 3.15 
I preach, and after service I entertain some friends 
to tea. Then there is the evening service. 

*On a Sunday which does not fall in my month of 
duty, I preach in different parts of the Archdeaconry— 
always a different sermon. Take April 16th, for 
instance. I find from my diary that I preached in 
the morning at Archdeacon Farrar’s ; I addressed the 
working-men at Emmanuel Church, Hornsey, in the 
afternoon on ‘Immortality’; and I preached in the 
evening at St. Bride’s, in Fleet Street. In this way, 
by visiting three churches every Sunday, it is very 
easy to become acquainted with all my parishes, of 
which there are no less than 255. - My correspondence 
is exceedingly varied,” continued the Archdeacon, 
as he reached down a large bundle of that morning's 
letters. ‘Here is one from a rural dean, asking me 
to take part in a meeting against the Welsh Sus- 
pensory Bill, and also with reference to the election 
of a commissioner under the Clergy Discipline Act. 
Here is one from the Secretary of the London 
Diocesan Church Reading Union on the issue of a 
new Paper of Suggestions. Another is from a young 
man who desires to form an association for interesting 
the Press in the work of the Church; one from a curate 
who seeks a recommendation for an appointment to 
a parish. Here is a letter from one of my old friends 
at St. Stephen's, Westminster, asking for a recom- 
mendation as superintendent and matron of a Home. 
The head of a University college writes to me with 
reference to a rectory house for a parish in the gift of 
the college. This letter is from the Bishop, appointing 
a commission to inquire into the proposed endowment 
of anew parish. An East End rector writes desiring 
support in a proposal of a new mission building and 
clergy-house. An aged clergyman proposes to resign. 
The head of a training college asks for an interview. 
A citizen writes for orders for reserved places at the 
Assize service at St. Paul’s. There, I need not trouble 
you with any more letters: that will give you some 
idea of the correspondence I have daily.” 

“And what have you to tell me, Mr. Archdeacon, 
regarding the actual official duties of your position?” 
said I. 

“Well,” he replied, “they also are very numerous. I 
would like you to make a note of this first. The office 
of Archdeacon of London was originally intended to 
be associated with a parish, and the stipend, there- 
fore, is small; but in these days it would be difficult 
to hold a parish unless in the City. The Archdeacon 
receives nothing for his work as Archdeacon, and his 
canonry is charged with the stipend of the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. His income, therefore, 
amounts to only £600, which, with a very large 
house, and constant hospitality and travelling, is not 
quite adequate to the position. The general duties 
are as follows:—The Archdeacon is aide-de-camp 
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ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR'S STUDY. 


(From a Photograph by R. W. Thomas, Cheapside, F.C.) 


to the Bishop: if the Bishop is the colonel, the 
Archdeacon is the major, and sees to the execution of 
the Bishop’s wishes. He is also understood to have 
an intimate knowledge of the characters and work of 
all the clergy in the Archdeaconry, beneficed and 
unbeneficed, and of the different circumstances of 
churches and parishes. The Archdeacon is, according 
to the Prayer-book, the principal examining chap- 
lain to the Bishop. It is he who makes arrange- 
ments for the examinations and presents the 
candidates in the Ordination Service. I myself, in 
addition to this, also examine candidates for the 
Church Army and the Scripture Readers’ Association. 
The Archdeacon is charged with the care of the 
fabrics of the churches. vicarages, and schools all 
through the Archdeaconry, and he reports to the 


3ishop when these are in a bad state. Once a year 
he holds his visitation. That of London is always 
held at St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn. On this occasion 
he admits new churchwardens to their office, and 
if the Bishop does not hold a visitation that year he 
delivers a charge to the clergy. The Bishop's charge 
comes only once in four years. My first charge was 
on ‘The Condition of the People,’ my second ‘ The 
Nature of the Church,’ and my third charge was on 
‘Higher Religious Education.’ 

“When a new incumbent is appointed to a parish, 
the Archdeacon is present at a public service to 
induct him to his office and introduce him to the 
parishioners. The incumbent is put into possession 
of the spiritualities of the parish by the Bishop- 
suffragan at this service, or else privately by the 
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Bishop of London. Then there are a very large 
number <* Church Societies which I ought to attend 
in my otticial capacity as Archdeacon, and as often 
as possible—e.g. The Bishop of London’s Fund, 
East London Church Fund, London Diocesan Home 
Mission, Diocesan Board of Education, Poor Clergy 
Relief Corporation, Diocesan Church Reading Union, 
Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association, Society 
for Waifs and Strays, Church of England Young 
Men’s Society, Church Schools Company. I preside 
for the Bishop at the election of rural deans: and 
we have eight rural deans in my district, with a 
population of 1,365,000. The diocese of London is 
divided into two Archdeaconries. That of London 
comprises the City and all parts north and east of 
Temple Bar; that of Middlesex all west of that 
division. That, perhaps, sums up my official duties. 
Have you any special questions you would like to 
ask?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I would like to speak to you 
about your duties as Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop. Don’t you think that the training of candid- 
ates for Holy Orders is not what it should be? I 
mean specially with regard to practical work, and 
in the work of men who ought to go forth prepared 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them, to 
those who absolutely deny that faith—or any faith, 
indeed, for the matter of that.” 

“T have very strong opinions on this subject,” 
replied my host, “and I am glad you put the 
question tome. I have had to do with examinations 
for Orders for fifteen years. I think the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders is a part in which the 
Church of England is very weak. For example, any 
man may pass at Oxford and attend two courses 
of Divinity lectures, in which he is not examined, and 
to which he need not listen. If he can pass the 
Bishop’s examination, and can get a title, he is 
admitted without any other training whatsoever. 
Compare that with the tremendous training through 
which a Presbyterian minister in Scotland has to 
pass. The Evangelicals have excellent colleges at 
Highbury and St. Bees, and a hall at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; but nowhere does it seem that sufficient 
attention is paid to training in preaching, public 
reading, and in pastoral visitations and study in all 
questions connected with the poor. 

“Dr. Vaughan has conferred an immense benefit on 
the Church during the past twenty-five years by 
specially training men for Orders. What is greatly 
needed is an apprenticeship as laymen to direct work 
among the poor. It is impossible for anyone to read 
aloud impressively without special training, or to deal 
with important subjects in sermons and addresses, if 
he knows absolutely nothing of the principles of 
rhetoric, composition and elocution.” 

“And with regard to controversial matters, Mr. Arch- 
deacon: Ought not these young men to be specially 
trained to encounter not only the blatant atheistic 
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artisan, so common in our large towns, but also the 
more graceful, the more insidious, and infinitely more 
dangerous opponent, the cultured sceptic? ” 

“That is all-important,” was the reply, “if the 
Church is indeed to hold her own. In these days of 
thought and culture, a man must be armed at all 
points ; he must be thoroughly aw courant du jour in 
every respect. It is absolutely necessary that he should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the outlines of con- 
troversies current in reference to scepticism, and how 
the wisest minds have dealt with these, before they 
attempt to teach from the pulpit.” 

“And with regard to social questions, Mr. Arch- 
deacon?” said I. 

“With regard to social questions, and the condition 
of the people, there are from time to time vague 
aspirations afloat, and numerous projects are formed, 
Some of these are new, many very old, but forgotten, 
or not familiar to some particular section. Not all 
schemes of improvement are practicable or whole- 
some. A warm heart may be accompanied by a 
weak head. It is very important that the clergy 
should have an intelligent sympathy for all the 
wishes and needs of the working people to whom 
they are to minister; but if they are to be trust- 
worthy guides, they must carefully study the his- 
tory of socialistic and communistic theories and 
movements in the past, as well as the contemporary 
literature on these subjects, so as to know both sides 
of the question, and not, in a rush of enthusiasm, 
to help their people into difficult and impossible 
situations. Sympathy is necessary; but sympathy 
without knowledge, experience, and caution can only 
be injurious.” 

“T suppose you are much in favour of popularising 
our cathedrals, and specially such a church as that of 
St. Paul’s, which occupies so great a position in the 
City of London?” 

“T look upon the cathedral as the centre of all 
diocesan life, but I do not think that we could make 
more use of St. Paul’s than we are now doing. On 
Sundays it is attended by something like 10,000 
people; and the week-day services are very largely 
attended. On Saturdays we take round large parties 
of working-men, and explain everything of interest 
to them. Almost every Church Society has its annual 
service at St. Paul's; and all day long people from all 
parts of the earth are passing in and out. I consider 
it is as much the centre of our national religious life 
as the Temple must have been the centre of all Jewish 
life.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair, who is the nephew of Catherine 
Sinclair, the once popular authoress, is himself of a 
decidedly literary turn of mind. He is the editor of 
The Churchman, a monthly review, and he is Anglican 
editor for the Review of the Churches. He is specially 
interested in Societies for Young Men, and no one is 
more enthusiastically welcomed than he is at the 
annual meetings of the Y.M.C.A, 
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““* Who’s that cub?’ inquired Mr. Elliott.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ye following morning, although the barometer 


> 


was low and the weather unsettled, Kate, 

a Minnie, and even Susan rebelled against fol- 
lowing Miss Deb’s good example of wearing her old 
bonnet and going to the nearest church. Instead, 
they put on their best clothes and decided to go to 
Trinity Church, although it was a good mile further 
than the parish church. 

Susan felt very guilty and hard-hearted as she saw 
the last of Miss Deb’s second-best mantle as it turned 
the end of the terrace, but yet she felt a delicious 
feeling thrill her all the same, for was she not going 
to hear Mr. Hummins preach, and did not her mirror 
tell plainly what a becoming frame that Quaker-grey 
bonnet, with its touch of “ vieux-rose” ribbons, made 
to the face beneath it? 

She carefully drew on a pair of new gloves which 
she had concealed until after Miss Deb’s departure, 
aud called to her sisters to hurry down-stairs or they 
would be late. 

Kate and Minnie at length tore themselves away 
from their respective mirrors, and came down looking 
blooming and fresh. 

The trio set out ; the day kept fine. After half an 
hour’s quick walking, they reached the church just 
as the bell stopped ringing. They were fortunately 
shown into good seats, and who was there in the 
pew behind them but—Mr. Elliott ! 


= 





Kate and Minnie knelt down and hid their blushing 
faces in their muffs ; they wished sincerely that Mr. 
Elliott had had any seat but the one just behind 
them. 

It is not pleasant to be conscious that someone is 
studying your profile all the time during the sermon, 
particularly if the cold has turned your retroussé 
nose bright crimson, and you cannot help your eyes 
squinting in your efforts to see if it will ever regain 
its normal hue. 

Susan was the only one who felt sorry when the 
sermon came to a conclusion. It was preached by 
Mr. Hummins, and had been, as Susan afterwards 
declared, “ beautifully affecting.” 

As the sisters left the church, Mr. Elliott overtook 
them. 

“May I walk home with you?” he asked. 
nothing to do with myself to-day.” 

The ladies willingly gave the desired permission, 
and they all set off for Dimple Villa. Kate and 
Susan walked in front, Minnie and Mr. Elliott 
behind. 

It was delicious to Minnie to be able to pass Teddy 
Travers and let him see her walking with such a 
stylish-looking man as Mr. Elliott. 

Teddy, however, took off his hat in his usual lazy 
manner, and didn't look at all impressed. 

“Who’s that cub?” inquired Mr. Elliott, after 
Minnie had bowed to Teddy. 


“T’ve 
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“Oh! it’s only young Travers; he lives in our 
Terrace; he is rather an amusing boy,” answered 
Minnie. 

Kate walked crossly bebind with Susan, and 
snubbed her unmercifully. She thought the sermon 
a very poor one indeed, she replied snappishly to 
Susan’s raptures, and then informed her that her 
bonnet had been quite crooked all the time in church. 
Indeed, Kate never relented until poor Susan was 
on the verge of tears. 

By this time they reached the Terrace, and beheld 
Miss Deb and the professor walking quickly along 
and talking earnestly together. 

When Miss Deb reached her gate, she invited the 
professor into the garden, and proceeded with a 
liberal hand to gather a bouquet of the choicest 
spring flowers for his sister. 

She was going to tie them together with bass- 
matting when the others came laughing and talking 
in at the gate. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” cried the little pro- 
fessor nervously, looking shyly at the intruders. 
‘My sister will be charmed. Thank you, I think 
that will do very nicely. There is no need to tie 
them—I have but a step to carry them.” 

Miss Deb, perceiving that he wished to get away, 
handed him the flowers, and he immediately hurried 
away. 

“T was just gathering a few flowers for poor Miss 
Graham,” she explained, as she shook hands with 
Mr. Elliott. 

She blushed at the same time with indignation at 
the knowing smile which overspread Minnie’s face. 

They entered the house, and, as Mr. Elliott plainly 
intended to stay for lunch, there was nothing to be 
done but to ask him to do so, However, as Miss 
Deb remarked to Kate as they hurriedly took off 
their bonnets. “Lunch is not the same thing as 
dinner.” 

“No!” replied Kate; “and it’s lucky we have so 
nice a one. Somehow. I had a sort of feeling that 
Mr. Elliott would come to-day when I was ordering 
3t."? 

It was, as Kate had said, a very nice inviting 
little luncheon; and Mr. Elliott did ample justice 
to its merits. On Miss Deb informing him that Kate 
had made those cheese-cakes with her own hands, he 
pronounced her to be “angelic,” ate three of them, 
and talked of the loneliness of his life at home. 

After lunch, when they returned to the drawing- 
room, he stayed on, but seemed in a restless state of 
mind, now sitting beside Minnie, then getting up and 
walking to the window and looking out with his 
hands in his pockets jingling his money, next taking 
a chair close to Kate and directing all his conversa- 
tion to her, then again returning to the disconso- 
late Minnie, and relating some anecdote to set her 
laughing. 

Several times Miss Deb made efforts to have what 
she termed ‘a little rational conversation,’ but her 
attempts fell flat. The topics she selected were not 
congenial ones to Mr. Elliott. 

While she spoke he gazed rather vacantly into the 
fire or at his patent-leather boots, and then turning to 


either Minnie or Kate, began some anecdote he had 
been trying to recollect apparently. Miss Deb, some- 
what offended, gave him up in despair, and began to 
read. He began one of his never-ending store of 
stories, and Miss Deb could not help listening. 

“Yes,” he said to Minnie, “as you say, Irishmen 
never like to think their country can be outdone in 
anything. The last time I was stationed in the West 
of Ireland, I thought I’d take a rise out of a country 
fellow I was talking to, so I began complaining of 
the scarcity of game there in comparison to that on 
the Scottish moors. 

“*T suppose,’’ said I, ‘you haven't any pheasants 
in this part of the country?’ 

““*Ah, yer honour,’ said the fellow, ‘the trees are 
weighed down wid them.’ 

“* And are there any snipe?’ I continued. 

“*Ts it snipe ye sed? There’s part iv the country, 
if ye wint out widout yere gun, they'd ate you, 
sor.’ 

“* And partridges?’ said I, to see how much further 
he'd go. 

“Why, sor,’ said he with a grin, ‘them partridges 
are like hins runnin’ about the country.’ 

“* And are there any grouse?’ I inquired. 

“*Ve couldn’t walk the ~noors widout treadin’ on 
them,’ was the answer. 

“* Well,’ exclaimed I, determined to have the fellow 
somehow, ‘do hippopotami ever visit the place?’ 

“The fellow, scratching his head, replied, with a 
knowing grin, ‘An, thin faith, they do, sor—bctimes 
at night.” 

Minnie and Kate screamed with laughter at this 
story, till, the afternoon tea coming in distracted 
their thoughts. 

Mr. Elliott took three cups of tea, and then took his 
departure. 

The sisters had just drawn their chairs round the 
fire, to discuss the events of the day, when the bell 
again rang, and the professor was shown in. 

“T came in just for one moment,” said he, as Miss 
Deb shook hands with him, “to give you this book, 
which you said this morning you would like to 
read.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” cried Miss Deb; 
“but can’t you sit down for a few moments and take 
a cup of tea?” 

The professor looked wistfully round the cheery 
little room, hesitated, and ended by sitting down by 
the fire, saying— 

“T left my sister asleep, so I can stay for a few 
minutes, I think. I had been reading to her all the 
afternoon, and at length she fell asleep, and, as the 
nurse was with her, I thought that I might venture to 
leave her for a short time.” 

Kate made fresh tea. 

The little professor sat in the easy-chair and drank 
it, and chatted awhile to Miss Deb. By degrees the 
troubled lines left his forehead ; he became animated 
and quite at his ease. More than half an hour 
passed, when suddenly the clock struck. He sprang 
up, saying— 

“T quite forgot how the time was going. I must 
go back at once. Yon will come in to see Emily 
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to-morrow? She is looking forward with much plea- 
sure to your visit.” 

He shook hands warmly with the sisters, and hur- 
ried away. 

“What a dreadfully dull time the poor man must 
have, looking after his sister ! I wonder how he 
manages about his work!” said Kate. 

“He goes to town three times a week for his lec- 
tures,” replied Miss Deb. 

“Dear me! what a stupid book!” 
nie. “ Dreadful ! 
stuff?” 

“It is a most deeply interesting book,” replied Miss 
Deb indignantly. “I don’t know when I was so 
much interested as by the professor's account of 
mimicry in butterflies. It is so delightful to meet 
with a man who will treat one as a reasonable being, 
and talk sense instead of nonsense and rubbish.” 

Minnie coloured up at this remark, and cried— 

“Well, for my part, I think your professor is a 
mouldy old fossil, and I couldn’t make out what on 
earth he was talking about. I like a man who can be 
amusing and make one laugh—not one who talks 
just like a musty encyclopedia. I think Mr. Elliott 
is twice the fun.” 

Miss Deb took up her precious volume silently, and 
retired to her own room, where she soon became so 
much interested in her book that by the time she was 
called down-stairs for supper she had forgotten all her 
feelings of vexation with Minnie. 

The following week passed somewhat uneventfully. 
On Tuesday Mr. Hummins called, and Susan promised 
to decorate the pulpit at Easter, and to take a class at 
his Sunday-school, besides attending his yourg ladies’ 
Reading Society. Mr. Elliott called on Wednesday, 
when, unfortunately. no one was at home, and on 
Friday again, when, unfortunately, Mrs. Beasley and 
some other friends had come in to an afternoon tea- 
party. He naturally stayed but a very short time 
that day, but whispered to Minnie as he left that 
he would call to bid good-bye on Sunday. 

Minnie, blushing very much, said they would be 
delighted to see him. 

Each day Miss Deb spent an hour or more with Miss 
Graham ; reading or talking to her. During the first 
part of the week Miss Graham seemed most wonder- 
fully well. The professor’s spirits rose. He told 
Miss Deb that he had not seen his sister so well for 
months. 

“You know,” he explained joyfully, “she is so 
young—not yet twenty-four years old—that she is 
sure to recover. When she is a little stronger I shall 
take her abroad, to complete the cure.” 

Miss Deb began to persuade herself that there was 
hope; but on Friday afternoon a great change oc- 
curred, 


exclaimed Min- 
How can you care to read such dry 


” 


Miss Graham had a serious attack of spit- 
ting of blood. The doetor called three times, and 
the professor telegraphed for a hospital nurse. On 
Saturday she rallied somewhat, but was terribly weak. 
Miss Deb had been in and out many times, and now 
towards five o’clock in the afternoon she went in 
again to leave some grapes and lovely hothouse 
flowers, which she had begged from Mrs. Seaton. 


She crept noiselessly into the sick-room. Miss 


Graham lay asleep, with her beautiful worn face pure 
and colourless as marble. Beside her bedside sat the 
professor, his head buried in his hands. 
sat at the fireside, sewing. 

Miss Deb placed the basket gently on the table, 
and was going silently away when the professor 
raised his head. She was horrified at the change 
which had come over him since the day before. His 
face was drawn and haggard with pain and watching. 
He followed Miss Deb out of the room, and together 
they walked silently across the road : she in vain tried 
to think of words of comfort, and could find none. 
He opened the gate for her, and looked up for the 
first time. 

“She is the only one I have to love in the world,” 
he said simply, “and—she must leave me.” 

Miss Deb looked at him a moment silently, and then 
burst into tears. When she raised her face from her 
hands the professor had gone. She hurr-ed into the 
house, up to her room, and then wept bitterly. “Oh! 
to think,” she sobbed remorsefully, “ to think that I 
couldn't say a word to comfort him, and she the 
only one he has in the world to love him!” 


The nurse 


She re- 
mained in her room for the rest of the evening, weep- 
ing and praying. She felt she could not meet the 
eyes of anyone for to-night at least. Susan brought 
her up her tea, and, after kissing her gently, left her 
in peace and returned to the drawing-room. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why Deb takes it so to 
heart about Miss Graham,” said Minnie. “ Of course, it 
is very sad, but I’m sure from the first moment I saw 
her I knew she couldn't live! One would think, from 
the way Deb is going on, that it was her dearest 
friend who was dying, instead of a stranger whom she 
has known for a little more than a week. 
me quite ridiculous ! ” 

“It is not time,” said Susan, “that makes us well 
acquainted with people : 


It seems to 


some people one feels to 
know and like better in an hour than others whom 
one has known a lifetime. I don’t wonder, either, at 
Deb getting fond of poor Miss Graham, for she has 
the sweetest face I ever saw!” 

The next day rose bright and fine. Ann, who had 
been sent over at seven o'clock to No. 14. returned 
with the news that Miss Graham had passed a fairly 
good night, and was slightly stronger. 

“Don’t bring Mr. Elliott home for lunch if you can 
avoid it,” said Miss Deb, as her three sisters set out 
forchurch. “I don't feel in spirits to-day for visitors.” 

Minnie’s face clouded. 

* But, Deb. he said he would come to bid us good- 
bye to-day,” she exclaimed, tugging at her glove 
anyrily. 

“Well, Minnie.” replied Miss Deb with a sigh, “I 
only say don’t bring him back if you can help it. My 
head is aching to-day, and I don’t want to have to 
talk.” 

“Oh!” cried Minnie, “ we'll talk and amuse him, 
never you fear; you lie down on the sofa and rest 
until we return, and you'll feel all right then.” 

During church-time Miss Deb went over to No. 14, 
but Miss Graham was asleep: the nurse said the doc- 
tor had ordered her to be kept as quiet as possible, 
She did not see the professor. 
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Returning home, she changed her dress, and hoped 
sincerely that Mr. Elliott would keep away. It is 
seldom that what we most desire happens. At half- 
past one o’clock Mr. Elliott and the sisters came 
laughing and talking up the avenue. Their gaiety 
jarred strangely on Miss Deb’s ears : it seemed so odd 
that they could have the heart to laugh. 

During lunch a kind of constraint fell on the little 
party, making the meal a very different one from that 
on the Sunday before. Miss Deb sat almost silent at 
the top of the table, and ate little or nothing. Susan, 
out of sympathy, did likewise. Mr. Elliott, too, was 
strangely silent: his stock of anecdotes had come 
apparently to an end, and he sat absent-minded and 
reserved. Only Kate and Minnie kept up a flow of 
talk : they both were flushed and excited, 

The general feeling was, as Susan afterwards ex- 
pressed it, that of waiting for something momentous 
to occur—the kind of presentiment she had heard 
people have before an earthquake takes place. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, Mr. 
Elliott, after some time spent in walking about the 
room, now looking at the photos and other trifles on 
the tables, now gazing thoughtfully out of the 
window, at length exclaimed— 

“Miss Minnie, will vou come for a stroll with me 
through the garden? ” 

The bright colour flew to the cheeks of all the 
sisters. Minnie jumped up, ran for a hat and shawl, 
and returned looking by far the coolest and most 
collected of the party. Mr. Elliott and she went out. 

“Dear me!” cried Miss Deb, “to think that Mr. 
Elliott shoald choose our little Minnie, the dear child! 
I do t~ust it will be for her happiness.” 


“[ suppose,” suggested Susan, “that there’s no 
doubt but that she will accept him?” 

“ Of course not,” said Kate snappishly. ‘“I should 
like to see her refuse the only offer she is likely to 
get in her life.” 

“T’m afraid,” said Miss Deb presently, “ that Minnie 
will get cold with only that light shawl over her 
shoulders. But of course it would never do to go 
near them.” 

“Oh! you needn't be in the least afraid of Minnie 
catching cold,” cried Kate ; “‘she’s far too careful of 
herself.” 

Miss Deb opened her mouth to say something, when, 
catching the expression on Kate’s face, she shut it 
again without making any remark, and remained look- 
ing very thoughtfully into the fire. More than a 
quarter of an hour passed in silence, and then Susan 
exclaimed—* Here they come !” 

Mr. Elliott Minnie came slowly past the 
window. 

‘“ How red her nose looks, to be sure!” cried Kate. 

“ Now we'll hear the news!” exclaimed Susan. 

“T never felt so excited in all my life!” cried Miss 
Deb. “I pity Minnie with all my heart ; if we feel it 
so much, what must her feelings be! It really is 
very trying.” 

Mr. Elliott and Minnie came in. The three sisters 
looked up expectantly. 

“How horridly cold it has got!” cried Minnie, 
kneeling down on the hearthrug and poking the fire. 

Mr. Elliott said something about how well the 
garden looked, and what good roses they had! Miss 
Deb forgave him his want of botanical knowledge : it 
was but natural under the circumstances, she reflected, 
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He then said he must leave, for he had some things to 
pack and letters to write ; so, after thanking them for 
their kindness to him and hoping to see them all soon 
again, he took his departure. 

Hardly was the door closed when Miss Deb ex- 
claimed, “ Well! Minnie, my dear, what did he say?” 

“ Nothing,” said Minnie. 

“Nothing !” echoed the other three, aghast. 

“No! nothing,” reiterated Minnie; “we walked 
round the garden, and then we sat in the arbour and 
he took up one of those onions which are stored there 
aud looked at it. I thought every moment he was 
going to speak, but he didn’t, though I saw the tears 
in his eyes.” 

“No wonde interrupted Kate, “when he was 
looking at an ouson !” 

Minnie darted an angry glance at her sister and 

continued— 
.«a'' We sat there for ever so long till I thought we 
were going to freeze, and then I said I thought we'd 
better go in ; and he said he thought so too, and then 
we Came in as you saw.” 

“ Gracious, goodness me !” exclaimed Miss Deb, her 
eyes wide open with astonishment; “I never heard 
anything so extraordinary in all my life!” 

“He must have been overcome with nervousness,” 
suggested Susan. “Men often are, I believe, on such 
occasions, and no wonder! I’m sure my knees never 
ceased knocking together all the time you were in the 
garden ; and as to wher you came in, I was afraid Mr. 
Elliott would notice it—they played quite a kind of 
tune !” 

“Yes, it must have been nervousness,” said Miss 
Deb judicially. “ There is no other way of accounting 
for it.” 

“ Perhaps he will write,” suggested Susan. 

“Perhaps he will. Yes! that’s what he is sure to 
do. He will write to you to-morrow, Minnie. It 
only shows how one ought never to judge by appear- 
ances. If there was a person in the world whom I 
thought never suffered from nervousness, it was Mr. 
Elliott,” said Miss Deb. 

“Yes,” replied Susan. “Do you remember how he 
said he didn’t believe in nerves? It was all owing to 
the amount of tea he drinks, you may be sure.” 

“ However,” said Miss Deb again, “he will cer- 
tainly write to-morrow.” 

“T don’t believe he will!” remarked Kate deter- 
minedly. 

“T’m sure I don’t care in the very least whether he 
does or not!” cried Minnie, flushing up and leaving 
the room. 

“T don’t think—I do not think,” said Miss Deb 
again, “that I ever passed such an extraordinary and 
exciting day in all my life. However, he will be sure 
to write to-morrow ; and indeed, I'll be very glad to see 
the letter on dear Minnie’s account. Poor child! she 
is evidently much disappointed, and no wonder.” 

During the remainder of the evening Miss Deb 
went about in a kind of daze, ejaculating at intervals, 
“ Extraordinary ! most extraordinary !” 

At half-past nine o’clock the sisters retired to rest, 
worn out with the exciting events of the day. 

“ Dear me!” cried Susan next morning, “ how I wish 
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the postman would hurry. He never seemed so slow 
before. He is only at No.4 now. There seem to be 
letters for everyone in the Terrace this morning.” 

She was standing at the window, watching the 
postman as he came along the terrace. Minnie, to 
show that she did not in the least care whether a 
letter came for her or not, was pretending to eat her 
breakfast with much appetite. 

“Now he is going into Mrs. Beasley’s; he has a 
Graphic for her, I can see,” continued Susan. “He 
has passed by No. 6—Miss Smith very seldom gets any 
letters, poor thing! What a tremendous lot he has for 
the Traverses ; there ’s young Travers taking them from 
him. What a queer cap he’s wearing, with a long 
gold tassel, too!” 

Minnie’s curiosity could be no longer restrained. 
Under pretence of seeing Teddy’s cap, she rushed to 
the window and stood looking out. 

“Now he is leaving something—it looks like a bill— 
at Mr. Sloan’s: and there’s little Kitty waiting for 
him at the gate at No. 9—that’ll save his time, thank 
goodness! There’s nothing for No. 10, and nothing 
for No. 1l. It’s very odd, but somehow the Joneses 
get fewer letters than anyone in the Terrace. Now 
he has left No. 12; he has only two more, and he will 
be here. Oh! Minnie, don’t you feel excited?” 

Minnie gave no answer. The postman passed by 
No. 13, then he entered the gate of No. 14 and handed 
in a bundle of letters to the maid who stood at the 
door. 

“ Now for it,” cried Susan excitedly. “He’s closing 
the gate of No. 14, and here he comes to us; I’ll run 
and meet him.” 

“No! Susan,” cried Miss Deb, “I cannot allow you 
to leave the room; it would look very undignified to 
see you running for letters—a thing we never have 
done ; what would the maids think? Sit down quietly, 
Ann will bring in the letters; and please don’t look 
so excited, or she will be sure to think something is 
the matter, and begin to gossip.” 

Susan and Minnie sat down. The bell rang, Ann 
came slowly up-stairs and went to the door. 

“T do believe,” cried Minnie impatiently, “ that 
she is looking at them all, she is such ages coming 
in!” 

Ann brought in the letters. There were only 
three. Miss Deb, quietly, though with flushed cheeks, 
took them up, and waited till the maid left the 
room. 

“Well!” cried Minnie and Susan. 

“Tt is most extraordinary, but there is no letter 
here for you, Minnie!” cried Miss Deb, in a stupefied 
manner. 

“What!” exclaimed Susan. 

Kate smiled meaningly, as if to remind them of her 
prophecies the night before. 

“Let me see,” demanded Minnie. 

Miss Deb handed her the letters. There was a note 
from Mrs. Potter, a bill, and an invitation to tea at 
a neighbour’s house. That was all ! 

“It is incredible!” cried Susan. “I don’t under- 
stand what Mr. Elliott meant at all.” 

“Tt is the most extraordinary thing I ever met 
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with in all my life!” said Miss Deb emphatically. 
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Minnie left the room. 

“Could Ann have dropped it in the hall?” sug- 
gested Susan. She searched the hall, but it was of no 
avail; there was no letter there. 

“Poor Minnie! Iam so sorry for her disappointment,” 
said Miss Deb. ‘We must do all we can to cheer 
her up. Iam sovery glad Mrs. Seaton has asked us to 
tea this afternoon. You, Susan, must persuade her 
to go with you. She will enjoy herself there, I’m 
sure. Mrs. Seaton says she hopes to have some other 
friends there also.” 

Susan undertook the task of comforting Minnie, 
and succeeded so well by reminding her that the 
letter probably was delayed, or that Mr. Elliott had 
not had time to write until he reached home, that 
after lunch she allowed herself to be persuaded to 
dress and go to the afternoon-tea party at Mrs. 
Seaton’s. Kate wanted to go, too, but was obliged 
to stop at home to look after some marmalade pre- 
serving, which was beyond Jane’s capacity to under- 
take. Miss Deb went out to inquire for Miss Graham, 
and to pay some bills in the village. As she was 
trudging wearily homeward, she met her sisters 
coming from Mrs. Seaton’s. They were both in high 
spirits, Minnie especially. 

“We had a most enjoyable afternoon,” cried Susan. 
“There were such nice people there—a good many 
strangers—and Miss Lyne sang exquisitely.” 

“And whom were you talking to!” asked Miss Deb, 
trying to take an interest in their doings, though her 
heart felt sore and sad. 

“Oh!” cried Minnie, “Susan did nothing but talk 
to Mr. Hummins. It really was quite shocking the 
way they were flirting all the afternoon.” 

“Oh ! nonsense,” cried Susan, looking deprecatingly 
owards Miss Deb. ‘ How can you say such a thing, 
Tinnie!” 

“T cannot imagine Susan,” said Miss Deb quietly, 
“behaving otherwise than in a ladylike manner.” 

After a pause, Minnie continued, “The Traverses 
were there too, and you can’t think how well Teddy 
sang. He sang a splendid song. It made everyone 
scream with laughter. At first, he wouldn’t sing at 
all, but Mrs. Seaton and I made him. He has a 
splendid voice, and can accompany himself wonder- 
fully, though he can’t read a note of music. It is 
all by ear he picks up everything. He was always 
too lazy, he says, to learn his notes.” 

“How is poor Miss Graham?” inquired Susan, as 
they came up the Terrace. ‘“ Did you see her to-day 
when you called?” 

“No,” replied Miss Deb sadly. ‘She was too weak 
to see anyone. She is sinking fast. The nurse said 
she feared she couldn't last the night.” 

“Oh, how sad!” cried Susan, as they passed the 
gate of No. 14. “I am so sorry for the poor thing. 
What a blow it will be for the professor! Of course 
he knows that there is no hope?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Deb, wiping her eyes, “he 
knows it well. He scarcely ever leaves her bedside, 
even for a moment. The nurse says it is the most 
piteous thing to see him.” 

The sisters now reached their home, and went into 
the drawing-room, sad and tired. 


“What's the matter?’ exclaimed Miss Deb, as 
Kate stood up. ‘“What’s the matter with you?” 
Kate’s face was a strange mixture of embarrassment, 
delight, and self-importance. 

“T am engaged to be married,” she said slowly, 
as if the very words were delightful to pronounce. 
“Tm engaged to Mr. Elliott.” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Deb, and sat down plump 
on the nearest chair. 

“Mr. Elliott called here soon after you all had left. 
and said that he couldn’t leave the place without 
coming to see me and ask me to marry him. He's 
just gone to catch the last train ; I wonder you didn’t 
meet him,” explained Kate. 

“ Well!” ejaculated Susan, “ I declare I don’t know 
what to think. You could knock me down with a 
feather!” She, like Miss Deb, had completely col- 
lapsed. 

Minnie stood in the centre of the room. her cheeks 
scarlet and her eyes flashing. ‘I—I think you are a 
mean thing!” she exclaimed at length, and rushed 
from the room. 

“And did you accept him?” asked Susan, not 
heeding this interruption, in her intense interest. 

“Yes, I did ; he wouldn't let me say no. I tried to 
say something about how we all thought it was 
Minnie he preferred, but he only laughed, and said 
we were quite mistaken,” answered Kate. 

“T am sure, my dear,” said Miss Deb, “ that I wish 
you every happiness, but I cannot help feeling very 
sorry for poor Minnie ; we were wrong to have spoken 


«so openly about him before her. I do hope the poor 


child will not take it to heart too much. We must be 
very considerate towards her, and forgive her for any 
little displays of temper.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Kate ; “ but I think it was 
all Minnie’s own fault if she is disappointed. She 
took it for granted, from the beginning, that it was 
she whom Mr. Elliott admired most. She always 
thinks that, just because she is the youngest, she must 
be the best liked of usall. And now that she finds 
she is quite mistaken, she flies into a rage.” 

“But still,” urged Miss Deb, “try and be very 
gentle with her to-morrow. Remember, your happi- 
ness is the occasion of her disappointment.” 

However, on the morrow, gentleness was not in the 
least required in the treatment of Minnie’s broken 
heart ; for she rose apparently in the gayest of spirits, 
and during breakfast was brightness itself. No 
mention was made of Mr. Elliott. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IMMEDIATELY after breakfast Miss Deb went over 
to No. 14. She feared the worst, as she saw the 
blind down in the front bedroom. A servant came 
round from the back of the house, and told her that 
Miss Graham had passed away. 

“She died about half an hour ago, ma’am,” ske 
said, weeping. Miss Deb returned home. 

The next day, toward dusk, Miss Deb, taking up a 
basket of hothouse flowers which she had begged 
from Mrs. Seaton, went ayain to No. 14. She intended 
merely to ask to see the nurse and leave the flowers 
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with her. She was shown into the dining-room, and 
presently the nurse came in. 

“She died in great peace, and, I think, suffered no 
pain at the end,” concluded the nurse. 

“And the professor?” asked Miss Deb, sobbing 
bitterly. 

“He is just broken-hearted, though so quiet, ma’am. 
He sits up-stairs all day long, as if he couldn't bear 
to take his eyes off his sister’s face, but towards 
evening he goes out, and walks until he is thoroughly 
exhausted. He will break down before he leaves the 
place, I’m sure, ma'am. It is so sad that he hasn't 
a soul to look after him. He’s all alone in the world, 
I hear, ma‘am.” 

“When does he go away?” asked Miss Deb. 

“The funeral is to be to-morrow morning, and he 
leaves in the afternoon. He will be better when 
he gets back to his work. The life here is killing 
him.” 

Miss Deb rose to go. The nurse asked her to come 
up-stairs. ‘There is no one there now,” she whispered ; 
“ the professor has gone out.” 

Miss Deb waited until the nurse returned with a 
lamp, and then together they went up-stairs, The 
nurse pushed open the door, and Miss Deb, weeping 
silently, went gently in. They stood by the bed 
on which the dead girl was lain. Her glorious masses 
of hair, catching the lamplight, rippled golden with 
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a mockery of vivid life, in strange contrast to the 
still solemnity of the face it shaded, now more lovely, 
even, in death, than it had been in life. Miss Deb’s 
tears ceased as she looked on that brow where rested 
“the peace that passeth understanding.” On no 
living face could there ever be such joy and perfect 
serenity. 

Presently, recollecting the flowers, she lifted out 
the fragrant bunches of waxen lilies, as pure and 
white as the folded hands beside which she placed 
them. She made no attempt at arranging them. 
In the presence of death such pettiness was impossible 
to her. She but laid them there as the last offering 
possible on earth, and then turned away and left 
the room. 

‘Have you any message to leave for the professor, 
ma'am?” asked the nurse, as she opened the hall 
door. 

**No, none,” replied Miss Deb, and hurried home. 

The following weeks passed quietly and unevent- 
fully. The professor was gone. No. 14 was let 
again—this time to a family of screaming, shouting 
children, recovering from the whooping-cough. Mr. 
Elliott wrote letters regularly every second day to 
Kate. Susan was out of doors much more than was 
usually her custom: this was on account of the 
various classes and meetings she had to attend to. 
as well as helping in the decoration of the church 
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for Easter, under Mr. Hummins’ superintendence. 
With all her work she looked uncommonly well, and, 
indeed, as Minnie observed, “ flew round as brisk as 
a bee.” 

Minnie was just now a little hard to get on with. 
One day she was in the highest spirits, the next, for 
no apparent reason, she looked abjectly miserable. 
On her bad days she sat all day by the dining-room 
fire, buried in a big arm-chair, alternately weeping 
and eating roast chestnuts. Miss Deb now and again 
asked her what ailed her, and, indeed, once or twice 
spoke quite sharply to her about her idle habits ; but 
it was of no use—Minnie would not confide in her, 
and only sobbed that she felt miserable, and that 
nobody cared whether she was so or not. 

“Really! it is quite distressing to see the way 
Minnie goes on,” said Miss Deb one day to Susan. “I 
am afraid she will never be contented till she is 
married. She seems to envy Kate so much. It is 
such a curious thing to me, the perfect fascination 
that matrimony has for some women. I do believe 
they would rather marry anyone than not be married 
at all! One would think Minnie had everything 
to make her happy, and yet she is simply pining 
away. It isa great happiness to me, my dear Susan, 
to think that you and I, at least, will live on together 
happily, and never want to be married. Shan’t we, 
dear?” 

“ Yes,” replied Susan, in a very feeble tone of voice, 
and blushed so vividly that the silk banner she was 
embroidering was not of a more brilliant colour. 
Miss Deb observed nothing odd in Susan’s manner; 
she was staring out of the window in an absent- 
minded manner. 


Kate’s marriage was to take place in September. 
In July she began buying her trousseau. The wed- 
ding was to be a very private affair: just the quiet 
ceremony in the early morning in time to catch the 
mail for London, where the honeymoon was to be 
spent. Already a few stray presents began to arrive, 
and Kate was in a chronic state of excitement, blushes, 
and “ fitting on.” 

One day towards the end of July, Miss Deb and 
Susan were sitting in the dining-room. Susan was 
engaged in sewing something belonging to Kate’s 
trousseau, and Miss Deb in teaching a little girl, 
daughter of a poor widow lady who had lately come 
to the Terrace. Miss Deb sat by the window with the 
child beside her slowly spelling out her reading 
lesson. 

Suddenly looking up, she saw Mr. Hummins with 
his hand over the gate, undoing the latch. He opened 
the latch very quickly, for he was well acquainted by 
this time with its mechanism. 

“Dear me!” cried Miss Deb, in a tone of vexation. 
“Here’s that little Hummins again. What shall we 
do? and Jane out and Ann washing—she’s not fit to 
go to the door. Kitty, my dear, will you run and 
open the door for that gentleman? and if he wants 
to come in, show him into the drawing-room, and 
shut the door after him.” 

The child ran to the door. Susan blushed un- 
accountably red, and stood up. Somehow it was 


always taken as a matter of course that she was the 
one to always receive Mr. Hummins when he called. 

“T—I wonder what he wants,” she murmured, going 
out of the room. 

The child came back, and Miss Deb, taking up her 
pencil again, pointed to the word she had left off at. 

“C—-A—T,” spelt out the child slowly. Then there 
was a long pause. 

“ Well! my dear, do go on; what are you stopping 
for?” 

“Miss Dimple,” said the child, looking up thought- 
fully, “ did you ever know a cat make a sound like a 
kiss?” 

“Never!” cried Miss Deb, emphatically ; “never 
What put such an idea into your head?” 

“Why, because,” said the child earnestly, “ wasn’t 
it funny, that as I was shutting the drawing-room door 
after Miss Susan went in to see the gentleman, I heard 
a sound just like a kiss? It must have been pussy, for 
it had just come in at the window; and you know 
there was no one there but the gentleman and Miss 
Susan, so it was pussy, I’m sure.” 

The colour mounted hotly on Miss Deb’s cheek- 
bones ; she stared at the child with such severity that 
its under lip began to tremble and turn pitifully out- 
wards. At length starting, she said— 

“My dear, you have done your lessons very well 
this morning ; and now, if you will leave this note for 
me at the butcher’s, I will give you a threepenny- 
piece to buy sweets with.” 

The child ran off joyfully, meditating, no doubt, on 
the strange manners of grown-up people. Miss Deb 
was left alone. For some moments she sat absolutely 
stunned, then she hurried up to her own room, bolted 
the door, and sat down to think. She could hardly 
believe how she could have been so utterly blinded 
and deceived, and by Susan, too, of all people ! 

At first she felt exceedingly angry, and then very 
miserable and desolate; but at length, after a hard 
fight with herself, she made up her mind what she 
ought todo. She had just reached this point when a 
timid hesitating knock came at the door. It was 
Susan, she felt certain. Even the very knock had an 
imploring sound. 

Miss Deb rose and opened the door. Susan, with 
blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, stood outside. 

“Susan !” cried Miss Deb. 

The sisters’ eyes met, and Susan threw herself in 
Miss Deb’s outstretched arms and sobbed aloud. 

“Dearest,” whispered Miss Deb, “may you be even 
as happy as I could wish.” 

“Oh ! Deb, Deb,” sobbed Susan, “I told him I never 
could bear to leave you.” 

‘It was like you, Susan, to say so, but that must 
not be. You must not make me selfish. If you love 
him, you must take him, and,” cried Miss Deb, wiping 
her eyes and trying to speak cheerfully, “ we shall 
have two weddings instead of one, that’s all. Leave 
me now, for a little while; I shall come down pre- 
sently.” 

Miss Deb pushed her sister gently away and closed the 
door. Susan went down to the drawing-room. When 
Kate and Minnie heard the news, they both said they 
were not in the least surprised. 
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“Indeed,” cried Kate, “I couldn’t imagine why he 
was so long making up his mind ; I hoped that he 
would hurry, so that we could be married on the 
same day. It will be quite romantic.” 

“ And,” said Miss Deb, who had just come into the 
room, “I have been thinking that we had better let 
the house for the winter. I think a change of air 
would do Minnie and me a great deal of good.” 

It was odd that Minnie did not look at all as 
pleased at this plan as was expected she would ; indeed, 
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be as happy in the coming time as we have been in 
the past.” 

“Well, at any rate,” cried Minnie, “we’ll have 
more stir and change.” 

“Ah! Minnie,” observed Miss Deb sadly, “ because 
you are young you think in change you will gain 
happiness ; as you grow older you will find it in rest 
and quiet.” 

“Well! I hope I may die before I grow into an 
old fogey that is just like a limpet and never moves 
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“They all went to the door.”—p. 944. 


she said she would much prefer to stay at home. 
Miss Deb, however, took no notice of this, for Minnie 
was one of those people who say almost invariably the 
thing contrary to what they are expected to say. 

“You will have to be very busy getting your 
trousseau, Susan,” remarked Kate gravely; “ you have 
scarcely six weeks before you, remember. Do you ever 
think you can be ready in time?” 

“T think I can,” replied Susan, blushing very 
prettily. 

“How the people on the Terrace will talk!” cried 
Minnie. “I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if Mrs. 
Beasley had a fit from astonishment. I know she 
considered us all regular old maids! She was trying 
to pump me about what brought Mr. Hummins so 
often here, but you may be sure I didn’t enlighten 
her much.” 

“Tt is curious what an eventful year this has been 
to us,” said Miss Deb meditatively. “More has 
happened which concerns us in the last half-year 
than in the ten previous years, I only hope we may 
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an inch from the place where it was born !” answered 
Minnie, tossing her head. 

“You have taken a bad example, Minnie,” said 
Miss Deb smilingly, “for limpets can, and do, move.” 

“Oh, nonsense! how can they? they ’ve no legs; 
and, besides, what do you know about them?” cried 
Minnie, somewhat pertly. 

“T know because Professor Graham told me so 
one day,” said Miss Deb firmly. 

“Oh! then of course they do! To be sure, every- 
thing that old musty creature said was gospel truth. 
He was a fossil himself!” replied Minnie, snapping 
her thread spitefully. 

Miss Deb’s cheeks flushed, as was usual when she 
was distressed or excited, but she made no reply, and 
shortly afterwards the four ladies retired for the 
night. 

The next morning was one of those perfect summer 
days during which it requires either a very sad or 
hardened heart to resist its influence. The garden 
at Dimple Vilia was one mass of roses and sweet- 
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scented flowers. Through the open window a faint 
scent of mignonette was perceptible, even at the 
breakfast-table. 

The four sisters were enjoying their breakfast and 
the delicious air. The table was drawn close to the 
window and covered with good things suggestive of 
the country. The cream was white on their fragrant 
cups of coffee. Crisp griddle bread lay in a snow- 
white napkin. Brown eggs, just brought in by Susan 
from the foolish hens whose joyful cackling could 
still be heard, stood by each plate. And combs of 
honey, a present from Mr. Elliott, occupied the place 
of honour in the centre of the table. 

“TI haven't felt so happy for a long time,” said 
Miss Deb, as she threw some crumbs to the tame 
robin that stood on the sill. “I suppose it is the 
effect of this glorious day.” 

“If the postman would come, then I would be 
happy too,” said Kate smilingly; for this was the 
morning for receiving Mr. Elliott’s letters. 

“Well, then,” observed Miss Deb, “ you had much 
better hurry and finish your breakfast, for you never 
eat anything once you get your letter, you’re so 
much occupied with reading it.” 

“He does write such splendidly long letters, and 
they are so amusing and nice that I can’t help it,” 
pleaded Kate, cracking her egg. 

* Here is the postman now ! ” cried Minnie. 

Kate rushed to the window, and took in the letters 
from the man. She distributed them to her sisters. 
Three and a newspaper for Miss Deb. Two for 
Susan. Three for Minnie, and one precious epistle 
for herself. 

The sisters, except Miss Deb, tore open their letters. 
Miss Deb generally preferred to eat her breakfast 
first, and afterwards read her letters, for she con- 
sidered that reading at meal-times was hurtful to 
the digestion. However, to-day she picked up the 
newspaper, and observed— 

“IT wonder who sent us this paper? I don’t know 
the handwriting at all.” She opened it, and im- 
mediately her eyes caught a marked passage. 

“Oh, girls!” she exclaimed, “just fancy! The 
professor has been appointed to a grand thing—I 
haven't yet quite seen what it is—and there’s a 
whole lot about him, all in his praise. I had no idea 
he was such a distinguished man.” 

“ Just imagine,” cried Minnie, looking at the paper 
over Miss Deb’s shoulder, “that old fossil having 
such a fuss made about him! I wonder why he 
sent us the paper, when he went away so rudely 
without ever saying good-bye or thanking us for 
all our kindness to his sister.” 

Miss Deb looked very much pleased, and replied— 
“T am exceedingly pleased that he has got this 
appointment. I must write to-day and congratulate 
him on his success. How proud his poor sister would 
have been if she had been alive to-day !” 

Miss Deb finished her breakfast, her eyes still resting 
on the paragraph, and then took up her other letters 
and opened them. 

“It’s very odd,” she observed as she broke open the 
last one, “ but uninteresting letters always come in 
oblong envelopes. Have you ever noticed it?” 
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“I suppose.” explained Minnie, “because men 
generally use them, and we get nothing but business 
letters from men. That’s why, of course.” 

“What's the matter, Deb?” exclaimed Susan. 
“ Who is dead?” 

They all looked in alarm at Miss Deb, whose face 
expressed some overpowering emotion. Suddenly she 
hid her face in her hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Deb, dearest Deb! what is it?” exclaimed the 
sisters, aghast at such an unusual sight as Miss Deb 
crying. 

Miss Deb, holding her letter in her hand, rose and 
left the room, saying, “I will tell you all soon.” 

* What can be the matter?” exclaimed Susan, quite 
bewildered. 

Minnie picked up the oblong envelope, looked at it 
keenly, and cried, in a triumphant tone, “I have it! 
the old professor has proposed to Deb. This writ- 
ing is the same as on the newspaper ; just look ! ” 

Kate and Susan looked, and owned that Minnie had 
been uncommonly smart, and that what she said must 
have been the cause of Miss Deb’s most unexpected 
and unusual behaviour. 

“And do you think Deb will accept him?” said 
Susan, in awed tones, 

“Of course she will,” said Kate hastily. ‘She fell 
in love with that little professor at first sight. It 
will be the very sort of life that she will enjoy, always 
mixing with learned people and going to no end of 
lectures. I should hate it.” 

“And so should I!” cried Minnie. “ But, however, he 
will have, of course, a nice house and a very good 
income, so I shall very often go and stay with them 
and see if I can’t startle some of the old dons! I'll 
knock up some fun somehow ; you'll see !” 

“ And now,” said Kate, laughing, “ we ’ll have three 
weddings all on the same day ; won't it be funny?” 

“T’m sure,” said Minnie, “I’ll simply scream with 
laughter when I see you three, with Deb and the old 
fossil at the head of the procession, trotting down the 
church.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see anything funny in it at all,” 
exclaimed Susan indignantly. “ As dear Peter says, a 
wedding is a very solemn ceremony.” 

The sisters had plenty of time to discuss the matter 
in all its bearings, for Miss Deb did not again appear 
until nearly lunch time. When she came down, she 
kissed her sisters and sat down to her writing-desk, 

“ Deb.” asked Kate, “ we ‘ve been dying of curiosity ! 
Won’t you tell us what the professor said ?” 

Miss Deb dipped her pen in the ink and replied, 
“ He only said he was so very lonely, that " 

“He wants you to comfort him, I suppose?” cried 
Minnie, with a laugh. 

* Yes,” said Miss Deb firmly ; “and I’m going to try 
to do so.” 

Thus Miss Deb's engagement was made known. 
The excitement on the Terrace had been great indeed 
when it had become known that Miss Kate Dimple 
was going to be married, still greater when Miss 
Susan’s engagement became an assured fact ; but when 
Mrs. Beasley announced the further tidings that Miss 
Deb was also to proceed to the hymeneal altar, the 
surprise became quite intense. Only for it being 
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vouched for as a literal fact by Mrs. B., it would have 
been received with complete incredulity. 

As it was, the Terrace took the deepest and sincerest 
interest in all the doings of the Misses Dimple. 
People seemed as if they had never seen them before, 
they stared so persistently at them, at every chance. 
If Kate, for instance, went out to post a letter, at 
every window a head appeared to watch her move- 
ments until she reached the end of the Terrace. 

If Susan began to work in the garden, a neigh- 
bour, as if by magic, immediately dropped in at the 
gate, to gain some information as to her doings, 
and then departed to inform the Terrace what had 
been told. 

The three trousseaux were unfailing objects of 
interest to all the neighbours ; indeed, the colour and 
material of every gown of each of the brides-elect 
were as well known to their friends as to the brides 
themselves. 

Miss Deb decided to let the house from the first of 
October. The weddings were to be on the twenty- 
ninth of September. A cousin, by name Jemima 
Finch, had kindly promised to come and stay with 
them during the last fortnight, and see after the let- 
ting of the house and take care of Minnie after the 
eventful day was over. 

The weeks flew quickly by, and the trousseaux 
arrived very nearly to completion. Minnie, on 
account of intending to go for a round of visits to her 
relations, bought a rather larger supply of clothes 
than any of her sisters. But Miss Deb allowed her to 
do so with great cheerfulness, for “it kept the child,” 
as she observed to Susan, “ happy and employed.” 

There is little to relate of these busy weeks; we 
will therefore proceed to the fateful morning of 
the twenty-ninth of September, a day long remem- 
bered on the Terrace. 

The morning rose bright and calm, as a wedding- 
day should do. The sun shining strongly on the 
closed eyelids of the sleeping Kate awoke her from 
her slumbers at half-past six precisely. She rubbed 
her eyelids and tried to recollect what was to take 
place that day : Memory 
returned with a flash, and Kate sprang out on the 
floor, and cried— 

“Susan! Susan! don’t you remember what day it 
mt” 


was it Sunday or not? 


Susan also got up immediately, and went in to 
see if Miss Deb was up. Minnie, somewhat to her 
surprise, had already gone down-stairs. 

“So thoughtful of that dear child—she got up half 
an hour ago to get breakfast ready for us,” explained 
Miss Deb. 

The weddings were to take place very quietly at 
sight o'clock. No one in the Terrace was invited 
to be present. At seven o'clock the came 
down-stairs ready dressed. Their luggage had been 
sent the night before to the station. Miss Deb wore 
a grey silk gown, with mantle and bonnet to match. 
It was a beautifully fitting dress, and Susan, looking 
at it with admiration, cried— 

“Oh, Deb, you do look so distinguished-looking ! 
The professor will be proud of you. That train is 
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just perfection, dear | 
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Miss Deb blushed, and said in return— 

“And you, Susan, you look so pretty and young, 
I almost wish you had chosen a hat instead of a 
bonnet, though that is a most becoming one.” 

Susan, following still Miss Deb’s example, wore 
grey, but enlivened it with pink flowers in her 
bonnet and a pink bow round her neck. Kate wore 
dark green with a white waistcoat. It was a colour 
which suited “embonpoint,’ her dressmaker had 
assured her. Minnie. who was to act as a sort of 
bridesmaid to her three sisters, wore by far the most 
fashionable attire of them all, namely, a brown 
frock, exquisitely embroidered in gold, with the 
smartest of tailor-made open jackets, and a large 
picture hat trimmed with ostrich feathers. She 
wore, also, a boa—not, indeed, on account of feeling 
chilly, for her cheeks were crimson, but because it 
was becoming, she thought. 

“You look very nice, Minnie,” said Miss Deb 
smilingly. “Your wedding-day will soon come; 
never you fear, my dear!” 

Minnie laughed, and rose from the breakfast- 
table and stood at the window. 

“Gracious goodness! mighty me!” she exclaimed. 
“T do believe everyone in the Terrace is going to 
the church. Everyone is coming out of the doors 
and looking at each other and laughing. There goes 
young Smith, racing like anything; and there are 
the Misses Crags, hurrying as if they were going to be 
married themselves, and all the servants are coming 
to the gates with old shoes and rice. The stupids! 
as if it were any use throwing rice at people before 
they are married !” 

“Dear me! How very vexatious!” exclaimed Miss 
Deb, in very aggrieved tones. ‘ How can people be 
so intrusive, when we said so cften that we did not 
wish anyone to be there?” 

“Oh, Deb, Deb,” cried Susan, “I’m so nervous! 
My heart is beating in the most dreadful way. I’ll 
never be able to bear up. Oh, really I think I'll 
wait till to-morrow.” 

‘Here come our carriages,” again screamed Minnie, 
from her post of observation; “and there’s Teddy, 
racing along like anything; I do believe he’ll be 
late! Do you know what he said we were like?” 

“What?” asked Kate. 

“Why, Michaelmas geese on the twenty-ninth of 
September, to be sure ! ” langhed Minnie. 

“Very impertinent!” exclaimed Miss Deb indig- 
nantly. “That young man has no manners. Michael- 
mas geese indeed ! ” 

The three brides-elect were to go in one carriage, 
Minnie and Jemima Finch in the other. 

“We mustn’t keep the carriage,” said Miss Deb, 
in the firmest voice she could summon up. 

At this word of command they all stood up, 
trembling in every limb, and pulled on their gloves. 

“Oh! my glove’s burst,” bewailed Susan, already 
beginning to drop tears. 

“Never mind,” said Kate, “it’s only the left 
hand. You can keep it half off, and then you'll be 
ready when the time comes for the ring to be 
put on.” 

Miss 


? 


Deb took one last look round the room 
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in which they had lived so long, and then said 
slowly— 

“Come, girls!—Jemima, I know you will take 
care of Minnie and write to me very often about her.” 

They all went to the door. The carriage drew up. 
It was one most good-naturedly lent by Mrs. Seaton. 
Susan stepped in; Kate followed. Miss Deb had just 
placed her foot on the step, when Minnie said 
slowly— 

“Deb, I think I had better go in that carriage. I 
want to tell you something.” 

“Oh no, dear! That would not do at all,” replied 
Miss Deb. “Jemima Finch would think it very 
rude to be left alone. You follow with her.” 


e 
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“ But,” said Minnie, “I’m going to be married, too, 
So I had better come with you.” 

“Bless my soul, Minnie! what do you mean?” 
exclaimed Miss Deb, sitting down in the back seat, 

Minnie, with her foot on the step, added, “ Teddy 
proposed the day before yesterday, and he went off 
and got a licence yesterday, so it’s all right. Isn't 
it fun?” 

She stepped into the carriage, shut the door, and 
coolly said to the driver, ‘‘ To the church, please.” 

The man touched his hat, took up his reins, and 
drove slowly down the Terrace through a hail-shower 
of old satin slippers and rice. 

Thus Dimple Villa is Dimple Villa no longer. 


THE BEAUTIES OF CHILDHOOD IN LOWLY PLACES 
THEIR SADNESSES. 


“But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly.” E. B. B. 


HE sadnesses of the children! 
It is almost impossible to touch 
so piteous and so vast a theme 
in the confines of so short a 
paper. To one’s heart and brain 
there rushes the memory of a 

/ score of individual cases, child- 
ren with pale and sunken faces, 
children dying of want, or, in- 
finitely more terrible to see, 
children with greed and cunning 
in the eyes that should laugh 
so frankly, or with a tutored 
look of whimpering subservi- 
ency on the rosy lips which 
should be pursed only for kisses. 
And then beyond these indi- 
vidual Jacks and Pollys, there 
lies the great unknown sum of 

+ Lye childish misery, of which we 

obtain occasional and sickening 
cognisance through the various reports which from 
time to time are issued by the various charitable 
societies ; and through—though I am aware that 
this faculty is exercised but by very, very few of 
us—through keeping our five senses on the alert 
whenever we are brought into possible contact 
with it. 

Dwelling on the thought of this vaster area 
means “that way madness lies.” It is all too 
dreadful, too horrible, and that not only by reason 
of the facts per se, but because almost every kind of 
sadness with which a child’s life can be imbued is 
preventable, if only those on whom rests the respon- 
sibility of caring for it choose to fulfil their duty, 


and every unhappy child we come across, you, dear 
reader, and I, are in a measure answerable for its 
unhappiness. 

So to avoid incoherence, and an adding to those 
useless tears of sentimental compassion which 
exhaust in the mere shedding the transient feeling 
which evoked them, let me keep to the track of 
personal knowledge. It is very narrow, and will 
probably prove imperfect; but if it awake an 
answering chord in other hearts, it may thereby 
tend to bind us closer in that mood of loving 
practical sympathy— 


“that blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened.” 


The children in the workhouses! Why, the very 
phrase is an embodied dreariness. Legislation has, 
we will not say done its best, but at all events it has 
arranged to keep the bodies of young paupers— 
which means unloved babies whom nobody wants— 
clean and fairly well nourished, and to keep their 
minds and souls fed with a certain amount of know- 
ledge which is sometimes assimilated, and sometimes 
not. But it does not enter into its scheme that these 
poor little mites should be played with and petted 
individually, that they should be made to realise that 
someone cares whether they live or die, and that 
there is a higher standard of right or wrong than a 
mere anxiety to escape punishment. 

Each child lives the most malleable portion of its 
life not as itself at all, with the separate joys and 
pleasures of a separate existence, but as one of a 
crowd which is fed at so much a head, housed at 























THE BEAUTIES OF 
so much a square foot, and taught as part of a 
form of which the sole aim is to pass the standard 
by a given time. If you will admit a workhouse- 
bred girl into your house as servant, and will take 
the trouble to question before you lose your patience 
and dismiss her—for statistics 
prove how badly, as a rule, they turn out—you 
will learn something of the melancholy of her past 
life. Yet it could have Leen brightened if we liked, 
and we know it. If for the redemption of the 
world, God’s own planning of the vast scheme of 


most depressingly 
















the Church and her ministers were not sufficient 
without the giving of Himself in the person of 
His only begotten Son, how can we, with our finite 
brains and powers, expect a scheme of legal 
machinery to work well unless we at the same time 
give ourselves? Without overdoing the thing, and 
so bringing down upon us a shower of abuse from 
people of the Gradgrind type by gifts of expensive 
toys, or the planning of outings, why can’t we 
sometimes give an organ-grinder a shilling to play 
inside the workhouse grounds? Why can’t we go 
and romp with the listless-looking children? There 
are worse ways of passing an hour than in turning 
a clothes-line so that a whole row of little girls 
may skip at once. 

One Christmas a friend of mine told me she had 
prepared a little bundle of Christmas gifts—they 
were penny ones for the most part, for she was far 
360 
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from rich—and hearing of the superfluity of toys 
at the children’s hospitals, she ventured to take 
them to a “refuge,” as the French more tenderly 
name it. In one hospital she learnt each child had 
five costly presents, besides the mechanical toys 
which belonged to the various wards in common. 
At the there were thirty-two little 
children, and not one plaything between them, 
except a few flags and crackers the kindly matron 
had bought out of her own slender purse. Don’t 
blame the system ; the blame should begin, where 
charity too often ends, at home. 

The chief misery of child-life in the streets is far 
less acutely felt than the lovelessness of the work- 
house, and that is ill-health. The famous series 
of pictures, “ The Dance of Death,” too often find 
their modern counterparts in the densely packed 
A child who, if 
kept clean, might have grown up lusty and strong, 
capable of supporting itself by hands if not by 
head, is left untended to grub contentedly amongst 


workhouse 


cities of our boasted civilisation. 


the filth of a dust-heap, and the conseanent fever 











WORKHOUSE, 


is followed by the permanent weakening of the 
constitution. The child, being uncomplaining and 
wonderfully adaptable to circumstences, as children 
always are, does not mind much. It was happier 
than if disturbed while left to play with disease ; 
and when in the hospital, the excitement and the 
novel delicious sensation of being made to feel of 
importance, go far towards making its stay in it 
enjoyable, despite the pain. But England is the 
poorer in the loss of a possible stalwart worker, or 
a healthy mother of children. 

And all for what has this misery of preventable 
ill-health affecting the children spread, ripple-wise, 
until it has affected the whole community at large ? 
Because we educated women are too selfish or too 
stupid, or too something that is bad, to teach—not 
in a big class, remember, not in an expensive way, 
but by pure friendliness—some two or three of our 
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more ignorant neighbours something of the simpler 
laws of hygiene. A woman told me the other day 
that by chatting to a heavy-handed mother of 
the way in which her little ones were fashioned, 
she obtained a voluntary promise that when next 
she saw fit to “knock ’em about” she would 
be careful how she did it, “for fear o’ hurtin’ 
summat.” I hope my friend slept well that night, 
for undoubtedly “ she had done what she could.” 
Some of the children’s hardships have already 
been lightened. The wretched mites who used to 
be employed in factories, ploughed fields, and else- 
where, and who summed up in “ Our Father” (just 
those two words spoken as a charm*) the whole 
total of their religious faith and knowledge, are now 
absolved from legalised serfdom. Taken in the 
masses, they are better cared for in every way than 
they were fifty years ago, and the system of free 
meals in winter, although very faulty in the 
working (since they are now substituted for home 
food, which tends to pauperise the people instead of 
supplementing it according to the original intention), 


* Mr. Horne’s Report of his Commission, 
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furnishes an excellent proof that some amongst us 
are waking up-to a sense of our privileges and 
responsibilities, 

But yet how much remains for us to do! In the 
villages it is easier to get to know of the actual needs 
of the poorer children, but even there it is difficult at 
times to be quite sure they are not overlooked, for 
sturdy independence is deeply rooted amongst those 
who come of respectable parents, and babies of six 
and seven will bear hunger with an astonishing 
amount of fortitude rather than appear to fawn 
upon “the quality.” 

One particular instance amidst many occurs to me 
as | write. This special family belonged to Devon- 
shire, that most exquisite county of which the beauty 
appears to have been ingrained in the actual nature 
of her children ; for what other can show so lengthy a 
name-roll of brave, honest souls whose very simplicity 
and directness of purpose have made them a power 
in this England they love so passionately? Mother 
was dead. Father broke his ieg, and was taken 
away from them for a month, leaving his week’s wage 
of twelve shillings in the big metal pot which had 
been his father’s and his grand- 
father’s before him, and which 
was an outward and visible sign 
to the young Tuckers that they 
came of respectable forbears, and 
must accordingly keep manners, 
morals, and metal pot in an equal 
state of shine. 

Now, twelve shillings is not 
much to last seven hungry young- 
sters for four weeks, even though 
the landlord be willing to let the 
rent stand over until the bread- 
winner's return; and more es- 
pecially is the management of it 
hard when a child of thirteen is 
at the head of affairs, and there 
is a baby of six months who cries 
continually unless in ‘ Mother: 
Martha’s” arms. But your true 
Devon blood responds with every 
pulsing to Ruskin’s wisest dictum, 
and borrowing was out of the 
question — 

“ Don't borrow. Starve if you 
must, and go to heaven, but don't 
borrow.” 

So they did not borrow, these 
sturdy mites, but set their keen 
wits to work as to the best 
manner in which to provide them- 
selves with food to keep body 
and soul together until their 
father’s return. Clothes could 
last, and they could go bare-feot 
if shoe-leather gave out, but 
food must be had. So Esau, the 
biggest boy, who was “in his 
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e ‘ 
ee / twelves,” and “terrible handy” 
@ as Martha said, hired himself to 

ra : 
= the farmer over whose carting the 


absent man’s leg had been broken, and persuaded him 
he was of sufficient use about the place not only to 
be given his three good meals a day in return for 
his services, but also enough milk to carry home 
as well for the support of Baby Susie. It took 
Willy and Jan, the eight-year-old twins, much 
more trouble to convince some of the neighbours 
in the nearest village, which lay a mile and more 
away over the hill, that it would be worth their while 
to let them have the minding of their respective 
babies, at the payment of as much dry bread as they 
could eat in the middle of the day. But the little 
men succeeded at length, as one must succeed in 
everything, if you pray hard enough about it, and 
then do your very best ; and though it was hard work 
starting out without any breakfast in the sharp au- 
tumnal air and having to “see to” possibly fractious 
babies until mid-day brought the recompense of daily 
food, neither Jan nor Willy grumbled. The Tuckers’ 
eottage stood by itself, and the parson was ill that 
fall, or the children would have had help either 
from him or from the villagers, had they guessed in 
what straits Dan Tucker had left them. But it did 
not harm them. Martha and the two small ones 
contrived to exist somehow on the three weekly 
shillings, and to keep the pig alive into the bargain ; 
and though Martha looked rather gaunt and white 
when father came back again, I do not suppose 
there was a prouder little maid in all England than 
was she when he questioned her anxiously as to how 
they had managed. “ Rarely,” she said, and produced 
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ninepence-halfpenny in coppers 
from the metal pot. It was a 
proof that he had left them more 
than they could possibly spend ! 

} Thinking of the little Tuckers 
| brings us back once more to our title ; for 
on the surface of things it seems to be 
wandering rather far from beauties of child- 
hood in lowly places, to be dwelling so 
entirely upon their hardships and their sad- 
nesses. Surely beauty must be utterly alien 
to lovelessness, disease and ill-treatment, to 
negligence and to downright hunger and 
thirst ? Yes—upon the surface of things ; 
but how about under the surface? Are not 
the chiidren every whit as beautiful, as they 
turn to us with trembling hands and white 
pathetic faces, as ever they are in their infec- 
tious merriment and laughter? Is it not 
beautiful, their buoyancy under the most 
untoward circumstances, their imperishable 
power of “hoping all things and believing 
all things”? A little child never despairs, 
being still too near “the heaven of its birth” 
for that ; and where a grown man will be 
utterly crushed under a sense of dis- 
appointment and defeat, a little child, whose 
sorrows are far more overwhelming on account of 
the narrower limit set to his horizon, will always be 
ready to, “baffled, get up and begin again,” and 
always is open to stray atoms of comfort. 

There is one exception, of course—one kind of sad- 
ness with which, 
strive as we may, 
it is very diflicult 
to cope, and that is 
Mother-lack. 

I once held a six- 
year child in my 
arms under a proof 
of Riviére’s well- 
known “Sympathy,” 
and asked her why 
she thought the 
little girl in the pic- 
ture looked so sad : 
“Do you think her 
Mother has died, 
darling 2?” 

The little 
maid looked 
up silently, 
rosy lips par- | 
ted, dreamy 
eyes intent. — 

“ No,” she 
said present- 





ly. “P’rhaps bh | frcas, 2 
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look sorry MOTHERLESS, 
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enough for her mo-ver. 
your mo-ver.” 


The artist’s wee critic was tenderly cherished by 


both her parents, and it’ was pure instinct that 
taught her what other children learn through grief. 
Fathers and daughters may be all the world to each 
other with larger growth ; but while one is still in 
short frocks, no father on earth nor angel sped from 
heaven could ease for long that Mother-want 
which is desolation itself. 

So far as in us lies, let us not forget this. It is 


o>) 


You ‘re most sorriest for 


not a thing to be written or talked about: it is a 
thing to be felt 

Let us be mindful of these little ones, let us be 
infinitely tender with them, remembering that 
though it was spoken of all children that “their 
angels do perpetually behold the Face of My Father 
Who is in Heaven,” it is straining no point to 
believe that the angels of those who need most 
stand nearest the throne, and that all other sadnesses 
fade to nothing before that of being ‘“ most sorriest ” 
because unmothered. 

MABEL E. WorrTon, 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
THE CHARM OF THE CHILDREN. 


Pia ge - SVE ANY of 
ZZ vy Se the most 
<a ‘ softening 
influences of our 
daily life come 
from children— 
from the care 
which we have 
to bestow upon 
them—from the 
love we bear to 
them, from their 
little words and 
ways. The Maories have a very keen sense of smell, 
and many of our sweetest perfumes come from their 
island home. There is a little lullaby which the 
Maori mother sings to soothe her babe to sleep, men- 
tioning the four best known perfumes by name. The 
Maori version of this nursery love-song is decidedly 
more melodious than the English translation. Here 
they both are— 
. Taku hei piripiri, 
Taku hei mokimoki, 


Taku hei tawhiri, 
Taku kati taramea. 


My little neck satchel of sweet-scented moss, 

My little neck satchel of fragrant fern, 

My little neck satchel of odoriferous gum, 

My sweet-smelling neck locket of sharp-pointed 

taramea. 

And yet the staple food of these New Zealanders is 
rotten corn and dried shark, two of the most vilely 
smelling dishes imaginable. 


THE HEROIC DEEDS OF THE POOR. 

A very interesting collection of these is recorded 
on the walls of The Red Cross Hall, Southwark, from 
designs by Walter Crane. One of the most striking 
of the representations is that which depicts Alice 
Ayres saving the lives of three children at the cost 
of her own. She was a general servant in a small 
oil-shop, and though the crowd outside called 


ARROWS 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


upon her to save herself, she would not attempt 
to do so until she had brought through the flames 
the three children of her employer. Then when 
she jumped down she missed the bedding on which 
she had with great skill thrown the children, and 
was so injured by falling on the pavement that she 
died next day. This Red Cross Hall well repays a 
visit, for not only do the stories on the walls inspire 
visitors with a desire to help others, but so does the 
account which Miss Octavia Hill, and the honorary 
secretary, Miss Plunkett, give of the good work 
that is done in it. The hall, which is in a poor 
neighbourhood, is used for concerts, entertainments, 
ete., and as a reading-room. <A successful flower 
show of window plants took place lately. 


THE WASTE OF GRUMBLING. 

“Every time you grumble you miss doing good,” 
said a lady the other day, than whom no woman of 
the present time has done more by her cheerful 
energy to lessen the sorrow and morally improve the 
condition of a large London district. Those who 
are placed in authority have often to remind people 
of their duty and suggest amendments, but they 
need not do it in a grumbling, nagging way. If 
they do, they will get far less work out of them 
than they would if they adopted an _ opposite 
method. 

OURSELVES AND OUR SINS. 

Ourselves and our sins are linked together—“ our 
sins "—unless by the blood of Jesus they have been 
done away, and we have been made whole and 
clean. ‘ Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases,” are blessed words indeed. 
What should we do if we were not to be presented 
Without spot or blemish or any such thing, if the 
blood of Jesus Christ did not cleanse us from all 
sin? How dreadful the thought that we should be 
known in the Judgment by our sin ; that we carried 
about with us now the old, old sin, not cured, but 
perhaps worse even than it used to be. God 
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“She is answered by a rocket fired from shore.” 


grant that it may not be so with us. However 
unknown to the outer world, we carry within us— 
unless it be done away with by the blood—the sad 
and undeniable testimony of we are—the 
uncured ones—gone from bad to worse. There was 
a famous Scotch surgeon who was consulted one 
time by a well-known public character about seme 
disease of the lungs. Years after, the man returned 
on the same errand. The professor could not 
remember either his face or his The man 
told the surgeon of his former visit ; still he failed 
3ut when the professor put his 
ear to the patient’s chest, and heard the peculiar 
sound which the old complaint had made chronic, 


who 


name, 


to remember him. 


he at once exclaimed, “ Ah, I remember you now ; I 

know you by your lung.” God grant that we may 

not be known in the Judgment Day by evil, deep- 

seated from the eye of man, but which must tell its 

tale in the ear of God. 
WHAT IS FAITH? 

It is a mistake to think that faith or trust is a 
kind of theological virtue that is only heard of from 
pulpits on Sunday. It is a quality without which 
the work of the week would soon come to a full 
stop. Weare saved by faith in all ways. Without 
it there would 


be no education of children, no 





commercial and political dealings between man and 
man, no inventions and discoveries, no enterprise 
of any kind. You are in a vessel that has struck 
upon a rock in foggy or tempestuous weather. The 
vessel makes signals of distress, and she is 
answered by a rocket fired from shore, which 
brings with it the end of a rope. This is fastened 
to the ship, and along the rope a kind of large 
basket is seen to approach. Will you have faith 
enough to get into it when the waves are dashing 
mountain-high and you can see by the flashes of 
lightning how very severe the storm is and how 
great is the danger? If you trust the arms and 
hearts of the men on shore, you will get into the 
basket and will once more touch with your feet firm 
earth. It is the very same principle or quality 
that enables us to take Jesus Christ as our Guide 
over life’s troublesome sea, and to believe that He 
will bring us one day into the haven of everlasting 
peace and happiness. Faith is not credulity, and 


should never be contrasted with reason. The true 
antithesis of faith is sight. It is the generous 
yenture of a soul that believes where it cannot 


see. 
A DEADLY CALM. 
On a few days of the year when the sea is calm 
enough, fishermen of the Scilly Islands spear turbot 
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and other flat fish. In the same way it is when 
the surroundings of our lives are exceptionally calm 
that we are most exposed to the fiery darts of temp- 
tation. Very often there is life in troubled waters 
and death in a calm. “ Before I was afflicted,” 
says David, “I went wrong, but now keep I Thy 
commandments.” 


SUMMER-TIME. 

“Human life,” said Imlac, in “ Rasselas,” “ is 
everywhere a state in which much is to be endured 
and little to be enjoyed.” Surely these dark views of 
Imlac would have been modified if he had remem- 
bered walking through fields with a band of happy 
children in summer-time? It is difficult to be a 
pessimist when we hear their laughter as they pick 
the wild flowers that seem to have been created for 
our delight. Then there are the insects and the 
animals mutely warning us to sometimes exchange 
anxiety and restlessness for wise passiveness. The 
fact is that there are for us all far more sources 
of happiness than we ever use: as, for instance, 
the lovely sights and sounds and smells of summer- 
time. Upon many introspective, self-centred people 
these are simply wasted. 


OUR GREATEST BENEFACTOR. 

Plutarch tells us that Alexander, King of Macedon, 
used to say that he loved and revered his teacher, 
Aristotle, as much as if he had been his own father, 
because if to the one he owed his life, to the other 
he owed his power of living well. He or she who by 
example, by teaching, or in any other way, gives us 
the power of living weil, is certainly our greatest 
benefactor. What is it that we do not owe in this 
respect to our Saviour ? 


REAL ENJOYMENTS. 

When Professor Tyndall quitted school in 1839, he 
joined the Ordnance Survey as adraughtsman. His 
pay was a little under twenty shillings a week, and 
he remarks that he has often wondered at the 
amount of genuine happiness which a young fellow 
of regular habits, not caring for either pipe or mug, 
can extract from pay like this. It is the pipe and 
the mug—or what are their equivalents—which run 
away with the means of real enjoyment. Many ex- 
cellent pleasures, many of the real enjoyments of 
life, are cheap—everything depends upon what our 
idea of enjoyment is. Many a man lives more 
healthily on very small means than others do on 
large ones. The professor had the 
great pleasure of keeping out of debt, 











IN SUMMER-TIME, 


and the consciousness of a true manly 
independence which is so sweet. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
How little men are moved by the 
great things of the Gospel—which they 
profess to believe, and do in many 
instances really believe—may be seen 
by the way in which they are moved 
by temporal things. Some years ago. 
there was a very dirty, humdrum, 
common sort of crossing-sweeper in 
a busy part of Dublin. Probably his 
thoughts never rose much higher than 
the muddy crossing and the few paltry 
pence he was able to earn. One day 
a lawyer sought him out, and in- 
formed him that he was heir to a 
fortune of £10,000 a year. In a 
moment he threw down his broom 
and left his crossing, to pursue and 
enter into the enjoyment of his large 
fortune. Alas! the announcement of 
God’s great gifts to us, of heirship 
with Christ, of the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, and of exaltation to what 
is far higher than anything we can 
have here, often leaves us still cleav- 
ing to our old poor conditions of life— 
our satisfaction with what is poor and 
low. Men are easily moved by the 
seen, even if it be but small; hardly 
by the unsecn, even though it be great. 
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TESTED IN JUDGMENT. 

li God enter into judgment with man, who can 
stand? and He will enter into judgment with us, 
unless we are one with Him who allowed Himself 
to be entered into judgment with, and condemned, 
on our behalf. God’s standard is fearfully high, 
and what if He judge us by our conduct in a 
thousand little matters, so small that we took no 
notice of them? and yet they showed what we 
were. According to tradition, the test of the 
ancient Japanese sword was even more rigid than 
Saladin’s blades. It was enough if the latter 
would cut in twain at a single blow a down pillow 
thrown in the air, but the Japanese blade suspended 
horizontally beneath a tree, must sever any leaf 
that, falling, should accidentally touch the edge of 
the weapon. Let those who take account only of 
gross sin think of this. 


REAL LIFE. 

An aged man, when asked how old he was, replied 
that he was four years old. He had been born into 
the world seventy years before, but now he had been 
born again, and he dated his real life from his con- 
version to God. While a man is dead in trespasses 
and sins, he cannot be alive before God. How many 
years have we really lived ? We have had so many 
years of infancy, of boyhood or girlhood, of school 
life, of married life, of business or professional life ; 
but how long have we lived with God, and to God, 
and for God? There are heavenly and there are 
earthly ways of computing time--which is our stand- 
ard? Jesus says we must be bora again. When 
did the new birth come to us? How old are we? 


THE VITALITY OF SIN. 

We sometimes think that we have done with a 
sin, because it is dormant for a time. We think 
that it is dead, that under no circumstances can 
we be troubled with it any more. But it is very 
often only in a state of suspended animation.  Cir- 
cumstances are against its showing its vitality, but 
that vitality is there, and will show itself when 
circumstances are favourable. In a lump of ice 
delivered to a restaurant lately there was embedded 
a frog. After having been on exhibition for some 
time the ice was smashed, and the frog was like a 
stone. It was put near the stove, and in two hours 
it was as lively as possible. It had been ten months 
frozen up. Many a sin that we thought dead has 
got near some stove—some warm temptation—and 
we have had sad experience of its tenacity of life. 


PREPARATION 
We often undertake one thing and another, both 
in our spiritual and temporal life, without prepara- 
tion ; and for want of this, failure ensues. Before 
Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian, started on his Polar 
expedition, he slept under his silk tent for the 
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double purpose of testing it, and acclimatising him- 
self. Other members of the expedition slept in the 
open air covered with the wolf-skins they were taking 
out with them. <A very famous writer, in order to 
secure as good a description of a thunder-storm as 
possible, took up his position during six such storms 
on the top of a cathedral tower, getting himself 
drenched to the skin each time. It is not only the 
doing of a thing, but the preparation for doing it, 
which in many cases issues in success. No time 
spent in preparation is lost. 


OUR BOOKSHELVES 


should be beginning to be busy again after the 
respite which so many people give them in 
the autumn holiday months. And though, at the 
time we go to press, the new books before us 
are not very numerous, there are indications that 
the stream of fresh works is beginning again. Some 
time ago we had in THE QUIVER an article upon 
“The Last Words of Famous People,” and here is 
a little volume issued by Messrs. Nisbet, which 
must have been prepared before our article was 
published, and contains under the appropriate 
general title, “ Final Triumph,” the “ Dying Sayings 
of Saints, Martyrs and Men and Women of Note.” 
The compiler’s work has been well done, and the 
outcome is a little book at once interesting and full 
of encouragement.—Mr. Elliot Stock sends us 
“The Resurrection Glory,” a thoughtful little 
volume of meditations on the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, by a writer whose 
signature is “S. S.”—From Messrs. Macmillan we 
have received a very handy little “Greek-English 
Lexicon to the New Testament,” which is a model 
of conciseness and clearness. The compiler is 
Mr. W. J. Hickie, M.A., who deserves high praise. 
—From Messrs. Longman we have to acknowledge 
a copy of the single-volume edition of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s most stirring and picturesque story, “ The 
Refugees,” which cannot but add to the popularity 
of the writer. 


WORKING MUCH FOR LITTLE. 

Many a man besides the costermonger describes 
himself with much self-pity as “a cove that works 
werry hard for a werry poor living.” In fact, we 
all, from prinee to pauper, think this about our- 
selves, yet of many of us it might be said with 
greater truth that we consume much and produce 
little towards paying our reckoning at life’s feast. 
When, however, one does find “a cove that works 
werry hard for a werry poor living,” with perhaps 
many temptations to shirk work and add to his 
living by dishonest means, one would like to stand 
hat in hand to him out of respect. Who has not 
known such undistinguished heroes of humble life 
not only amongst costermongers, but amongst 
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railway employés, omnibus and cab drivers, men 
who run lifts at large hotels and such-like? And 


“*A cove that works werry hard for a werry 
poor living.’” 


as for women, how hard some of them work merely 
to enable them to get enough bread and tea to 
prevent life from leaving them! 


“THE QUIVER” 


(A NEW SERIES OF QUESTIONS BASED ON 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 879. 

121. By reminding us that at the last day ‘every 
one of us shall give an account of himself to God.” 
(Rom. xiv. 12.) 

122. By showing that nothing should be done which 
weakens the religious life of another or causes him to 
lose his faithin God. (Rom xiv. 15—21.) 

123. The prophet Jonah, who in the storm strove to 
hide himself from God ; while St. Paul sought God’s 
help, and boldly acknowledged himself as God’s 
servant. (Jonah i. 6, 10; Acts xxvii. 21—23.) 

124. To the Athenians, when he said, “God hath 
appointed a day in which He will judge the world 
by that man whom He hath ordained.” (Acts 
xvii. 31.) 

125. “I have coveted no man’s silver, gold, or 
apparel.” (Acts xx. 33.) 


THE QUIVER. 


LOYAL AND CHARITABLE. 

The late Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
showed by his life how it is possible to be loyal to 
the cardinal facts of the Gospel, and even to a par- 
ticular ecclesiastical fold, and yet to be charitable 
to and to see good in those who belong to folds 
different from our own. He was never known to 
rejoice in iniquity, but only in the truth. He 
believed that God worked in souls everywhere, and 
whenever he found anyone trying to make the 
world better he greatly rejoiced. All the churches 
were, in his opinion, so many organs through which 
the Saviour breathed life into penitent and trustful 
hearts, 

“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from August Ist, 
1893, up to and including August 30th, 1893. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae- 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: C. C. 8., Lincoln, 
£1 10s. ; Reader of THE QUIVER, Notting Hill, 10s.; J. J. E., 
Govan (70th donation), 5s.; M. Fallowfield, Brixton, ds. ; 
A Glasgow Mother (10th donation), Is.; J. C. F., Stockton- 
on-Tees, 2s. 

For The Church 
Cc. C. 8., Lincoln, £7. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: C. C. S., 
and ds. from Enid (Anglesey), sent direct. 

For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: E. F. G., 


ds. 


of England Missionary Society: 


Lincoln, £1 10s.; 


** The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 

126. “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
(Acts xxvi. 28.) 

127, No; on the contrary, St.Paul expresses the 
great desire he has to visit Rome, having heard such 
good news of the faith of the Christians in that city. ~ 
(Rom. i. 8—13.) 

128. From the prophet Habakkuk. (Hab. ii. 4.) 

129, He says, ‘It is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth ; to the Jew and also to the 
Greek.” (Rom. i. 16.) 

130. “ All have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) 

131. The authority of ow blessed Lord, for he says, 
‘‘T know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus that 
there is nothing unclean of itself.” (Rom. xiv. 14.) 

132. “ He that doubteth is condemned—for whatso- 


ever is not of faith is sin.” (Rom. xiv. 23.) 
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SAVIOUR’S KINGDOM. 





REJOICE. rejoice, O Zion! Rejoice, rejoice, O Zion! 
Behold, thy King doth come, hy King rides on apace ; 
To heal thee of thy sickness, Thy King is very tender, 

And make thy mourning dumb. And full of love and grace. 
Wouldst share, O thou, His glory? | Wouldst share, O thou, His glory? 
Then pure must be thy heart; | Then love must rule thy heart; 

Within the Saviour’s Kingdom ! Within the Saviour’s Kingdom 
Only the pure have part. None without love hath part. 
Rejoice, rejoice, O Zion! fejoice, rejoice, O Zion! 
Behold, thy King is nigh; Thy King the gate doth win; 
Thy King is meek and lowly - Thy King is very holy— 
He doth not strive nor cry. He cannot look on sin. 
Wouldst share, O thou, His glory? Wouldst share, O thou, His glory? 
Then humble be thy heart: Then let Him wash thy heart; 
Within the Saviour’s Kingdom “ Within the Saviour'’s Kingdom 
Only the meek have part Only the cleansed hath part 
F. LANGRBRIDGE. 
_—___—_>—.@e@—<___—_- 


FRANCES KANE'S FORTUNE. 


BY L. T. MEADE, AUTHOR OF “THE BEAUFORTS OF BEATRICE 
GARDENS,” I 


ETC, ETC. 
CHAPTER I. does not pay, and it uses up so many of our bedding 
’T was a very sunny June _ plants.” 
day, and a girl was pacing She frowned slightly as she said these last words, 
up and down a sheltered and put up her hand to shade her face from the sun, 
path in an old-fashioned as though for the first time she noticed its dazzling 





garden. She walked light and _ heat. 
slowly along the narrow “Now I will go and look to the cabbages,” she 
gravelled walk, now and then _ said, continuing her meditations aloud. ‘“ And those f 


glancing at the carefully trimmed — early peas ought to be fit for pulling now.—Oh, is 

flowers of an elaborate ribbon that you, Watkins? Were you calling me? I 

border at her right, and stopping wanted to speak to you about this border. You 
for an instant to note the promise must not use up so many geraniums and calceo- 
of fruit on some well-laden peach arias here. I don’t mind the foliage plants, but the 
and pear trees. The hot sun was pouring down — others cost too much, and cannot be made use of 
almost. vertical rays on her uncovered head, but to any profit in a border of this kind.” 


she was either impervious to its power or, like a sala- “You can’t make a ribbon, what’s worthy to be 
mander, she rejoiced in its fierce noonday heat. called a ribbon, with foliage plants,” grufily retorted 


“We have a good promise of peaches and pears,” — the old gardener. “ Master would be glad to see 
she said to herself ; “1 will see that they are sold you in the house, Miss Frances, and yer’s a letter 
this year. We will just keep a few for my father what carrier has just brought.” 
to eat, but the rest shall go. It is a pity Watkins “Post at this hour?” responded Frances, a little 
spends so much time over the ribbon border: it eagerness and interest lighting up her face; “ that 
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is unusual, and a letter in the middle of the day 
is quite a treat. Well, Watkins, I will go to my 
father now, and see you at six o’clock in the 
kitchen garden about the cabbages and peas.” 

“As you please, Miss Frances ; the wegitables 
won't be much growed since you looked at them 
yester-night, but I’m your sarvint, miss. Carrier 
called at the post-office and brought two letters : 
one for you and t’other for master. I’m glad you ’re 
pleased to get ’em, Miss Frances.” 

Watkins’ back was a good deal bent: he cer- 
tainly felt the heat of the sun, and was glad to 
hobble off into the shade. 

“Fuss is no word for her,” he said; “ though 
she’s a good gel and means well, werry well.” 

After the old gardener had left her, Frances stood 
quite still: the sun beat upon her slight figure, 
upon her rippling, abundant dark-brown hair, and 
lit up a face which was a little hard, a tiny bit 
soured, and scareely young enough to belong to so 
slender and lithe a figure. The eyes, however, now 
were full of interest, and the lips melted into very 
soft curves as Frances turned her letter round, ex- 
amined the postmarks, looked with interest at the 
seal, and studied the handwriting. Her careful 
perusal of the outside of the letter revealed at a 
glance how few she got, and how such a compara- 
tively uninteresting event in most lives was regarded 
by her, 

“This letter will keep,” she said to herself, slipping 
it into her pocket. “I will hear what father has to 
tell me first. It is a great treat to have an unopened 
letter to look forward to. I wonder where this is from. 
Who can want to write to me from Australia? If 
Philip were alive Here she paused and sighed. 
“Tn the first place, I heard of his death three years 
ago; in the second, being alive, why should he 
write? It is ten years since we met.” 

Her face, which was a very bright and practical 
one, notwithstanding those few hard lines, looked 
pensive for a moment. Then its habitual expression 
of cheerfulness returned to it, and when she entered 
the house Frances Kane looked as practical and 
business-like a woman as could be found anywhere 
in the whole of the large parish in the north of 
England where she and her father lived. 

Squire Kane, as he was called, came of an old 
family; and in the days before Frances was born he 
Now, however, nearly all 
his lands were mortgaged, and it was with difficulty 
that the long, low, old-fashioned house, and lovely 
garden which surrounded it, could be kept together. 
No chance at all would the squire have had of 
spending his last days in the house where he was 
born, and where many generations of ancestors had 
lived and died, but for Frances; she managed the 
house and the gardens, and the few fields which 
were not let to surrounding farmers. She managed 
Watkins, too, and the under-gardener, and the two 
house-servants ; and most of all, she managed Squire 
Kane, 





was supposed to be rich. 


He had been a hale and hearty man in his day, 
with a vigorous will of his own, and a marvellous 
and fatal facility for getting through money; but 
now he leant on Frances, was guided by her in all 
things, never took an opinion or spent a shilling 
without her advice; and yet all the time he thought 
himself to be the ruler, and the ruled. For 
Frances was very tactful, and if she governed with 


she 


a rod of iron she was clever enough to encase it well 
in silk, 

“T want you, Frances,” called a rather querulous 
old voice. The squire was ensconced in the sun- 
niest corner of the sunny old parlour; his feet were 
stretched out on a hassock, he wore a short cireular 
‘ape over his shoulders, and a black velvet skull-cap 
was pushed a little crooked over his high bald fore- 
head. He had aquiline features, an aristocratic 
mouth, and sunken but somewhat piercing eyes, 
As a rule his expression was sleepy, his whole atti- 
tude indolent ; but now he was alert, his deep-set 
eyes were wide open and very bright, and when his 
daughter came in, he held out a somewhat trembling 
hand, and drew her to his side. 

“Sit down, Frances—there, in the sun, it’s so 


chilly in the shade—don’t get into that corner 
behind me, my dear ; I want to look at you. Whiat 


do you think? I have got a letter, and news, 
great news! It is not often that news comes to the 
Firs in these days. What do you think, Frances ? 
3ut you will never guess. Ellen’s child is coming 
to live with us!” 

“What?” said Frances. “ What! Little Fluff 
we used to call her? I don’t understand you, father ; 
surely Ellen would never part with her child.” 

“No, my dear, that is true. Ellen and her child 
were bound up in each other, but she is dead—died 
three months ago in India. I have just received a 
letter from that good-for-nothing husband of hers, 
and the child is to leave school and come here. 
Major Danvers can’t have her in India, he says, 
and her mother’s wish was—her mother’s last wish— 
that she should make her home with us. She will 
be here within a week after the receipt of this 
letter, Frances. I call it great news: fancy a young 
thing about the house again !” 

Frances Kane had dark straight brows ; they were 
drawn together now with a slight expression of sur- 
prise and pain. 

“Tam not so old, father,’ 
you Tam quite young. I am only eight-and-twenty.” 

“My dear,” said the squire, “you were never 
young. You are a good woman, Frances, an ex- 
cellent, well-meaning woman, but you were never 
either child or girl. Now this little thing—how 
long is it since she and her mother were here, my 
love?” 

“It was just before cousin Ellen went to India,” 
responded Frances, again knitting her brows and 
casting back her memory. “‘ Yes, it was six years 
remember it, because we planted the new 


’ she said : “ compared to 


ago; I 


fn] 


asparagus bed that year.” 
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“Ay, ay; and a very productive bed it turned 
out,” responded the squire. “‘ Fluff was like a ball 
then, wasn’t she ?—all curly locks, and dimples, and 
round cheeks, and big blue eyes like saucers! The 
merriest little kitten—she plagued me, but I confess 
Ll liked her. How old would she be now, Frances ?” 

“ About seventeen,” replied Frances. “Almost a 
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father, that six years make a change. Ellen may 
not be quite so kittenish and frolicsome now.” 

“Ellen!” repeated the squire ; “I’m not going to 
call the child anything so formal. Fluff she always 
was and will be with me—a kittenish creature with a 
kittenish name; I used to tell her so, and I expect I 
shall again.” 
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“Once again she played with the envelope, and examined the writing.”—p. 6. 


grown-up girl ; dear, dear, how time does fly ! Well, 
father, Iam glad you are pleased. I will read the 
letter, if you will let me, by-and-bye, and we must 
consult as to what room to give the child. I hope 
she won’t find it very dull.” 

“Not she, my dear, not she. She was the giddiest 
mortal—always laughing, and singing, and skipping 
about in the sunshine. Dear heart! it will do me 
good to see anything so lively again.” 

“T am glad she is coming,” repeated Frances, 
rising to her feet. “ Although you must remember, 





“You forget that she has just lost her mother,” 
said Frances. ‘They loved each other dearly and 
you cannot expect her not to be changed. There is 
also another thing, father! I am sorry to have to 
mention it, but it is necessary. Does Major Danvers 
propose to give us an allowance for keeping his 
daughter here? Otherwise, it will be impossible 
for us to Javé her except on a brief visit.” 

The squire pulled himself with an effort out of 
his deep arm-chair. His face flushed, and his eyes 
looked angry. 
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“You are a good woman, Frances, but a bit hard,” 
he said. “You don’t suppose that a question of 
mere money would keep Ellen’s child away from the 
Firs? is sure of a welcome. 
No, there was nothing said about in this 
letter, but I have no doubt the money part is right 
Now I think I'll go out for a stroll. The 
sun is going off the south parlour, and whenever I 
get into the shade I feel chilly. If you’ll give me 
your arm, my dear, I'll take a stroll before dinner. 


While I am here she 
money 


enough, 


Dear, dear! it seems to me there isn’t half the heat 
Let’s get up to the 
South Walk, Frances, and pace up and down by the 
ribbon border—it’s fine and hot there—what I like. 
You don’t wear a hat, my dear ; quite right—let the 
stn warm you all it can.” 


in the sun there used to be. 


CHAPTER IL. 
* was quite late on 
that same afternoon 
before Frances found a 
leisure moment to read 
her own letter. It was 
not forgotten as it lay 
in her pocket, but she 
Was in no hurry to ascer- 
tain its contents. 

“ Until it is read, it is 
something to look for- 
ward to,” she said to her- 
self; “afterwards — oh! 
of course there can be 





nothing of special interest in it.” 

She sighed ; strong and special interests had never 
come in her way. 

The afternoon which followed the receipt of the 
two letters was a specially busy one. The squire 
never grew tired of discussing the news which his 
own Jetter had brought him. He had a thousand 
conjectures whieh must be dwelt upon and entered 
into; how and when had Ellen Danvers died, what 
would the child Ellen be like, which bedroom would 
suit her best, would she like the South Walk as 
much as the old squire did himself, would she ad- 
mire the ribbon border, would she appreciate the 
asparagus which she herself had seen planted ? 

The old man was quite garrulous and excited, and 
Frances was pleased to see him so interested in any- 
thine. When she had walked with him for nearly 
an hour she was obliged to devote some time to 
Watkins in the vegetable garden; then came dinner ; 
but after that meal there always was a lull in the 
day's occupation for Frances, for the squire went to 
sleep over his pipe, and never cared to be aroused or 
spoken to until his strong coffee was brought to him 
at nine o'clock. 

On this particular evening, Frances felt her heart 
beat with a pleased and quickened movement. She 
had her unopened letter to read. She would go to 


the rose arbour, and have a quiet time there while 


her father slept. She was very fond of Keats, and 
she took a volume of his poems under her arm, for 
of course the letter would not occupy her many 
moments, 
of the whole garden, and Frances made a graceful 
picture in her soft light grey dress, as she stepped 
into it. 
laid her copy of Keats on the rustic table, spread 
the bright shawl on her lap, and took the foreign 
letter out of her pocket. 

“Tt is sure to be nothing in the least interesting,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘Still there is some excitement 
about it till it is opened.” 
moved to the.door of the arbour. 

Once again she played with the envelope, and ex- 
amined the writing. Then drew a_ closely 
written sheet out of its enclosure, spread it open on 
her lap, and began to read. 

As she did so, swiftly and silently there rose into 
her cheeks a beautiful bloom. Her eyelids quivered, 
her hand shook ; the bloom was succeeded by a pal- 
lor. With feverish haste her quick eyes flew over 
the paper. She turned the page and gasped slightly 
for breath. She raised her head, and her big, dark 
eyes were full of tears, and a radiant, tender smile 
parted her lips. 

“Thank God!” she said ; “oh, this is wonderful! 
Oh, thank God !” 
ain she read the letter, twice, three times, 
four times. Then she folded it up, raised it to her 
lips, and kissed it. This time she did not return it 
to her pocket, but opening her dress, slipped it in- 
side, so that it lay ag 

“Miss Frances ;” old Watkins was seen hobbling 
down the path. “ You hasn’t said what’s to be done 
with the bees. They are sure to swarm to-morrow, 
and—and—why, miss, 1 seem to have startled you 


The rose arbour commanded a full view 


She sat down in one of the wicker chairs, 


And as she spoke she 


she 


Once a 


OF; 
be) 


ainst her heart. 


like——_” 

“Oh, not at all, Watkins; I will come with you 
now, and we will make some arrangement about the 
bees.” 

Frances came out of the arbour. The 
light was still in her eyes, a soft colour mantled 
her cheeks, and she smiled like summer itself on the 


radiant 


old man. 

He looked at her with puzzled, dull wonder and 
admiration. 

“What’s come to Miss Frances?” he said to him- 
self. “She looks rare and handsome, and she’s none 
sO old.” 

The question of the bees was attended to, and 
then Frances paced about in the mellow June twi- 
light until it was time for her father to have his 
coffee. She came in then, sat down rather in the 
shadow, and spoke abruptly. Her heart was beat- 
ing with great bounds, and her voice sounded almost 
cold in her effort to steady it. 

“Father! I, too, have had a letter to-day.” 

“ Ay, ay, my love. I saw that the carrier brought 


two. Was it of any importance? If not, we 
might go on with our ‘History of Greece.’ I was 
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interested in where we left off, last night. You might 
read to me for an hour before I go to bed, Frances ; 
unless, indeed, you have anything more to say about 
Fluff, dear little soul! Do you know it occurred 
to me that we ought to get fresh curtains and knick- 
knacks for her room? It ought to look nice for 
her, dear, bright little thing!” 

“So it shall, father.” 
impatience in Frances’s tone. “ We will talk of 
Flutf presently. 
was of iniportance. 
Arnold ?” 

“ Armold— Arnold ? 


was here once, wasn’t he? 


There was no shade of 


But it so happens that my letter 
Father, you remember Philip 


Dimly, my dear, dimly. He 
[ rather fancy that I 
What about him, Frances!” 
Frances placed her hand to her fast-beating heart. 
Strange-——her father remembered dimly the man 
whom she had thought of, and dreamt of, and 


heard of his death. 


secretly mourned for for ten long years, 

in Philip Arnold is not dead,” she said, still trying 
to steady her voice. “It was a mistake, a false 
rumour, He has explained it—my letter was from 
him.” 

“Really, my love? Don’t you think there is a 
slight draught coming from behind that curtain ? 
[I am so sensitive to draughts, particularly after 
hot days. Oblige me, Frances my dear, by drawing 
that curtain a little more to the right. Ah, that is 
better. So Arnold is alive. To tell the truth, I 
don’t remember him very vividly, but of course I’m 
pleased to hear that he is not cut off in his youth. 
A tall, good-looking fellow, wasn’t he? Well, well, 
this matter scarcely concerns us. How about the 
dimity in the room which will be Fluff's? > My dear 
Frances, what is the matter? I must ask you not 
to fidget so.” 

Frances sprang suddenly to her feet. 

¥ Iam going to 
All these 
quiet years, all the time which has gone by and 


Father, you must listen to me. 
say something which will startle you. 


left only a dim memory of a certain man, to you, 
have been spent by me smothering down regrets, 
stifling my youth, crushing what would have made 
for Philip Arnold has not 
been remembered at all dimly by me, father, and 
when I heard of his death I lived through some- 
thing which seemed to break the spring of energy 


me joyous and womanly 


and hope in me. I did not show it, and you never 
guessed, only you told me to-day that I had never 
been young, that [had never been either child or 
girl = Well, all that is over now, thank God! hope 
has come back to me, and [ have got my lost youth 
again. You will have two young creatures about 
the house, father, and won’t you like it?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the squire. He looked up 
at his daughter in some alarm; her words puzzled 
him ; he was suddenly impressed too by the bright- 
ness in her eyes, and the lovely colouring on her 
cheeks. 

“What is all this excitement, Frances?” he said. 
“Speak out; I never understand riddles.” 


Frances sat down as abruptly as she had risen. 

“The little excitement was a prelude to my 
letter, dear father,” she said. ‘“ Philip is alive, and 
is coming to England immediately. Ten years ago 
he saw something in me—I was only eighteen then 
—he saw something which gave him pleasure, and— 
and—more. He says he gave me‘his heart ten years 
ago, and now he is coming to England to know if I 
That is the news 
which my letter contains, father. You see, after all, 
my letter is important—as important as yours.” 
The expression of 


will accept himt as my husband. 


“ Bless me!” said the squire. 
his face was not particularly gratified ; his voice was 
“A proposal of marriage to you, 
Bless me !——why, I can scarcely remember 
the fellow. He was here for a month, wasn’t he ? 
It was the summer before your mother died. I think 
it is rather inconsiderate of you to tell me news of 
I don't 
sleep over-well, and it is bad to lie down with a 


not too cordial. 
Frances ? 


this sort just before | go to bed, my dear. 


worry on your pillow. 
answer the letter for you, Frances, but I'll do no- 
thing of the kind, I can tell you. If you encouraged 
the young man long ago, you must get out of it as 


I suppose you want me to 


best you can, now.” 

“Out of it, father? Oh, don’t you understand ?” 

“Then you mean to tell me you care for him? 
You want to marry a fellow you haven’t seen for 
ten years! And pray what am I to do if you go 
away and leave me?” 

“Something must be managed,” said Frances. 

She rose again. Her eyes no longer glowed hap- 
pily; her lips so sweet five minutes ago had taken 
an almost bitter curve. 

“We will talk this over quietly in the morning, 
dear father,’ she said. “I will never neglect you, 
never cast you aside ; but a joy like this cannot be 
put out of a life. That is, it cannot be lightly put 
away. I have always endeavoured to do my duty— 
God will help me to do it still. Now, shall I ring 


” 


for prayers ? 


CHAPTER IIL 





WIZHEN Frances got to her room she took 
Fi out pen and ink, and without a 
7 moment’s hesitation wrote an answer 
BA to her letter. 

“My Dear Puiiip,—I have not 
forgotten you—I remember the old times, and all 
the things to which you alluded in your letter. I 
thought you were dead, and for the last three or four 
years always remembered you as one who had quite 
done with this world. Your letter startled me to-day, 
but your hope about me has been abundantly fulfilled, 
for I have never for a moment forgotten you. Philip, 
you have said very good words to me in your letter, 
and whatever happens, and however matters may be 
arranged, between us in the future, I shail always 
treasure the words, and bless you for comforting my 
heart with them. But, Philip, ten years is a long 


Pe oe 


emery, 
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time—in ten years we none of us stay still, and in 
ten years some of us grow older than others. I think 
I am one of those who grow old fast, and nothing 
would induce me to engage myself to you, or even to 
tell you that I care for you, until after we have met 
again. When you reach England—I will send this 
letter to the address you give me in London—come 
down here. My dear and sweet mother is dead, but 
I daresay my father will find you a room at the Firs, 
and if not, there are good lodgings to be had at the 
White Hart in the village. If you are of the same 
mind when you reach England as you were when 
you wrote this letter, come down to the old place, 
and let us renew our acquaintance. If, after seeing 
me, you find [am not the Frances you had in your 
heart all these years, you have only to go away with- 
out speaking, and I shall understand. In any case, 
thank you for the letter, and believe me, yours 
faithfully, “FRANCES KANE.” 

This letter was quickly written, as _ speedily 
directed and stamped, and, wrapping her red shawl 
over head, Frances herself went out in the 
silent night, walked half a mile to the nearest 
pillar-box, kissed the letter passionately before she 
dropped it through the slit, and then returned home, 
with the stars shining over her and a wonderful 
new peace in her heart. Her father’s unsympathetic 
words were forgotten, and she lived over and over 
again on what her hungry heart had craved for all 
these years. 

The next morning she was up early; for the post 
of housekeeper, head-gardener, general accountant, 
factotum, amanuensis, reader, ete., ete, to John 
Kane, Esq., of the Firs, was not a_ particularly 
light post, and required undivided attention, strong 
brains, and willing feet, from early morning to late 
night every day of the week. Frances was by 
no means a grumbling woman, and if she did not 
go through her allotted tasks with the greatest 


her 


possible cheerfulness and spirit, she performed 
them ungrudgingly, and in a sensible matter-of-fact 
style. 

On this particular morning, however, the joy of 
last night was still in her face; as she followed 
Watkins about, her merry laugh rang in the air ; 
work was done in half the usual time, and never 
done better, and after breakfast she was at leisure 
to sit with her father and read to him as long as he 
desired it. 

“ Well, Frances,” he said, in conclusion, after the 
reader’s quiet voice had gone on for over an hour 
and a half, “you have settled that little affair of 
last night, I presume, satisfactorily. IT have thought 
the whole matter over carefully, my love, and I 
have really come to the conclusion that I cannot 
You see you are, so to speak, necessary 
I thought I would mention this to you 
now, because in case you have not yet written to 
that young Arnold it will simplify matters for you. 
I should recommend you not to enter on the question 


spare you. 
to me, dear. 


of your own feelings at all, but state the fact simply 
—‘My father cannot spare me.,’” 

“T wrote to Philip last night,” said Frances. “J 
have neither refused him nor accepted him. I have 
asked him on a visit here ; can we put him up at 
the Firs?” 

“Certainly, my love: that is a good plan. It 
will amuse me to have a man abont the house again, 
and travellers are generally entertaining. I can 
also intimate to him, perhaps with more propriety 
than you can, how impossible it would be for me to 
spare you. On the whole, my dear, I think you 
have acted with discernment. You don’t age well, 
Frances, and doubtless Arnold will placidly acquiesce 
in my decision. By all means have him here.” 

“Only I think it right to mention to you, father ;” 
here Frances stood up and laid her long, slender 
white hand with a certain nervous yet imperative 
gesture on the table. “I think it right to mention 
that if after seeing me Philip still wishes to make 
me his wife, I shall accept him.” 

“My dear!” Kane started. Then a 
satisfied smile played over his face. “ You say this 
But we really need 
not discuss this: theme ; it positively wearies me. 
Have you yet made up your mind, Frances, what 
room Ellen’s dear child is to occupy ?” 


Squire 
1 


as a sort of bravado, my dear. 


CHAPTER IV. 

me HE day on which Ellen Danvers arrived 
at the Firs was long remembered, all 
over the place, as the hottest which 
had been known in that part of the 
country for many a long year. It was 
the first week of July, and the sun blazed fiercely 
and relentlessly—not the faintest little zephyr of a 
breeze stirred the air—in the middle of the day, the 





_birds altogether ceased singing, and the Firs, lying 


in its sheltered valley, was hushed into a hot, slumber- 
ous quiet, during which not a sound of any sort 
was audible. 

Even the squire preferred a chair in the south 
parlour, which was never a cool room, and into 
which the sun poured, to venturing abroad ; even 
he shuddered at the thought of the south walk to- 
day. He was not particularly hot—he was too old 
for that—but the great heat made him feel languid, 
and presently he closed his eyes and fell into a 
doze. 

Frances, who in the whole course of her busy 
life never found a moment for occasional dozes, 
peeped into the room, smiled with satisfaction when 
she saw him, tripped lightly across the floor to 
steal a pillow comfortably under his white head, 
arranged the window curtains so as to shade his 
eyes, and then ran up-stairs with that swift and 
wonderfully light movement which was habitual to 
She had a great deal to do, and she was not a 
person who was ever much affected by the rise or 
fall of the temperature. First of all, she paid a visit 


her. 
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to a charming little room over 
the porch. It had lattice win- 
dows, which opened like doors, 
and all round the sill, and up the 
sides, and over the top of the 
window, monthly roses and jas- 
mine, wisteria and magnolia, 
climbed. A thrush had built 
its nest in the honeysuckle over 
the porch window, and there was 
a faint sweet twittering sound 
heard there now, mingled with 
the perfume of the roses and 
jasmine. The room inside was 
all white, but daintily relieved 
here and there with touches of 
pale blue, in the shape of bows 
and drapery. The room was 
small, but the whole effect was 
light, cool, pure. The pretty 
bed looked like a nest, and the room, with 
its quaint and lovely window, somewhat 
resembled a bower. 

Frances looked round it with pride, gave 
one or two finishing touches to the flowers 
which stood in pale-blue vases on the 
dressing-table, then turned away with a 
smile on her lips. There was another 
room just beyond, known in the house as the guest- 
chamber proper. It was much more stately and cold, 
and was furnished with very old dark mahogany ; 
but it, too, had a lovely view over the peaceful 
homestead, and Frances’s eyes brightened as she 
reflected how she and Ellen would transform the 
room with heaps of flowers, and make it gay and 
lovely for a much-honoured guest. 

She looked at her watch, uttered a hurried ex- 
clamation, fled to her own rather insignificant little 
apartment, and five minutes later ran down-stairs, 
looking very fresh, and girlish, and pretty, in a white 
summer dress. She took an umbrella from the 
stand in the hall, opened it to protect her head, 
and walked fast up the winding avenue towards 
the Lodge gates. 

“T hear some wheels, Miss Frances,” said Watkins’ 
old wife, hobbling out of the house. “ Eh, but it is 
a hot day ; we'll have thunder afore night, I guess. 
Eh, Miss Frances, but you do look well, surely.” 

“T feel it,” said Frances, with a very bright smile. 
“Ah, there’s my little cousin—poor child! how 
hot she must be.—Well, Fluff, so here you are, 
back: with your old Fanny again!” 

There was a cry—half of rapture, half of pain— 
from a very small person in the lumbering old trap. 
The horse was drawn up with a jerk, and a girl, 
with very little of the woman about her, for she was 
still all curls, and eurves, and childlike roundness, 
sprang lightly out of the trap, and put her arms 
round Frances’s neck. 

“Oh, Fan, | am glad to see you again! Here I 
am back just the same as ever; I haven’t grown a 
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““* Let me hold your hand for an instant.’’—p. 11. 


bit, and I’m as much a child as ever. How is your 
father? I was always so fond of him. Is he as 
faddy as of old ?—That’s right ; my mission in life is 
to knock fads out of people. Frances, dear, why do 
you look at me in that perplexed way? Oh, I sup- 
pose because I’m in white. But I couldn’t wear 
black on a day like this, as it wouldn’t make mother 
any happier to know that every breath I drew was a 
torture. There, we won't talk of it. I have a black 
sash in my pocket ; it’s all crumpled, but [Il tie it 
on, if you'll help me. Frances dear, you never did 
think, did you, that trouble would come to me? but 
it did. Faney Fluff and trouble spoken of in the 
same breath ; it’s like putting a weight of care on a 
butterfly ; it isn’t fair—you don’t think it fair, do 
you, Fan?” 

The blue eyes were full of tears, the rosy baby lips 
pouted sorrowfully. 

“We won't talk of it now, at any rate, darling,” 
said Frances, stooping and kissing the little creature 
with much affection. 

Ellen brightened instantly. 

“ Of course we won't, It’s delicious coming here ; 
how wise it was of mother to send me! I shall love 


being with you more than anything. Whliy, Frances, 
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you don’t look a day older than when I saw you 
last.” 

“My father says,” returned Frances, “ that I age 
very quickly.” 

“But you don’t, and I'll tell him so. 
not going to say those rude, unpleasant things when 
I’m by. How old are you, Fan;*really ? I forget.” 

“T am twenty-eight, dear.” 

“Are you?” 

Fluft’s blue eyes opened very wide. 

“You don't look old, at any rate,” she said 
presently. “And I should judge from your face 
you didn’t feel it.” 

The ancient cab, which contained Ellen’s boxes 
and numerous small possessions, trundled slowly 
down the avenue; the girls followed it arm-in-arm. 
They made a pretty picture—both faces were bright, 
both pairs of eyes sparkled, their white dresses 
touched, and the dark, earnest, and sweet eyes of 
the one were many times turned with unfeigned 
admiration to the bewitchingly round and baby face 
of the other. 

“She has the innocent eyes of a child of two,” 
thought * Poor little Fluff! And yet 
sorrow has touched even her.” 

Then her pleasant thoughts vanished, and she 
uttered an annoyed exclamation. 

“What does Mr. Spens want? Why should he 
trouble my father to-day of all days?” 
“What is the matter, Frances ?” 

“That man in the gig,” said Frances, 


Oh, no, he’s 


Frances. 


“ Do vou 
see him? Whenever he comes, there is worry ; it is 
unlucky his appearing just when you come to us, 
Bhatt. 
Let us come into the house.” 

At dinner that day Frances incidentally asked her 
father what Mr. Spens wanted. 

“ All the accounts are perfectly straight,” she said. 
“What did he come about ? and he stayed for some 


But never mind; why should I worry you? 


time.” 

The slow blood rose into the old squire’s face. 

“ Business,” he said ; “a little private matter for 
my own ear: I like Spens ; he is a capital fellow, a 
thorough man of business, with no humbug about 
him. 
our selling the fruit, and he thinks we ought to 
He says we have 


By the way, Frances, he does not approve of 


make more of the ribbon border. 
only got the common yellow calceolarias—he does not 
see a single one of the choicer kinds.” 

* Indeed |” 


little icy tone coming into her voice. 


said Frances. She could not help a 
“Fluff, won't 
yeu have some cream with your strawberries ?—I 
did not know, father, that Mr. Spens had anything 
to say of our garden.” 

“Only an opinion, my dear, and kindly meant.— 
Now, Fluff” (the squire turned indulgently to his 


‘do you think Frances ought to take 


little favourite), 
unjust prejudices ?” 

“But she doesn’t,” said Fluff. “She judges by 
instinet, and so do I. Instinet told her to dislike 
Mr, Spens’s back as he sat in his gig, and so do I 








dislike it. I hate those round fat backs and short 
necks like his, and [ hate of all things that little 
self-satisfied air.” 

“Oh, you may hate in that kind of way if you 
like,” said the “Hatred from a iittle 
midget like you is very different from Frances’s 


squire. 


sober prejudice. Besides, she knows Mr. Spens ; 
he has been our excellent man of business for years, 
sut come, Fluff, [am not going to talk over weighty 
matters with you. Have you brought your guitar? 


If so, we'll go into the south parlour and have 


some music.” 


CHAPTER V. 
tf Or two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, 
|  eight-—good!—nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, 


fourteen — excellent! 





Oh, how out of breath 
I am, and how hot it 
is! Is that you, Frances? See, 
I’ve been skipping just before 
the south parlour window to 
amuse the squire for the last 
hour. He has gone to sleep now, so 
I can stop. Where are you going ? 

How nice you look! Grey suits you. 

Oh, what 

You have retrimmed 
But it does look well. 


Frances, extravagance ! 
that pretty 
shady hat! Now where are 
you off to?” 

“T thought I would walk up the road a little 
way,” said Frances. Her manner was not quite so 
calm and assured as usual, ‘‘ Our old friend Philip 
Arnold is coming to-night, you know, and 1 thought 
I would like to meet him.” 

“May IT come with you? 
but what matter? He’s the man 
the fuss is made, isn’t he?” 


I know I’m in a mess, 
about whom all 


Frances blushed. 

“What do you mean, dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, don’t IT know? I heard you giving directions 
about his room, and didn’t I see you walking round 
and round the garden for nearly two hours to-day 
choosing all the sweetest things—moss-roses, and 
sweetbriar, and sprays of clematis? Of course there’s 
a fuss made about him, though nothing is said. I 
shall tind him—— There, I’m not 
going to say it—I would not vex you for worlc-, 
Fan 

Frances smiled. 

““T must start now, dear,” she said, “or he will 
have reached the house before I leave it. Do you 
want to come with me, Fluff? You may if you 
like.” 

“No, I won’t. I’m ever so tired, and people who 
are fussed about are dreadfully uninteresting. Do 
start for vour walk, Frances, or you won't be in time 


know what I 


dear.” 


to welcome your hero,” 
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Frances started off at once. She was amused at 
Fluff's words. ‘It is impossible for the little 
creature to guess anything,” she said to herself ; 
“that would never do. Philip should be quite 
unbiassed. It would be most unfair for him to 
come here as anything but a perfectly free man. 
Ten years ago he said he loved me, but am I the 
same Frances? Iam older; father says I am old 
for twenty-eight—then I was eighteen. Eighteen is 
a beautiful age—a careless and yet a grave age. 
Girls are so full of desires then, life stretches before 
them like a brilliant line of light. Everything is 
possible ; they are not really at the top of. the hill, 
and they feel so fresh and buoyant that it is a plea- 
sure to climb. There is a feeling of morning in the 
air. At eighteen it is a good thing to be alive. 
Now, at cight-and-twenty, one has learned to take 
life hard ; a girl is old then, and yet not old enough. 
She is apt to be over-worried ; I used to be, but not 
since his letter came, and to-night I think I am back 
at eighteen. I hope he wont find me much altered. 
I hope this dress suits me. It would be awful now, 
when the cup is almost at my lips, if anything dashed 
it away ; but, no! God has been very good to me, 
and I will have faith in Him.” 

All this time Frances was walking uphill. She had 
now reached the summit of a long incline, and, 
looking ahead of her, saw a dusty traveller walking 
quickly with the free-and-easy stride of a man who 
is accustomed to all kinds of athletic exercises. 

“That is Philip,” said Frances. Her heart beat 
alinost to suffocation ; she stood still for a moment, 
then walked on again more slowly, for her joy made 
her timid, 

The stranger came on. As he approached he took 
off his hat, revealing a very tanned face and light 
short hair; his well-opened eyes were blue; he had a 
rather drooping moustache, otherwise his face was 
clean shaven. If ten years make a difference in a 
woman, they often effect a greater change in a man. 
When Arnold last saw Frances he was twenty-two ; 
he was very slight then, his moustache was little 
more than visible, and his complexion was too fair. 
Now he was bronzed and broadened. When he came 
up to Frances and took her hand, she knew that not 
only she herself, but all her little world, would 
acknowledge her lover to be a very handsome man. 

“Is that really you, Frances?” he began. 

His voice was thoroughly manly, and gave the 
girl who had longed for him for ten years an addi- 
tional thrill of satisfaction. 

“Ts that really you? Let me hold your hand for 
an instant ; Frances, you are changed.” 

“Older, you mean, Philip.” 

She was blushing and trembling—she could not 
hide this first emotion. 

He looked very steadily into her face, then gently 
withdrew his hand. 

* Ave has nothing to do with it,” he said. “You 
are changed, and yet there is some of the old Frances 
left. In the old days you had a petulant tone when 
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people said things which did not quite suit you ; I 
hope—I trust—it has not gone. I am not perfect, 
and I don’t like perfection. Yes, I see it is still 
there. Frances, it is good to come back to the old 
country, and to you.” 

“You got my letter, Philip?” 

“Of course; I answered it. Were you not ex- 
pecting me this evening ?” 

“Yes ; I came out here on purpose to meet you. 
What I should have said, Philip, was to ask you 
if you agreed to my proposal.” 

“ And what was that?” 

“That we should renew our acquaintance, but, 
for the present, both be free.” 

Arnold stopped in his walk, and again looked 
earnestly at the slight girl by his side. Her whole 
face was eloquent—her eyes were bright with sup- 
pressed feeling, but her words were measured and 
cold. Arnold was not a bad reader of character. 
Inwardly, he smiled. ‘‘ Frances was a pretty girl,” 
he said to himself; “but I never imagined she would 
grow into such a beautiful woman.” 

Aloud, he made a quiet reply— 

“We will discuss this matter to-morrow, Frances. 
Now tell me about your father. I was greatly 
distressed to see by your letter that your mother 
is dead.” 

“She died eight years ago, Philip. I am ac- 
customed to the world without her now ; at first 
it was a terrible place to me. Here we are, in the 
old avenue again. Do you remember it? Let us 
get under the shade of the elms.—Oh, Fluff, you 
quite startled me !” 

Fluff, all in white—she was never seen in any 
other dress, unless an occasional black ribbon was 
introduced for the sake of propriety—came panting 
up the avenue. Her face was flushed, her lips 
parted, her words came out fast and eagerly— 

“ Quick, Frances ! quick! The squire is ill! I 
tried to awake him, and I couldn’t. Oh, he looks 
so dreadful !” 

“Take care of Philip, and I will go to him,” said 
Frances. “ Don’t be frightened, Fluff; my father 
often sleeps heavily.—Philip, let me introduce my 
little cousin, Ellen Danvers.—-Now, Nelly, be on 
your best behaviour, for Philip is an old friend, and 
a person of importance.” 

“But we had better come back to the house with 
you, Frances,” said Arnold. ‘‘ Your father may be 
really ill. Miss—Miss Danvers seems alarmed.” 

‘But I am not,” said Frances, smiling first at 
Philip and then at her little cousin. “ Fluff—we 
call this child Fluff as a pet name—does not know 
my father as I do. He often sleeps heavily, and 
when he does his face gets red, and he looks 
strange. I know what to do with him. Please 
don't come in, either of you, for half an hour. 
Supper will be ready then.” 

She turned away, walking rapidly, and a bend 
in the avenue soon hid her from view. 

Little Ellen had not yet quite recovered her 
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breath. She stood holding her hand to her side, 
and slightly panting. 
“You seem frightened,” said Arnold kindly. 
“Tt is not that,” she replied. 
quicker, almost in gasps, 


Her breath came 
Suddenly she burst into 
tears. 

“Tt’s all so dreadful,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” said Arnold. 

To his knowledge he had never seen a girl ery in 
his life. He had come across very few girls while in 
Australia, One or two women he had met, but they 
were not particularly worthy specimens of their sex ; 
he had not admired them, and had long ago come to 
the conclusion that the only perfect, sweet, and fair 
girl in existence was Frances Kane. When he saw 
Fluff’s tears he discovered that he was mistaken— 
other women were sweet and gracious, other girls 
were lovable. 

“Do tell me what is the matter,” he said, in a 
tone of deep sympathy; for these fast-flowing tears 
alarmed’ him. 

“T’m not fit for trouble,” said Fluff. “ I’m afraid 
of trouble, that’s it. I'm really like the buttertlies— 
I die if there’s a cloud. It is not long since I lost 
my mother, and I know the squire 
is much more ill than Frances thinks. Oh, I know 
it, What shall I do if the squire really gets very 
ill—if he—he dies? Oh, I’m so awfully afraid of 
death.” 

Her cheeks paled visibly, her large, wide-open 
blue eyes dilated; she was acting no part—her terror 
and distress were real. A kind of instinct told 
Arnold what to say to her. 

“You are standing under these great shady trees,” 
“Come out into the sunshine. You are 
young and apprehensive. Frances is much more 
likely to know the truth about Squire Kane than 
you are. She is not alarmed; you must not be, 
unless there is really cause. Now is not this better ? 
What a lovely rose! Do you know, I have not seen 
this old-fashioned kind of cabbage-rose for over ten 


now, how 





he said. 


years !” 

“Then I will pick one for you,” said Flutf. She 
took out a scrap of cambric, dried her eyes like 
magic, and began to flit about the garden, humming 
a light air under her breath. Her dress was of an 
old-fashioned sort of book-muslin—it was made full 
and billowy ; her figure was round and yet lithe, 
her hair was a mass of frizzy soft rings, and when 
the dimples played in her cheeks, and the laughter 
came back to her intensely blue eyes, Arnold could 
not help saying—and there was admiration in his 
voice and gaze 

“What fairy godmother named you so appro- 
priately ?” 

“What do you mean? 

“Frances called you Fluff; 
be as admirably appropriate.” 

While he spoke Fluff was handing him a rose. 
He took it and placed it in his button-hole. He was 
not very skilful in arranging it, and she stood on 


My name is Ellen.” 
Thistledown would 


tiptoe to help him. Just then Frances came out of 
the house ; the sun was shining full on the pair ; 
Fluff was laughing, Arnold was making a compli- 
mentary speech. Frances did not know why a 
shadow seemed to fall between her and the sunshine 
which surrounded them. She walked slowly across 
the grass to meet them. Her light dress was a 
little long, and it trailed after her. She had put a 
bunch of Scotch roses into her belt. Her step grew 
slower and heavier as she walked across the smoothly 
kept lawn, but her voice was just as calm and clear 
as usual as she said gently — 

“Supper is quite ready. You must be so tired 
and hungry, Philip.” 

“Not at all,” he said, leaving Fluff and coming 
up to her side. “This garden rests me. To be 
back here again is perfectly delightful. To ap- 
preciate an English garden and English life, and— 
and English ladies ;” here his eyes fell for a brief 
moment on Fluff, “one must have lived for ten 
years in the backwoods of Australia. How is your 
father, Frances? I trust Miss Danvers had no real 
cause for alarm ?” 

“Oh, no; Ellen is a fanciful little creature. He 
did sleep rather heavily. I think it was the heat; 
but he is all right now, and waiting to welcome you 
in the supper-room. Won't you let me show you 
the way to your room? You would like to wash 
your hands before eating.” 

Frances and Arnold walked slowly in the direction 
of the house. Fluff had left them; she was en- 
gaged in an eager game of play with an overgrown 
and unwieldy pup, and a Persian kitten. Arnold 
had observed with some surprise that she had for- 
gotten even to inquire for Mr. Kane. 

CHAPTER VI. 
\v.N the morning after Arnold’s arrival the 
/ squire called his daughter into the 






south parlour, 

“My love,” he said, “I want a word 
with you.” 

Asarule Frances was very willing to have words 
with her father : she was always patient and gentle 
and sweet with him, but she would have been more 
than human if she had not cast some wistful glances 
into the garden where Philip was waiting for her. 
He and she also had something to talk about that 
morning, and why did Fluff go out, and play those 
bewitching airs softly to herself on the guitar? And 
why did she sing in that wild-bird voice of hers? 
and why did Philip pause now and then in his walk, 
as though he was listening ?—which indeed he was, 
for it would be diffieult for anyone to shut their 
ears to such light and harmonious sounds, Frances 
hated herself for feeling jealous: no, of course she 
was not jealous ; she could not stoop to anything 
so mean. Poor darling little Fluff! and Philip her 
true lover, Who had remained constant to her for ten 
long years. 
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With a smile on her lips, and the old look of 
patience in her steady eyes, she turned her back to 
the window and prepared to listen to what the squire 
had to say. 

“The faet is, Frances 
my dear, sit down ; I hate to have people standing, it 
fidgets me so. Oh! you want to be out with that 
young man ; well, Fluff will amuse him—dear little 
thing, Fluff—most entertaining. Has a way of sooth- 


*he began. “Sit down, 





ing a man’s nerves, which few women possess, You 
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are coming to. Soon there’ll be no distinctions 
between man and man anywhere, when a beggarly 
country lawyer dares to write to a gentleman like 
myself in that strain. But read the letter, Frances ; 
you'll have to see Spens this afternoon. J’m not 
equal to it.” 

“Let me see what Mr, Spens says,” answered 
Frances. 

She took the lawyer’s letter from the squire’s 
shaking old fingers, and opened it. Then her face 





“Fluff fingered her guitar lovingly.”—p. 10. 


my dear, have often a most irritating way with you : 
not that I complain—we all have our faults. You 
inherit this intense over-wrought sort of manner 
from your mother, Frances.” 

Frances, who was standing absolutely quiet and 
still again, smiled slightly. 

“You had something to talk to me about,” she 
said, in her gentlest of voice. 

“To be sure I had. TI can tell you I have my 
worries—wonder I’m alive, and since your mother 
died never a bit of sympathy do I get from mortal. 
There, read that letter from Spens, and see what you 
make of it. Impudent, uncalled-for? I should 
think so, but I really do wonder what these lawyers 


became very pale, and as her eyes glanced rapidly 
over the contents, she could not help uttering a 
stifled exclamation. 

“Yes, no wonder you’re in a rage,” said the 
squire. ‘The impudence of that letter beats every- 
thing. 

“ But what does Mr. Spens mean ?” said Frances, 
“He says here—unless you can pay the £6,000 
owing within three months, his client has given him 
instructions to sell the Firs. What does he mean, 
father? I never knew that we owed a penny. Oh, 
this is awful!” 

* And how do you suppose we have lived ?” said 
the squire, who was feeling all that undue sense of 


” 
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* How 
How has the 


irritation which guilty people know so well. 
have we had our bread and butter ? 
house been kept up? How have the wages been 
met? I suppose you thought that that garden of 
yours—those vegetables and the fruit—have kept 
That’s all a knows. 
Besides, I’ve been unlucky—two speculations have 
failed—every penny I put in lost in them. Now 
what’s the matter, You very 


everything going? woman 


Frances ? have a 


unpleasant manner of staring.” 

“There was my mother’s money,” said Frances, 
who was struggling hard to keep herself calm. 
“That was always supposed to bring in something 
over £200 a 1 thought—I imagined—that 
with the help I was able to give from the garden 
and the poultry yard that we—we lived within our 
means.” 


year. 


Her lips trembled slightly as she spoke. Fluff 
was playing “Sweethearts” on her guitar, and 
Arnold was leaning with his arms folded against 
the trunk of a wide-spreading oak tree. Was he 
listening to Fluff, or waiting for Frances? She felt 
like a person struggling through a horrible night- 
mare, 

“T thought we lived within. our means,” she said 
faintly. 

“Just like you—women are always imagining 
things. We have no means to live on ; your mother’s 
money ‘has long vanished—it was lost in that silver 
mine in Peru. And the greater part of the £6,000 
lent by Spens has one way or another pretty nearly 
I’ve been a very unlucky 
man, Frances, and if your mother were here, she'd 
pity me. I’ve had no one to sympathise with me 
since her death.” 

“T do, father,” said his daughter. 

She went up and put her arms round his old neck. 

“It was ashoek, and I felt half stunned. But I 
fully sympathise.” 

“Not that I’m going to sell the Firs,” said the 
squire, not returning Frances’s embrace, but allowing 
her to take his limp hand within her own, “ No, no ; 


’ 


shared the same fate, 


I've no idea of that. Spens and his clients, whoever 
they are, must wait for the money, and that’s what 
you've got to see him about, Frances. Come now, 
you must make the best terms you ean with Spens— 
a woman can do what she likes with a man when 
she knows how to manage.” 

“But what am I to say, father?” 

“Say? Why, that’s your look-out. 
find 
Anything in the world you please, provided you give 


Never heard 
of a woman yet who couldn't words. Say ? 
him clearly to understand that come what may I 
will not sell the Firs.” 

Frances stood still for two whole minutes. During 
this time she was thinking deeply—so deeply that 
she forgot the man who was waiting outside—she 
forgot everything but the great and terrible fact that, 
notwithstanding all her eare and all her toil, beg- 
gary was staring them in the face. 

“T will see Mr. Spens,” she said at last, slowly ; 








“it is nut likely that I shall be able to do much. If 
you have mortgaged the Firs to these clients of Mr. 
Spens, they will most probably require to sell, in 
order to realise their money ; but I will see him, and 
let you know the result.” 

“You had better order the gig, then, and go now ; 
he is sure to be in at this hour. Oh, you want to 
talk to the man that you faney is in love with 
you ; but lovers can wait, and business can’t. Under- 
stand, clearly once for all, Frances, that if the Firs is 
sold, L die.” 

“Dear father,” said Frances—again she took his 
unwilling hand in hers—‘‘do you suppose I want 
the Firs to be sold? Don’t I love every stone of the 
old place, and every flower that grows here? — If 
words can save it, they won't be wanting on my part, 

jut you know better than I do that I am absolutely 
powerless in the matter.” 

She went out of the room, and the squire sat with 
the sun shining full on him, and grumbled. What 
was a blow to Frances, a blow which half stunned 
her in its suddenness and unexpectedness, had come 
gradually to the squire. For years past he knew 
that while his daughter was doing her utmost to 
make two ends meet—was toiling early and late to 
bring in a little money to help the slender household 
purse—she was only postponing an evil day which 
could never be averted. From the first, Squire Kane 
in his own small way had been a speculator—never 
at any time had he been a lucky one, and now he 
reaped the results, 

After a time he pottered to his feet, and strolled 
out into the garden. Frances was nowhere visible, 
but Arnold and Ellen were standing under a shady 
tree, holding an animated conversation together. 

“ Here comes the squire,” said Fluff, in a tone of 
delight. She flew to his side, put her hand through 
his arm, and looked coaxingly and lovingly into his 
face. 

“T’m so glad you are not asleep,” she said. “I 
don’t like you when you fall asleep and get so red in 
the face ; you frightened me last night—I was terri- 
fied—I cried. Didn't 1, Mr. Arnold 7” 

“Yes,” replied Arnold, “you seemed a good deal 
alarmed. Do you happen to know where your 
daughter is, Mr. Kane ?” 

a Yes > 
ness for me.-—Ah, yes, Fluff, you always were a sym- 
Here the squire patted the 
Philip 


she is going into Martinstown on busi- 


pathising litle woman.” 
dimpled hand ; he was not interested in 
Arnold's inquiries. 

“Tf Frances is going to Martinstown, perhaps she 
will let me aceompany her,” said Arnold. “I will 
go and look for her.” 

He did not wait for the squire’s mumbling reply, 
but started off quickly on his quest. 

“Franees does want the gift of sympathy,” said 
the squire, once more addressing himself with affee- 
tion to Ellen. “Do you know, Fluff, that [ am in 
considerable diffienlty ; in’ short, that 
through just now a terrible trouble—oh, nothing 


lL am going 
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that you can assist me in, dear. Still, one does want 
a little sympathy, and poor dear Frances, in that par- 
ticular, is sadly, painfully deficient.” 

“Are you really in great trouble ?” said Fluff. 

She raised her eyes with a look of alarm. 

“Oh, Lam dreadfully sorry! Shall I play for you, 
shall I sing something? Let me bring this arm-chair 
out here by this pear-tree ; Ill get my guitar ; Ill 
sing you anything you like-—‘ Robin Adair,’ or ‘Auld 
Robin Gray,’ or ‘A Man’s a Man;’ you know how 
very fond you are of Burns.” 

“You are a good little girl,” said the squire. 
“Place the arm-chair just at that angle, my love. 
Ah, that’s good! I get the full power of the sun 
here. Somehow it seems to me, Fluff, that the 
summers are not half as warm as they used to~ be. 
Now play ‘Bonnie Dundee ’—it will be a treat to 
hear you.” 

Fluff fingered her guitar lovingly. Then she 
looked up into the wizened discontented face of the 
old man opposite to her. 

“Play,” said the squire, “Why don't you 
begin ?” 

“Qaly that I’m thinking,” said the spoilt child, 
tapping her foot, petulantly. “Squire, I can’t help 
saying it—I don’t think you are quite fair to 
Frances,” 

“Eh, what 2?” said Squire Kane, in a voice of as 
tonishment. “ Highty-tighty, what next! Go on 
with your playing, miss.” 

“No, won't! It isn’t right of you to say she’s 
not sympathetic.” 

“Not right of me! What next, I wonder! Let 
me tell you, Fluff, that although you’re a charming 
little chit, you are a very saucy one.” 

“{ don't eare whether I’m sauey or not. You 
ought not to be unfair to Frances.” 

These rebellious speeches absolutely made the 
squire sit upright in his chair. 

“What do you know about it?” he queried, 

“ Because she és sympathetic ; she has the dear- 
est, tenderest, most unselfish heart in the world. 
Oh, she’s a darling! I love her.” 

“Go on with your playing, Fluff,” said the squire. 

Two bright spots of surprise and anger burnt on 
his cheeks, but there was also a reflective look on 
his face. 

Fluff's eyes blazed. Her fair cheeks crimsoned, 
and she tried to thunder out a spirited battle march 
on her poor little guitar. 

CHAPTER VII. 
\ MG RNOLD went quickly round to the back 
v9 of the house. Although he had been 


absent for ten years, he still remem- 






bered the ways of the old place, and 
knew where to find the almost empty 
stables, and the coach-houses which no longer held 
conveyances. 


“This place requires about £4,000 a year to keep 
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it up properly,” murmured Arnold to himself, “and 
from the look of things 1 should say these dear 
good folks had not as many hundreds. I wonder 
if Frances will have me—I wonder if * here he 





paused, 

His heart was full of Frances this morning, but it 
was also full of a strange kind of peace and thanks- 
giving. He was not greatly anxious: he had a 
curious sensation of being rested all over. The fact 
was, he had gone through the most hairbreadth 
escapes, the most thrilling adventures, during the 
last ten years. He had escaped alive, at the most 
fearful odds. He had known hunger and thirst ; he 
had been many, many times face to face with death. 
For more than half the time of his exile things had 
gone against him, and hard indeed had been his lot ; 
then the tide had slowly turned, and after five more 
years Philip Arnold had been able to return to his 
native land, and had felt that it was allowed to 
him to think with hope of the girl he had always 
loved, 

He was in the same house with Frances now. 
She had not yet promised to be his, but he did not 
feel anxious. The quiet of the English home, the 
sweet, old fashioned peace of the garden, the shade 
under the trees, the songs of the old-fashioned home 
birds the seent of the old-fashioned home flowers, 
aud the bright eyes and gentle voice of the prettiest 
little English girl he had ever seen, had a mesmeris- 
ing effect upon him. He wanted Frances ; Frances 
was his one and only love ; but he felt no particular 
desire to hurry on matters, or to force an answer 
from her until she was ready to give it. 

He strolled into the stable yard, where Pete, the 
under-gardener, message-boy, and general factotum, 
a person whom Watkins, the chief manager, much 
bullied, was harnessing a shaggy little pony to a 
very shaky-looking market cart. The cart wanted 
painting, the pony grooming, and the harness un- 
doubtedly much mending. 

“What are you doing, Pete?” said Arnold. 

“This yer is for Miss Frances,” drawled the lad, 
“She’s going into Martinstown, and I’m gwine with 
her to hold the pony.” 

“No, youre not,” said Arnold. “IT can perform 
that office. Go and tell her that I’m ready when 
she is.” 

Pete sauntered away, but before he reached the 
hack entrance to the house Frances came out. She 
walked slowly, and when she saw Philip her face 
did not lightup. He was startled, not at an obvions, 
but an indefinable change in her. He could not 
quite tell where it lay, only he suddenly knew that 
she was quite eight-and-twenty, that there were 
hard lines round the mouth which at eighteen had 
been very curved and beautiful. He wished she 
would wear the pretty hat she had on last night ; he 
did not think that the one she had on was_par- 
ticularly becoming. Still, she was his Frances, the 
girl whose face had always risen before him during 
the five years of horror through which he had lived, 
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‘**T wish this tea might last for ever.’’—p. 21. 


and during the five years of hope which had sue- 
ceeded them. 

He came forward and helped her to get into the 
little old-fashioned market cart. Then, as she 
gathered up the reins, and the pony was moving off, 
he prepared to vault into the vacant seat by her side. 
She laid her hand on it, however, and turned to him 
a very sad and entreating face. 

{think you had better not, Philip,” she said. 
“ Tt will be very hot in Martinstown to-day. I am 
obliged to go on a piece of business for my father. I 
am going to see Mr. Spens, our lawyer, and I may 
be with him for some time. It would be stupid for 
you to wait outside with the pony. Pete had better 
come with me. Go back to the shade of-the garden, 
Philip. I hear Fluff now playing her guitar.” 

“T am going with you,” said Arnold. “ Forgive 
I came 
here to be with you, and do you suppose I mind a 
little extra sunshine ?” 


“ 


me, Frances, but you are talking nonsense. 


Sut T am a rather dull companion to-day,” she 
said, still objecting. ‘I am very much obliged to 
you—you are very kind, but I really have nothing to 
talk about. 
father’s. It is very good of you, Philip, but T would 
really rather you did not come in to Martinstown,” 


Tam worried about a bit of business of 


“Tf that is so, of course it makes a difference,” 
said Arnold. He looked hurt. “I won’t bother 
you,” he said. “Come back quickly. I suppose 
we can have a talk after dinner ?” 

“Perhaps so; I can’t very 
worried about a piece of business of my father’s.’ 

“Pete, take your place behind your mistress,” 
said Arnold. - 

He raised his hat, and there was a flush on his 
face as Frances drove down the shady lane. 

“T have offended him,” she said to herself; “I 
suppose I meant to. I 
anything to say to him now, he can’t marry a 
beggar ; and besides, I must somehow or other sup- 
port my father. Yes, it’s at an end—the brightest 
of dreams. The cup was almost at my lips, and I 
did not think God would allow it to be dashed away 
so quickly. I 
Philip cease to care for me, but I think I am the 
most miserable woman in the world.” 

Frances never forgot that long, het drive into 
Martinstown. 
little before noon, and the heat was then so great 
that when she found herself in. his office she nearly 
fainted. 

“ You look really ill, Miss Kane,” said the man of 


much 


5) 


say. IT am 


don’t see how I can have 


must manage somehow to make 


She reached the lawyer’s house a 
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business, inwardly commenting under his breath on 
“Oh, you 
have come from your father; yes, I was afraid 
that letter would be a blow to him; still, I see 
no way out of it—I really don’t !” 


how very rapidly Frances was aging. 


“T have never liked you much, Mr. Spens,” said 
Frances Kane, 
afraid of you; but I will reverse all my former 
opinions—all—now, if you will only tell me the exact 
truth with regard to my father’s affairs.” 

The lawyer smiled and bowed. 

“Thank you for your candour,” he remarked. “In 
such a case as yours the plain truth is best, although 
it is hardly palatable. Your father is an absolutely 
ruined man. He cannot possibly repay the six 
thousand pounds which he has 
obtained the money from my client by mortgaging 
the Firs to him. 
tions are to sell, and realise what we can. The 
property has gone much to seed. I doubt if we 
shail get back what was borrowed ; at any rate, 
land, house, and furniture, all must go.” 

“Thank you—you have indeed spoken plainly,” 
said Frances. 


“T have mistrusted you, and been 


borrowed. He 


Now my client’s distinct instrue- 


“One question more: when must 
you sell?” 
this is 


“In three months from now. Let me see: 


July. The sale will take place early in October.” 
Frances had been sitting. She now rose to her 
feet. 


“And there is really no way out of it?” she said, 
lingering for a moment. 

“None; unless your father can refund the six 
thousand pounds,” 

“He told me, Mr. Spens, that if the Firs is sold 
he will certainly die. He is an old man, and feeble 
now. I am almost sure that he speaks the truth 
when he says such a blow will kill him.” 

“Ah! painful, very,” said the lawyer. 
untoward misfortunes generally accompany rash 
speculation. Still, I fear—I greatly fear—that this 
apprehension, if likely to be realised, will not affect 
my client’s resolution.” 

“Would it,” said Frances, “would it be possible 
to induce your client to defer the sale until after my 
father’s death? Indeed—indeed—indeed, I speak 
the truth when T say I do not think he will have 
long to wait for his money. 


* These 


Could he be induced 
to wait, Mr. Spens, if the matter were put to him 
very forcibly ?” ' 

“Tam sure he could not be inducéd, Miss Kane ; 
unless, indeed, you could manage to pay him the 
interest at five per cent. on his six thousand pounds, 
That is, three hundred a year.” 

“ And then ?” 

“T would ask him the question, but such a thing 
is surely impossible.” 


' 
Frances’s dark eyes brightened. 


“May I have a week to think it over? T will 
come to you with my decision this day week.” 

“Well, well, I say nothing one way or another. 
You can’t do impossibilities, Miss Kane. But a 
week's delay affects no one, and I need not go on 


b 


or 
t=] 


drawing up the particulars of sale until I hear from 
you again.” 

Frances bowed, and left the office without even 
shaking hands with Mr. Spens. 

“She’s a proud woman,” said the lawyer to him- 
“She looks 
well, too, when her eyes flash, and she puts on that 
haughty air, Odd that she should be so fond of 
that cantankerous old father. 
port is true whicn I heard of an Australian lover 


self, as he watched her driving away. 


I wonder if the re- 


Well, there are worse-looking 
I thought her very 
much aged when she first came into the office, but 


turning up for her. 
women than Frances Kane. 


when she told me that she didn’t much like me, she 
looked handsome and young enough.” 

Instead of driving home, Frances turned the pony’s 
head in the direction of a long shady road which led 
in a westerly direction away from Martinstown. She 
drove rapidly for about half an hour under the trees. 
Then she turned to the silent Pete. 

“Pete, you can go back now to the Firs, and 
please tell your master and Miss Danvers that I 
shall not be home until late this evening. See, I 
will send this note to the squire.” 

She tore a piece of paper out of her pocket-book, 
and scribbled a few lines hastily. 

“DEAR FATHER,—I have seen Mr. Spens. 
I am doing my best for you. 

“ FRANCES.” 

*T shall be back before nightfall,” said Frances, 
giving the note to the lad. 
Pete. 
down after his journey. 
by nightfall.” 


Don’t 
despair, 


“Drive home quickly, 
See that Bob has a feed of oats, and a groom- 
I shall be home at latest 


CHAPTER VILL. 
K<-o A, . . 
DINGOR nearly another quarter of a mile 


mY \ Frances walked quickly under the 
friendly elm-trees. Then she came 


beautifully 






to some massive and 
wrought iron gates, and paused for 

an instant, pressing her hand to her brow. 
“* Shall I go on?” “Tt means 


giving up Philip—it means deliberately crushing a 


she said to herself, 


very bright hope.” 

She remained quite still for several seconds longer. 
Her lips, which were white and tired-looking, moved 
silently. She raised her eyes, and looked full into 
the blue deep of the sky ; then she turned in at one 
of the gates, and walked up an exquisitely kept 
carriage-drive. 

Some ladies in a-carriage bowled past her; the 
ladies bent forward, bowed, and smiled. 

“Why, that is Frances Kane,” 


another. 


they said one to 
“ How good of her to call—and this is one 
of Aunt Lueilla’s bad days. If she will consent to 
see Frances it will do her good.” 

Frances walked on. The avenue was considerably 


over a mile in length. Presently she came to 


smaller gates, which were flung open. She now 
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found herself walking between velvety greenswards 
interspersed with beds filled with all the bright 
flowers of the season. Not a leaf was out of place— 
not an untidy spray was to be seen anywhere ; the 
garden was the perfection of what money and an 
able gardener could achieve. 

The avenue was a winding one, and a sudden bend 
brought Frances in full view of a large, square, 


massive-looking lhouse—a house which contained 
many rooms, and was evidently of modern date. 
Frances mounted the steps which led to the wide 
front entrance, touched an electric bell, and waited 
until a footman in livery answered her summons. 
“Ts Mrs. Passmore at home 
“T will inquire, madam. 


way ?” 


9” 


Will you step this 


Frances was shown into a cool, beautifully fur- 
nished morning-room. 

“What name, madam ?” 

“Miss Kane, from the Firs. Please tell Mrs. 


Passmore that I will not detain her long.” 

The man bowed, and closing the door softly after 
him, withdrew. 

Her long walk, and all the excitement she had 
It was past 
the hour for lunch at the Firs, and she had not eaten 


gone through, made Frances feel faint. 
much at the early breakfast. She was not conscious, 
however, of hunger, but the delicious coolness of the 
room caused her to close her eyes gratefully—gave 
her a queer sensation of sinking away into nothing, 
and an odd desire, hardly felt before it had vanished, 
that this might really be the case, and so that she 
might escape the hard réle of duty. 

The rustling of a silk dress was heard in the 
passage—a quick light step approached, and a little 
lady most daintily attired, with a charming frank 
face, stepped briskly into the room. 

“My dear Frances, this is delightful—how well— 
no, though, you are not looking exactly the thing, 
So you have come to have lunch with 
me ; how very, very nice of you! The others are all 


poor dear. 


out, and I am quite alone.” 

“But I have come to see you on business, Carrie.” 

“ After luncheon, then, dear. My head is swim- 
ming now, for I have been worrying over Aunt 
Lucilla’s accounts. Ah, no, alas! this is not one of 
her good days. Come into the next room, Frances— 
if you have so little time to spare, you busy, busy 
creature, you can at least talk while we eat.” 

Mrs. her hand affectionately 
through Frances’s arm, and led her across the wide 


Passmore slipped 


hall to another cool and small apartment where 
covers were already placed for two. 

“To am very glad of some lunch, Carrie,” said 
“T left home early this morning. I am 
that I am_ both tired 


Frances. 
not ashamed to and 
hungry.” 

“ Eat then, my love, eat—these are lamb cutlets ; 
these peas are not to be compared with what you 
can produce at the Firs, but still they are eatable. 
this 


say 


Have a glass of cool Jemonade.—Oh, 


yes, 
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Ye yu 


need 


we will help ourselves. 
Smithson.”  - 

The footman withdrew. 
about the table, waiting on her guest with a sort of 
loving tenderness, 


not wait, 
Mrs. Passmore flitted 


Then she seated herself close to 
Frances, pretended to eat a mouthful or two, and 
said suddenly— 

“T know youare in trouble. And yet I thought 
—I hoped—that you would be bringing me good 
Is it true, Frances, that Philip 
Arnold is really alive after all, and has returned to 
England ?” 

“It is perfectly true, Carrie. 
Philip is at the Firs.” 

Mrs. Passmore opened her lips—her bright eyes 


news before long. 


At this moment 


travelled all over Frances’ face. 

“You don’t look well,” she said, after a long 
pause. “IT am puzzled to account for your not look- 
ing well now.” 

“What you think is not going to happen, Carrie. 
Philip is not likely to make a long visit. 
yesterday ; he may go again to-morrow or next day, 
We won't talk of it. 
think he is alive and well. 


He came 


Oh, yes, of course it is nice to 
Carrie, does your Aunt 
Lucilla still want a companion ?” 

Mrs. Passmore jumped from her seat—her eyes 
lit up; she laid her two dimpled, heavily ringed 
hands on Frances’s shoulders. 
“My dear, you can’t mean it ! 
? You know what you 
Why, 
you would save her, Frances ; you would save us 
all.” 

“T do think of accepting the post, if you will give 
it to me,” 

“Give it to you? you darling! <As if 
not been praying and longing for this for the last 


You can’t surely 
mean that you would come 


are to auntie : you can do anything with her. 


said Frances. 


we have 


two years !” 

“But, Carrie, [ warn you that I only come because 
necessity presses me—and-—and—lI must make con- 
I must make extravagant demands.” 

Is it a salary? Name 
anything you fancy. You know Aunt Lucilla is 
Indeed, we all have more than 


ditions— 
“ Anything, dearest. 


rolling in money. 
we know what to do with. Money can’t buy every- 
thing, Frances. Ah, yes, I have proved that over 
and over again; but if it can buy you, it will for 
once have done us a good turn, What do you 
Don’t be afraid to name your price—a 
hundred a year? You shall have it with pleasure.” 

“Carrie, [ know what you will think of me, but 
I don’t 


come here to oblige you, or because I have a real, 


want, dear ? 


if Tam never frank again I must be now. 
deep, anxious desire to help your aunt. 1 come—I 
come alone because of a pressing necessity ; there is 
no other way out of it that I can see, therefore my 
demand must be extravagant. If I take the post 
of companion to your Aunt Lucilla, I shall want 
£300 a year.” 

Mrs. 
briefest 


Passmore started, and for the 


and 


slightly 


instant a frown of disappointment 
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annoyance knit her pretty brows. Then she 
glanced again at the worn face of the girl who sat 
opposite to her; the steadfast eyes looked down, 
the long, thin, beautifully-cut fingers trembled as 
Frances played idly with her fork and spoon. 

“No one could call Frances Kane mercenary,” 
she said to herself. “Poor dear, she has some 
trouble upon her. Certainly her demand is ex- 
orbitant ; never before since the world was known 
did a companion receive such a salary. Still, where 
would one find a second Frances?” 

“So be it, dear,” she said aloud. “I admit that 
your terms are high, but in some ways your services 
are beyond purchase. No one ever did or ever will 
suit Aunt Lucilla as you do, Now, when will you 
come ?” 

“T am not quite sure yet, Carrie, that I can come 
atall. If I do it will probably be in a week from 
now. Yes, to-morrow week; if I come at all I 
will come then ; and [ will let you know certainly 
on this day week.” 

“My dear, you are a great puzzle to me; why 
can’t you make up your mind now?” 

“My own mind is made up, Carrie, absolutely and 
fully, but others have really to decide for me. I 
think the chances are that I shall have my way. 
Carrie dear, you are very good; [I wish [ could 
thank you more.” 

“No, don’t thank me. When you come you will 
give as much as you get. Your post won't be a 
sinecure.” 

“Sinecures never fell in my way,” said Frances, 
“May I see your aunt for a few minutes to-day 

“Certainly, love—you know her room. You will 
find her very poorly and fractious this afternoon. 
Will you tell her that you are coming to live with 
her, Frances ?” 

“No; that would be cruel, for I may not be able 
to come after all. Still, L think I shall spend some 
time in doing my utmost to help you and yours, 
Carrie.” 

“God bless you, dear! Now run up to auntie. 
You will find me in the summer-house whenever you 
like to come down. I hope you will spend the 
afternoon with me, Frances, and have tea; I can 
send you home in the evening.” 

“You are very kind, Carrie, but I must not stay. 
I will say good-bye to you now, for I must go back 
to Martinstown for a few minutes early this after- 
noon. Good-bye, thank you. You are evidently 
@ very real friend in need.” 

Frances kissed Mrs. Passmore, and then ran 
lightly up the broad and richly carpeted stairs. 
Her footsteps made no sound on the thick Axminster. 
She flitted past down a long gallery hung with 
portraits, presently stopped before a baize door, 
paused for a second, then opened it swiftly and went 
in. 


9” 


She found herself in an ante-room, darkened and 
tendered cool with soft green silk drapery. The 
ante-room led to a large room beyond. She tapped 
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at the door of the inside room, and an austere- 
looking woman dressed as a nurse opened it 
immediately. Her face lighted up when she saw 
Frances. 

“Miss Kane, you’re just the person of all others 
my mistress would like to see. Walk in, miss, 
please. Can you stay for half an hour? If so, I'll 
leave you.” 

“Yes, Jennings. I am sorry Mrs. Carnegie is so 
ill to-day.” 

Then she stepped across the carpeted floor, the 
door was closed behind her, and she found herself 
in the presence of a tall thin woman, who was lying 
full length on a sofa by the open window. Never 
was there a more peevish face than the invalid wore, 
Her brows were slightly drawn together, her lips had 
fretful curves; the pallor of great pain, of intense 
nervous suffering, dwelt on her brow. Frances went 
softly up to her. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Carnegie?” she said, in 
her gentle voice. 

The sound was so low and sweet that the invalid 
did not even start. A smile like magic chased the 
furrows from her face. 

“Sit down, Frances, there’s a dear child,” she 
said, “ Now, I have been wishing for you more than 
for anyone. I’m at my very worst to-day, dear. 
My poor back is so bad—oh, the nerves, dear child, 
the nerves! I really feel that I cannot speak a civil 
word to anyone, and Jennings is so awkward, pain- 
fully awkward—her very step jars me; and why will 
she wear those stiff-starched caps and aprons ? 
But there, few understand those unfortunates who 
are martyrs to nerves.” 

“You have too much light on your eyes,” said 
Frances. 

She lowered the blind about an inch or two. 

“Now tell me, have you been down-stairs to- 
day ?” 

“How can you ask me, my love. when I can’t 
even crawl? Besides, I assure you, dear, dearest 
one ”—here Mrs. Carnegie took Frances’s hand and 
kissed it—‘‘that they dislike having me. Freda 
and Alicia quite show their dislike in their manner, 
Carrie tries to smile and look friendly, but she is 
nothing better than a hypocrite. I can read through 
them all. They are only civil to me ; they only put 
up with their poor old aunt because I am rich, and 
they enjoy my comfortable house. Ah! they none 
of them know what nerves are—-the rack, the tear, 
to the poor system, that over-strained nerves can 
give. My darling, you understand, you pity me.” 

“Tam always very sorry for you, Mrs. Carnegie, 
but [ think when you are better you ought to exert 
yourself a little more, and you must not encourage 
morbid thoughts. Now shall I tell you what I did 
with that last five-pound note you gave me?” 

“ Ah, yes, love, that will be interesting. It is 
nice to feel that even such a useless thing as money 
can make some people happy. Is it really, seriously 
the case, Frances, that there are any creatures so 








to 


destitute in the world as not to know where to find a 
five-pound note?” 

“There are thousands and thousands who don’t 
” replied Frances, 
Mrs. Carnegie’s faded blue eyes lighted up. 
“ How interesting,” she said. ‘“ Why, it must make 
Fancy being anxious about a 


even know where to find a shilling, 


existence quite keen. 
L wish something would make life keen 
for me; but my nerves are in such a state that 
really everything that does not thrill me with tor- 
ture, palls,” 

“T will tell you about the people who have to find 


’ 


shilling ! 


their shillings,” responded Frances, 

She talked with animation for about a quarter of an 
hour, then kissed the nervous sufferer, and went away. 

Half an hour’s brisk walking brought her back to 
Martinstown. 
was fortunate in finding him within. 

“Will you tell your client, Mr. Spens, that if he 
will hold over the sale of the Firs until after my 


She reached the lawyer’s house, and 


father’s death, I will engage to let him have five per 
I have to-day accepted the 
For 


9 


cent. on his money ? 
post of companion to Mrs, Carnegie, of Arden, 
this I am to have a salary of £300 a year.” 

“ Bless me!” said the lawyer. ‘‘Such a sacrifice ! 
Why! that woman can’t keep even a servant about 
her. A heartless, selfish hypochondriac ! even her 
nieces will scarcely stay in the house with her. I 
think she would get you cheap at a thousand a year, 
Miss Kane; but you must be joking.” 


[ am in earnest,” responded Frances. ‘ Please 
don’t make it harder for me, Mr. Spens. I know 
what Lam undertaking. Will you please tell your 
client that Tecan pay him his interest? If he refuses 
to accept it, [ am as I was before ; if he consents, I 
go to Arden. You will do mea great favour by 
letting me know his decision as soon as possible.” 

The lawyer bowed, 

“T will do so,” he said. Then he added, “T hope 
you will forgive me, Miss Kane, for saying that I 
think you are a very brave and unselfish woman, but 
1 don’t believe even you will stand Mrs. Carnegie for 
long.” 

“LT think you are mistaken,” responded Frances, 
gently. I do it for the sake of £300 a year, to 
save the Firs for my father during his lifetime.” 


“cs 


The lawyer thought he liad seldom seen anything 
sadder than Frances’s smile. It quite haunted him 
as he wrote to his client, urging him to accept her 
ternis. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ATS ave KANE had spent by no means 
A), 






& ~2e5 an unhappy day. The misfortune, 
on \(e ) Which came like a sudden crash upon 
PR Frances, he had been long prepared for. 


Only last week Mr. Spens had told him 
that he might expect some such letter as had been 
put into his hands that morning. He had been a 


little nervous while breaking his news to Frances : a 
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little nervous and a little cross. But when once 
she was told, hé was conscious of a fecling of relief ; 
for all his hard words to her, he had unbounded 
faith in this clever managing daughter of his; she 
had got him out of other scrapes, and somehow, by 
hook or by crook, she would get him out of this, 

Except for Fluff’s rather hard words to him when 
he spoke to her about Frances, he had rather an 
agreeable day. He was obliged to exert himself a 
little, and the exertion did him good and made him 
less sleepy than usual. Both Fluff and Philip did 
their best to make matters pass agreeably for him, 
and when Frances at last reached home, in the cool 
of the evening, she found herself in the midst of a 
very cheerful domestic scene. 

At this hour the squire was usually asleep in the 
south parlour; on this night he was out of doors, 
His circular cape, it is true, was over his shoulders, 
and Fluff had tucked a white round his 
knees, but still sitting out of doors, 
cheering, Jaughing, and applauding while Arnold 
and Miss Danvers sang to him. Fluff had never 
looked more lovely. Her light gossamery white 
dress was even more cloudy than usual ; a softer, 
richer pink mantled her rounded cheeks ; her big 
blue eyes were lustrous, and out of her parted lips 
Arnold 


was standing near her—he also was singing—and as 


shawl 
he was 


poured a melody as sweet as a nightingale’s. 


Frances approached he did not see her, for his glance, 
full of admiration, was fixed upon Miss Danvers, 

“Hullo! here we are, Frances!” called out the 
squire ; “and a right jolly time we've all had. I’m 
from my 
leading-strings when you’re absent ; ah, ali! How 
late you are, child: but we didw’t wait dinner. It 
doesn’t agree with me, as you know, to be kept 


out of doors, as you see; broken away 


waiting for dinner.” 
“You look dreadfully tired, Frances,” said Philip. 
He dropped the sheet of music he was holding 
and ran to fetch He no longer 
looked at Ellen, for Frances’s pallor and the strained 
look in her eyes filled him with apprehension. 
“You don’t look at all well,” he repeated. 
And he stood in front of her, shading her from 


a chair for her. 


the gaze of the others. 

Frances closed her eyes for a second. 

“It was a hot, long walk,” she said then, some- 
what faintly. And she looked up and smiled at 
him. It was the sweetest of smiles, but Arnold, 
too, felt, as well as the lawyer, that there was some- 
thing unnatural and sad in it. 

“T don’t understand it,” he to himself. 
“There’s some trouble on her; what can it be? 
I’m afraid it’s a private matter, for the squire ’s 
right enough. Never saw the old boy looking 
jollier.” Aloud he said, turning to Fluff, “ Would it 


9 


not be a good thing to get a cup ef tea for Frances ? 


said 


No ?—now [ insist. [ mean you must let us wait 


on you, Frances ; Miss Danvers and I will bring the 
tea out here. We absolutely forbid you to stir a 


step until you have taken it.” 
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His “we” meant “TI.” 

Frances was only too glad to lie back in the 
comfertable chair, and feel, if only for a few minutes, 
she might acknowledge him her master. 

The squire, finding all this fuss about Frances 
wonderfully uncongenial, had retired into the house, 
and Arnold and Fluff served her daintily—Arnold 
very solicitous for her comfort, and Fluft very merry, 
and much enjoying her present office of waiting-maid., 

“T wish this tea might last for ever,” suddenly 
exclaimed Frances. 

Her words were spoken with energy, and her dark 
eyes, as they glanced at Arnold, were full of fire. 

It was not her way to speak in this fierce and 
spasmodic style, and the moment the little sentence 
dropped from her lips, she blushed. 

Arnold looked at her inquiringly. 

“ Are you too tired to have a walk with me?” he 
said. ‘‘ Not far: down there under the shade of the 
elm-trees. You need not be eruel, Frances. You 
can come with me as far as that.” 

Frances blushed still more vividly. 

“T am really very tired,” she answered. There 
was unwillingness in her tone. 

Arnold gazed at her in surprise and perplexity. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, suddenly, looking at Fluff, 
“perhaps, if you are quite too tired even to stir a 
few steps, Frances, Miss Danvers would not greatly 
mind leaving us alone here for a little.” 

Before she could reply, he. went up to the young 
gitl’s side, and took her hind apologetically. 


“*T should not mind at all,’ said Fluff.”—p. 26. 
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“You don’t mind,” he said. “TI mean, you won't 
think me rude when I tell you that I have come all 
the way from Australia to see Frances.” 

“Rude? I am filled with delight,” said Fluff. 

Her eyes danced—she hummed the air of “ Sweet- 
hearts ” quite in an obtrusive manner as she ran into 
the house. 


’ 


“Oh, squire,” she said, running up to the old man, 
who had seated himself in his favourite chair in the 
parlour, “I have discovered such a lovely secret.” 

“Ah, what may that be, missy? By the way, 
Fluff, you will oblige me very much if you will call 
Frances here. This ‘paraftin lamp has never been 
trimmed—if I light it, it will smell abominably ; it 
is really careless of Frances to neglect my comforts 
in this way. Oblige me by calling her, Fluff; she 
must have finished her tea by this time.” 

“T’m not going to oblige you in that way,” said 
Fluff. “Frances is particularly engaged—she can’t 
come. Do you know he came all the way from 
Australia on purpose? What can a lamp matter?” 

“What a lot of rubbish you’re talking, child! 
Who came from Australia? Oh, that tiresome 
Arnold, A lamp does matter, for [ want te read.” 

“ Well, then, I'll attend to it,” said Fluff “ What 
is the matter with it?” 

“The wick isn’t straight—the thing will smell, I 
tell you.” 


“T suppose I can put it right. I never touched 
a lamp before in my life. Where does the wick 
come ?” 
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“Do be careful, Ellen, you will smash that lamp 
—it cost three-and-sixpence. There, I knew you 
would ; you’ve done it now.” 

The glass globe lay in fragments on the floor. 
Fluff gazed at the broken pieces comically. 

“Frances would have managed it all right,” she 
“What a useless little thing 1 am—i can do 
nothing but dance; and sing, and talk. Shall [ talk 
to you, squire? We don’t want light to talk, and 
I'm dying to tell you what I’ve discovered.” 

“Well, child, well—I hate a mess on the floor 
like that. Well, what is it you’ve got to say to me, 
Fluff? It’s really unreasonable of Frances not to 
eome. She must have finished her tea long ago.” 

“*Of course, she has finished her tea ; she is talk- 
ing to Mr. Arnold. He came all the way from 
Australia to have this talk with her. 
You'll find out what a useful, dear girl Frances is, 
by-and-bye, when you never have her to trim your 


said. 


I’m so glad. 


lamps.” 

“What do you mean, you saucy little thing? 
When I don’t have Frances ; what do you mean ?” 

“Why, you can’t 
married. It must be wonderfully interesting to be 
miatrried ; I suppose I shall be some day. Weren't 
you greatly excited long, long, long ago, when you 
married ? ” 

“One would think I lived in the last century, miss. 


have her when she’s—she’s 


As to Frances, well—well, she knows my _ wishes. 
Where did you say she was? Really, Pm very much 
disturbed to-day ; 1 had a shock, too, this morning— 
oh! nothing that you need know about ; only Frances 
might be reasonable. Listen to me, Fluff; your 
father is in India, and, it so happens, cannot have 
you with him at present, and your mother, poor soul, 
poor dear soul, she’s dead; it was the will of Heaven 
to remove her, but if there isa solemn duty devolving 
upon a girl, it is to see to her parents, provided they 
are with her. Frances has her faults, but I will say, 
as a rule, she knows her duty in this particular.” 

The squire got up restlessly as he spoke, and try 
as she would Fluff found she could no longer keep 
him quiet in the dark south parlour. He went to 
the open window, and called his daughter in a high 
and peevish voice. Frances, however, was nowhere 
within hearing. 

The fact was, when they were quite alone Philip 
took her hand, and said, almost peremptorily— 

“There is a seat under the elm-trees ; we can talk 
there without being disturbed.” 

“Tt has come,” thought Frances. 
might have been spared to-night. 
ready—I don’t know what is before me. The chances 
are that I must have nothing to say to Philip ; every 
chance is against our marrying, and yet I cannot—I 
know I cannot refuse him to-night.” 

They walked slowly together through the gather- 
ing dusk. When they reached the seat under the 
elm-tree Arnold turned swiftly, took Frances’s hand 
in his, and spoke. 

“ Now, Frances, now ; and at last!” he said. “I 


“T thought I 
I have no answer 


have waited ten years for this moment. I have loved 
you with all my heart and strength for ten years.” 

“It was very—very good of you, Philip.” 

“Good of me! Why do you speak in that cold, 
guarded voice ? Goodness had nothing to say to the 
matter. [could not help myself. What's the 
matter, Frances? A great change has come over 
you since the morning. Are you in trouble? Tell 
me what is troubling you, my darling.” 

Frances began to ery, silently. 

“You must not use loving words to me,’ 
“they—they wring my heart. I cannot tell yon 
what is the matter, Philip—at least, for a week. 
And—oh ! if you would let me answer you ina week 
—and oh! poor Philip, 1 am afraid there is very little 
hope.” 


. 


she said, 


“Why so, Frances ; don’t you love me?” 
* [—]—ouglit not to say it. 
the house now.” 
“T shall do nothing of the kind. 


me?” 


Let me go back to 
Do you love 


“ Philip, I said I would give you an answer in a 
week.” 

“This has nothing to say to your answer. You 
surely know now whether yeu love me or not.” 
Need I speak ?” 

“T see that you have kept me at a distanee, 
Frances ; that you have left me alone all day ; that 
What I see— 
yes, What I see—does not, I confess, strike me in 
a favourable light.” 

Frances, who had been standing all this time, 


“T—Philip, can’t you see ? 


you seem very tired and unhappy. 


now laid her hand on Arnold’s shoulder, Her voice 
had grown quiet, and her agitation had disappeared. 

“A week will not be long in passing,” she said. 
“A heavy burden has been laid upon me, and the 
If you have waited ten 
years, you can wait another week, Philip. I can 
give you no other answer to-night.” 

The hand which unconsciously had been almost 
caressing in its light touch was removed, and Frances 
returned quickly to the house. She came in bya 
back entrance, and going straight to her own room 
locked the door. Thus she could not hear her father 
when he called her. 

But Philip remained for a long time in the elm 
walk, hurt, angry, and puzzled. 


worst part is the suspense. 


CHAPTER X. 


RANCES spent a very unhappy night. 
She could not doubt Philip’s affection 
for her, but she knew very little about 
men, and was just then incapable 

grasping its depth. Like many 
another woman, she overlooked the fact that in 
absolutely sacrificing herself she also sacrificed the 
faithful heart of the man who had clung to her 
memory for ten long years. 
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Frances was too humble to suppose it possible that 
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any man could be in serious trouble because he 
could not win her. 

“T know what will happen,” she said to herself, 
us she turned from side to side of her hot, unrestful 
“T know exactly how things will be. The 
man to whom my father owes the money will accept 


? 


pillow. 
the interest from me. Yes, of course, that is as it 
should be. That is what I ought to wish for and 
pray for. In about a week from now I shall go to 
live at Arden, and the next few years of my life will 
It is 
not a brilliant prospect, but I ought to be thankful 
if in that way I can add to my poor father’s life. 
Of course, as soon as I hear from Mr. Spens, [ must 
tell Philip I can have nothing to say to him. I 
must give Philip up. I must pretend that I don’t 
love him. Perhaps he will be disappointed for a 
He'll get 
another wife by-and-bye; perhaps he’ll choose Fluff. 


be taken up soothing Mrs, Carnegie’s nerves. 


while; but, of course, he will get over it. 


Fluff is just the girl to soothe a man and make him 
happy. 
has no hard angles anywhere, and she is so very 


She is so bright and round and sweet, she 


pretty. I saw Philip looking at her with great 


admiration to-night. Then she is young, too. In 
every way she is more suited to him than I am. 
Oh, it won't be at all difficult for Philip to transfer 
his affections to Fluff! Dear little girl, she will 
make him happy. They will both be happy, and I 
heart somehow. I do 
Fluff is 


for now and then, even 


must hide the pain in my 
believe, 1 do honestly believe, that 
suited to Philip than I am ; 
if | had the happiest lot, | must have my sad days. 


more 


Tam naturally grave, and sometimes [ have a sense 
of oppression. Philip would not have liked me 
when [ was not gay. Some days I must feel grave 
No doubt 


least, for 


and old, and no man would like that. 
everything would be for the best; at 
Philip, and yet how much—how much I love him!” 


Frances buried her head in the bedelothes, and 


sobbed, long and sadly. After this fit of erying she 
fell asleep. 

It was early morning, and the summer light was 
She felt calmer 
now, and she resolutely determined to 


filling the room when she woke. 
turn her 
thonghts in practical directions. There was every 
probability that the proposal she had made to Mr. 
Spens would be accepted, and if that were so she 
had much to do during the coming week. 

She rose at her usual early hour, and going down- 
stairs occupied herself first in the house, and then 
She rather dreaded 
Philip’s appearance, but if he were up early he did 


with Watkins in the garden. 


not come out, and when Frances met him = at 
tired, rather bored ex- 
He took little or no notice of her, but he 
devoted himself to Fluff, laughing at her gay witty 


sallies, and trying to draw her out. 


breakfast his face wore a 
pression. 


After breakfast Frances had a long conversation 
with her father. 
to do in order that he might continue to live at the 
Firs. She told her story in a very simple, un- 


She then told him what she meant 


varnished manner, but she said a few words in a 
tone which rather puzzled the squire at the end. 
“T will now tell you,” she said, “ that when 
Philip wrote to me asking me to be his wife I was 
very, very glad. For all the long years of his 
absence I had loved him, and when I thought he 
was dead I was heart-broken. I meant to marry 
him after he wrote me that letter, but I would not 
say so at once, for I knew that I had grown much 
older, and [ thought it quite possible that when he 
That is not 
the case ; last night he let me see into his heart, 
Still, if your 
creditor consents to the arrangement I have proposed, 
Philip—I_ shall 
and for ever refuse him. But I do this for you, 
father, for my heart is Philip’s. |] 
understand, therefore, that I could not give up more 


saw me he might cease to love me. 
and he loves me very, very deeply. 


I cannot marry then absolutely 


wish you to 
for you than I am doing. It would be a comfort 
for me if, in return, you would give me a little 
affection.” 

Frances stood tall and straight and pale by her 
looked full 
There were no tears in her eyes, but there was the 


father’s side. She now into his face. 
passion of a great ery in the voice which she tried 
to render calm. 

The squire was agitated in spite of himself; he 
He had an uneasy 
Fluff had said to 


was glad Fluff was not present. 


consciousness of certain words 


him yesterday. 


es 


You are a good girl, Frances,” he said, rising to 
his feet and laying his trembling old hand on her 
arm. “I Jove you after my fashion, child—I am 
not a man of many words. By-and-bye, when you 
are old yourself, Frances, you won't regret having 
done something to keep your old father for a short 
time longer out of his grave. After all, even with 
your utmost endeavour, I am not likely to trouble 
anyone long. When I am dead and gone, you can 
marry Philip Arnold, Frances.” 

“No, father.” 

Frances’s tone was quiet and commonplace now. 

“Sit down, please; don’t excite yourself. I am 
not a woman to keep any man waiting for me. I 
trust, long before you are dead, father, Philip will be 
happy with another wife.” 

“What! Fluff eh?” said the old man. “ What 
a capital idea; You will forgive my saying that she 
will suit him really much better than you, Frances. 
Ah, there they go down the elm-walk together. She 
certainly is a fascinating little thing. It will com- 
fort you, Frances, to know that you do Philip no 
injury by rejecting him; for he really gets a much 
more suitable wife in that pretty young girl—you 
are decidedly passee, My love.” 

Frances bit her lips hard. 

“On the whole, then, you are pleased with what I 
she said, in a constrained voice. 
You have acted 


have done,” 

“Very much pleased, my dear. 
well, and really with uncommon sense for a woman. 
There is only one drawback that I can see to your 
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scheme. While you are enjoying the luxuries and 
comforts of Arden, who is to take care of me at the 
Firs ?” 

“T have thought of that,” said Frances. “TI ae- 
knowledge there is a slight difficulty; but I think 
matters can be arranged. First of all, father, please 
disabuse yourself of the idea that I shall be in a 
[ shall be more or less 
Make 


state of comfort and luxury. 
a elose prisoner; I shall be in servitude. 
of that what you please.” 

“ Yes, yes, my love—a luxurious house, carriages, 
and horses—an affectionate and most devoted friend 
the daintiest living, the most 
exquisitely furnished rooms. | Yes, yes, I’m not 
I’m only glad your lot has fallen in 
Still, I repeat, what 


in Lucilla Carnegie 


complaining. 
such pleasant places, Frances. 
is to become of me?” 

“T thought Mrs. Cooper, our old housekeeper, 
would come back and manage matters for you, father. 
She is very skilful and nice, and she knows your 
ways. Watkins quite understands the garden, and I 
myself, I am sure, will be allowed to come over once 
a fortnight or so. There is one thing—you must be 
very, very careful of your money, and Watkins must 
try to sell all the frnit and vegetables he ean. Fluff, 
of course, cannot stay here. My next thought is to 
arrange a home for her, but even if [ have to leave 
next week, she need not hurry away at onee. Now, 
father, if you will excuse me, I will go out to Wat- 
kins, for I have a great deal to say to him.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ve “| HAVE some- 

thing to say 
to you, Fluff,” 
said 






Frances. 
The young girl 
was standing 
in her white 
dress, with her 
guitar hung in 
its usual atti- 
tude by her 


side. She 
scarcely ever 
went any- 
where without 
this instrument, and 






she was fond of striking 
up the sweetest, wildest 
songs to its accompaniment at any moment. 

Fluff, for all her extreme fairness and babyishness, 
had not a doll’s face. The charming eyes could 
show many emotions, and the curved lips reveal 
She had not 
there were neither heights nor 


many shades either of love or dislike. 
a passionate face : 
depths about little Fluff, but she had a very warm 
heart, and was both truthful and fearless. 

She had been waiting in a sheltered part of the 


garden for over an hour for Arnold. He had 


promised to go down with her to the river—he was 
to sketch, and she was to play. It was intensely 
hot, even in the shadiest part of the squire’s garden, 
but by the river there would be coolness and a breeze, 
Fluff was sweet-tempered, but she did not like to 
wait an hour for any man, and sie could not help 
thinking it < 
and down in the hot sun by the squire’s side. 


ravating of Arnold to go on pacing up 
What 
could the squire and Arnold have to say to one 
And why did the taller and younger man 
rather stoop as he walked? And why was his step 
so depressed, so lacking in energy that even Fluff, 
under her shady tree in the distance, noticed it? 
She was standing so when Frances came up to 





another ? 


her; now and then her fingers idly touched her 
guitar, her rosy lips pouted, and her glowing dark 
blue eyes were fixed reproachfully on Arnold’s dis- 
tant figure. 

Frances looked pale and fagged : she was not in 
the becoming white dress which she had worn during 
the first few days of Arnold’s visit ; she was in grey, 
and the grey was not particularly fresh ner cool in 
texture. 

“ Fluff, [ want to speak to you,” she said. And 
she laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder—then her 
eyes followed Fluff’s ; she 
cheeks grew a little whiter than before. 


saw Arnold, and her 
“ Fluff misses him already,” she whispered to her 
“And he likes her. They are always to- 
Yes, I see plainly that [ shan’t do Philip 
any serious injury when I refuse him.” 

“What is it, Frances?” said Fluff, turning her 
rather agerieved little face full on the new-comer. 
“Do you want to say anything to me very badly ? 
I do eall it Arnold: he and the 
squire have chatted together in the south walk for 
It’s just too bad. I 
been cooling myself by the river now ; I’m fright- 
fully hot.” 

“No, you’re not really very hot,” said Frances, in 


heart. 


gether. 


a shame of Mr. 


over an hour, might have 


the peculiarly caressing tone she always employed 
But I own it 


“ 


when speaking to her little cousin. 
is very annoying to have to wait for anyone—more 
particularly when you are doing nothing. Just lay 
your guitar on the grass, Fluff) and let us walk up 
I have something 
to say to you, and it will help to pass the time.” 


and down under the shade here. 


Fluff obeyed at once. 

“You don’t look well, Frances,” she said, in her 
affectionate way, linking her hand through her 
that you haven't 
looked yourself ever since the day you went to 
Martinstown : Now I 
wonder at that, for the weather has been so perfect, 


cousin’s arm. IL have noticed 


nearly a week ago now. 


and everything so sweet and nice ; and [I must say 
it is a comfort to have a pleasant man like Mr. 
Arnold in the house. I have enjoyed myself during 
the past week, and I greatly wonder you haven't, 
Frances.” 

“To am glad you have been happy, dear,” said 
Frances, ignoring the parts of Fluff’s speech which 
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related to herself. “But it is on that very subject 
I want now to speak to you. You like living at the 
Firs, don’t you, Fluff?” 

“Why, of course, Frances. It was poor mamma’s ? 
—here the blue eyes brimmed with tears—“ it was 
darling mother’s wish that I should come here to 
live with you and the squire. I never could be so 
happy anywhere as at the Firs ; I never, never want 
to leave it.” 

“ But of course you will leave it some day, little 
Fluff, for in the ordinary course of things you will 
fall in Jove and you will marry, and when this 
happens you will love your new home even better 
than this. However, Fluff, we need not diseuss the 
future now, for the present is enough for us. I 
wanted to tell you, dear, that it is very probable, 
almost certain, that I shall have to go away from 
home. What is the matter, Fluff?” 

“You go away? Then I suppose that is why 
you look ill. Oh, how you have startled me !” 

“Tam sorry to have to go, Fluff, and [ cannot 
tell you the reason. You must not ask me, for it is 
asecret. But the part that concerns you, dear, is 
that if I go Ido not see how you can stay on very 
well at the Firs.” 

“ Of course I should not dream of staying, Francie. 
With you away and Mr. Arnold gone,” here she 
looked hard into Frances’s face, “it would be dull. 
Of course, I am fond of the squire, but I could not 
do without another companion, Where are you 
going, Frances? Could not I go with you?” 

I will tell you 
where I am going to-morrow or next day: it is 


“T wish you could, darling. 


possible that I may not go, but it is almost certain 
that T shall.” 

“Oh, I trust, I hope, I pray that you will not 
go.” 

“Don’t do that, Fluff, for that too means a great 
trouble. Oh, ves, a great trouble and desolation. 
Now, dear, I really must talk to you about your own 
affairs. Leave me out of the question for a few 
moments, pet. I must find out-what you would like 
to do, and where you would like to go. If I go 
away I shall have little or no time to make arrange- 
ments for you, so | must speak to you now. Have 
you any friends who would take you in until you 
would hear from your father, Fluff? 

“T have no special friends. There are the Hare- 


” 


woods, but they are silly and flirty, and I don’t care 
for them. They talk about dress—you should hear 
how they go on—-and they always repeat the silly 
things the men they meet say to them. No, I won't 
go to the Harewoods. I think if I must leave you, 
Frances, | had better go to my old schoolmistress, 
Mrs. Hopkins. She would be always glad to have 
me.” 

“That is a good thought, dear. I will write to 
her to-day just as a precautionary measure. Ah, 
and here comes Philip.—Philip, you have tried the 
patience of this little girl very sadly.” 

In reply to Frances’s speech Arnold slightly raised 
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his hat; his face looked drawn and worried ; his 
eyes avoided Frances, but turned with a sense of 
refreshment to where Fluff stood looking cool and 
sweet and with a world of tender emotion on her 
sensitive little face. 

“A thousand apologies,” he said. “The squire 
kept me. Shall I carry your guitar? No, I won't 
sketch, thanks, but if you will let me lie on my 
back in the long grass by the river, and if you will 
sing me asong or two, [ shall be grateful ever after.” 

“Then I will write to Mrs. Hopkins, Fluff,” said 
Frances. And as the two got over a stile which led 
down a sloping meadow to the river she turned away. 
Arnold had neither looked at her nor addressed her 
again, 

“My father has been saying something to him,” 
thought Frances. And she was right. 

The squire was not a man to take up an idea 
lightly and then drop it. He distinctly desired come 
what might that his daughter should not marry 
Arnold ; he came to the sage conclusion that the 
best way to prevent such a catastrophe was to see 
Arnold safely married to someone else. The squire 
had no particular delicacy of feeling to prevent his 
alluding to topies which might be avoided by more 
sensitive men. He contrived to see Arnold alone, 
and then rudely, for he did not care to mince his 
words, used expressions the reverse of truthful, which 
led Arnold, whose faith was already wavering in the 
balance, to feel almost certain that Frances never 
had cared for him and never would do so. He then 
spoke of Fluff, praising her enthusiastically, and 
without stint, saying how lucky he considered the 
man who won not only a beautiful but a wealthy 
bride, and directly suggested to Arnold that he 
should go in for her. 

“She likes you now,” said the squire; “bless her 
little heart, she’d like anyone who was kind to her. 
She’s just the pleasantest companion any man could 
have—a perfect dear all round. To tell the truth, 
Arnold, even though she is my daughter, I think 
you are well rid of Frances.” 

“T’m ashamed to hear you say so, sir. If what 
you tell me is true, your daughter has scareely 
behaved kindly to me, but, notwithstanding that, I 
consider Frances quite the noblest woman I know.” 

“Pshaw !” said the squire. “You agree with 
Fluff--she’s always praising her too, Of course, I 
have nothing to say against my daughter—she’s my 
own uprearing, so it would ill beseem me to run her 
down. But for a wife, give me a fresh little soft 
roundabout, like Fluff yonder.” 

Arnold bit his lip. 

“You have spoken frankly to me, and I thank 
you,” he said. “If I am so unfortunate as not to 
win Miss Kane’s regard, there is little use in my 
prolonging my visit here, but I have yet to hear her 
decision from her own lips. If you will allow me, I 
will leave you now, squire, for I promised Miss 


Danvers to spend some of this afternoon with her by 
the river.” 
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“With Fluff? 
—Ah! 


Little puss—-very good—very good 


“**The time I’ve spent in wooing,’ 
I wish you 
all success from the bottom of my heart.” 
“Tnsufferable old idiot!” growled Arnold under 
his breath. 
But he was thoroughly hurt and annoyed, and 
when he saw Frances, could not bring himself even 


never wasted, my boy, never wasted. 


to say a word to her. 

The squire went back to the house to enjoy his 
afternoon nap, and to reflect comfortably on the 
delicious fact that he had done himself a good 
turn. 

“There is no use playing with edge tools,” he 
murmured. “Frances means well, but she con- 
fessed to me she loved him. What more likely, 
then, that she would accept him, and, notwith- 
standing her -good resolutions, leave her poor old 
father in the lurch? If Frances accepts Arnold, it 
will be ruin to me, and it simply must be prevented 


at all hazards.” 


CHAPTER XII. 





be 
found her 


strangely dull. 
They 
the river, where 
Arnold, true to 
his promise, 
did stretch 
himself at full 
length in the long 


reached 







fragrant grass ; and 
Flatf, true to her 
promise, touched her 
guitar gently, and gently, 
softly, and sympathetically 
sang a song or two, She 
sang about the “Auld aequaint- 
ance” who should never be forgot; she sung of 
“Robin Adair;” and, lastly, her clear little notes 
warbled out the exquisite Irish melody, “She is 
far from the land.” Never had Fluff sung better. 
She threw feeling and sympathy into her notes—in 
short, she excelled herself in her desire to please. 
3ut when at the end of the third song Arnold still 
made no response, When not the flicker of an eyelid 
or the faintest dawn of a smile showed either appro- 
bation or pleasure, the spoilt child threw her guitar 
aside, and spoke pettishly— 

“T won't amuse you any more,” she said. “TI don’t 
like sulky people; I am going home to my darling 
Frances. She is often troubled—oh, yes, she knows 
what trouble is—but she never sulks, never!” 

“ Look here, Fluff,’ said Arnold. “I may call 
you Fluff, may I not?” 

“T don’t mind,” 


companion’ 


Fluft’s big eyes began to dilate. She stretched 
out her hand to draw her guitar once more to her 
side. She was evidently willing to be reasonable, 

“Look here,” repeated Arnold, 

He rose hastily, and leaning on a low wall which 
stood near, looked down at the bright little girl 
at his feet. 

“Fluff,” he said, “should you greatly mind if 
I threw conventionality to the winds, and spoke 
frankly to you?” 

“T should not mind at all,” said Fluff. “TI don’t 
know what you have got to say, but I hate con- 
ventionalities.” 

“The fact is, I am very much bothered.” 

On: 

“And 1 haven't a soul to consult.” 

Another “Oh!” and an upward glance of two 
lovely long-fringed eyes. 

“And I think you have a kind, affectionate heart, 
Fluff.” 

“T have.” 

“And you won't misunderstand a man who is 
half distracted ?” 

“Tam sorry you are half distracted. No, 1 won't 
misunderstand you.” 

“That is right, and what [ expected. I was 
thinking of all this, and wondering if I might speak 
frankly to you when you were singing those songs. 
That is the reason [ did not applaud you, or say 
thank you, or anything else commonplace.” 

“T anderstand now,” said Fluff. 
I was puzzled at first, and I thought you rude. 


“Tm very glad. 


Now [ quite understand.” 

“Thank you, Flutf; if I may sit by your side T 
will tell you the whole story. The fact is T want 
you to help me, but you can only do so by knowing 
Why, what is the matter? Are you 
suddenly offended ?” 

“No,” answered little Ellen, “ but I’m surprised. 
I’m so astonished that I’m almost troubled, and yet 
You are the very 


everything. 


I never was so glad in my life. 
first person who has ever asked me to help them. 
I have amused people—oh yes, often ; but helped 
you are the very first who has asked me that.” 

“T believe you are a dear little girl,” said Arnold, 
looking at her affectionately, ‘and if anyone can 
set things right now, you are the person, Will you 
listen to my story? May I begin?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Remember, I am not going to be conventional.” 

“You said that before.” 

“T want to impress it upon you. 
to say the sort of things that girls seldom listen to. 

“You make me feel dreadfully curious,” said Fluff. 


I am going 


“Please begin.” 
Ten years ago T came 


I fell in love 


“The beginning is this. 
here. I stayed here for a month. 
with Frances.” 

“ Oh—oh ! darling Frances ; and you fell in love 
with her ten years ago?” 


“T did. I went to Australia. For five years I 
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had an awful time there; my friends at home 
supposed me to be dead. The fact is, I was taken 
captive by some of the bushmen. That has nothing 
to say to my story, only all the time I thought of 
Frances. I remained in Australia five more years. 
During that five years I was making my fortune. 
As I added pound to pound, | thought still of 
Frances. I am rich now, and I have come home 
to marry her. 

“Oh,” said little Fluff, with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“What a lovely story. But why, then, is not 
Frances happy ?” 

“Ah, that is where the mystery comes in ; that 
is what I want you to find out. I see plainly that 
Frances is very unhappy. She won’t say either yes 
or no to my suit. Her father gives me to under- 
stand that she does not love me; that she never 
He proposes that instead of marrying 
Frances I should try to make you my wife. He 
was urging me to do so just now when I kept you 
waiting. All the time he was telling me that 
Frances never could or would Jove me, and that you 
were the wife of all others for me.” 

“Why do you tell me all this?” said Fluff. Her 
cheeks had crimsoned, and tears trembled on her 


” 


loved me, 


eyelashes. ‘‘ Why do you spoil a beautiful story by 
telling me this at the end?” 

“ Because the squire will hint it to you, Fluff; be- 
cause even Frances herself will begin to think that I 
am turning my affections in your direction ; because 
if you help me as [ want you to help me, we must be 
much together ; beeanse I must talk very freely to 
you; in short, because it is absolutely necessary that 
we should quite understand each other.” 

“Yes,” said Fluff. “I see now what you mean ; 
it is all right ; thank you very much.” 
her feet. 
said, laying her little hand in his; “for I love 
Frances better than any sister, and when you are 


She rose to 
“T will be a sort of sister to you,” she 


her husband you will be my brother.” 

“No brother will ever be truer to you, Fluff; but 
alas, and alas! is it ever likely that Frances can be 
my wife ?” 

* Of course she will,” said Fluff. 
unhappy beeause she loves you.” 


“ Frances is so 


* Nonsense.” 

“ Well, I think so, but I’ll soon find out.” 

“You will? If you were my real sister I would 
eall you a darling.” 

“You may call me anything you please. I am 
your sister, to all intents and purposes, until you are 
married to my darling, darling Frances. Oh, won't I 
give it to the squire! I think he’s a perfectly horrid 
old man, and I used to be fond of him.” 

“But you will be careful, Fluff—a rash word 
might do lots of mischief.” 

“Of course I'll be careful. I have lots of 
tact.” 

“You are the dearest girl in the world, except 
Frances.” 

“Of course Lam. That was a very pretty speech, 


and Iam going to reward you. I am going to tell 
you something.” 

“What is that?” 

“Frances is going away.” 

Arnold gave a slight start. 

“T did not know that,” he said. “ When?” 

“She told me when you were talking to the squire. 
She is going away very soon, and she wants me to 
go too. Iam to go back to my old schoolmistress, 
Mrs. Hopkins. 
when I told her that I hoped she would not have to, 
she said I must not wish that, for that would mean 
a great calamity. I don’t understand Frances at 
present, but I shall soon get to the bottom of every- 
thing.” 

“T fear it is all too plain,” said Arnold, lugu- 
briously. “ Frances goes away because she does not 


Frances is very sorry to go, and yet 


love me, and she is unhappy because she does not 
wish to give me pain.” 

“You are quite wrong, sir. Frances is unhappy 
on her own account, not on yours. Well, I'll find 
out lots of things to-night, and let you know. 
I’m going to be the cunningest little mouse in the 
world; but oh, won't the squire have a bad time 
of it!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


| VHE morning’s post 
brought one letter. 





It was addressed to 
Miss Kane, and was 
written in a_ business 
hand, The 
looked anxiously at his 
daughter as she laid it un- 
opened by her plate. Fluff, 


squire 


who was dressed more be- 
comingly than usual, whose 
eyes were bright, and who 
altogether seemed in excel- 
lent spirits, could not help 
telegraphing a quick glance 
at Arnold; the little party 
were seated round the break- 





fast-table, and the squire, who intercepted Fluff's 
glance, chuckled inwardly. He was very anxious 
with regard to the letter which Frances so provok- 
ingly left unopened, but he also felt a pleasing 
thrill of satisfaction. 

“Ha! ha!” he said to himself, “my good young 
man, you are following my advice, for all you looked 
Fluff, little dear, I do you a 
good turn when I provide you with an_ excellent 


so suiky yesterday. 


husband, and I declare, poor as I am, I won't see 
you married without giving you a wedding present.” 
After breakfast the squire rose, pushed aside his 
chair, and was about to summon his daughter to 
accompany him to the south parlour when Fluff ran 
up to his side. 
“T want to speak to you most particularly,” she 
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said. “TI have a secret to tell you,” and she raised 
her charming, rounded, fresh face to his. He patted 
her on the cheek. 

“Ts it very important ?” he said, a little uneasily, 
for he noticed that Philip and Frances were standing 
silently side by side in the bay window ; and that 
Frances had removed her letter from its envelope, 
and was beginning to read it, 


“She'll absolutely tell that fellow the contents of 
the most important letter she ever received,” in- 
wardly grumbled the squire. 
her father knows.” Aloud he said, “I have a little 
business to talk over with Frances just now, Ellen. 
I am afraid your secret must wait, little puss.” 

“But that’s what it can’t do,” answered Fluff. 
“Don’t call Frances : What 
a rude old man you are, to think of disturbing her ! 
I’m quite ashamed of you. Now come with me, for 
I must tell you my important secret.” 


“He'll know before 


she’s reading a letter. 





The squire found himself wheedled and dragged 
into the south parlour. There he was seated in 
his most comfortable chair, just as much sunlight 
as he liked best was allowed to warm him, a foot- 
stool was placed under his feet, and Fluff drawing 
a second forward seated herself on it, laid her hand 
on his knee, and looked at him with an expression 
of pleased affection. 


i! i i ii 
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“ Aren’t you dreadfully curious?” she said. 

“Oh, yes, Fluff—quite devoured with curiosity. 
I wonder now what Frances is doing; the fact is, 
she has reeeived an important letter. It’s about my 
affairs, IT am naturally anxious to know its con- 
tents. Tell your 
little woman, and Jet me get to more important 
matters.” 

“ More important matters! I’m ashamed of you,” 
said Fluff, shaking her finger at him. “ The fact is, 
squire, you mustn't be in a hurry about seeing 


secret as quickly as_ possible, 
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Frances—you must curb your impatience ; it’s very 
good for you to curb it—it’s a little discipline, and 
discipline properly administered always turns people 
out delightful. You'll be a very noble old man 
when you have had a little of the proper sort of 
training. Now, now: why, you look quite cross ; 
I declare you're not a bit handsome when you're 
cross. Frances can’t come to you at present —she’s 
engaged about her own affairs,” 

“ And what may they be, pray, miss?” 

“Ah, that’s my secret.” 

Fluff looked down ; a becoming blush deepened 
the colour in her cheeks ; she toyed idly with a 
Something 
in her attitude, and the significant smile on her 


rosebud which she held in her hand. 


face, made the squire both angry and uneasy. 

“Speak out, child,” he said. ‘ You know IL hate 
mysteries,” 

“ But Lean’t speak out,” said Fluff. “ The time to 
speak out hasn’t come—I can only guess. Squire, 1’m 
so glad—I really do think that Frances is in love 
with Philip.” 

* You really do?” said the squire. He mimicked 
her tone sareastically, red, angry spots grew on his 
old cheeks. “Frances in love with Philip, indeed ! 
You have got pretty intimate with that young 
Australian, Fluff, when you call him by his Christian 
name,” 

“Oh yes, we arranged that yesterday. He’s like 
a brother to me, [told you some time ago that he 
was in Jove with Frances. Now, L’m so delighted to 
be able to say that [ think Frances is in love with 
him.” 

“Tut—tut!” said the squire. “Little girls imagine 
things. Little girls are very fanciful.” 

“'Tut—tut!” responded Fluff, taking off his voice 
to the life. “ Little girls see far below the surface ; 
old men are very obtuse.” 

“Flutf, if that’s your secret, T don’t think much of 
it. Run away now, and send my daughter to me.” 

“TlH do nothing of the kind, for if she’s not read- 
ing her letter she’s talking to her true love. Oh, 
you must have a heart of stone to wish to disturb 
them!” 

The squire, with some difliculty, pushed aside his 
footstool, hobbled to his feet, and walked to the 
window where the southern sun was pouring in. In 
the distance he saw the grey of Frances’ dress 
through the trees, and Philip’s square, manly, up- 
right figure walking slowly by her side. He pushed 
open the window, and hoarsely and angrily called 
his daughter’s name. 


“She doesn’t hear you,” said Fluff “LT expect 
he’s proposing for her now ; isn’t it lovely? Aren't 
vou delighted 2? Oh, where’s my guitar? Lm going 
to play ‘Sweethearts. 1 do hope, squire, youll 
give Frances a very jolly wedding.” 

But the squire had hobbied out of the room. 

He was really very Jame with rheumatic gout ; 
but the sight of that grey slender figure pacing 
slowly under the friendly sheltering trees, was too 


much for him; he was overcome with passion, 
anxiety, rage. 

“ She’s giving herself away,” he murmured. That 
little vixen Fluff is right—she’s in love with the 
fellow, and she’s throwing herself at his head ; it’s 
perfectly awful to think of it. She has forgotten all 
about her old father. Ill be a beggar in my old age; 
the Firs will have to go: I'll be ruined, undone. 
Oh, was there ever such an undutiful daughter? I 
must go to her. I must hobble up to that distant 
spot as quickly as possible ; perhaps when she sees 
ine she may pause before she irrevocably commits so 
wicked an act. Oh, how lame Lam—what agonies 
I’m enduring ; shall I ever be in time? He’s close 
to her—he’s almost touching her—good gracious, 
he’ll kiss her if I’m not quick. That little wretch 
Fluff could have reached them in a twinkling, but 
she won't do anything to oblige this morning. Hear 
her now, twanging away at that abominable air, 
‘Sweethearts’—oh—oh—puft—putf—I'm quite blown. 
This walk will kill me. Frances—lI say, Frances, 
Frances !” 

The feeble cracked old voice was borne on the 
breeze, and the last high agonised note reached it’s 
goal. 

“T am coming, father,” responded his daughter. 
She turned to Arnold, and held out her hand, 

“God bless you!” she said. 

“Ts your answer final, Frances?” 

“ Yes—yes. I wish I had not kept you a week in 
suspense ; it was cruel to you, but L thought—oh—l 
must not keep my father.” 

“ Your father has you always, and this is my last 
moment. Then you'll never, never love me?” 

“T cannot marry you, Philip.” 

“That is no answer. You never loved me.” 

“T cannot marry you.” 

“T won't take ‘no,’ unless you say with it: ‘I 
never loved you, [ never can love you.” 

‘Look at my father, Philip ; he is almost falling. 
His face is crimson. I must go to him, God bless 
you!” 

She took his hand, and absolutely, before the 
squire’s horrified eyes, raised it to her lips, then flew 
lightly down the path, and joined the old man. 

“Ts anything wrong, father? How dreadful you 
look.” 

* You—you have accepted the fellow! You have 
deserted me ; I saw you kiss his hand. Fah! it 
makes me sick, You’ve accepted him, and I am 
ruined,” 

“On the contrary, I have refused Philip. That 
kiss was like oné we give to the dead. Don’t excite 
yourself; come into the house. I am yours abso- 
lutely from this time out.” 

“* Hum—haw—you gave me an awful fright, I 
can tell you.” The squire breathed more freely. 
“You set that little Fluff on to begin it, and you 
ended it. T won't be the better of this for some 
time. Yes, let me lean on you, Frances ; it’s a 
comfort to feel ’m not without a daughter. Oh, it 
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would have been a monstrous thing had you deserted 
me! Did I not rear you, and bring you up? But 
in cases of the affections—I mean in 
paltry passions, women are so weak.” 

“ But not your daughter, Frances Kane. I, for 
your sake, have been strong. Now, if you please, 
we will drop the subject; I will not discuss it 
further. You had better come into the house, father, 
until you get cool.” 


cases of those 


“You had a letter this morning, Frances—from 
Spens, was it not 

“Oh yes; I had forgotten ; your creditors will 
accept my terms, for the present. I must drive 
over to Arden this afternoon, and arrange what day 
I go there.” 

“T shall miss you considerably, Frances, 


9” 


It’s a 
great pity you couldn’t arrange to come home to 
sleep ; you might see to my comforts then, by rising 
a little earlier in the morning. I wish, my dear, you 
would propose it to Mrs, Carnegie ; if she is a woman 
of any consideration she will see how impossible it is 
that I should be left altogether.” 

“T cannot do that, father. Even you must pay a 
certain price for a certain good thing. You do not 
wish to leave the Firs, but you cannot keep both the 
Firs and me. I will come and see you constantly, 
but my time from this out belongs absolutely to Mrs. 
Camegie. She gives me an unusually large salary, 
and, being her servant, I must endeavour in all par- 
ticulars to please her, and must devote my time to 
her to a certain extent day and night.” 

“Good gracious, Frances, I do hope that though 
adversity has come to the house of Kane, you are not 
going so far to forget yourself as to stoop to menial 
work at Arden. Why, rather than that—rather than 
that, it would be better for us to give up the home 
of our fathers.” 

“No work need be menial, done in the right 
spirit,” responded Frances. 

Her eyes wandered away, far up among the trees, 
where Arnold still slowly paced up and down, In 
the cause of pride her father might even be 
induced to give up the Firs, Was love, then, to 
weigh nothing in the scale ? 

She turned suddenly to her father. 

“You must rest now,” she said. ‘“ You need not 
be the least anxious on your own account any more. 
You must rest and take things quietly, and do your 
best not to get ill. It would be very bad for you to 
be ill now, for there would be no one to nurse you. 
Remember that, and be careful. Now go and sit in 
the parlour, and keep out of draughts. I cannot 
read to you this morning, for I shall be very busy, 
and you must not call me nor send for me unless it 
is absolutely 
present.” 

Frances did not, as her usual custom was, establish 


necessary. Now, good-bye for the 


her father in his easy-chair; she did not cut his 
morning paper for him, nor attend to the one or two 
little comforts which he considered essential ; she 
left him without kissing him, only her full, grave, 


sorrowful eyes rested for one moment with a look of 
great pathos on his wrinkled, discontented old face, 
then she went away. 

The squire was alone ; even the irritating strain 
of “Sweethearts” no longer annoyed him, 
had ceased to play—Fluff’s gay little figure was no 
longer visible ; the man who had paced up and down 
under the distant trees had disappeared ; Frances’ 
grey dress was nowhere to be seen. 

The whole place was still, oppressively still—not a 
bee hummed, not a bird sang. The atmosphere was 
hot and dry, but there was no sunshine ; the trees 
were motionless, there was a feel of coming thunder 
in the air. 

The squire felt calmed and triumphant, at the 
same time he felt irritated and depressed. His 
anxiety was over, his daughter had done what he 
wished her to do—the Firs was saved, at least for 
his lifetime—the marriage he so dreaded was never 
At the same time, he felt dull and deserted ; 
he knew what it was to have his desire, and lean- 
ness in his soul. It would be very dull at the Firs 
without Frances, he should miss her much when she 
went away. He was a feeble old man, and he was 
rapidly growing blind. Who would read for him, 
and chat with him, and help to wile away the long 
and tedious hours? He could not spend all his time 
ating and sleeping. What should he do now with 
all the other hours of the long day and night? He 
felt pleased with Frances 
girl, but at the same time he was cross with her, 
she ought to have thought of some other way of 
delivering him. 
she was a clever woman, but she ought not to have 
effected his salvation by deserting him. 

The squire mumbled and muttered to himself. 
He rose from his arm-chair and walked to the 
window ; he went out and paced up and down the 
terrace ; he came in again, Was there ever such a 
long and tiresome morning? He yawned, he did 
not know what to do with himself. 

A little after noon the door of the south parlour 
was quickly opened and Arnold came in. 

“T have just come to say good-bye, sir.” 

The squire started in genuine amazement. He 
did not love Arnold, but after two hours of solitude 
It never 


to be. 





he owned she was a good 


She was a clever woman—he owned 


he was glad to hear any human voice. 
occurred to him, 
Frances such a necessity as to alter plans on her 


too, that anyone should feel 


account, 
“You are going away ?” he repeated. You told 
me yesterday you would stay here for at 
another week or ten days.” 
“Exactly, but I have changed my mind,” said 
Arnold. 
failed. 


6s 


least 


“ Teame here for an object—my object has 
Good-bye.” 
But now, really the squire strove to retain 
the young man’s hand in his clasp. “ You don't 
seriously mean to tell me that you are leaving a nice 
place like the Firs in this fine summer weather, 
because Frances has refused you.” 





Fluff 
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“T am going away on that account,” replied 
Arnold stiffly. “ Good-bye.” 

“You astonish me—you quite take my breath 
away. Frances couldn’t accept you, you know. She 
had me to see after. I spoke to you yesterday 
about her, and I suggested that you should take 
Fluff instead. <A dear little thing, Fluff. Young, 
and with money ; who would compare the two?” 

“Who would compare the two?” echoed Arnold. 
“T repeat, squire, that I must now wish you good- 
bye, and I distinctly refuse to discuss the subject of 
my marriage any further.” 

Arnold’s hand scarcely touched Squire Kane’s. 
He left the south parlour, and his footsteps died 
away in the distance. 

The 


sky grew darker, the atmosphere hotter and denser 


Once more there was silence and solitude. 


—a growl of thunder was heard in the distance— 
lightning lit up the 
Squire Kane was very nervous in a_ storm—at 
hated to 
felt terrified, nervous, aggrieved. 


a flash of squire’s room. 
alone—now he 
He rang his bell 


all times he be long 
pretty sharply. 

* Jane,” he said to the servant who answered his 
summons, “Send Miss Kane to me at once.” 


“Miss Kane has gone to Martinstown, sir. She 


drove in in the pony-cart an hour ago,” 

* Oh—h’m—I suppose Mr. Arnold went with her ? 

“No, sir, Mr. Arnold took a 
the fields ; he says the carrier is to call for his 
portmanteau, and he’s not a-coming back.” 

“Hm 
up in a hurry like this. 
was ! 


” 


short cut across 


most inconsiderate—I hate parties broken 
What a vivid flash that 
Jane, I’m afraid we are going to have an 
awful storm.” 

“Tt looks like it, sir, and the clouds is coming 
direct this way. Watkins says as the strength of 
the storm will break right over the Firs, sir.” 

“My good Jane, I'll thank you to shut the 
windows, and ask Miss Danvers to have the good- 
ness to step this way.” 

“Miss Danvers have a headache, sir, and is lying 
down. She said as no one is to disturb her.” 

The squire murmured something inarticulate. Jane 
lingered for a moment at the door, but finding 
nothing more was required of her, softly withdrew. 

Then in the solitude of his south parlour the 
-the black clouds 
gathered silently from east and west, a slight shiver 


squire saw the storm come up 


shook the trees, a sudden wind agitated the slowly 
y clouds—it came between the two banks of 


moving 
dark vapour, and then the thunder rolled and the 
lightning played. It was an awful storm, and the 
squire, Who was timid at such times, covered his face 
with his trembling hands, and even feebly tried 
to pray. It is possible that if Frances had come 
to him then he would, in the terror fit which had 
seized him, have given her her heart’s desire. 
Even the Firs became of small account to Squire 
Kane while the lightning flashed in his eyes and 


the thunder rattled over his head. He was afraid— 
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he would have done anything to propitiate the 
Maker of the storm—he would have even sacrificed 
himself if necessary. 

But the clouds rolled away, the sunshine came 
Fear vanished from the squire’s breast, and 


out. 
when dinner was announced he went to partake of it 
with an excellent appetite. Fluff and he alone had 
seats at the board; Arnold and Frances were both 


away. 
Fluffs eyes were very red. She was untidy, 
too, and her whole appearance might best be 


She scarcely 
merry 


described by the word dishevelled. 


touched her dinner, and her chatterir 


tongue was silent. 


a 
1S 


The squire was a man who never could abide 
melancholy in others. He had had a fright, his 
fright was over. He was therefore exactly in the 
mood to be petted and humoured, to have his little 
jokes listened to and applauded, to have his thrice- 
told tales appreciated. He was just in the mood, 
also, to listen to pretty nothings from a pretty girl’s 
lips, to hear her sing, perhaps to walk slowly with 
her by-and-bye in the sunshine. 

Fluff’s red eyes, however, Fluff’s disordered, untidy 
appearance, her downcast looks, her want of appe- 
him, just then, a most un- 
As his way was he resented it, 


tite, presented to 
pleasing picture. 
and began to grumble. 

“T have had a very dull morning,” he began. 

“ Indeed, sir ?—I won't take any peas, thank yon, 
Jane; I’m not hungry.” 

“T hate little girls to come to table who are not 
hungry,” growled the squire. “Bring the peas 
here, Jane.” 

“Shall I go up to my room again?” asked Fluff, 
laying down her knife and fork. 

“Qh no, my love ; no, not by any means.” 


- 


The squire was dreadfully afraid of having to 
spend as solitary an afternoon as morning. 

“T am sorry you are not quite well, Fluff,” he 
said, hoping to pacify the angry little maid ; “but 
Most girls are very 

is silly of them ; 


I suppose it was the storm, 
lightning. It 
for really in a room with the windows shut—glass, 


much afraid of 
you know, my dear, is a non-conductor—there is 
But there is no combating the 
I can fancy you, Fluff, 
burying that pretty little head of yours under the 


not much danger. 
terrors of the weaker sex. 
bedclothes. That doubtless accounts for its present 
rough condition. You should have come to me, my 
love ; I’d have done my best to soothe your nervous 
fears.” 

Fluff’s blue eyés were opened wide. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” she 
said. “J afraid of the storm, and burying my head 
under the bedclothes, as if I were a baby or a silly 
old man! Yes, of course I knew there was a 
storm, but I didn’t notice it much, I was too busy 
packing.” 

This last remark effectually distracted the squire’s 
attention. 
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“Packing! good gracious, child, you are not 


going away too?” 


“Of course Tam; you don’t suppose Iam going 
to stay here without my darling Francie ? 
“But what am I to do, Fluff?” 


“ 


” 


I don’t know, Squire. 
at the Firs.” 

“Alone! Do 
alone ?” 


I suppose you'll stay on 


you mean I’m to stay here 

“T suppose so, now that you have sent Frances 
away.” 

“T have not sent her away. 
miss ?” 

“T’m not going to say what I mean,” said Fluff. 
“Dear Frances is very unhappy, and I’m very 

Philip, I think, is the 
As far as I can tell, all this un- 
happiness has been caused by you, Squire, so I 


What do you mean, 


unhappy too, and most 


miserable of all. 


suppose you are happy, but if you think I am going 
to stay at the Firs without Frances you are very 
I would not stay with you now on 
any account, for you are a selfish old man, and 
I don’t love you any longer.” 

This angry little speech was uttered after Jane 
had withdrawn, and even while Fluff spoke she 
pushed some fruit towards the squire, 


much mistaken. 


“You are a selfish old man,” she continued, her 
cheeks burning and her eyes flashing—‘ you want 
your comforts—you want to be amused, and to get 
the best of everything, and if that is so you don’t 
Well, here is the nicest fruit in the 
And by-and-bye I'll sing for you, if 
Ill do all this while 
I stay, but 1’m going away the day after to-morrow. 


care for others, 
garden—eat it. 
my singing gives you pleasure, 


But I don’t love you any more, for you are unkind to 
Frances,” 

The squire was really too much astonished to 
reply. 
him in this way before; he felt like one who was 


Nobody in all his life had ever spoken to 


assaulted, and beaten all over. He was stunned, 
and yet he still clung in a sort of mechanical way 
to the comforts which were dearer to him than life. 
He picked out the finest strawberries which Fluff 
had piled on his plate, and conveyed them to his 
Fluff flew out of the room for her guitar, and 
when she returned she began to sing a gay Italian 
In the 
midst of her song the squire broke in with a sudden 


lips. 
air in a very sprightly and effective manner. 


question, 

“ What do you mean by saying Iam unkind to 
Frances ?” 

Flut’s guitar dropped with a sudden clatter to 
the floor, 

“You won't let her marry Philip—she loves him 
with all her heart, and he loves her. They have 
eared for one another for ten leng years, and now 
you are parting them. You are a dreadfully, dread- 
fully, selfish old man, and I hate you.” 

Here the impulsive little girl burst into tears, and 
ran out of the room, The squire sat long over his 
strawberries, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

T wasvarranged that Frances should take 
up her abode at Arden on the follow- 
ing Friday, and on Thursday Fluff was 
to go to London to stay—for a time, 
at least—under the sheltering wings of 

With regard 

to her departure, Fluff made an extraordinary request 


ler late schoolmistress, Mrs, Hopkins, 


—she earnestly begged that Frances should not ac- 
company her to Martinstown, She gave no reason for 
this desire ; but she enforced it by sundry pettings, 
by numerous embraces, by both tears and smiles— 
in short, by the thousand and one fascinations which 
the little creature possessed. A certain Mrs. Mans- 
field was to escort Fluff to London; and Frances 
arranged that the two should meet at the railway 
station, and catch the twelve o’clock train for town, 

“T don't want you to introduce her to me, darling,” 
said Fluff. “I can’t possibly mistake her; for she 
is tall, and has a hooked nose, and always wears 
black, you say. 
exactly like my name; so it will be impossible for 


And you know what I am, just 


us not to recognise each other.” 

Thus Fluff got her way, and Frances saw her off, 
not from the railway platform, but standing under 
the elm-trees where Fluff had first seen her and 
Arnold together. 

When a turn in the road quite hid Frances Kane 
from the 
with a mixture of ecstasy and alarm. 

“Now, [I can have my way,” she said to herself, 
“and dear Frances will never, never suspect.” 


little girl’s view she clasped her hands 


A eab had been sent for to Martinstown to fetch 
away Fluff and her belongings. The driver was a 
stranger, and Fluff thought it extremely unlikely that, 
even if he wished to do so, he would be able to 
tell tales. 
station, instantly assumed a business-like air, looked 


She arrived in good time at the railway 


out for no tall lady with a hooked nose in black, but 
calmly booked her luggage for a later train, and 
calling the same cabman, asked him to drive her 
to the house of the lawyer, Mr. Spens. 


The lawyer was at home, and the pretty, ex- 


citable little girl was quickly admitted into his 
presence. Mr, Spens thought he lad seldom seen 


a more radiant little vision than this white-robed, 
eager, childish creature. Childish, and yet womanly 
just then, with both purpose and desire inher 
face. 

“You had my letter, hadn't you?” said Fluff. 
“Tam Ellen Danvers; Miss Kane is my cousin, 
and my dearest, my most dear friend.” 

“Thave had your letter, Miss Danvers, and I 
Won't you sit 
What a beautiful day this is!” 

“Oh, please, don’t waste time over the weather, 


remained at home in consequence. 
down ? 
I am come to talk to you about Frances. You have 
got to prevent rt yeu know.” 
“My dear young lady, to prevent what ?” 
“Well, she’s not to go to Arden. 
spend the rest of her days with a dreadful, fanciful 


She’s not to 
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old woman! She’s to do something else quite dif- 
You’ve got to prevent Frances making her- 


others miserable all her life. Do 


ferent. 
self and—and 
you hear, Mr. Spens?” 

“Ves, I certainly hear, Miss Danvers. But how 
I am to alter or affect Miss Kane’s destiny is more 
than I can at present say. 
self. I have a very great regard for Miss Kane ; 
I like her extremely. 
I will do anything in 
my power to benefit 


You must explain your- 


her; but as she chose 
entirely of her own 
free will —- without 
anyone, as far as I 
am aware, suggesting 
it to her—to become 
companion to Mrs. 
Carnegie, I do not 
really see how I am 
to interfere.” 

“ Yes, you are,” said 
Fluff, 
were now full of 
“You are to 
interfere because you 


whose eyes 
tears. 


are at the bottom of 
the mystery. You 
know why Frances is 
going to Mrs. Car- 
negie, and why she is 
refusing to marry 
Philip Arnold, who 
has loved her for ten 
years, and whom she 
loves with all her 
heart. Oh, I can’t 
help telling you this ! 
It is a secret, a kind 
of secret, but you 
have got to give me 
another confidence in 


eS 


© 


return,” 

“T did not know 
about 
tainly,” 
Spens. 


« 


Arnold,  cer- 

responded 
“That alters 
I am truly sorry ; I am really extremely 
sorry. Still, I don’t see how Miss Kane can act 
differently. 
is the only way to save him. 
sorry for her, but it is the only way to save the 


things. 


She has promised her father now : it 
Poor girl! [ am 


squire,” 

“Oh, the squire!” exclaimed Fluff, jumping up 
in her seat, and clasping her hands with vexation. 
“Who cares for the squire? Is he to have every- 
thing ? Why 
should Frances make all her days wretched on his 
Why should Frances give up the man 
she is so fond of, just to give him a little more 
comfort and luxuries that he doesn’t want? Look 

c 


Is nobody to be thought of but him ? 


account ? 





“*Won’t you go down and have a chat with him?’”—p. 37. 


here, Mr. Spens, it is wrong—it must not be! 1 
won't have it!” 

Mr. Spens could not help smiling. 

“You are very eager and emphatic,” he said. 
“T should like to know how you are going to pre- 
vent Miss Kane taking her own way.” 

“It is not her own way, it is the squire’s way. 

“Well, it comes to the same thing. How are 

you to prevent her 
taking the 


” 


squire’s 
way? 
“Oh, you leave 
that tome! I have 
an idea. I think I 
ean work it through. 
Only I want you, Mr. 
Spens, to tell me 
the real reason why 
Frances is going 
away from the Firs, 
and why she has to 
live at Arden. She 
will explain nothing ; 
she only says it is 
She won’t 
give any reason either 
to Philip or me.” 
“Don't you think, 
Miss Danvers, I ought 


necessary, 


, to respect her confi- 
If she wished 
you to know, she 
would tell you her- 
self.” 
“Oh, 
please tell me! Do 
tell me! I won't do 
any mischief, I pro- 
mise you. Oh, if 


dence ? 


please -- 


only you knew how 
important it is that 
I should find out !” 

The lawyer con- 
sidered for a moment. 
Fluff’s pretty words 
and beseeching ges- 
tures were having an 
effect upon him. After all, if there was any chance 
of benefiting Miss Kane, why should the squire’s 
miserable secret be concealed? After a time he said— 

“You look like a child, but I believe you have 
sense. I suppose whatever [ tell you, you intend to 
repeat straightway to Mr. Arnold ?” 

“Well, yes; I certainly mean to tell him.” 

“Will you promise to tell no one but Arnold ?” 

“Yes, I can promise that.” 

“Then the facts are simple enough. The squire 
owes six thousand pounds to a client of mine in 
My client wants to sell the Firs in order 
The squire says if he leaves 

Miss Kane comes forward 


London. 
to recover his money. 
the Firs he must die. 
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and offers to go as companion to Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. 
Carnegie paying her £300 a year, which sum she 
hands over to my client as interest at 5 per cent. on 
These are the facts of the 
Do you under- 


the six thousand pounds. 
case in a nutshell, Miss Danvers. 
stand them ?” 

“T think I do. 
What is the name of your client ?” 

“You must lady—I_ cannot 
divulge my client’s name.” 

“But if Philip wanted to know 
would tell him ?” 

“That depends on the reason he gave for requiring 


I am very much obliged to you. 


excuse me, young 


o 


very badly, you 


the information.” 

“T think it is all right, then,” said Fluff, rising to 
“ Good-bye, I am greatly obliged to you. 
Mr. Spens, [ think I hate 


her feet. 
Oh, that dear Frances ! 
the squire.” 


CHAPTER XV. 





there was 


ig 
I a girl who 


was a prime 
favourite with 
her — schoolfel- 
lows that girl 


was Ellen Danvers. She 
had all the qualifications 
which insure success in 
school life. She was ex- 
tremely pretty, but she 
Was unconscious of it ; 
she never prided herself 
on her looks, she never 
tried to heighten herlove- 
liness by a thousand little 
arts which schoolgirls al- 
ways find outand despise. 
She had always plenty of 
money, which at school, 
if not elsewhere, is much 
She 

generous, she was bright, 
she was loving ; she was not sufliciently clever to 
make anyone envious of her, but at the same time 
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she was so very smart and quick that not the clever- 
est girl in the school could despise her. 

When Flutf went away from Merton House the 
tribulation experienced on all sides was really severe. 
The girls put their heads together, and clubbed to 
present her with a gold bangle, and she in return 
left round, and a 
pound’s-worth of chocolate creams. 

The school was dull when Fluff went away ; she 
She was 


them her blessing, a kiss all 


took a place which no one else quite held. 
not at all weak or namby-pamby, but she was a 
universal peace-maker, Fluff made peace simply by 
throwing oil on troubled waters, for she certainly was 
not one to preach ; and as to pointing a moral, she 
did not know the meaning of the word. 








it was with great rejoicing, therefore, that the 
young ladies of -Mrs. Hopkins’ select seminary were 
informed on a certain Thursday morning that their 
return to them. She 
longer to take her place in any of the classes ; she 


idol was about to was no 
was to be a parlour boarder, and go in and out 
pretty much as she pleased, but she was to be in the 
house again, and they were to see her bright face, 
and hear her gay laugh, and doubtless she would 
once more be everyone's confidante and friend. 

It was late when she 
made her appearance, for she had missed the train 
by which Frances had intended her to travel. But 
late as the hour was—past nine o’elock—F luff found 
time to pay a visit to the school-room, where the 


In due course Fluff arrived. 


elder girls were finishing preparations for to-mor- 
row, to rush through the dormitories, and kiss each 
expectant little one. 

“Tt’s just delicious !” whispered Sybil Lake, the 
youngest scholar in the school. “ We have you for 
the last fortnight before we break up. Just fancy, 
you will be there to see me if I get a prize!” 

“Yes, Sibyl, and if you do I'll give you six- 
pennyworth of chocolate creams.” 

Sibyl shouted with joy. 

The other children echoed her glee. One of the 
Fluff vanished to 
the very select bedroom that she was now to occupy, 


teachers was obliged to interfere. 


and order was once more restored, 

Fluff’s name everyone's) mouth. 
Didn’t she Jook prettier than ever? Wasn't she 
Hadn't she a wonderfully grown- 


Was now in 
nicer than ever ? 
up air? 

One day it was whispered through the school that 
Fluff had got a lover. This news ran like wildfire 
from the highest class to the lowest. Little Sybil 
asked what a lover meant, and Marion Jones, a 
lanky girl of twelve, blushed while she answered 
her. 

“Tt isn’t proper to speak about lovers,” said Katie 
Phillips. ‘‘ Mother said we weren't to know any- 
thing about them. I asked her once, and that was 
what she said. She said it wasn’t proper for little 
rls to know about lovers.” 

“ But grown girls have them,’ 
“T think it must be captivating. 
grown up.” 

“You’re much too ugly, Marion, to have a lover,” 
responded Mary Mills. ‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, 
don’t get so red and angry! 


o 
gi 
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responded Marion. 


I wish I was 


She’s going to strike 
me! Save me, girls!” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Katie, “hush! come this 
Look through the lattice. Look through the 
Can you see? There’s Fluff, 

He’s rather old, isn’t he? 
Isn't Fluff pretty 


way. 
wire fence just here. 

and there’s her lover, 
But hasn't he [air distingué ? 


when she blushes? The lover is rather tall. Oh, 
do look, Mary, can you see—can you see?” 
“Yes, he has fair hair,” responded Mary. “It 


I’m sorry it is fair and curly, for Fluff’s is 
He should be dark, like a Spaniard. Oh, 


enrls., 
the same. 
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girls, girls, he has got such lovely blue eyes, and 
such white teeth! He smiled just now, and I saw 
them.” 

“ Let me peep,’ 
peep yet.” 

But here the voices became a little loud, and the 
lovers, if they were lovers, passed out of sight behind 
the yew hedge. 


> said Marion. “TI Laven’t got one 


“That’s it,” said Fluff, when she had finished her 
story, “it’s all explained now. I hope you're obliged 
to me.” 

“No brother could love you better, nor appreciate 
you more than I do, Fluff.” 

“Thank you; [’ll tell you how much I care for 
those words when you let me know what you are 
going to do,” 

Arnold put his hand to his forehead ; his face 
grew grave, he looked with an earnest half-puzzled 
glance at the childish creature by his side. 

“T really think you are the best girl in the world, 
and one of the cleverest,” he said. “I have a feeling 
that you have an idea in your head, but I am sorry 
to say nothing very hopeful up to the present time 
has occurred to me. It does seem possible, after 
your explanation, that Frances may love me, and 
yet refuse me; yes, certainly, that does now seem 
possible.” 

“ How foolish you are to speak in that doubting 
tone,” half snapped Fluff (certainly, if the girls had 
seen her now they would have thought she was 
quarrelling with her lover). ‘“ How can you say 
‘perhaps Frances loves you’? Loves you! She is 
breaking her heart for you. Oh! TI could ery when 
I think of Frances’s pain !” 

“ Dear little friend!” said Arnold. ‘ Then if that 
is so—God grant it, oh, God grant it !—Frances and 
I must turn to you to help us.” 

Fluffs face brightened. 

“T will tell you my plan,” she said. “ But first of 
all you must answer me a question.” 

“What is it? I will answer anything.” 

“Mr. Arnold——” 

“You said you would call me Philip.” 

“Oh, well, Philip—I rather like the name of 
Philip—Philip, are you a rich man?” 

“That depends on what you eall riches, Fluff. I 
have brought £15,000 with me from the other side of 
the world. I took five years earning it, for all those 
five years I lived as a very poor man, for I was adding 
penny to penny, and pound to pound, to Frances’s 
fortune.” 

“That is right,” exclaimed Fluff, clapping her 
hands.‘ Frances’s fortune—then of course you will 
spend it in saving her.” 

‘“*T would spend every penny to save her, if I only 
knew how.” 

“How stupid you are !” said Fluff. Oh, if only I 
were a man!” 

“What would you do, if you were?” 

“What would I not do? You have £15,000, and 
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Frances is in all this trouble because of £6,000, 
Shall I tell you, must I tell you what you ought to 
do?” ° 

“ Please—pray tell me.” 

“Oh, it is so easy. You must get the name of 
the old horror in London to whom the squire owes 
£6,000, and you must give him six out of your 
fifteen, and so pay off the squire’s debt. You must 
do this and—and——” : 

“Yes, Fluff ; I really do think you are the cleverest 
little girl I ever came across.” 

“The best part is to come now,” said Fluff. “ Then 
you are to go to the squire; tell him that you will 
sell the Firs over his head, unless he allows you to 
marry Frances. Oh, it is so easy, so, so delightful 

“ Give me your hand, Fluff. Yes, I see light, yes. 
God bless you, Fluff.” 


+” 


“ There is no doubt she has accepted him,” reported 
Mary Mills to her fellows. “They have both 
appeared again round the yew-hedge, and he has 
taken her hand, and he is smiling. Oh! he is 
lovely when he smiles.” 

“T wish I was grown up,” sighed Marion, from 
behind. “I’d give anything in all the world to have 
a lover.” 

“It will be interesting to watch Fluff at supper 
to-night,” exclaimed Katie Phillips. “Of course 
she'll look intensely happy. I wonder if she’ll wear 
an engagement-ring.” 

The supper-hour came. Fluff took her seat 
among the smaller girls; her face was radiant 
enough to satisfy the most exacting, but her small 
dimpled fingers were bare. 

“Why do you all stare at my hands so?” she 
exclaimed, once. 

“Tt’s on account of the ring,” whispered little 
Sybil. “ Hasn’t he given you the ring yet?” 
“Who is ‘he,’ dear?” 


“Oh, I wasn’t to say. His name is Mr. Lover.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
\ RS. CARNEGIE 
could searcely be 
considered the most 
cheerful: companion in 
the world. There was 
a general sense of re- 
joicing when Frances 
took up her abode at 
Arden, but the victim 
who was to spend the 
greater part of her life 
in Mrs. Carnegie’s heated 
chambers, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to participate init. This 
good lady, having turned her thoughts inwards for 
so long, could only see the world from this extremely 











narrow standpoint. She was hypochondriacal, she 
was fretful, and although Frances managed her, and, 
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in consequence, the rest of the household experienced 
a good deal of ease, Frances herself, whose heart just 
now was not of the lightest, could not help suffering. 
Her cheeks grew paler, her figure slighter and thinner, 
She could only ery at night, but then she certainly 
cried a good deal, 

On acertain sunny afternoon, Mrs. Carnegie, who 
thought it her bounden duty on all occasions to look 
out for grievances, suddenly took it upon herself to 
complain of Frances’s looks. 

“Tt is not that you are dull, my dear,” she re- 
marked. ‘ You are fairly cheerful, and your laugh 
is absolutely soothing ; but you are pale, dreadfully 
Yes, I 


assure you, in the sensitive state of my poor nerves 


pale, and pallor jars on my nerves, dear. 


a pule face like yours is absolutely excruciating to 
them, darling.” 

She had 
been a month with Mrs. Carnegie now, and_ thie 


“ ” . . 
[ am very sorry, replied Frances. 


changed life had certainly not improved her. “I 
um very sorry.” Then she thought a moment. 


“Would you like to know why I am pale ?” 

“ How interesting you are, my love !—so different 
from every other individual that comes to see me. 
It is good for my poor nerves to have my attention 
Tell me, 
I do trust the story 
is exciting—I need excitement, my darling. Is it 
an affair of the heart, precious ?” 

Frances’s face grew very red. Even Mrs. Carnegie 
ought to have been satistied for one brief moment 
with her bloom. 

“T fear I can only give you avery prosaic reason,” 
she said, in her gentle, sad voice. “TI have little or 
no colour because I am always shut up in hot rooms, 
and because I miss the open-air life to which I was 


distracted to any other trivial matter, 
dearest, why you are so pallid. 


accustomed,” 

Mrs. Carnegie tried to smile, but a frown came 
between her brows. 

“That means,” she said, “that you would like to 


go out. You would leave your poor friend in 
solitude.” 
“T would take my friend with me,” responded 


Frances. “And she should have the pleasure of 
seeing the colour coming back into my cheeks,” 

“And a most interesting sight it would be, dar- 
ling. But oh, my poor, poor nerves! The neuralgia 
in my back is positively excruciating at this moment, 
dearest ; I am positively on the rack ; even a zephyr 
would slay me.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Frances in a firm 
voice, “ you would be strengthened and refreshed by 
Come, Mrs. Carnegie, I 
am your doctor and nurse, as well as your friend, 
and I prescribe a drive in the open air for you 
this morning. 


the soft sweet air outside. 


After dinner, too, your sofa shall be 
short, I intend you to live 
out of doors while this fine weather lasts.” 

And yet you will 
this so-called kindness.” 


placed in the arbour ; in 
“Ah, dear imperious one ! 
kill with 
“On the contrary, I will make you a strong 


me 
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woman if I ean, 
the carriage.” 

She bustled about, had her way, and to the 
amazement of everyone Mrs. Carnegie submitted to 
a drive for an hour in an open carriage. 

All the time they were out Frances regaled her 
She told 
her stories with great skill, knowing just where to 
leave off, and just the points that would be most 
likely to interest her companion. So interesting did 
she make herself that never once during the drive 
was Mrs. Carnegie heard to mention the word nerves, 


Now Tam going to ring to order 


with stories of poor and suffering people. 


and so practical and to the point were her words that 
the rich woman’s purse was opened, and two five- 
pound notes were given to Frances to relieve those 
who stood most in need of them. 

“Positively I am better,” explained Mrs. Carnegie, 
as she ate her dainty dinner with appetite. 

An hour later she was seated cosily in the arbour 
which faced down the celebrated Rose-walk, a place 
well known to all the visitors at Arden. 

“You are a witch,” she said to Frances, “ for 
positively I do declare, the racking, torturing pain 
in my back is easier. The jolting of the carriage 
ought to have made it ten times worse, but it didn’t, 
I positively can’t understand it, my love.” 

“You forget,” said Frances, “that although the 
jolting of the carriage might have tried your nerves a 
very little, the soft sweet air and change of scene did 
them good.” 

“And your conversation, dearest—the 
notes of that sweetest voice. 
were harrowing!” 

“Yes, but they were more harrowing to be lived 
through. You, dear Mrs. Carnegie, to-day have re- 
lieved a certain amount of this misery.” 


limpid 
Ah, Frances, your tales 


“ Ah, my sweet, how good your words sound ! 


They are like balm to this tempest-tossed heart and 
Frances dear, we have an 
affinity one for the other. I trust it may be our 
fate to live and die together.” 

Frances could scarcely suppress a slight shudder. 
Mrs. Carnegie suddenly caught her arm. 


nerve-racked form, 


“Who is that radiant-looking young creature 
coming down the Rose-walk?” she exclaimed— 


“See, ah, my dear Frances, what a little beauty ! 
What style, what exquisite bloom !” 

“Why, it is Fluff!” exclaimed Frances, She 
rushed from Mrs. Carnegie’s side, and the next 
moment Miss Danvers’ arms were round her neck. 

“Yes, I’ve come, Frances,” “a 
And who do you think I 


she exclaimed. 
have really come back. 
am staying with 

“Oh, Flutf—at the Firs! It would be kind of 
you to cheer my poor old father wp with a visit.” 

“But I’m not cheering him up with any visit— 
I’m not particularly fond of him. I’m staying with 
Mr. and Mrs, Spens.” 

Frances opened her eyes very wide ; she felt a 
kind of shock, and a feeling of almost distrust crept 
over her. 
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“Mr. Spens? Surely you don’t mean my father’s 
lawyer, Mr. Spens, who lives in Martinstown, Fluff?” 

“Yes, I don’t mean anybody else.” 

“But I did not think you knew him.” 

“T did not when I last saw you, but I do now— 
very well, oh, very well indeed. He’s a darling.” 

“Fluff! How can you speak of dull old Mr. 
Spens in that way? Well, you puzzle me. I don’t 
know why you are staying with him.” 

“You are not going to know just at present, 
dearest Francie. There’s a little bit of a secret 
afloat. Quite a harmless, innocent secret, which [ 
promise you will break nobody’s heart. I like so 
much being with Mr. Spens, and so does Philip— 
Philip is there too.” 

“Philip? Then they are engaged,” thought 
Frances. “It was very soon. It is all right, of 
course, but it is rather a shock. Poor little Fluff— 
dear Philip—may they be happy !” 

She turned her head away for a moment, then 
with a white face, but steady, quiet eyes, said in her 
gentlest tones— 

“Am I to congratulate you, then, Fluff?” 

“Yes, you are—yes, you are. Oh, I am so happy, 
and everything is delicious! It’s going on beauti- 
fully. I mean the—the affair—the secret. Frances, 
I left Philip at the gate. He would like to see you 
so much. Won’t you go down and have a chat 
with him?” 

“T cannot ; you forget that I am Mrs. Carnegie’s 
companion. I am not my own mistress.” 

“That thin, cross-looking woman staring at us 
out of the bower, yonder? Oh, I'll take care of her. 
I promise you I'll make myself just as agreeable as 
you can. There, run down, run down—I see Philip 
coming to meet you. Oh, what a cold wretch you 
are, Frances! You don’t deserve a lover like Philip 
Arnold—no, you don’t.” 

“He is not my lover, he is yours.” 

“Mine? No, thank you—there, he is walking 
down the Rose-path. He is sick of waiting, poor 
fellow. TI am off to Mrs. Carnegie. Oh, for goodness’ 
sake, Francie, don’t look so foolish ! ” 

Fluff turned on her heel, put wings to her feet, 
and in a moment; panting and laughing, steod by 
Mrs. Carnegie’s side. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she exclaimed when 
she could speak. “I know who you are, and I am 
dear Frances’s cousin, Fluff. I knew you would not 
mind giving the poor things a chance, and allowing 
me to stay and try to entertain you for a little.” 

“Sit: down, my dear, sit down. You really are a 
radiant little vision. It is really most entertaining 
to me to see anything so fresh and pretty. I must 
congratulate you on the damask roses you wear in 
your cheeks, my pretty one.” 

“Thank you very much ; I know I have plenty of 
colour. Do you mind sitting a little bit, just so 
—ah, that is right. Now we’ll have our backs 
to the poor things, and they ’ll feel more comfort- 
able.” 
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“My dear, extraordinary, entertaining little friend, 
what poor things do you mean?” 

“Why, Frances and 

“Frances, my companion—Frances Kane ?” 

“Yes, your companion. Only she oughtn’t to be 
your companion, and she won't be long. Your 





companion, and my darling cousin, Frances Kane, 
and her lover.” 

“Her lover! I knew there was a love affair. 
That accounts for the pallor! Oh, naughty Frances; 
oh, cruel maiden, to deceive your Lucilla! I felt it, 
I guessed it, it throbbed in the air. Frances and her 
lover! My child, I adore lovers—let me get a peep 
at him, Dear Frances, dear girl. And is the course 
of true love going smoothly, miss—miss—I really 
don’t know your name, my little charmer.” 

“My name is Fluff—please don’t look round. 
It’s a very melancholy love affair just at present, but 
I’m making it right.” 

“My little bewitching one, I would embrace you, 
but my poor miserable nerves won’t permit of the 
least exertion. And so Frances, my Frances, has 
a lover! It was wrong of her, darling, not to tell of 
this.” 

“She gave him up to come to you.” 

“Oh, the noble girl!’ But do you think, my child, 
I would permit such a sacrifice? No, no; far rather 
would Lucilla Carnegie bury her sorrows in the 
lonely tomb. Lend me your handkerchief, sweet 
one—I can’t find my own, and my tears overflow, 
Ah, my Frances, my Frances—I always knew you 
loved me, but to this extent—oh, it is too much!” 

“But she didn’t do it for you,” said Fluff. “ She 
wanted the money to help her father—he’s such a 
cross, selfish old man. He wouldn’t let her marry 
Philip, although Philip loved her for ten years, and 
saved all his pence in Australia to try and get 
enough money to marry her, and was nearly eaten 
himself by the blacks, but never forgot her day 
or night —and she loved him beyond anything. 
Don’t you think, Mrs. Carnegie, that they ought 
to be married? Don’t you think so?” 

“My child, my little fair one, you excite me 
much. Oh, I shall suffer presently!) But now your 
enthusiasm carries that of Lucilla Carnegie along 
with you. Yes, they ought to be married.” 

“Mrs. Carnegie, they must be married. I’m 
determined, and so is Philip, and so is Mr. Spens. 
Won't you be determined, too?” 

“Yes, my child. But, oh, what shall I not lose 
in my Frances? Forgive one tear for myself—my 
little rose in June.” 

“You needn't fret for yourself at all. You'll 
be ever so happy when you’ve done a noble thing. 
Now listen. This is our little plot—only first of 
all promise, promise most faithfully, that you won’t 
say a word to Frances.” 

“T promise, my child. How intensely you arouse 
my curiosity! Really I begin to live.” 

“You won’t give Frances a hint?” 

“No, no, you may trust me, little bright one.” 
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“Well, I do trust you. 
all our plans, You'll share them and help us. 
what a happy woman you'll be by-and-bye! 
listen.” 

Then Fluff seated herself close to Mrs. Carnegie, 
and began to whisper an elaborately got-up scheme 


I know you won't spoil 
Oh, 


Now 


into that lady’s ears, to all of which she listened 
with glowing eyes, her hands clasping Fluff's, her 
attention riveted on the sweet and eager face. 

“It’s my plot,” concluded the little narrator. 
“Philip doesn’t much like it—not some of it— 
but I say that I will only help him in my own 
way.” 

“My dear love, I 
anything more clever and original 
to the point.” 

“Now did you? I can’t sleep at night, thinking 
of it—you’ll be sure to help me?” 

“Help you-?) With my heart, my life, my purse!” 

“Oh, we don’t want your purse. You see there’s 
plenty of money—there’s the fortune Philip made 
for Frances. It would be a great pity anything else 
should rescue her from this dilemma.” 

“Qh, it is so sweetly romantic!” said Mrs, Car- 


don’t think I ever heard 
and absolutely 


negie, clasping her hands. 

“ Yes, that’s what I think. You'll be quite ready 
when the time comes? ” 

“Oh, quite! More than ready, my brightest fairy 

“Well, here comes Frances-—remember, you’re not 
to let out a word, a hint.—I think I’ve amused Mrs. 
Carnegie quite nicely, Francie.” 

Franees’s cheeks had that delicate bloom on 
them which comes now and then as a special and 
finishing touch, as the last crown of beauty to very 
pale faces. Her eyes were soft, and her dark eye- 
lashes were still a little wet with some tears which 


he 


were not unhappy ones. 
“Philip wrung a 
whispered to her little cousin. 


confession out of me,” she 
* No, Fluff—no, dear 
Fluff, it does no good—no good whatever. Still I 
am almost glad I told him.” 

“You told him what ?” 

“T won't say. It ean never come to anything.” 

“T know what you said—you have made Philip 
very happy, Frances. Now I must run away.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

There are certain 
very quiet people in the world, who 
make no fuss, who think humbly of 
themselves, who never on any occasion 
blow their own trumpets, who under all possible cir- 
eumstances keep in the background, but who yet 
have a knack of filling odd corners, of smoothing 
down sharp angles, of shedding the sunshine of kind- 
There 
are such people, and they are seldom very much 


away to be missed. 





ness and unselfishness over things generally. 


missed until they go away. 


Then there is a hue and ery. Who did this? 
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Whose duy was the other? Where is such a 
thing to be found? Will nobody attend to this 
small but necessary want? The person who never 
made any talk, but did all the small things and 
made all the other people comfortable, is suddenly 
missed, and in an instant his or her virtues are 
discovered. 

This was the case at the Firs when Frances on a 
certain morning drove away. 

Watkins missed her—the stable-boy, the house- 
servants—the cat, the dog—many other domestic 
pets—and most of all, Squire Kane. 

He was not neglected, but he had a sense of lone- 
liness which began the moment he awoke, and never 
left him till he went to sleep again. 

He had his meals regularly ; he was called in good 
time in the morning; the new housekeeper lit his 
randle and brought it to him at night; his favourite 
fruit and his favourite flowers were still set before 
him, and the newspaper he liked best always lay by 
his plate at breakfast-time. Watkins was really 
an excellent gardener, and the ribbon border still! 
bloomed and flourished, the birds sang in the trees 
as of yore, the lawn was smoothly kept. It was 
early September now, but the old place never looked 
gayer, sweeter, brighter. Still, somehow or other 
the squire was dull. His newspaper was there, but 
there was no one to cut it, no one to read it aloud to 
him. The flowers were making a wonderful bloom, 
but there was no special person to talk them over 
with. He had no one to tell his thoughts to, no one 
to criticise, no one to praise, and—saddest want of 
all toa nature like his—not a soul in the world to 





blame. 

Really, Frances was very much missed—he could 
not have believed it before she went, for she was 
such a quiet grave woman, but there wasn’t the least 
doubt on the subject. She had a way of making a 
place pleasant and home-like. Although she was so 
quiet herself, wherever she went the sun shone. It 
was quite remarkable how she was missed—even the 
Firs, even the home of his ancestors was-quite dull 
without her. 

Frances had been away for five weeks, and the 
squire was beginning to wonder if he could endure 
much more of his present monotonous life, when one 
day as he was passing up and down in the sunny 
south walk, he was. startled, and his attention 
pleasingly diverted, by the jangling sweet sound of 
silver bells. A smart little carriage drawn by a 
pair of Arab ponies, and driven by a lady, drew up 
somewhere in the elm avenue, a girl in white jumped 
lightly out, and ran towards him. 

“Good gracious!” he said to himself, “why, it’s 
that dear little Fluff. Well, I am glad to see her.” 

He hobbled down the path as fast as he could, 
and as Fluff drew near, sang out cheerily— 

“Now this is a pleasing surprise! But welcome 
to the Firs, my love, weleome most heartily to the 
Firs.” 


“Thank you, squire,” replied Fluff. “ I’ve come 

















to see you on a most important matter, Shall we go 
into the house, or may I talk to you here?” 

“T hope, my dear, that you have come to say that 
you are going to pay me another visit—I do hope 
that is your important business. Your little room 
can be got ready in no time, and your guitar—I 
It really 
is a facet, but I haven’t had one scrap of entertain- 


hope you've brought your guitar, my dear. 


ment since Frances went away—preposterous, is it 
not ?” 

“ Well, of course I knew you’d miss her,” said 
Fluff in a tranquil voice. “I always told you there 
was no one in the world like Frances.” 

“Yes, my dear, yes—I will own, yes, undoubt- 
edly, Frances, for all she is so quiet, and not what 
you would call a young person, is a good deal missed 
in the place. But you have not answered my query 
yet, Fluff. Have you come to stay ?” 

“No, [I’ve not come to stay : at least, I think not. 
Squire, I am glad you appreciate dear Frances at last.” 

“Of course, my love, of course. A good creature— 
not voung, but a good worthy creature. It is a great 
affliction to me, being obliged, owing to sad circum- 
stances, to live apart from my daughter. I am 
vexed that you cannot pay me a little visit, Fluff. 
Whose carriage was that you came in? and what 
part of the world are you staying in at present?” 

“ That little pony-trap Mrs. 
Carnegie, of Arden ; and her niece, Mrs. Passmore, 
I am staying with Mr. and Mrs, 
Spens, at Martinstown.” 

“Spens the lawyer? 

“Yes, Spens the lawyer. I may stay with him if 
Tlike, may I not? I ama great friend of his. He 
sent me over here to-day to see you on most im- 


dear belongs to 


drove me over. 


” 


portant business.” 

“My dear Fluff! 
with me. he might have the goodness to come here 
himself.” 

“He couldn’t : he has a very bad influenza cold; 
bed with it. That was why I offered to 
come. Because the business is so very important.” 

“How came he to talk over my affairs with a 
child like you?” 

“Well, as you'll learn presently, they happen to 
be my affairs too. He thought, as he couldn’t stir 
out of his bed, and I knew all the particulars, that 
I had better come over and explain everything to 
you, as the matter is of such great importance and 


teally, if Spens has business 


he’s in 


as a decision must be arrived at to-day.” 

Flutf spoke with great eagerness. Her eyes were 
glowing, her cheeks burning, and there wasn’t a 
scrap of her usual fun about her. 

In spite of himself the squire was impressed. 

“T cannot imagine what you have to say to me,” 
he said ; “‘ but perhaps we had better go into the 
house.” 

“T think we had,” said Fluff; “for as what I 
have got to say will startle you a good deal, you had 
better sit in have 


your favourite arm-chair, and 


some water near you in case you feel faint.” 
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As she spoke she took his hand, led him through 
the French windows into his little parlour, and 
seated him comfortably in his favourite chair. 

“Now I'll begin,” said Fluff. “You must not in- 
terrupt me, although I’m afraid you will be a little 
startled. You have mortgaged the Firs for six 
thousand pounds.” 

“My dear Ellen!”—an angry flush rose in the 
squire’s cheeks.—‘‘ Who has informed you with regard 
to my private affairs ? 

“Frances has had nothing to say to it; I won’t 
go on if you interrupt me. 


Frances has done very —— 


You have mortgaged 
the Firs for six thousand pounds, to some people 
of the Dawson and Blake, in London. 
Frances lives at Arden, in order to pay them £300 
a year interest on the mortgage.” 


name of 





“Yes, yes; really Frances 
“ Now do stop talking ; how can I tell my story 
if you interrupt every minute? 
Blake were very anxious to get back their money, 


really Spens 
Messrs. Dawson and 


and they wanted to sell the Firs in order to realise 
it. Mr. Spens had the greatest work in the world 
He put 
tremendous pressure to bear, and at last, very un- 
willingly, they yielded.” 

“Well, well, my dear”—the squire wiped the 
moisture from his brow—“ they have yielded, that is 
the great thing—that is the end of the story, at 
least for the present.” 

“No, it is not the end of the story,” said Fluff, 


to get them to accept Frances’s noble offer. 


looking up angrily into the old man’s face. “ You 
thought to make it the end. You were quite 


satisfied, for it seemed all right to you ; you were 
to stay on quietly here, and have your comforts, and 
the life you thought so pleasant ; and Frances was 
to give up Philip Arnold, whom she loves, and go 
Oh, it was 
all right for you, but it was bitterly all wrong for 
Frances!” 

“My dear little Fluff, my dear Ellen, pray try 
and compose yourself ; I assure you my side of the 
bargain is dull, very dull. I am alone: I 
companionship. Not a living soul who cares for me 
is now to be found at the Firs. My side is not all 
sunshine, Fluff; and I own it—yes, I will own it, 
Fluff, I miss Franees very much.” 

“Tam glad of that, I am very glad. 
coming to the second part of my story. 


away to toil and slave and be miserable. 


have no 


Now I am 
A week ago 
Mr. Spens had a letter from Messrs. Dawson and 
Blake to say that they had sold their mortgage on 
the Firs to a stranger; a man who had plenty of 
money, but who had.taken a fancy to the Firs, and 
who wished to get it cheap.” 

The squire sat upright on his chair. 

““Mr. Spens wrote at once to the new owner of 
the mortgage, and asked him if he would take five 
per cent. interest on his money, and not disturb you 
while you lived. Mr. Spens received a reply yester- 
day, and it is because of that I am here now.” 

The squire’s face had grown very white ; his lips 
trembled a little. 
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“What was the reply?” he asked. “ Really— 
really, a most extraordinary statement ; most queer 


of Spens not to come to me himself about it. What 
was the reply, Fluff?” 
“T told you Mr. Spens was ill and in bed. The 


stranger’s reply was not favourable to your wishes. 
He wishes for the Firs ; he has seen the place, and 
would like to live there. He says you must sell ; 
or, there is another condition.” 

“What is that ? 
and disquieting. What is the other condition—the 
alternative ?” 

Fluff rose, yawned slightly, and half turned her 
back to the squire, 

“It is scarcely worth naming,” 
light and indifferent voice; “for as Frances loves 
Philip, of course she would not think of marrying 


This news is most alarming 


she said, in a 


anyone else. But it seems that this stranger, when 
he was poking about the place, had caught sight 
of Frances, and he thought her very beautiful and 
very charming. In short, he fell in love with her, 
and he says if you will let him marry her, that 
he and she ean live here, and you need never stir 
from the Firs. I mention this,” said Fluff, “ but of 
course there’s no use in thinking of it, as Frances 
loves Philip.” 

“ But there is a great deal of use in thinking of 
it, my dear; I don’t know what you mean by 
talking in that silly fashion. A rich man falls in 
love with my daughter. Really, Frances must be 
much better-looking than I gave her credit for. 
This man, who practically now owns the Firs, 
difficulties if I 
course [ shall give him 


wishes to release me from all 
Frances. Of 
It is an admirable arrangement, 


handsomely provided for, and I 


give 
Frances. Frances 
would be most 
shall no longer be lonely with my daughter and 
son-in-law residing at the Firs,” 

“But Frances loves Philip!” 

“Pooh! a boy-and-girl affair. My dear, I never 
did, and never will, believe in anything between 
Frances and Arnold. [ always said Arnold should 
be your husband.” 

“T don’t want him, thank you.” 


“ Franees was always a good girl,” continued the 


squire ; “an excellent, good, obedient girl. She 
refused Philip because I told her to, and now she’ll 
marry this stranger because I wish her to. Really, 


my dear, on the whole your news is pleasant ; only, 
by the way, you have not told me the name of the 
man who now holds my mortgage.” 

“ He particularly wishes his name to be kept a 
secret for the present, but he is a nice fellow ; I 
have seen him. I think, if Frances could be got to 
consent to marry him, he would make her an excel- 
lent 

“My dear, she must consent. 


husband.” 

Leave my daughter 
to me; Tl manage her.” 

“Well, the stranger wants an answer to-day.” 


“How am | to manage that? I must write to 


Here she is at this moment, 


Frances, or see her. 
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the avenue with Mrs. Carnegie, 
fortunate. Now, Fluff, you will 
but, of course, Frances will do what 


driving down 
Well, that is 
take my part ; 
I wish.” 

“You can ask her, squire. I’m going to walk 
about outside with Mrs. Carnegie.” 

“And you won't take my part ?” 

“T won't take anybody’s part. I suppose Frances 
can make up her own mind.” 

When Miss Kane came into her father’s presence 
her eyes were brighter, and her lips wore a happier 
expression than the squire had seen on them for 
many along day. She stepped lightly, and looked 
young and fresh. 

Fluff and Mrs. Carnegie paced up and down in 
the south walk. Mrs. Carnegie could walk now, 
and she was certainly wonderfully improved in 
appearance, 

‘* Beloved little fairy,” she whispered to her com- 
panion, “this excitement almost overpowers me. 
It was with the utmost difficulty I could control 
invself as we drove over. Our sweet Frances looks 
happy, but I do not think she suspects anything. 
Dear little one, are you certain, quite certain, that 
the hero of the hour has really arrived ?” 

“Philip? I have locked him up in the dining-room,” 
said Fluff, “and he is pacing up and down there 
now like a caged lion, I do hope the squire will be 
quick, or hell certainly burst the lock of the 
door.” 

The two ladies paced the south walk side by side. 

“We'll give them half an hour,” said Fluff. 

When this time had expired, she took Mrs. Car- 
negie’s hand, and they both approached the open 
When the squire 
saw them, he rose and confronted them. Angry 
red spots were on his cheeks; his hands trembled. 
Frances was seated at the table; she looked very 
pale, and as the two ladies approached she was 
wiping some tears silently from her eyes. 

“Yes, look at her,” said the squire, who was 
almost choking with anger. “She refuses him— 
she absolutely refuses him! She is satisfied that 
her poor old father shall end his days in the work- 
house, rather than unite herself to an amiable and 
worthy man, who can amply provide for her, Oh, 
I have no patience with her; 
Not a word I say has 


windows of the squire’s parlour. 


it is preposterous ! 
she won't even listen to me. 
the smallest effect.” 
* Because, father 
“No, Frances, I won't listen to any of your ‘be- 


” 





causes.’ But never, never again even profess to care 


for your father. Don’t waste words, my child ; for 


words are empty when they are not followed by 





deed: 34 

“T must take an answer to Mr. Spens to-day,” said 
Fluff. “Perhaps, if Frances thought a little, she 
would change her mind.” 

These words seemed to sting Frances, who rose 
quickly to her feet. 

“You know why I cannot help my father in this 
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“The poor, poor woman, who, with two shillings a week to live on, fished out of her halfpence a new shilling 
for the collection, because it was blessed Christmas Day.” 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FATHER CHRISTMAS."—p. 53 
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particular,” she said, “Oh! I think, between you 
all, you will “drive me mad.” 

“Perhaps,” said Fluff suddenly—“ perhaps, if you 
saw the gentleman, Frances, you might be able to 
give a different answer. He really is very nice, and 
—and—the fact is, he’s very impatient. He 
arrived—he is in the dining-room.” 

“The gentleman who has purchased the mortgage 
is in the dining-room!” said the squire. 

He rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“ Excellent! Frances will never be so rude as 
to refuse a rich man to his face. I look upon him 
already as our deliverer. I, for my part, shall give 
him a hearty welcome, and will assure him, if he 
will only give me time, that I will not leave a stone 
unturned to overcome my daughter’s absurd infatua- 
tion. Frances, do you hear me? I desire you to 
behave politely to the stranger when he comes.” 

“ Perhaps. [ had better go away,” said Frances. 

“No, no, dear Francie; do stay,” pleaded Fluff. 
“T’ll go and fetch the gentleman; [I know him; he 
is really very nice.” 

She darted away. 

Frances turned her back to the window. 

“You know, father, all I have done for you,” she 
said, her beautiful eyes shining and her slim figure 
very erect. “I have loved Philip-—oh! so deeply, 


has 
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so faithful'y!—for ten years, For five of these 
years I thought He was in his grave ; and my heart 
went there, too, with him. Then he came back, and 
I was very happy; for I found that he had loved me, 
and thought of me alone, also, all that long, long time. 
I was happy then, beyond words, and no woman ever 
more fervently thanked God. Then—then—you know 
what happened. I gave Philip up. 
let my light, and my hope, and my joy die out. 1 
did that for you; but I did noé consent to let my 
love die ; and I tell you now, once and for all, that 
my love will never die; and that, as I so love 
Philip, I can never, even for your sake, marry any 
one but Philip!” 

“Oh! Francie, Francie!” suddenly exclaimed a 
joyful little voice. “ No one-in all the world wants 
you to marry anyone else! The stranger isn’t a 
stranger. Say ‘Yes’ to your father and to Philip 
at the same time.” 

Frances turned; Arno] stepped in through the 
open window and put his arm round her. 

““ Now, sir,” he said, holding Frances’s hand, and 
turning to the squire, “which am I to have—the 
Firs or Frances ?” 

Of course, everybody present knew the answer, 
so there is no need to record it here. 

THE END. 


I consented to 


Seth op eet 


THE CHRIST-CHILD’S 


GIFT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” “ A CHRISTMAS DREAM,” ETC. ETC. 


HEY were a desolate little 
couple, this small boy and 
girl, who were curled up upon 
the broad window-seat of 
their dull London nursery. 
Their very clothes bore that 
untidy, don’t-care sort of look 
which nursery clothes are so 
apt to get when there is no 
chance of their little owners 
being suddenly sent for by 
visitors to the drawing-room, 
and the big bow of Hermie’s 
sash was slipping round under 
one elbow, while the white 





socks on Whiffles’ feet had parted company with 
his little strap shoes, and the latter were lying com- 
fortably neglected on the floor beneath. A wax 
doll in a bright pink dress, and a huge ball which I 
do not think Whifiles’ chubby hands could have 
clasped, were on a chair near them; but even they 
looked uninviting, for the children were suffering 
from that unpleasant feeling which occasionally seizes 
the wisest of us: they were tired of nothing to do. 
At last the boy broke the silence. 

* That nasty old doll is makin’ faces at me, Hermie,” 





he began, cautiously, pointing to Miss Pink Dress 
upon the chair near them. ‘“ Do you know, Hermie, 
I was finking,” at five years old master Whiftles 
spoke nearly as clearly as his sister, who was three 
years his senior, with the exception of his “ ¢/’s,” 
which were still a stumbling-block to him : “I was 
finking we might chop off her head an’ bury her, an’ 
then she would never make faces any more.” 

It was a bold thing to suggest, for the doll was 
new, and Hermie tender-hearted; but instead of 
jumping up to protect her property, she only shook 
her head, and looked very solemn indeed. 

“Mustn’t talk. I am having a think,” she said 
mysteriously. 

Whiffles nodded, gave a delighted little chuckle, 
and sliding down from his high seat, he went off 
contentedly to the other end of the room. 
“thinks” always meant some grand piece of mis- 
chief or exciting new game, and her little brother 
was far too sensible to disturb her at such an im- 
portant moment. 

“Is you ready now?” he asked, a minute later, 
under the belief that he had been quiet for at 
least half an hour; and, climbing back into his place, 
he put both arms round his sister's neck, and gave 


Hermie’s 


her an affectionate hug. 























“You have such bootiful finks, dear,” he said 
earnestly, for Hermie made his little world, and he 
thought her the cleverest and in every way the most 


wonderful person there could possibly be. “Is 
there ‘ventures in it?” 
“ Adventures,” corrected the elder child. ‘ Yes, 


that is it. We are going to have them d’rectly 
minute, and it will be more fun than we ever had 
before. You see this little balcony kind of place ?” 

Twisting — herself 
round, she knelt up 
upon the cushions, 
and Whiffles _ fol- 
lowed her example. 

The other side of 
the window was a 
broad stone ledge, 
which was protected 
by a tolerably high 
balustrade, and 
which ran the whole 
length of that par- 
ticular 
houses. 


row of 
It had been 
built there as a pro- 
tection from fire, for 
if it broke out in any 
house, the people 
who lived in it could 
quietly step out upon 
“this baleony kind 
of place,” as Hermie 
called it, and walk along the backs of 
the other houses until they were in 
But the children did not know 
They 


safety. 
the real reason it had been built. 
thought it had been put there to accom- 
modate the cats, and Whiffles said so, 
as they stood surveying it now together. 

“This is the pussies’ walk. Is that 
where the ’venture is?” 

“We'll climb out and go straight on, 
and see who the other people are ; and 
when we see someone nice, we'll tap 
at the glass and go in.” 

Hermie threw back her head to toss 
away the long fair hair which was 
always falling forward into her eyes, and caught 
her little brother by both his hands. 

“Oh! won't it be lovely!” she cried, with a 
number of little dimples chasing each other round 
her rosy lips, and with her eyes sparkling. ‘“ Make 
haste, Whiffles. Jane won’t be up here again till 
tea-time, and no one will miss us.” 

“Must we take something to eat?” Whiffles asked 
gravely. He was not a greedy boy, but he remem- 
bered that Robinson Crusoe, of whom Hermie had 
read from the fat green book upon the shelf yonder, 
had made various preparations before setting out 
upon any journey, and he wanted to do the same. 

Hermie considered. 


“Nothing to eat,” she said 
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at last; “’cause we haven't anything. But we might 
take our sea-side pails; and I think Clara Louise 
would like to come too. I am sure she is pale 
enough.” 

Now, Clara Louise was only a rag doll, who had 
lost her hair, and who had never had any legs, and, 
before deciding upon taking her, Hermie had looked 
wistfully at the bright frock of her latest treasure. 
But she felt afraid of hurting Clara Louise’s feelings 
if she were left at home while 
the fresher doll was taken out, 
so Miss Pink Dress was left 


alone in her glory. And I 
think Hermie’s choice was 


quite the prettiest part of the 
expedition. 

That same October after- 
while the 
children were mak- 





noon, 


ing plans, a girl 
whose face 
bright, although it 
looked a little tired 
just then, was walk- 


was 


ing slowly up the 
stairs of the next 
house. Now, this 
house, although it 
stood next door, was 
by no means as 
grand as its neigh- 
Instead of 
being _ beautifuily 
furnished, and being 
ruled by a frowning 
old lady in a black 
silk dress, whom 
the children called 
“orandmamma, and 
“ Lady 
- Rayton,” there were 


bour. 


her friends 


at least half a dozen 
different 
people living in this 
curtainless ugly 
house, and the poor- 
est of them was this 
girl, who lived at the very top, and whose face, even 
when it was tired, looked kind and kissable. 

She was an artist, and was generally very busy; 
but this afternoon, when she reached her own room, 
she lay back in her chair instead of standing at her 
easel, for she had just finished one picture, and was 
trying to think what the next should be about. 

“If IT were as lucky as some folk, I should just 
see the very scene that is worth painting,” she 
was saying to herself rather enviously, and then— 
she raised her eyes and saw the very thing she 
wanted ! 

Two little children, a girl and a boy, were peeping 
at her through the window, with their pretty faces 


sets of 


ae 
hip. 
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flushed with excitement, and with bubbling laughter 
breaking from their parted lips. The younger was 
a tiny lad, with short golden curls clustering round 
the shining tin pot which he wore helmet-wise upon 
his head, and with eyes as blue as hyacinth-bells 
which have grown in a shady nook; and, in a 
sudden dread that he might come to harm, the girl- 
artist rushed to the window, and throwing it up, she 
took the little fellow in her arms. 

““ Why, you darling!” she cried, as she lifted him 
in, half delighted, half scared. ‘‘ Have you dropped 
from the skies, you elves, or are you fairy burglars ? 
I have had visitors before, but they never came to 
me from cloudland!” 

“ How do you do?” asked Hermie politely. She 
had clambered in unaided, and now stood surveying 
the young lady, who was cuddling Whiffles as if she 
loved him, and who yet was asking such strange 
questions,. ‘‘ We haven’t come from cloudland ; we 
have come from next door. Ife is Reginald, and I 
am Hermione.” 

“ What grand names !”” exclaimed the young lady, 
and then she kissed Whiffles again, and began to 
laugh. It was a soft laugh, and somebody who used 
to listen to it (and who afterwards became a great 
friend of the children’s too) used to say that it 
reminded him of the hushed song of a bird mingling 
with sunny water as it danced caressingly over 
shining stones ; and of a woman whose arms folded 
lovingly round the clinging weight of a little child; 
and of all that was beautiful and good. But Her- 
mie and Whifiles did not think of any of these things ; 
they only knew that her laugh made them want to 
laugh too, and so they did, and by the time their 
laughter ceased, the three were very good friends 
indeed. 

* And now tell me all about yourselves,” she said, 
at last. “What made you want to come to me?” 

So they told her, and then Mary—she said that 
was her name, and that they might call her by it— 
wanted to know if they would not be missed, and 
someone be frightened about them. 

“There is not a someone,” said Hermie cheerfully. 
“Miss Piper—she is my governess—only comes in 
the morning, and we don't often see gran’ma, except 
on Sundays, and Jane is always going away to be 
with the other servants down-stairs, No one will 
miss us till five o’clock.” 

It was on the tip of Mary’s tongue to say what 
of their mother, but she never. asked children a lot 
of questions she would have thought rude to ask 
grown-up people, and perhaps that was one of the 
reasons all children liked her. 

This particular question, however, soon settled 
itself, for the little ones began wandering round the 
room to look at the pictures, and came to a standstill 
before an engraving of Rivitre’s “ Sympathy.” 

“T fink she is sorry ’cause her mother’s dead,” 
said Whiffles, looking up at the sad-eyed child in the 
picture with his own eyes very widely opened; but 
Hermie disagreed. 

















“T don’t think she looks sorry enough for that,” 
she said dreamily. “ You are so very veriest sorry 
for your mother, you know; perhaps it is her 
father.” 

Mary stooped to kiss the wistful upturned face; 
she did not know which part of the little speech 
sounded the more pathetic. 

Then they had tea, and some slices of dry bread 
with it. “I can’t afford butter for a long time, 
because I bought the engraving,” Mary explained 
merrily, and as if it were quite a natural thing that 
she could not have both ; and while they had it the 
children talked to her. 

They told her about their uncle Victor, and about 
how Jane had said Whiffles was his heir, and would 
be a very grand gentieman one of these days. 

“T thought she meant all his hair had gone to 
Whiffles, and that is why he is so bald,” remarked 
Hermie, “but when I told gran’ma, it made her so 
cross that I mightn’t go down-stairs for a month.” 

Then her brother had his little say, and then, tea 
being over, Mary began talking to them. I do not 
know what started it, but the talk turned upon the 
coming Christmastide, which was still two months 
away. 

“T went to school in Germany,” Mary said, “and 
that is a country the other side of the seas, where 
they think a great deal about this beautiful season, 
and all that it means.” 

“Germany! I know it,” called out Hermie, proud 
to show that Miss Piper’s teaching had not been 
wasted. “It is a pink place on the map.” 

Mary laughed: ‘That is it, dear; but somehow it 
does not look so pink when you get there. Well, in 
this school of mine, we used to ha ea big Christmas- 
tree covered with lighted candles, and with little 
presents hanging from the branches, one for each 
girl.” 

Hermie drew a long breath. ‘That must have 
been lovely,” she said. ‘Gran’mamma does not let 
us go to parties, so I-never saw a pretty tree like 
that. I don’t. like Christmas.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, my darling.” Mary slid one 
hand round the little girl's neck as she knelt beside 
her, and with the other she drew Whiffles’ curly 
head down upon her shoulder. “I am quite sure 
you very much. Why, it is a_ birthday, 
Hermie. All little children care for birthdays, 
don’t they?” 

“A birthday?” repeated the child doubtfully : 
this was a new way of looking at it. ‘It comes in 
the hymn—Christmas does, I mean—and the words 
are long; I don’t understand it.” 

She caught up her silk sash and began indus- 
triously plaiting the knotted fringes, feeling suddenly 
shy ; but Whiffles raised his head, and kissed Mary 
full upon the lips. 

“Make a story of it. Teil us about Kissmas,” he 
said, coaxingly, and Mary obediently began at once. 

“Our Father Who art in heaven,” she said: 
wondering how much or how little these motherless 


care 
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“Two little children . . . were peeping at her.”—p. 43. 


children had been taught. “You know Who that 
is, don’t you, my sweet? That is God, Who made 
this beautiful world, and you, and me, and Hermie, 
and Who loved us so much He sent us His only 
Son.” 

“T know,” Whiffles cried excitedly, and rumpling 
up his yellow curls with both his chubby hands. 
“He was a baby boy. We've got a picture in the 
nursery, at home, and He is lying in a stable.” 

“That was because His mother was so poor, and 
she had nowhere better to cradle this little holy, 
helpless, beautiful Child.” 

“And it was His birthday,” said Hermie softly. 
She had left off plaiting her sash, and leaned forward, 
with both elbows planted upon this new friend’s 
“What presents did He have, Mary?” 

“Gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. That means 
the very best and most precious things which 
could be brought Him. For the men who carried 
them knew that this pretty Baby, who lay cooing 
and babbling upon the golden straw, was the Christ- 
child, and the great Prince of Peace Who owned the 


knees. 


whole world. And what else do you think they 
brought Him, Hermie ?” 

The child looked up and seemed to read her 
answer in the kind eyes. “Loves,” she said. 

“Right, dear, they brought Him love too, or else 
none of their gifts would have been worth His having. 
Oh, my darlings ”—she waited a moment before 
saying these last words, and drew the children closer 
with those strong young arms, which felt so empty 
sometimes, and so satisfied to-day—“the Christ- 
Child is coming to us again very soon. Won’t you 
try and prepare for Him, and give Him presents, and 
give Him love? People are so busy, and we are all 
so full of our own pleasures, that we are apt to 
forget all about Him, and it is so sad when the 
children do.” 

“T won't! Really, I won't!” Hermie answered 
her; and Whiffles said the same. 

* And now, my chicks, you must be going back, 
for it is a quarter to five,” Mary said briskly, after 
she had walked to the window and satisfied herself 
that there could be no harm in her visitors going 
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back the way they came. “What is it, Hermie? 
Oh, yes, you may come again another day if you tell 
Jane about it first, and she does not think grand- 
mamma will mind. Good-bye, dear little lad. Let 
me lift you up; here’s the pail. Now for the sister. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!” 

‘Good-bye, good-bye,” returned the children, kiss- 
ing their hands to her; and as she stood watching 
them clamber in at their nursery window, the sound 
of Whiffles’ baby-voice was borne back to her by 
the wind, 

“God bless you!” he echoed. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE children talked it all over with 
Jane that same night, while sitting 
in front of the night-nursery fire, 
warming their bare toes and eating 
their supper of sponge-cakes pre- 
paratory to be tucked up in bed. She 
was a good-natured woman, and was 
glad when any fresh pleasures 

entered their dull lives, though she was not quite 
good-natured enough to care to stay much with them 
in the nursery instead of going to her fellow-ser- 
vants down-stairs. So, when Hermie very carefully 
explained that “Mary” had said that they were 
not to come again unless Jane were quite sure that 
grandmamma would not mind, Jane was quite as 
decided on that point as they wished her to be. 




















“ You go just as often as the lady will have you, 
missy dear,” she advised Hermie. “ Only mind and 
wrap up Master WhitHes, and mind you are back 
again before five.” 

So it was arranged, and so it came to pass that 
during the next few weeks the new friends saw 
The morning 


a vreat deal of each other. g, of course, 
was given up to Miss Piper and lesson-hours, and 
after their early dinner came the hour which they 
spent like little prisoners tramping round and round 
the dull square; but after that the children’s time 
was their own until tive o’clock, and it was very 
seldom that they did not scramble out of the one 
window and in at the other to spend it with Mary. 
At first it weighed rather heavily upon Hermie’s 
mind that they were wasting the artist’s time, for 
these fears and anxieties are apt to trouble the little 
ones much more than we bigger folk are usually 
willing to believe; but after turning it over and 
worrying about it for some days, the little girl hit 
upon an idea which proved to be a happy one. 

“Don't you think if you painted Whiffles we 
should be helping you do another picture, and then 
we shan’t feel so much in your way ?” she suggested 
“ He is rather a pretty boy, isn’t he? and 
[ promise you he will keep very still.” 

It had been an effort to screw up her courage 
to say this, so it was really quite delightiul to see 
how pleased Mary was. She said it was a beautiful 
thought—which it was, of course, because it was a 


to Mary. 
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kind one—and that, if Hermie did not mind, she 
would like to make a picture of them both together, 
just as she had first seen them getting in at the 
window. 

While Mary painted she told the children tales, 
and so far from not moving one finger, they might 


laugh right out loud if they liked. And then, when 
the painting was over for the afternoon, there came 
long, delicious talks in the firelight, when Mary 
would lie back in her big lounging-chair with 
Whiffles resting in her arms, and Hermie stretched 
on the rug at her feet. Sometimes she told them 
about her own childhood, and of a little brother who 
had died, and of how she had longed for him to come 
back to her. 

“T was only a tiny child when Frank died,” said 
Mary in suc: a sweet, hushed voice that Hermie 
crept closer to her, and laid her head caressingly 
against the other’s knee; “and I thought the sky 
was the floor of Paradise, where my little brother 
had gone. I remember being sent into the garden 
that first sad day, because all the house was so quiet 
and so gloomy inside the closed blinds, and standing 
to watch a tiny white cloud which was sailing 
through the blue of the skies. I thought it was the 
white wings of God’s angel who was carrying Frank 
to Him, And then, at night, I knelt up in the bed, 
which seemed so wide and cold without Frank’s 
curly head upon the empty pillow, and I peeped 
through the window-blinds. There was a great 
thunder-storm that night, and I could not see the 
white cloud I had watched in the morning, and so I 
began to ery. But when there came a flash of gold- 
sparkling lightning, I thought it was heaven’s floor 
opening, and I stopped crying because [I thought I 
saw my little brother, and his face was so happy.” 

“He was happy without you?” Whiffles asked 
wonderingly. 

But Hermie said, “ He was happy because he was 
with ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven.’” And then 
there came one of those pauses when nobody spoke, 
and when the firelight glowed very brightly indeed. 

“ Kissmas will be here soon,” Whiffles announced 
presently, jerking himself into a sitting position, and 
giving his yellow mop a refreshing shake. “I’ve 
begun my paper chain.” 

“Oh, have you?” asked Mary, with much interest, 
though she knew all about the paper chain quite as 
well as Whiffles himself. ‘“‘ How do you make it?” 

“Itis pink and white cake-paper,” both children 
answered in a rush, and then Hermie went on: 
“You know it is all soft and fluffy when it is tied 
round a plum cake, don’t you? But it is not fluffy 
to begin with, that is because it has been snipped up 
with scissors. It is quite smooth, and we cut it 
into strips, and then pin the strips into rings, and 
then catch them one into the other, first pink and 
then white, so as to make a long chain. It is so 
pretty. We are going to frame the pictures and 
windows with it to make them look all bright and 
Christmasy like they die . . dace... .” 

















“ Decorate, dear ?” 

“Yes; decorate the churches.” 

“T see,” said Mary, as the excited child paused 
for breath; “and didn’t I hear something too about 
a holly wreath ?” 

“That is to hang under the picture,” returned 
Hermie : the one with the Christ-Child in the stable 
that Whiffles told about the first time we came. 
Only that costs two shillings, and I know we have 
not enough pennies in our money-box for that.” 

“Not enough for that,” echoed Whiftles, sorrow- 
fully, while the tears gathered slowly in Hermie’s 
urey eyes. 

It was such a great matter to them, these poor 
little people—even Mary could not understand quite 
how much, this getting of the holly wreath, on which 
they had set their hearts. It was to be their gift— 
their present, as Whiffles called it—to the dear Lord 
upon His birthday. They were both very fond of 
holly—as what child is not ?—with its dark shining 
leaves and glistening berries; and when 1n the 
twilight of their own nursery they had first thought 
ot getting the wreath, they had clung very close 
together while Hermie had spoken of it. Some- 
where—everywhere—she said, the Christ-Child was. 
He knew what they were thinking of now, and He 
would take their offering at Christmastide, because 
it meant loving Him very much not to spend their 
weekly pennies for such a long time, but to save 
them up to buy the holly. She almost thought-— 
the soft voice faltering for a moment in the dark- 
ness—that He would accept it as if it were “gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh” 

it was the night before this talk with Mary that 
they had had this other talk by themselves, and had 
gone over the contents of their money box, so when 
she asked them now how much there was in it, they 
were able to answer her very exactly. 

“A sixpence, an’ two pennies, an’ three pennies 
together in silver, an’ one halfpenny, an’ two 
farthings.” 

* That means—let me see—oh! a shilling,” Mary 
told them ; “ and there are three-more pennies coming 
to you each in these three weeks before Christmas, so 
that will bring it up to eighteenpence ; that means 
you will still be sixpence short.” 

Both boy and girl looked very grave indeed. 

“ You see, dears,” Mary went on, “I could 
give it you if I liked, but then the wreath 
would be hardly your gift, would it?” 

“No, it wouldn't,” said both the children at 
once ; and Hermie added, “I couldn’t ask any- 
body to take a present from me that was not 
all my own.” 

“So the only other way that I can see is 
that you must earn it.” 

Mary smiled into the serious upturned faces, 
and then the little ones smiled back at her. 
They were waiting to hear how it was to be 
done. 

“Tf every day until Christmas Eve you both 
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work very hard at your lessons ; if Whiffles does not 
sit dreaming about ‘’ventures’ instead of listening to 
what Miss Piper is saying, and Hermie does her copy 
steadily instead of drawing holly-wreaths upon the 
blotting-paper, then you will both get the full num- 
ber of marks, and if you do, I will give you a new 
threepenny bit each, and that will just make up the 
two shillings you want. Do you quite understand ?” 

Did they understand? I only wonder they did 
not strangle her in their delight, for brother and 
sister flung themselves upon her with cries of rapture, 
which sounded a good deal more like an Indian war- 
whoop than two little children pledging themselves 
to conquer their laziness, and “ work very hard,” at 
the lessons of which neither of them was particu- 
larly fond. 

Culd weather and Miss Piper did not agree with 
each other, and so it was hard upon her, poor thing ! 
to have a long walk through the slippery streets be- 
fore reaching her pupils, who, meanwhile, had been 
toasting before the cosy fire. But, also, it was un- 
fortunate that the form this disagreement with the 
weather took was in being doubly stern about all 
sorts of little things which, to the children, really 
did not seem to matter one way or the other. So 
what with these difficulties, and what with a new 


“Molly cried so much that at first the children could not 


understand what she said.”—p. 48. 
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trouble on Whifiles’ part, which was neither more 
nor less than wanting to ery whenever he was spoken 
to sharply, it required a good deal of remembrance 
and love to avoid losing their full marks, 

And then, just a week before Christmas, something 
happened which was very perplexing—that means 
The two were sent for to 
the drawing-room to see some visitors, and one of 


very muddling—indeed. 


them was an old gentleman who thought he was 
making himself “a great favourite with the young 
people” by playfully prodding at them with a heavy 
yold-knobbed walking-stick, and asking them ques- 
tions about the price of certain herrings, which, to 
Hermie’s amazement, he divided into halves. She 
had not much time, however, to look at him, for 
W hiffles’ was beginning to quiver, and his 
anxious little sister knew that that meant a coming 
flood of tears. 

“Tt does-not hurt to be poked, and it amuses him, 
[ think. Don’t ery, Whiffles dear,” 
and, taking courage from her whisper, the little lad’s 


chin 


she pleaded ; 


face was clearing, when the visitor, with an alarming 
“ Hey, my boy !” proceeded to ask him in his turn 
the price of a couple of herrings, if a herring and a 
half cost three halfpence ? 

Whiffles’ curiosity overcame his fear. 

“You is very fond of fiss,” he observed gravely. 
“Ts you a fissmonger ?” 

To do the old gentleman justice, he laughed very 
much, and was not a bit angry ; but Lady Rayton 
was, and she spoke to them all three in such an 
awful voice, that the one stopped laughing, and the 
other burst into tears; while as for Hermie, she shook 
in her shoes, 

“My dear duke,” she said, “I pray you to forgive 
my grandchildren.—Reginald, leave the room in- 
stantly. Hermione, take him away.” 

Hermie hustled him out of the room as fast as 
she could, and they were halfway up the back 
stairs before she ventured to stop and comfort him. 

“ Don’t ery any more, Whiffles,” she begged, dab- 
bing at his wet eyes with her ever-useful sash. “ It 
wasn’t your fault you thought he was a fishmonger, 
though perhaps it is not as nice as being a duke. 
But you shouldn't ask questions ; it is rude.” 

“He asked me questions,” said Whiffles, resent- 
fully, and Hermie gave a patient sigh. 

“Lots of things are rude when you are little, and 
not when you aren’t,” she explained. 

“Then [ll ask questions when I’m big, and [Il 
say ‘ Children must eat bread-y butter,’ and I'll eat 
free biscuits, like gran’ma, so now!” Whiffles 
answered determinedly. 

Hermie kissed him. As long as he would be com- 
forted, she did not mind very much what it was made 
his tears cease, and they went climbing up the stairs 
together, hand in hand, and as merry as a couple of 
kittens. 

Suddenly they met Molly, the kitchen-maid ; her 
eyes were red, and she held a broken cup in her 
hand. She stared at the unusual sicht of the 


children upon the back staircase, until Hermie 
explained that they were afraid of meeting more 
visitors if they went the ordinary way. 

“What is the matter with your eyes? 
hurt yourself?” she ended abruptly. 

Molly cried so much that at first the children could 
not understand what she said. By slow degrees, 
however, they found out that Mrs, Pratt, the stately 
housekeeper, was very angry with her, because she 
had broken another cup. 

“She sez I may buy one like it, or IT may pack,” 
“T’ve broke such a many, and she 


» 


Have you 


sobbed Molly. 
sez she'll ‘have no more of my flightiness.’ 

“Why don’t you, then?” inquired Hermie. 

“Tt’s a shillin’, miss; I haven’t got one, and I 
daren’t sell anything to raise the money, for fear 
Mrs. Pratt should hear of it. Oh dear! oh dear! 
and me so proud and all at getting such a nice 
place.” She threw her apron over her head, and sat 
down vpon the landing while the children stood 
sorrowfully looking at her. 

“Hermie!” Whiftles was twitching at her sleeve. 
“Stoop down, I want to whisper to you. Do you 
fink ‘i 

“Yes, Shall we do it?” Hermie knew what he 
meant. ‘We have it, you know.” 

They waited a moment in silence, and 
looked at each other and nodded. 

“ Molly,” Hermie asked with a second heavy sigh— 
for the troubles of this world seemed pressing very 
weightily upon her just then—“if we lend you a 
shilling, could you give it us back again soon?” 

Whiffles’ eyes flashed. How clever Hermie was, 
But Molly’s answer disappointed them both. 

“Oh yes certain, sure, as soon as ever the new 
Will you lend it me ? 





then 


year is turned, miss. Bless 
your kind little hearts.” 
“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Hermie sadly. “If 


you can’t give it back by Christmas Day, we shan’t 
want it at all, thank you. Come up to the nursery 
straight away, and I will give it you now.” 

So they went up-stairs, and the cherished little 
hoard was broken into, and Molly made happy, but 
when she had gone away again she left the children 
very quiet indeed. 

“We must get a teeny weeny wreath now, for 
one shilling and not two,” said Hermie mournfully, 
and she tossed back her long hair, and blinked both 
her eyes very hard to prevent the tears coming. 

“'This is the love part too,” she said presently, and 
in the same dreamy voice in which she had spoken 
of the child in the picture wanting her mother. 
“This is the love part, too, and I think—it will— 
count for part of the wreath.” 


CHAPTER III, 
XKACOLLY’S troubles came upon a Thursday, and 
two days later two wonderful things hap- 
pened, First of all, a letter came from Miss 
Piper saying that she would not be able to come to 
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them again until after the Christmas holidays. The 
letter was written to Lady Rayton, and the governess 
no doubt gave a number of excellent reasons and 
excuses why this should be, but all that the children 
understood was, that she was not coming, and very 
glad of it they were. Whiffles had gone into the 
night nursery, and had climbed back again into his 
cot, when Hermie ran in to him with the news, 
“Vse glad,” he said languidly. “Oh, Hermie, 
this one is the hottest winter-time that ever I knew ; 
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“For long ?” 

“No, for short. She will be back again to-night ; 
but oh ! Whiffles, her brother Jim is ill. She says 
there is ‘a good deal of illness about,’ though I 
don’t know about what. She made me go to Pratt’s 
room, and ask her for some oranges for Jim, and 
Pratt is grumpy, and says there are not any left. 
Jane is like Molly, and wont have any money till 
after Christmas, so she can’t buy any. Shall we send 
Jim some oranges, Whiflles ?” 





“Hermie was strong enough to scramble in by herself.’—p. 50. 


. 


I feel like that glass box where they put the ferns.’ 
He propped his hot little face on to the brass rim of 
the cot, and peeped at his sister, who was disap- 
pointed he did not seem more pleased. “Know I 
couldn't have got the marks to-day, an’ now the 
pennies are all safe,” he added contentedly ; and 
then dropped back upon the pillow, and went. off 
into a heavy sleep. 

He was waked from it ten minutes later by his 
sister appearing again, and this time with a face 
from which all the pleasure had vanished. 

“Wohiffles dear,” she began, ‘ 
happened. Guess what it is.” 

“Can't,” said Whiffles sleepily, and he rolled over 
on to the other side. 


‘something else has 


“Oh, you are going to sleep again !” cried Hermie, 
in dismay. ‘“ You area lazy little boy, Whiffles, and 
this is so particular. Jane is going away.” 


d 


Whiffles didn’t understand. “We haven’t any,” 
he said ; and then, more eagerly, “Oh, Hermie! I 
fink I would like oranges, too.” 

“There is the wreath money,” said Hermie, and 
stopped short. 

“He shan’t have it, then,” said Whiffles, and it 
almost sounded as if he were a wee bit cross. “ We 
shall have nofing to give the Christ-Child.” 

“Yes, we shall,” returned Hermie. She had thought 
it out before waking her brother, and though she 
was dreadfully disappointed about it, she was sure 
she was doing right. What remained now was to 
persuade Whiffles. “ she said, stand- 
ing on tip-toe to lean over the cot, and look down at 
him. “If we get the wreath, Jane’s boy has nothing, 
and that would make the dear Christ sad. But if 
we give Jim the oranges, he has them, and the Christ- 
Child has the love. Do you understand ?” 


5) 


Listen, dear,’ 
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Whiffles shook his head. “TI fink T don’t,” he 
said slowly. “But you know. Do it.” 

Hermie gave an affectionate pat to the yellow head, 
which she could not reach to kiss, and went off to get 
the money-box. In it was a packet which held the 
two promised threepenny bits, for Mary had given 
them some time before, saying that they were to 
take them when they had earned them. Hermie 
took them. now, for she knew that every day the 
marks had been faithfully gained, and adding to 
the bright silver pieces the remaining coppers which 
were in the box itself, she carried them off to Jane, 
who, by this time, had put on her hat and jacket. 

“ Please buy the oranges you-want ; Pratt had not 
any. And please tell your Jim they come from 
Whiffles and me.” 

“Why, missy dear!” began Jane, and stopped, 
and almost looked as if she were going to ery. That 
was not the end of her sentence, but she could not 
say any more because she was so pleased at the 
children 3ut I think 
Hermie understood, and though it made her feel very 
unhappy to look at the empty money-box, and her 
throat felt as if there were quite a lump of tears 
in it, she never liked Jane quite so much as at that 
moment when she took her money from her. 

The rest of the morning was the longest the 
children had ever spent. Whiffles began shivering 
soon after Jane had started, and crept out of bed 
and lay down in front of the fire. His head ached, 
he said, and his legs felt as if they belonged to some- 
body else. Hermie grew frightened, and when 
Whiftles—sweet-tempered, happy little Whiffles— 
pushed her away when she came near him and then 
burst out erying about nothing at all; she remem- 
bered what Jane had said about there “being a good 
deal of illness about,” and wondered vaguely if it 
had come anywhere “about” Whiffles. 

She sat down on the rug and looked at him, with 
her chin resting upon her knees. 

“Would you like Mary?” she asked at last. 
“She’d be so snugly.” 

Whiffles did not answer her at once, and when he 
did, it sounded as if he had not heard what she said. 

“The little white clouds in the blue sky,” he said 
drowsily, “and the pretty sparkles where she saw 
Frank.” 

“ Whitiles !” Hermie knelt down beside him, and 
laid her cool cheek against his burning one. ‘‘ Wake 
up, dear; talk to me. You frighten Hermie.” 

But Whiffles would not look at her. He only 
murmured something more about the white clouds, 
and drew himself closer to the fireguard. 

Hermie never waited very long to make up her 
mind, and now it was only a minute more before she 
was climbing out of the back window on to the 
snowy parapet. 

Whiftles was ill and wanted someone ; Jane was 
away, and she was afraid of disturbing Pratt or 
grandmamma, so she must fetch Mary. 

It was desperately cold, and though it only took a 


caring about her trouble. 
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few moments to reach Mary’s window, she was 
sprinkled by thé snowflakes. Luckily the latch of 
the window was not fastened, and Hermie was strong 
enough to push it up and scramble in by herself, 
but when she gained the room it was a sore dis- 
appointment to that Mary was not there. 
There was a pencil and paper lying upon the table, 
and that gave Hermie the idea of leaving a letter 
behind her, but it is difficult to write when one’s 
fingers are almost blue from the cold, and when one 
is only used to big-letter copies. But when it was 
finished this is what she had said :— 


find 


DEAR MArRY,—Whiflles is dieing will you plese 
come cose we love you and we cannot get our holy 


wreath Your loveing— HERMIE. 


She was just finishing her name, when she heard 
a voice saying : “‘ Why, little woman, who are you 
and looking up with startled eyes she saw a big man 
with a kind face and a long brown beard, 

“Do you know Mary?” asked Hermie at once, 
for he had leaned over her shoulder and read the 
letter which was lying upon the table, and she 
thought he would not do that unless he were very 
much at home. 

* Yes,” said the big man, “I do,” and he smiled as if 
he liked saying it. “ Are you little Miss Rayton ?” 

“You know me?” cried Hermie joyously; and so 
he did, for he was a doctor who lived down-stairs in 
that same house, and, moreover, he was the same one 
who said that Mary’s voice reminded him of so many 
pretty things. 

“If you know me, won’t you come and see my little 
brother? He is ill, and talks funny things, and we 
are all alone without anyone to make him better.” 

The big man looked grave, and then he said sud- 
denly, “Ill come, little one,” for he was used to 
deciding things almost as quickly as Hermie herself. 

Then he added a few words to the letter which 
was waiting for Mary. , 

“You go back by the same way, and I’ll come in 
by the front door. [ll be after you in no time.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Hermie gratefully, 
as he lifted her out; and back she went to tell the 
“A doctor is coming, and 


9” 


good news to Whiffles. 
he ‘Il make you not hot,” she explained, for the little 
lad was awake now, and looking rather brighter, 
and presently, though I do not know what he said 
to the servant who opened the door, nor how he ex- 
plained about Hermie’s message, sure enough the 
doctor himself walked into the nursery. 

What a commotion there was the next half-hour! 
Not that Hermie saw much of it, for everyone 
seemed to forget that she had been left in charge the 
whole of the morning, and that it was thanks to her 
wisdom in seeking for her friend, as Dr. Lintot 
warmly put it, that anyone had troubled about the 
little invalid at all. For he really was ill; it was 
inflammation of the lungs, the doctor said. and poor 
Hermie was ordered to stay in the housekeeper’s 
room, so that the nurseries might be kept quite quiet. 
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But by waiting on the stairs she saw the maids 
hurrying in what seemed all directions at once, one 
going for more doctors, and another for a nurse from 
the Children’s Hospital, and a third with sal-volatile 
and smelling-salts for poor old Lady Rayton, who 
promptly went into hysterics when she heard what 
was the matter. 

As the day wore on it was just the same. Her- 
mie saw Uncle Victor arrive and come out of the 
sick-room shaking his head, and even the grand Mrs. 
Pratt, whom Molly had declared would not even 
look at a saucepan, insisted on making some poultices 
herself rather than trust them to the cook. Every- 
body seemed suddenly to remember that poor little 
neglected Whiftles, shut away with Hermie in the 
gloomy London nursery, would be Reginald, Lord 
Rayton, one day, if he lived, and his life, they said, 
was very valuable. If he lived? Yes, they began 
to say that at last, as the days went on, and Hermie, 
who caught the whisper, was nearly frantic because 
they would not let her see him. She tried to get to 
him several times, but was always caught and taken 
back, until the horror of her little brother dying, as 
Mary’s brother nad done, and going away without 
her seeing him again, began to haunt the child even 
in her dreams. For she had made up her mind that 
he was going to die, and she thought it would be 
upon Christmas Day. The Christ-Child wanted 
Whitfles to be the offering—not just a holly wreath. 
Yes, that was it, He wanted the little lad, with his 
gay laugh and yellow hair, to be one of those white- 
robed angels round His throne, of whom Mary had 
told them. 

Christmas Eve she had gone to bed full of these 
thoughts, and very early on Christmas morning she 
woke up with a start, full of an unreasoning dread. 
The angel with the grave tender face, God’s angel 
whom men call Death, was coming for Whiftes, 
and she must go to him. 

Slipping out of bed, she went swiftly out of the 
room and up the staircase until she came to the 
nursery part of the house. How still everything 
was! <A euckoo clock in the hall below struck some 
muffled notes, but the little girl never paused to 
count the hour. She did not even wait for breath 
until she had crept into the bedroom, and then she 
stopped and glanced round her. Everything was 
much the same, and yet the room looked strangely 
unfamiliar to her after not seeing it for so long. 
Some shaded candles were burning on a little table, 
and the first grey streaks of the dawn were strug- 
gling through the closed blinds. Whiffles was lying 
in a bed instead of his usual cot, and talking to 
himself incessantly. The nurse had gone away for a 
couple of hours’ rest, and it was Mary who was in 
charge. She was at the farther end of the room, half 


hidden by a curtain, and seeing that the child did 
not notice her, she decided to leave Hermie to 
herself. After all, it could do no harm, she thought, 
and it might make the poor little thing happier to 
look back on afterwards, So she watched her as she 
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crept on tiptoe to the bed, znd climbing on to it, 
first kissed her brother, and then knelt up with 
elasped hands. 

“Gentle Jesus,” she began, the soft reverent tones 
rising clearly above the confused murmur of sounds 
which came from the boy’s lips, “ Whiffles is a 
little tiny boy, and I am big. He would be lonely 
without me. If the great angel takes him, make 
him to take me too. We give ourselves to Thee, 
dear Christ-Child, because we cannot give the holly 
wreath. I am so sorry. We did try.” 

Then she crouched down by Whittles’ pillow, and 
putting her mouth to his ear, she whispered : “ Don’t 
be frightened, dear. I am so close to you, Whiftles, 
that the angel must see us both, and he wouldn't take 
you without me. We'll go to mother. We did not 
understand it properly, Whiffles, about the wreath, I 
think. Mary said He wanted us ourselves, so of 
course He will take us.” 

A silence followed, during which, the candles 
burnt more feebly, and the conquering dawn stretched 
farther and farther into the room. It had reached 
the bed by now, and was lighting the two fair little 
heads upon the pillow. 

Suddenly Mary started forward. She knew very 
little of sick-nursing, but Dr. Lintot had told her 
that if the patient could regain consciousness—which 
means if he could cease talking of all manner of 
strange things, and remember where he was—then 
the fever would be leaving him, and he would fall 
into a natural and restful sleep, which would probably 
be the means of saving his life. So now Mary left her 
seat behind the curtain and came hurriedly forward, 
because she heard Whiffles speaking, not in the mut- 
tering uneven fashion of the last few days, but in his 
own pretty voice, although it sounded pitiably weak. 

“ Hermie,” he said, “ you’ll—stay close ?” 

“Yes, Whiffles, very, very close.” 

Hermie moved her head quietly until her lips 
touched his, and a Christmas peal of bells in a 
neighbouring chureh tower rang out merrily as the 
children kissed each other. 

“Tse glad you ’re—come,” said the weak voice 
presently. “Ill go—to seep now,” and he closed 
his eyes with a sigh of contentment. 

Hermie propped herself up on one elbow, and then 
lifted a warning finger, as she raised her eyes «nd 
saw Mary standing at the other side of the bed. 
“Hush! you mustn't talk,” she whispered. “It is 
the Christ-Child’s gift. You remember what you 
told us? Iam giving Him Whiffles, and the angel 
will take me too.” 

But Mary looked from the gently sleeping child to 
the little watcher by his side, and her eyes filled 
with sudden tears. 

“Oh, my darling, my little girl, thank God for this 
Christmas morning!” she said, brokenly, and then 
she held out her arms. “Come away, Hermie, come 
away. We mustn't waken him. It is the gift of 
the Christ-Child as you say, but He has given 
Whifties back to you.” MABEL E. Wotton. 
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“*You know my wishes with regard to my daughter.’ ”- 


po 
OF THE FAMILY OF FATHER CHRISTMASES IN 
GENERAL, AND OF MYSELF IN PARTICULAR. 
OU will observe, good reader—or 
good readers, for I am sure there 
will, according to the unalterable 
law of the CHRISTMAS QUIVER, 
be many of you—at the very out- 
set, that these pages are called 
the “ Autobiography of a Father 
Christmas,” that I have used an 
indefinite article “a.” that I have not taken to my- 
self the honour, and, I may add, the responsibility 
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of being the only Father Christmas in the world—a 
piece of vanity which the very geniality of my con- 
stitution and nature would make abhorrent to me. 

In one sense we are all one, in another we are maiy ; 
and I profess to be only one of the many; and the 
experiences of all the Father Christmases put to- 
gether are in reality only the experience of Father 
Christmas himself. 

But to pursue this subject would be to run into 
metaphysics, and metaphysics are not in my line at 
all. If I had ever been at college, I should have been 
plucked, for I am sure not a feather, or, to speak 
more correctly, not a snowflake, would have been left 
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on me. Instead of waiting to be plucked by my 
examiner, I might as well have plucked myself, and 
made the pluckings into a snowball on my own ac- 
count, and pitched it at his head ; the only change in 
the affair being a slight one, and to my advantage on 
the whole: viz., that I pitched into him, instead of 
his pitching into me. 
—and, indeed, considering it scasonable—I do not like 
to be what is commonly called “left out in the cold” ; 
and there it is that the metaphysical gentleman would 
have left me, without doubt. 

Many great folk have written their own lives (and, 
in some cases, they had much better have let it alone) ; 
and as they have written theirs, I don't see why I 
shouldn’t write mine; for at a certain season of the 
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year, at any rate, Iam a great person; which fact, I 
am glad to tell you, does not prevent me from enjoy- 
ing myself immensely in a general way. 

These autobiographies generally begin at a man’s 
beginning ; though for myself I don’t see how he can 
know much on that subject. No doubt, there are 
some family traditions about him—and the Family 
Bible on the first page gives him a help; and per- 
haps his nurse may be still alive, and she can tell him 
some things—some, but not all, of which, he con- 
siders suitable for transmission to posterity. 

But I labour under tremendous disadvantages in 
this way. My beginning seems—I don’t know where ; 
so let us put it down as it is in one or two cases in the 
Peerage—" the origin of this title is lost in antiquity.” 
I don't know, I’m sure, whom I should have chosen 
for my father, supposing someone said I might have 
whom I liked—the late Duke of Wellington or the 
Czar of all the Russias (as coming from a cold clime) ; 
but for a mother, give me the poor, poor woman who, 
with two shillings a week to live on, fished out of her 
halfpence a new shilling for the collection because it 
was blessed Christmas Day. 

Well, now I am here, I am going to tell you the 
good I have done in my short life—a short life I say, 
for no individual Father Christmas ever lives long. 
When we have plaster-of-Paris in our constitution we 
invariably die of adisease called “Smash” ; but when 
we are made of papier-maché. we survive indeed a 
little longer, but it is almost always to endure more 
or less suffering, and I grieve to say sometimes in- 
dignity, in what for a Father Christmas may be 
called our “old age.” We are liable to affections of 
the nose—it gets, in fact, I might almost say, broken 
—sometimes a half goes, sometimes the whole. In 
this department of its art surgery is behind-hand ; 
our nasal troubles it can do almost nothing for. 

Our eyes suffer too. They have been known to dis- 
appear altogether—for all the world as if they had 
been gouged out by some mischievous boy’s fingers ; 
and as to our ribs, they become staved in; and I have 
seen a Father Christmas of this kind who had such a 
tremendous orifice in that portion of his person 
connected with Christmas pudding that it seemed as 
if he had had a kind of earthquake there ; and now 
was the time for any prying doctor, without resorting 
to vivisection, to observe how the various organs of 
digestion work—a study particularly interesting to 
medical men at Christmas-time. 
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You would hardly think that the great law of 
Compensation, which is to be found all through 
Nature, extends to us, but it does; and speaking in 
the capacity of Father Christmas generally, if I am 
nowhere during the rest of the year, I am everywhere, 
almost, at Christmas-time; and there are so many 
good things going at Christmas that, I don’t mind being 
put by in a cupboard for the rest of the year—that is, 
of course, assuming that I survive Christmas at all. 

It is with us as it is with mankind—there are all 
sorts and conditions amongst us. There are Father 
Christmases which at first sight appear to belong to 
the upper ten; they might be considered dukes, 
marquises, or earls, or at any rate landed gentry of 
large means amongst the Christmas family : but that 
is all only to the outward eye. We know no such 
distinctions amongst ourselves. We look upon these 
external things as of little moment; it matters not 
amongst us whether one Father Christmas’s beard is a 
bit longer, or thicker, or whiter than another's; or 
whether he have on him a few snowflakes more or 
less. What we go in for is * Heart””—that is the very 
essence of the family likeness—that is what makes us 
all akin. If you were to vivisect us, you'd find us all 
to be, I might almost say, nothing but heart within ; 
the wonder is that, seeing we are so hot within, we 
don’t melt all the snow that is about us outside. 

I never heard of but one of our family who was 
deficient in the matter of heart. I have heard of 
there being shortcomings in one way and another in 
different directions, but never but once in the matter 
of heart. And in this case I comfort myself with the 
thought that the creature of whom I am going to tell 
you was not a real Father Christmas at all—he was a 
bogus, an impostor—for aught that I know one of the 
disreputable family of Guys, who have been going 
down much in the world of late; and I scarcely like 
to use the revered name of “Father Christmas” in 
connection with him at all. 

This wretch (excuse the strong language—but when 
the feelings are strong you cannot wonder if the 
words are to match) came into the world in a way 
that he should not. He was bad from beginning to 
end. His beginning was bad, and his doings (which 
I might call the middle) were bad, and the end was 
bad—so I have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was bad altogether. I am thus saved the task of 
trying to excuse him; my duty is to condemn. 

This spurious Father Christmas owed his parentage 
to a wretched boy nine and a half years old. This 
dreadful youth was already the parent of many 
domestic miseries—the fact was. he was bringing them 
into the world all the year round, but one would have 
thought that at Christmas-time at least he might 
have ceased from ‘his evil deeds, and helped on in the 
general happiness around. 

Not a bit of it. His idea of seasonableness was to 
invent some mischief, which would work in with the 
season in the most appropriate way possible—at least, 
appropriately in his mind; for as to appropriateness 
in reality, there could be no such thing. 

This creature’s baleful eye fell upon a lovely Father 
Christmas in a shop window as he was coming home 
from school, smarting, I am happy to say, under some 











external applications, which had been administered to 
him (not by any medical man) for his good. 

It might be that he was then in a particularly savage 
condition—but so it was, that, at the sight of this 
beautiful Father Christmas, he determined that he 
would have a Father Christmas of his own; and, 
moreover, that that Father Christmas should keep 
Christmas-time in a way altogether out of the ordinary 
beat, but also in one altogether in harmony with 
itself. The wretched youth had a baby sister, and 
going home, he promised her, with words as sweet as 
if his mouth had been filled with lollipops or butter- 
scotch, that she should have a Father Christmas all to 
herself, and that she needn't go to sleep all night, and 
have to wait ever so long before he brought her some- 
thing. She need only shut her eyes just for five short 
minutes, and then open them when he told her, and 
she should find a stocking full of all sorts of beautiful 
things—notably, what she had been longing for for a 
long time--a wax doll with real hair, and with eyes 
that opened and shut ; and that said * Ma-ma” when you 
gave her a pinch in the proper place. Individually I 
should have felt more inclined to have cried out * Oh! 
oh!” at this interference with my diaphragm, but 
* Ma-ma™ seemed a great point with the little child, 
and so she agreed with all that he proposed. 

[ shudder to think how this pretended Father 
Christmas was made ; he was as big as a boy of four or 
five. The wretch to whom he owed his being first 
bought a black mask, and then dressed up a body for 
it with some black calico, and here and there dabbed 
on pieces of cotton-wool; out of this bogus Father 
Christmas’s mouth he put a great carrot for a tongue, 
and he tied two balls of touch-paper in its hollow 
eyes. Then inside the hollow body he fixed what boys 
call a double cracker, which bangs off five or six times 
like a pistol shot. 

“Now, Sissy, you lie down there on the ground ; 
brother has made you a pretty bed-—four cushions to 
lie on, and one for your head. Hang up the stocking 
—that’s right—leave the top wide open. for the dolly ‘s 
very big . 

“Will it say ‘Ma’ very well, Jack?” 

“ Oh yes, much more than that ; ‘tis a new kind that 
says ‘Mammy dear.’ There now, mind you don't open 
your eyes ;” and the faithful little thing squeezed her 
eyelids tight together, and put her hands over them, 
to make sure that nothing on her part should hinder 
Father Christmas in the outcome of his good-will. 

This fearful creature the odious boy put at the bot- 
tom of the bed, and at a given signal the poor child 
looked up, only to see this dreadful figure, with its great 
red tongue and its eyes of fire, and to hear the cracker go 
off ; at which, without more ado, she went into a fit. 

You can imagine what a Christmas that was for 
that family ; the only wonder was that the child did 
not die of the fright. 

IT must say that, though I am fond of all sorts of 
innocent fun, and, I might almost say, preside over 
such every year, I detest all practical jokes. They are 
often very witless, and they cause a deal of bad feel- 





ing ; and anything that causes annoyance we are bound 
in charity to abstain from—I mean unnecessary an- 
noyance, which generally accompanies practical jokes. 
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This wretched Father Christmas—who would have 
been quite in his proper place earlier in the year as a 
Guy—came to a worthy end. He was partly blown 
up by the double cracker, and what was left of him 
was pulled to pieces by the poor child’s father, in his 
just wrath. As to Jacky himself, though no Christ- 
mas was kept in that home that year, he never re- 
membered, during his after life, having been so 
warm as he had been that Christmas. What he got 
then did him a world of good; and for many a year, sel- 
dom did a Christmas come round without its bringing 
with it retrospects of a torrid and tingling character, 
the equivalents of which, whatever they might be, he 
did not wish to repeat in after life. 

As I have spoken of this horrid figure—a make- 
believe, in word at least, of one of us—I am anxious, 
before I give some of my actual life-experiences, to 
say a word on the subject of another figure, in no way 
connected with us, except that it sometimes makes its 
way into our company, and is particularly active 
indoors at the same time that we are, and that is, 
“Punch,” 

I have observed his doings at Christmas parties 
where I (still using the term * Father Christmas” in 
my general sense of the term) have been. There is 
much, no doubt. that is comical about him, but that 
wife-beating, which does not meet with its merited 
reward, is, I believe, a thing not to be laughed at; and 
is productive of a great deal of mischief. Street 
urchins here get their first lessons in ill-treating 
women, and that with impunity—not but that they 
very often get the same sad lesson at home—but any- 
how, though there is one to cry, and cry sorely at it, 
there is, at any rate, seldom anyone to laugh at it. 
“Punch,” it might be said, is essentially English ; so 
is wife-beating too, varied now and again with some- 
thing worse, which at Christmas time, at any rate, I 
don’t care to bring to the fore. I say that bringing 
bad things before people’s eyes in such a way as to 
make them laugh at them, and not show that they 
bring their deserved punishment, tends to make men 
inclined to do them ; and I take serious objection to 
Punch on this account. It is not that Iam what any- 
one might call strait-laced, or sour, or incapable of 
being amused by a trifle—not a bit of it; I am rather 
given to Fantoccini than otherwise. Good marionettes 
are often as amusing as an amusing picture or book ; 
but ever since my eyes have been opened to this view 
of Punch I don’t care to have anything to do with 
him ; and I wish he'd stay at home at Christmas-time 
altogether. 

Children must no doubt have something to amuse 
them. I once heard an old minister at a Christmas 
party saying that the children in old Egypt—long 
before I was thought of—had their Fantoccini, for 
the very figures with ,their movable limbs have 
been found in their tombs, and in a place called 
Etruria, wherever that is. He said they were all 
over India, China, and the East; but I am no anti- 
quarian—indeed, ,I might almost say no scholar. I 
do know a thing or two; but then what I have 
learned is from men and not from books; any out- 
side know'edge I may have is just from hearing 
what people say. 
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HOW FATHER CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCES THE VANITY 
OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


OU will understand, good 
reader, that I am now an old 
Father Christmas. I am in 
the fourth year of my age; 
and that, for a’Father Christ- 
mas, is almost the same as 
being a Methuselah amongst 
men. Very few indeed of us 
attain to that age ; and if one 
and another does, bere and 

there, it is so decrepit that it cannot gather its wits 

together ; and if it has any memory, it cannot com- 
mit to paper, at least with any propriety of style, 
such experiences as it may have had. Editors now- 
a-days are no joke; they sniff all shortcomings 
afar off ; and it is a serious strain upon the nervous 








system to come into their presence at all. 

I am at present residing in what is to me an alms- 
house—a place of honoured retirement in old age. 
Things in this world, and places too, are to a great 
extent what people make them ; and if people look on 
me as being simply in a cupboard, or say I am ‘on the 
shelf,” I don’t mind that in the least. I am here in a 
state of honoured leisure, and I prefer occupying it 
with literature to being idle. 

Three years have I been out in the world—for our 
family have no childhood: we come into the world 
and have to play our part in it as full-grown Father 
Christmases at once. All we have to do with child- 
hood is to sympathise with it, and make it happy, and 
show it kindness all we can—but that “all” is our 
“all "—and a big “all” it is. 

I am, on the whole, in good health, and, as it is 
said of many elderly people, in “good preservation,” 
or “ well preserved.” All preserves, you will observe, 
are not jam. Some preserved old men and women, 
however, are very like jam in one respect—they are so 
sweet, they are preserved in sugar; others—well ! they 
are preserved too, but it is in vinegar—they are 
pickles. I propose telling you a little of my three 
years’ experience in the world. I can’t tell you about 
the fourth, for it hasn't come yet, and it isn’t safe to 
prophesy ; for it has been well said, you should “ never 
prophesy unless you know.” 

My first experience in actual life was not a happy 
one—but let anyone who reads these lines and who is 
downcast at the thoughts of a bad beginning which is 
not their fault, take courage. Many an unpropitious 
beginning has had a good ending. It doesn’t do to be 
downhearted : it takes all the life and pluck out of 
one’s body or one’s mind, wherever one’s pluck is kept. 
I am sure when I began to write this, my Auto- 
biography, I didn’t know how I should get on at all— 
in fact, I couldn't get on. I was distrustful of myself, 
and afraid of the editor, and the pen was bad and 
spluttered, and there were people playing what they 
“all ‘scales’ dingling in my very ears ; but I stuck to it, 
and up to the present have got on very comfortably— 
in fact, “Here I am.” Things sometimes turn out 
better in the end than one expects. Anyhow, until 
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the worst comes, don’t be moaning and groaning as 
if it had come, hugging it up in your bosom as if it 
were all you had in the world, and for all the 
world couldn't let it go. 

I began, as I have said, very badly ; and this was 
all the more distressing because I never dreamed for a 
moment that a Father Christmas could by any possi- 
bility ever do badly at all. I had expected nothing 
but wholesome mirth, and pleasure-giving, and general 
hilarity. I knew that my mission in the world was to 
give happiness, and the thought of failure never 
entered into my head. From the moment that I had 
the finishing touch put to me, in the form of a large 
spot of vermilion on the top of my nose (that being 
considered to add to my general effect), up to the time 
I left the shop-window where I was placed to give me 
a chance of being put out in life, I had never dreamed 
of anything but healthy merriment and joy. 

I did not consider it in the least beneath my dignity 
that my life and energies belonged to little folks—to 
children. I enjoyed the thought of contributing to 
their happiness in the happiest time of their lives— 
and I anticipated with great pleasure seeing some who 
had once been children becoming such for even an 
hour or two again. If I had my way, I would cut up 
all grown people once a week at least into little pieces 
and make children of them, say for a Saturday half- 
holiday. I would make the Archbishop read a fairy 
tale, and believe every word of it; and I would make 
the Lord Chancellor play football or bo-peep with his 
wig. and all the masters of public schools I would 
make whip-tops instead of boys. If I approved of 
chuck-farthing, Id make the Governor of the Bank of 
England play at it for a spell, but as I don’t, I’d 
make him what boys call “shell out,” and treat 
everyone all round to a new sixpence and a bottle of 
ginger-pop. Oh! wouldn't I make everyone young 
again, even for an hour, and wake up the echoes of 
olden days in the empty chambers and corridors of 
their hearts! No grand pictures of fictitious value 
would I hang there—thousands upon thousands for 
what has in it no freshness and no life—no classic 
music would I play there; but I would make peals of 
laughter, an’ screams, and whistles, and shouts, and 
jumble them a.1 together, so that Echo would give up 
the attempt to copy them in despair. I would tap all 
Old Humanity upon the shoulder, and say, “ Wake up, 
old chap; and for an hour be young again.” But I 
feel getting too sentimental, and the public don’t 
like sentiment—at least, not too much—a little cream 
it may be on the top, but milk in a general way for 
puddings and to drink. Besides, there is the editor! 

Well, from my very constitution, and the remarks 
made on me by the various folk who looked in at me in 
the shop window, I was expecting all happiness, when 
my first experietice came in quitea different way. Only 
one individual had said anything uncomplimentary 
against me, and he called me “an old humbug,” but 
I didn’t mind that, for he was a sinister-looking 
individual—an old lawyer who hadn't as much 
vermilion in the whole of his veins as I had on the 
tip of my nose—and he had scarcely made this un- 
warrantable assertion (for which, indeed, he might 
have been had up for libel), when a portly gentleman, 
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with rather a skinny-looking lady and a very beauti- 
ful child, came into the shop. 

“Miss Slitherwick,” said the portly gentleman, 
jingling I suppose what were sovereigns in his 
pocket—though, if only you have impudence enough 
to do the make-believe, as some do it, your keys 
will do as well—* Miss Slitherwick, you know my 
wishes generally with regard to my daughter, and I 
desire them to be carried out on the present occasion, 
and in this place. You are, I hope, thoroughly ‘ posted 
up’ on the subject?” 

Miss Slitherwick, who kept her situation only on 
the condition of being always posted up in this direc- 
tion—-never in arrears; always, in fact, striking a 
balance, and always bringing out the same result : viz., 
everything for Miss Chutney, and nothing for any- 
one else—responded suitably ; and Mr. Chutney, after 
waving his hand in a significant manner (thereby as 
in a figure intimating that the whole shop was at Miss 
Slitherwick’s disposal for Miss Chutney, though he 
never told-her to choose some little thing for herself), 
took his departure to take the chair at a meeting, 
which people who don’t know the world might suppose 
had a touch of Christmas expansion of heart about it, 
inasmuch as it was about to offer for the trifling 
consideration of £1 in the form of a share in the 
Judicious Rain Distributing Company, a_ bonus 
annually of ten shillings and a dividend of seventy 
per cent. to the public generally; the allotment of 
the shares to be guaranteed to be made pro rata on the 
applications, and not even one share to be reserved 
for the directors or their friends. There were to be no 
founders’ shares, for founders’ shares are rather a big 
mouthful for the public to swallow, and for reasons 
best known to the directors, they would in this Com- 
pany at least not be required. 

The present meeting was rather an anxious one, for 
the solicitor to the intended company has started some 
awkward questions with reference to the clouds as a 
consenting party—and there were vested interests 
and, indeed, he might say, common law rights in that 
direction which could not be ignored. 

So off went Mr. Chutney, and very addled, I can tell 
you, he looked when he came home that night. I was 
in his house to see, having been purchased, as you shall 
presently hear, by his little daughter Kate—Miss 
Slitherwick fully approving, consenting—“ aiding 
and abetting,” as the law says—as, indeed, she daren’t 
do anything else. 

Mr. Chutney, despite all his wealth, was not in what 
is called “high society ;” consequently, the juvenile 
party which his little daughter was about to give to 
her young friends was composed of middling people ; 
in fact, it was made up, for the most part, of the 
children of the people whom he knew in the City —not 
the aristocracy of the City, for Mr. Chutney was 
insufferable to them—but various small pecple. highly 
respectable in their way, who were under obligations 
to him in one way or another, and who were only too 
pleased to have their children rubbing skirts with 
Miss Chutney. For as to that rubbing of skirts, it was 
a thing concerning which no one could tell “what 
would come of it”—anyhow, what might come; it 
was something with an infinite perspective, something 
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without an horizon; it had in it the sprightliness of 
a will-o’-the-wisp, if it had nothing else, and that 
sprightliness has a certain effervescence in it—until 
—you are bogged. 

There was to be a Christmas-tree at Mr. Chutney’s, 
and I was to preside overit. I was supposed to be the 
beneficent being who, though my snowflakes would 
not melt in a temperature of 70°, still was so full of 
warmth internally, that I had to vent my feelings in 
that Christmas-tree. 

I took, accordingly, great interest in the purchases 
which were made. 

First of all, I must tell you I was bought myself. 
And at this I was delighted. I was not content with 
being kept merely in the window, as a decoy to the 
people passing by; indeed, it vexed me to hear so 
many saying, “ What a lovely Father Christmas ! 
don’t you wish we could have him?” and so forth; 
that sort of thing went quite against the grain with 
me. I wanted to be at business; I wanted to make 
happiness, and not misery ; I wanted to give pleasure 
to people in what they had, and not misery for what 
they had not. So I said to myself, “ Now we'll have 
a grand time of it; there’s lots of money here, and so 
there’ll be lots of happiness,” for at that time I was 
fool enough to believe that these two always went 
together ; and I thought that I, being a costly Father 
Christmas, must, from my very money's worth, confer 
no end of joy. 

As soon as I was bought, I had an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing all that went on, for it was not 
worth while putting me back in the window again. 
I heard, therefore, Miss Chutney’s shopping, her 
questions, and Miss Slitherwick’s answers thereto. 

Miss Slitherwick had the inestimable merit in Mr. 
Chutney’s eyes of knowing her place, and she rounded 
off that merit, and made it complete, by keeping in it 
-—not only as regards herself, but also as regards her 
charge, which she was to consider as in fact Mr. 
Chutney himself, only of a different sex, and not 
quite so much grown, 

All this came out in the purchases which were 
made. I was the first purchase that Kate Chutney 
made, and this was something pretty stiff to begin 
with ; but I was very quickly followed by others. 

These, for the sake of order, and that the whole 
might be the more easily remembered by those to 
whom the remembrance may do good, may be divided 
into two classes, such as Miss Chutney, or, if you can 
take in the idea, ‘Mr. Chutney’s daughter’ made for 
herself, and for others ; to which may be added a little 
supplement, not worthy of being made into a third 
class by itself: viz., a little Christmas present for Miss 
Slitherwick. 

For herself, Miss Chutney bought a lovely doll ; two 
guineas went there. It walked, and so far as “ Ma, 
ma” went, it talked, it opened its eyes and shut them ; 
and but for the impropriety of the thing, it might 
have winked for aught I know ; but it was a wonderful 
doll, and that was enough. And what was a doll 
without its clothes? The young lady provided for it 
in a truly motherly way. She outfitted it with 
garments for day and night, with a horse and a 
carriage, with doll jewellery, and doll pots and pans 
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Miss Slitherwick fulfilling her proper functions by 
continually saying, “ Yes, dear, of course,” when her 
charge proposed having this and that; then she pro- 
ceeded to a work-box—not that she meant to work, 
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there were some children coming on Christmas night, 
and that there was to be a tree for them, “They 
aren’t anything very particular, my dear,” he said: 
“they are just the children of some of the people I 
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for she hated work in any form—but a new-fashioned 
one caught her fancy; and a writing-desk—not that 
that was much good either, for the poor ignorant 
child could hardly write half a dozen words plainly — 
and so, on she went merrily, Miss Slitherwick being, 
as in duty bound, a consenting party to all the ex- 
travagance that was going on. 

Being thus amply provided for herself, Miss Chutney 
proceeded to think of others. And this she did, not 
of her own mental or heart outcoming, but by reason 
of a commission from her father, who told her that 





know in the city, and you can buy just what you like 
for them.” 

Now to some children the “just what you like” 
would have been a carte blanche to do wonderful 
things. Their little hearts would have swelled with 
the conscious power of making others happy. and with 
the desire to doit ; they would have been delighted at 
the thought of being able to be the “ Lady Bountiful ; ” 
and to share their own happiness with others ; but 
poor little Kate had never been taught such things ; 
she had never seen any examples of them before her 
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eyes ; they naa no part in the surroundings of her 
daily life; and so there was what I must call a very 
niggardly provision indeed made for the Christmas-tree. 
As I was to preside over that Christmas-tree, and was 
theoretically, at any rate. supposed to have been the 
provider of it, I was indignant, and longed to say to 
the shopkeeper : “ Here, put in this, and that ;” but what 
can a Father Christmas do when his own big heart 
is not met with bigness of heart in others? It would 
be a relief to him if in some way or other he could 
blow up—or blow out, if you like; but he can’t 
explode any way ; he must, just like many a human 
being, keep his feelings to himself ; and very uncom- 
fortable, I can tell you, they sometimes make him. 

Miss Slitherwick was not forgotten. Her young 
charge presented her with a scent-bottle with a 
German silver head, the net cost of which was 
2s. 3$d. Of course, it wasn’t silver as regards its head, 
nor cut-glass as regards its body, but it wasa smelling- 
bottle and.a present, and a Christmas present ; and 
that was enough for the one by whom it was given. 

Poor Miss Slitherwick ! She already had a smelling- 
bottle at home ; but it was her place to teke what she 
was given, and to make no remarks. That smelling- 
bottle of Miss Slitherwick’s! It had not even a 
German silver top ; it was quite plain, and made no 
pretensions to be cut-glass; it had only cost eight- 
pence the first day, but to her it was worth its 
weight in gold ; for it had come from a little creature 
now lying under the sod, who had a little heart inside 
his little body when it was here—it had come from 
a little Slitherwick, who somehow or other had got 
something of heaven inside him, and who, because of 
that something, had gone without lollipops for a 
whole year to buy his sister that smelling-bottle as a 
Christmas-box. Miss Slitherwick, you should not 
have remembered this when you received another 
smelling-bottle, under somewhat different circum- 
stances indeed, but with a real German silver head. 
You should have compared the two bottles, and not 
the two people by whom they were given: the two 
bottles, I say, and their prices (only think of the 
difference between 2s. 33d. and 8d. !),and not the heart- 
feelings from which they came. 

Miss Slitherwick, though I don’t entertain the 
opinion myself, nevertheless it is entertained, and 
acted upon too, that there are some people so situated 
in the world that they have no business with hearts— 
hearts are an encumbrance to them. They might go 
even still farther: they might become a nuisance. 
Hearts have been known to keep people from getting 
on in the world ; when too heavy astrain has been put 
on them—the brittle things have been 
known to break—hearts when they get into mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics, and machinery are like chips 
in porridge: they make everything go wrong. Some 
people hold that the world would get on much better 
without hearts at all. Aren't even the doctors con- 
tinually plagued with them? They wouldn't mind if 
people had two or three livers, and half a dozen pairs 
of lungs, if only they d dispense with hearts, and the 


worthless 


incurable and obscure diseases inc.dental thereto. 
Well. let us be getting on. Dear good Miss 
Slitherwick was utterly ashamed of the provision made 
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for the Christmas-tree over which I was to preside, 
and out of her own slender pocket did her very best to 
put the best face on matters that she could. She 
bought walnuts and gilt them over, so that the tree 
looked laden with untold wealth—if Miss S. had 
robbed the Bank of England, or had shares in the 
Twenty-two Carat Solid Gold Rock Company, Limited, 
that tree would not have been unworthy of her, 
Moreover, she, so to speak, plated some other nuts 
with silver leaf, on the score of which the above 
remarks might be repeated, only substituting silver 
for gold. Moreover, she did wonderful things with 
twiddlings up of ribbon and coloured paper, and some 
cheap coloured lamps; and if only that tree were 
looked at from a little distance it would have passed 
muster well enough. 

But the mischief was that, whereas “ distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” in daily life things will 
keep coming up close to us, and if they do, we have 
continually to come up close to things, and then the 
enchantment goes—I’m sure I can’t tell you where. 

So it was-when Mr. Chutney’s Christmas party 
came. All the little people had come duly impressed 
with the importance of the occasion, and the responsi- 
bility and privilege of being sharers in Miss Chutney’s 
Christmas-tree ; and that, if ever they had been on 
their good behaviour, their very best had been 
miserable shortcoming compared with what was 
expected of them now. And all might have gone 
well—at least, what the Chutney family would have 
called “well,” but not what the Father Christmas, 
with a large heart, and Felicia Slitherwick, with a 
large heart, would have called ‘“ well,” had it not been 
that amongst the party was a boy of the name of 
Stumps—a boy whom Nature had forgotten to round 
off in any way when she sent him into the world— 
trusting, it may be, to the experiences of life to chip 
off his rough edges, or to its bitter waters to rub him 
down smooth, as the waters wear the stones. 

Stumps and his sister were of the party, and Stumps 
and she had both come in anything but a chastened 
and respectful frame of mind, for their old uncle had 
“fixed up,” as the Americans say,a grand tree for 
them at home, with no end of real good things upon 
it, which they had got a look at on the sly, though 
the good uncle knew nothing about that. Stumps 
was a kind of boy that would have called the Lord 
Mayor even in his robes, “Old chap,” or * Old cock,” 
and would have squared out even at the mace itself. 
When I tell you this, I have exhausted my descriptive 
powers; what kind of a boy he was, and what he 
could do, you must judge for yourself. 

A part of the evening's entertainment consisted in 
Miss Chutney’s showing her young guests her Christmas 
presents : being those of which the reader has already 
heard, and some others in addition, which her father 
had given her as a surprise. 

All wondered, all admired, all speculated as to how, 
if they were Miss Chutney, they should feel that 
night. 

All but the unreverential Stumps—he was un- 
sophisticated enough to think that he'd rather be 
“Stumps ” than anyone else—and he'd back his sister 
Chatty against a dozen pale-faced Uhutneys any day— 





ns “Chatty against Chutney any day, and ten to one on 
he the favourite : the other nowhere ”’—that was the fornt 
eo the matter took in Master Stumps’ mind. Now this 
vd boy “Stumps,” who had always an eye to the main 
he chance, had absented himself from the little side room 
d, where Miss Chutney’s Christmas presents were being 
rr, displayed, and taken the opportunity of everyone's 
ts absence to make a minute inspection of the Christmas- 
ve tree. The motive was interested, for he wanted to see 
oF what there was there that would suit himself, and 
h for what he should swop what he got if it did not 
6 suit him; and the result of this investigation was 
re very unsatisfactory. He mentally compared Mr. 
d Chutney’s tree with the one fixed up by his American 
uncle at home ; and then sauntered in to look at Miss 
Is Chutney’s spread. 
ll Stumps was a boy of quick apprehension, and quick 
- eelings—he was quick every way except in going to 
e school ; but he made up with the cause of education 
i generally, by thus supplying the exception that 
y proved the rule, and being quick all over—he was 
d quick in action too. 
i. “T say, Chat,” said this boy Stumps, pinching his 
8 sister's arm, “here’s an awful shame! all the good 
n things are on this table, and none on the tree. I’m 
2 blessed if I don’t blow up the whole affair—we don’t 
want their rubbishing things; there are ever so much 
6 better on our own tree for to-morrow night; and 
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we're kept out of them a whole day by having to come 
here. I sawa rubbishing shilling knife, that I sup- 
pose is for me, and I know it wouldn’t cut butter ; 
but there’s a regular seven-and-sixpenny one on the 
tree at home that would shave a mouse asleep or cut 
off your nose without your even knowing ‘twas gone. 
You wouldn't know your nose was gone, Chat, until 
you looked in the glass, which of course you, being a 
girl, would never do; and even if you did, you’d have 
to have someone to tell you about it then—you’ll 
see!” 

When Kate Chutney had exhibited herself and her 
presents to her heart's content, the proceedings of the 
Christmas-tree began. As for me, I ought at that 
moment to have been full of delight—quite in my 
element over the fun; but, on the contrary, I was 
full of forebodings. It required a great effort of self- 
recollection to make me: feel that I was a Father 
Christmas at all; I felt sure that there was trouble 
ahead, and within measurable distance too. 

All went tolerably well, although I could see that 
the young people were not particularly enchanted 
with their gifts. Miss Slitherwick managed to pass 
that off pretty well, until we came to that fatal knife, 
which, sure enough, fell to that dreadful Stumps. 

Oh, Stumps, that you had been a girl—or anything 
else but what you were!—Oh that you had only put 
that knife in your pocket and said nothing about it 
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there, but anything you liked about it when you got 
home! But no! You cried out, “Look here, Chat, 
here’s an old saw that cost sixpence. Let it go back 
to where it came from;” and you flung it into the 
Christmas-tree again, Then followed a fearful cata- 
strophe : a Chinese lantern, struck by the knife, was 
upset and took fire; then up blazed poor Miss Slither- 
wick’s paper arrangements—the whole thing was upset 
and came to grief. Miss Chutney’s hands and face were, 
to say the least of it, pretty smartly singed; the party 
had to be broken up, and I was left to my meditations, 
to spend the rest of the evening as best I might. 

My meditations were, as you may well imagine, not 
of an hilarious character ; indeed, I felt myself almost 
like a naughty boy in disgrace, and I spent much of 
the succeeding year in pondering on the miserable 
effects of selfishness, and in what curious ways its 
punishment is worked out at times ; and I could not 
but think how entirely my owner had been mistaken 
in herjideas of what Christmas-time should be ; and I 
wondered whether there were many like her, and 
whether many Christmases are spoiled. 


HOW I SPENT MY SECOND CHRISTMAS. 


The year wore on, and as it neared its end, and 
Christmas began to draw nigh again, I wondered what 
was to become of me. Was I going to remain “on the 
shelf?” —a position which so many dread when hilarity 
is going on, though it is sometimes much better to be 
peacefully and quietly on the shelf than to be knocked 
about, and cracked, and maybe smashed, elsewhere. 
No; there was something better in store for me than 
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that. Who should let daylight in on me one day but 
good Miss Slitherwick. ‘“ Father Christmas,” 
“you are not to be blamed for what happened last 
Christmas Day. Still, you'll have to go, for Miss 
Chutney has been so nervous ever since that fatal 
night, that there can be no Christmas-keeping here 
this year, at any rate ; and Mr. Chutney says you had 
better clear out. I asked him what I was to do with 
you, and he said, ‘Anything I liked.’ I am 
that you should have a good home, and some amends 
made to you for having your Christmas spoiled ; so I 
have given you to a friend of mine who has come 
down in the world—as, indeed, for the matter of that, 
so have I done myself. But I have learned this: that 
there are many beautiful flowers growing in lowly 
places, and many sparkling streams running through 
them ; so don’t be down-hearted; and you would not be 
a Father Christmas unless you were ready to con- 
descend to men of low estate.” 

Where do you think, good reader, I found myself, 
four-and-twenty hours after this kind little speech? 
(And these few kindly words, let me tell you in pass- 
ing, had their effect, as all such have ; they made me 
go forth ready for anything, with a heart for any 
fate, so as only I could make people happy.) 

Where? why at Miss Slitherwick’s own uncle’s. 
Now I could understand why there were some tears in 
her eyes last Christmas Day ; now, why she was so 
earnest in her wish that I should make the people 
happy with whom I was to spend the coming Christ- 
mas Day. She would have wished me to make any- 
body and everybody happy, but, as was most natural, 
especially her own flesh and blood. 

The house to which I was conveyed was a humble 
one in the outskirts. It had never been a mansion— 
reduced in its old age to letting apartments; it had 
always been a self-contained, perky little house, one 
that boasted that it had never passed the three years 
by a single day in which it should be painted outside, 
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nor by one day the seventh year in which it must be 
thoroughly done up within. 

Here lived Mr. James Upton, the only brother of 
Miss Slitherwick’s mother, hereafter to be known 
under the name, style, and title of Uncle.” Here 
lived Mr. Upton and his only daughter Bessy, and so 
frequently did he call to tea, and make himself 
generally at home, that here I might also say lived 
Mr. Geoffrey Pigment—a young and very rising 
artist in the portrait line, who had painted Bessy 
in six different attitudes, and was now engaged on 
the seventh which promised to be a great success. 
Painted Bessys were very nice, but a substantial 
Bessy is nicer; and when the question came to be 
between what is nice and what is nicer, common sense 
really left no choice in Mr. Geoffrey Pigment’s mind, 
but settled the matter at once. 

“Well, Bessy, what kind of a Christmas are we 
going to have?” asked Geoffrey Pigment. 

“Why did you say ‘we, Geoff? You know how 
father is; he’ll never be able to get beyond the arm- 
chair, and perhaps I shall not be able to get him even 
into that, and that would be but a dull Christmas for 
you. You had better far go to the Pentwhistles— 
there will be a merry party there. I know your heart 
will be with me, all the same.” 

“And you’re not afraid of Mary Pentwhistle, 
Bessy, though that scamp Crimple, who is after her, 
says that she has driven two men to commit suicide, 
and sent three into asylums, and a callow youth into 
a duck-pond, who was pulled out very wet indeed. I 
hear he says he never knew what ducks lived on 
before, nor what duckweed tasted like, but that there 
isan awful lot in that pond, and that duckweed any- 
how, unless "tis cooked, has a very nasty taste.” 

“ Pish!” said Bessy ; “ he wants to make himself out 
a fine fellow himself when Mary takes him, as I know 
she intends todo. You may dance with Mary all the 
evening if you like, and I know what will happen. 
She'll come here next day, and say, ‘ Bessy, that’s a 
nice young man of yours; do you mind changing 
him for Bob Crimple?’ Perhaps she'll offer me that 
pearl brooch of her grandmother’s to boot. You go 
to the Pentwhistles ; only do not spoil poor Crimple’s 
Christmas, for he’s true to Mary ; and remember there 
are more duck-ponds in the world than one.” 

“ Many ponds,” said Geoffrey sentimentally, “but 
only one duck.” 

“Now be off,” said Bessy Upton, “and tell the 
Pentwhistles you'll be with them.” 

“Now, Bessy, look here,’ said the young man, 
“you say my heart will be here. Well, in a general 
way, I like to be where my heart is: ‘tis more con- 
venient, to say the least of it: so here I Christmas 
with you, my dear, and we'll get up a Christmas 
for the governor up-stairs—or down-stairs, if we can 
get him down—and when he’s settled for the night 
we'll settle when ‘tis to be. The last two pictures 
will pay for the furniture for a bigger house ; and I 
think my foot’s well on the ladder now.” 

“Well, if you will come,” said Bessy, “I might as 
well tell you—you'll have company.” 

“No,” said the young man, vehemently, “ that’s the 
very thing I don’t want; you know the old saying, 





‘Two is company, but three is none’—at least, none 
to some people—not to me, anyhow, Bessy, when I’m 
with you—man or woman, Bessy; which is it? 
though neither’s welcome.” 

“Man—and I want you to fetch him too. 
there ’s a goody—just wait—don’t go off in a tantrum. 
Geoff ; he’s a very old man.” 

“He’s none the better for that,” said Gcoffrey 
Pigment. 

“ Well, you men are dreadfully impatient. I don't 
know how the world would get on if women were like 
you—'tis only a ‘Father Christmas.’ Aunt Slither- 
wick wants someone to fetch him, and I want you to 
go and get him, there’s a dear.” 

If women have to say “ love, honour, and obey ” when 
they re married, men have to do the last, at any rate, 
whether they say it or not, before they ‘re married, and 
Mr. Geoffrey Pigment was no exception to the rule. 
Bessy Upton had no servants to send about on such 
errands, but Geoffrey was her humble servant for 
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everything, and he actually came himself and fetched 
me. He waited until ‘twas dark, and then arrived at 
Mr. Chutney’s with his coat collar turned up, and his 
hat slouched down over his eyes. I was waiting for 
him, ready done up in the hall ; and off we went to the 
fair Bessy’s little home. 

I had a grand Christmas of it there—it was all very 
quiet, compared to the previous Christmas ; but I had 
then the pleasure of performing my life-mission for 
the first time, though I felt I was equal, if opportunity 
offered, to doing much more. 

But you must know, good reader, that it is a cardinal 
point with the Father Christmas family to do what 
they can, and not to lose all their opportunities in 
wishing that they could do more. 

Old Mr. Upton was now a child ; trouble had put him 
back, I am afraid to say how many years, but trouble 
had not restored him the mother on whose heart he 
might have laid his whitened head—the golden glint 
of youth changed into the hoar frost and the snows of 
age. The world would be only half as full of sorrows 
if it were twice as full of mothers. Old John Upton 
had lost all his money, and with it most of his hair, 
and Bessy was a good daughter and a good nurse to 
him—but a mother—no ; how could she be? Wives 
are grand, but there is a touch ineffable about the 
mother, which my pen shall most honour by not 
making any attempt to give. 

Back in old childhood, Christmas was well within 
the old man’s thoughts, and present in gone-by man- 
hood was his great money loss. The Al ship L/dorado 
had gone down, and with it the venture of all he had. 
Those two ideas were distinct enough, and out of 
them was the old man’s Christmas made. For, you 
see, Love was at work, and Love is quick at finding 
out many inventions. 

“T have it,” burst out Geoffrey Pigment; “he shall 
have a jolly Christmas this year—that he shall ; he is 
but a child, Bessy,” said the young man in a low and 
tender voice : “a child with a big sorrow; that’s an 
out-of-the-way thing, and there will be no harm in 
dealing with it in an out-of-the-way manner. Let us 
make a Christmas for him—you and I can make 


Christmas for each other. See here, Bessy ; I've been 
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telling him that Chrisimas-time is coming quite close, 
and he’s been saying, ‘Ah, yes; Christmas—that’s 
the time when the people sing “ Peace, good will,” 
and there are lots of presents going, and a stocking, 
and a Father Christmas—he brings little people what 
they want, doesn’t he? I wonder now, if I put out a 
stocking for him, if he’d give me what I want? I 
like sponge-cakes, and almond comfits, and squibs. 
Once Father Christmas brought me a peg-top, but he 
forgot the string.’” 

“Hang out the stocking to-morrow night, sir,” said 
the young man. “TI shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
Father Christmas came this way ; indeed, I know he 
was seen in the street to-day.” 

“Yes, well put it up,” said the old man, “and I’ll 
sleep like a top, for he may not come if he knows that 
I’m awake.” 

“ Now we ‘11 fill the stocking for him, dear old fellow, 
and we ‘ll do something more. He said to me, *‘ But 
what about the money—will Father Christmas bring 
back all the money? I wonder if he knows where the 
Eldorado is?’ and I’ve told him,‘ Who knows? Father 
Christmas sometimes does very wonderful things.’ 

“Can you get him down, Bessy, into his chair to eat 
his Christmas dinner with us? and then we’ll have in 
Father Christmas. I know where I can get a lot of 
new farthings, as bright as sovereigns ; you wouldn't 
know them from sovereigns by lamplight ; you make 
a bag, and we'll fill it with them, and sling it over 
Father Christmas’s shoulder, and I’d bet ten to one— 
if ever I bet at all—that he’ll think he has got back 
all his money from the E/dorado—and he will have a 
jolly Christmas of it.” 

That Christmas Eve the stocking was hung out; 
that Christmas morning all the delight of a child 
abounded in that old man’s room and heart. There 
is happiness in being thrown forward in time, and 
there is happiness in being thrown back—provided 
only you go far enough, far enough either way—back 
to the time ere sorrow came, on to the time when 
sorrow will be no more. 

I came out grandly afterdinner. Asthe young man 
thought it would be, so it was; the old man gave a 
scream of delight when he emptied out the bag which 
I had upon my back, but in a moment he became quite 
composed. “Susan,” said he, addressing his dead 
wife, “the H/dorado has come in, and here, my dear 
is all the money for you. I only wanted it for you; 
let’s count how much it is.” And that Christmas 
night was spent by the old man in counting out the 
money, putting it in little heaps, and sending it to the 
bank, and various performances of the same kind. 

And he was so well employed, there was no need of 
Bessy’s and Geoffrey's taking special care of him ; they 
gave an eye to him generally, and entertained each 
other as best they could. I was glad to see they got 
through the evening very well: indeed, Mr. Pigment 
wanted to make out that the clock was an hour fast 
when it struck ten, and it was time for him to go 
home. He looked at his watch, but that was ten, too, 
but he felt sure that that also must be fast, and he 
could only account for it by supposing that watches 
and clocks were subject to epidemics, and that just 
then there was one abroad of going fast. 
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Ii was a quiet Christmas evening—that I grant; 
but I felt that my life had not thus far been mis-spent ; 
to minister even to one afflicted one was a mission. I 
had fulfilled the mission which that Christmas-time 
had been entrusted to me, and I was happy—and all 
will be happy who does the like. 
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S the publisher has made me 
promise to condense myself 
—an operation as necessary 
in ink as in steam—I must 
content myself with telling 
you that I came into my pre- 
sent home through an acci- 
dent. Iam not writing of a 
home for incurables, or a hos- 
pital—convalescent or other- 

wise. I am the honoured inmate of a poor man’s 
house, and I don’t mind in the least if I continue 
here until I go off the scene altogether, for a,jollier 
time I can’t conceive anyone’s having than I had 
when Christmas came round. 

A careless little child at Mr. Upton’s let me fall 
---or rather, knocked me down, and to put it as shortly 
as possible, almost knocked me into what an Irishman 
would call “smithereens.” Shock to the spinal cord, 
fracture of the skull (requiring trepanning). com- 
pound ditto of the thigh, dislocation of the shoulder, 
fearful abrasions of the facial skin, broken nose, and 
general shock to the system. These will give some 
idea of what I suffered ; of course, my mission at poor 
Mr. Upton’s was ended, and I had to go—but whither? 
I must tell everything—to the rag-and-bone shop. 
I fetched three-halfpence sterling ; and to all human 
appearance my mission in life was ended. But with 
me before him for an example, let no one despair; 
like the Phoenix, I rose from the ashes with fresh 
vigour ; and what became of me and what I did in 
the last year of my existence I shall now proceed to 
tell. 

What the rag-and-bone man meant to do with me 
eventually I do not know ; I shudder to think I might 
have been bought to be made a scarecrow of ; and any- 
thing in the scaring way would have been, as you may 
well imagine, quite out of my line; but whatever I 
may come to hereafter, I was not destined as yet to 
come quite so low as this. On the contrary. I was to 
take quite a new start in life, on a lower plane, indeed, 
as regards worldly position and grandeur, but on one 
in which I really lived more than I had ever lived 
before, and enjoyed myself to my heart’s content. 

Hard by the rag-and-bone shop there lived a poor 
working glazier and painter, by name Jonathan Nopps. 
He was a man with a big heart like myself, and 
though his means were small, his aims were large ; 
they embraced no less than the happiness of the whole 
human race, if only by any means he could bring it 
about. Finding it impossible with his limited means 
to secure the felicity of the whole of mankind—partly 
because he couldn’t get at them, and partly because 
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they would not have minded him if he could—he took 
up the idea that the best thing he could do would be 
to try and make as many as were within his reach as 
happy as he could. He took in one respect a trade 
view of humanity—not the common one, as to how 
much could be got out of mankind, but of how much 
could be done for them. He believed that they had 
infinite capacities for being painted and varnished 
and puttied, that they had innumerable cracks which 
could be filled up, and that they need by no means 
present at all times such a dilapidated appearance as 
they often did. 

The moment he saw me at his friend the rag-and- 
bone man’s, he pounced upon me. An inspiration shot 
through his brain that he would give a Christmas 
party, and that I should be the chief feature of it. 
He bought me accordingly for sixpence—that itself 
was a rise of 400 per cent. upon my recent value, and 
was therefore to be taken as an omen of good things 
to come. 

I am afraid to say what I went through in the way 
of operations. My new owner might have walked all 
the London hospitals, and carried off all the prizes, so 
skilfully did he put my poor mangled form together 
again. Glue was liberally administered as a general 
strengthener of the constitution, as well as a powerful 
local application: “Pig. Ver.,” “Pig. Alb.,” “ Pig. 
Chrom.,” and Pigs. of various tints, were judiciously 
applied here and there, as the case required. There 
were also partial snow-like applications of cotton-wool. 
Special attention was given to the nose, as the most 
prominent feature of the face—in fact, between our- 
selves, a new one of putty was stuck on. Pig. Verm. 
was liberally applied to the top of it; then came some 
varnish, to make me beam as if I were in the most 
exuberant health. Being well stuffed inside—which 
I could not but think was eminently suitable for 
Christmas time—I was ready by the all-important 
evening when Mr. Jonathan Nopps’s party came off. 

It was a kind of New Testament party—at least, so 
far as the spirit of it went—for there was one halt, 
and one maimed, and one blind child there; besides 
several who were all the same, only morally, and not 
one of them could have recompensed Mr. Nopps to the 
value, I might almost say, of the putty on my nose. 

These were all entertained by the good man in 
question, having had not only the pleasure of the 
Christmas night, but also the delight of looking 
forward to the treat for a whole week beforehand, 
and the pleasure of looking back upon it for a whole 
week afterwards. 

On that occasion I distributed in I might almost 
call reckless fashion, considering the circumstances, 
buns, oranges, apples, and tea, and ginger-pop. Shall 
Isay squandered? no, I will not say I squandered the 
savings of Mr. Jonathan Nopps for quite three months 
beforehand, but I laid them out, and the company 
certainly took them in. That Christmas night was an 
enormous festivity. Under the genial influence of two 
highly odoriferous paraffin lamps, I shone like a star 
of the first magnitude. Not a drop of my varnish 
failed to do its duty; I far outdid even my own most 
sanguine expectations. 

I was privileged also to be not only a means of 
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enjoyment, but therein to be a very engine of power, 
I actually humanised, or helped to humanise, some of 
those young Arabs, who felt softened in heart at the 
kindness shown to them through me. 

One little instance I may give you of my power—I 
may say my victorious power—that night. And talk- 
ing of victory, it may not be out of place to turn my 
attention to St. Paul’s, after all. I don’tsee why Mr. 
Nopps and I, having fought all the powers of evil in 
those troops of Satan, and gained a victory, should 
not go down into the crypt with Wellington, and 
Nelson especially. He said, “England expects that 
every man will do his duty,” and we did ours. How- 
ever. let that be for the present. 

The instance to which I refer is this. At Mr. 
Nopps’ party was a little girl who was quite lame. She 
was a pretty little girl. but very helpless. Her name 
was Susan—Susan Pike. Poor little Susie!! she could 
not get near me, like the rest of the children, and 
when they crowded round me she got pushed about, 
and had to retire to the outmost edge of the ring. 
But the humanities, which seldom had much place in 
Jack Boulder’s heart, took possession of it now, and 
putting his big strong arms under Susan’s little spare 
body, he lifted her up and held her in them, so that 
she got the best view of everyone there. My word, 
how she did admire me! I never knew how handsome 
I was until then, nor did I ever know the great 
advantage and privilege of having a vermilion spot 
upon one’s nose. I am convinced thet one should be 
of a humble mind to enjoy with any degree of safety 
such a privilege as that. 

The humanities stuck to Jack Boulder ever since 
that night. He then got the first idea of the blessed- 
ness of being tender, and from that Christmas night 
Jack adopted certain Christian ways. 

But he had only some months under poor little 
Susie’s influence. Poor child! her disease was not 
only in her leg, but in her body; it was in her leg 
because it was in her body. 

She was to spend no more Christmases on earth— 
during the autumn she got worse and worse. You 
never heard, I dare say, of a Father Christmas 
ministering at a sick-bed—and I pride myself upon 
being unique in this way—but I did. 

Poor little Susie’s chief happiness was associated 
with me, and she begged to have me put up opposite 
her bed, to keep her company. I was willingly lent 
for this purpose by Mr. Nopps, and many a time I lay 
by her side all night, with her thin little arm round 
my flowing white beard. 

Poor little Susie had little in this world to love, 
and even around me—papier-maché though I was—her 
little heart began to cling. To her, however, I was 
a person. She thought I must be very kind to be 
associated always with so many good things. Some 
wiser folk, as the world would call them, might have 
criticised the vermilion of my nose, or perhaps taken 
exception to its material—being putty ; but, happier far 
than they, this poor child took mein my symbolicaspect, 
and I was an embodiment to her of kindness and love. 

Well, thought I, there must be a deal of yearning 
for love in the human heart when this poor child fixes 
itself on something the moment it has a chance. Isn't 












it a pity that more chances aren't given by some who 
have something really to give to their poor fellow- 
creatures! There are long straggling creepers trailing 
in the gutter all the world over, waiting for something 
to cling to and rise up upon, and—and what /—blossom, 
and gladden with colour and with scent. Perhaps, 
good reader, someone would cling to you. Forbid it 
not—you would not, if you could experience what I, 
only a papier-maché Father Christmas, feel to-day 
from having allowed that poor child to cling to me. 

She wanted to be buried with me, but the minister's 
wife, who often visited her, though she considered this 
complimentary so far as I was concerned, did not 
consider it suitable, and she gave her a beautiful wax 
doll all dressed in white—which the poor child said 
must be an angel, and it would be very nice to have 
an angel with her in her grave. 

But even for the beautiful doll the child did not 
entirely give me up. She thought that all that was 
the matter-with me was my dress. and she used to talk 
to me and say, “Father Christmas—you dear old 
Father Christmas! I'll make you some beautiful 
white clothes some day, and then you'll be fit to go to 
heaven: I’m sure you will, for you're very kind and 
good ; and I'll go to school and learn to sew, and I'll 
earn money enough to buy some white silk, and you'll 
look beautiful—that you will. If anybody wants to 
know who you are, I'll tell them you're somebody 
that liked to make poor children happy; and then 
they'll be all glad to see you, and they'll hug you 
and kiss you, and love you for ever and ever.” 

I don’t suppose that a happier head was laid upon 
the pillow that Christmas night than Mr. Jonathan 
Nopps’s. It was not a very learned head: avery simple 
problem in mathematics would have puzzled it ; Greek 
and Latin it had none—in history and art it was 
nowhere. It knew a few plain things out of an old- 
fashioned book called the Bible, and like many a 
wiser head than his own, many a thing in that did 
Jonathan Nopps not understand. Nor was there any 
need that he should. Just as Jonathan did not under- 
stand all the mysteries of the very bread he ate, but he 
did eat it, and it did him good—so he understood not 
all either of doctrine or precept, but he practised what 
he knew, and verily it did him good. 

Jonathan had lived this Christmas Day not for him- 
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self alone, and the day followed him into the night, 
It came again to him on his pillow—it seemed loth to 
depart ; happiness-giving is happiness-getting ; and I, 
Father Christmas, now that all the bustle was over, 
enjoyed a quiet time with—my owner, I suppose I must 
call him, but only owner so as also to be fellow- 
worker and friend. 

As Mr. Nopps owned only a single room, I had, of 
course, now that the festivities were over, to abide 
there with him, and so it came to pass that I heard 
him talking to himself as he lay awake awhile. 

He lay awake from very happiness. “Who am I,” 
said Mr. Nopps, “ that I should be privileged to scatter 
so much happiness around ?—who am I that I should 
be able to do so much with so little? but it is the 
inerease of good seed sown. The good Lord gives big 
harvests to little grains. What is man that he should 
be like God—that he should be allowed to be like God 
in doing good? I’m all aglow,” said Jonathan, “as 
if I had fifty Christmas fires burning inside. I am 
satisfied as if I had had the richest dainties at fifty 
rich men’s Christmas tables. I am rich as if I had 
stripped their Christmas-trees of all their gifts—who 
am I that all this should be given to me, and withal a 
blessing in the Promised Land to come?” And it was 
with much ado that, from sheer overmuch of happi- 
ness, the good man could get to sleep. 

I only know of things at this side of the grave, but 
sometimes I wonder what kind is the Christmas-keep- 
ing at the other. I’m told ‘tis all happiness there, 
and that all tears are wiped away from the eyes. 
Here I see that there are but snatches of joy, but they 
say that there there will be fulness of joy. Here there 
are pleasures, but they are only for awhile ; but I am 
told that there they will be “for evermore.” 

The great Father's children will be grown up then, 
and they will not want many a thing they need now, 
but He is the great Father here as well as there, now 
as well as then, and He allows His children ere they 
hunger and thirst no more to pluck the little ears of 
corn, and to drink of the little brooks by the way. 

Many books are written about these things. I hope 
they will admit into their company, as one earnestly 
desiring to teach as well as to amuse, the pages which, 
kind reader, you have just read— 
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High on the hill-top the farm e¢listens white, 





Deep drifts the snow on the low-lying lands, 
Hiding the pathway and hedges from sight. 

Naught cares the farmer’s fair daughter for snow, 
Tempest or hailstorm she dreads not at all; 

Church-bells are ringing, and down she must go, 


Heeding but one thine—the sweet Christmas eall. 


Bright-hearted lass, may it ever be so— 

Duty your pleasure, your first and last thought ; 
Be the way toilsome and painful or no, 

Seeking at all times to walk as you ought! 
Then through the years will you ever be fair, 

Fair with the beauty of life-work fulfilled. 
Fair when Life’s winter has whitened your hair, 
Fair when Ged calls and the true heart is stilled! 
W. 
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SAVIOUR’S ADVENT. 


LANDELS, D.D. 


“But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.”"—Gat. iv. 4, 5. 





: fact of Christianity 
as it now exists is one 
of the best evidences of 
its Divine origin. That it 
should exist where and as 
it does is very wonderful 
from a human point of 





view — most wonderful 
when the supernatural is 
ignored — altoyether inex- 
plicable then. It is a won- 
der for which its Divine 


; eens origin alone will account. 
| Taking the facts in the first instance 
| as they appear to any observer, the 

mere outward facts of the past history 

and present position of Christianity— 
looking at them as we do at any other phenomena— 
fixing our eye on what cannot be disputed, before we 
enter on the question of how it came to be, we are 
compelled to arrive at the acknowledgment that it is 
Divine, the account which it gives of itself being the 
only one that commends itself to our judgment, every 
other leaving it in the position of an utterly inex- 
plicable enigma. 

One cannot but be struck at this Christmas-time 
with the rejoicings which are taking place in so many 
different parts of the world, and these, in so far as 
enlightenment and power are concerned, by far the 
most important parts. There is no country in Europe 
or America where men do not with rejoicings observe 
this festival. Nor is it confined to these. Amid the 
sands of Africa it is not forgotten, nor on the ice- 
bound coast of Labrador. Traces of it are found in 
India and China, and in many Burmese homes. At 
the Antipodes—in Australia and New Zealand, and in 
many of the islands of the Pacific, it is as much a 
national custom as it is among ourselves. It is’a time, 
moreover, not only of rejoicing, but of kind and 
generous acts. More than at any other season of the 
year men are disposed to show consideration for their 
neighbours, The purse-strings which are tightly held 
€ 


all the year are loosened at this season. Many of those 
who steel their hearts against all appeals presented 
by the sufferings of the poor cannot let Christmas pass 
without giving something out of their abundance. 


, 


not simply to supply their neighbours’ wants, but to 
minister to their neighbours’ pleasure. Friendly feel- 
ing which circumstances may have restrained all the 
year round now finds opportunity of expressing itself 
by the bestowal of substantial tokens of love and 
respect. Family feuds are buried at this season, as 
the different members gather under the old roof-tree, 
or round the fireside associated with the prattle of 
their infancy, and the merry days of their youth: 
and the interrupted friendships are resumed, and the 
ties of amity strengthened, during this season of 
peace and good-will. 

Now this is a very significant fact, look at it how 
we may. The fact itself is indisputable ; and the 
only explanation of it which is possible involves the 
conclusion that Christianity is Divine. 

For if we begin to ask, How is it so? Whence all 
this rejoicing and all this good-will at this particular 
time? the only answer which can be given to the 
question from a human point of view is not at all 
satisfactory. We are told that all this is on account 
of,.or is meant to celebrate, the birth of a child which 
took place eighteen hundred years ago. But why 
such rejoicing and such expressions of good-will on 
account of that? The rejoicings are not accounted 
for by His nationality, nor by His personal sur- 
roundings. For the nation to which He belonged has 
as 3 nation ceased to exist, and 1800 years after His 
birta that tribute.is paid to Him by men of every 
other nation, which was withheld during His life by 
the men of his own. So that it is by the simple story 
of His life circulating among the nations so long 
afterwards that the extraordinary result is produced. 
How well God must have adapted that story to the 
wants and desires of mankind its effect sufficiently 
shows, and it cannot be—it would be a mockery of our 
hopes, a shock to our sense of right—sufficient to 
reduce us to absolute despair—we should never be 
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able to believe or confide in anything any more after 
being so cruelly trifled with—were that story to be 
found false. What, then, is the story? What are its 
external features? What was there in this child 
more than in other children of men, that His birth 
should be so widely celebrated, and in such manner? 
Was He socialiy considered the foremost of His 
species? Was He a prince born to an earthly throne 
loftier than any prince had ever filled? Was He 
destined to sway a mightier human sceptre over 
greater numbers of the human race? Was He by right 
of birth the temporal ruler of hundreds and millions, 
and did He as a mighty warrior so lead His armies 
forth to victory that myriads more would be con- 
strained to yield to His conquering sway? Did the 
inhabitants of many lands pay their tribute to Him, 
filling His royal exchequer, and making His state 
splendid beyond those of any other Sovereign? Or is 
it that He was born to ordinary royal state, and that 
the present rejoicing is occasioned by the beneficent 
manner in which He exercised His temporal rule, like a 
second and greater Solomon, making Himself a model 
for all other kings? 

Not by any of these suggestions are you able to 
explain the rejoicings of the Nativity. For if we look 
only at the outward circumstances of His life, and keep 
ourselves out of the region of the supernatural, He 
was really one of the meanest of men--“ a root out of 
a dry ground ”"—* a worm and no man, a reproach of 
men, and despised of the people.” He was a peasant’s 
child, and never rose above a pecsant’s estate. His 
mother, when travelling, being poor, was crowded out 
of the inn into the stable, and in one of its stalls He 
was born, and had a manger for His cradle. Humbler 
circumstances scarcely ever attended the birth of any 
human child. His unknown boyhood was passed 
among children and youth of His own class in one 
of the most obscure and disreputable villages, in a 
country little known and less esteemed. Even when 
He came forth from His obscurity, His companions 
were peasants, His few friends mainly drawn from 
among the toiling and suffering and outcast poor. 
And after being known for only three brief years, He 
was put to death as a malefactor by the vilest mode 
of execution then known, and buried in a borrowed 
grave. Such are the facts of His life in its human 
side. What is there in these to account for the hold 
it has taken of the Surely the present 
rejoicing in view of these alone is altogether inex- 
plicable. It is a wonder for which no one can 
account. 

And if we go beyond these, we come at once into 
the region of the supernatural and Divine. There all 
becomes plain enough. Let it be known that this low- 
born child was the Son of God—that His birth had 
been the subject of a long line of prophetic utterance 
—that it was announced by angels amidst the songs 
of a celestial choir—that in Him the Most High God 
sojourned among men—that during His brief ministry 
he proclaimed the Divine love, and employed His Divine 
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power to heal ali manner of sickness and disease and 
infirmities—that He died praying for His murderers, 
and that His death procured forgiveness for them and 
the race—that having died He conquered death, rising 
from the dead on the third day, and finally ascended 
through the open heavens to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high ; let all this be known, and the present 
rejoicing becomes intelligible enough, For then the 
meaner the circumstances of His outer life, the more 
is it fitted to excite the adoring gratitude of mankind. 
And this is substantially the story of His life in 
its Divine side. Is that story false? Has the world 
through all these years, and throughout so many 
lands, been rejoicing in a delusion? Does God thus 
mock its yearnings and its hopes? Does he make 
sport of its most sacred feelings? No! profane be 
the tongue that would thus dare to falsify the hopes 
of humanity. Be whose it may, whether that of 
professing Christian or avowed infidel, accursed be the 
hand which would madly dash from the world’s lips 
its cup of joy, and sink it into the depths of despair, 
by driving it to the conclusion that this belief which 
has so answered to its longings is no better than the 
belief of a lie. We should deem him the worst enemy 
of the race who dared to affirm or to insinuate that 
God has led the world to rejoice in a story so mar- 
vellously fitted to awaken joyous echoes in its breast, 
while it has no foundation in fact. The injury such 
a man does to our dearest interests is only equalled 
by the insult which he offers to our common sense. 
We may safely affirm that considering the human 
circumstances of our Lord the story could never 
have obtained credence if it had not been incontestably 
true. Jesus of Nazareth, as a mere man, must have 
passed away out of the world’s memory covered with 
the world’s contempt. Jesus of Nazareth, as the incar- 
nate God, meets the world’s cravings and fills the 
world with joy. And by the very extent to which 
it is received, and the effects it has produced, are we 
shut up to the conclusion that the Divine as well 
the human side of the story is true, that Jesus 
Christ is the manifested God, that “In the fulness 
of time, God sent forth his Son.” Fixing your at- 
tention now on the words of the text, I ask you to 
consider first the meaning of— 

I. Lhat phrase “fulness of time.’ This points to 
the preparation which had been made for this mar- 
vellous event, which has had such a mighty influence 
on the history of the world. As was becoming to 
an event of such importance, it was not isolated but 
preceded by a long series of prophecies which heralded 
and prepared the way for its coming. These pro- 
phecies had marked its place in history as well as 
foretold the fact. He came not only in the manner, 
but at the time foretold. He came, too, when His 
coming was earnestly expected, while Mosaic cere- 
mony as well as prophetic utterances pointed to His 
approach. The disorganised and deteriorated state 
into which the ceremonial had fallen, its inability 
to secure the regeneration or even to prevent the 
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deterioration of the people to whom it was given, 
made many feel the need of that to which it pointed. 
The choicest and best spirits of the nation looked 
for the advent of the promised Deliverer. The sad 
condition of the nation as subjugated to the Roman 
yoke, the contending sects into which it was divided, 
the manner in which the moral was subordinated 
to the ceremonial, by some of its accredited and most 
approved religious teachers ;-—all these made many 
sigh for the speedy fulfilment of those promises 
which were the hope of their nation. And though 
many mistook the nature of His work, and made 
their own carnal longings the medium through 
which they looked at the prophetic predictions, there 
were others who, with a spiritual perception of its 
meaning,: looked for salvation in Israel, and were 
ready even in His lowly form to receive the Lord’s 
Christ. 

Outside the Jewish nation a kindred course of 
preparation had been going on. 

Surprise has been expressed that so many ages of 
the world should have been allowed to pass before the 
Saviour came, and that the revelation which heralded 
His coming should have been so much confined to one 
small country ; and explanations have sometimes been 
tendered which are very much beside the mark. The 
true explanation is found in the phrase—* The ful- 
“In the fulness of time God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law.” These words point to a preparatory process as 
having been necessary to, and as having preceded, the 
Saviour’s coming. The world needed such a process 
in order that it might be mentally and morally 
prepared for receiving Him, It needed, too, the 
development of the ages, in order that the means 
of diffusing the revelation might be supplied. It 
had to be convinced of its need before it would 
welcome the Deliverer. It had to reach a stage of 
mental development before it could apprehend the 
truths of the Gospel. Politically, it had to be 
prepared for the free and comparatively safe transit 
of the heralds of the cross. And when the prepara- 
tory process was completed—“ in the fulness of time” 
—Christ came. Humanity for four thousand years 
had been trying to work out the-problem of its own 
regeneration. Under every form of government, in all 
conceivable circumstances, it had made its experi- 
ments, and had confessedly and signally failed. The 
expectation of the thoughtful turned to look, and the 
woes of the multitude cried aloud. for the appear- 
ance of a superhuman helper. Deteriorating morally, 
however, it had advanced intellectually, and in the 
Greek language possessed for the first time an 
admirable vehicle for the communication of religious 
truth. The conquests of Alexander brought that 
language into use throughout the known world. The 
rise of the Roman Empire did but consolidate and 
extend its dominion, while its roads furnished the 
means of travel, and its far-reaching arm afforded 
protection, to the messengers who bore into the 
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distant parts of the earth the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. 

Thus, both as regards the world’s demonstrated need 
of a Saviour and its preparedness for reseiving and 
transmitting the revelation which He gave, He may 
be said tc have come “in the fulness of time.” 

II. The two following phrases describe the form 
and condition in which He appeared :-—7he first re- 
lating to His human nature; the sceond to His legal 
position, 

1. When we read of His being “ made of a woman’ 
we are taught how truly human He was—how com- 
pletely He took upon Himself our nature in all its 
parts, with all its natural conditions, and thus became 
in all respects one of ourselves. As born of woman 
He could lay claim to the most complete humanity. 
No one of woman born was more human than He. He 
had all the natural qualities which pertain to all the 
race. His incarnation was no making to appear, no 
assumption of an unreal or shadowy form, but an 
actual putting on of our humanity, a clothing of His 
Divinity in human flesh, a taking to Himself of a 
true body and a reasonable soul, a coming down of 
the Divine to the level of Ilis creatures, bearing 
their nature, and standing in their place. 

2. His being “made under the law” describes the 
legal position which He assumed on our account, and 
is fitted to enhance our estimate of His condescension 
in taking upon Himself our nature. As we are said 
to have been under the law before He came to redeem 
us from the thraldom, the position which He took 
was that which we occupied, so that an understand- 
ing of what it meant in our case will show what 
it meant in His. Let it be observed, then, that we 
were under the law in the sense of vur 
life being made contingent on our obedience to its re- 
By obedience, perfect and unfailing, life 
was secured to us. By one act of disobedience, or by 
one failure to meet its requirements, life was for ever 
forfeited. It could never be procured again on law 
terms. Unless we were redeemed from the law, placed 
on a new and different footing, as sinners we must die. 

When the Saviour was made under the law He 
voluntarily placed Himself in our position. As 
Creator and Lawgiver, the law could not require of 
Him an obedience like ours. But He took upon Him 
our nature in order that for our sakes He might come 
under the law as we were, and that His life and ours 
might become contingent on His perfect obedience to 
its requirements. | 

If we are not impressed with the positior which our 
Saviour thus occupied, it is only because we fail to 
realise its solemnity and its awfulness. Let us, if we 
would realise it aright, keep in mind his true and essen- 
tial humanity ; for it was a condition of his incarna- 
tion that His Divine nature left him still free to feel 
and think and act as a man. Consider, then, how a 
sense of responsibility must have pressed on Him, 
when the destiny of the whole human race was 
made dependent on His obedience. We know by 
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eternal 


quirements, 
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experience in some measure with what awfulness our 
feel that the welfare of 
many is made dependent thereon, and what an addi- 
And how 
mind of our Saviour have been 


acts are invested when we 


tional strain is thereby made upon us. 
must the human 
affected by the thought that the myriads of the 
human race, born and unborn, were to have their 
eternal condition affected by His obedience, or dis- 
obedience—-that one act of deviation from the require- 
ments of the law during any part of His earthly life 
would seal both His doom and theirs, cutting them off 
for ever from all hope of a glorious immortality and 
consigning them to endless misery and despair; how 
this must have made His whole life a course of pro- 
longed and awful sacrifice and suffering which none 
could understand or appreciate but Himself! And 
how this suffering must have been intensified by the 
temptations to which He was exposed—from the 
assaults made upon Him by the powers of darkness, 
when all hell was animated by the consciousness that 
His obedience was its defeat, and His disobedience its 
victory, and thus grew more fierce and desperate in its 
assaults as He neared the close of His course, until He 
Himself bore testimony to the power with which it 
assailed Him, when He spoke of the final struggle as 
* the power of How 
it have been intensified also by the ingratitude and 


hour and darkness ”! must 
cruelty of those for whom He was enduring so much, 
when they made His course so difficult and pain- 
ful, blaspheming and reviling Him, attributing His 
miracles to Satanic agency, and at last crucifying 
Him and deriding Him in His last agony, thus 
giving Him the strongest conceivable provocation, 
to resent with impatience their evil treatment, and 
thereby to fail in the obedience which He was render- 
And above all, how must He 
have suffered from the hidings of His Father's 
the withdrawal of Divine 
tion and support, when, as the opposition of devils 


ing on their account! 


countenance, consola- 
was most fiercely raging, and the cruelty of men 
had reached its climax, He had to exclaim, “My 
God. My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” Of 
the suffering of His life, the endurance which was 
required of Him up to that hour—who can conceive ? 
None but the Divine Himself. Human 
or angelic is all inadequate to its realisa- 
tion. Human or angelic mind cannot comprehend all 
that was meant by His being thus made under the 
And yet He bore the strain up to the very last. 


Sufferer 
mind 


law. 
There was no failure of His obedience. No murmur of 
resentment or impatience escaped His lips. No distrust 
of God. 

IIT. The final purpose of His coming described in the 


Nothing which the law could disapprove. 


words, * to redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons.” 

Our redemption consists in our release from the 
thraldom in which we were held by the law as doomed 
by it to death, because of our failure to comply with, 


or, in other words, our violation of, its requirements. 
Asa 


Not that we have altogether done with the law. 
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Sollowed by sonship. 








rule of life it is as valuable as it ever was, except as it 
is surpassed and superseded by the example which our 
Saviour hath set us, and the Spirit which He gives us 
to breathe. 
right and incumbent, as well as becoming. 


Whatsoever it enjoins upon us is still 
It is our 
duty still to practise every virtue which it inculcates, 
to avoid every practice or feeling which it condemns, 
Our re- 
demption does not consist in this, for this good 
reason : that to souls that love righteousness there is 
in such requirements no bondage. But while we are 
not freed from the law’s moral dominion, we are 
redeemed from its inasmuch it hath not, 
because of our failure to meet its requirements, any 
power to consign us to death. In this respect it no 
longer holds us in its grasp, like victims awaiting 
their doom, Its power to do this is gone since our 
representative voluntarily came under it and fulfilled 
it in our stead, honouring it more by so doing than it 
would have been honoured, either by the perfect 
obedience or the eternal perdition of the whole human 
race, 


In this respect we are not freed from it. 


curse, 


Then this slavery, being abolished, is meant to li 
Freed from the condemnation of 
the law, we have access to the privileges of those who 
are sons of Ged. We have the freedom of our Father's 
house and our Father's possessions. It is our privilege 
to call God Father, and to enjoy all the dignity and 
to His children. God 
deals with us as His sons—prodigal sons, indeed, until 
by penitence and faith we return to Him, but still 
sons. He invites our filial confidence and our filial 
intercourse. He bids us call Him Father: “ Wilt thou 
not from this time cry unto Me, * My Father, Thou art 
the Guide of my youth?” Legally, we are in the 
position of unfallen sons of God—not slaves, but sons 
and heirs. And it only remains for us by faith to 
claim our privileges. to recognise owr relation, and to 
act accordingly, in order to our receiving the adop- 
tion of sons. 

We say, by faith. For while the work of Christ 
opens to us all the privileges of sonship, it is only by 


all the blessings which belon 


o 
> 


faith that we enter on their actual possession or 
enjoyment. “we are all the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus.” And hence it is 
written, “To as many as received Him to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on His name.” Faith sees what Christ 
has done for us, how He hath freed us from the law's 
condemnation, from exposure to death by the law, 
how He hath placed us legally in the position of those 
who have fulfilled the law, so that we may approach 
God and hold intercourse with God as confidently as 
His unfallen children, and look with them for a 
share in the paternal inheritance. And seeing this, 
it engenders in us filial feelings. We call God our 
Father. We think of Him as our Father, and feel 
towards Him as our Father, and love and trust Him as 
our Father, and expect from Him all that we have a 
right to expect from our Father, And God responds 


In this sense 




















to our confidence. He respects the feelings Himself 
has evoked. He holds paternal converse with us; 
owns us as His children by His paternal dealings with 
us; and ultimately, having by all the discipline of 
our earthly life strengthened the ties which unite us 
to Himself, He by recognising us as His children 
before an assembled universe, bestows upon us, in 
the highest sense of the words, “the adoption of 
sons.” 

Such is the glorious purpose the Saviour came to 
accomplish ; and be it understood by you all that this 
work has been done for you. The Saviour who was 
born on that far-off Christmas morning was to be a 
Saviour unto all people. He assumed your nature 
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and mine. The obedience He rendered, the suffering 
He endured, was for you as well as for me. He lived 
and died for your redemption as well as for mine. 
For you as for me He has prepared the way for 
our receiving the adoption of sons. O let not unbelief 
deprive you of the blessings He has procured for 
you. Credit the testimony borae by Scripture to the 
work He has wrought for you as much as for any 
creature of the race. Enter by faith on your privi- 
lege of freedom from the curse of the law. Venture 
to call God, Father. In view of all that Christ has 
done on your behalf, He now appeals to you, saying, 
“Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My 
Father? ” 


SHADOWS. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 
ND that poor little baby was 

4 God ! » ‘ 
TN “Was He poor—poor like 
us, mammy ?” asked little 
Nellie plaintively, her wan 
baby face lighting up with 
interest and pity. 

“No; nothin’ near so bad 
off as us!” struck in her 
‘cos it wasn’t so cold there, was 





7 


brother gloomily, 
it mother ?” 

“T don’t think so, dear,” answered 
her needle flew in and out of the warm bright cloth 
she was embroidering ; “ but afterwards, when He 
grew up, He knew what it was to go hungry, and 
often He hadn't got ‘where to lay His head.’ 
Thread me another needle, Paul.” 

“And why did He be poor?” queried Nellie’s 
weak little voice. 

“ Just so that He might be able to feel sorry for 
us.” 

“Tf He is sorry, how can He let us go on like 
this?” asked Paul gloomily. ‘ We haven’t done 
anything wrong, and you 

“ Oh, Paul, that’s wicked,” interrupted his mother ; 
“He knows what’s best for us, though it’s hard to 
think so at the time.” 

it Well, I wish He didn't be poor, eos Nellie’s so 
hungry and cold ; but ean’t He give us a fire, and 


‘ 


‘ mother,” as 





nice warm tea, now He’s growed up?” 

“Yes, dear, I s'pose so,” returned her mother, 
sighing wearily. 

“Do ask Him then, mammy, please. Can He hear 
up there ?” 

“Yes, Nellie, though He does seem far off some- 
times,” sighed the poor mother, as the tears began to 
roll over her thin cheeks ; “ but never mind, darling,” 











she continued, struggling bravely with her depression, 
“praps He'll send us pennies enough to buy some 
tea, and a fire, when I’ve taken this work to the 
warehouse. We must have a fire.” she said, halt to 





“* Don’t be long, Paul.’ ”- p. 70 
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herself; “‘ my fingers are so numbed with cold I can’t 
work without.” 

A shuffling footstep, which had been audible 
ascending the stairs as she spoke, had stopped out- 
side the door, which was pushed open with scant 
ceremony, to admit a slatternly, ill-tempered-looking 
woman, 

* Must have a fire, must yer?” she asked indig- 
nantly, setting her arms akimbo, ‘ Well, I'll tell yer 
what it is, Mrs. Whatsername, there’s a ‘must’ as 
comes first, an’ that’s my rent. ’Ere, it’s a fortnet 
come Saturday since I’ve seen the colour o’ yer 
money, and the week afore not all paid up, neither.” 

“Tf you'll only wait a week or two longer I’ll get 
it all paid up,” pleaded the lodger. ‘‘ They’re sure 
to have plenty of work to give out so near Christmas, 
but I shan’t be able to work half so quick without a 
bit o’ fire this bitter weather, and that I can’t have, 
if I give you all I take.” 

“Tt’s all very fine,” was the reply. “ Why don’t 
yer go out a-charin’, ’stead a-sittin’ there sewin’ like 
alady? That ’ud warm yer, and pay yer better too, 
I cuess.” 

“T wish I could, but I’d got this work, you see, 
when my husband and—the little one I lost—an’ 
then I couldn’t spare the time to look after what I 
mightn’t get ; an’ who do you think would employ 
me without anyone to speak for me ?” 

“ That’s none o’ my business. You could a’ got a 
job if you’d ’ad a mind to, I dessay. All I’ve got to 
say is, if you can’t pay to-night for last week an’ 
what’s left on the week afore, you must go elsewhere, 
an’ that’s more’n many’ ud say, for then yer’ll be a 
week behind ; an’ remember, you must pay up alto- 
gether afore Christmas, or out you go, an’ think 
yerself Jucky not to ’ave yer bed taken !” 

“You shall have the money, Mrs. Smith ;” and as 
the poor woman spoke, she knew that when she had 
paid her bill at the chandler’s shop at the corner of 
the road, and supplied herself with light to work by, 
either the fire, or the meal she had promised herself 
and her hungry children must be given up for that 
day at least. She rose wearily, folded up her parcel 
of completed work, and put on her battered black 
bonnet and thin old jacket. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said Mrs, Smith, follow- 
ing her, as she went sadly and silently out of the 
room. ‘I don’t want to be hard on yer, yer know, 
but only this very mornin’, I turned away a lady 
wot’s got regler work. An’ if lodgers don’t pay— 
which they don’t ’arf on ’em—’ow’m I to pay my 
rent, I arsk yer?” 

True enough, Mrs. Cichowski thought as she 
passed down the bare dirty stairs, but surely all the 
lodgers could not be as hardly situated as herself. 
God did indeed seem to be far off, and utterly 
forgetful of her and her troubles. And can we who 
are fed and clothed, and have loving friends near to 
share and soothe the trials which life brings to most 
of us, wonder at her want of faith? Would it have 
been so easy for us to realise the fact, that God was 





hiding His face for His own wise and loving pur- 
poses ? : 

“Naughty woman, to be so cross to poor mammy, 
isn’t she, Paul?” asked Nellie, the moment they 
were alone. 

“She’s no worse than others what thinks a sight 
more 0’ themselves,” replied Paul bitterly. ‘‘ Look 
at the clergyman that was goin’ to do such a lot for 
us, and ain’t been nigh us ever since! He’s got a 
good warm coat on his back, an’ as much as he 
wants: to eat—what’s he care for the like of us ? 
He had a face that was good enough to look at, too,” 
muttered the boy regretfully. ‘He don’t know 
what bein’ hungry an’ cold is like! Why, I dessay 
he’s sittin’ before a bright fire now, with a carpet 
all over the room, an’ the kettle singin’ away on the 
‘ob ready for tea, an’ muffins toastin’ in the fender, 
How should he know ?” 

Little Nellie opened her eyes wide, and glanced 
wistfully round the miserable place they called home, 
as Paul’s words conjured up before her childish mind 
a picture of almost impossible brightness and com- 
fort. What she saw was so different. A small 
bare room, containing a rickety little chair bedstead, 
covered by a thin patchwork quilt, and the remains 
of some worn-out clothing ; a tin bowl and broken 
plate on the floor ; the little brown jug in which her 
mother made tea—when she had it; and the tin 
lamp she worked by on the chimney-piece ; no table 
or chair ; no fire in the grate ; no blind or curtain at 
the window, only a piece of rag which had been 
pinned across the lower half of it to keep the draught 
out; and Paul crouching opposite her, beside the 
empty grate, leaning his head dejectedly against the 
wall. She came close to him, slid her little hand 
into his, and began to ery. 

“Don’t, Nellie, don’t !” he said, jumping up sud- 
denly. ‘ Look here,” he continued, as she rubbed 
her dirty knuckles into her wet eyes until her white 
cheeks were covered with grey streaks, “you be a 
good girl an’ get on the bed. I'll cover you up nice 
and warm, then I’ll go out an’ try to pick up a 
penny or two, so we'll have our tea an’ our fire too, 
in spite of Mrs. Sinith, if I have any luck! Won't 
mother be pleased? I'd have gone before, only she 
was afraid I should get lost in the fog; but if she 
can go, why can't 1?” 

“ Don’t be long, Paul,” replied Nellie, brightening 
a little ; “an I'll ask the dear little baby God to 
send you pennies.” 

“ All right,” he returned indulgently, as he lifted 
her on to the bed, and tucked her up. He then 
dragged from underneath it a case, which he opened, 
and from which he took a violin. With loving, 
reverent touch, which was almost a caress, he took it 
into his hands. Next to his mother and Nellie he 
loved the instrument, both with the love of a born 
musician, and also because it had been his father's 
last gift to him. As he passed into the foggy street, 
he was thinking of that dearly loved father, who had 
been taken from them only half a year ago. How, 














the first time he had taken the violin into the streets 
to play the tunes his father had taught him, he had 
said, “ Courage, my Paul ; wait a little till Iam well 
and strong again. We will both play before great 
ladies and gentlemen some day!” Would this 
ambition ever be realised ? Paul wondered drearily ; 
or would he die as his father had done, before he 
could gain a hearing from those lucky people who 
could afford to pay for beautiful music, as they 
did for the other beautiful things of which their 
lives were full? The only son of a man whose 
musical genius had met with sufficient appreciation 
in his native land to enable him to live -by it and 
bring up his family, Henri Cichowski had been left 
by his father in his twentieth year with a small sum 
of money, and the violin, which had been purchased, 
as he knew, at the cost of daily self-denial on the 
part of the whole family. Though his father had 
contented himself with a success which left him 
comparatively unknown to fame, he had cherished 
wider ambitions for his son. Had he lived longer 
they might possibly have been realised, for he was 
a prudent man. His death occurred, however, just 
after he had incurred the expense of marrying a 
second daughter. Had Henri been contented to 
remain where he was, amongst friends, he would 
probably have made his way by degrees ; but what 
his father had dreamed of as the crowning point of 
his ambition, to be attained only by long devotion to 
his art, the foolish lad thought himself capable of 
achieving at the outset of his career. The splendid 
recognition awarded to genius in London, of which he 
had heard, determined him to go there. Against all 
persuasion, he had persisted in this step. The first 
person in England to show him any kindness had 
been a poor hard-working widow, in whose house he 
had lodged. When she died, leaving her only child 
Mary unprovided for, the young musician had 
married her. The hardships they had encountered 
had resulted in the death of three children, and 
eventually of the father himself. Like many con- 
sumptive people, the poor man had, till within a day 
or two of his death, believed in his ultimate recovery, 
and in his direst distress had always refused to part 
with his beloved instrument. “I will never use 
another,” he would say ; “it is my father’s legacy to 
me, and when I die it will be for my son.” What 
prospect had Paul of making this legacy a means of 
living even? Less than his father had started with, 
even supposing he possessed greater talent. How 
would the question he had aske? himself be 
answered ? 


CHAPTER II. 


“THREE —five—sevenpence ha'penny. Bravo! What 
luck! An’ me not out more’n three hours or 
so. Poor little Nell! I wonder if she’s been askin’, 
an’ that’s why I've got on so well?” And the sting 
which rose to Paul's eyes, followed by a moisture 
that obliged him to resort to a vigorous application 
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of his shabby coat-sleeve to them, was not owing en- 
tirely to the fog. “ Let’s see; that’ll buy—tea, three- 
’apence ; bread, a penny ; firin’, thrippence ’apenny 
—that is, if Mrs. Smith’ll let us ’ave it of her—three 
pen’orth o’ coal an’ a haporth o’ wood ; then we can 
‘ave a bit o’ fried fish for a treat, an’ some milk—we 
must ’ave some milk for Nellie.” And Paul, think- 
ing that he would get the fire lighted first of all, set 
off at a run, coming into collision with the wayfarers 
in the foggy streets, until he was obliged to slacken 
his pace. 

“What! mother’s not back yet?” he asked, on 
reaching their room and finding only Nellie there. 

“ Want mother !” whimpered the child. 

“Look, Nellie ! look!” he said, displaying the tea 
and bread, which he had bought on his way home, 
as it led him past the shop. ‘“‘ An’ that isn’t all; L 
got some more pennies.” 

“T did tell Him,” replied Nellie, languidly eyeing 
the bread without appetite. “Did He send the 
pennies ?” 

“Well, I s’pose so,” returned Paul. “ Ain’t you 
hungry ? ’Ave a bit now, while I make a nice bright 
fire against mother comes ’ome.” Nellie shook her 
head. 

“Ah, you’ve gone past your food, that’s what it 
is,” said the boy, with a wisdom born of experience. 
“Never mind, I’ll get some milk in a minute or two, 
an’ you shall ’ave some nice ’ot bread an’ milk. 
You'll eat that up fast enough !” 

Nellie made no reply, and he ran off to coax Mrs. 
Smith to let him have the materials for a fire from 
her. Very soon one was burning cheerfully in the 
little grate, and having borrowed a saucepan to boil 
the water in, Paul left Nellie to go and fetch her 
some milk. He was not uneasy at his mother’s 
absence ; she had been kept waitimg for her work 
before, and he knew it would take her longer to find 
her way home to-day, on account of the fog, but he 
wished that he had found her there, for he was 
ravenously hungry, and did not feel as if he should 
be able to stop eating, when once he began, till all 
before him was finished. He had hardly been able 
to keep his fingers off the bread while carrying it 
home, “an’ when it comes to anything like fried fish 
—all ‘ot an’ smellin’ so good—why, I could eat the 
whole lot, bread an’ fish an’ all! But that won't do, 
for mother’s as ’ungry as I am,” he said to himself ; 
“an’ p’raps Nellie ‘Il fancy a bit too, when she’s ’ad 
some warm milk. I know—I’ll get that ready first, 
an’ get her to take a little, for she does look queer, 
poor little thing! an’ p’raps by then mother ‘Il be 
ome.” 

But though the boy waited what seemed to him, 
in his hungry condition, a long time after he had re- 
turned with the milk, she did not come. His hunger 
became unbearable, and he could not withstand the 
temptation to finish the sop he had prepared for his 
sister, who had only been able to swallow a little of 
the milk. Suddenly it struck him that if he took 
his violin out with him again, he might earn some 
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more money, which would enable him to buy bread 
and fish enough for the three of them, 

“Tell mother I shan’t be long,” he said hopefully, 
as he ran off again. 

This time, however, he played away without re- 
ceiving anything for his trouble. Everybody in the 
streets seemed to be in a hurry to get home out of 
the fog, and to have neither time nor inclination to 
listen to or reward him for his music. Presently he 
stopped before an “ eating-house,” attracted by the 
savoury odours, wafted from the inside of the shop, 
as a customer came out looking warm and satisfied. 
Paul stood for a minute or two, with his face pressed 
against the window, looking longingly through the 
blurred glass at “hot sausages,” “pease pudding,” 
‘boiled plum,” ete., all enveloped in clouds of steam, 
rising from some contrivance for keeping the eatables 
hot. 

“[ wonder if they’d let me play inside?” he 
thought ; “ may be, as they're jolly an’ comfortable in 
there out o’ the cold, some o’ the customers wouldn't 
mind sparin’ a penny or two for a tune !” 

Pushing aside the swing door, he entered boldly. 

“ Now, then, what’s for you, sir?” asked one of 
the young men behind the counter, 

“Nothin’, thank you,” said Paul reluctantly ; “but 
would you mind me playin’ in here a bit ?” 

“Get out, you young rascal! I know what you're 
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**He stopped before an eating-house.” 








after,” said the man angrily, following the boy’s 
ravenous glance along the counter. “ We don’t want 
none 0’ your sort ‘ere !” 

“T wasn’t goin’ to touch nothiv’”” Paul retorted 
indignantly. 

“Now, then, what’s the matter?” asked the 
master, coming from the other end of the shop, where 
he had been serving a customer. There was a kind 
of bluff good-nature about the man’s broad red face, 
which emboldened Paul to repeat his request. 

“No! no!” he replied; ‘it’s too late! 
won't 
o'clock! 


” 


There 
be nobody much in now, till nine or ten 
Besides, how do I know if that’s all you’re 
up to, eh?” 

“Won't you let me give you a tune, then?” asked 
Paul, his great blue eyes eagerly scanning the man’s 
face. 

“No thanks, I ain’t musical myself; an’ if I was I 
could make as good a noise as them fiddles do, 
drawin’ a knife across a plate,” the man replied, with 
a laugh at his own humour. 

Paul was in despair. It was evidently no use trying 
to earn anything more to-night. .Yet he was nearly 
wild with the gnawings of hunger; not with that 
kind of hunger which only gives a strong desire for 
food, and makes one eat with appetite, but with that 
fierce craving which is absolute pain, and which, in 
his case, was rendered more acute by the appetising 
With a faint blush on his thin 
cheeks, the words fell from his lips, in spite of 
himself— 

“T’m so ’ungry !” 

“Well, you can ‘ave as good a feed “ere as any- 
wheres in London for a penny!” replied the man, 
looking at him with attention. 

Paul shook his head and turned hopelessly away, 
while a great lump that seemed as if it would choke 
him, rose in his throat. 

“Ah! I thought beggin’ was your game!” com- 
mented the man, regarding him irresolutely ; “ but 
if I was to give a meal to every young rascal as come 
askin’ for it, I might as well ’ave the shutters up at 
once! Besides, if I was to give one to you, you'd 
send twenty more o’ your own sort to-morrer. i 
know the ways of yer !” 

“T’m not a beggar,” retorted Paul indignantly ; 
“an’ I don't want you to give me nothin’; but I’m 
awful ‘ungry, an’ if you'd only trust me till to- 
morrer 2 

A burst of laughter from two or three of the 
assistants greeted this request. 

“Well, if that ain't good!” said the man he had 
first addressed. “He don't take us for simpletons! 
Oh, no! not at all!” 

“’Old your noise, Jones !” 


odours around him. 





said his employer, for 
something in the boy’s manner and expression made 
him deubt whether he had been right in believing 
him to bean habitual beggar. ‘ You’d call out loud 
enough if you was ‘ungry, I'll be bound! Ill tell 
you what Ill do, my lad, I will trust you for a 


penn’orth of pease-puddin’; but dont you come 
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sneakin’ in ’ere every now and then; nor don’t you 
send nobody else o’ the same sort, because 

“T don’t want you to trust me,” replied Paul 
proudly, “if you're afraid to. Ill pay you to- 
morrow, fair enough; but I'll leave the violin 
behind till I bring the money ; it’s worth more’n I 
shall eat, anyhow !” 

“Serve ‘im with three penn’orth of anything he 
likes,” said the man shortly, holding out his hand 
for the instrument. 

“Thank — you, 
sir!” said Paul 
eratefully ; “I'll 
be sure an’ come 





for it to-morrer.” 

“Mind vou do!” 
replied the man 
eruffly ; “for it 
won't pay me to 
be runnin’ about 
to find someone 
to buy an old 
fiddle—it ain’t in 
my line ; so if you 
don’t turn up ina 
day or two, I shall 
pawn it for what 
I can get.” 

“T shall be here 
to-morrer, about 
this time,” said 
Paul, after he had 
finished such a 
meal as he had 
not eaten for many 
aday ; “an you'll 
take care of - it, 
please?” he added, 
wistfully, for now 
that the pangs of 
hunger were ap- 
peased, he did not 
at all like leaving 
his father’s legacy 
in strange hands. 

“Just step outside, one of you, an’ see where that 
youngster goes,” commanded the good man, who had 
been half inclined to trust the boy in spite of his 
suspicions, The man he had addressed before as 
Jones, immediately left the shop. Paul was so 
much absorbed in his own thoughts, and eager 
anticipations of the pleasure his mother would feel, 
on finding a warm fire and comfortable meal await- 
ing her, that he never noticed that he was being 
followed, although the fog had lightened con- 
siderably during the last half hour. Just as he was 
coming out of the fried-fish shop with his purchase 
in his hand, he ran up against Jones. Suddenly 
there flashed into his mind the construction that 
might be placed on his conduct, and with a guilty 
look he took to his heels. True, he had not said 
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he had not the money to pay for his meal, but his 
conduct had certainly implied as much, and in spite 
of his efforts to argue the matter out in his own 
favour, Paul felt that he had aeted a lie, and 
determined that he would explain how it was that 
he had allowed himself to do so to-morrow. Now, 
he must hasten home to his mother, and tell her the 
afternoon’s adventure. But to his surprise he found 
that she had not yet returned. He began to feel 
anxious, but it 
would be no use 
coing to the ware- 
house after her 
now; she certainly 
must have left it 
a good hour ago. 
Perhaps she had 
lost her way in 
the fog; if so, it 
was still no use 
seeking her, for 
he did not know 
where to look, and 
as it had lifted 
she would be able 
to find her way. 
Finding that she 
did not come, he 
made the tea, and 
put it on the hob 
to keep warm. 
He drank a little 
himself, and 
toasted a little 
bread for Nellie 
to dip in his cup; 
for, to his great 
disappointment, 
she could not 
touch the fish. 
Then she wanted 
to be nursed, and 


sleep in his arms. 

He sat beside the 
waning fire with her, till he was quite cold and 
very sleepy. Still, no one came near, and putting 
Nellie into bed, he curled himself up at her feet, 
and fell into a troubled slumber. 

It was still dark when he awoke next morning, 
and with a feeling of self-reproach, and wonder that 
he could have slept so soundly during his mother’s 
unaccountable absence, sprang off the bed, and 
began to light the fire. He was going to look for his 
mother, but he meant to make Nellie as comfortable 
as possible first. His movements soon awoke her, 
and though he could not persuade her to eat much, 
she drank a little of the tea left from the night 
before, which he had re-warmed. The meal he made 
from the remainder of yesterday’s feast, was scarcely 
better than hers, for he felt anxious and worried. 
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Something dreadful must have happened to have 
kept his mother away all night. As cheerfully as he 
could, he told Nellie he was “ going to fetch mother,” 
which seemed to satisfy her ; and though her thin 
little arms clasped his neck even more tightly than 
usual when she gave him her good-bye kiss, she let 
him leave her without a murmur, His errand proved 
fruitless ; his mother had left the warehouse about 
five o’clock in the afternoon with the money that 
had been paid her, but without any fresh work. 
This was all he could ascertain. All sorts of fearful 
fancies crowded into his mind, as he dejectedly 
retraced his steps. Perhaps she had been murdered 
for the sake of the money—he had heard of such 
things ; perhaps she had gone to seek work elsewhere, 
and, losing her way in the fog, had been overtaken 
by the night, and was wearily finding her way home 
even now. But the whole day and another night, 
passed with no news of her, and he began to feel sure 
that something dreadful had happened to prevent her 
from coming home to them. What was he to do? 
He knew of no one to whom he could turn for help. 
Thick and fast the shadows had been falling lately 
round the desolate family, and now, indeed, it seemed 
as if every glimmering of hope was quenched in 
thickest darkness. With this trouble came a new 
sense of responsibility. Paul felt that he must be 
doing something, for Nellie seemed worse, and now 
she had only him to take care of her. The landlady 
had been up-stairs asking for her rent again, and had 
told him, that it was good broth she wanted, but that 
as she couldn’t afford to give it her, and as their 
mother seemed to have taken herself off and left 
them for somebody else to take care of, they’d better 
go into the “house.” Paul begged her to give them 
one more week’s shelter; his mother would never 
leave them, “ he was sure.” 

“It’s my belief she’s either run away or made 
away with ‘erself,” the woman replied. 

Paul smothered his anger at this suggestion, and, 
having gained an unwilling consent to his request, 
went out to try and earn the money to redeem his 
violin, for if after all he had to sell it, he felt sure it 
ought to bring them several shillings, as he had 
often heard his father say that it had cost a great 
deal of money. “ And, Nellie dear,” he whispered, 
before he left her, ‘“ you’d better ask for pennies 
again to-day, for we want ‘em bad enough. And 
mother, ask ” he could say no more, but Nellie 
understood him, and giving her a reassuring pat, he 
went away, feeling as if he had the world upon his 
shoulders. 

After three hours waiting about, he earned four- 
pence by carrying a portmanteau home for its owner. 
He immediately hurried off to the eating-house. 

“If you please, sir, I’ve come for my violin,” he 
said breathlessly, tendering the money to the master 
of the shop. 

“Oh, you ’ave, ‘ave you ? 
now, I should like to know ? 
penny you've got, or you'd like me to think so. 





What’s your little game 
I s’pose that’s every 
I’m 





not goin’ to give you anything more on trust, you 
young rascal! An’ you with money in your pocket 
all the time to go and buy fried fish!” 

Paul attempted to explain. 

“ A likely story that!” replied the man incredu- 
lously. “I kept your fiddle for you yesterday, 
accord’n’ to promise; but you can keep your thrip- 
pence, for it’s gone now !” 

“Gone!” echoed Paul faintly, and with a glance 
of reproachful misery he turned to leave the shop, 
but the Hoor seemed to rise before his uncertain foot- 
steps, there was a rushing in his ears, a dark mist 
swam before his eyes, and he felt himself falling. 

“What’s the good o’ crowdin’? Here, carry him 
into the parlour.” The same voice was speaking that 
had a moment ago carried such despair to the boy's 
heart, but he heard it as if it had nothing to do with 
him and with a faint sensation of surprise, such as 
we sometimes experience in dreams, felt himself 
raised and carried somewhere. When he next 
opened his eyes, their languid glance encountered 
the puzzled gaze of the master of the shop. Ina 
moment everything came rushing back to him, and 
he made an attempt to struggle into a sitting pos- 
ture, with a vague intention of getting away. 

“Come, come ; easy now! There wasn’t no call 
for all this fuss!” said the man. “ Your fiddle’s 
safe enough, d’ye hear ?” 

Paul covered his face with his hands and burst 
into tears, but he was too much a boy to let such 
weakness overpower him long, and was soon able to 
hear how it happened that his violin could not be 
restored to him at a moment’s notice. 

“You see,” began the man, ‘ Mr, Chester—that’s 
our parson—comes in yesterday quite friendly—as 
he often does, for he’s a pleasant sort o’ man, an’ a 
real gentleman—an’ ses he, ‘Davis, where did you 
get that instrument?’ for I’d ‘ung it up in the shop. 
So I told him the whole business, an’, what’s more, 
I ses, ‘I believe it’s stole, an’ the boy didn't know 
where to get rid of it, an’ has got frightened aw 
palmed it off on me for what he could get.” 

Paul opened his mouth indignantly. “’Old your 
tongue, my boy,” continued Davis. ‘‘ Nothin’s proved 
either for or against you yet. ’Owever, stole or not 
stole, Mr. Chester’s got it; for, ses he, ‘The lad’s not 
cheated you, Davis, if he never comes again, for I 
shouldn’t be surprised if that violin was worth a 
good sum.’—‘ All the worse, sir,’ ses I. ‘’Ow’s a poor 
boy like that got anything o’ that kind honestly ?’ 
—‘ Well,’ ses he, ‘I believe from what you tell me 
that this is the boy I’ve been looking for this long 
time. I was goin’ to see ‘im an’ ’is mother just 
before I was ill, an’ then I lost sight of ‘em. So,’ 
ses he, ‘if you'll let me pay the boy’s dinner, an’ 
have the instrument, I’ll take the risk.’ So ses I, 
‘Take it, an’ welcome, sir!’ An’ he ses, ‘ When he 
comes, Which I think he will, send ’im round to me, 
for if it’s the same boy, the violin’s his father’s, 
Davis.’” 

“Where is he?” asked Paul, his face glowing 
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with hope and excitement, for he felt that this must 
be the clergyman who had seemed so kind, and of 
whose broken promise he had spoken so bitterly to 
Nellie. ‘“ I must go to ‘im—now, directly !” 

“Well, I’ll go round with you; it ain’t so very 
far,” said Davis, with suspicion still in his glance. 

Paul thanked him eagerly, and waited with im- 
patience while he added a coat and hat to his 
costume. After a short tram ride they alighted at 
Mr. Chester’s house, were admitted, and ushered 
into what seemed, to the boy’s unaccustomed eyes, 
a luxuriously furnished room. But before many 
moments all his attention was absorbed by a familiar 
object, for there upon the table lay his violin. 
With a glad ery he sprang forward, and took it into 
his trembling hands. Then the door opened, and 
Paul, turning eagerly with the exclamation, “Oh, sir, 
I’ve got the money, an’ I want my violin!” found 
himself gazing into the kind face he had described 
as being “ good to look at.” 

“All in good time, my boy,” replied Mr. Chester ; 
“but I want a little talk with you first.” 

Very soon his sympathetic questions had drawn 
from the boy the whole story of the troubles of the 
last few weeks, ending with the disappearance of 
his mother. He shook his head gravely over that. 

“Well, my boy,” he said kindly, “we will do 
our best to find her ; but first of all we must try and 
arrange something for Nellie. Come, we will go to 
her at once. Stay, have you had anything to eat ?” 
Paul replied that he did not want anything ; but 
Mr. Chester sent for some broth, which he made him 
drink ; some more was put into a bottle, and, taking 
a thick travelling-rug over his arm, he and Paul set 
out. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


WHEN they arrived, Mr. Chester found Nellie 
looking so weak and ill that he changed his first 
purpose, which had been to make her as comfortable 
as possible till he could get her admitted into a 
hospital. So, sending the boy for a cab, he went 
down-stairs to pay the landlady the rent owing to 
her, and a week over. He then told her to keep 
the room vacant for that time, in case of her 
lodger’s reappearance, leaving his address, so that 
he might be communicated with at once if any 
news of her was received. By the time Paul re- 
turned, these arrangements were completed, and 
Wrapping the little invalid first in the miserable 
bedclothes, and then in the rug, he carried her 
tenderly down to the cab, and placing her in her 
brother’s arms, told the man to drive to his house. 
Paul’s joy may be imagined when he was informed 
of Mr. Chester’s purpose. There had been a prospect 
of separation from Nellie, for, during their walk from 
his house, he had made a proposal which Paul had 
thought it his duty to gratefully accept, even though 
it involved leaving her in the care of strangers. She 
was to have been taken to a hospital, or left in 
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Mrs. Smith’s care, while he was to enter Mr. Chester’s 
service. In any case he was to earn the help and 
care his benefactor intended bestowing upon him, by 
cleaning knives, boots, windows, running errands, 
etc., out of school-time. For that he should go 
regularly to school Mr. Chester insisted. 

“Of course when your mother comes back we 
shall have to make different arrangements for Nellie, 
but I am sure she will be glad to let you come to 
me,” said Mr. Chester; “you will be fed and 
clothed and taught, and we will see what else we 
can do to help her ; the next thing will be to do our 
best to find her.” 

“But I’m ’fraid all I can do won’t be worth what 
all that’ll cost, sir,” said Paul gratefully; “Id 
like to work all day, an’ then it wouldn’t pay you, I 
know.” 

“T think it will, my boy,” replied Mr. Chester 
kindly; “for, remember, I shall expect you to work 
hard; there will be no more playing in the streets, 
you know; and in return for what I am doing for 
you, I shall ask you to leave your violin in my care 
for the present. I shall let you have it at certain 
stated times, when your work is done. Then you 
will be able to feel that you are really helping to 
earn your own and Nellie’s living—and that is what 
you want, is it not ?” 

“That it is,” said Paul ; “but there’ll be lots left 
to thank you for, only some’ow I don’t mind bein’ 
grateful to you for it.” 

A few days’ experience of his new life strengthened 
this feeling, and he determined that he would show 
his gratitude, by taking pains to do everything he 
was told, as well as it could be done. There was 
no lack of employment for him, for there were three 
boys in the house besides himself—“ his family,” 
Mr. Chester called them, though they did not bear 
his name, and but for his paternal care would 
have been destitute. Paul was to be added to their 
number. 

Seven years before, when the young wife died 
whom Mr. Chester had loved with a depth of 
affection their year of companionship had only in- 
creased, he had determined, as he had no idea of 
marrying again, to spend such a proportion of his 
income as would have been required to bring up 
a family, upon the maintenance of six orphan and 
destitute boys, to be chosen by him from time to 
time, as circumstances brought them under his 
notice. Three had already been inmates of his home 
for some time, and, having finished their compulsory 
course at the board school, were helping to earn 
their own living in various capacities. 

The uncertainty concerning his mother made it 
very hard for the boy to fix his attention upon the 
tasks set him in anticipation of his beginning again 
at the board school, which he had already attended 
in a desultory fashion up till now. But his sus- 
pense did not last long. About a week after his 
arrival he was sent for to go to Mr. Chester’s room. 
The moment the boy saw his face he knew that 
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something had been heard about his mother, and 
that it was something sad. 

“My boy,” he said tenderly, “at last we have 
heard.” 

“What?” asked Paul. 

“That your mother has been taken away from her 
troubles,” he replied. 

“How? Have you seen her? Are you sure ? 
asked the boy, wondering dimly that he could not 
cry. 

“You were quite right, Paul; she did not leave 
you willingly, nor did she take her own life, as Mrs. 
Smith believed,’ said Mr. Chester, encircling the 
boy with his arm. “There were two or three acci- 
dents that day; but she just fainted from ex- 
haustion, was taken into a police-station. and never 
recovered.” 

“T can’t—I ain’t goin’ to believe it!” Paul burst 
out. “ What, while I was  stuffin’ away like a 
animal! It’s too bad to be true! Why, often she’s 
give me the last bit o’ bread, an’ gone without 
erself! ‘I ain't a ’ungry growing boy,’ she'd say, 
jest to pretend !” 

“My dear boy,” said Mr, Chester, drawing the boy 
closer to him, “I know how you feel; you didn’t 
know, or you’d have gone to her help; but what 
could you have done? And that meal helped you to 
look after Nellie. Don’t you think she would have 
been glad of that?” 

Paul burst into tears, 
sobbed. 

“There-is one thing you may feel sure of—she 
knows now all that is needed to make her happy,” 
replied Mr. Chester, “for, from all you tell me, your 
dear mother trusted in God through all her troubles. 
[ am sure she was a good woman, Paul ; but it isa 
sad Christmas for you. God bless and comfort you, 
my boy. Shall we tell Him all about it before you 
zo to Nellie ?” 

Paul nodded, and, kneeling side by side, the loving 
sympathetic man spoke for the grief-stricken boy in 
simple words to the great “ Father of the fatherless,” 
commending him and his sister so earnestly to His 
care and keeping, that the young mourner rose from 
his knees feeling comforted and strengthened to bear 
the grief which only time could eure. 

* And now, Paul,” he said, “ will you undertake to 
tell Nellie, or shall Miss Chester do so ?-—for I must 
leave you, as I have a great deal of business to 
arrange.” 

“T will, please ; she’s more used to me,” said Paul, 
and pressing the kind hand that grasped his own 
gratefully to his lips, he went immediately to perform 
his sad task. Nellie took the news more quietly 
than he had expected. She seemed consoled when 
she heard that some day she would go to her mother 
if she were a good little girl, although it might be a 
long time first, and that Paul would stay with her. 

As soon as he left her, Paul went to his usual 
tasks, although his heart ached sadly over them; for 
he felt that he must do all in his power to show his 
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3ut she didn’t know,” he 
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gratitude to his benefactors. There was plenty for 
him to do, for the next day would be Christmas 
Eve, and the usual bustle of preparation for the 
festival was increased, by the distribution of gifts to 
the poor of the parish. 

“ Well, boys,” said Mr. Ciester, when at the end 
of the day they were all assembled for prayers, 
“T think you heard the news of our rector’s death 
last week ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the eldest of the three ; “it won't 
be a very merry Christmas for Mrs, Beauchamp and 
the young ladies.” 

Paul listened with interest ; he had heard a great 
deal of conversation going on between the boys on 
the subject during the last week. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Mr, Chester ; “and it will 
inake a great deal of difference to us ; to you boys 
it will bring, or be the means of bringing, a longer 
holiday from evening work, I expect.” 

“We shan’t mind that, sir; though of course 
we're sorry for the reason,” answered one of the 
lads, 

*T daresay I shall find you something else to do,” 
said Mr. Chester. 

“ All right, sir. 
an eager chorus from all, 

“You saw the gentleman who read the lessons 
this morning?” asked Mr. Chester, smiling indul- 
gently upon this natural outburst. “ Well, that is 
our new rector.” 

This statement was received in silence. 

“ And,” he continued, “le will not require my 
help.” 

There was a chorus of indignant protest. 

“T hoped, as you all know,” continued Mr. Chester, 
“to spend the rest of my life among the people here, 
but it was not small 
living was offered me, which I declined. Last week, 
knowing that it was still vacant, I wrote to recall my 
refusal ; yesterday I heard that I was appointed.” 

“Then you'll be vicar, sir; isn’t that better ?” 
asked one of the boys. 

“For some things, perhaps, yes,” replied Mr. 
Chester gravely ; “only I would rather have re- 
mained here as curate. But the new rector is young 
and strong, and intends to do without a curate, so 
next week we must begin to move.” 

A fortnight later saw them installed in their new 
home, in a poor and populous district, situated in a 
north-western suburb of London. Then came school 
and the many occupations of his new life to weaken 
the impression, which had at first been so strong in 
the boy’s mind, that his mother could not be dead. 
Paul’s happiness and gratitude increased with every 
day. It was so delightful to see Nellie looking so 
neat and pretty in the nice warm clothes that he 
was assured his labour helped to provide for her. 


3ravo ! We're ready !” came in 


to be. Two months ago a 
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She was looking so well too, and Miss Chester was 
beginning to teach her her letters. Even had_ his 
service worth all that spent on them, 
which the boy knew well enough it was not, -he 
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felt that nothing could repay the love and care they 
received. Only one attainable desire was left un- 
gratified, and that was the possession of his violin, 
It was not long before this joy was added to his 
daily life. About six weeks after they had settled 
at the vicarage, Mr. Chester called Paul to him one 
evening, and, telling him that he felt sure he could 
‘while any duty 
A few days 


trust him not to use the instrument 
was left undone,” restored it to him. 
later Paul was 
delighting him- 
self and the 
boys, just before 
prayer-time, by 
his performance 
of “Hark! the 
herald angels 
sing,” when Mr. 
Chester entered 
unperceived — by 
him, and, hold- 
ing up a warn- 
ing finger to 





those who were 
aware of his 
presence, took 
up his — station 
behind the young 
musician, 

“Well 
Paul!” he said, 
laying his hand 
kindly on the 
shoulder 
as the Jast jubil- 


done, 


boy’s 


ant note died 
away; “I had 
no idea you 
could play as 
well as that.” 

Nothing more 
Was said on the 
subject then, but 
the followine 
Saturday, Paul 
was told to put 
on his best 
clothes and pre- 
pare to accom- 
pany Mr. Chester in his afternoon walk. Hitherto 
his duties had deprived him of this pleasure, which 
was generally conferred on the boy who had worked 
hardest at lessons during the week. 

“T wonder what’s up now?” cried one of the boys 
bursting into the room where Paul awaited the 
“You're to take 


I was told to say so!” 


summons to join Mr, Chester. 
your violin, youngster ! 

What could be the meaning of this command, 
Paul was almost afraid to guess; something pleasant, 
he felt sure. 
Mr. Chester told him that he was taking him to see 


He was not kept long in suspense. 
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a very clever violinist ; “so play your best, Paul,” 
he said, “ for if he thinks you have talent enough to 
make it worth while, I will try and arrange to get 
some lessons for you—not from Herr Schroeder him- 
self—that would be too expensive; but from some- 
one who can teach you all you will want to know 
for the present.” 

Paul began to stammer out his eager thanks. 

“ Stop—don't be too excited,” said Mr. Chester 
with his kind 
smile; “there is 
nothing settled 
yet, you know.” 

“Suppose the 
gentleman’s out, 
sir?” suggested 
Paul. 

“T made an 
appointment 
with him,” an- 
swered Mr. 
Chester. “Don’t 
be frightened!” 

“T'll try not 
to,” Paul replied 
But, in spite of 
his efforts to 
control his ex- 
citement, when 
half an hour later 
he stood in the 
maestro’s —_—pre- 
sence, it was 
with an unsteady 
hand that he 
drew the bow 
across the 
strings, although 
the gentleman 
was apparently 
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paying no atten- 
tion to him. 

“Stop!” cried 
Herr Schroeder 
in an excited 
tone after Paul's 
first two or three 
notes; “ give me 

your violin !” 

Paul obeyed; and the musician, taking it into his 
hand, examined it, closely, then began to play—first 
little snatches, interspersed with exclamations of 
delight; then when he had, as it were, tried the 
temper of the instrument, he burst into a brilliant 
“ Rapsodie,” while the boy listened, his face glow- 
ing with appreciation. 

“ Peautiful!” exclaimed the player enthusiastic- 
ally as he lowered his bow ; “it is worth much— 
Will you sell it? I will 
say, three months— 


ach! very much—money. 
give fifty pounds now, and after 
fifty more, to have that violin.” 
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“It is a Cremona, then?” asked Mr. Chester with 
interest. 

“A genuine Stradivarius !” replied Herr Schroeder ; 
and he began to point out to his eager listeners the 
proofs of his statement. 

“Well, Paul, what do you say ? Will you sell it ? 
It is yours,” said Mr, Chester, watching the boy's 
changing countenance. 

“It isn’t mine—not yet,” cried Paul. “ But, oh, 
sir, please don’t sell it—my father’s violin; it is 
yours, of course ; but some day I will pay you. I 
can’t let it go; you are rich—you don't want for 
nothing--an’ he wouldn’t when he was often hungry 
an’ ill.” 

“JT will not sell it, Paul; don’t be afraid,” said 
Mr, Chester, exchanging glances with the maestro. 
“But remember, my boy, what the money would 
mean to you. No more work to do, before and 
after lessons; we could pay another boy to do 
that.” 

“That is scareeiy fair—to tempt the boy with such 
motives,” began Herr Schroeder. 

Paul laughed with the tears in his eyes. 

“Tecan work!” he said. “TI will try todo more ; 
but if we ain’t costin’ too much, sir, I’d rather keep 
father’s violin !” 

The musician nodded approvingly, and, handing 
the instrument back to him, told him to play some- 
thing. 

“Good,” he said, when Paul had finished playing ; 
“vou will keep it, my young friend, and I shall 
teach you to play; only you shall lend me your 
violin when I will play at some grand concerts, and, 
with permission, you shall be there to hear. How 
will that do?” 

Paul turned red and white with excitement, and, 
stepping eagerly forward, placed the instrument in 
the maestro’s hand ; then, with sudden dutiful re- 
membrance, turned with an appealing glance to 
Mr. Chester, as if asking approval of his action. 

“You are most kind, Schroeder,” said Mr, Chester, 
with as much gratitude as if the benefit had been 
conferred on himself.—‘‘ Ah! my boy, I never 
dreamed of this for you,” he continued, turning to 
Paul; “why, this gentleman will not teach some 
people who can pay him well.” 

“Ah! no, where is the good if they do not 
love music? There are many who think they do; 
but they will not work, and they cannot lend me a 
Stradivarius,” said Herr Schroeder. ‘ And now,” he 
continued, “ you shall come every Saturday afternoon 
at this time, for a half-hour at first ; you will be 
punctual ; and we shall see if the enthusiasm lasts. 
Never mind to thank me; your thanks shall be to 
work hard. Next Saturday, then, I shall see you 
again.” 

With reiterated thanks to the benevolent musician, 
they prepared to return. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes more ?” asked 
Mr. Chester. 

“T have an appointment at four,” replied Herr 
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Schroeder ; “but I shall be pleased to walk a little 
way with you.” 

“Thanks ; then, Paul, you walk on, and if I do 
not overtake you before, wait for me by the station.” 

“Well, what do you think of him?” he asked 
enthusiastically, as soon as the boy was out of 
hearing. 

“He has been taught, I perceive,” replied Herr 
Schroeder ; “‘but how much, I cannot tell; if not 
much, he is clever. He will be clever, I think.” 

“But do you think him clever enough to look 
forward to a successful musical career?” asked Mr, 
Chester earnestly. 

“ Ach! I cannot say; in his position I would not 
trust to it. It is hard work at first ; it takes time, 
and money to live while studying, and friends— 
unless he is something marvellous. Give him a 
trade, my friend; and after, if he can be great— 
good—he will be; and the greater that it was not 
too easy.” 

“T suppose you are right,” was the disappointed 
reply ; “and it would not be fair to the other boys, 
to spend an undue portion of time and money on an 
uncertainty. But you are giving your time—you 
must think he shows promise.” 

“T like the boy ; and—you forget the violin. We 
shall see.” 

But we must hasten over the next four years, 
which passed rapidly away, bringing the brother and 
sister to a fresh epoch of their existence. Nellie, 
now in her tenth year, began to attend a middle- 
elass school, where she was to be trained for the 
position of mistress ; and Paul was placed with a 
firm of music-publishers. This new order of things 
brought the lessons, which had been mutually de- 
lightful to master and pupil, to an end. Paul, how- 
ever, resolved that Herr Schroeder's kindness should 
not be thrown away, and continued to give every 
spare moment to the study and practice of music 
with unabated enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“You are quite right, Nellie; I ought to have 
noticed it before.” 

It was Paul who spoke. Brother and sister were 
walking home from church together, and his words 
were in answer to what she had been saying to him 
a day or two before. 

“He works too hard, that’s what it is; he ought 
to have gone for his holiday in the autumn. I 
wonder why he would not.” 

“Oh, Paul, don’t you know?” answered Nellie. 
“T heard him tell Miss Chester he could not afford 
it, he said there were so many in the parish wanting 
help; he is so good! I wish I could earn money to 
help, like you, Paul.” 

“‘ Ah, and that was just before Parker and Beale 
came to the house; he could afford that, you see,” 
remarked her brother. 

“Yes; and Miss Chester told .me there were 
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others he would like to have, but he cannot, and 
that is what is worrying lim so. Oh, Paul, don’t 
you want to help him ?” 

“Of course ; but what can 1 do yet?” he asked. 

Nellie could not answer him. She knew that her 
brother was always at work of one kind or another. 

But suddenly into Paul’s mind flashed the answer 
to his own question. His violin! But no, he could 
not part with it. He said nothing to Nellie, but for 
the next week or two the idea haunted him, and 
took half the pleasure out’ of his practice. There 
was a sharp struggle between gratitude and his own 
inclinations, but the better feeling conquered at last. 
If Herr Schroeder would promise not to part with 
the violin, he should have it until Paul could save 
money enough to buy it back. It would take years 
to do this, he knew; and it was with a very sad 
heart that he presented himself to his late master a 
week or two later, and offered him his instrument. 

“What does it mean? ‘You want money ?’ 
Ach! you are in debt?” asked Herr Schroeder in 
surprise, 

‘No, no,” 
Chester and to you—-but 

“You are not in debt? Then you are dis- 
couraged ? You find difficulties ?” 

“It is not that,” began Paul; and then, en- 
couraged by his friend’s kind interest, he told him 
the whole story. 

““My boy, I will buy it,” said Herr Schroeder. 
“T know what it costs you, but I will not seek to 
turn you from your generous purpose.” 

Paul blushed. “I don’t deserve any praise, sir,” 
he said ; “it was a long time before I could make up 
my mind. After all, I owe everything to him ; and, 
you know, I am hoping that some day I shall be able 
to buy it back again.” 

“Well, we will see,” replied the musician. “We 
will speak of that afterwards ; now let me hear how 
you have studied. Play me something.” 

Silently Paul took his instrument into his hands 
—as he thought, for the last time probably—and 
played as the wiaestro had never heard him play 
before. 

“Who has taught you 2?” he cried, when the sweet 
sounds had ceased. 

“Only yourself, sir,” replied Paul modestly ; “but 
I have had two years’ practice since my last lesson.” 

“Then I am proud of my pupil,” said Herr 
Schroeder enthusiastically. ‘God has given you a 
great talent, but you have done wonders with it; 
pity that you and your instrument must part—yet 
I am selfish, I have, however, an idea. I will 
write you now a cheque for fifty pounds, and lend 
you a good violin—not like your own, but good 
enough till you can buy it back again. This you 
shall do by playing for me at the recitals I am 
about to give, in the New Year. Each evening 
you play for me, you shall say, ‘ There is paid three, 
or perhaps five, guineas of the money to buy back 
my dear father’s violin.” Ach! what do you say?” 


cried Paul; “at least, yes—to Mr 
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“T play in public? Oh, my master, and as your 
pupil?” Paul stammered with a radiant face. 

“We must, of course, first consult your more 
than father,” continued Herr Schroeder ; “and if he 
will, for the present you shall be my guest; yes 
indeed, for there is sti!l something to be learnt ; 
and it will be more convenient so, No thanks. 
You shall bring me a great success this winter.” 

Paul felt as if treading upon air as he hurried 
home with his cheque in his pocket, and it is difficult 
to say whether the giver or the receiver of it felt 
most pleasure in devoting it to its charitable purpose. 
Mr. Chester, always convinced of his protégé’s 
gratitude, was profoundly touched by this fresh 
proof of it. 

“My dear Paul,” he said, when he heard of Herr 
Schroeder’s kind proposal, “we shall miss you 
sadly, but I must not allow a selfish affection to 
stand in the way of your advancement. There is 
no saying to what great things this may lead for 
you. There is only one stipulation I wish to make ; 
do not give up your present employment till success 
is assured in the career you hope to adopt.” 

Paul readily promised to doas Mr, Chester wished. 
The following week saw him and his belongings 
transferred to Herr Schroeder's house. 

At last the eventful evening has arrived. Mr. 
and Miss Chester, Nellie and the boys, are at 
the hall. The first part of the programme is over, 
and there is a stir, a murmur of expectation and 
comment, as the youthful débutant steps upon the 
platform and makes his bow to the audience. 
Some of his new musical friends greet his appear- 
ance with applause ; but it is not only their generous 
encouragement which brings such a happy look of 
modest confidence to his face. A moment before 
Herr Schroeder had handed him his father’s violin, 
and he feels that if anything could help him to do 
credit to his kind patron, it is the sensation of 
perfect comprehension of its capabilities, and of 
loving familiarity with which he grasps it. Raising 
it to his shoulder, he listens to the first few bars 
of introduction, and then, as if he “had caught 
confessions of its secret thought,” he and his violin 
soon hold the audience spellbound. During the 
excitement produced by his performance, a lady is 
removed from the hall in a fainting condition. At 
last his ordeal is over, and he is receiving the 
delighted congratulations of his friends, when he is 
informed that a lady is waiting to see him in an 
ante-room. 

“Come, my friend,” says Herr Schroeder, “ per- 
haps it is some great person who wishes to engage 
your services for her next ‘At Home.’ ” 

As they entered the room together, a tall, middle- 
aged lady started forward. 

“Paul!” she exclaimed, “don’t you know me— 
my son! my dear boy!” 

“Mother!” he cried. For it was indeed his 
mother restored to him at this moment of triumph, 
to make his happiness complete. Then Nellie was 
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**He and his violin soon held the audience spellbound.”—p. 7: 


sent for, and Mr. and Miss Chester. After some 
conversation the little family, reunited after their 
long separation, went together to the hotel where 
Mrs. Cichowski was staying, for there was much to 
hear and to relate on both sides. Before they parted 
she told them how she had been knocked down by 
a cab while crossing the street, and having sustained 
such severe injuries as to become unconscious, had 
been taken to a hospital. There were no means of 
finding out anything about her, and it was three 
weeks before she was able to give an account of 
When 
her messenger returned she learnt, not only that the 
children had disappeared, but that the house was 
occupied by other tenants, who knew nothing of 
them. After being discharged from the hospital 
she spent the first money she earned in advertising 
their disappearance ; but as it was in a paper that 
Mr. Chester never saw, and there was no one else 


herself, or send to inquire after her children. 


who took any interest in them, the advertisement of 
Then she lost heart and 
courage, and after a hard struggle was obliged to 


course produced no result. 


“ 


go into the workhouse for a time. God's goodness 
sent me friends there, who helped me to procure 
work,” she said ; “but it was a hard life, and dis- 
appointing, for all my spare time and money were 
spent in looking for ny children, without any sign 
of success, At last a lady who was interested in my 
sad story, got me the post of attendant to the patients 


in a hydropathic establishment. There, a year age 
met my kind friend and employer Miss Proctor. - 
soon as she was well enough, she promised me shi 
would take me with her to London, and we would 
begin a fresh search for my children. We only arri 
last night, and the first thing I saw on leaving 
I was sure 
it was you, my boy; the name is uncommon. An 
Miss Proctor brought me to hear you p'ay to-nigh 
There is little tell. ‘For a time 
retained Mrs. Cichowski’s services as com- 
panion, remaining in that she might be 
near her children ; but before another New Year’ * 
dawned Paul was able to provide a home forgher 
and Nellie, near their kind friends at *the 
For his first success had been follo..ed 


hotel this morning, was my son’s name. 


more to Tiss 
Proetor 


London 


good 
vicarage. 
by others ; engagements poured in, and he was gable 


to enter, with every prospect of earning fame and 
father had 


success, upon the career of which his 
dreamed for him, and in the hope of which he had 
worked so perseveringly. Nor did he forget the 
lessons of love to God and man under Mr. 
Chester’s care ; for with the cordial approval of his 
mother, he devoted a tenth of all he earned to the 
maintenance of “the Home,” in the hope that his 
thank-offering might be the means of helping to bring 
others ‘ Out of the Shadows” of poverty, ignorance, 
and misery, which once lowered so darkly on his own 
path, RUTH MITCHELL, 
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